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LOG I A 


Loggia, ((if., Hjiyin^M). The na.rno 
gfivoii ie ail aiieitail, eollcaiiion of 
(liscourwea ol' Juaua Cliriat. Ac- 
eordinrr to Pa])ia.H, probably a dia- 
ciph' ol S. dohti, Maiitlu'w ftoni- 
liosed tli(‘ looiji, of iilu‘ Lord in th(‘ 
llebr(nv' ion^na'/’ Meii('(^ th(‘ 
name ia aoiiH'tijiK'M to ilic* 

MU|ipos('d doeuiueiit, conHiatin^ 
lai;i>'('ly of diseoiirat'a, draavn upon, 
l-liroup:li a (h‘e(dv ti'anahition, by 
tJi(‘ wi'iiers of tlu' (Joapida a,e(‘or(i- 
iiijLt to S. Mattlu'vv' aiid N. ladcc', 
and (h'Hiil'nated Q. (/SVe (Liajuda.) 

Tlu^ naiiH^ lo.i4'iai ia alH(> itivcal to 
a('v(M'aJ fivi^oiKMitary (*oII(MdionH, 
proh'aaiii^: to la* Ha.yin^^a of Ji'.aua, 
on IJrd ('('ut. p;p»yi’i, found in 
Kij^vpt by (d'ludell and Hunt in 
LS!)7 aiui lOOIL Tbev liav(' beiui 
publislual as Ma,yiit<i;a of Our Lord 
i'roni ail f]ai‘Iy Papyrus, 

1S!)7, and Nine Sayin^'a of d(‘aua 
and Prai^nient of a, Lost Ooaptd, 
1!)()'L \Vli(‘tb('r aiitb(‘uti(^ Ol* no(, 
tlu'y preaiM’vi^ aai <'ar]y tradition. 

Logic (Or. /of/cw, word). Tlu^ 

K(ti(‘neo of r(‘a.aonin<j;. Ijoyie deaJa 

ayal,(Mna.ti<‘aJly wild tJie prin(*i[)l(‘a 

wbieb r(\ii;ulat(‘ valid tbouijfbt, that 

ia, tliouLdit of wbieb tli<*eon(TiaiouH 

arc' juaiiilic'd by tlu' faci^a j^ivcni. 

laijLjic' do(‘s not itacdf pi'ovidc^ u(‘\v' 

knowb'd, <!;(>, as, aay, ebeiniatry may 

do, but rurnialu'H a, ac't of i-nb'a tiuit 

b(d|» ai man lio^udii mnv' biiowled^jic', 

to jnd.ifC' wlu'tbc'r any i.,o’v('n c'vi- 

denee ia auHicient (i> prove' a. 

atatcMiicmt, and to pc'rec'ivc' wbnt 

additdmal atatementa can juaiifi- 

ably bc' inlerred IVom aiiv aivcm 
• » “ 

alialmncmia. L'or this r('a.aon lo^ie 
ba.H alao beam eaJIcal i,be aeieiiee of 
proof and tbc' study of tb(‘ ^jjcmeral 
eonditiona of valid inlereneca 

A knowled^’c' of lop;ie. will not 
prevent aii>'one from tauniii'j: i-o 
Avroup: eoueiuaiona, any more' tban 
a kuowb'dj^c' of byjjjicMU' will prc'- 
vent tb(' formation of unluadtby 
habits; but. it doc's furniab a, 
imaina of tcastiny; eoueiuaiona on 
any nudXer and tJu' proec'aaea of 
ar^nimcmii by wbieb tlu'y ba.v(‘. beam 
(lerivc'd, Ib’aetiec' in lojDfiea.l amUy- 
aia should t'luible anyone' to [X'r- 
(!('iv(' more' ea.sily faliaeic'H liidtbm 
in ilu' arutummita and coaeluaionM 
of others, ddie study of lo,i^i(' should 
aissist eorres't tbinkin^jf, us tbc' 
study of /grammar should aasist 
eorriM't speec'b. There were clear 
tbinkm’s Ixd'orc' t.Iit'rc' wca-e loyieians 
— ot lu'i’wisi' tb(‘ ndt's oriO|U;ie could 
not lmv<^ bcHMi Idi'inulntcMl ; but. 
ew'ryoiu' should bc' a bid-tcu* 
tbinktu’ and a bidt.er jud^jjc' of the* 
eoiuTiaiona ol' otlu'ra if )u' is prac- 
tised in loj^dea,! amilysis. A know- 
ledge of lo^dc? eaunot cauder iufal- 
libility““-it should not bc' for^mtten 
that the greatest logieiana of an- 
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eicmi. and mc'dic'val times, because 
tJu'y vvc're (‘onvinc'C'd, found it 
fiossiblo to {irove,"’ for o.'sianiple 
that the sun movc'd round the earth 
and that tb(‘ (‘art-h was Hat.. Hut 
logic eaii provide' an instrunu'ut 
for (’iH'cking eomdusioiiH, and can 
focus aidc'uiion on t.lu' various 
sourci's of error, so that th(‘ logi- 
cian 1 ms [’('ally no ('.xcmsc' for be- 
lic'ving t.lud. bc' is infallible'. 

'The' siibje'et-mafte'r of logic' ia 
usually prc'se'iitc'd in t\vo part.s, 
formal logic and indne*tiv(' logie' or 
sei('ntili(' nu'tliod. 'Plie' lirst. of 
tbc'se' is (‘onee'rnc'd |u*inmrily vvitJi 
eb'diiet.ive' re'asoning, wliie'h as- 
sn nu's the' truth of ee'rtain stati'- 
UK'iits (or pr‘('mis<‘s, that is, things 
placc'd Ix'fore'), and ek'due'e's (‘on- 
('lusions from tlie'iu, that is, use's 
tlu'm t.o formubdi' otlu'r stati'- 
ments implie'd by tlu'iu. Indm'tive' 
re'asoning, on tilie' ot.lie'i* band, 
st.arts with obsc'pve'd fae't.s and 
trie's t,o diseove'i* wluit ge'iie'ral pi*in- 
eiples (or laws) iiiide'rlie' and 
explain tlu'in. A tiwye'i* iuti'rpre't.- 
ing a Htatid/C' and a,p()lying it to a. 
(laftieular eaise' use's the eh'diietive' 
me'ibod ; a. seie'ntist obse'rving an 
e'XfK'rime'ut and inte'rpre'ting tlu' 
l■('sultH uses priiU'ipaJly tlu' indue- 
tiv(' me'tbod. In most forms of 
[irai'tieal thinking indne'tion and 
eledne'tion ai'<' eombiue'd fre'i'Iy, In 
tile study of logie it is eonve'nie'ut 
to trexil; tbe'iu se'pai'afe'ly. 

PoHM.Ar. Looret. Tins analyse's 
the' diire're'iit type's ol* proposition 
and the various ways in which in- 
fc'i-e'iiee's can be' validly made' from 
the'in. Lva'ry proposition has a 
snbje'ct and a pre'die'ate'. Thus in 
‘‘ Tlie' furniture in this room is 
worth Xir>0/' the' snbje'e't is tdie' 
furniture' in this room ” ; tin' pn'- 
die-ati' is “ (something) worth 
TIT)!).’’ ddu' snhj('('t and Uk' pre'- 
dieate' are' called t.hc' li'i'ius of the* 
proposition. A st.ate'mcnt may be* 
nuult' conce'rning one idling or one' 
group oI‘ thiiigH ; e'.e/., 7Vo'.v rnp (\f 
h'li is strong: ; 'J'hr /until ittr. tii /his 
room is iiisure'd. 'Pbe' profKisitdon 
is tlu'u said to be singular. Or a. 
Htati'iuent/ may re'Iaie' to a-r'y niid 
evc'ry obje'et of a. e'ertiiin elass ; 
e'.f/,, Armi'JmivH are eumfortable ; 
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No ttiati is infallible. iSnch pro- 
fiositioiiH are* ealle'd ge'iu'ia,!. 1die 
siibje'ct t.e'rm is said to 1 k' distri- 
bntit'd. A t.liird tyjx' of profiosltion 
use's the suhje'et imk'fiiiitely ; r.f/., 
Some, houses ha.ve bc'cn rebuilt, 
Tlu'sc' profiosiiions are' e'alled 
pa.rtienb'ir. 

Using )S to ek'note* tin' snbje'i't- 
le'rm and P to d('not(' tda* pre'die'ate' 
(icrm, w(‘ can etissify the' simple'sfc 
forms of proposition as (I) All or 
e've'ry S is P ; (:2) Home' H is P ; (,'}) 
All and e'vc'ry H is not P ; (d) Home' 
H is not P, Of tdie'sc' four type's, tlu' 
first two y|lT/rm sonu't.liing of 
the' Hubje'ct ; the' se'cond tevo de'ny 
(Latin nA’g(if) some'tdiiiig of tin' 
siihje'ct; t.lu' four type's an*' tlu're'- 
fore' commonly re'fe'rre'd t.o respe'e- 
tive'ly as A,LL,0 propositions. 
IVIne'h of ibnmd logie' deals with 
tJu' limitad/ioiiH <in tdie' use' of tlu'se 
four tyjic'H of proposition. Tlic'y a re* 
eommoidv eh'noti'd by the' symbols 
HaP, HiP, Hc'P, HoP. ‘ 

d\vo assumptions ('sse'iitiial to 
e'onsisti'nt thinking are' known as 
tlu' Jeiw of ('ontirailiet/ioii ami tlii' 
law of the' ('.xeliided middle'. 
According to the' lirst, iJu' same' 
pre'elie'ate' e'ammt be' beilh adirnie'el 
aiiel (h'liie'd eif the' same' siibje'e-t (H 
cannot be botli P and not. P). 
Aeeoreling tei t,l)(' se'cennl, a give'n 
pre'die'ate' must be' e'itJier a.Dirine'el 
or eh'ine'd ed' a. give'u HUbje'cl. (H 
must be' eitlu'r P or not P ; the're' 
is ne> middle' course'), 

Din'e'i’e'iit imnu'eliate' infcre'nee'h 
are' imfilied in tin' A, I, L, 0 [iro- 
posit, iems, dliiis ; HaP inifilie's Hi P 
but, eh'iiie'S Hc'P and HeiP ; that is, 
if ('ve'ry H is P, some' H must bcs P, 
and it is fa,Ise' tn say t-batf no H i.s 
P or seniu' H is not P. On the* eithe'r 
hanel, HiP doe'S not itse'IJ' imply 
HaP, although HeiP may also be' 
true' ; ami HiP eixedueh's He'P but, it 
iK'it/ln'r ad'lirms nor eh'ine'S HeiP. 
ddn'st' relationships of the' four 
tyfH's eif preiposition a re' syste'nia.ti- 
e/iJly snmiuariHe'd in t,be' l.raditional 
se|iiar<' eif ofipositiem. A (n’etfiosi- 
tiem may imply nisei {a) its e'em- 
verse' or (/;) it,M obve'rse'. Thus : 
t,b(' preipeisitioig Thugtru/es( side of 
a Iriauff/e. is opposite, to the greatest 
(Uifjfe lias the' ('onve'rse', 7V/r 
atigte of a Iriatigle is opposite to the 
(jreulest side, ami tin' obve'rse', The 
(jeea/est side of a triangle is not 
opposite to the least angle. 

Hvij.ouisim. JMe'eb'ate' infe're'iiee' 
invedvt's the' nsi' of two proposi- 
lions containing a common tewm 
te> eh'i'ive' a- iK'W [iroposit-ieni, the' 
triiidi of which follows as a, neec's- 
sary coiise'((uein't'. 'rims : 

Kduca-te'el pe'Ofde' a, re' tolerant ; 

He* is cduemte'el ; 

There'fore', he is te)Iera,j»t,. 
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Such an inference is usually 
called a syllogism. The derived 
proposition is called the conclii- 
sion. The predicate of the conclu- 
sion (denoted by P) is called the 
major term. The subject of the 
conclusion (S) is called the minor 
term. The term appearing in both 
premises but not m the conclusion 
is called the middle term (M). Thus 
in the example Tre have : Major 
term, tolerant {persons) ; minor 
term, he ; middle term, educated 
people. The syllogism could be 
symbolised thus : 

(Major Premise) MaP ; 

(Minor Premise) 8ai\r ; 

(Conclusion) SaP. 

The A, I, E, 0 propositions can 
be combined to jiekl nineteen dif- 
ferent t}^es or moods of valid 
syllogism. The scholastic logicians 
of medieval times concerned them- 
selves principally with these form? 
of syllogism and devised elaborate 
rules and mnemonics regarding 
the different moods. The following 
two general rules of the syllogism 
are important : (1) The" middle 

term must be distributed at least 
once in the premises. (2) No term 
may be distributed in the conclu- 
sion if it is not distributed in its 
premise. A fallacy is an invalid 
inference ; e.g., Educated people 
are tolerant ; he is tolerant ; there- 
fore he is educated. This is an 
example of the fallacy of the un- 
distributed middle term. The word 
tolerant in neither premise denotes 
all and every tolerant person. 

Chains of Eeasoning 

A chain of reasoning consists of 
syllogisms so linked that the con- 
clusion of one is used as the pre- 
mise of another. Tor example : 
Educated people are tolerant ; he 
is educated ; therefore, he is 
tolerant. Tolerant persons are good 
workmates ; he is tolerant ; there- 
fore, he is a good workmate. No 
good workmate would tell tales of 
his fellows ; he is a good work- 
mate ; therefore, he would not tell 
tales. Such syllogistic chains of 
reasoning have usually to be dis- 
entangled by analysis of the words 
used- Thus, that just given might 
have been expressed as follows : 
He would not tell tales, for like all 
educated people he is tolerant, and 
therefore a good workmate, and 
hence incapable of tale-bearino- 
The chief function of formal logfc 
IS to analyse chains of reasoning 
in order to decide whether the 
.syllogisms are valid and to express 
the premises fully so that they can 
be adequately considered. 

Scientific Method. Inductive 
logic deals with the methods bv 
which new knowledge eanbegained. 


Observation and experiment pro- 
vide the raw materials of facts. 
These can be critically examined, 
analysed, classified, and groiijied, 
described, compared, eoiitnistiMl, 
and considered imaginatively m 
order to disceni common factors, 
similarities, differences, or causal 
relationships ; suppositions or hy- 
pothese.s can be formulated to 
explain tentatively what ha.s been 
observed ; these suppositions ca n 
be checked by seeing if they a.})ply 
eqiiall}'’ to other observations of 
the same kind ; they ca,u bti cor- 
rected and re-ehoeked ; event, iiaJly 
a generalisation or sciimt.itie la,w can 
lu' formulated that fits thccvidinice 
beyond all doubt. 

The Place of Statistical Analysis 

During this century nunarkaJilc 
progress has been mad(‘ in ilu^ 
technique of accurate observa t ion, 
in the design and coiiduet of (‘xjier- 
iment, and in the anal^'sis of 
the results of observation and 
experiment. The analy>sis is usually 
mathematical and statistical iii 
character, whether the obsiu-va,- 
tions concern, say, a.str()nomy, 
physics, agriculture, sociology, en- 
gineering, or dietetics. But the 
mastery of statistical method is no 
substitute for the constructive 
imagination that can pcreeivi' t hat 
a problem exists, determine tlu', 
kind of observation or e.xperinient 
that may provide the n^quisito 
evidence, and then r(*(‘ognize tlic' 
significance of the results scciin'd, 
either with or without tlu^ aid of 
statistical analysis. h. watson 

Bibliot/raphi/. A SysuMu af Loiiic, 
J. S. Mill, lS4.‘f ; Mhnncnlary 
Lessons in Logic, \V. >S. .Jcv'^oiis, 
LS7t) ; The P^!ncipl(^.s of »Sci(Mic(% 
W. S. Jevoiis, J87() ; .'V Nliori, 

History of Natural Sciinice, A. B. 
Buckley, 1876 ; Manual of Logii', 

J. Walton, 2 vols., 1801 ; 'ToxlLook 
of Logic, A. Wolf, 1030 ; 'hinkiiig 
to Some Purpose, L. Riobbing, 
1940 ; Industrial Rxpcrimentatioii, 

K. A. Brownlee, 1946. 

Logistics. Military term, origi- 
nally coined to denote tlie art of 
movfing and ciuartering arnu'd 
forces. Thc Ercnch term loglstlquc, 
of which it is a rendering, was lirst, 
used by the military writer domini, 
aiM is derived from lager, to loflge! 
The word is now obsolete in (Ireat 
Britain and on the Continent, but 
is still current in the U.R. army, 
covermg roughly those aspects of 
the duties of “■ Q ” branch, sup- 
plies, transport, and quartering 
which are concerned with keemim: 
an army mobile and ready to lighL 
Thus, a force unable to send foi^ 
ward enough ammunition for its 
artillery would be described as 
‘ logistically unsound.” tdee RtafT. 


Logogram (<b*. Ingas, word ; 
giantina, lelL'r)- A symbol or 
sign iihimI (o r(‘|)r('S('iit a word or 
the (('nniiiai ion of a word, for ( In' 
saJvC' of br(‘vi!,y and spiM'd in w ril- 
ing, c.g. / for “ (Jk'.” Logogram 
is also tlie iianu' givim lo a i>ir///J<' 
in v(‘rse. A word is cliosi'ii, nnd 
from ils conHtitmmt loi b'rs words 
an' mad(‘, synonyms of wliicli an' 
inlrodiua'd into IJu' vi'rsi', ami 
from lb('S(^ tlu^ original woni has 
to l)(i giK'Hsed. d’lius, if llu' word 
exlniuslion w('r(' cliosi'ii, from 
wliieli the words IiasL', heal, slom'. 
(d-c., can Ik' made, synonyias siicli 
<iM s[)('('(l, warmlli, |i('l»bio. would 
be iiilrodiiec'd inlo IIk' I'ik'n, 
giving cliii's from wliii'li IIk' word 
exliaiisl ion could b(' diseovi'n'd, 
Logone. .V ri\'('r and nalivi' 
staL' of Al'ri(‘a.. d’lii' rivi'r risi's 
in Rrcncli ( lairn'roons, and forma 
Mu^ boiindary Ik'Iwi'i'ii Mini colony 
and Rh'ikL blipmitoria' Africa.. It 
runs N.N.W,, from iriic m'ighboiir 
hood of Bakassi (o ils conibu'iici' 
wi(b (be Slniri, just below b'ort 
l.jmny. ddn' Logone is navigabb' 
for lauiielK'M as far as I lain, wlK'iaa^ 
there' is iiorlnge'. and wad'C com 
muniiailioii wiiJi t in' Bi'imi'. 

KorDK'rly ai vassa l Hi ate of 
Bornu, Mu' Htali' of Logoiu' now 
forms paid of ( bim'rooiis. d’lie 
country is Mwani|>y. d’lu' iialive 
e*ii|)il.a.I is ab Birni Logoiu', but (bo 
aclminisl ral iv(> ('('III re is Kiiaaeri, a 
Ic'W mil's above' Mu' oonllm'iioe' of 
die' Logoiu' a lid Mu' Slia ri, 

Logo.s (Mr., word). Mivi'k (nnii 
much ii.s(‘d in pliilosoiihy and Mieo 
logy. In pliilosophy it implien 
eilJu'r r('asoii or ri'ason as ('.vprt's ;od 
in s|)<'(‘eli; in Mu' .b'wisb and Mliria 
tian re'Jigions. Ilu' W'onI or medium 
of diviiu' ivve'hdion. Ib'caolihia, 
Plato, and Mk' Rioie pliiloMopbe'ra 
ailbribule'd Mu' niMonal onbu' of 
the' world lo a, eliviiU' Logon, 
iteasoii, or Mind. The' IL'brt'w 
sptuikiugde'vvs useui Mie word Me'm 
ra in tlie Hi'tise' (bat Mu' Mre'eta 
useul Logos, and in Mu' TargnniH. 
or Ara/maic parapbrasi'M of Mu' 
O.T., HfU'aJv no! ol de'hovali, bid of 
Bis Memra, as manilVsIeMl lo Abra . 
bam, Hagar, riaeob, and Mnses. 

(Combining Mrm'k pliiloMopb\* 
wdtlidewisli thought and (riulilion, 

S. dolm, in Mu' lu'giniiing of bis 
(lOsjU'l, (lelnu'M n> I dirisl lan dool riiu' 
of th(' Logeis, re'lerring (o ('brisl as 
(I) lb(' inward Weird eif Mnd, i,c. 
as much one wilh Mod Mu' Ibdlu'r 
as reiason Is oiu' with riuiseming 
man; aiul (2) as (lod’H eadvvard 
Word, lu'eauHi' be e'xplains and ri' 
veals to tiu' wmrld wlia,t Meul is, 
amh by beeumiing lb‘Hh, and living 
a Hinless human life', slmwe'd man' 
bow to Ikuumuc like' Mo,l. In Mu' 


wonl.s of S. iiK' l h(‘ Son is 

l-ho W'onl of < )o(l lu‘(‘aus(^ I lu' 
I^^UJic'r inadc! known I! is WiU by 
Him, as a, rnaji ■Jiiakes known his 
jniini by words,” 

fUblioffraplii/. llistioryof Doynni, 
vok ii, A. Uiinnvck, ISlM ; Mvolu- 
lion of Thoolofjjy in (do (ba^ok 
rhiloHophorH, Id t^Siird, l!)b4: 
Porsonal Jik^alism and ^l^■Miaoisln, 
VV. .R. liif^o, l!)d7 ; Tin' Kotirl.li 
(3()sp<'k ki. (k lloskyns, 11)10. 

Logotype, fn prinl iny, two or 
inoro lo((('rs, a. \\'oi‘d, or a pbi’aso 
oas(. as <»n(‘ pi(s-o, of typo, o.y. (n% 
of, in, on, (sl, (.b(\ (ion. It. should 
1)0! disl.inguislH'd from a. liyalmv', 
whicli c’onsis!s of two or inor(' tioii- 
iKsdt'd k‘l.((‘i‘s, bk(' IT or tv. Loyo- 
l.y[)('s ha.v(‘ nol. b<'on usod (‘\(('n- 
sivoly C'xoopii by ►lolin W'allinx 
foundin' of ddicdrimi's, and isirly in 
tho IlMlv (‘I'nliO ry by Marl Stan- 
hoj)in ddun ari^ ustul in tJn^ sot tiny 
up oC work involving nunu'rous 
ropotilions of tbit sanu^ soipumoo 
of k't'tors, as in diri'ot orios and 
di(!t.ionari(‘H. Loyot y piss nsluoo t lio 
tuuubor of hand inovonionts to bo 
tnadi^ by llio opera (oi‘ in piekiiiy 
u[) typi' oi’ dopressiny keys. On Hie 
oi lier hand, llii'V ineix'asi' t in ninii- 

I 

bor of eonipart'inents in a. easi*. of 
typo or kiys on a. keyboard to bo 
nioinorisod by tho eoinposilor. 
Also da.mayo. to any one eharao.ler 
of a. loyolypo noeessitades roplaeo- 
miMiti of the whok' eoinbinaitioii. 

Logxofio. Small inland pro» 
\'inoe‘ of N. Spain, ll^ ia bouinlod 
N. by l.li(‘ river IH>ro, a.nd lies 
mostly wil liin ils ba.sin. To I bi^ 
S.W. Ill' HiO! Sierra do la. Dernanda, 
a.ll.. 7,r)li2 f(.., and tho Rioo di'i 
Urbion, 7,:}HS ft,. Tln^ Idrl ilo ri'yion 
S. of iJu^ IHu’o, Ivuown as La Rioja., 
is famous for ils rod wiiu's. Loy- 
rofio a.lso proihuuvs ooroals, olive, 
oil, fruit., Ilax, honey, and silk, 
ddiiu'o are .somo minoruils, inoludiny 
silvor, oopper, and load, Aro.a, 

l, 1M(5 S(|. m. IN.p, (11)50) 1>21),7!)1. 

Logrofift. A lou'ti of Siinin, 

laipita.l orUici jirov, oi‘ Loyrono. 11. 
iTowns a. liill LHOO ft. almvo tlu' 
fort.ilo plain of tlio ri vor Idn'o, 01 

m. M of liiii'yos, on l.bo Surayossa.” 
Mii'aiida, do Lbi-o rly. Tho ld)ro is 
boro spaaim'd by two lirhlyivs - one 
bnilt. of sl.ono ni HIkS, tlio ol.bor 
niodorn, Tho t.own is walled, a.nd 
its ohm'oli is saki to Inwi^ bimn 
('onndod by ( !onH|,a.nt.ino. 'I'ho 
oontri^ ol* La Pdoja disiii’iol., 
laiyrono has a laryi^ trade in wine 
and rruit. Named l)y the Romans 
.Ldia. Pi'iya. and a.rtin'wai'ds Lno- 
roina, it. wa,H besii^yed by the 
hVoneh in 15:21 a.iid oeeii|)i(Ml by 
themLSOS L'L Poik ( 11150) 51,075. 

Logwood. Odie heart, wood of 
a l.roe, IldvputUKrfjJon r(iPip<rJ& 


idiiinii, a. naf.ivo of t.be, warmin' 
parts of S. America, and Ihi' \V. 
Indies. It, was lirst- imporl.ed t.o 
!hn'o[)o by llm Spa,niards in the 
Jtit.h (und.ury ; about- 1715 trade 
was (lov(*lopinl wdtb daimiioa., 
wJicne'o somo of t-ho bi'st yraili's 
now inmie. It-s va.luo depends 

f 1 



LoK'wood. Foliaffo and llowoi'S ol 
this American overjirioon tree 


upon Ibi^ pi'esinioi' id’ a, ooloui'iny 
pi'inoiple, liainna.toxy lin, wbieh is 
readily oxiilisod to a rod dyin 
liaomateiii. 'Phis is mxl.i'act ml and 
nsi'd in la.ryo ipuint-itios for dyoiny 
wool ainl sillo yonorally with a. 
olii'ominm or an iron monlant,. 
Lind, her, I'ayim, and other nui- 
toria.ks a)'e also dyed wit-h loyyvood. 
d'ho e.xl.i'aot- is pi'epa.ri'd noai' t-li<^ 
pkud.at.ions in da,mai('a,, where 
wood is I'odueed to ohips and 


oriyin. She [lei'sist.s in doiny so, 
a.nd wbon ho is pin'suadml to loll 
her tho .swni.n oa.ri'ios him a.wa.y 
ayain to i.Iio (Jra-il. Wa.yner took 
tins loyinid a.s t.liomo for Ids opera, 
Lohiniyrin, LS-IS, AVa Waynor. 

Lolimaiin, (iKoiuno Ai-ioiiU) 
(1 S(i5 dl)()l ), Lnylisli iwiekotor. 
I'Joi'M dune 2, IS()5, lie hoojuni' a.t 
2d oni‘ of tiho most, sneeo.ssl’nl 
bowdors oftibo day, a.nd a, mii.inst.ay 
of t-lio Sni'ivy tiinun. Dnriny ISSb 
1)0 lie was iiKlisponsablo to any 
roiH'esoid-fd.ivo Ikiylish idovon. lie 
took ovin’ 200 wdokol.H in lirsl.-elass 
mat.obos in (‘a, oh sinuson, LSSS !)(), 
his a.V(n'a,yes beiny 10-1)0, i;t-i;k 
and Lk02nms. lie phiyed in nine 
test mniehes a.yainst- Au.st.rulia, 
Minnn'iny Ids wicket, s at- a.n a.vorayo 
cost- of LkOl runs apieem Lob- 
mann died 1 )o('. 1 , 1 1)01 . 

Lohr, IIkumann (1S7I lIM.H). 
;\ British -sony writer. Born at 
Plymout.li, son of a, t.hin'd.riea l I'on- 
dnetor, he st-ndied at the Roya-I 
Academy of Mn.sie, where ho 
ya.inod the (Tarlt's Lucas inoda.I 
lor composition, lie wrot.o mori^ 
1 ha.n 200 sonys and balla-ds, the 
best, known binny My Little (troy 
I loine in t lii' Wo.mI., popular wdtb tl)o 
troops a))d mnoh fiarodiod by 
(horn dnriny (ho h'irst ( tnnd- ^\'ar'; 
and W'hot'o my ( kra van has Resti'd, 
of winch a. million copies wiM'o 
Hold. 1 b' dieil Dm'. (>, lltk'L 


I'xt-rneted with liol- wa.ter. L'm/- 
sa// Natui'Jil Oryanio (kdoiiriny 
Mattel's, Pm'kiriand hA'crosl., IDLS. 

Loluiru. Small (owm of Pmijah, 
India,, in Mohindr'ayarh (list., foi'“ 
morly the capital of Lidiarn, a, 
priiieoly H(a(,o. area 22(5 .'^l^. m.. 
widob was ruled by a U)»,wa.b wlio 
(raced his desoont IVom a Mokhara 
Mogul serving under tho empei'or 
Ahnia.d Shah,. Lord La.k(^ granted 
a f)or[)e!t-iia.l os(.a(,o i.o the na.wa,l), 
but trouble ooeurrod in tba-t 
ndor’s ri^la.tions with (he hhmt 
India. (Company and with bis owm 
family. In IS71 the British yovi'rn- 
monl- revived t.bi' I ilhmif luiwa.b in 
favour of AI;i.-nd-din Almi.ml Khan. 
Lobai’u ln.y wit.Inn Patiala- and 
Bast PnniJib si at, os union, formod 
1048, absorlx^d 11)5(5 in Pmijal), 

Lohengrin (La. Darin of Lor- 
raine). In moiheval (torman 
rouiano(\ one. of tlu^ luu’oo.s of the 
(Jrail oyolo. Hot is tlio snbjeot. of a 
High (hu'inaii poem, oomposod 
0. 1200, in eontimiation of VVol- 
IVain’s Pa-raifal. d’ho son of Pa.rsi- 


Lohr, M.Amn (h. ISOO). Aus- 
traliiin a.idro.ss. Born at Sydni'y, 
duly 28, LSl)(), slio Jirst, appixirod 
on i hi' lamdon 

stayidn Shock” 

Ileadtsl Ikdur, ' 

1001 . Knya-gi'd j ' * 
hy tho Kim- I 

dais in 1007, v k j 

she made her ' 

reputation in I ' \ 

S; vviTi : ' 

(.ho llaymar" 

i.,o UMi/.n 1 i.n Mario L61n’, 
kih jm ai.K.. Australian aefcross 
i him shi^ ap- 

jU'ared willDfrisi at. Ills Majest-y’s, 
a.nd in 101 1 vvit-h ILu'o.. MminyeroC 
tiu' DIohi' d’hciatri', lOLS 25, she 
produced u,nd aot.ed in smdi Mne- 
eoHHo.s as Nurse Pamson; ddieLa.uyh- 
iiiy Lady; Aroidt Wi^ All * Later 
earm^ The Piroadwimun', ID.'U ; 
(la, II it a Day, 1025; (kiiid. WihL 
ding, 1 02S ; Pla.yhilk 1018. In 
iilm.s from 1022, ,shn displayed 
adroit sot)histiea.((ul humour. 
Loir. iDver of Mra,nee. It, rises 


fal, and a- kniyl)(-of the Holy (jrail, 
he is eonveyeil by a swa-u throuyb 
(h(^ air at King Arthur’s eomnuiml 
to r(‘seue Klsa, danyht-er of the 
duke id' Brabant. Overeotning her 


in t.lie dept, of hhiread- Liar a.nd 
Hows generally SAV. to fall into 
the Sa,rthe nea-r Angers. Its 
limgt.h is (d)onti ISO in. 

Loire. Rivm' of h’ru-n<‘e. It, 


emmiy, he nnirrii's hjlsa, who Is 
not to impure of him as to las 


ri.ses in tfie (V'vimuoM, in the dept, 
ol' Ardcohe, and tlows N. and (ihen 
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\Y. into the Atlantic, jvliich it 
enters at St. Xazaire. The longest 
river in France, it flows some 620 
iiiiies throush much picturesque 
seeiicTV. Among the towns on itt 
banks are Orleans, Blois, Pours,^ 
Ansers, and Nantes. The chiet 
tributaries on the left bank are the 
Allicr, Cher, Tncire, and Vienne ; 
those on the right include the 
]\Iaine. The river drains nearly 
50,000 sq. m. 

The Lohe flows irregularly, ris- 
ing at times with great rapidity 
and flooding the country near it. 

It is at times iiavigahie for small 
vessels for a great part of its 
course, but it is not of much value 
as a commercial highwa}’. Canals 
have been cut parallel to and link- 
ing stretches of the river ; the 
Canal du Centre and others con- 
nect the Loire with other rivers. 
Attempts have been made to 
lessen the destructive Loire floods. 
Dykes and embankments have 
been built, and there are several 
dams, notably the great one near 
Roanne. 

Loire. Department of France. 
It is in the E. centre of the 
coiuitry, and takes its name from 
the river Loire. Much of it is hilly 
and it contains part of the Ceven- 
nes range ; but it also contains the 
plains of Forez and Roanne. Its 
chief rivers, besides the Loire, are 
the Lignon du Nord, the Gicr, the 
Aix, and the Ondaine ; the Rhone 
just touches it. 

In the N. Loire is an agricultural 
district, cattle being reared, and 
wheat and rye grown. In the 8. is 
a large coalfield, on which are the 
manufacturing towns, of which St. 
Etienne is centre. St. Etienne is 
the capital of the department and 
of one of the three arrondissements. 
Roanne and Montbrison are the 
capitals of the others. Other large 
towns are Chainbon-Feugerollcs, 
Firminy, La Ricamarie, Rive-de- 
Gier, Roche-la-Moliere, and St. 
diamond. Before the Revolution 
the district forming the depart- 
ment was part of the province of 
Lyonnais. Area 1,852 sq. m. Pop. 
(1954) 654,482. 

Loire-Atlantique. Depart- 
ment of France. It is in the W. of 
the country, the Bay of Biscay 
forming its W. boundary. It is a 
generalR flat and marshy district, 
subject to fi(j(jds and drained by the 
Loire and its tributaries, including 
I he Erdre and the ,'Sevre. A num- 
ber of canals have been constructed 
ihrongh it, 

Loire-AtJantique i.s a fine agi'i- 
eultural region and yields heavy 
crops of cereals ; horses and cattle 
are reared, and dairy farming is 


carried on. Ifalt is extracted from 
the marshes, granite is (luarricd, 
and there are fi.sheries olf the eoasl. 
The department is divided into 
four arrondissements, Nant(^s, 
Chateauhriant, >81. Nazaire, and 
Ancenis. Nantes is the capital ; 
other large towns are Coucrou, 
Esconblac-la-Baule, and Ivoze. 
Giierande, (.flisson, and Paiinboeul 
are interesting towns. In tli(‘ S. is 
the large lake of Grandlieu. Unt il 
the Revolution the clc})artment 
was in the province of Brittany. 
Area, 2,693 sq. m- Pop. (1954) 
733,575. 

Loiret. Department of France. 
In the centre of the country, it 
takes its name from a small tribu- 
taiy of the Loire. The Loire itscK 
flows through this department, as 
do the Essonne and the Lning. ddie 
department is mainly pja.in or })lati- 
eau. It contains the Gatinais, part 
of the wheat growing district (adletl 
the Beaucc, and a section of the in- 
fertile plain called the >Solognc. 
Cattle, sheep, and other livest.ock 
are abundant, and wheat is grown ; 
the vino is cultivated, and a huge 
area is covered by forest. Orleans 
is the capital, and there are three 
arrondissements — Orleans, Mont- 
argis, and Pithiviers, with capitals 
of the same name. There arc no 
other large towns in the depfirt- 
meiit, most of the area forming 
which was before the Revolution 
included in the province of Orle- 
anais. Area, 2,629 sq. m. Pop. 
(1954) 360,523. 


and jiart of tlu' Solognc and ol Uu’ 
Bcauiee. Wlicjit and oats are 
<a‘o\\'n, eatde and sln'ep are reare'L 
and tin' vim' is cull i\'al<'d. 9 bei^' 

are also eonsidi*rabl(' fiMM'sIs. Blnis 
is the capital of tiu' (h'partiucid' 
and of OIK' ot Mio Gir(‘(' {iiToiidisse" 

monies, IIk' olln'r arrondissi'iin'iitN 
iK'ing V(‘nd6nie <uk 1 IvonioranI in, 
with capitals o( tin' same mune. 
qin're arc no ot iu'r laigi' I owns. 
l>cl'or<' tlu' Ib'voliition ino.sl, ol lln' 
dc'pa.rtiueiit w'as in Oi'leaiiais. Ai’eji. 
2,478 s((. ni. Pop. ( 1 951 ) 2:19,821. 

Loisy, Aiji'Uki) Fkomin (1857 
P,M0). Finndi tlieologian. Born 
in Loi’rainc', lAd). 28, ISn7, In' was 
oi'daincd pi'ii'st » 

1879, and lie- ! 
canu' professor : 
of B i b 1 i V, Ui 1 ' 

('Xi^gtmis in < 

Paris, 1881 ; 
chaplain of I In' 

Do in i n i e a n i 
Coll V g a i, i 
Neuilly, 1894 ; 
and (liri'c.tor ol 




Loia, Ecuador. Main street o£ the 
town of Loja, capital of the province 

Loir-et-Cher. Depart nn'iit ol 
France. It takes its name from 
two rivers that flow through it. 
The Loire also flows across it, ; 
other streams are the Wauldre and 
the Beauvrou. The department is 
mainly plain or plateau. It con- 
tains the district called the Perchc, 


SorboniKU 1990, n'signing 1903 
upon adverse critieisin IVoin Rome, 
Loisy hUpi'd in foi’Vvait'<l tin' 
mochn'inst inovmnent in tln^ ll.G*. 
Cflnirch, ui'ging i-bat Uh) Ghureli 
could fnllil its mission in lln* 
world by aneiqifing liigin'r cril iciMin 
juid tiln^ oonipju'aiivi' sl udy of rcii 
gions. llis Fv.’uigih's SynopI iipic;;, 
1907, suggesting find' (In' Go.ipelo 
faih'd to giv<'. nii bisforicnl i'('coid. 
brougbli nJionli bis ('xcoinmnnica - 
tion. Ib' In'Id (be eliair in ('ci'h'si- 
asrienJ bislory a(- (be ('ollrge de 
Fraii(‘(\ 190!) ,32. DIhers of bio 
pnbliearioiis W('i'(' l/IRangih' a(< 
rEglis(‘, 1902; La, Beligion (rioi'at'l, 
1908; l.<a, Mnrah' Uunuuni'. I!)23, 
lie di('d ,) line I, 1040. A sludy by 
M. D, Petrie appeal'd in 1914. 

Loja. iSonI hernnnisli proviina' of 
Eeaiadnr, S. Ann'i'ii’a, l(, is 
bonndi'd >8., hh, and W., by Bern, 
and is (,rav('i’S('d by (In' Andes. 
Rich in luiiu'rafs, it. also has (‘Xlen- 
sive (’oi'i'sl.H of eiiieliona, (be bai'k 
of which is (exported. Ai'i'.'i, 1 1 ,000 
Hip m. Ropulation (esl., 1955) 
25.3, ,505. 

Loja., (be ca()i(,al, a(, an all. of 
6,8,50 (’(.,, lias a pliaismit elimali'. 
Lrimndt'd in Ifi'IO, it pohmi'hni'h a 
ca(,In*dra.l a-nd a la,w M(4n)ol. Wool- 
h'ns a, re auuh'. In (4ie lU'igbbonr- 
hood an' gold, silver, ami copper 
niiiK's ; I'cri'als, sugar, col (on, ami 
tobacco arc produci'd, ami call |e 
an^ raisiMl. Bop, (est., 1955) 23,809. 

Loja. 3'own of iSpain, in (In' 
pi'ov. of Gratnnhi. I(. Hinmis on (be 
river Genii, 32 m. by rly. \V, of 
Granada. Bicturcsqmdy plaeetl at 
the foot of hills overlooking Gio 
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Lollards’ Tower. Inlenor of tlio prison room in Lolliirds’ 
Tower, Lambolih Palace, London 


Ciaiil, it liuH a ruinocl Moorisli 
(iitadol, two 1 <;tli ('(MiiiuiT clmrchoH, 
and it palaci^ ol’ tin* dukc's of \'a- 
Icnciai. It iinuudacturi's coai’sc* 
wooIhaiH, I(‘aith(‘r, |)ai|K‘r, a.iid willv, 
and carrii'H on a, tlirivinp; trardo in 
oattlo and cK'roals. With AIha.inai, 
it formed one oftlie two Kt^yw of 
(h’anada.” It wan wixvsted from tlie 
Mooi'h hy Km-dinand 111, in 122(>, 
imt wa,M .soon aJ>a,ii(lon(‘d, iio h(^ 
r('ea.|)tnr(‘d by Kerdiiuind and Isa,- 
b(‘lla. May !is, MS(}, tliron^li the 
lielp orKn|j;liHli bowmen umbn* Lord 
Riv(u-H. Pop. (ijiriO) 

Lokeren. Town of Pel^inm, in 
K. Plandera, a rly junetioii about 
12 m. M.N.K. of (ihent. It i.s a 
mamdaetni'inji^ town in the dmiHcly 
p(s>[)led and highly proilmd iv<^ din- 
t^riet oi‘ VVaoHland. Tlu^ ehnreh ol’ 
8. Laavrmuai ban a. ranioiiH pulpit 
by Vta'haeghen. I’op. (c^Ht. 1055) 
2 ( 1 ,(K) 0 . 

Loki. A giaait in Seandina,vi/in 
mythology, of a raee that nhgnial 
b(doro th(^ gods, the pca’.sonilieation 
ofliri^ a.H a (i(iHtrue.ti\'(^ agent, llt^ is 
Ixaiutirnl, but (mnning a,nd nudig- 
nnnt, aiul .swc'ai'H frii'iulship with 
th(^ gods in order to ruin (Lmn aaul 
tin' world. Through hingnile Ihvidm’ 
{(/:!'.) vva.s Hhdn. In Honu' myths 
Loki is (‘.liaiinMl to a. rofik, while 
a Hia-pcmt drops fioison on him. 
His ehildnm a, re iln^ wolf lAmri/., 
tln^ (Mirth-serpimt, and ibd (r/,e.). 

LokniEn (Ara.b., devonrm’)* 
Tins tra.ditional aaithor of (‘('rtaaii 
Arabic. faJiIiNS, which ari' of (Ireek, 
origin, IL^ is eaJk'd tln^ son of 
lhuira» a ridative of dob, and is 
said to hav(^ lived for si'voral 
e(mturi(\s, and to have known 
Dawid, l>(!serih(Hl as a defornn^d 
hjthio|) slave, Lokman has heim 
identiliyd with tln^ (IhhOc Af'sop. 
One of the (Oiaptiu’s of tlu^ Koran, 
in which rerm’tmee is madi^ to 
the wisdom of the fa.hketelk'r, is 
cmtitled Lokman. 

Lokrum. AVv, Lacaamia. 

Lolland. Altiu'nativoHpidlingof 
Laahuid (f/.p,), 

Lollards. Narm^ given in hhig- 
land in the Mth and 15th eeutinaTs 
to tlu^ followiu'H of *lolm WyidilTo 
(q.v.). It is derivi'.d iVom the Middle 
l)nteh /o/Ma, to sing in an under- 
tone, the name Lollard having Ixam 
applied to the numibers ofan assoei- 
atioii for burying tlnulead, Iduinhal 
at Antwerp c. 1.11)0, whiidi, liki^ a 
similar body, tln^ Beghards, (‘aane 
to he jHirsecntcd for HuspcHiOal 
heresy. ILuieetlie ti^rm wsrs (ex- 
tended in Kngland to those who, 
uinhw a religious guise, conecmicHl, 
turbulcrit motive's. Bomt^ w(ill- 
known Lollards w(a‘(( more or Uhs 
indeptaident of WyctlilTo’s inllu- 
ence; oth(ww('re simply men who 


sought lilu'ir own 
salval ion in an in- 
dividiiaJisI ie way, 
n'gardless of tht' 

( 'hureh, and W(‘?’(' 
sonK'liiiK'.s ('om- 
nnmisti() in their 
ideas. Huy at- 
taxiki'd (‘('.ek'.sias- 
ticfal (mdownu'iits, 
tJn^ hii'ra. re iiy. 
ek'iTial eelihney, 
th(( Ma.ss, and 
prayers for tlu^ 

(haul ;eharg<'d the 
e.k'rgy with im- 
morality; and de- 
nonn(’(Ml (aipita.! 
punishmeut. 

1’he llrst Kngli.sh staiuL^ against 
h(U'(‘,sy, in th(( rciign of lti(dia.rd 11, 
was passeal hy the lords n,nd 
dir<ad/(al agaimst the Lollards. In 
1.188 both lords and (iomnions 
pd-itioiK'd the king against iJu'ni, 
aaid royal urging r('i)r('Ssiou 

W(a‘e s(‘nt to the a.rehhiMhop,s 
a,nd tiu'ir HulTra,ga,nH. In 1105 
t-hc) Lollards t/lieinse'lvevs pi’('s('ntod 
thinr (uise to j)arliam(mt. In Lldl 
th(( si/Uitute I )e ha,er(‘(«ieo eoni- 
bunmdo was [>as.st*(L and wln'iv'as 
e\'(-ofnmuni<!a.tioi» a,nd imprison- 
numt lunl Imh'ii t,he worst forms of 
punishnuMit for lu'rc'sy, the civil 
authoritit'H w(u*(^ now (unpoweivd 
to iiilliet death hy Imrniiig upon 
/dl olh'iub'rH ha-inked ov(‘r to llnmi 
hy tlu( eeek'siaistieal (foui'is. A 
prondiKMit victim wa,s Hii’ John 
( lldeaslle (f/.e.) in LI 17. 

Bd-wes'ii MO I a.nd 15.12 forty- 
H('ven Lolla,rdHsull'ered tiu' ('xi-renu^ 
ptMialty, As it {|('velop((d, Lollardy 
assumed a social and pMitieal 
chaniehw, and was n.se'd by 
eourtieu’s^ Of)pos(‘d to tlu' poliLeal 
pow(H‘ of tine fFnelatc.s. (huu'raJly 
tine Ijolhu'ds weaxe a f)oor and lul- 
ketha’eed (X'ophe. Though n'prc'SWHl 
in both KnglaiHd (('speeiaJly in 
London) a, ml (Scotland (Ayrshine) 
by (Imreh jind statce, tiny pne- 
paned the way to some extoidi for 
the Ki(d'(jrmatlon ((/./’.). 

JUHuHjrnfiliij, Wyelinb and Mu^ 
Movtenumt for Ihefonn, R,. L. Poole, 
188!) • TI,udPoHsn,nl,H’ liisinga.nd Mi(> 
Lolliii'ds, ed, B. Pevwdl and (L M. 
1'r(W('lyan, 18!)S); Oonstaiaditma.I 
llislory <»(' Knghuul, W, Stubbs, 5t,b 
(nl. I8!)(i { Kiighuui itv the Age of 
Wyt'lilTe, (L M. 'IVevelyan, Ird (sL, 
IpOH ; Lollardy and tlicn lic^fonna,- 
\ ion in Bngland, J. I laird luer, 1008 ; 
and a nov(d, Ih^ Rid<^H in 'rriumjeli, 
P. Lindsay, P.)-I5. 

Lollards^ Tower. Placui of i»n- 
prisonnumti atta<du^d to ofjiseopaJ 
pala<a(H for tbost^ acauiHcul ol’ here^sy. 
'.Phe tower at IjunbdJi Palaijo 
(r/.a.), popularly known simue th<» 
i8tb (H'ntiiry a,s the Lollards’ 


I’ovva'r, ()W(\s IJiis lunne t(> a. ((on- 
fusion h('tvv('(m the aii’<dd)ishop’s 
prison a, 11(1 that of Uk' bishop (d' 
Loudon a,t Old S. La.iiPs, whi(d» is 
deliiiilviy eaJhal tlu' Lollards’ 
Tow^m* by Stow. ('oitnitH (Tapters 
in tlu^ History (d* Old S. Hull’s, 
W. S. Sim[)Nou, 1881, 

Ldllingitc. In miiH'ndogy, 
esH('ntially iron diarsmiiih^ (P('Ah.,), 
oeeiirring as stei'bwliite inetaJlie 
gra,ins in mim'raJ veins formi'd at 
iiiodi'rate IcmperatiuH's. It t‘('- 
smnbk'H arHi'iiopvrit<\ bufi e,oiita.iiis 
a. inmdi liigln'r proportion (d' 
a-rH('uie a.nd is a richer ori'-minerid 
of Hiat ('hmnmt. 

Lolo. OhiiK'Mi^ eolhsdive nanu'i 
for alloriginal pisiph's living eldi'lly 
in Sz(udi\\'aji, Kweichow, and 
\'uniian. (l-dliug Mumisi'lves Nosu, 
they iuelinh^ the Man and llsifan 
trilx's. Tall, wa.vydiairi'd, hardy 
hillmen. Hay (ximprisi^ tin' indde 
Ilai (hlaekdiorn's) a-ud the fih'Iieiaa 
Pai (whib'dioiu's). I’Indr THx'l.o- 
Bnrnia.n spi't'eh is shared by Lisu, 
Lahu, and oHnu’ tribi'S, I’Iny are 
no(('d for tlii'ir liras olP'O ilbmiin" 
altal, MSS., in w'hieh Hie wriltc'n 
(!ba,ra(d.<u*H run downwa,rds. 

Lomami. Iviveroftln^ Ik'lgiaai 
Oongo, a. Hoiitlusm Ix’ibnta.ry of (die 
Oongo. ItiMins lu'arly f)a.railel wildi 
tlu^ Lualad)a.”( loiigo, a.iid ('idvrs (die 
madn strixun at Isangi, aboidi 55 m, 
below Stauhy villi'. l(i has not re- 
(Huved the atdonldon of explori'rs 
a, ml (.ra.d('rs, aitid Hows (dirough uai 
ind<nown seeliioa of (die (auui(.ry. 
Lomami is (die mum^ of a> dist, 
coid'.aining tla^ nppeu’ courses of tlio 
.Lomami Uiinl Suinkuru, 

Lombard, OAmimo (11)01) 42). 
Amerie.aii (ilni ac'tri'ss. danc' Pe(.ei‘H 
was horn at Port Wayne, I ml.. 
Oet. (}, 11)00, and ap[)(^ar<'d on the 
Hcri'i'ii IVoni I02(i, at lirst in Mark 
Setuuddi eornedies. Then sliei 
playcxl^ till' blonde adventuress 
ivfie of frart, but in 10.1(5 ma,d<^ a 
Huee(%s in ‘''eraiZy ” eomeily with 
My Man (tidfrxy, La(,(a’ lilms 
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Peter Lombard, 
Italian schoolman 


incliided Xothiiig Sacred,^ 193S ; 
Thty Knew Wliat T'ley anted, 
1941- She w’as killed, during a 
war bond selling tour, in ^aii air 
crash near Las 'I egas, iNe^ada, 
Jan. 16, 1942. She married (1) 
William Powell ; (2) Clark Gable, 
Lombard, Peter (c. 1100-60). 
Italian schooliiian. Born at No- 
rara, then in Lombardy, be was 
educated at 
Bologna and 
Pve'nW, wliere 
h e w as b e- 
friended bv 
Bernard ol 
Clairvaus, and 
at Paris, where 
be was a pupil 
of Abelard. 

He became a 
teacher of 
theologv, canon of tlie convent of 
S. Victor, and, in 1159, bishop 
of Paris. He is said to have 
been the first to obtain the title of 
doctor of theology in the univer- 
sity of Paris. He is called Magister 
Sententiarura (master of sentences) 
from bis theological manual, Libri 
quatuor scntentiaruni, Four Books 
of Sentences, collated from the 
Scriptures and the works of the 
early Fathers, and designed to ex- 
plam the whole system of Catholic 
theology and ethics. Upon this 
work, which served for a long time 
as the basis of all theological litera- 
ture in Europe, more than 4,000 
theologians are said to have 
written commentaries. 

The first book treats of God, and 
brought the author before the 
Lateran council in 1139 on a charge 
of heresy, of which he was ac- 
quitted ; the second, created things ; 
the third, the incarnation, redemp- 
tion, and human virtues ; the 
fourth, eschatology and the sacra- 
ments. He maintained that, until 
the day of judgement, the inhabit- 
ants of heaven and hell will con- 
tinually see one another, but that 
in the succeeding eternity the in- 
habitants of heaven alone will see 
those of the opposite world. Two 
other works, a Commentary on the 
Psalms and Commentaries upon 
all the Pauline epistles, arc attri- 
buted to Lombard, who died in 
Paris, July 20, 1160. Consult Life 
(in French), F. Protois, 1881. 

Lombards. Ancient people of 
Europe. The Lombards or Lango- 
bardi, whose name perhaps means 
the men of the long axes, were 
among the last of the Teutonic 
tribes who forced their way into 
that part of Europe which had 
been Latinised by the Roman em- 
pire. They lived on the lower Elbe 
in the 1st century of the Christian 


era, but are found four cciituru's 
later in Moravia, where tliey be- 
came Allans. They n'^v^oltial t'loiu 
the Heruli, anti siibsequeutly over- 
threw' them in 493. 

In the middle ol tlu‘ Oth century, 
aided by the Tartar Avars (r/.r.), 
they extirpated the kindred Ger- 
man people of the Gepidae on the 
middle and upper Danube, and 
then, uud'W their king Albnin, 
burst into N. Italy, 568, and made 
themselves masters of tlie w'lude 
plain of the Po, making I’avia 
their capital. Hence the' region 
which they acquired rceciviHl it-s 
permanent name of Lomhartly. 
After Alboin (cl. 572) the Lombards 
W'erc ruled according It) aueieut 
tribal customs by many captains 
or chiefs, who extended tluur con- 
quests over half Italy as far as the 
southern duchy of Jlencveiit'O ; a 
merely nominal sovereignty was 
enjoyed by an elected king. Catho- 
Ucism replaced Ariariisni about 6(M) 
through the infiueuce of Queen 
Thcodolinda. There were periods 
of comparative progress in the 
time of Agilulf (591-615) and Ro- 
thari (636-652), who issiK'd the 
code of Lombard law's. 

From the middle of the 7th cent, 
till the middle of the 8th cijiit. 
Lombard dukes and kings were a 
perpetual menace to the papacy. 
The establishment of a real Lom- 
bard kingdom of Italy seemed close 
at hand in the reign of Liutprarid 
(712-43). He established a real 
authority over the Lombard (Inkes. 
A quarrel between Lint pram 1 and 
Pope Gregory III, and an attaelc 
upon Rome, caused the pope to 
appeal to the Frank Charles Martel 
against the Lombards, but it was 
not till after Liutprand’s di'atli 
that Pepin, the sou of Cliarh'S, 
answered the papal apptud and set 
about the subjugation of the Lom- 
bards, which was actually complet- 
ed in 774 by his son, Charlemagne. 

The crown of Lomliardy be- 
came the symbol of the. im])erial 
supremacy in Italy, and the Lom- 
bard kingdom itself soon disap- 
peared. In the later Middle Ag('S 
the name of the Lombards, still 
preserved in Lombard Street, was 
given to the Italians who took the 
place of the expelled Jews in pro- 
viding the crown with financial 
support. Consult Italy and h(u‘ 
Invaders, T. Hodgkin, 2ad ed. 
1892-96. 

Lombard Street. A London 
thoroughfare, running from the 
Bank of England to Gracechureh 
Street, across which it is continued 
by Fenchurch Street. It contains 
the Wren church of S. Edmund— 
another of his, All Hallows, has 


LOMBARMIY POF’LAl? 


lu'cn r('iuo\’<'<l iiiid(‘r a rt'plsiinniig 
si’luMue -Siiid S. Mai’y W li, 

Imill' by Hawksmoor. Oil Iiomba,i‘d 
Street iid’e George ^ ai'd and 1 longh 
(lourt, vvlu‘i‘(' a tabl('t records lilnipt 
i’o|)e w;m born. 'VUv sl.rt'et (dJidns 
ilis iiauu' fi'om tb<' Ijoniba.rds who 
H(‘til(‘d iis ea,rly [unhaps Jwi I he 
12th eontury. J'ln'y wmo mom'.v* 
l(‘iul('rs, ami I'his assof'iallon has 
been k(q)l up, many of the greal- 
Ilritisli n.iid for‘(‘ign banks Inuing; 
tJuMi’ oirnu^s b('i*(‘. Loiubio'd »Stri*el/ 
is ofti'ii used as u. synotiym lor the 
Jjoudou luoiu'y ma.rkelu It is als(» 
till'. Lil.b^ of a <'lassie work by 
liagidiol, 1873. 

Lombardy (Hal. Londnirdm). 
One oC tiu' regions ol' N, llaly. It 
bonh'rs the Swiss eautous Grisous 
and 'rieino, a.n(l eoidains t he valh'.y 
of lli(' Po Iroiu tih(' Itliad'tian Alpa 
in th(‘ N., Ix'tvvemi Pii'dmont ami 
VemHn., to Emilia in the S. It* 
(unl)rae-('H Idui provs. ol P»erganio, 
Br(‘s(;ia, (Joiuo, (Ireuiona, Maid^tia, 
Milan, Pavia, 8ondi*ii>, and Vu»reH(\ 
E,xe('i)t in the N., wdusH' it is luoun" 
iaiiio\iH, th(^ Hui'raiu^ is virtually 
a fertihs and vvcOlauiltivated plain. 
Th(^ division is wa‘11 waterisl by 
the rivi'i’s Po, Adda, Oglio, Tieino, 
cte., ami is w'ell eanidisi'd and irrl* 
gated. Lake! Maggiori^ is on thi^ W, 
bouudairy a.ml (birda lii's 

on th(^ E. fronthu’. 'Pin' bi'mitlful 
laki'is of Oomo and Iseo are wlmlly 
within ijoinbardy. 'Pile eliniale in 
wry liotr in siimnuM' and <old in 
wintiu’. 'Plu^ ehii'f prodm'tiona ai‘e 
iron, copper, zirng miu'bhy |»'ranit(\ 
ami alabaster. 

iSilk islai'giJy manuraidsired, and 
the mulberry toM' eidllvated, w bib' 
rice, rn?d/.(‘, lla.x, luunp, wine, fruil, 
ami nutiH an^ grown. TIu' eliief 
town is Milan, 

Lombardy was named afti'i* tb«" 
Lombards (f/.?'.), who wi'i'sled it 
568, from t,lu^ E. Ilonnui mnpire. 
(lompKU’etl by the Romans 222 n.f., 
it ba.(l b(*en pai*l; nf (Jallia ( lisalpina 
or 'PraiUNjiadana. 'I'lie Lnmliai'd 
citii's, wWivM grew ritdi by indust ry 
and trad,(u foi'iiUMl siiiall n'publii'H 
and joined lihn Lombard leagms 
whieb HueceHstully hUumI nut.againnli 
the empin'ors, liy tlie elnst' of thr' 
Middb' Ag(*H Ijomdiardy came umba’ 
the rul(^ of tlu', dukes of Milan. It 
later hill umba’ tlu^ sway of Spain, 
and tlum of Austria, It was taken 
from the latUa' in 1859 ami made 
part of tlie kingdom of Sardinia, 
and two ytairs lat.ia’ was ineor™ 
porated in the new kingdom of 
Italy, Arm, 9,183 h(i. m. Pop. 
(1951) 6,504,738. 

Lombardy Poplar (/Ni/nPax 
ilallca). Tall-growing mu<*h 
ustal for ornarmaital pnrposeH, It- is 
of hybrid origin, mu' of the parents 
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LOMZA 


b(‘in{: 5 tho blaok 

poplar (/^ ni- 

(jra). Ma[ji(Uy 

{jjrovvinf:^ In tilus 

fonnof a.Mpin', 

il, aU-aiiiH a 

of from 

l()() io 150 ft,. 

Malo a.iul f(^ 

lualo riowao'H 

a.r('i homo on 

(lillVrc'iit inn'H, 

juid it- i.s iho 

nialci which i.s 

c, 0 ui m only 

fi;i’o\vn, [)i’opa- 

jjralion h(dtig 

iiuuh' hy HU(dc- 

orH and ont- 

tdnp^H. 

11 ranch i njj; 

illuM. ; Oopla-r. 

Iiombok. Iwland of lnd<n\(‘Hia. 

In the kSunda group, it- is H(^f)!vraltMl 

from Wanihawa on (ho h], l)y (,ho 

iMt-rnit- of Allies and from Hali on 

t-lu^ \V. hv tin' stniil- of Lomhok. 

■ 

1\v’o rnonntiiin oh id ns (ex I ('in I idong 
(-ho S. a,nd N. coant-s, in t-ho Iji-t-t-or 
of whioli is i\. vok'anio f)('iiJv, Ml,. 
Lombok, I2,.‘n0 ft. high. Ih't-wx'on 
(-In' nionn(-ains i,s a- i'ort-ilo valh'y 
in which ri(U', mai'/(\ a-nd ('olT('(^ sini 
grown, and ('at-t-h^ iuid horH('H ra-is('(L 
d'ho oajhl-a-l is Malaram and (-ho 
in'incii'Uil port Ami)amun, on t-ho 
VV. ooa-st. Tli(' island (‘Xporl-s 
oa-t-t-h', horse's, iohane-o, and indigo. 
Lombok, under Dutch control in 
1S!)-L veas goveu'fU'd by a- ni-ja-li 
(-hrough the Dul-edi iH'sidt'id- of 
La-Ii n-nd Lombok until ocempiod 
by t-h<' da-pan(W(‘, lltl2 -15. It i,s 
parl-oftln^ r('j>uhli('. ol' Indoiu'sia, 
Lombok, Wthait <n*'. (Huuuu'l 
s('pivrating Ijombok from Itali, 
Itnloin'-sia-. Alt-hough at it-s narrenv- 
(^st only 2‘J! m. wide, and in plaeoH 
only LO^^b ft-.dt't'jg it- a-lsoHe^fiaral.cM 
.Asi!!, from Ausl-rala-sia- a-s regard-s 
lloni, junl fauna, a, fact discove'rcd 
hy A. K-. WiUlacc (</.<’.). 

Lombroso, (hoHAitw (ISihl- 
IhOb). Il-alian ('.ritninologist. Born 
JNov. IH, IHIhh h<^ lu'catuc. an army 

Hurg(‘on, IHhb ; 
pro ferns or of 
inemt-a-ldiHt'ase'H 
at Lavia uni- 
veu'sity, 18(52 ; 
later proh'HHOj' 
of forensic 
uu'dicine^ and 
psyeihiatry at 
hhlrin. In 1875 
lus puhlislu'd 
his monutue'n' 
tal work L’Uomo Dt'Iimttumte^ 
(Tin's driminal), in wluesli he pro- 
nwlgate'd t-liei tlu'ory that theu'Ci 
was a (U'tinite^ enaminal type which 
conld be^ distinguisln'd from i-lu' 




Lomliarely Foplar in 
winter, Ishowing 
vortical elirecl-ion 
of branch {growth 


normal t-ypo both anai-emiicaHy 
aiul psych()le>gie*a.IIy. (Jtlu'r boolcs 
includes Then Man e)f Oe'uiu.s (hhig. 
t-rans. 1801); (harm', its (Anise's 
and R-enuedie's (Rug. trans. 15)1 1 ). 
lies died Oed-, 10, 15)00. AV'c (Iriin- 
iiiology ; roa.sae// Life', .11, Kun*Ha, 
Rug, trails. 1,01 1. 

Lome. S('a})eu*t. of Rre'uch Okigo- 
land. IJmk'r tlm (k'riuan iidminis- 
t-rat-ion iH'fore^ the. Fimt (hx'at 
VViU', it was tho e!ji.pd-;i-l of the 
counl-ry, Situate'd 
in the e'xt.rcme' VV. 
of the' (uilony, eui 
tiu' Bightof Beilin, 
it is coime'c-tcd 
wi th A tak panu' hy 
rly., and also hy 
rly . along tdi <' 
coast wi t.h An - 
e'c-he). port 

JuiM a wharf wliic-h 
cji-n t-alco a- daily 
tra,(liimf (!()() tons. 

Lomo Wii.s cap- 
tiured from the 
(h'nnans hy ii, 

British force' on 
Aug.7, lObL (kip. 

27,5)08. 

Lomond. StioU-ish leaih or hi.ke>. 
It cove'i'H 27 H(p nil., hut has a 
levngtli of 2.*1 m., the breadth be'ing 
ruosl-ly emeu milei and only at one 
point 5 m. The largi'st inla-iid loch 
in iScot-huid, it is ol’t.t'n e-alkal 
the most he'ant-ifuL Its e'.xtn'mc 
le'iigth is hed-we'c'n Ardhii and 
.Balioch. It lie's he'tw('(^n Slirling- 
shirei anel Duinhartonshire';, amid 


Lomond. A(- Jnve'rsna-id eeiaelu^s 
from l-Iies 'Trossachs c-oiuK'ot with 
this st-i'anicrs em tho lake. The 
romanl-ic assoetiationH eif tlu^ dis- 
t-riet inspired a- ee'k'brate'd song. 
Around Ba-lloeh i(-s slmro lia-s Ix'i'n 
industria-li-sod ; at I uve'ruglas, on 
l-h(' weist-i'rn shore of (-lus la-ke, a 
poweM’ siatiion of the' N. of Se'.ol-land 
iiye lro«('I(H'tric, hoe-rd’s Loch Sloy 
si'liemei esamei into operat-iou in 
Marcli, ll).50. AV-e, Btm Lomond. 


Lomza. '1 'own of Bia-lyst-olc, 
Bola-ud. In l-lu' lOt-h e'e'nt. it- ha.d a 
trado wit-h Ih'iissia a,nd Lil-huania. 
1 u 1 705 i(, came under t-hc dominion 
of Rmssia,, and afl-or tho pea-e'C 
of 'Filsit (1807) it wa-s nndeu" 
Russia-n rtdo until 11)18 It la.y 
in R-n,ssia,n - oi'cniiksl Rohuid 
a-ft-cr ilu' partition of 15)50, was 
overrun by tho (Icrmans in 11)11, 



Lome, West Africa. European auarter of fcUia seaport 
town of French Tof?oland 



Loch Lomond, Scotland. View ol the looh looking eastward from L«»s 


mountain and othew see'.neu’y eiE and reempt-ured hy the RuHsians': 
gre'at beauty. In the lake' are a artcr bitt.er lighting, S('pt. 15, 1 5)-M. 
numlx'r of weaxh'd islands. It It Bia-nds on tlie Na-renv, a- l-ributary 
re'ce'ive's tlm Kndrick, Luhh, Arklet, of the Bug, HO m. N.R, of Warsaw, 
and othew strinuns, and its wat-ews on a hra-neh of the Ijtsningrad- 
pasH hy ilm Le'ven and the (Hyih' Warsaw rly. OVade is e'arrieul em in 
te) tlu' se'a. On the R. sidi' is Be'U corn, ( imhe'r, and tar. 



LONDON: THE WORLD’S LARGEST CAPITAL 

W. ERIC JACKSON. Assistant Clerk to tbr Eoudou County CouncU 

Here is an account of the history and activities nf the icipifal of (ircaf Itntain, iucluituri farticulars 
of the effect on that citv of the atr ranis it suffered dunni* the Second Great War. I'lseiohere in this usak 
are hundreds of articles concerned leith the boroughs, districts, parks, squares, hiiUdinys, imoiii nienls, ete.^ 
of the metropolis, eg. Danksidc ; Lambeth; Kensington; Westniinslev ; Hyde Lark; 'I'rafalyar 
Square; Guildhall; Lain Courts; Tourer, The, etc See also Great Fire and biographies of eminent 

Londoners: Defoe; Dickens; Hogarth; Milton; repys,ete. 


The name London has many 
meanings. In the popular sense it 
includes the vast inhabited area 

which stretches 

\ I Iiji'l;' f from Kew to 
X Barking, from 

Surbiton to En- 
! — field, and even 
I ii beyond. When 

the registrar- 
general, for stat- 
City of London istical purposes, 
arms devised the 

term “ Greater London ” he took 
the metropolitan police and city 
police districts which together form 
an area more or less witliin a radius 
of 15 m. from Charing Cross. That 
term has since become popular and 
expresses a recognition that this 
great area is, in ^ ■ 

many senses, one 
unit. Greater MiilMiLiil 
London, in fact, 
comprises the ^ : 

whole of Middle- 
sex and parts of 
the cos. of Essex, 

Kent, Surrey, and County of London 
Hertford, has an 
area of 693 sq.m,, and a pop. (1951) 
of 8,346,137. The built-up sprawl 
into which the original London has 
expanded has not ceased at the 
boundary of “ Greater London ” 
so defined, the plan issued in 1944 
including an even wider area. 

The present City, 675 acres in 
area (pop. 5,268 in 1951), is the 
original London dating from 
Homan times. It lay within the 
city wall, with the Ludgate in the 
M., Aldgate in the E., Aldersgate 
in the N., and the Thames as its 


S. boundary. In contemporary 
speech the name London is inor'C 
appropriately applied to the ad- 
ministrative CO. of London, formed 
in 1889. This contains about 1 J S 
sq. m., with a pop. (1951) of 
3,348,336, and includes the city. 
Outside the city, the co. is divided 
into 28 met. hors. London is 
divided into 43 bor. constituonci(‘,H, 
one of which is the City, the city 
of Westminster, and the Inner and 
Middle Temple. 

The London postal area is huger 
than the co., although it (hx's not 
contain some small parts of Wool- 
wich and Lewisham. It is divided 
into eight districts, wdiich in turn 
are divided into a total of 11 S 
separate delivery areas. For the 
purpose of main drainage, elo(!- 
tricity supply, and watur sui)ply 
other special areas have been 
defined, each differing from the 
others and each larger than llu 5 eo. 

Geology and Geography. The 
primary factor which has (let,ei'- 
rained the importance of Jjomlon 
is its position at the head of iJie 
Thames estuary, the main gateway 
into Britain from the Continent. 
Medieval chroniclers attribute ilio 
foundation of London to legendary 
heroes of prehistoric ages, but froiii 
archaeological and historical evi- 
dence there is little doubt 1,1 lat 
before the first cent. a.d. tlni sit<i 
of London was a marshy tracit 
merging on the higher ground into 
primeval forest, and iliat the main 
crossing of the Thames used by the 
Romans was at or near the site of 
the present-day London bridge. 
South of the river most of the land 
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in tlie London area is low-lying. 
Bi'caiise of its marsliim^HH it was 
littli^ bnilt on unl,il Gk' lOMi (■('iit. 
N. of the river IJk^ ground riiii'M 

fairly sliarjily, (ixci'pting wfn'ri^ 

stnxuns ran down from tila^ I lamp- 
sti'ad luMghts. 91)0 VVd'.stJiniirnc' 

llowi'd through what is now Hyde 

pa,rk to its outld, at ( 'IkIhin'i ; tla^ 
Tyburn ran a Iittl<> to th<^ wi'hI, of 
Bond iSt., a.(‘roHs Grcaai Park, and 
into tli(^ 'Tlianu's by two branclii'M 
at A¥('stminMi,(a' ; the coursi' of the 
llolboarnc was by King’s Ciuna, 
along till' line of' Karringdon St. 
iiiKh'i' what is now Holborn via- 
duct, tlu^ lower rcaiclu'H biang called 
the Kliad;. To tla^ K. tli(^ river Lea, 
still (‘mf)ti(‘H itsi'lf by niaiiv iuouIJim 
into the Thu, nil's, 

London li(\s within tlie ehalk 
ha, sin wliiiF (vxti'nds from S. Ib'rts. 
to till* Ninth Downs of Siirrc'V and 
Kent, d’lie basin is overlaid’ by a, 
di'jiosit <)l London clay which, in 
its tui'n, has bcini cov'crcd in part, 
by hx’al deposit , m of rivrr grax cla. 
These gravels form a, clean, dig* 
metalling' emiiumt.ly Hiiitahh' fdr 
luibitiiliioiK 

Mvitf^Y Ilis'i'intY London fa in 
origin two cities, the City of Lom 
don, from its foundation in Koman 
timi^s a, triiding centre, and tlu' 
city of W^cstni iiiHliCr, wliieh |0'e\v 
up slowly round ihe royal pal ace 
ol VV(^sl,miiist,er. DotJi eiticM ” 
grew until tlu'ir huildinga joined, 
but t,hronghout I, he eeiil.s! their 
main ehara.etm-iatiieM have been re- 
tained. The City of London ia t lu' 
cmitre of eommertax WVatmiimt er 
“the west end;’ is the main shop: 
jiing a, ml enteitainmenta ipiarler 
and the siait of govt,. 

laeituN tells us Unit Londinium 
waH _aIrea,dy a ffonrishiug eoin- 
mimity when in a.o. 60 it waa 
destroyed by lioadieea- and (ler 
tribissmen. it was soon relmilt, 
by the Itoimuis and was de. 
iimded against further attaek by 
a wall, portions of wbieh H|,i’ll 
remain to ma,rk t,be boimdH ot 
Die Kommi eity, mq. {„ t,be 'bower, 

111 the ehurebyard of N. (b'les, 
ta‘ip|)|('gai(\ and in tfie atreet now 
ealkal London Walk After the witli- 
driiwal of the D,oiua.n.M in A.n, dltb 
Britain wars subjected to waives 
of invasion by Cermanie tribes 
will) kiu'w'^ nothing of urban eivil- 
i/ation. J.,i(e ebbed from London 
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Jiiid ii„s build full into d(‘cay, 
bid' il. iw uidilvi'Iy I'liali ii Aviia 
('(Uii plclol y d(‘S('ri'(‘d, If muHii liavu 
SOUK' of its forniui’ iiu- 
porljitin^ by (Ju' bi'yliiidiiL' of iJu'i 
7('b (^(Md«., ior in (lO-l Mollil/us was 
fotiH('(*rali('d bislu^p of Jjoiidoii. 

lhirin<»; tiho wars apiaiusli fju* 
Dauos, Louduii, onua inoru' a irad- 
ing coidK'is, was a, bom^ of eonUitt- 
tion. it Huoins to liavo bciui tJio 
cciiU’c of govt, wliori Oanutu bo- 
uaimi king ol' England, lldio abboy 
of Wi^stniinster, Ibundod probably 
in tbo 8(.h cent, on tho Islci of 
ddionioy wall ovitsklo Ijondot\, was 
ridaiilt by King Edward tho Oon- 
ibsHor, wiio also bnilt a palace foi’ 
h inwolf oloso by* IHs succossor, 
William the CoucpUM’or, rcali/.ing 
tlu^ Htnitogio iinportanoo of tho 


had Huiairod a linn hold over (‘oin- 
Tncruial matter’s and ovm' the ad- 
ministi'jii'ion id' City govi,. 'Tlioy 
d«‘v('lopod into the livcM’y enm- 
paiiies, many of which siirvive, 
Nir K.iehard Whitt»ington ty|)ilios 
tlic wealthy ('ity merchant oftbc! 
J (th™lr>iih cent. 

WoMtaninstor inoreaHrvl in im- 
portance after the, (‘stablishmenti of 
the laav courts tln'ro under Ibuny 
IL CJraxhudly th<' gi’i'at olliees of 
sta.te, tlio ExeliocpuM’, and the 
Chancery, and thcar olfshoots, Ih^- 
came centred thei*(‘, and in tin' 
lati'r Middle Agt'S when parlianu'nt 
was increa.Ming in importance it i'Oo 
made' Westminster its noranal 
mi’i'ting plaee. By the ('ml of tin' 
Ifith cent, a eolleetion of buildings 
had HjK'iing up I'ound Wc'stminsti'i’ 


done by S. Barlholonnnv prioi'y 
inid BermondK(‘y a,bbey, 

Edi/.ahotuan and STUAirr 
LoNin’N. 1'iie outbui'Nt, of energy 
whicli followed liln^ Ih'Daissaneo, 
I, Ini popula-rity of Kli/.aib<‘lh I, aaid 
th(i brilliance of hci’ eourti bougld, 
r('iiew('(l vigour to Engljunrs 
euipital. Noblemen, wbo irri'viously 
ju'ld their town resideina's in Ihe 
City, built lnm.s('N at Wesliiniiisler 
wbei’i' tlu'y were iK'aa’ci’ tJie i-oyaJ 
court a,i\(l ba,d imu'e room tluvn in 
the ero\v(h'd ( ity stri'etis. The 
wealthier nn'r-ehards bi'gan to Ibl 
low tin'ir exainph', and the 
Hoveri'igu iK'eaane alai’miKl ati I. In' 
spr'CMid of buildings. The gi-owlh 
of a, large town was a ni'w plu'ine 
nu'Don whi(‘li might luivi* sr'rious 
politreuil eonserpienei's, and it pro- 
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Loudon. Wan showinr? main thorouglituros in tho Into lOth century, haaod on ma»a l>y *>'^(1 Ag^rw 


(’onjunetiorr of W('HtmiuH(,('r and 
London, had himH('lf (*ro\vried in 
tin* abbey, arid made VVestmitiHl.i'r’ 
prdma’i his chief j'l'siiUutee, William 
imilt (Jie Wliiiiii towi'r, tlu' core of 
the presi'iit, t,ow<'r of Loudon, to 
ov('raAve tJio citizens, but in some 
d('p;r‘(‘<' reconeih'd th('m to Ins 
maslcry Iry gi’antinp^ tlu'in a <■, hairier 
(d' libi'i'tii'H. 

M iiirni'jvAr. dhiiiKH. Curing the 
Middle Ages Jjornlon grew in 
weidlh rvinl impoi’tanee and over- 
Howt'd beyond tin' arn’ii'nt walls so 
that some of its war’ds lay witJiout 
the City gab'H, and lU'W bars or 
gat('s \v<'re built, to mai’k tlieir 
limits. 'IV'mple ,Bar Uiiid llolbonr 
Bar’ mar’ked the W. boundary and 
the ciiizmis t.rii'd i.o n,Hs<'rt t.lieir 
I’ights ov('r Iht' growing community 
at the S. ('ud of London bridge in 
Southwark. Ah in otlu'f t.owns, 
nn'rcbant and tr’aih' gnihlH wi'i’t' 
formi'd, By ihe Idtli e('nt. tiny 


palaci'. 'riu'No houHi'd govt., 
ollicinls and elcrks and jm’ovidc'd 
lodgings for <'ou!'(it('i’.s and M.B.s. 

Hemy VXU and Car’diruil Wolsey 
did much to ehango t.ho face of 
London. M'lu'y built Wbil.i'lndl, 
Sti. danu's’s, and (b*<'<'u\vich pal- 
aces, and to them Hyde park and 
St. danu's's park owe their (H’igin. 
They dissitlvi'd the mimei'ouH I’e- 
ligiouH houH(‘H ('.vislang in London. 
Some of the buildiirgH w<*r’e de- 
Htii‘oy<‘<L but Home were adapted 
for Hi'eidar, par’oehial, or eharitable 
UH('H. The priory elmnrh of S. Muiry 
Ov<'fy lu'eamo the parish elmreh of 
S. Sivviour’a, Southwark (now 
Soul.hwuu'k ('atlu'dral). Sehools 
were fmmded at Wi'Ht.minHli'r, S. 
Baurs. Cf‘('yfriarH (('hriHt''H IIoh- 
jiiliil), and elwnvhere ; while t,ho 
inispitids of S. Baii.holonu'W luul 
S. 'riiomas w<'re fomnli'd in the 
r'eign of Edwaral VT a.s a part I’e- 
plaeement of the charitable work 


dueed many dillieulties in the pro- 
vision of HuHieient food and wati'r 
and Hanriation. Eli/.abeth arid 
dam<is I issued ('diets agarnsti fur- 
ther building, but they wer-e power- 
1(.SH to Ht(‘nv the tide. London's 
pop. was gr'owing, and it. bad t.o be 
bouH<'(L Nev('i’tbeless, t.lu' lir'st 
autlmntiie tna-p of London made 
alrouii 157(1 shows t.lie clnn’clu'S ol‘ 
S. Martin a.nd S, Cih's Htiil! in the 
th'lds."'' H. vvas noli until tlu' middh' 
of t.lu' ll'lh eent. that la'ies'Ster 
S({. and tlie ni'igbbouring Ht.iK'ets 
xv(a‘(' btid out by t.lui ('arl of 
LeieeHt.<‘r on tin' site of Lt'ieesti'r 
bonse, and that the (mma. was 
built ir\ (invent (m'< ionv('i\t) Carden 
by l'b<' aarl of .Bedford, .lobn Stow 
irl bis Survty of London, lirst ('d. 
IfglS, gives a detiuib'd and vivid 
desei’iption of lAmdon iit a pi'riod 
of rapi*! (‘hange and development-, 
'|1n' eiti'/euH of London opposc'd 
(Lc (I(‘nian<l-H of (harh'S I for loans 
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and taxes and supported parlia- 
ment against him in the Civil W ar. 
iSoon after the rotatoration they 
suffered two severe calamities — 
the Great Plague and the Great 
Fire. The result was an impetus to 
the spread of London. Many peo- 
ple fled from the tainted air of the 
City to the surrounding villages in 
1665, and, although Sir Christopher 
Wren’s spacious rebuilding sclxeine 
for London after the fire was not 
adopted, many of the congested 
alleys were cleared, and the new 
houses were less tightly packed 
than the old, the displaced pop. 
finding accommodation outside 
the City. 

A City of Spires 

Wren made London a- city of 
spires, many of which have for- 
tunately survived both ‘‘ im- 
provers ” and enemy attacks. His 
greatest monument is S. Paul’s 
cathedra], which, though damaged 
by enemy bombs during the Second 
Great War, still supports the great 
dome, to many people a symbol of 
London’s greatness. 

17th, 18th, and 19th Cen- 
turies. The discovery of the new 
world and the opening of routes to 
the East meant a great increase of 
trade in London. The new trading 
companies — the merchant adven- 
turers, the Musco \7 CO., the E. 
India co., the Hudson’s Bay co., 
etc. — had their h.q. there. The 
river quays grew busier, but it was 
not until 1800 that the first dock, 
the W. India dock in the Isle of 
Dogs, was built. 

The guilds and livery companies, 
originally democratic in character, 
tended to become more exclusive 
and oligarchical as they grew 
richer. Poor craftsmen w^ere often 
forced to leave the C ity, either be- 
cause of the high cost of living or 
because of the restrictions imposed 
by the guilds. They plied their 
trades in the suburbs and sold 
their wares to the City shopkeepers. 
They were joined by craftsmen, 
from other parts of England and, 
particularly in the 16th and 17tli 
cents., by refugees from perse- 
cution on the Continent. French 
silk-weavers settled in Spitalfields 
and Shoreditch, feltmakers from 
Rouen and hop-dealers from 
Flanders settled in Southwark, 
tanners in Bermondsey. 

The poorer workers who made 
their abode outside the City either 
crowded into existing houses or 
put up makeshift sheds and hovels. 
Simultaneously a more orderly 
growth of London was taking 
place. Landowners were ‘‘develop- 
ing ■’ their estates W. of the City 
with the aid of the speculative 


builder, and streets anti stpuircs ot 
houses were being built to accom- 
modate the nobility, the City mer- 
chants, and the new professional 
classes. Many of these flat-lVoiitt'd 
brick Georgian terra f‘(‘ houses still 
survive, particularly in West- 
minster and Bloomsbury. 

The London bridge, built at the 
beginning of the 13th cent, by 
Peter de Coleehurch, survivtal, 
though witli many repairs and 
alterations, until 1831 whmi tln^ 
present bridge was opened. No 
other bridge was built ovc‘r tin* 
Thames in the London area uidal 
the first Westminster lu-idge of 
1750. The first Blackfriars briflgct 
was completed in 1769. A})i)roa(‘h 
roads to these two bridge's wi'rc' 
formed on the R. side of ilu' rivc'r, 
converging at S. George''H (hreiis, 
but little building took planer la*- 
tween them except along their 
immediate frontages, d’hc aT(‘a 
betw’een Blackfriars Rd. (Ibi-incrly 
Great Rurrey St.) and the Borough 
was, however, almost all built ovm* 
by the end of the century. 

In the years following tins in- 
dustrial revolution London, like 
the rest of the country, had a 
rapidly increasing jiop., though 
from 1785 onwards hundnuls of 
London pauper children were sent 
N. to work in the factories. Tlu^ 
speculative builder was busy hotli 
building round the central area 
and developing the villages sur- 
rounding L 0 n d 0 n — 1 s ) i n g t o n, 
Haclmey, Poplar, Greenwi<F, 
Camberwell, etc. — ^iintil they (con- 
verged into the urban agglomer- 
ation now called Loudon. Fven 
marshy land like that in Ihmbeo 
and Lambeth, previously con- 
sidered unfit for biiildiug, wa.s 
drained and built on. Street upon 
street of uniform semi-basenu'nti 
houses was built to aceomraodat.c' 
the large families and ph'utiful 
domestic servants of Victorian 
London, the London of exirenu's ol 
wealth and poverty, of bustle and 
confusion ill-drained, and oft(‘n 
fog-bound, but full of vitality, 
admirably portrayed in the uovdls 
of Charles Dickens. 

Outbreaks o! Cholera 

The public health conditions in 
London were, as were thosci of 
other great cities at this time, de- 
plorable. The tainted and in- 
adequate water supply, the slums 
and cesspools, and the festering 
graveyards resulted in outbrea,ks 
of choWa in 1832-33, 1848-49, and 
1853-54, which spread from the 
poorer to the richer quarters of 
tlie town. 

The social conscience was 
awakened. The reforming zeal 


(‘iig('n(l(‘i’(Ml 111 roughouli llu' eonn- 
try in tlii' lalliei' piirt ol tlu' I91h 
(‘eiit. had !i!i itiqires.sivt' impact 
upon IjoiuIoh’m local govl. 'Tw U'c 
ail leasii in tlini liall-e('ii( . Ilii' or- 
ganization of local admiiiist ra( ion 
in London u'as draMtically ovi'i’- 
liauh'd. 

Til I'] ( liTY ( 'oKCouA'rioN. ( M’ i'lie 
a.uthoriliicH sharing tlx* loi'nl g.ovl. 
of London, tlu* ( ity (d* Loiuloii (’or- 
jioration is t,ln* most a^ncient. 'I'lu* 
(‘aj*li(*K(i London olliciaJs n'cordi'd 
ai'(^ tlu* bishop and the ))ortr(‘(‘V('. 
nu'ni.ioiu'd In tlu^ ehaiiui* gi\‘(*n lo 
tluG il.yliy Williajn tlu* Coiupu'ror. 
Tlic |)orti'(‘ev(* \va,H nppa.rc'ntly tlu* 
r('pi*('H(Md(aitiv(‘ of l.lu^ civil nidhori 
ti(‘M. II is ollua' appi'ars to hava* 
bt'(‘n abolislu'd ajul his placi' taki'ii 
by the slu'riff oi* shiri'-n'i'ia*, ap 
pointi'd by tlu* king. Londoiu*iM 
W('i’(‘, lio\V(*V('r, gi'a,nt('(l by llcnrv 
1 t.lu* unusual privih'gc' of appoiid - 
ing tlu' slu'i'ilVs <d' London and 
Mi(ldlt*H('X (in winch eo. London 
then was). d’his prii'ih'.'.'p wan 
forfihUal in (bet r('igns of Ib'iiry 11 
and Ricluu’d I, bul, ri'wtoivd by 
flolm ill 1 199. 

History oS iho Mayornlty 

Ail a. Hommvhal (‘aiii(*t' dale a lU'W 
odicia,! apiK'aj’S to have* b(*(*ii 
ertadicd tin* mayor. Ilia oiliei^ 
dat.<‘s (‘.('rlainly from 1191 and pro- 
bably from sonu* yi'ara earlier, 
rlobii, during iJu* abhu'ius* id' Ida 
brotlu*r Hii(ba,rd I, graidisl lii tiu' 
citi/a'UM of London tlu^ i'ij,':ld i.iM'h*et 
thm'r own mayor. 94u* coidermonl, 
of tilns riglit was tlu* priet* of t,lu' 
eitiziMis’ sii|)[)or(i (d' .lohn against 
tlu*. juKtlciaii’ (amgclnunp, .lohn 
swon^ to ri*(‘ognize (Ju* lauulon 
i‘ommun(\ a, form of liown ipivl., 
horrow(*(l from Roiu'ii. lhul(*r i-hia 
systmu iJu^ loeid govi'rning’ body 
was tlu^ mayor and 12 irhi'rh'n 
(a,ldt*rm(m) with whom w(‘r(* aMao 
e.iatwd n(ii -prohi IiDnihu'H (otlu‘r 
worthy nu'ii), also tio ilu* mimla*r 
of iiW(^lv(*. d'liencelbrwnrd lJu* 
mayor was tlu* lu‘ad <d’ Loiuloids 
l(H‘al govt. 

Ronu'vvlu'.n* a.honf, 1519, witluudi 
any oHiiual graait id.' tlu* tdh*. Gu* 
mayor lK*(‘aimi^ ilu^ lord mayor. 
'Ih(^ and tlu^ “ o*tlu*r 

worthy m(*u ” wi'i’t* ron'iamm'rs of 
th(( pri*N(nit (Simmon eoumal. Al» 
ihu'inen had a,lr(*a(ly, iVom an <*arly 
dat(', pr(*Hi(l(>d ovt*r the 25 wards 
into^ which^ the ( ity waa divid(*d. 
Tluar eatji(*Mt n,pp(*ara.uee ns Hi 
(H iurt of aldermen was in t.lu^ I3tli 
cent. From tlu^ Mtli (*('rd». onwards 
the City corporation thus ineliuhal 
tlu^ chi(*r magistratt* (mayor), a, 
court (d aJdernu'ii, and a court, cd' 
common council. Tlu* ammal dm*, 
turn of aldcrnuai was formally 
or(lcr(‘d in 1377. Tlu* common 
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towdoij. Map ol Grantor London, showing tlio vast area it had attained by the 1950s 


(’ounailnK'ii \v<»ro oriLniin-lly 
It.V waniM. luiti by clos*' oC 
t.li(^ Middle ;\|*'ea (lu'ir eb'ation wjus 
innd(» by (Jhh Iiv(a'y 
BolJi a l(l('riii(>n and conimon (’(inn* 
cilinen ar<' now popnlnidy olerli'd 
on a. IVancInHi^ idinilar to' tba.t I'or 
otlna* local jij;ovt. (‘ha'tion.s. In UbS:} 
tf|ia.ii(‘M II in Iiih attempt to obtain 
aait.oci’aiic power depi'iv(Ml tin* City 
ol i(,H civic lib(‘rt.i(‘,s, bid. B'ny wiaai 
risstored in IdDS, 

M'ln' einii't of connnon ball <'on- 
Hisl.iMl orip;inally of all (’n‘(‘nien id’ 
tlu^ City, Lali'C d. became repre- 
w'utaiivc* of tin* wards. It consists 
today of those r('(‘(*nn‘n of llie 
livery compiinii's who an* entilled 
t'O the livi'ry ” of their coni” 
panics; it elcci,s tlu^ two (St.y 
shi'i'inM ami c(M'taJn (dJier ol1ic(*rs, 
aanl nomiimles two aldt'rincn for 
theonic<‘of lord mayor from atnonp; 
t,hoH(* who ]nu'(‘ h(*(*n Mlu^rin's, The 
eonrl, of tin * dh aldi'imn'ii now 
('lected lor life, one for t'ncli 
ward. a,<*t.s as a. court, of jnsiace for 
minor offences ((‘a,(*h aldcrnmn 
bcini,!; a. d.P.) a.nd has IJn* (‘ordirol 
ol tin* t'ityof London polict* tbrcia 
d'In* court of cominon council is 
compos(*<l of tln^ aJd(‘rmen and l!()(F 
common conncilmcn ctecteil an- 
nually. 'riiis coiirti is virtually I In* 


loiad jLijovt. anthoi’ity for Cn^ City 
and carrii*s out durn's r<*Ia,tinji; t'o 
public Inadth, honMinL^ opc'u spa.ciss, 
Hti'i'(*t.t 4 , a.nd hridjjjt'H. 

d'he lord mayoi* pr(vsi(h*M ov<w all 
three courts of winch t in* c*oi‘porn" 
tion is composed. IP* is ih<^ chii'f 
mfmdMtra.t.(\ lum tlu^ tit.h* of admiral 
ol tJu* port ol London, luis c(*rla.iu 
dut ies in (*onn(*xion with tin* royal 
coronal.ion, and has a. numlxa’ of 
other bnnd-ion.s and privilcm''H. 
All.er his (‘le(*tuon he* is pr(‘s(‘nt(*(l 
i.o (,h(‘ w»v(*r(*i;j;n by l.ln^ !or<l chan- 
ci'llor for t.ln* royal approval, and 
is t.h(*n sworn in' by the jinlm'H of 
tin* hip;h court. This is t lnM)(H'a.Hion 
for om* of Lomlon’s most popuhir 
ev(*ntiH, tin* procession to tilu* la,w 
(•(Mii’tiH. known as trim lor<l mayorVi 
show, h(*l<l on or a, bout N<»v, t)*<*aieh 
yea.r, u, ‘anally in tin* form of a dis- 
play of puLnaudry illustrati v(* of 
Homci aspeadr ol London lile or sonu' 
th(‘me ol (‘urrt'ut publit^ iutxna^st. 
'rin' thlry of London (sjrporat.ion, 
larply nn‘<lieval in form, is a 
uiudiu* local jL!;ov(*rniniij; hotly, 

Aim.rt lr<>m incoim* from nrtes. 
the corporation has Nnhstardial 
(>riva,tt* pro[H‘rty, tln^ funds from 
whi(*h an^ mst'd’ldr (tharitn.hlc ami 
cducntional purpostas, tmi'i'intaui's 
and tin* <‘n((*rt.n.inm(‘nt <d‘ (list in- 


jL;nisln‘d visitors, and t.In^ onicia,! 
salaiy td' tiln^ lord mayor. The cor- 
pora.tion oHiiuals, hi*Hid(*s im‘hidin|j; 
normarl loea.I govt. a.[)pointm(*nts 
such a,s M.O., (*ngiiU'(*r, surveyor, 
and soliiutor, incbidt^ a, Iso tln^' re- 
cordt*r, ap[)oitd.(Ml for lile l>y tln^ 
lord chanet'llor on tln^ nomination 
ol the (h'ty. dT<* r(s’ord(*r nrCts a.s 
one (d‘ tiln^ judgcH of tln^ tmntra,! 
criminal (*onrt. Tin* (‘ommon s(*r- 
j<*ant is a sommvhat simihir a.p- 
pointnundi. Tht^ town (!l(*rk is 
cl<*cti(*d ainnudly. cha,mb(‘rlain 
is hy a.neit'ut enstom tln^ t.rejiHnr(*r 
ol tihe (hty. ddn* n*m(*mhi'anetu' has 
didrit^s eonn(*(‘l.t*d with tdlieial inw- 
pitality mid the ma,int(*na.ne{* <d' 
r(*Iations h('twe(*n pa,rliann*nt arid 

tlu'tTy. 'rinLset'.ondnry kt't'ps (rin* 

registt*!* of (*l(*<*torH. 

'fhe sln*riirH td’ t.ln^ ( h'ly lost tlnur 
jurisdiction ov(*r tin* co.* of Middlc- 
s(*x wh(‘n in 18H9 the (‘o. of Liraidon 
was (u*(*a.t.(*d. 

Tun CouNTV or* Lonoon. Bt*- 
fort' the middh^ of tln^ IDth c<*nl.., 
in tihe artMt surrounding tin* City, 
local govt, was pu,rtly in tlu^ Imnds 
of Un^ (pia,rtci' H(*ssi(mH of tht^ 
varitaiH cos. Ka.ch pa.rish had ('ith(*r 
a.u iuuuiaJ vestry composed of nil 
tin* local inliahitantrs, or u, H<*h*cb 
vestry K<*t up, tndta tln^ V<*strica 
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Act, 1831, as representing the in- 
habitants. These vestries had very 
limited powers. Aeeordinttly, ni 
order to deal with such matters as 
sewerage, street rnamtenanee, and 
paving, special bodies were set up 
under acts of parliament to pro- 
vide these necessary services in 
defined localities. Bv 1855 there 
were some 300 of these small bodies 
in the met. area. Xumbers of them 
were in no way responsible to the 
local ratepayers. The Aletropolis 
Alanagement Act, 1S55, defined an 
area to be kno\m as the metropolis, 
and in that area abolished these 
small local bodies and set up ad- 
ministrative vestries elected by the 
local ratepayers. Some of the 
smaller parishes were grouped to- 
gether under elected district boards. 
These vestries and district boards 
were given the functions of street 
management, sewerage, drainage, 
and the like. For the metropolis as 
a whole, a met. board of works was 
set up, not directly elected by the 
people, but appointed by the local 
vestries and boards. "^Tlie met. 
board had certain general functions 
over the whole area, such as the 
management of the London fire 
brigade, main drainage, the Thames 
embankments, and the administra- 
tion of the London building laws, 

London Made a County 
The met. board of works proved 
unpopular, chiefly because of its 
indireet election. Complaints of 
maladministration and corruption 
were made. A royal commission 
was appointed to make inquiry. 
By the Local Government Act, 
1888, which set up C.C.s throughout 
England and Wales, the “ met- 
ropolis ” was made a co. by itself, 
and the London county council 
vvas created. The co. has its owm 
sheriff and lord lieutenant. For 
local govt, purposes the City of 
London is part of the administra- 
tive CO. of London. For judicial 
purposes the City remains a 
separate co. with its own sheriffs. 

By 1899 the vestries and district 
boards were supplanted by the 
met. bor. councils, 28 in number, 
of which one (Westminster) has the 
title of city council. Each of these 
has a mayor, aldermen, and coun- 
cillors. The councillors are pub- 
licly elected by the local residents 
every three years. Aldermen are, in 
number, one sixth of the council- 
lors, and are elected by the council- 
lors every six years. The total 
membership of a met. bor. council 
may not exceed 71. 

The L.C.C. consists of coun- 
cillors (numbering 126 in 1955) 
elected for three years, and aider- 
men (21) appointed by the coun- 


cillors who sit tor six years. 
There is a chairman, a vicc-cliair- 
man. and a depiitv (diairrnan. ddu' 
crmiK'il i.s res[»onsi!)lo for ecidaiii 
main services, siicdi as public 
education, main drainage, niajor 
housing scheme.'), town-planning, 
the London fire brigade, ami a 
number of large parks and open 
spaces. The City corporation a-nd 
the met. bor. councils administcu' 
local services such as ])nblie 
libraries, baths, cemeteries, refuse, 
collection, minor housing schemes, 
public gardens, food sanqiling, and 
street maintenance. 

Authority Managing the Port 
The management of the port is 
in the hands of the port of London 
authorit}’-, which is partly ap- 
pointed by the govt, and lo(%'il 
authorities, and partly eie(!t(*d by 
users of the port. Water supply in 
and around London is managed by 
a special water authority, and 
police services outside the (dly and 
within an area extending soiuc^ 
15 111 . from Charing Cross are 
under the control of a commis.sioner 
of police for the metropolis, who in 
turn is subject to tlie supervision 
of the Home office. 

Tbade and iNDUSTJurES. Besidc's 
being a national and imjierial 
capital and a governmental and 
administrative centre, London is 
a hub of commerce and an areaol* 
very considerable industry. The 
greatness of London has,*' inclew I, 
been founded upon cominc'rcani 
activity. The livery conipaiiicss 
developed out of guilds which were 
chiefly concerned with crafts and 
local trade, but they soon bccauncs 
divided into those which ca.ter('tl 
for local demand and those which 
undertook international trade. Of 
the latter class the mercers wcire 
the most prominent, and from them- 
CO. the great merchant adventurers 
co. evolved, the first of the many 
important trading coinpanies 
which assisted in the development 
of the resources of tlio new world. 
The first royal exchange was built 
in the reign of Elizabeth, and pro- 
vided a tangible sign of the grow- 
ing importance of London tra.d(‘. 
Until then merchants had been 
obliged to meet in the streets to 
transact their business or (a,t a 
later stage) to make use of tlio con- 
verted nave of 8. Paul’s as a sort 
01 general meeting place. 

The great increase in the number 
of banks during the 17tb cent. 
Illustrated the growing prosperity 
and commercial activity of London. 
These banks were in the hanrls of 
the goldsmiths, who, in the Ibtli 
cent, had taken the place of the 
Lombard and other foreign liankcirs 


of the TMiddb^ Ages. Tlu' great 
e\eiit \vliieb miirks tlu' b('giiiiiin!', 
of tlu‘ era. of Londdir.s iiindcrii 
Iradi', li(me\(‘r, was I lir buiiida 
I'Ktii of tiu' bank nl* Ihiglaiid in 
l()9l. fVom this lime onward 
London tiMuk'fl tn IxM’onu' a. woibl 
ceiitrt^ for tivxb'. d'lu' IStli laait. 
saw t(aTible (inimeial crisc's, the 
wor.sli ol' wdiich wan IJk^ burslin/*; 
tlii^ South Si'a, Biibbh' in 1720. 
ddu'si' w'('r(\ ho\ve\('r, l-(Mnp(ii’ary 
(duHiks ill Ui slii'ady (hwelopimad . 

ddi(‘ (Vystal Lala.ei^ ('\lnl»ition <d‘ 
18,5 1 marki'd one of i he pink 
])(‘riods of Ijond()ir,s prospiaaty. 
Tdie (wdubil.ion w'as ludd in Huh' 
park, tlu^ building Ih'iu;.'; snln 
scMjiK'utily ino\’(Ml (o Syilenham, It 
survived uni.il l!)3(} wliiai it vva.s 
(h'strnyiMl hv (in'. NoniMit thiMnib- 

I • 

He([n(uit '' gi‘('at I'xhibil.ions ” ai. 
Ma.rrH(k)uri. (IS!).|), tlu^ WlnleCity 
(1908 10), and Wt'inbh'y ( 192 1 2i>) 
a.rousial (piite ( Inwsa.nu^ ('nthuaiaMm, 

Inditsiaial DcvelODUioui 
At the Ix'ginuing of llu' 20tli 
(U'ni.. Loudon bad a. woi-ld w’idi' 
imjairta.iiei^ not only in eninim'ia'e' 
but also in indnatry. W'illn’n tln^ 
(‘o, (d’ London in 1938 approx. 
tIir(Hw(jiiarf.('rH of a, million [lerMonfi 
W(‘r<^ ('iigaged in prodiielU'e in- 
dustry. Soim^ .37,000 faelioriin and 
workshops wi're in opei'a.tion. 'Tin' 
prineipaJ indiistrii'M w’eia' (in ordm' 
ofsi/id (‘ngims'i'ing. I'lotbinp;, food 
(including tobania* ,aml <lrink). 
ini'nitnre, printing and papm*. and 
(iliimnea.ls, b(\sid(\M a. hirgi* number 
of misei'lhi.iK 'Oils trjuh'N, hhip'im'er 
ing and (dotliing in 1938 masninted 
lor somei 55 p.e, id' lamdon'M 
industrial ('inploytmmt, and (10 [i.e. 
ol its bietorii'H and work.*ih(i|»;i. 
33ie Neeond Gnad, War (19.39 -15) 
wilili its air-i’aid damn|yi did not 
gnad ly aller this hahmei'. d’luu’i' is 
a, tmah'iiey for industry to de- 
e(Mitra.lise iroin till' eongi'sted inner 
a.r('as tn tlu' oulss’ Is'lt, a. |ir(K'e.sM 
(MHi()urag<al by th,e varaona tmvn* 
planning firnposals. 'rids. hnvv. 
e\'('r, inay la^ r(g'arde(l as a spriaid 
mg of London rather I ban as a. 
diniimitinn. 

'rini a.v<'rag(' nmnbi*r id' woi'kers 
per iiMd.ory, ('xei'pt fur a. lew 
r(3atively largioaK's, is less (ban 20. 
Industry is lor tlie most part 
Hma.li-scide and vi'iy Mcatlered, 
althougdi (Migiia'i'i’ing works of no 
small importanee are to he bamd 
on both sid('H ol the river, 'The 
royal arsimal a.t W'oohvieli is a, 
partieular (yva.mph\ In the sanu^ 
bor. and in (Insmwieli, Di'plldnl. 

1 ophrr, and Batlersc'a. h('a,vv 
cngiru'iwing is organized in large 
units umha-tukingtlu' mamdlndure 
of enuKis, boih'rs, eables, marine 
engiiK'ering, a.nd ship n'piurs. 'I'here 
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is a certain amount of sliipbnildino 
of snni.lU*r crviCt. Medium and 
liijflit en^ineerinjjf, in(ilu(lin.i^ 
production of printini*; maclniK'r'y, 
clca-tneai and liouMcdiold (‘(pup- 
nienli, pr('.ss('d in(d.;d work a.nd 
H(!i(Miti(ie instrumentH, is distri- 
buted throu^^hout the eo. 

The Clothinuf Trade 
('lothin.ii; inanufac.tuia^ a,nd (ailor- 
iiijLij is (diied^^ ^o’ouped in (iwo aan'iis, 
tJu‘. wesl- end (the (sadiia^ of I'ashion) 
and the eaisb end (tlu^ main (saitrc 
of whoI(^sa.le, waridiouse, a.nd ina,ss- 
produced traded. Mueli of llu^ 
ta,dorin*^~out ” wt)rk ibr the 
hi^di class west end taalors is done 
in iSoho, some of it in (ia.st cmd. 
r\n ceni.i’e of the w(^st (aid dress* 
niarkin,u;’ laaide is lteji;ent Nt., Bond 
St., and lirook St., while Oxibrd 
St. IS slioppinp; eentr(‘ for the 
less expmisive nd.ail dra.jxay mid 
wonuMi’s elothin^^ In llanovm' 
S(|imre and Soho S(|uare is the 
wholesale dressma.kiiifj; husiness. 
ddie (aist (Mid whoh'sa.le traih' is 
linked with the (h'ty waridioiisiss, 
hut some hip;h (piaJity spisMalised 
v\’(»rk is also ea.rri(Ml ou(/, ''riic boot 
and shoe industry lies chielly in 
Hackney. 'Die J‘nr trade is locafeil 
in Stcfimy, BeHinaJ (Ire.mi, a, ml 
llaekiK^y in association with the fur 
warehouses of 1/he (hty. 

h'ood manufacture and allied 
proci‘ss(.\s, such as bacon curing;, 
hntt:(M‘ hhaidin^jj;, Hu/jja.i' r(dinin;Lij, 
liohaceo proei^ssinji*:, and hrmvinp;, 
form a viay substjintiaJ part of 
London’s industry, '.fhe I'urnilaire 
ma.kinfjj tra.de is loca.ted chielly in 
the (Nist (Mid, as aai oviM’spill Irian 
the (hty, a/tid is carrii'd on in both 
smaJI aaid la,rp'e workshops. A 
tra,d(i in rejiair woi’k is (hwelopiiig 
in the west end mainly in assom'a,- 
tion with the big sboppin^j: emdres 
and the a.nti((ue furniture trade. 

d’he [irintin;^; industry eoiiHnu- 
ally (Mxpa.nds. An iniporta.id/ 
si'ction of Hiis t rade is th(^ produc- 
tion of daily newspa piM’s a.nd oHier 
pm’iodilMds and the subsidiary 
i.rad(‘s, such as [irocess work, ink 
iiudvin<j;, and g'cm'nd st.ationiMy. 

■'.riic h('a.vy clKMuica.i indust, ry in 
a, ml a, round London is la,r/.;'ely out- 
side the boumhiry oi' the eo., but 
tliero are in the eo. Hubstani.ial 
fa,et()ries concerned wdth oil relin- 
in;^, i)a,int, Hoa,p, glue, a, ml gas 
ma,nuiju‘tnr<M , A griait (h^velop- 
miMil, has iakiMi plac(' in iJici light, 
ohiMiiicai industry conciM'ned with 
cosmetics, tooth- past i*, surgical 
r(M(uiHiti(*s, and tlu'- like. 

In t'lu^ pei'iod bet ween tlli^ 
b’ii-st and Si'cond tb’i'at Whirs in* 
diistry, parti(Mda,r|y light indust, ri(‘S, 
tended to gra,vita,te towards Lou- 
don. Tlio Town and Country 


Hla.nniiig Act, H)-I 7 , aaid otluM- not, s, 
and t.own-phinning seluMiies made 
uiid(M‘ t,li(Mn, had a,s one of tludr 
ohj(Md,s the eHt,a,hlishni(Mit, of sat (d- 
litd t.ovvns, \vi<,li a,n approjiriat e 
a, till mat of industry, soiiu' 20 t,o 
ho m. out from Loudon, in oi'der 
to ladieve th<‘. eoiig(‘stion ol' London 
and provide better living eon- 
di(,ions t-herc'. 

d'h(^ backbone ol' Lomloii’s iii- 
(Inslrv is the port of Lomhm with 
the nmjestie (Misy-tlowing Tlmrm'H 
hMuling right into the luMirt, of t lio 
city, and London’s long jire- 
eniineiiee as a port is lik('ly to 
eoiitiniu'. d'h(‘. jiort has a, tre- 
iiKMidous <_Mit,re.j)ot, (,rado a,nd is a. 
supply'’ cent, re I’or London r(‘gioiL 

( )f t he whol(‘sa.le mark(‘.l,s ( Jovent 
(birdmi, vvIkm’o IVnil,, vi'gidahk's, 
and llow(M'H are sold, is piM'haps l,h(^ 
most, fa,niouH. Smithlield is t,he! 
p r i u ( m' pa,l 1 n a,r k idd’or m ea 1,, B i 1 1 i n gs - 
ga,t(* I'or lish, 

'Idle, London stoek exehaiige is 
t,li(deadiiig ex(duuig(‘ of its kind iii 
t.lu". (Mumt.ry. Lloyd’s is the cent ce 
for woi’ld nmrine insura.utu^ O'Ik' 
ld(Md,iSt,. ai’iM'i, eonlMtins many lunvs- 
paper ami publishing olVieiss, 

Amionitiks and kSociAi. Lim*]. 
Hine(^ (,h(^ days of iShaki'speare and 
t,he l,hoa,(reH on Baidiside, London 
has Ikmmi the rmsum of British 
aidors. Most, of Hu' t,li(M*dres are 
in the lUM'ghhonrhood of (dinring 
(Voss K,(l. and Mhaftesbury Ave. 
(diuMims are numiM'ous and vary 
in si/.o from Hk* supm' eimmia, 
(somi^ of \vdii(di wiire spiMMa.Ily 
built, ami some eonviM’tiMl IVoni 
former Husd, res) to l,h(*i siiuvll ik'Wh 
H ieafre of whitdi ("Xamples a,r(' 
found a.t maJn line rly. tiM'niiiii. 
lmporta.nt (ihns a,r(' usua lly sliown 
in eiMitral London lad’ons InMug 
g(Mi(M'ally ridiMised. Qu(‘<mi’h Hall, 
honu' of the proiiKuiade eoneiM’t,, 
vva,s (Icst.royed, and tlie Old Vie, 
I’esort, of lov(M's of SliakivspiMiriaiii 
and oHier cbissica,! (Ira,nm, wa,M 
dariiaged by a,ir raids in l!)(l ; the 

proms ” found a home in l,he 
Bioyal Albcsri, Ha<ll. Devc'lopiiUMit 
of t,h(mSonl.h Ba,nk, st.artod for the 
|J)5I f’estiva,! of Bril, a, in by t,he 
building of a petrnmnont concert 
hall, continued t;Uor(^a,fter. 

Art ColUictions ami Libraries 

Tho chief pieture galhM'ies a,r(' 
tlu'i Na.tional and tlic Na,t,ional 
Borl,rnit galUn’ics in dVa,falga,r 
»S(|iiar(% th(' d'ati^ gallmy (nunnly' 
H)lh and 2(Mh c(mt. [laintiiigs) 
on Millhank, and the Whillaci^ 
(’olh'et ion in l\Ianehest(M‘ iS(piare, 
d’he V'ietoria. and Alhe.rt and Ihe 
British mnscnins eontaJn large col- 
lect-loiiM of (lra,wiugs and (‘t(hiiugs. 
W. Ivcnsington is the musmim 
centre of London. T’Uo Loudon 


mus(Mim ((/./’.) was housed aS 
K(MiMington Pa, lace fi'om P.HS. 

The Ib’itiish musiMim lihi’aiiw-, one 
of tlic> t,lir('e eojiyright, lihrarii's, 
(smta-ins over b million hooks ;ui(l 
a, la, rg(‘ colleetion of nia-nusm'ipls ; 
the nmvspa.pe.r sect, ion was movc<l 
to (kilim laic, P.);{2. It ait.lract.s 
many st.mhmis, as doi's the inihlie 
reeord otliee, OHkm’ lim‘ lihrjvries 
ain-i (,he sciiMiee library in Hie 
impm'ia.l Instd-ul.e, tln^ la,w lilirairiiMS 
in tiu' dkmiphs tlu'. library of Hie 
London scdieol of economies a, in I 
politieail sci(Mie(\ and t,he libra, ries 
of London univm'sil,y and its 
eoll('g('s. Many k'armMl soeietii's 
ha,ve t,h(M'r h.ii. in London. 

London’s Open Space.s 
d’lio roya,! parks, (been park, 
Hyde (la.rk, and KiMisington ga,r- 
(l(MiN, form a, eon(,inuons st,rel,eh (d' 
0 [)(Mi spa,ee over (,\vo m. long. The 
rose garden, the lalus and the 
opmi-air t, heat, re aitt,ra,et, many 
visitors to IL'gmit-’s pa,rk. The 
pai'ks a,t Dnlvueli, BaitcrsiMi,, and 
Kiiishnry Ikirk n,re a,mong the 
most, a,H-ra,etiiv('! of those nmin- 
taiiUMl by Hu*. L.(k(k Opmi- 
a,ir (Mdi‘rt,ainni('ii(s a,nd ha,n(ls are 
proviihsl ill the- sumiiKM* mmitlis. 
Lpping Idi'i'sl,, ’1 la.mpsliMvd h(Mit,h, 
IHi'limond park, and VVim hledoti 
eommon a,rei la,rge open Hpa-iM's 
wluM'e natnrnl ('(mditions ha.ve 
Ikmmi i‘('t,ani(Ml. d’ransporl, to the 
opmi count, rysidt' is avaihihlc by 
bus, mot.or (siacli, a,nd rly, M'he 
local a,uHioril,i('s ha,vc done much 
t,o prcH(‘rv(s London’s country” 
by buying up ti'acts oi’ huid round 
the built, -up area, to form a, grtsMi 
bidl, round London, 
d’housands of piMipIc visit, Lon- 
don ovi^ry yoa,r t,o see erieket a.t 
Lord’s and the OvaL tennis at, 
W'imhh'don, Bnghy foo(,ha,ll at, 
d’wiek(Miha.m, and AHMoeia,l,ion foot- 
ha, 11 a.t, Wkunbley. Other import, - 
a, 111 , Hi>orl,ing ev(mts t.n,ke plue.i*. a,t 
\V(Mni)l(\y Mta,diuni, the Wdiiti* ( kt,y, 
a, ml in |,h(‘ (k'ysta,! lkda,e<' grounds. 

d’he Ja,shi(ma,hle shopping eenirii 
is the iKMghbonrhood of Ib'gmit, 
Ml'., Pieea,(lilly, Bond tS(.., and 
Oxford St., t,hough Knighlshridgi*. 
a, ml KiMisington High SI,, attrael, 
imuiy shoppers, a.nd none of l-lu' 
hors. i.s without, its local shopping 
cKMitre. ('(M’tain tra.(l(‘M and tyfies oi’ 
shop l(Mid t,o eolleet in (’(M’taiu 
strc'cts, ('.f/., (Glaring (k'oss Hd. is 
iioH'd l‘or its liookshopM, OriMi.l, 
Portland St-, for motor salcrooniH, 
St re(d nm rlvi'ts Horn ish ind'he( !ut, in 
Larnladh, Middli'sex S(.. (formerly 
Pidlicoal' latH’) in St.i'piU'y, P»erwi(‘k 
niarlod', Soho, and many ot-Iim* 
pa,rtH. 

Westminster ahhey, S. Ikiurs 
cathedral, and Southwark cathe- 
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dial attract visitors. S. Martin- 
in-tiie-Fields is perhaps the best 
kno^ of London’s parish 
churches. Westminster cathedral, 
off Victoria St., and Brompton 
oratory are the centres of Roman 
Catholicism. Many churches and 
chapels were destroyed or badly 
damaged by enemy air attack in 
1940-41 and 1944-45, but the 
Central Hall, opposite Westminster 
Abbey, the Memorial Hall in 
FarriiigdonSt., and Friends’ House, 
Euston Rd„ remained as the central 
meeting places of the Methodists, 
the Congregationalists, and the 
Society of Friends. The Salvation 
Army h.q. in Queen Victoria St. 
was destroyed. 

Physical Development. Lon- 
don has evolved, as have many 
other large urban centres, out of a 
series of ancient villages which have 
grown into one another by com- 
mon expansion. The communitj’' 
structure of the former villages 
Ccan still be traced, overlaid by the 
general development. In e.g., 
Blackheath, Dulwich, Chelsea, 
Lee, the old world atmosphere of 
the former vdlage can still be 
sensed. Some of ' the former 
centres have become focal points 
and prominent local shopping 
centres ; Brixton, Lewisham, 
Peckham are examples. 

Transport Facilities 

When rlys. first came to London 
in mid-19th cent., the termini at 
Euston, iSt. Pancras, and Victoria 
were on the outskirts of the town. 
London is now covered by a net- 
work of rlys. — surface, under- 
ground (at basement level), and 
“ tube ” ; aU the main lines ter- 
minate in London. Buses cover 
every district, and numerous taxi- 
cabs ply for hire. Trams, intro- 
duced 1861, disappeared 1952. 

London’s transport has de- 
veloped without co-ordination and, 
particularly in the matter of roads, 
has tended to lag behind need. 
As London has grown, the trans- 
port problem has been intensified. 
Road widening and extension, 
improvements in underground and 
surface rlys. have had constantly 
to be undertaken ; ckcular roads 
around London to divert traffic 
that would otherwise pass through 
the centre are under construction 
or in project. Cross-river traffic 
IS a perennial problem. The 
Thames is, within the co, of 
London, crossed by ten road 
OTdges under the control of the 
-•.C.C., as well as by four bridges 
.mtrolled by the City corporation, 
-here are six rjy. bridges, two 
)edestnan tunnels (at Greenwich 
nd Woolwich), two vehicular 


tunnels (Rotherhitlio and LKudr- 
wall), and a free ferry for veliides 
and pedestrians at Wnolwudi. 
Further bridges and tunnels a,r<' 
under construction or j)laniie<l. 

Architectural Styles 

Its architecture lias made Lon- 
don the butt of criticism of town- 
planners and a source of eiuhs'ir- 
ment to those to whom vaidety 
appeals. It includes a few m(‘di(‘v:d 
buildings, churclu's and public, 
buildings often of I‘oi-tIand stoiu', 
a mixture of Hat, brick-built 1ious(‘m 
of the ISth cent. a,nd st'n)i-ba,S('- 
ment brick and stones ri'sidiuiecvs 
of the 19th, intersp(M‘,s(‘d with 
examples of Vhctoidan Gotiu(\ a, II 
darkened with the griim^ of years, 
and huge dept, stores, siqx'.r- 
cinemas, blocks of flats, and olliei's 
in reinforced concu’ete of tlu^ latvst 
design. Large areas of 20tli cent, 
red brick housing of tc'ri’aci' a,n(l 
villa types fill the ou(.(‘r suburbs. 

The ever-moving tide of socdal 
change has had, and will doublh^ss 
continue to liave, its ('nee.ts. 
Neighbourhoods altei- witli tlu^ 
trends of fa.shion and habit. 
Districts that 'were oriuo, liki' 
Belgravia and hhiyfiiir, e.xelii- 
sively residential a,ro invadial by 
commercial and professionu,! busi- 
ness ; districTs tliat onei^ \v<‘r(^ 
liigh-class grow (h'firisssf'd and 
workaday. The largi' 1-own bons<^ 
goes out of fa,shion, a.nd Hats 
become the vogue. 

The air-raids of 1910 1915 
scarred London badly, making 
some localities uiii'iH'ognizabh*. 
The broad ouiliiu's, bowan'e.r, vo- 
main. S. Paul’s eoutimu's to 
dominate the City, the w(\st (muI 
remains the ciuitre of culturci, 
fashion, and entertainnumt, the 
east end the main area of working- 
class life. The City is the eormiKu’- 
cial centre of office, ba-nk, and 
counting house. 

London lost some of her u.r<ilii- 
tectural glories — nota-bly, nuiny 
of Wren’s churches in ilu^ City 
but her citizens \voti tlu^ liatth'. 
honours of patkiiice, and sten.d fast- 
ness under trial. pop. (,f tlu^ 
co. fell from over 4 millions to 
just over 2 millions. With tlu^ end 
of hostilities London filled a-ga-in, 
the pop. rising to Z] millioas by th(^ 
end of 1945 ; there wa-s aeuU', 
shortage of housing and busirKSMs 
accommodation. 


London, however, like her ( 
uey inhabitants, is irreprest 
Great plans for roconstr’in 
were prepared by tlu^ p 
authorities during (,lio >S(» 
Great War. The County of Loi 
Plan, 1943, issued by the L.' 


ibe ( d y of London I’iaii. 1 9 I I, 
pr(‘|);itvd by Ibe ('ily. ;iml ibe 
( Irealer f-(Hidoii Pt'in, 19 1 1. i:i;ui('(! 
by (b(* !i:o\'(i., laid down ibe broad 
iines of posl.-war r('ale\ elopmiMi t. 
ProjeeiiM foi' rill!? roatla loi- biali 
trairiie, imireaMi'd opi'ii spa.ei' and 
artu'iiity', new MelatolM, and the 
d('eong('H|iion ol’ pofi. and induai. ry 
are among sebemea in l)(‘ iinpli' 
nuMiit'd before i be (aid of iJu' ;!()(. b 
('(ml.iiry. 

London of ib(' days of NlKabiek 
IfnbiK'M and R, L. iSlioen.'um baa 
disa-ppeari'd. Tin' Inaai* biia and 
ilu' baiisom e-ib an' lieeii no niori'. 
I’he old time “ 1 jonden parl-ien * 
t'M* foi',, yellow an pea nonp, 
olf.spring of coal iiinoKe, aui'vi\’e.i 
bull, under ib(' benelieei\l initnenre 
of -sniolo' abalenieni. law"! and 
('leelirilieatinn, <inl_\ aa an neeaaiomil 
pub' misi-. 

movi'ineni, l,nvvai'«lM planned 
nn'oiistrnetien liaM brnugbl- enii. 
.seioiiNiK'MM of Ibe vallK' ol' i-ln' old. 
IbiildingM ol' ;irebi( cetnraj and Ida 
liorie mei'il. are not to be rnl bleaaly 
svvi'pt away; while iJie oppo!' 
tiinitv pri'Mi'iipHl by the enemyt’ 
elear.'inei' of many ail.ea in (be 
eity waa naed (o aiinly Itornaji 
ainl oilier arebaeoloio'ea I ivm.'iina 
norina.lly burii'd under brick,, and 
mnri.ar. London will r('lain 
^ i^v wilb b a’g.ival paai, and 
eoni imie to be an emlMMlimeiii- ol 
(be pri(l(‘, (be aebii'V emeni . ai\d 
tile atfi'etion of (Jie whole Ibbiab 
p(‘opl('. 

'riu' ( hnbihall and 
(In' b.( t(k bbrariea, and (be I -enden 
iminnuin all eoiilain foed tailleel n in ' 
ol boolvo, nmp-i, and \ lewn r'olalnip, 
in lamilon. 

(iMNintAU llm'I'OttV AN|t 'rol’O 
(OiAimv. I, (union Itml mnl Treti.mi, 

3 vol-s., P, ( !nnniiip,bmn and H. Ib 
VVIk ' 11,1 lay, ISIII • ,Surv(»y el London, 
19 voIh., ,Sir \V, ISaiiimi, 1902 99; 
rtiertonary nf launbm. 11, liar 
ben, lUlS; bnndon Ib'lunli, H. 
rtimm, IS97 1927; rt(ni|;0'apb\‘ oi 
London K-ivi'r, la !{.. .Ioium, 19:11 ; 
IduiHUiM London rthnraliea, (\ L, 
Moi'rtcx'.k, liK'lb; Londrtn : lloari ol 
(b(^ Empirm A. M(a^ 19117; Miu-v 
elopi'dia, of L(nub m, W. Ki'jii . 1 937 ,* 
rtndt'r London. h\ L. Mlin »'n a 1 9119 
Eaui.v ano MnofKVAn lleiTtnt'k. 
London, im Origin and Ibirh 
rtovi'lopmanL \V, I'aee. 0990 
London lab' in ( bi’ Llil; rt«ai(iu'v, 
ft IV'mlrilk 192.7; Roman London, 
G. Ilonu', 192(1; Nortnmi laimbm, 

F. M. iSlonloa. I 9:i L 

Im.IZA II M't'fl A N ANM StOAH'}* 11(9 
Tonv, 'Pba Anait'Ol Jlulla oi' Kni 
Lii.y rtniblM, P. Neinmn, UHl.'l; 
hiow’M .Survey of London. :* vota.. 
l.ltlS; 'I'ba Oroal Fi(‘o ef Leiidon. 

U . L. 11(91, I !I29 j dda' Oraai Plu|*n» 
m London in 16(15, W. O. ItdldihO ; 

I bo I'.arly Hiaiory of P»('eadill\. 
yu<‘aHl('r .Stjimre, and Solan C. L. 
KmgHrord, 1925; 'Pla^ Pbu-im m 
bUukopaara’M London. P. P, Wilanm 
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11127; 'TIk' (irowlli (tC Sl.u»u’(. Lon- 
tloii, N. (L ( -JainoH, IDUo. 

IHth and ID'i’ii Oi'iN'r. llis'ronA'. 
'Tiio Microcosm oC London, .'{ voIh., 
H,, Ack('ctna.im, 1 SdH 01); Hojj;a,r(irM 
London, JI. IL W'luadlcy, 11)01) ; 
'Dio London of 'riiaokia’iiy, LI, IL 
(dumci'llor, 11)23; Loiukai Lilo in 

1 ho ISIli diMdury, M. I). 

11)25; John day’H London, VV. IL 
Irving', 1 1)2S ; dOhn \V(\s1ov’h Lon- 
don, L. 11 . Sngdon, 11)32; Loco- 
molion in V'icloria.n London, (1. A. 
L. t^okon, 11)37. 

Auth, In'iAitNiNo, AiMnsKMi'iN'i’s. 
'Du' AimiHi'iniMds ol' Old Londmi, 

2 \'ols., M’. IL nouHon. 11)01; A 
W'aiukavr in Ijondon, I'L V. Likmh, 

1 1)00 ; London ( ‘lulls, 11. Ni'vill. 1 1) 1 1 ; 
London Kovisitod, l^LV. LiK'as, 1010; 
Loialon Inns and 'raA'i'rns, Ij. W’ag- 
iK'r, 11)21; l\Ior(' London Innsjind 
'I'aA’CM’ns, L. Wagner, 11)25; 'Die 
LiLrari(\s of London, ll. llye, 11)27; 
'Dio Onidoor MonumenlH of London. 
(’. H. (loopoi’, M)2S; Siirvciy of 
Musianns and Arl. (lallerii's in 
laaidon, 11)30; London AlVosh, L, 
V. Lucas, 1037; (duMai’s lla-IL I Sl)3 
11)‘II, li. Likin, ID'I'I; Ijondon’s 
Nadui'aJ nisl.ory, li. S. 11. I^’iM<'i'. 
I0‘ir>; 'Dk' lionianciMd' I lie Llnglish 
'Du^ains I). Brock, 11)10. 

A in ' 1 1 Cr I'A I'lM ! lU'l, 'I’O \N N I ' I ,A N N I N O . 
lIoiisiNiJ. London Ilousi'is Iroin 
1000 lo I H20, A, I'L B i(‘lia fdson and 
d. L. dill, ,1011 ; dolm Nash, ,L 
Sunnnt'i'Hon, 1035; (O'orgian Ijoii- 
dnn, ,1. Snmniei'Mon, lll-l.'); dmndy 
ol' London Ida, a, London d(audy 
(duncil, I1)‘I3; Ilf'iaaM (in Bosl-vvar 
B('consi ruci i<m in llu' (My oC 
London, (dly of London (Mrpor- 
alion, lO'Ll; (ONaid'i* Liaahai Plan, 

I I.M. Si adonery oriici', lOI-l; vole, 
on Itoinan London, ila> diL\‘, W('wl - 
ininsL'i’ AOhey, and La.slnuid 
laaidon, Knyal donunissiiai on 

I I isl oricaJ Mcuiunuail s. 
dovnuNiMMN'r. 'Dio Story orilie 

London (‘ounly douncil,' v\. IL 
Davies, 1025; 'Di<i dovi'rnnaad. HiIkI 
Misgovi'cnnuad. of London, W. A, 
Kohson, 1031; Ijondon and Its 
dovi'rnnuad., IL Harris, 1031; 'Idio 
London (Aunty (Auncil IVoin 
Wilihin, Sir I!. Ilaward, 1032; How 
drealor London is dovia'iaul, IL 
Morrison, 1035; Sidiool Hoard 
Mornoru^s, 'IL danlri'y, 1037: His- 
tory ol" tluH Loinlon (‘omdy donncil, 
LSHO ,1030, Sir d.dihlam and H,. W, 
Ikdl, 1030. 

So<'i Ah (‘oNorrioNH, 'IdtAnn. Lil'<i 
<md LaJ)our of I la^ ILs^pIo in lam ■ 
tion, 17 voIh., (L Booth, 1002 03; 
llislory of Hu^ Port ol' London, 2 
vols,, Sir d. d. Broodharik. 1021; 
In Da,i’k('Ht London, Mrs. (L dlu^sliM'- 
i.on, 1020; London Brisons of 'I'o- 
diiy and \L'sl <'i'day, A. (‘row, 1033; 
'Die Hnlusti'ios of drea,((‘r lamdon, 
1). H, Smith, 1033; _ London’s Mar- 
ktOs, VV. d. Bassingluiin, H),‘M ; 

O’oynhee HaJI, 1884 1034, d. A. \i, 

Biinloll., 1035; Nhunories of a, 
London (lounly doroma’, H. K,. 
OHWtdd, 1030; M(0ropolitam Man, 
R. Sineluir, 1037 ; latndon Life a, ml 
Ijiibour, 0 vols., London School ol' 
Leoiu>iui(;H, 1030 111). 

W. Erlo JTaolcson 


30 1 1') Sl'U'ONI) (lltl'lAT W'Ali. 
Dr('f)!initions j,o a<‘rial atiiack 

on l..ondoa starli<al at tln^ tilin' of 
tdn^ Muni(‘h crisis, S<‘pt., H),3S. 

I )istril>niion of gas nnisks and ilni 
organixiation of' a, civil (kd't'iicc 
for(H' Ix'gnn, and plans (put> par- 
tially into practice a,t that; tinu') 
wcrc! drawn np for (‘vaemvtion (d* 
HC’ctions of Hn^ pop. and ol' govt. 
d('ptMS. St,c(‘l ont-door (/Vmk'rson) 
sln'll.crs w(‘r(' distrihnt<‘<l rrc(' in 
lAOh, 111.31), to rainiii('H who livu'd 
in houses a,nd whose inconu' wa.s 
Ix'Iow ,li2r>0. 

During S('pt. 1 3, 10,31). .3()(l,()():) 
ollicial <'\’acn(‘<'s ” school cliild- 
ix'ii, c\p('c(,ant motlu'i’s, nnd aged 
and blind p('rsons wetu' si'iil; out. 
of London ; ;md parties c<mHnii('d 
lo I('av(' at intervals nndl Nov. 10, 
I!)‘k3; ollicial ('va.cnatioii was rc- 
op<'n('d .Inly I Sc-pt. 7, lO-M, to 
(‘ount,('r Hu' diiiig('r rroin Hying 
hoinhs. 

First Air Raid ■Warnings 

'Die lioadoii .sirc'iis Homidcd 
l ln'ir first- air raid warning a l;ds(' 
alarm as tin' prinu' miniMt-cr 
linisln'd broadcast, ing lh(' am 
iioniiccnn'iit on Sunday, Si'pt. .3, 
Hint, i-lx' counl-iy was at, war. d’ln^ 
Idackoid' of all artilicial lighting 
which was t,o Iasi, until St'pt. 17, 
lOLI, had l)(‘,gnn on S('pt . 1 . Not ices 
announcing Ant 1vAIi» Siii'ii/i’int 
app<'ai'('d ovi'rnight ahovi* hasi'- 
nn'ots, sonic of ilu'in reinforced ; 
signs in ('V(’ry st.ri'i't, pointi'd lo 
war(l('iis’ and lirsl, aid posts, and 
gas ck'ansing ;nnl lire, stal-ionth 
Zig-zag slH'lt,cr Ircin'lu's W(‘r(' dug 
in many nf tin' parks and s<|nar('s, 
t,o Ix' inter i'(X)f<'<| in with ste<'L 
^St,atln('.'^ and monniin'iil-.M in fix' 
Htr('(''tiS w('i*c <‘il,h('r n'lnovu'd to a 
pla,c(' of snlctiy or hricki'd up. 
Ha,rrag(^ halhxms wi'id- n|>, and 
a-i’onnd London A. A. /.pm.s wi'rc 
sited, tin' out('rmost ahont 13 ni. 
a, way. 

Sir(m.s souink'd ag.'un on tlu' 
night (d’ thnn' 21 2r», Hl lO ; and 
'' spot,t<‘rs,''' whose t ask afO'r tin' 
air raid warning had h('('n souink'd 
was to notify ap(U‘oachlng (‘ix'my 
a<'roplaiK's, wu'n'i tiu'rcaftt'i’ plac('<l 
on t-ln^ to[) of many hiiildings. 'Dn' 
Hrst- air a.t-t-ack in thci Lmnlon ui*ca, 
caiiU' on Aug. H), wln'ii .30 -10 
hoinhs were di‘opp(‘<l in a, N.WL 
siilnirh ; t-ln^ lii'.st all-night raid on 
e('ntral fxnnlon was on Aug. 21. 
33)e l)a,t,tl<‘ of London Ix'gan on 
Nat,, Nept. 7. with a, day ami night 
attack on the (hx'ks by mon' tiinn 
(500 ra-ideWH coining in in waves. 
Raids continued niglitly until 
Nov. If, wlum then' wjis no ah-i-t ; 
lew night.s to the ('lul of Dec. 
passed witliout an attack. The 
opening months of lO-fl hnmgbt 


occa.sional raids, hid, afH'r May 
10 I I Hn'i’t' w’cie no furilu'i’ si'vi'ce 
at-t-aek.s unt,il I'arfy lO'lL 

BL'isti walls of brickwork wcri' 
put np oiitsidi' ilH" doorway, s of 
onicc hiiildings ; inaiiy grouinl 
door window openings wi'ri' samL 
haggl'd, many nppi'r windows wi'ri' 
hrick('(l up, and vvlu'n window 
gIa,Hs was blown oul, it, \\'a,s !•(' 
filacc'd by wood or cai'dboard. 
vSur(;i,ce slu'licrs of brick and la'' 
infoi'ec<l eoiieri'lc weri' built m 
('Vi'i’y road and open ,';paec. 
It, bad hci'ii intended l,o kci'p Hx' 
tiilx' rly, statiiouf-s (used as air r;iid 
slx'lti'i's dni’ing llx' hirst (b'c.xt 
WLii') ck'ar during ak'i'ts ; lull 
when siwcri' night, r:iid,s ,'itarH'd 
pt'oph' canyiiig blanle'ls mid (lien* 
ti'casuivs in ,siut,(>a,st',s bouglit, IJiL 
liclvclsand took possi'ssioii, sk'i'p- 
ing on platforms and .stia irways 
unt il ill N<»v. 7!) slai ioiiH weri' liH<'d 
with 7,(500 1 lir('c-l,i('i* Inmk-s for 
which s<'asoii t,iekcts w'cri' in, sued. 
W’lx'u tlx' six'lter faeilitii'M in (-liesi' 
stations w(’n' ended IMay (5, IDIa, 
London 'rranspoi'l, adih'd np (In^ 
nightly nundx'rs of (hose ubo 
had slept in tlu'si' biiiik,s and 
inadi' the to(,al 1‘orty millioUM. At 
llx' t ime of the u orsi riiidd, limv - 
I'vx'i’, at li'iisti two thirib: ol' Lon- 
doners I'enuiim'd in ( heir liome,s ; 
(lie city's iMprauI uas an aid to 
sal'i'ly, 'rix' wimlovs,-; of mmiibir.i's, 
t rams, and I r.iim; ol' Loixhm 'I'raii.s- 
porl-, which ran ( limnglmidi (he 
raids, wi'ci' eovx'i'cd will) [iroti'ctivi' 
lU'King (,o rediiei’ llie dungi’i' of 
llx'ir spliid-i'i'ing, Indoor slei'l 
(able (Morrison) .shel(,ers wi're 
issued in Ih'b., 1 01 1 . 

Narrow KsKiapo o£ S. Ihiurti CathiHlriU 
A oiH'd-on di'layc'd net, ion bomb 

t,lial, [K'lx'traled (he roadway in 
froid, of iS. Raul's eatlu'dnd on 
iSept. I I, H)K), warn dug oul and 
<'ai'led away i,o Ix' exfilmled in 
llaekney marslie.s, wlieia' in Hu' 
course of t inx' many others joined 
it, togel-lier with Innnb'i'ds of tons 
of nibble from shat t-eri'd huildiiip;s. 
In Oct. a boinli fieneti'ided (he 
I'oof ol' N. Ranrs, and it was hit 
again the following April ; but 
t hough t he eat hedral was dainaeyd 
tlu' dt'voliioti of tlu' Mp(‘ein,l band 
of watehi'rM who voluntt't'nal l,n 
I'ari' for it sa-ved it, from d(‘airue- 
tion ; it.s survival wan an import- 
ant. eontri bidxin (,o Londoners'' 
moralig Unt'kinglmm ILdaei' wa.s 
hit on Si'pt. 10, H) |() ; but the 
king and <piet'n r(*niain(*<l in 
London tlir-ougliout, the wuir. 

A lin'-raising raid on tln^ inglit. 
of Dec. 2!) 30 ,sta,rt,ed soriu' 1,51)0 
lirt's and dc'Stroyi'd ai'i'cs of build 
ingH h) tln^ nai‘row ntreets untl 
allc'yH of the oldc^st pa,rt of the 
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City; many water mams weie 
damaged, the Thames was at low- 
tide, and the firefighters could not 
get water. Only towards the end 
of 1941 was completed the system 
of large surface pipes laid along 
the ciuef roads and fed by pumps 
from the river which, ■ndth many 
new water tanks built on cleared 
sites, would have provided ade- 
f^uate water in the event of another 
fire attack. Between Sept. 1, 1940, 
and July 31, 1941, fifty thousand 
H.E. and countless incendiary 
bombs fell on London. 

ESects of Air Raids 
Information kiosks set up by 
London Transport directed people 
whose normal bus or tram route or 
liy. station was out of action 
through the presence of unex- 
ploderl bombs or road blocks due 
to bomb cavities or heaps of 
rubble. Broken gas and water 
mains, telephone and electric 
cables were repaired during raids 
and with remarkable expedition. 
A temporary bridge was throwni 
across a crater in Charing Cross 
road ; a crater in Lancaster place 
caused the closing of (the pre-war 
temporary) Waterloo bridge, but 
work continued on the new bridge, 
w’hich was opened to traffic Aug. 
11, 1942. The approaches to a 
number of Thames road bridges 
vrere hit, and there w’ere many 
near misses close to the innumer- 
able rly. bridges in S. Loudon, but 
only Hungerford footbridge was 
cut, bv a flving bomb ; a wood- 
and-steel emergency bridge be- 
tween Westminster and Charing 
Cross was used by pedestrians 
until Hungerford bridge w'as re- 
paired ; a second emergency 
bridge, between Lambeth and 
Vauxhall, and a third, between 
Chelsea and Albert bridges, were 
never used. All the main line 
rly. termini were damaged by 
blast ; Paddington, Liverpool 
Street, \Tctoria, and S. Pancras 
received direct hits. Bombs feU 
all round Clapham Junction, 
largest rly. junction in the world, 
but rarely put it out of action. 
The enemy's onslaught on the dock 
area, however, reduced the activity 
of the port, dockers, barges, and 
grain elevators from which were 
transferred to a temporary port 
at Gareloch in the Clyde, 

When in June, 1940, Prance was 
defeated and invasion of England 
seemed imminent, all public build- 
ings were barricaded with barbed 
wire and with defensive netting. 
Camouflaged concrete blockhouses 
were built at strategic points — one 
of the most conspicuous in Parlia- 
ment square so well disguised as a 


bookstall that hundreds of people 
passed it every day without 
realizing that it was a fake. An 
anti-tank ditch was coiistrueted 
all round London some 12 in. lioni 
the centre. 

The reniovml of iron railings 
from parks, private gardens, and 
squares during 1942, which gayi' 
public access to squares (c.f/. Nt. 
James's, Bussell, Berkeley) never 
open before except to occupiers of 
the surrounding houses, produced 
about 135,000 tons of scrap iron. 

Many business firms, banks, and 
societies evacuated part or the! 
whole of their organization to thc! 
country. Some govt, depts. and 
parts of others moved out; but 
the govt, itself ami depts. dealing 
with the conduct of the wai' I’C'- 
mained in the capital. Tlu^ (',orn- 
mons met in their own house until 
it w'as destroyed by fire during a,ii 
air raid on May 10-11, 1941 ; 

thereafter they met first at Glmreh 
House and later in thc chamber of 
the upper house, thc lords then 
meeting in Church House. Sevmity 
feet below Whitehall was the 
cabinet h.q., construction of 
which began shortly after Miinicb ; 
Winston Churchiirs warL nu'. 
broadcasts were made from his 
private room there. The Admiralty 
built a bomb-proof citadel behind 
its pre-war building. 

After the German oecuiiatiori of 
Europe in 1940, IjOikIoii bec'ium^ 
throughout the war the si^at ol' 
the exiled govts, of Poland, Nor- 
way, Belgium, the N(d.herla,n(l.s, 
and Czecho-Slovakia, and \\j{. ol“ 
the Free (later Fighting) t'rcuich 
until 1943 ; thc exiled govts, of 
Yugoslavia and Grec^co wm’C! in 
Loudon, 1941-43. From 1942 Mus 
U.S. army and military poliet^ 
uniforms were a familiar sight. 

Headquarters tor European Invasion 

In Aug., 1943, preparations for 
the invasion of Europe began 
under Lt.-Gen. F. E. Moigan al 
Norfolk House, St. James’s Scpiang 
which became Gen. Eisenhower’s 
h.q., Jaii.-March, 194-1, wIkui he 
moved to Biisheypark, Middlesex, 
on the outskirts of London. 

The “ little blitz ” on London 
followed Eisenhower’s arrival. 
Enemy bombers, on most of the 20 
attacks during Tlaii.-Marcb, I9LI, 
about 100 in number, W(‘r(‘ met. hv 
a baiTag(‘ of inlnn.se violence. On 
the night of Feb. 23-24 (hey dam 
aged the London library and Ohat- 
liam house in St, James’s Si|uai'e, 

Gaissona for th(‘ Mulberry har- 
bours were made in tlm 4’lninit‘s 
estuary, and London was a mount- 
iiig port for landing cral’t taking 
part ill thc invasion of Franco on 


June 0, for sonu' days Ixdore and 
after v luidi milit ary eon\oys 
trav('l!(al almost eontimiously 
through lamdon on th(di’ way to 
t heir aHS(*inl)ly points. ()n JniU' 13 
tln^ Hying- homh {<{>>'•) aitaok 
Ix'gan : during -luiU' 13 Sept. I 
mori' timn 2,300 (I ying lMMiihs lell 
on London ; om' on Jinu' IS 
d('stroyi‘(l the Guards diapid at. 
Wellington liairi'aicks ; another on 
Jiuu' 30 li'll justi outside lln^ Air 
ministry’s olfiei' in Aldwych. No 
laaidon borough (iseapial <hima,!';e ; 
Wandswort h was lilu' most sm'ei'ely 
hit. The hoinha.rdnumt wmit. on 
through tb(^ 21 hours; Imt. Lon - 
doners (amt.imi(al by day (o p,o 
a,i)(>ut. tludr life and work, pausing 
to taki^ sludtm' only u Inui tlu'V 
liea.rd tJie sound of an a|)proa('liing 
missih'. At. night, sonu' of them 
used tJie (uglit dei^p sludt ers vvbieh, 
sturtii'd in LG I, wis'i' ((pi'iMsI 
(luring .1 uly, 10 fl. A hniidred f( . 
btdow gi’oimd, lh(‘H(' w(‘r(s liomh- 
jiroof, gas-proof, and wa.Lu’ proof; 
(SKili e.ould sha'p S.bOO, and in 
(•muugmiey slndtiu* 30,000. The 
tirsti ro(d<,e(i homh (xrc Itoeket) to 
nsieli London tell at. (!hiHv\'iek on 
Seipti. S ; mons than 1>00 tell m 
London. ()ih‘, on a. Sat. morning 
in Nov., kilhal 100 in Ni'W (Voss. 

Th(‘. worst ineidmit ” of tJu' war 
(iomusHed with air at lack on the 
U.K, oeenrri'd at. Pel hind Gnsm, 
Mar(‘li 3, 1013, wlnm 173 wen'' 
kilhal as crowds (ml,erinf'; a alu'lL'r 
lost, tluar Hclf-eontrol lihrou/';h lln^ 
tiring of A. A. roekt'ls, 

Total War CafUiaUta'i 

A total of 29,iS90 eilizmia of 
London wm’i^ kilhal by (mmny 
aetiou, 50, to? injunnl and (hdtiiiK'd 
in hoHpitiat ; Lt00.2'ir> lioilfK'S vveri^ 
d(‘Htroy('d or da nnijgal by bomba 
maiiiy slightty, but (mo(ig,h vvm'i" 
uninhatiilable to main* tin* housing 
Hhort.agi^ HiM'iouM wlu'n ('vacua b‘(l 
Lonclom'i’H wi'nv on May 2, lOLg 
oHleiatly iiivilod, if their liomes 
W('r('. haiiitiddi', to n't nrn. J'ln* drat 
Lmipora.ry prefahriented Inmaes 
wdneh lu'lpisl (o renn'dy t his sliorl 
age W('n^ ('recital in Poplar* l!M3. 

Tin*. Ian(.('rn in tln^ eloek lou('r 
at, W(‘stmlnHtor was lolit, April 21. 
1045; and from lo, Downing 
Street, (diunddll hrondcust. (he 
aiinouma'im'nt of tln^ ('od ol' lln^ 
war in Europe' on May M, Gh'im'nt, 
Al(l('(' (hat, <d’ the war with Japan 
at midnight, Ang, 11 15, 

Gfoi.sa// Pnmhera' Moon, NegJe,V 
Eai'son, 191 1 ; Front LiiH', 
ll.M.S.t),, 1912; t'oidviicy t '.un 
paigii, F. It. Lewey. LMI ; Tin* 
Su'gi' of London, It.’Ui'iirey, PJtO ; 
'fhe Lost Trt'nsuno of London* 
W. Kent, 19-17. 

li'ouit CUiuhaiui 
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London. ( 'lly and. port ol' cnlii'y 
of Ontario, ('a,na(la. in Mi(l(ll(\s(‘X 
(io., ill HiaiiHls on IiIh' 'riumK's, 105 
in. S.VV. of Toronto. It is him-vcmI hy 
iho O.N.It., O.IMt., alHO hy tho 
1 Vm’(‘ Mar(|u(‘tt<' and Michit^an (Vn- 
tral liiK'H. It liaH (T'c.tru! tirainways 
which Jiitso run to Port Stanley on 
Lak(' hji'i(*. Idu* Ht'at of the' uni- 
vi'i’sity of W. Ontario and of H.l 1. 
and Anglie.a.n hisliops, it has for 
chief huildiny;s thi'i two catlu'drals 
and o(ih(‘r churclu's, liospilials, (‘te.. 

I ndusti'icH inchnh' tlu^ nianufactun' 
of acriindtural iinphniUMits and 
inachiin'ry, elunnicals, fnrnitun\ 
l(‘aih('r, etia, afUd lu'o^ an^ pidii'o- 
haini r<‘(in«n’i(‘H and sliops of th<^ 
(I.N.lv. hihad.rie po\V(‘r is olilained 
from NiaijLSa.ra falls. Oondon wa.s 
founded 1825. Pop. (1051 ) 05,;M5. 

London, Oiuiw oii'. Oalls of 
stn'el. v(Mulors a.nd otlna’s. All but 
ohsohdii^ toda.y, th(\y rangial from 
the cries of \va.tich- 
nnm and wat(M‘- 
inen, hi'llmmi and 
hoatnum, shop- 
k(M 0 H'rs and a<p« 
pr(‘ntii!(‘H, iiO those 
of tin') hundnals 
of iiiin<M'a.nl- Irai- 
(ha's, hallaidnion- 
^i!;m's,(diC.,whoplie<l 
their wares or call” 
inp:s in th(') eiiy 
streets. Of iihe 
tivuh^ (irii's tins 
(‘airPn^st nnmtion 
is in Lydjjjate’H 
I5tli (uoil.ury 
ha.llad, London 
Ly<?kp(mny(Laek- 
pioniy), which 
throws an iuLa*- 
(‘stiufi; lifijhii on tlu^ 
lile of his time. 

Many of th<^ (irit'S, 
lik('i Swecit Lav- 
(nnha', wori^ bar- 
inonised, au<l wta'c 
iUuHtrat(nl hy 
drawiufiis of tln^ 
cri<a’s hy T. ai\d 
d. Bciwudi, Itow- 
laiudson, Ornik- 
shank, Orovvhall, and Hof^arth 
(Tln^ Lnra^j;(‘d Musica'an) ; they 
ar<i r<d<a'r(‘(l t,<) by tlu^ old drama- 
tists (donson's Silcmt VVoinan and 
Bartholonu^w Pair) ; by Addison 
in Th(' Sp(‘(ttator (No. 251) ; and 
in the Roxhurdhe ballads. 

llluHtrativ(^ drawing's hy Mar- 
e('llus Laroou or Latiron (l()5:i> 
1702) \vm\ po])\daris(Hl hy th(^ vw- 
|i,o'avingM hy Pienad.rmnpC'St (l(55;L- 
1717), and, like serii'S hy Pran- 
t'is Wheatley, H.A, (17*17-1801), 
(mgraved by Soluavonetti (1,7(55- 
1810) and others, are vabiCid hy 
collectors. The erics of Bologna 


hn.v(^ he(M\ (bwrihed hy Annihalo 
Oaracdi ( 1500- 1(500), a.nd those 
of Paris hy Viidior lAmnu'l in Li's 
(k'is de Iki-ris, Typ(‘S (d. Idiysioim- 
mi<‘H (PAntr(d‘ois, 1887. 

Histiory of (lie Orn's of Ijoudou, 
Anei(‘nli and Modi'm, 0. llindk'y, 
1881 ; Old London lS!tr<M*t Ori('S, 
A. W. dhuM-, 1885. 

London, OnooAnATioN' ok. In- 
tm'national agnM‘m(’‘nt aho\it naval 
[)ri/i(^ hiiW. In IO(fS 01) mi inlie-r- 
naliional naval (lonlVrc'iiec' wa-s ludd 
in London, on the inviliatiou of the 
Briliisb govcM'imumls (lO eonsidi'r 
and delinc) na.val jnT/.i' law. It did 
not l('giHla.l»('i ; i(< iiK'rdy coililii'd. 

d’mi great pow(M*s, imiuding tlii^ 
U.S.A. and ,)apan, were ri'pias 
H(mli(‘d hy 57 jurists, who <lr(‘w up 
a ('.()d<^ to he ohsia'visl in t'vr'ry 
liri'/C! (amrt in vvovy oountry. This 
e()d(‘ w'SiS <iall(Ml (lie deda-ration of 
Ijondon, 11)01). It ('.onsishsl of 71 


ariiieles, in wliieh were ernhodiisl 
iiiLn'iiatioiial law ndating to miival 
warfare, as tbon understood in 
most countrk^H, It <hudt wil/h 
hloeka(l(^ in, time of war; eonti'a- 
hand of war ; the liahility of xieu- 
trals 1;o eaf)ture and comhuimation 
for mmeutral service' ; tlu^ <1 ('h» 
truction of neutiul pri7.<‘S ; trails- 
h'r of an enemy’s ship to a mmtral 
Hag aftm* a (kadaration of war ; 
wliat shipH could lie tt'rnied of 
(auMuy character ; eonvoy ami 
ri'sistantu^ to siuirch. 

When tile PirsiGn^at War broke 
out in 1914, the ch'claration had 


iioti h('('U raliilii'd hy (lu^ powi'rs. 
In (h’l'a-l, Bi'italiL ('Ih' housi' of lords 
r('fiiH('d l.o pa.SH a hill (lO r(‘ndm’ it- 
l-he la,w of i-lic land. During (Jk^ 
war it- was found impossihle for (-ho 
Allii'S t-o ohsiM'vi' (lh(^ (h'ela.rn»(-i<>n. 
d’lu'! provisions relai ing (iO hlocka-d*' 
W'<'r(' mwC'i' loniiaJly dissmited 
from ; hnti llu' Allies ('Hla-hlished a 
hlo(dva.d(' of a. iimv kind, a.nd ha-s('d 
thinr right, t-o do so on t-lii' right- to 
('xa-ct- reprisa-ls for (h'l’inany ’s sul)- 
ma-rine eampa-ign. d’lu' (Vuti’al 
PovN'i'i's paid no att-mit-ion l.o inl-i'r- 
iin-(.iona.l nava-l bi-w. As a. r(‘suHi, 
on tilu*. first- t.i\st t-la^ d('elai’n-tiion 
broke down. Nee Blo(‘ka.de ; In- 
(.(O'lia-t-ional La.w. 

London, Pout ok. Per an ae- 
count- of l.liis body .vcr. Port- of 
London Aui-horitiy. 

London, TitK,\'rv or'. Name 
givcm to sov(M’a.l t-nsU.ies signed in 
the Pnglisli (!ai[>i(.ail, the rnost 
imf)orta.n(i of which a-re t-he follow- 
ing ; ( I ) d’nvd-y h(U,w(am Pngla.nd 
and Pramui ma.dc^ in 1551); ils 
pi'ovisions W(M‘(^ not kept., and it 
was r<^pIa.C(‘d by the* t-reaty of 

Bretigny (VO’.). (2) 'rn'aJ.y sigiu'd 
da.a. M, I.SM, and iiicoi-poralad in 
t.lie gimm’al std-t-k'nienl- made by the 
eongn'Hs of Vimina (f/.e. ). ’‘riiis 
(^s(,ablish(sl t-hc kingdom of tlie 
N(8-h(uian<lN, with th(^ princt' of 
()ra-ng(^ a-s kin |.5 hut- t-ho kingdom 
wa,H not a .sne<‘(ssH, 

(5) In iSIil a- t-roaty was sigm'd 
in London by Gnsit Britain, 
Aust-ria, h'nuiciL Prussia-, a.nd 
Russia.. It decla.r<ul t-bnl, Belgium, 
now H('pai’ati<'(l from Holland, 
sboidd lKH'<mu‘ an indt^aauhmt ami 
mmtr/d slia-Bx (•!) In I85t), a, 
|.r(od-y, also of London, sigmal by 
the same pow('rH, confirmed the 
<'a,rli(u* arra-ngmmmi', deelan'd B(T- 
gium lUMd-ral, ivml forbade t-bat. 
(uamtry to make war sa-ve in self-- 
dolemie. •'PhiH was (lie a.gr<»em<mt 
vioIal.iHl by (Imuminy in 19 M. 
(AV’r, BiHgium : IliHl-orv). 

Mea.nwhile by a t-rea.ty signed in 
London in *lnly* 1827, (la^ Puro* 
pean iiowers decidetl (,o intervene 
in GrisHK', a, ml drive (In' 'I’lirks, 
undm' Ibrahim Pasha., t-hm'idVom. 
This I('d to (.In') bn,(.(I(' of Nn-varino, 

In 1852 a (amlen'iiei' ol’ London 
de'alt wh.li tln^ HUc*eesMion t-o (Im 
duchit^H of Blesvig a-nd Holstein, 
The [irotocol signed by (lu^ (iv<i 
grtuit pow(a*H, also by Norway ami 
Swoibm, on May K, 'lH52, ileelariHl 
(hn-i them^ duehii^H must ln' an in- 
1-t'gra.l part of Ihmmark, a, ml lha-t 
to' tlnmi, as (-o the Dunish erown 
itsell, (bristian of Ghieksburg, 
afterwards (bristian IX, should 
mnuHHHl on (In^ dtsU h of PnabaL'k 
VTl. Ah it- a-Hsert-ed (,hat the 
(lormau rights in ILilMimhi must 



hoadon Cries. “ Two banohos a neany, primroses, two 
bunches a penny.” Tho ttrst olE F, Wheatley’s series, 1793 
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remain, it iras pleasing to neitlier 
party. f^S'ee Slesrig-Holstein Ques- 
tion. ) Treaties were also signed in 
London in 1S71 and iSS3, wliich 
dealt with the navigation and 
control of the Danube and the 
Black Sea. 

On May 30, 1913, a treaty was 
signed at S. James’s Palace to 
end the war between Turkey on 
the one side and Bulgaria, Serbia, 
Greece, and Montenegro on the 
other. The first meetings, at the 
end of 1912, had been suspended, 
and the war renewed. In March, 
however, Turkey agreed to medi- 
ation, as did her foes in April. The 
representatives met again, and the 
treaty provided that Turkey 
should give up Crete to Greece, 
and should be confined in Europe 
to a line drawn from Enos to 
Midia. The Balkan states, how- 
ever, failed to agree upon a di- 
vision of this ceded territory, and 
the second Balkan War began. 
The treaty was thus never oj^era- 
tive. (^S'ee Balkan Wars.) 

The term treaty of London is 
given to the secret agreement 
signed April 28, 1915, between 
Great Britain, France, and Russia 
on the one hand, and Italy on the 
other. Italy agreed to enter the 
war on the side of the Allies, and 
the treatv stated the conditions of 
such assistance. Among these 
were undertakings that by the 
treaty of peace she should receive 
Trentino, part of Tirol, Trieste, 
and other lands, including some 
islands belonging to Austria. 
Other articles dealt with Italy’s 
interests in the Mediterranean, 
Africa, and elsewhere, and also 
provided for a loan to her. 

The London naval treaty be- 
tween Great Britain, the U^S.A., 
and France -was signed March 25, 
1936. It was divided into five 
parts, and its outstanding points 
were definitions of capital ships, 
aircraft carriers, light surface and 
auxihary vessels, and small craft ; 
placing limitations upon the maxi- 
mum displacement and the size 
of the heavy armament in battle- 
ships, aircraft carriers, and sub- 
marines ; _ and prohibition of the 
construction of capital ships or 
light surface vessels, other than 
aircraft carriers between 8,000 and 
17,500 tons, before Jan. 1, 1943. 
The treaty also provided for an 
annual interehaiige of information 
about naval construction pro- 
grammes. In the event of any of 
the contracting powers becoming 
engaged in war, liberty was given 
to suspend the provisions of the 
treaty, which was to remain in 
force until Dec. 31, 1943. 


London, Jack (IS70-19I0). 
x4merican novelist. John Grillith 
London, born at San Francisco, 

■ Jan. 12, 1876, 

adventured for 
a time as an 




oyster pirate, 


then 

formed a 


fish 

patrol. 


Next 

, shijiping 

USB- 

as a 

sailor, in 

/' 

f> 

1892- 

-93 he vis- 


• ited China and 

< y Japan and 

hunted seals 


in 

Bering 


Sea. He then tramped through the 
U.S.A. and Canada. During the 
Russo-Japanese war of 1904-05 he 
was a war correspondent. He died 
in California, Nov. 22, lOlO. Of his 
many stirring books of adveni.ure 
the best known are The Call of the 
Wild, 1903 ; The Sea Wolf, 1904 ; 
\Thite Fang, 1907 ; Biiriiing Day- 
light, 1910. His short stories were 
masterly ; he also made contri- 
butions to socialist literature ; 
e.(/. The Iron Heel, 1007. 

London Airport. The olTioial 
name for the international com- 
mercial airport opened by tlu^ 
British ministry of Civil Aviation, 
1946. It is in the district formerly 
known as Heathrow, situated in 
Middlesex, 14 ni. W. of the (xmtro 
of London, between the Bath and 
Great South West roads ; the 
nearest towns arc Feltbam and 
Hounslow (Heston and Isleworth 
borough). In its final form, with 
nine runways all capable^ of taking 
the heaviest of land aircraft, the 
airport is planned to absorb a large 
area north of the Bath roarl, th(^ 
terminal and control buildings to 
be sited in the centre of the 
landing area. /See Airport. 

London and North Eastern 
Railway. British railway group 
which existed from 1923 to 1947. 
It comprised the earlier Greii^t 
Northern, Great Eastern, Great 
Central, North Eastern, Hull and 
Barnsley, North British, and 
Great North of Scotland rlys. The 
London termini were King’s Cross, 
Marylcbone, and Liverpool Stnud*,’ 
and among the main line stations 
were Wavcrlcy (Edinburgh), York, 

N e w c a s 1 1 c-o n-Tyne, Norwicli’ 
Nottingham, and Shefiicld. The 
company owned the locomotives 
works at Doncaster, l)arlingt^on, 
Gorton (Manchester), Stratford 
(London), Cowlairs (Glasgow), 
and Inverurie (Abordoi'iishinO. 
Locomotives wore coloured gr(‘(‘H 
and coaches brown, but the engiiu^s 
chawing stream-lined trains were 
blue. The L.N.E.R. was the Hr.st 
British rly. to introduce a siream- 


liiu'd tniin (Silvi'r tiubilei', 1935). 
and to build einmua <‘ju"s for sliow- 
ing m^ws pi’ogr.'unuu's. *'rii<' com- 
pany oju'ralii'd lu'jirly 17,000 m. of 
tnicJc. On Jan. I, I9-1S, it 
iiKiorporah'd in Brilii.Mli Rail \vn,yH. 
AVc. R,ailwayH. 

London Basin. GeologicaJ mnl 
geographicarl i.erm used foi’ (Jic 
roughly triangnIfU' juvn. lying b('- 
i.wTen ilu^ e.halk ridgi'S of Die N. 
Downs and Cliillcrn 1 1 ills, a.nd 
eouiaining the vn-lbys of tlio 
Ktmm'i and lowin- J’lianuvs. 9’lu^ 
general gi'ological sl.ructnn^ is tImJ 
of a broad trough (synclinc) 
whi(!li is pilcliing gimtly to E. 
Tlit‘ elm, Ik, nn<l('i‘lji,in l>y (lu^ im 
pi'i'vious gault clay (h(M‘ Cr('taccouM 
sysfimi) form.s (Jk' oulsidi' <if (Jn* 
basin, and pas.si's bi'lovv I^iondon 
from OIK' Hi(i(^ to llu' olJu'r, 1 1, is 
ovin’lain by Tcrtin.ry Haiids and 
clays which form an impcrvioim 
layer abovi' tiu'. (Jialk. TIk' chn-lk 
is much (iHHuri'd, and n'coivi'H 
watc'r draining from l lu' N. Downs 
and ChilliCi'iis. J’liis waJor, tra^ppi'd 
betwesm the two inipi'i'vions beds 
above and Ix'low, (hnvs down 
umh'i* (xmdon a, ml Inm Ixam 
h'lisivc'ly iap|)('d Uy aa'lvsian wells. 

Th(^ gt'iu'nil sliapt^ of (,ho Lon- 
don basin is tb<^ ivsult of folding 
earth inovi'iiK'nis. At tla^ closi' 
of tlu’i Cr(4-ae.i‘oiiH pt'riod Mm' chalk 
was np-airhcd ovi'p tlu^ Wmdd and 
down-folded to N. and S„ so 
forming (Ju^ London and Damfo 
sliiri^ basins on (ai,h('i‘ sidts Tin*- 
tiary ^ (h^posits ' J'lmimt sand, 
R-('adiiig Ix'ds, London clay, n.iul 
Hagsliot sands, a.ll of Eociaic aye 
vv('re Iflu'n depositi'd in tls' down- 
warpixl ansiiM, l^’iirtls'i’ (siirtth 
nioyamu'iits (hiring tla^ Tcriia-rv 
IK'i’iod then furtln'racrn'iituatcd the 
('arlitn* folding, 

J’he ansii is sl/ill slowly movin|f 
and tilting S.E. It has IktiI 
eHtahlislu'd by giMuh'lhi h'vciling 
tliat, siiiee IHIK), tlu'rc^ has h(M*n a 
lowering of th(( ground Hurfaco at 
IlarwiiJi of about 2 ft. J’hc 
various (h^posilis in t-lu' haisin give- 
rise to vari(4y in sis'iKny. 'Fo the 
N. and S. are rounded (JiaJk lull i 
with op(ni fields and hc('ch uoodn. 
In the Ahh'rshot a.n'a ilu' UaV" 
shot sands form licaiJidands wil h 
e-ouihTH, iK'alJicr, and gorw' ; i,he 
London clay and Reading Imda 
produce h(>avy soils s-an’tahh' for 
arable Ia.ml, oak, aaid ('Im, 'rhe 
(days ar(' nH(d huadly fm- hriek 
making, lyxlcnsivc llai|< terrain’s 
on (‘itlu'r Kid(^ ol (he 'rhanu's earr\ 
roads and rlys. J'licir gravu'l h<d's 
hav('. h(mn ('xploitcd for building 
maitt'.ruil, and where tlu'ir surface 
iB silt or clay tiny t'arry inark(‘t 
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gardens or farms. OixTacu'ous 

iSysteni ; London CHay ; T(‘rtiai'y 
System. Gilbert Wilson, PU.B. 

London Bridge. of ifui 

Thames bridgt\s. J)eHignc‘d bydolm 
Kenni(‘ (d. 1S21), whose two sons 
supervised the work, it (‘xtends from 
Adelaide Place and King William 
Street, K.C., to Borough High 
Street, Southwark, S.K. Tlu' hrst 
pile was driven March IT), 1821, 
and William LV opinuHl tlu' bridge, 
Aug. 1, 1831. It is built of granit(', 
is supported by (iv(‘ Hemi-elli})ti(!al 
areh(‘s, the (xmlj-al arch having a 
sjian of 152] ft., and is 1)28 ft. long 
and ()3 ft. wide, the original widtii 
of 54 ft. having been iner(‘as('d by 
corbcdling out in 1903- 04. The 
total <x)st, including approaches 
and widening, was £2,5()(»,2()S. 

its immediate' pred('eessoi', also 
of stone, was built on the Hit(‘ of a 
wooden bridge, believed to have 
been built by the Komans. Petca* 


stroyed in 1832, and Hu‘ fiih's wx'U' 
pulk'd up, many tbousiuids of 
Homan eoins and medallions, witJi 
('xamples ol Itonian potiU'ry and 
tfh'H, W(‘r(‘ diseovtM’cd. Ikmcxidih old 
London bridge^ in 1582, Pek'r 
Morris, n. Hollander, (U’C'eO'd WiH.('r- 
works, which (exisLxl uid,il 1822. 
Loudon bridg<‘ rly. station is on 
tlu'i S. sid(‘, and on Hie; N. sid(' of 
tli(i riv('r are t5’slinN)ng(‘i“M’ llaill, 
W('Ht, and Adelaide House, (x-ist. 

( !hr(niii(d('s of London 
Bridge, by An Anti<niary, I8(i2. 

London Clay, A stilf blue ela.y 
ol Lowcii' 9\‘ri/iary (IOocumU') age 
wbieb oe.eurs in tiu' London a.nd 
Haiupshire basins of S.K. hhigbuid. 
It varies from about (100 ft. thiek- 
lU'HS in Ksse.x tio 50 fi,, at Ncnvbnry 
and thins out altogcd/hm* farlluu’ 
W. ’’riu' ihiek tOay b(‘d aet^s a^s an 
impervious eoviM'ing to tlu^ elmlk, 
wbieb is tlu‘ arU'sian waterdx'arring 
fonuation underlying London. 



41ie physi(ia.l (Lara(0i<'rs of (be 
elay allow it ti> b(‘ ea.sily tuinu'lb'd, 
wbieb h as piaanitted Hie (Imn'lop- 
nuadi ol iiU be railways. /SVr'. London 
Basin ; 4\‘rl,iary Systiun. 

London County Council. A<L 
niinistraiH V(' bofly H(4 i up in 1888 to 
maiuige th(‘ alTairs of tiu' lunvly 
ei’eattMl eouiily of London. H 
ivfilaei'd the M(‘ti’opolitan Boaa’d ol 
Works, a.nd ^'onsists of eoimeillors 
(4e'el(Hl (‘vcM'Y ilnxx^ yem's in I he 
spring by voiers in tlu^ nudropoli- 
t a.n boroughs, arid alfka'iiKm (diM-bsl 
lor six years hy Hn^ eouneillors. At 
first then^ wia-e 118 ('oimcillors, 10 
ahh'nmai, both la.Ier inerrxiMeil in 
iiuinbin* IVom tinu‘ to Hiiul 

The eouneil a.s a. vliok'' imxds 
(‘Vt'ry rorl.night, but it tbii^M most 
of its work through eomuiiltix^H. 

I i. ha.H a, elmirnuin, a, vie<^-eha.irmaii, 
and a. <li'puty ehairman, and a, 
hu'ge stair of fiatil odieialM. Lor<l 
Hosiduwy was its (ii'st. rdiairmaii, 
4''ht^ oHiei'S wiax^ in S|U‘iiig (lardiHis; 
Vi(d.oria. Ibn hanknumt, and (dsic. 
wli('r(\ mitil (In* London (biiuly 
Hall wa.sereicbal on t lu^ right bank 
ol the rivia* N. ot Wh'stniinalm* 
Bridg(‘, and ronually (»[>('ned by 
(h‘org(‘ V in .Inly, 1022. 

4’hi‘ nud ro[»()liian boroughs form 
niidl iph'-membi'r eouiieil eon 
Hliitii('n(‘i(\s. IbeidioiiM are usually 
Ibugld, on polilical paidy lim^s, as in 
national (deed ions. Hindng 1880 
1907, with the ('xi'ciplion of (he 
yiains 1895 1)8, (he Progrixuivea 
(LilHM'als) bad a. largi^ majority and 
eont.i’olled (be emmeil ; (luriri|,»; 
1907 3-1 (,h(^ Mmiieipal Ibdbrmei’a 
(< ioiiMiM’vat ives) were in powi'r. 
Tlien (aum^ a. fjabour (Soiahiliat ) 
majority, maintaimal for more 
(ban l.wxmt.y yiairs (Hunx' wm'e no 
(dcadioiiH during (be Hm-ond <h-ea( 
War). 


of Colecluirch began it in 117(5, 
CompUdedin 1209 by a/Kixme. liman 
named Isambert, tliis bridgi^ stooil 
K. of tlm ('xistbig striudaux^, in a 
line with (Hsh Street Hill. It had 
19 arches built ipion piU's of elm, 
Hunxmiubxl by woodmi sterlings. 
On fortified gat, es at I'aeh end heads 
of traitors W(ax‘. (‘xposfxl on Hpik(‘S. 
Woixhm houHtxs on each side were 
removed in 1758. Ik'twixm the 
13th and LHii piiu's from th(‘ (dty 
side was a drawbridge'. In (he 
centres was a chapel, d(xlieat,ed to 
S. Thomas of ( lantxadinry. I Vier of 
Oohxduireh wiw buried in this 
eliapel. N. of (In' drawbridge stood 
the famous Non-sueh House (e/.r.). 

Old London bridge, as it is 
e, ailed, was the only bridge over t,li(^ 
Thames until 1739-50, wIk'u the 
first Westminster bridge was con- 
structed ; and when it was dc- 



London Bridp horn tho south^eMfc, On its riirbt is Atlelaidti Howsft. abov 

Monument ami S. Maicmw : on Ui«t i 
wail* *^^**’^ au old onffmyiuK* tho htidgoai it appoara 

about 1616. Five arches across was the drawbrldire. On the gat© are «c© 

the heads o! mm (somleumed as traitors 



Tile council is responsible 
throughout the whole administra- 
tive CO. (including the city of 
London) for education (primary, 
secondary, and adult) ; town- 
planning and the regulation of 
buildings ; maternity and child 
welfare and ambulance services ; 
the Londoners’ meals service (civic 
restaurants) ; main drainage and 
Thames embankment walls ; licen- 
sing places of entertainment ; the 
provision of homes for the aged 
and infirm, and the welfare ser- 
vices for handicapped persons. 

Outside the city it looks after 
Thames bridges, and inspects 
shops, weights, and measures. The 
council in common with the City 
corporation and the metropolitan 
borough councils has power to pro- 
vide open spaces and housing, but 
its powers are much udder in that 
they relate to the whole adminis- 
trative CO. It may, moreover, 
provide open spaces and housing 
outside the co. 

Annual expenditure of the coun- 
cil is of the order of £55 millions, 
of which half is spent on education. 
Next come health and fire seiwices. 
The net debt outstanding in 1951 
was over £133i millions. Consult 
The Youngest County, pub. by 
the L.C.C. in 1951. 
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Londonderry. County of N. *he county on the north oonat ol tJlwttu’ 

Ireland. With a coast-line on the prefix of London when in 1(50‘) (hifo^ frrwvi iiw, i i a 

ssit-r^TS =,"'W ""!Sr ? 

Foyle, Moyola, and Pauglian. The corporation of the City. Lator much KiiL'i'iiiiiH iH moiii'rn ''l’l'iori,"w ’ 
toconsideraUeXgM^^^^^ London “dYotloirLtry"^ iIJIt 

ft.) LnihNtagiTsTnf^lE w fnXihirti.c°diy, form?l'^ v’Hlii';'„;'r"""'r T~l 1 f 

der and Lough Foyle on the N.W. constituency of the U.K. ; it ahso iiKiiiiimi'n'l' "'coii'i 
Londonderry, or Derry, is the sends four members to the N. Ire- n,,,nu,,','|'oH o ffSIl/lllHl.' 

rXl parliament. Tlioro is a (autlc siege (/,/ i„r Kls') f'l H'l 

Culerame, Limavady Dungiven, at Dungiven. whieli also liad an 'Tin i': , „ 11 P 

s:-:s"'„"r’iss:fpa 2 ; “ir ■ 

d..£"*S , 2;S”Sk£ 5:SrN ‘toC/iY ■- 

Londonderry, Horth^Trdand.'vu^^^^f^ “n f'"" 

surroun ng mil. from across the winding river FoylS ba’s. ‘ Piitestrt; tl‘ “)"r.t 




fvZ u • T wH'rupiJon of I,)u^ 

ivei. u iH InHh Doim, imuming the phw‘o of 

TlurilL; bnn.dcd a mona- 

i ”> om.fnrv, It lie. 


Londonderr^NOTthMr^a^^ewofthT!^^ 

snrroundmg Ml. from across' WnaiS|“feU?i2 


Htill .surrouii(I(V(l 

by walls with 
gates, 

Thecliicf build- 
ings are the oath(‘. 
drala, S, Colum- 
ba’a, Protestant, 
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(‘I'ty of tho Irish Society oE Lon- 
don. In l(i8{) it was hesicgt'd hy i,]io 
troops of .Janu'H II. as a I^rok^stant 
stronghold. Its present inliahitants 
arc almost (‘(pially divid('d bc^- 
tween Lrotestants and Itomau (’a- 
tbolicH, and affrays bct\ve(ai tticou 
have been frequent. Tln^rci was 
serious rioting in 1920. Tho U.S. 
government constructed here dur- 
ing tho Second CJreat War om^ of 
the best equipped naval bases in 
Lur<»pe ; it cost several million 
])ounds and was eompleted in si.x 
months, being put into commission 
on Feb. 5, 1942. From Londtm- 
dei'ry U.S. destroyers and corvettes 
escorted convoys across tho Atlan- 
tic in cooperation with tho Royal 
Navy, Pop, (1951) 5(),()99. 

Londonderry, Sikcjw of. Fn- 
terprise of James II and the Irish 
Jacobites in 1()89. From the town, 
the chief stronghold of N. Irish 
Protestantism, James’s garrison 
had been withdrawn, and ap- 
prentices delicid him by closing the 
gat(‘s, Dec. 7, 1088. James ad- 
vanced in April with a large force, 
and Robert Lundy, the military 
governor, lies I aftcfr ad v ising eajiitiU- 
lation, but a cry of no surrisider 
became ilu^ watiihword of the city. 
A chTgyman, (George Walker, was 
ehosiMi governor, and siege opera- 
tions began on April 19, William 
Hi’s government had on March JO 
planned redief, but mismanagi'- 
meiit caused much delay ; mean- 
while famine and disi^ase reduced 
Derry to the utmost straits. In 
nud-Juno a licet entered Lough 
Foyle with provisions and four 
regiments under Maj.-(}en. Kirke, 
but they waikMl six weeks nitside 
the harbour. Ordered at last to 
attack, the ships broke the boom, 
.Inly JO, and raised the siegct, whiidi 
had lasted 15 w<Hd<H. 

Londonderry, MAUQirFs.s of. 
Rritisli title borne by the family ol' 
Vane-l\‘m|)eHt-iStewa,rt. Then^ was 
an earl of Londonderry from 1(}2J, 
the titl(4 being given to Thomas 
Ridgeway, a Devon man, who had 
s(H!ured laud in Ulster. Tim title 
became extinct when his descmid- 
ant Roliert, the 4th carl, died in 
1 1 14. In 172() the earl’s son-in- 
law, Thoma,s Pitt, was made (“larl 
of Londonderry, but the title again 
lapsed in nfif). 

In 1789 Robert Stewart, M.P. 

( 17J9-1821 ), of Mount Stewart, co. 
Down, was made Baron London- 
derry, b(4ng raised in 1790 to earl 
and in 1810 to marquess. Ris son 
was prominent under the courtesy 
title of Viscount Fastkvreagh (q.v. ]. 
The latter’s half-brother, Charles 
Wdlurm, tho Jrd marquess (1778- 
1S54), was a soldier and a diplo- 
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matist. Tie marrii^d the heiress of 
the I'amilies of V'aiu' juid 4’(unp(sst, 
<oh 1 obtained rich includ- 

ing eolIi(M'i(vs, m Durham, lie. was 
made a. piau* of tlii^ U.K. as Haroii 
Stmvart in 1814 and in IS2.J Fail 
Vhine, a title that pa..ss(‘<l to bis son 
by a H(‘cond marriage*. 

Ill 1884 th(‘ title eanu^ to Cbarlt's, 
0th ina-ripiess (1852-11)15). Born 
July 10, 18,52, an<l (‘duea.t.i'd a4 
Fton and Christ (lhur<!li, Oxford, 
he. was Consi^rvative M. P. for Down 
from 1878 until lu' in lu'riti'd tbci 
title. lie was lord-ru‘ul,(aianti ot' 
Ireland, 1880 89; poslunasti'r- 
gtMieral, 1900 02 ; aiiul presidi'iit 
of tludioard of ediH'.aiiou, 1902 05, 
also lord president of tho council 
from I90J. lie died Feb. 8, 1915. 

Mis son Charles Stevvn.rt llemiy 
(1878-1949) been-me 7tli mUfrcpioHs. 
Born May IJ, 1878, he went to 
JCton and Samlburst, and was Con- 
servative M.P. for Maidstone, 
1900 -15. Cnder-seer(^ta.ry for air, 
1920 21, he took otlieo in thc) lirst 
govm’unumt of N. Indand a,H 
rninistm' of edmuUlon and huMler 
of tho senat.i^. B.et<urning to 
Wi'stminster, lu^ IxH'amc! lirsti lumi- 
rnisNioiKU’ of works, 1928 29, and 
again in 19JI ; soeretary for air, 
I9JI J5; lord [>rivy seal anil 
Icuuler of tlic! house of lords, IdJO. 
tie wroti^ Dursidves a, ml Cermany, 
I9J8 ; Wings of Destiny, 191J, He 
waiH idso known for his rciei'ptloiiH 
at Londonderry Uous(\ Park ba,m', 
on the oeeasions of the opmiiug of 
parliament. Dying Fob. 11, I Dll), 
h(^ was HueecKHled l>y his son 
Fdward (b. 1902), 8th niaripiess. 
Th(' lainily seatiS of the rna-ripiess 
are Wynya,rd Park. Durham, and 
Mount N to wart, Down. An iddest 
son is known as Viscount (kistk^- 
rc^agh. 

Londonderry Air, 9’nio. Irish 
folk tune lirst jiublished 18.55, in a, 
eolleetion made by C(*org<^ Pid.rie 
(V-a.), Irish antiipiary. Its biuuiti- 
lid phrasing and haunting melody 
gave it inimediati^ pojmhuuty, an!i 
many lyrics hav(') l>een writDui to 
the turns notably by A. P. Craviw 
a, ml F. F, Wiuitluwly. It has also 
boiHi adopted as a, hymn-l nue', ami 
vSta,nford introduced it into his 
1st Irish Rhapsody. 

London Gazette, Tnic. Olhidal 
iirgaai ol the British govin'iiimuit 
and tlu^ ap|>ointed m<*dium for 
state proeiarnations, onlem in 
eouueil, and diplomatie, colonial, 
servk^cH, civil, and eedesiastical 
afipointments. It is also the 
medium for advertismmmts re- 
quired by statutis Publisheil d’ues- 
days and Fridays, the ordinary 
issues may bo augmenteid by sup- 
plomontfci. This is a continuation of 
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till' Oxford ( he/ette which appiaired 
N()\'. II, l('i(>5, during the Orea.t 
Plague, Cm pi-eseidi lille iM'giniiing 
w ith No. 21 ol Feb. 5, on (Im 
I'd. urn of ( Im.rh'S II (lO l.(omlon. 
Sir IJ.iehaa'd Sleeh^ was aji ('ditior. 
Down (lO 1()9() aji eilillon in f’remli 
was issut'd. Publislusl for many 
yiuu's all Is., tli(^ gai/aliti^ luiiS (lost 
2 h. siiuK*. 1920. tSiinila.r piddiealiions 
for Seoflaiml and N, Ii'dand a.p- 
p('a,r aiH 'The Fdiidmrgli Oa’/.dle 
a.nd The I >il fasti ( hi/,(*tte. 

London Gi'onp. Body of lirit- 
ish airtisliS. Owing its origin to llu' 
anuilgamallon of si'veral small 
grou()s of paiidim's including (lu^ 
(hmd(‘n '(’own group and tlu' 
Alliisl Arllsfis’ Assoeiallon, just 
bid'on*. tlx'. Irirst (inudi Whir, it laid 
its lirst exhibition al) llii^ Coufiil 
Ca.Ilery, London, in Ma.rdi, Bil l. 
Mi.ii (logh aiiid (laiUguin were 
(xvmllng Ui })n*domina,ting iiillnimei' 
(ui lOnglisb painii't’s, though Sielcert 
ba.d aHH(‘rl.(‘d an inipn^saionism 
(lm‘i\'ed from Maiiuli ajid De;,';a,M in 
bis ('a.mdmi 4’nwn inleilors and 
niusiediall sismk'm. 'riu' Ixmdon 
Oronp beeajui' Ihe foeua ol' pi'o- 
^p’l'MHive work, I’egulaj' (‘xhiln'tors 
imluding; Bickert, iSp<‘net'r (Jon*. 
Clin.i'leH Oinui'r, Paul and John 
Nash, ( 1. Bi. W, Ni'vinson. a, ml Mark 
Cerllm', Wymllia.m Lmvis and 
.lacob Fp.Mlidn joini*d the gi'oup, 
vvbieh eontiuut'd to hold annual ex- 
bibitimis at va,i'iouH London iqd™ 
hu'ieH. At a rd. rospiullve exhibi-. 
tion all thi' Leiei'stm* (lalldh^M, 
1928, Ui rmiiarkablt^ eolh'dion of 
IJalnllngH and seulpture was 
sbowiL In 191J llu^ griaqi or« 
ga,ni/.(sl its liftb w/tillme exhibi- 
tion all Burlington llousi*, wlum 
yonngm’ airtists whow^ work attrae- 
t(*d attmillon were Jidin J’lmmird, 
hh'Ie(*n Agar, and V'idior Pa,Hmor('. 
Nee New Fnglisli Art did). 

London Hmijodrome. Play- 
houH<i all the (‘ornm* t»f (Iraubourn 
St. ami (luuliig (iroHS Boad, Lon- 
<lon, W.(k It was opmied tian, Lb, 
1900, ais a vuirii'ty theufrig ami was 
long a eentri* of dremi ami luiuatie 
mitm’talnim'ut. Remodtdhxl ami 
(mhiirgiHl, i(, bi'came well known for 
ri'Viu'H and niuHiea.1 coim'dieH, r.g, 
Ib'llo, Biagtinie ! 1912 ; Brigbii'r 
Lomlon, I92J: Uil. the Di-ek, 1927; 
a. seriiH Ntairriug Bobby Howes; n,n- 
otberwith Vic Oliver*; Lisbon 
Story, I94J ; Perelmnee to Dream, 
19-15. 4’he tluMilire Hwits 1,J-I0, 

London Hospital/r in-:. Tea.elp 

ing hospital ol' the Univm'Hily of 
London, ^ in VVhiti'ehafHd Rond, 
F, I , wind) Was founded as a 
eliarity in 17-10. MiniNBwing to the 
vast ludnslrial populalion of the hi 
half of Ihe eapilal, it is the hirgcHt 
g(meral hospital in the ILK, It 
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m(‘iii})ors ; ill H I ill 
I.S4;‘> ilici lihriiry 
u'iis removed id 
li (* il 11 (‘ ll it 111 |) 
llouiso (1,1 (cr N), 
S t . J II m (‘ s ’ H 
Scjiuiro ; iJiii fr(H'- 
h()!(l, with lliiit, 
» df‘ iidjai'oui prid 
I niisiis in Duke' 

, Street, was [>ui‘- 
eluiseil in IS7J). 
The ])reinis(Ls 
were rebuilt in 
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Londou Hospital. Main buildings m Whitechapel Road ^ ]) r e in i s o s 

■ . . 1 T rebuilt in 

raamtams 6h6 beds -enth 381 beds 1897 and extended in 19d() and 

at annexes. Accident and urgent 1934. Some of the hiier" work 
cases are admitted at all times, destroyed by a Dcrman bomb from’ 
lere are aural, cardiac, dental, the air in 19-14, was siibsequenilv 
dermatological, gynaecological, restored ,• book losses included 
neurological neurosurgical, oph- volumes of biography and oti 
thalmic, orthopaedic, paediatric, religion, and old, inviiliuHvdik^ 
psyctuatne, thoracic surgery, phv- neriodicals 
sical medicine radiotherapy, plastic By U)57 tlie nun, her- of hooks 

surgery, and venereal diseases available liad increased to ovei- 
dept.; and trainmg schools for 600,000. The library, which enjovs 
nmsmg and midwifery, physio- dLstinguished patronage, is LV- 
herapy and radiography. In 1956, erned by a coinmittee consisMiic 

Oh ™t “nfsTade , P''<^sidcnt, vice-prosideids, and 

anr’er* r Some 20-24 other iiicmhers. It 

Sd 

t'. ’S 

London Irisli RiflAc: t • committee has im'lmh'd 

torial rediSm^ Carlyles Tcutiy- 

Toriai regiment ot the British son Elmir Intro w i\t t ‘ 

army. Formed in 1859 as a volun- Harold ° Nicolso; and .f.‘ N.’ 

f teer umt, the regiment Whitehead. 

fn ® London, Midland, and Scot- 

in the o. African War ’Raii-nrci'i* n *!• i •, ^ 

of 18QQ 1009 vvu JKailway, British nulway 

ot 1899-1902. When group which e.vistcd during icio-i. 
the volunteers were 47 Tt , "r 

orffani7Cfl infn fi-ipTor. t ’ 1 cominised the former 

riSForce in Westm-n, Mid- 

th p Tnnri Lancashire and Vorksliirt' 

the London Irish Caledonian, North SiaMord r’ 
Rifles became the 18th ness mH i 7'* * 

battaHon of the Lon- T^p’r^fn i 

Loedon Irish RpmTYipnf a London termini werti Euslon, 
smmd iSci and I"''®’' 

Flanders. earnin- distiuefen “'mpany’s prim-ipal loco- 

1915 at Festubert Ld aj Loos DerL" '? ''T'® ^'7"'® 

where its men went in to the atCl- „ “-nd i,as,scn- 

kicldng a footbaU. Two battalion, 
served in the Second Great W'ar 
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M < r 

'ill 
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with the 56th div. in Africa, Sicily, 
and Italy. When the Territorial 
Army was reformed in 1947, the 
London Irish became a motorised 
infantry regiment of the 56th 
(London) armoured div. 

London Library. British sub- 

opened at 

49, Fall Mall, on May 3, 1841, with 
a collection of about 3,000 vol- 
umes, and originated in an agita- 
tion, started by Carlyle and 
strongly supported by other emi- 
nent men, for an institution which 
would make good books in all 
depar ments of knowledge avail- 

dmg room was opened for Mrth“-we^7o7u«of ‘I*® 

a westcornerof St. James’s Square 
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in With 20,000 (rijek mik's, Mu'.s 
I'V (O'l'dt Driliiiu's liirgvsl, railwiiy 
In sysivin Ix'lbrc iiiil ioiuilisul ion mill 
|) H(M’v<'d siicli v\id(iy uiqiai’ii I<m 1 
), towns ns OoiinK'Uiout ll, Woiil lu'iu! • 
s ()n-tS(‘ii, CI(Mi('('Ml(‘r, Livi'i'ponl, 

c- ! lolylu'iul, Miimiu'stcr, (Imiish', 
it iSti-iuiracr, Ediiibiirgli, DundiM',’ 
Ls and Tburso. Ik'l w<‘('n I )al\\ hinnic, 
u' InvcriH'HH-sliin', iind DnlnaNpidjil, 
t‘- D(‘rt, IlHllirl^ IJu^ liiu' runs L-ISI IL 
). al)()V(‘ Hi'ii I(‘V('I, lJu‘. fiiglicHl poini 

H on any main liiu' in (Oval Drilain. 
u On dan. I, l!l(S, Mu* D.M.N. wa.s 
d aJisorhed in llrilisli Railwiiys. 

L _ London Museum. Inalilulion 
ll roniiial on l,lu^ liiu's of (ho inufimiin 
y in tiu^ Iloli'l (lai'imvabd, Parifi, lo 
1 H('rv(^ jImS an objiad, h'Sfion in llui 

:i liislia-y of llu^ khigiish imd ro(KdiM. 
i' It was (bumh'd in 1011 to com 
inmiioraJc (lu^ ooronai.ion (d'Ciairgo 
s V'. Sir Cny baking was ilu' (irsl 
r director, 1911 |9. Wbon (lu^ 
s Loiulon (Liinty < 'ounoil ivrnMisl In 
provide' a hoiiu^ lor (ho nuiMiMini in 
? tlu^ now (-oiirdy liall. King (hMurT. 

I in a,d(lition (o being a oonlribnlor. 
t nuido ovi'r a. sid, oi' apari nionls a( 

) K('nsing(,on Ihdaoi^ iis a, (ompoi'iirv 
1( hoiiH^ for (Ik^ nu(-l(MiM id' ilu' oidloo 
!' lion, a,nd (ornially opmual i(i in 
I pm-Hon, Marl'll 21,' 1912. 

' Liiiii'a-HliM’ lloiiHi', |)roHon(o(| (n 
1 Mui nalJon in 1912 by Sir William 
Lt'Vi'i' (lalor Lord Love'idudnit'), 
wa,H (,ak(m ovc'r by (ho goviuaiuiiud' 
in 191.1, itnd tlio (^xldbilH having 
boiai romovod liori^ (ho niUHoiiiii 
vvas r(mp('n(Hl in I91d. (ml, wai 
(dosod during ( ho h’irsi Croa,(. Whir. 
Dni^ id’ (Jio (airly oolhM'lions iio. 
(jiiiivd hy (Ju^ i.riasl ooH vvas (lie^ 
llilfijii I’rii'i, cdllci-liiiii of Loiidiin 
anliiiuilifts, luid fhin, Imviiig been 
aiippleiiieiifcd by oilier [MireliiuieH, 
Kdbs mid lieiiniwfn, il|ii,i( raleii 
LoikIoii mid Lon, loti lif,, |■,.o,|| 
pi'elii.sl.ory. 'riie nniHeiiiti wan 
cloMcd (luring |9:i9 l-J. when if wan 
pm-l.ly reo|iciu-il. If „„„ |,|oa,.,| 
ngmn in IDT-I owing (,o Ihdiip liontb 
alfacka. In 1951 if wiin reimeneil 
in a wing of KciiHinglon I’aliiee, 
liiiif by (ieiirge VI for 15 vcai'M 
London Opera House, riieai re 
111 KmgHway, London. If vviim ile 
Higned by Uerfie ( Vt-we anil ereelcl 
y, Ha.ninier»li'iii (l,H 17 

1919) for llie proiliiefion of ifraiiil 
<>l»y. He iipemid if on Noel f-tl 
I.MI, wiiy.lnan Noiigne'a o[iera. 
Quo VailiH 't, but hia t'lrorls were 
'“'t enavned wifi, Hucecan and ||,e 
I'uilding wa.4 clo,H,,,| i„ ku;, |,„ 
'•wyeued in |9M aa a (heafre of 
vimetieH If wan Infer (a|o-n over 

if o" '•'’'xnHod 

,lli(i.SfulI I'lefiiroTliealre. provid. 

mg oiaoma <HitmdiniiunontH, Kor 
Its BubHtaiiuml, liiHtory, m< Sloll 
1 hoat.ro, * 
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London Prido. 
Spray of flowers 


London Passenger Transport 
Board. Oi’gn.nizjitiou Ibrnidd in 
1933 to c‘fK)i'(lin;ito the pjiHsenL^cn- 
scM'vic(‘,s of [jondon. On 1, 

H) is, it i)(H“anio part oft he*, national- 
ised transport system undtn' the 
title l.ondon Transport Executive. 
See London Transports 

London 
Pride {Sa-xi- 
fraud antbrasa). 
Ih'rennial ('V('r- 
^■r(‘(‘n luTb ol‘ 
tiu' family Siaxi- 
fragaceat'. It is 
a native of N. 
Spain, I’oi'tugal, 
(b)rsica, an (I 
Ireland. 3die 
leatluay, broad, 
oval leav(\s jjfrovv 
iti a r 0 H a 1 1 (', 
from which the 
l)ranch(’d, haif- 
less II owe ring 
st(MU aris(‘H. Thci 
llow('i‘Hhaver('d- 
disli s(;pa.ls and 
wh iti' ])('tals 
dotfiC'd witih r(‘d. 
It is also calh'd 
None-so-pretty and W. Patrick’s 
cabbag(‘. 

London Regiment. Eoiima’ 
Territorial ix'giment of the Pritish 
army. It dated from PJOS, when all 
London 9\n’ritorial battalions wavvi 
imited into oiu^ reginumt of iitJ bat- 
talions. To maintain the old con- 
nexion of the Poyal Eusilit'rs with 
London, tlu^ first four battalions 
waiv afliliated to that n'giimmti, and 
retaiiK'd th(‘ nanu^ fusilier in tJuur 
title!, e.(j^ Lst London (Itoyal bhisi- 
liers), or oflKhally 1st ((tty of 
London) battalion the jjo'ndon 
Keginumt (lioyal PuHiliers). 
remaining battalions wt're desig- 
nat(*d County of London, e.g. t)tli 
(County of London), or Qmam 
Vietoria’s Itilh's. 

'Idle 1st London was raised in 
ISfil), being then known as tlu‘ lOtli 
MiddlesiLX ; tlui 2nd battalion, also 
raised in that year as the 4(5tb IVIId- 
dl(‘H(ix, became the 23rd Middkw'X 
in 1880, and soon al’L'rwards the 
2nd (voltmt(M‘i‘) bn., Royal Eusi- 
liers. Tb(‘. 3rd bn. was raised in 
1851), and tlu^ 4th originated from 
the Towen* llamlids r<‘giment of the 
London train hands. Tlu', 5th bn., 
or London Ride Brigadc’i ((/rr.), 
dated from 1851), also thc^ dth Rides 
(fornuu’ly Surrey). The 7th and 
8th, known as the Post ()0ie(^ 
Rifles, both Hc‘rvc‘,d in Egypt, 1882, 
and in S. Africa ; the Otii was 
the Quoon Vi(vt,oria’s RiflcH ; the 
10th the Hackmy ; the 11 th the 
Einsbury Rifhw ; the 12th The 
Rangers; the 13th the Princess 


Ijonise’s Kensingtons ; th(‘ I L h 
tli(' ijondon Seottish {(/ jk ) ; tli(' 
15 th the Civil Service' IMIh's; tlu' 
loth tlu^ QiUH'n’s Westminstei’ 
Rilk's. "[^riui I 7 th, fornu'i'ly tJie 2 nd 
Towc'i* llainh'l.s V'^ohintc'er lilh' 
corps, became tiu' Poplar and SU'p- 
my Rifk's. 'The IStli wi'rc'. tIu' Lon- 
don Irish Rifles, raisc'd in IS 51 ); tlu'. 
IDth originat'd in, tlu' St. Pa,ncras 
volunt'C'i'H ; th(^ 20 th (Rlaeklu'ath 
and Woolwieh) origiiuit'd in I.Ik*! 
Royal Cr('('nwich l'\'ncihl<'H, '^hl^ 
21 st bn. h(‘eam(^ the Isfr Suri'cy 
Rifles; tIu' 22 nd, Th(' Q u('(mi’h. 'fhe 
23 rd fought in tlu^ S. African War, 
as did the 24 th, the Qias'ii’s. 'fht^ 
25 th battalion tlm flyclisl/S, th (5 
28 th th(^ Artists R^ilh'S C/.a. ). 

The reginu'nt had a hi-illian(; 
rtKiord iji tlu^ First Crt'at War. On 
the W. front tlu^ 47th, 50th, and 
58th divisions, mainly composed of 
London battalions, won hwllng rc^- 
nown. Otlu'i* battalions foughii in 
Callipoli a.nd Palc'stiiu'. IVLunorlals 
in front of f.lu' Royail Exelmng(^ 
and in High Holl>orn eommt'morali(', 
th(' m(*n who led. In 1035 tlu' n'gi- 
nu'ut* was disha-iuh'd a.M a, H('pa.raii.(^ 
foi'uiai Jon, tins units Ix'ingatta^clu'd 
to various n'ginu'uts, iliough some 
retafin tlu'ir fornu'r badg<‘H. 

London Rifle Brigade, 're rri- 
torial unit of ibe Rriiisli army. 
Raised in 1851) as 'The Prince (bn- 

Horfi’s ( )wn Vol- 
unt<'('rH (Lon- 
don Ride Brig- 
a<l(‘), it H('rvi‘tl 
in tlu'S. African 
War of 181)1) . 
11)02, a.n,d on 
foruudJon 
of tlu' d'erri- 
torial Force in 
11)07 lu'.eame 
the 5lJi (lily' of 
London R^c^ginuaik In the First 
Cr('at War battalions H<'rved in 
.France and b’'land('rH, taking psirt 
in film ('ngag('m<'nts aroiind Ypri's, 
11)15; the third hattlo of V'pn'S, 
11)17 ; and the <l(4’ence of Amiens, 
1018. From thci sl-ornung of the 
JlimU'nhurg lan(\ it had a distin- 
guislu'd share in tlie final hatlJes of 
11)18. After tlu' outlin'ak of tlui 
Sc'coFid (fr('at War, tins lst and 
2nd hattaliouH of the Lomlon Rid<' 
Jirlgaah^ be(aini<^ the 7t.li and Hth 
of tiu^ Hide Bngad(‘. Tlu^ fornu'r 
Hi'rvcd as motoris(‘d infantry with 
the Hth armoured div. iti 'Africa 
and the dth armounul div. in 
Italy ; tlu^ lafi(M' fought in a 
similar way with tlu^ llth arnumn'd 
<liv. in Franct'., Holland, and Ch'r- 
niany. '^Idie London Rillci Briga/(hi 
was r(*form(Ml in 11)47 as a motor- 
ised infantry battalion of tiui d\A. 
and afllliatt'd to the Rifle Brigatle. 



London Rifle 
Brigade badge 


London, School of Economics 
AND PoiiiTUJAL SoiMNeio. Institu- 
tion of higher ('(Ineation rounded 
in London in 181)5 Ihronglt llu^ 
initial iv(^ of Sidney Wt'hh (Lord 
PiiMsIIe'ld ) (or tlu' study of ('(suuo 
mies, economic history, a.nd staJis- 
(i<'M, school of f ile Utiive'rsity of 
London li'oni 11)00 providiu!!; 
courses lor (,he B.Se. (Feonomieid' 
(h'gns'!, A <l('pt, of sociu.l seii'nee 
a.n(l administration was adeh'd 
Jl)12, eoursess tor (be R.Com. P.)l!), 
a fmmity of laavs 11)21, of a,rlM 
(ge(»grapl»y a.nd sociology) 11)22, 
ol liisf.oiy Jind of a.nfbropology 
Jl)2l., a, depf.. <d' hnsint'ss adminiH- 
1.rn.( ion IDIH. Fiieilif.ies for Htudy 
(or higluu' eb^graa's are^ a.va.ila.bl(^ 
d'lu^ si'bool also oflei’M ifs own <au'- 
filicnO'S in Mocia.l seie'nce and 
a.dminiN( ration, nu'ida,! luvaltb, 
peu’Honnel nia.niigmnetil., (d.c,, etc. ; 
a.nd provide's (naming coni’sc's for 
tlu^ B.iSia (Fcon.) a.nd LL. B. 
(h'grcc's. 'I’lu^ lihra.iy <4' Ibe 
Hchoed is optat l>y arra.ngimierd, to 
r(\s(S'U‘eh worluM's a.nd lo non. 
UK'nilaa's of I In nsc hook Wrbh wa.M 
fii’olessor of public ad ininiiil ra.l ion 
lu're 11)12 27. Sir William (lah'r 
Lord) Ihnna'idge was diias'lor 
P.)I0 37. Otluu’ niendH'i'M (d* Mu^ 
Hl.airinuu' iiK'lmh'd B. MalinnwMki, 
F. Ca,mmn,C!i‘(.M, A. d. 1’oynb<a\ 
(t IL, and II. d. La, ski/ 'the 
Hcliool is in lloii/diUm Sfiaad., 
Aldwych. Lomlon, W,C.2. 

London Scottish. 'INn’ril.orial 
rt'ginu'id. ()l‘ thi^ Brit.isb army. 
Fornmd in I851) as tin* Lnndnn 
Scottisli Itille VolunU'ers, it is 
r('ertut,(‘d in lamdnig in nortnal 
tinu'H Nob'ly ^ from nii'H a,ble to 
provi^ S(*nlJ.ish nafi<ma4ity by 
birth, d('Ne('nt, or propm'l.y owiiu*r< 
Hbij). Its lirsl, aetivt' H('i'vi<a' was 
in f.li(' S. Al'ricaai War, wlu'U a 
e-om[m.uy ^ was n,l4ael)ed in the 
Cordon Ilighlamb'CM and a ded.ac.h- 
nu'iit H(o’v<'d 

\ 


wif.h f.be Cily 
Imperial Voi- 
utih'i'rs, WInm 
i.lu^ ''Ibu’rii.orial 
b'oiMt was 
fornu'd iti 11)07, 
the tjondou 

Scoiddsli h('~ 
eanu'. the I4tb hoaflon B(u>tl,l»h 

ha4J.n,lion(dd,he 

London Ib'gd., 'rbr('(' batialiouH 
W('ri^ raisi'd for sc'rvitu' in the First. 
Croat War, the fiast battalion 
being tlu^ 'r('rri torial infantry 
that W('nt eju'lit'st into m'Uoii 
against tJn^ (hn’nuuis, at. McsHitu*s» 
Oct. 31, DM. Tlu. second liatta- 
lionH(‘rv<'d in Fraiua*, t.lu^ PalkauH, 
and lhd('Htine. In 11)20 the rogi« 
numt. was re'fornu'd as a 
battalion, but in 11)38 a 
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infantry and a heavy A. A. 
battalion were raised. 

In the Second Great War the 
1st battalion served in Persia, 
X. Africa, Sicily, and Italy, while 
the 3rcl (A.A.)‘was in Egypt and 
Italy. The 2nd battalion became a 
reserve and draft producing unit, 
most of the personnel passing 
through its ranks going to the 
51st Highland div. Nearly 10,000 
men joined the regt. In 1947 the 
London Scottish became a single- 
battalion regiment of the T.x4., 
affiliated to the Gordon High- 
landers. Its hodden grey kilt is 
the tweed of the Eicho family, 
Lord Eicho, later earl of Wemyss, 
having been its first colonel. 

London Society, The. Organ- 
ization established in London in 
1912 “ to unite all Londoners who 
see the necessity for stimulating a 
wider concern for the beauty of the 
capital city, for the preservation of 
its old charms, and the careful con- 
sideration of its new development.” 
Offices, 82, Pall Mall, S.W.l. 

London Stone. London relic. 


of the set com- 
posed in London 
by Haydn, was 
first performed in 
1795. The the- 
matic material of 
the final move- 
ment is based on 
the Westminster 
chime. (2) Sym- 
phony by Vaug- 
han Williams, 
first performed at 
Queen’s Hall, 

London, 1914. It London Universi 
suggests various great build.nKu 

moods of London. 

London Transport. Organi- 
zation responsible for the running 
of the passenger services of London, 
its full title being London Tra^ns- 
port Executive. It is the name 
taken by the London PasscMigiu* 
Transport Board when that liody 
became on Jan. 1, 1948, part of 
the nationalised transport systinn. 
The L.P.T.B. was formed by Act 
of parliament in 1933 under the 
chairmanship of Lord Ashfic'ld to 


London University. Tho William BovotidRO roinu, ia Ihi^ 
great building in Bloomsbury. In this hall tlegroos arc 
conferred. See also colour plate 

irt, Organi- two eolh^gi's and from oilier ap- 
r the running provcnl insl itui ions, by an act of 
3 es of London, 185*1 a in<‘di(‘al <l('gr(H' of (In' Uni* 
ondon Trans- vei’siiy bi'canie n'eognized a.s ai 

is the name ^ lieiaiee to iirae- 

en that l)ody (h'gri'e ('\nminn 

1948, part of liH i.loiiH wen' I brown 

sport system. ||||||®a|||[ op<'nJn any men 

irmed by Act candidal t's wlio 

33 under the I J lias pasMcd ilu' 

‘d Ashfield to niaitrienlad ion 


A solid block of oolite, such as 
that used by the Romans in their 



coordinate the underground rlys., 
tramways, trolley bus, omnibus, 
and coach services running witli- 
in a radius of roughly 30 m. of 
Charing Cross, previously opi'rvii.isl 
by 162 companies and local author- 
ities. The principal objects in the 
formation of the board were to 
eliminate wasteful competitive si'r- 
vices, and to improve passcaiger 
transport facilities in the arc'a 
under its authority. 4Iie amal- 
gamation included" the Jjondou 
General Omnibus Co., the Mi'tro- 
politan and Metropolitan District 
rlys., the London Elec^trie rlys., and 
the L.C.C. tramways. Tlu^ lu'ad 
office of London Transport is at 55, 
Broadway, London, N. W. 1 . 

During the Second Great War 
the L.P.T.B. services ran through 
bombs, flying bombs, and rockc'ts ; 
181 members of the stall wc're 


London University e x a m i n n t ion* 
arms Gnivm'Hiiy 

operu'd iis degri'i's to women in 
1S7S, ilie first in Gri'ati llrilnin (o 

do HO. 

A royal (‘ommiHsion in I HID re 
(H)inm(md(Ml (liai, tln're sliould bc' 
one Univi'i-sity of London wilb 
t(^aeliing and ('xandning rniudlonM. 
Under ilu^ Univnu’siiy of Loudon 
A(‘ii, I89H, and HidiH('(|uen( alaiulcH 
a number of l('acliiiig inslihilioriN 
wcM’i^ admilted as ‘GicIiooIh of (be 
Univi'rsily ” mid (lirn’r sludenlH 
bissune irfieimal sliab'iilM.” Shi 
(li'titsadmil led In I b(' ('xaminalionH 
of lfi(^ Univi'rsily who bad uol, 
altendtsi eoiirsi'M of inol riiel jon h(. 
tlu'se sGiools,” or at ('I'rtain in- 
Hlitulions in London a( \Gdch 
(ih(‘in wi're (('arlK'rs recogid/.ed by 
lli(^ Uidvi'rsily, wen^ lei'incd ” ev 
(lerrial Htmb'n'lH.” 


London Stone, Cannon Stiteet. The 
old stone, reputed to be a Roman 
milestone, seen behind the grille 

buildings, it is set in a large stone 
case, protected by an iron grille, 
and let into the S. wall of S. 
Svuthin’s church, Cannon Street, 
E.C. It originally stood on the S. 
side of the street, opposite to its 
present position, which it has occu- 
pied since 1798. According to 
Camden, it was a milliarium or 
milestone from which the British 
high roads radiated, and their 
mileage w^as reckoned, similar to 
one in the Forum at Rome. 

London Symphony. Name of 
two orchestral compositions. (1) 
Symphony No. 104 in F, the 7th 


killed on duty, 1,807 were injurc'd. 
Vehicles of the board were dam- 
aged on nearly 9,000 occaHioiiH. 

London University. Brilish 
university founded by royal (‘.bar- 
ter in 1836. A movement to found 
a non-denominational univerHil.y 
in London resulted in the opemin'g 
in 1828 of an institution called 
London University (later renamed 
University College). A rival 
foundation, King’s Gollegci, was 
established in 1831 by sup- 
porters of the Anglican Church* 
Neither institution had degree- 
giving powers; but l)y the 183() 
charter a separate body, the Uni- 
versity of London, was em- 
powered to examine and c<mlbr 
degrees on candidates from these 


fl’lie following nn' (In' Hebooln of 
(be Univ(n',sily ; ll(‘(Hdrd I'olbytx 
Birkbeeic (V)lb'g(\ Irnpt'ihd (lullem' 
ofSeifuiee and flVebnology, Kin|^H 
G()lb'ge, London St-hool of Leono* 
mi(*H and Politieid »Sci<'n(’(s (kbu'en 
Lliza.Ixd.h Golb'ge, (bH'<'n Mary 
Uolb‘g(', R/oyai llollouay Golb»g<‘, 
Royal^ Vi'b'rinary Golb'gt*, Mebool 
oi Oritmiul and AiViean Studi<aa 
tSebool of Rbartnacy, Univi'rHdy 
Uollegt', WoHt.lb'ld Golb'gf', Wyo 
(Jolb^ge ; (bo uM'dioal nclioola nano' 
eiatvd with (bo follouing linjipilnlH; 
Cburing Gross, ((uv’h, King's (NJ. 
Ieg(\ London, MiddloHi'x, Itoyal 
Dental, Royal Frot‘, St. Rartiio. 
lomow's. St. G(M)rg(''rt, St, Mary’s, 
St. ThomanX iJniv<u'Mity (’olb'go, 
Westminsior ; tho liritiab pont- 
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The Ijuivei'sity ol Loudou was foimdrd in iHd* with 
powor to examine ami cniil'er d(‘;^n’<‘(‘s on simlents of (lie 
ulready existiuf,^ University Colle^O' ami Kindi's College 
IJmler the Universily of London Aid, iHpS, it lieeame 
in 11)00 a leaidnni; as well as an examinnm* body 
University Co 11 i‘/j:i‘ was incorporated in it in ino’; 
Kinf?’s in and institutions lyinw within the eomitv 


o( London and lidhlliiip tin* rmpured 'dandard ot 
eilnealion were Ironi lime to time admitled as si liooln 
ol the University. The Seiiale lloiise, adniiiiislradve 
eenire ol (he llniversitv, is in Hloom .Iniry, Its lowei. 
shown here in a reprodnid ion ot a pmntinp specially 
madi' for (he New Universal hair yelopedia by Stephen 
Horn*, was eomtileled in ti) jH ; it is a London landmark 


LONDON UNIVERSITY : THE TOWER OF THE SENATE HOUSE 
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graduate medical fedcratiou 
(fifteen specia.liHti inHlitiitcH) ; the 
London S(‘lu)ol of Hygiene atid 
'TropicaJ M('di(*ine ; Hie la’aft'i’ In- 
atitut(‘ of Ih’(w('ntive Mc'dieiue ; 
King’n (Vilh'ge Theological (h^fiart- 
mont, London (^oIleg(‘ of Divinily, 
New Oolleg(s Kiiihinond (College. 

''riie ITnivet’Hily maint-ainw a 
runnher of inHt itulcH, moat of thiuu 
for fioatgraduato HtmhuitH : the 
(^)urtauhl Inatitute of Art ; Inati- 
tiitea of advamuHl h'gal atiidii's, 
archaeology, c-laHaical HiiulieN, (5oni- 
monw(‘alfh atudieH, odmaition, 
(hn'inanic! langnag(^4 and lifera- 
turcH, hiaiorical re.seaa’c^lii ; the 
(School of Slavonic and Kaat 
Huropoan Htudi(SH; and tlio War- 
burg luHtituto. 

There arc also a number of in- 
Ht.itutiona with recognized lca('Jun*a 
and some intornal wtudenta of Hm 
Hniveraity, including four collegew 
of technology a.nd three collegea of 
inuaic. 

TIu 5 Henat(^ goviu'iiH Hie Univer- 
sity in aJI aiaulemic matlorH while 
(he finane(‘s a.nd jirojKa’f.y a, re (am- 
trolled by the court. ({raduatcH of 
Hie Univm'sifiy in camvocafion 
(‘lec.t ibe chancellor arid 17 nieru- 
hers of the senate, ’’riie adminis- 
t-i'ative ciaita'ci of tlic Univei’sity is 
(he SenaXo House, W.(hl (.vec 
colour [ilatc^). A site in Bloomsbury 
was ac(|iur(id in H)27 and the main 
building, oiiened in H)2(i, also 
houses the university libra, ry and 
(‘(H’tain university instiitutcH. XTo 
University owns additional pro- 
pm‘ty in the surrounding a,rea 
zoned in the (\mnly of London 
Hevehifuuent Blau as the univer- 
sity pre(mi(;t. 

iXiere are faculties ol ihe-ology, 
arts, hues, music, medicine, science, 
(uigineering, and c(!onomi(!S. In 
ll)r)()-57 there wia'c 22, (HO intiaand 
student, H and 22,082 r'egistia*ed 
<5.\:ternal st udents. 

London Wall. London str(Hit 
la^hind the lormm* (hty foriilica- 
tions. It runs W. From 01(1 Broad 
•St,., acu'OHS Moorgate, to Wood 
Si., and in the 1 0th century was 
popularly ealhal ‘HauTiors’ r-ow” 
IxHiause a numher of (jurriers lived 
along it. On it wore tlu^ (Xuinjlu's 
of St,. Alpha,g(^ demolisluHl in Jl)22, 
and All-Hallows-on-tilu^-Wall, Bith 
eimtury, r(Xmilt I7(}7. The wall of 
London was Boman in origin, and 
(UiHhI from the 2nd c.entury a.i>. ; 
th(^ bastions were a later addit,iofi, 
Repair(‘d by Allred and again at 
intervals during the Middle Ages, 
it was (hmiolislK^d tluring the LStli 
eeutiuy. There ar-e remains of the 
Wall, some of them hrouglit to 
light after the bombing ol the City 
during the Second Croat War, in 


the XViwer of Loudon; north of 
the Tower behind 'rrinity Blae(', 
where a line pieee is pres('i‘V(sl 
showing the Homan work in its 
lower half, and t,lie rjiinjiart walk 
at, the top; in l,h(’J ehm-eh a, ml 
<Xiur(Xi yard of AII-Ha,IIowH-on-th(^ 
VVbill ; at t.he vva^st end of London 
Wall, in t,he former chnrehyard of 
St. Alpha,g(% wh(u*e the criss-cross 
brickwork and rampart walk ol’Hu' 
tinu' of Udward IV a-r(^ visihh^ A 
medic'val bastion on Homan foun- 
dat.ions stands in tlui chmabya, rd 
olLS. (dies, Cripj)l(‘gat(s wh('r*(' t-lu^ 
Wall turned S., and a short dist,- 
a,n(fe to thc» S. of Hii-s, hut N. of 
UahHin S{p, is anoHuu*. A Itoman 
bastion and a piece of Ronuui wall 
lie under the cemtre of the yard of 
the (LB.O, A sin Teh of late Wall 
iKdiind the gardmis of Amen Uonrt, 
may be reaelual Irom Nos. 7 n,n(l 1 1 
Ohi Bailey. 'J’he Wall eroHN('d 
Ln(lga,l,(‘ Hill and reatiluMl (he 
riviu' tuau* Printing House iS(pm.r(\ 
7’lie riven* front was fort/ified in 
Iloinan times, but not la,|,('r. 

Lon.^. Lo<Xi of Sentlaud. An 
arm of tin*' lir'tli of ( !lyd(‘, it (*x- 
i,(‘ndH for 17 m. in a N.N.H. dinu"- 
tion iKd-wmm Argyllshin' and 
Diiubartionshire. Us ('xl,i’('m(‘ 
breadth is about, 2 m. A riy. runs 
N. from Ca,relo(*hh('a,(l along its 
H. shore, past Arrochar at tln^ 
head. During t,he S(,n'!ond Creat 
War Ij(kXi Long was a t,raiuing 
bast*! for sidmiariue er(‘WH and 
(bmmando foivn^s 

Long, Wal'pi-iii Humio Lono, 
1st VisootiKT ( IHfvt • H)24). Brit- 
ish iiolitieian. Boni at, Bath, duly 
HI, 1854, he was (ulm^atcMl at 
1 1 aiTow am I ( )h rist ( Ih u reh , D x fore L 
He (mt,(M’<‘(l iKilities, Ix'ingf !oiiN('rva,- 
Uve M.P. for N. Wilts 188(1 85; 
for H. Wilts 1885 t)2 ; for th(' 
W. Dm’by dtv. of Liveu’pool 18!)5 
H)()0 ; few S. Bristol IhOO Oil ; for 
S. County Dublin, HH)0 10 ; for 
l,h(^ Strand div. of Wesl,minHt,(M' 
1010-18; for St„ Ceorge’s, West- 
niiiiHler 1018 21. 

Ah park HC(u*etarv' t,o the l.•o('^aJ 
Coveu'iiment Boa,r(l Long h<dp(xl 
to formulate' and giT t-hrongh tlu' 
house i-he Loea,l Covenimeut Act 
of ,1888. He 
was presieh'ul 
oft, ho board of 
A g r i e vi 1 1 ii r (' 

1 805 H 000, ol 
tlu'i Local Cov- 
ernimmt board 
1000-4)5; them 
h<^ was duel 
H('er<*,tary for 
Ireland until 
the Liberals 
came to power in 1000. Presichmt 
of th(3 Local Government board in 



IstVisoount Loiifr, 
British poUtioiaa 


the 1015 ('oalition, lu^ was trails- 
f('n*o(l tio t,h(' Colonial oILuk' on 
As(pul,h\s t’('tircm(m(, in 1010. 
First, lord ol' t,li(' Admiralty HHO 
21, h(' wa,s ('r('a,((Ml a viscount 1021 
and (li('d •S(‘pt,. 2<i, 1021. He pub- 
lished Mc'niori(‘H, l!)2.'L 

Long, Gnounn (1800-70). A 
British H(bola,r, Born at Ponlloii, 
Lancs, Nov. *1, 1800, lu' wa.,s pro- 
lessor of Cresde, 1828 ,‘H, and of 
La, tin, 18-12 ‘Mi, a,( UnivuM'slly ( 'ol- 
h'g(% London, and eh'issiod b'ct iir(‘r 
at Bi'ighton Coll(‘g(\ I S I!) 71, 
Long was oik' of Hu' foumh'r.s of 
tlu^ Royal (h'ografihical Society, 
(‘(li(,(sl tlu' P(mny (^yelopJK'dia, 
1 8.'13 -10, and startl'd llu' Biblio- 
t,hc((a ClaHsi(*a. Among his pidbi- 
calums ar(^ O’wo Diseoursi^s on 
Itouuui La,w, 18X7, ( ranslatnmM of 
Obe M('(li(,a(,ions of Marcus Aur('- 
liuH, 1802, and tlu' Disconrst's of 
Upictet,us, 1877. Ht^ di('d on Aug. 
10, 1870. 



Hiuiy Long, 
tJ.Si, politioitttt 


Long, IhiKV Piiouci'! (I 8 !).'l 
10.35). U.»S. politician, whos(' 

hirtiluhiy is a, [uiblie holiday in his 
nn,l.iv(' state. Born at V\b‘nn(i('l(l, 
La,., Ang. 50, IStl.'L at 10 lu' Ix'- 
eaam* a t rnvx'lling sali^sman. Lal(‘r 
a, la,vvy('i\ lu' was a nxmdx'r of llu' 
U.S. H(ma,(,(' from 1025. Fleeted 
gov('rnor of 
Lotiisiaina in 
1028, h(' gained 
vii't.ua,! control 
of l,hal, H(,at,e, 

In I0:M Iho 
lt‘giHln,t,ur('paHH- 
cd X 4 hills f 
t.brouglv all 0 
sta,g('H in 2 hi’s. p 
20 niins. 

A sinist.iU' in- 
stnnmmt wan 
t.lu^ Ht,at,i' buu'un ol cHininal in- 
v(^st,iga,t,i(m, us(*d by Long for pol- 
ii,ica,l ('Hpionag('. H(' brought umh'r 
Ins pi'rsomd conf rot lIu' lcga.l .sy.s. 
t,('m, militia, |x»lic(', lirts and 
('ducatiional (h'pu,rt,m('nt,H. 'To many 
cla,HS('N h(' brongbl, ma|.('riaJ Ikmu*- 
li(,H, but t-h('Hc W('r(' invariably 
brilx'H ; a,nd, although lu' thus 
increa.ri('d tiu' slate d('ht, to 
^35,000, 000. lu' nr{mH(Ml lilX,l<^ op- 
position, as h(' had r('li(*V('d 70 p.c, 
of th(' [x»p. from tn,xn(ion. lu 1035 
an asHoiaaliiou forux'd toovi'rHirow 
his ix'gitm' was dispow'd of by 
nu'auH of muehim'-gunK. 

Long d(‘eid(Hl to Htand for the 
prcskh'iuy, and sHu'Mxl a shao' 
the weidth ” agitatimi which 
organ iz(xi clubs ia (W('ry staM'. 
43u's(s plamxxl to limit ptn'soiial 
fortunes to 1*200.000 a, ml to 
guaranUx' 11,000 ic “ evtny (h*» 
serving family.” B(‘commg a 
bitder opnonent of Roosevelt, he 
once spoke for I5,| hrs, in Hu'( 
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senSitc in 3-ii attempt to talk out 
the hill for continuing the national 
industrial recovery act. Due to 
be called before congress to answer 
charges that Louisiana was no 
longer administered by republican 
forms, he was, before the inquiry 
could begin, shot in the state house 
at Baton Koiige on Sept. 9, 1935, 
by Carl Weiss, a young physician, 
and died next day. Known by his 
nickname of “ The Kingfish,” 
Long was an astute politician, 
and possessed personal magnetism, 
but politically was little better than 
a gangster in office. 

Long Acre. London thorough- 
fare. Running N.W. from Cran- 
bourn Street to Drury Lane, W.C., 
and crossing Endell Street and 
Bow Street, it was first called 
The Elms and then Seven Acres. 
Coachmakers began to settle here 
in the i7th, and motor car makers 
in the 19th centuries. A large 
building at the S.E. corner of 
Endell Street, now a printing 
house, was originally built in 1847 
as S. Martin’s Hall, for John 
Huhah’s chamber concerts ; burnt 
in 1860, it was reconstructed in 
1862 ; known 1867-75 as the 
Queen’s Theatre ; next became a 
gymnasium ; and was then convert- 
ed into business premises. On 
Jan. 28, 1918, the building, then 
occupied by Messrs. Odhams, was 
bombed during a night attack by 
German aeroplanes, 28 persons 
being killed and many injured. 
Cromwell, Nicholas Stone the 
sculptor, and John Dryden lived in 
Long Acre ; Samuel Butler died in 
Rose Street at the S.W. end of this 
thoroughfare ; and Taylor the 
Water Poet kept an alehouse in 
Hanover Court, formerly Phoenix 
Alley. The Covent Garden under- 
ground rly. station is situated in 
Long Acre. 

Longan. Evergreen tree closely 
allied to the litchi f q.v.). 

Long Beach. A city of Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A., in Los Angeles Oo. 
Situated on the Pacific Ocean, 
28 m. S. of Los Angeles, it is 
served by the Southern and Union 
Pacific rlys. and an airport. It 
was first settled in 1840, became 
a city in 1897, and is now the fifth 
largest city of California. An ex- 
cellent harbour on San Pedro 
Bay which is protected by three 
breakwaters forms part of Los 
Angeles harbour and wdth it is the 
home port of the U.S. Pacific fleet. 
Deep-sea fishing and yachting are 
favourite sports here, and the 
tourist trade flourishes. Within 
ihe city limits is the Signal Hill 
oMeid, discovery of which in 1921 
started the industry largely respon- 


ciipiUl. Pi>p. (1950) 2:b09(b 
Loiigchamps on h(>N(HmAMr 


En'iich r.'KU'counu" 
ground. It iu hi Hu 
logiu' {q.r.), juMt oiiii 
cui ioiiH W. ot kanM, 


jind r('vi('\v 
Bniu do I *ou * 
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'rito tno('( ingM, 



sible for the citv’s growth. NaiiiraJ Hrancli Ix'gan t(» drvm (»p an a 
eras is also produml. Motor car, waL'niig-pljimo towards Hir («nd ol 
Lrry, and acropiauo plaubs arc Mu^ ISIh emd ury, aiu Was, rhaiU 

also prominent among (lie city’s ciamI as a <*ity in 99 1- 
industries. An eariluiuake in 1 9;}3 presidi'ids ol (be I have 

killed 120 persons and did to madt' Ia>ng Lraneh (heir mnmner 

property damage esliinaled at 
£10,000,000. The pop., 2,252 iu 
1900, was 250,767 iu 1950. 

Longbenton or Bknton. Ur- 
ban district of North umberlaiul, 

England. It is virtually a subiirb 
of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, lying 4 m. 

N.E. of it and 
connected by 
rly. Coal-mining 
and stone-quar- 
rying provide oc- 
cupation. Pop, 

(1951) 28,071. 

Longboat. 

Heavily built 
rowing boat ; the 
largest carried 
by a ship. It 
was also fitted 
with mast and 
sails, and w'as 
used for convey- 
ing heavy cargo 

in seas unsuitocl to smaller boidis. 

The term is now almost obsoleU^. 

Longbow. A military weapon, 
first employed on a large scale 
by Edward I. It retained its 
supremacy on the battlefield until 
the introduction of firearms, 

Adopted from the Welsh, it be- 
came the national weapon of tlu^ 

English and ax)peara to have got 
its name from its si/.c, approxi- 
mately the same a.s that of ihi) 

bowman, while 
the ordinary 
bow, whic.h was 
discarded soon 
after tlu^ intro- 
duction of IIkh 
longbow, was 
only 4 5 ft. 
long. Th(‘. long- 
bow, Tnad(^ gen- 
erally ofymvor 
ash, shot a,n 
arrow which 
was sHghldy 
lighter but fa,r 
longer than t lu^ 

(|uarrel of tlu^ 
crossbow. It could bo fired throi^ 
times as fast as a crossbow, and 
the shafts could penetrate an oak 
door 4 ins. thick. See Arbalest ; 

Archery ; Arrow. 

Long Branch. City of Now 
Jersey, U.S. A., in Monmouth oo. 

Situated on the South Shrewsbury 
river and on the Atlantic coast, it is 
45 m. S. of Now York, and is seuwed 
by the Pennsylvania and the Cen- 
tral of Now Jersey rlys. Long 



Longbow drawn 
ready for shooting 


Longchamps. View of the Mttuulfi at the Frenudi race" 
course just outside Paris in the Bois de Boulogne 

wbioh inoludo ( luit nf I bo < Inind 
I'rix (f/.'i'.), iir<' iioiablo for HumIim 
play of faMbiotiM (Iu\v a.tlrnot, Nimu' 
by are ( lu' rmuiuns of ( lu' ablayv of 
Longebnaupa, fouudiMl liy iHubelb^ 
of hh’iinee in 1256, dud notm'iouH iu 
tlu^ IHI-h erndtiry for tlin fuMbion 
a file eonei'i’lM widely took )ilat‘e 
witldn its i>i'('einidH in Holy \Veek, 
''i'luuvbluw was Hupprt'HMed in 1792. 
*SVc Paris. 

Loiigchaini>8, VVimjam ok (d. 
1197). Englinh ehanrollor. Ho was 
born iti Normandy, tlu^ ana (d' 
Hugh do Lnngolmmpii, and ouiert'd 
Humervio( 0 )f Pritx'o IHehard.nft oj*' 
wards IHehiU’d I, on wlioui*! aoeea 
sioii bo was apfioialial luMliop of 
Ely a,nd ebiinoollor of Englaml, 
His luniglity ofmU'mpt for ovory'^ 
tiling English and bis quarrolfiotuo 
(lisposit ion armiiSiMl popular tuMrod 
against him, hut. bo wua an a Ido 
man and loyal to (ho king, Wlitm 
Hichard loft, l^lngland Im ?nad«' 
LongohampH tnududinn id* Hio 
Tow<t and joint ('biof jnsli^dar. 
lamgndia.mpH soon ouslod his bdlow 
juHlieia.r, and by bis apfmintnimd 
in IPdO a,N [lapal lognto boon, mo 
Hupnmm in tho Hhureh ns well an 
the H(a((^. He arrostod Iho a rob ' 
bishop <d' York and tlofiod Prinoo 
Jobiq but( was luniaidf arrostod and 
imfirisomMl, Esenping to Frnm'o, 
HOI, Im joined Kioluird in his 
(bu'man tniptivity and was funit 
back to England, whore lu' o<m- 
tinned Ids obnoxious behaviour. 
Hielnml (mgaged him in further 
negotiations, finally somling him 



(in a mission to (Jk^ ]) 0})(*., Inst lio 
<iio(l oil iln^ Wiiv ;vl. INiilio.rs, ,ia.n. 
:n, 1197. 

Loilg’Clotli. Plain wliilo calioo 
of 11)0 bc^st (|ualil.y, and woven in 
|)ie(;c'S of oxeeiil ional kni^dli. Il, 
was lirsl' imulo in India, and sold in 
Kn/j;la,nd as early n.s 1550. In II 700 
tho jealousy of Faiylish niaJna'S of 
limm a,nd wool (iauscsl t.la^ imiiort 
of long(‘Joth and oHuu' (adieo(‘s (o 
1)0 f)r()liibit('d ; bui. Mie prohibdion 
(lid not lasti Ioul^ and to the (md of 
Ibo 101 Ii e<‘n(ni’y it. was the most, 
popular substii-utt^ for linen in the 
nudeiufj; of uuderwaNU'. it. is now 
generally replaated by softer, thin- 
ner materials. 

Long Eaton, Urban (Ust.. and 
nuu'ket town of Derbyshire, Kng- 
land. It. is 7 m. S.F, of l)(‘rby and 
7 m. iS.W. of Nottingham, with 
rly. stations, Trent being tlie main 
one. Tho church of S. Lawrence is 
partly Norman. Odio chief indus- 
tries are the mamd‘a,et.ure of hie(% 
(dastie webbing and braiding, up- 
liolstmy, hosimy, eleeli'ie ea.bh^ 
and wiring, luet al tubing, a,nd rail- 
way carriages. Long hhiton wa,s a 
village tintil late in the lOlh ecii- 
tmy, wlum some Nottinglmm hnie 


and animals, d’he baobab (rec! is 
known to have lived from four lo 
live tlionsand y('ars ; the Ncy/ao/a 
(jUjantvd of (California io a similaa* 
period ; t he giant tortoise of tJic 
(JaJapagos Islands has a span of 
lile of ;20() v<virs or nioio, (de. The 
duration of life, howev(‘r, of most, 
animals is less tha-n that, of man. 
At.U'mpts to ivjnvem'ite the old 
weiro ma.de by S. X'oronolV (r/.r.), 
who gra,l’t(Hl s(u\'nal glands of 
higber a.p(‘H in man. 

dda^ factors which intlueiu'c 
longevity arc a. matter of dispute. 
There is lit tie. doubt., however, that 
(mviromiienl., esp(‘eially in [ilants, 
has a great inihumee on tin' span 
of life, and in man erivirounumt. 
and lu'redity. ddie average mean 
duration of life In man rose in the 
IDth eentnry hy over live yc'ars 
in most (dvilized countries. In 
France the iiuirease has bc'en more 
marked, the average duration of 
life at. the Ixyinning of the Ihlh 
eentury ladng only yciars, while 
it is now ov<'r •!(). ddie study of 
old a,ge (gerontology) iiududes tho 
Hcient.ilic and social aspects* Nee 
Age ; Life. 

Longfellow, ) I i',3N li V V\b\ ns- 


(ia,y \va,s ohsmuasl, (yspiM-ially in 
tlu^ |)uhlic s(diools, l.hroiigdiont the 
U.S.A. lie di(‘d at (h’a.igie llons(\ 
( A.inhridge, Mass., on March 2'l, 

I KS2, a.nd was biiriiMl at. Mourn. 
Anhurii. Uimu'son, t.IuMi witliin a, 
month of his own pa.ssing, lookial 
oil the fn.cc! of t.lu* ihaid |)0(‘ti a, ml 
said, 1’ha.t gimt.lmiia.n was a 
HWi'ct, laauitifnl soul, but 1 have 
mitirely Ibrgotitien his na.me.” A 
bust ol' Longfi'llow wa.H plai'ed in 
\V(‘Mtniinst(U’ Abbey in ISHL 

Longfellow’s work wa,M many- 
sidial and vohmiiuons. Itincludial 
t.lie writ ing of t.ivxt-books, a.nd was 
marloal thronghont by a deig) 
siaise of bis mission a.s a, l.eaidu'i*. 
His lyrical gift, is i'i*m('inb<n’('d Ix'Ht. 
by such piHuns a.M Hymn t.o Night., 
a' FsaJm of Life!, W'reek ofl.lie 
ILvsperiiM, d’he Vilhige BlackHmil.li, 
Fxeidsior, ddie Ihdliy of Hru|..“;('s, 
H-csigimtion, 'riie (childnai, a.nd 
Merit. uri NaInta.imiH (\Vb) who an^ 
a.bont f.o die Ha.lute you). His 
skill in narrative verse is setai in 
Paid lv(weM‘'’H Kidt', King Polaa't 
of Sicily, and The (\mrtHb)p ol‘ 
M ill's Sl.andish. 

Of his loiigi'r works t.lii' mom 
m)ta.hlo are h)va.ngi'line ; a, d’a-le of 


mannfa.idurors tiyinsfeirred thiMr woutu ( 1K07 -82). Amerii'an poid.. 
l)usiuess(\s hm’c. It. vote.s in South Born a.t Fa.lmouth, now Portland, 
Fast Dia'hyshire. Market da.ys, Ma.iue, Fi^b. 27, 

Fri. and Sa,t. Pop. ( 1951) 2.S,(H I . LS07, of early 

Little Baton is a. villagi^ 2.J m. from Ninv Fngland 

Derby, with a. rly. stat ion. st.oek, he was 

Longevity (Lat.. /oaf/fmmf.s',ag(Hl). ednea. ted at 
Long criira.ti()n of lile. It. is dinicult Bovvdoin Uol- 
to j)laee a limit, to the length of life k'ge, Brimswiek, 
of many species of plants and Maine. After 
animals, and even in man the studying law in 

three si'ore years n.nd ten is fro- Ids fathm'^s 
ipiently excoc'ded, rejuited eases of olliee, he tWi 
imUvhluals living to double that heeaim^ pro- 
ago being on record, c.i/. ThoimiH fessor of fort'ign langua-gt's at Bow- 
Parr, a labouring ma.u of Shrop- doin, LS2i) Tl ; and (irohwor of 
shire, who dital Nov. 15, 15:15, in hl'U<'H-IettI■(^s at Ha,rva.rd, 1855 5*1, 
his I5:Jrdyear ; and Henry dt'nkins He visited Uuropis 1825) 29 ; 18.55 ■ 

of Yorksldre, who died in 1579, :h) ; 1812 and 1858 99, when Ox- 

aged 159. ford and Uamhridge conhaTial 

The longevity of man is insignili- honorary degrees u(H)ti him. He 
cant beside tlmi of many plants was twiei^ married, in S(^f>t„ IH.’H, 

m Mary Sl.orer 

f.kdjjr Battop, who died 
at) Rotterdam, 
Nov. 29, 18,55; 
and in duly, 185:1, 
to h’ranei^H hdi/.a- 
beth Appleton, 
t.he heroine of his 
Hyjx'rion, who 
was burnt to death 
JnJy 1), 1851, her 
dr CHS having 
caught lire while 
she was siailing 
some paekagi^s of 
her little ilaugh- 

LoagSellow. The house in Portland, Maine, where the i'/'f’ 

Doet passed his early years leJlow H75tli buili- 
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Aeadie ; a.nd 55ie Song of Ilia- 
wa.t,ha, a.n ('pie of the ri'd man, 
which was set to musie. by (Vilc- 
ridgi^draylor. His drama.! ic works 
iniilude The Spanish St.udeni,, 55ie 
Ooldim la^gend is the h«\s(. part, of 
tlie long dramnf.ie pomn (diriHins; 
a. Mystit'ry, His ti'aiislfd.ioiiH in- 
(dude a metrieaJ via’sion ol' 1 hinte’s 
Divina UomnuHlia, Always iutlu- 
(meed hy boyi.sh immiories, lu' in 
also a poet of tin' sixi. 

A seliolar, devoteii from boy^ 
hood t.o sl.udy, Lmighdlow is a 
poet, of folding and sent irmnd rat her 
than ol* tliought. and reaMon, with 
Hiniplieily the eluef (duiraidei'ist ie 
of his work. His phraai's ari' ftdiei- 
tions nd her than prolbund. But he 
ha<l t.he gift, of imagery, and none 
hasexetdled him in narral ivt^ powiax 
No poet was evi'r lad ter fadovisl by 
his own people, and Ids einde lyf 
friimds wa.H wide and rc' present a* 
five. His r<'hdionH with tlie young 
are ben.nlifully eommmuoraied in 
VVhitUm’M The Poet and 'Phe 
Uluklren. 

JiibliiHjvaphy, Wkirka, Hivcaniib* 
Fdition, ll voIh., 1885 90; .Livea, H. 
Longfellow, 18H0, luwv ed. .5 voIh., 
1891 ; W. 8. BohmdHon, 1HH7; (I. B. 
(kirponier, 190,1; 5\ VV. HiggiuMun, 
1902; IL Hawthorne, 1955; 1^, 

OdiompHon, 19:19; Idvangidine : the 
Place, the Htory, and the Poem, 
INirbu*, 'IHH2; INiela of America, 
.F. Htedmau, 1HH5. 

Longford* <A. of the 'Ldsh Rm 
pnLlie, in Ltdaster pruv. Its 
land anal is 40,5 Hip m. 5hie anr- 
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face is level, save in the X.W., 
but there is much bog land. The 
chief rivers are the Shannon, on 
the W. boimdaiy, 

lin. Longford has 
many lakes, in- 
eluding Lough 
Kee, on the bor- 
der, and Gouma. 

The soil is main- 

ly under grass, Longford county 

being used for 

rearing horses and cattle, but there 
are dairy farms. Longford is the 
county town ; Graiiard and Bally - 
inabon are other places. This 
wholly inland county is served 
by the Irish state rly. and by 
the Royal Canal. The co. com- 
bines with Westmeath to send five 
members to the dail. Pop. 11951) 
34,567. 

Longford. Town and urb, dist. 
of co. Longford, Irish Republic, 
also the county town. It stands 

on the Camlin, 76 

i r m. W.N.W. of 

I Dublin, with a 

station on the 
state railway. 
The chief build- 
ing is the R.C. 
cathedral of S, 

Longford arms M G 1 > ^ fine 
modern edifice ; 
others are barracks, a market 
house, etc. The industries include 
a trade in agricultural produce, 
tanneries, and corn mills. Long- 
ford is the seat of the bishop of 
Ardagh. S. Idas founded a monas- 
tery here, and in 1400 a Dominican 
house was established. Longford 
became a town in the 17th century 
and sent two members to the Irish 
parliament. Pop. (1951) 3,857. 

Longford. Village of Wiltshire, 
England. On the Avon, 3|^ m. S.E. 
of Salisbury, it contains a castle, 
seat of the earl of Radnor, built in 
1591 and restored in the 19th cen- 
tury . ^ This mansion contains a 
magnificent collection of pictures. 

Longford, Earl of. Irish title 
home since 1785 by the family of 
Pakenham. Thomas Pakenham 
(1/13— / 6), an Irish M.P., was 
made a baron in 1756. In 1785 
his widow was made a countess 
and was succeeded in 1794 by her 
grandson Thomas. He was made 

Baron 

Silchester in 1821, and his titles 
passed to his descendants. Thomas, 
the 5th earl, was killed in action 
at the Dardanelles, 1915. Edward, 
the 6th earl (b. Dec. 29, 1902), ■ 
^Tote plays produced in Dublin i 

created ( 

Lord Pakenham in 1945, was ’ 
minister of Civil Aviation 1948-51. ; 


Longhorn, Breed of British capdin^ be was by I lu^ 

cattle, distinguished by tlie ('m|K'ror AiinLaii. A nuiii of ini 

length of tlie widely brandling, mi'iisi' l(‘anni»g. Ii(' w.mm I Ih' aut hor 
drooping liorns. Jh 4 'ore the /level- of woiLs on \ a I'ionw uubjeefH, only 
opinent of the shorthorn, this was fragiiunits of wlili'h r('main. Tlu' 
the prineipal British hre(‘fl, hull famoiiH (hi Elevalion or 

it is now largely supplanted by its 1 nipivssiv/MK'Ss of Styh\ g/'iuuully 
more fashionable rival. Its groat traiislai<sl ineorr/'etiy On the 
value is for the production of Siiblim(\ eoininonly ai(rilml<Ml (o 
cheese, as its milk is richer in him, is pi’ohnhly (lu^ work «if an 
curd than that of nio.st dairy unknown wrilm’ of lint iMlceiitiiry 
breeds. Apart from its great bonis, of IJi/t (Lrisfiaii ('r*a.. 
it closely re.seinbles the shorthorn Long Island. Oiut of lint 
ill general build and colour, a whit BaJmnia. Islands, in the N. At laid i(' 
line down the back being anotlMH' Oeoan. Il^ is 70 m. in lenrdh and 
distinguishing jioint. Being of v/u’y narrow, seareidy /‘xns'din!'; 
great size and weight, the long- 3 m. in bi'eadlli. ||. li/'M b/'tw/am 
horn yields much beef, and being Whit, ling Island a,nd Exnma Island, 
of hardy constitution it is an (tasy in a.honi, la, I,. <1 1 " 3 (d N. dlie chief 
animal to rear. A'ee Cattle, colour sel,t.IiniKtid, is (Lir/Muat d’own. 
plate. Pop. ‘Lridl. 

Longicorn, on Lonu-iiornki) Long I.sland, A long, narrow 
Beetle. Hame given to a largo island of llu' U.N.A,. lormin/t (h/t 
group of beetles belonging diielly S.E. /txl rmnily of Nmv h'ork iilal(\ 
to the family ^ , Long Island Sound separal/'a it, 

Cerambycidae I ^ from Conn. It is IIS m. hint,': by 

and found ' y I*’ knaid, and eovmu 

wdierever trees an niva, of I,(iS 2 sp. m. Its snr,- 

are abundant. face is g<merally hn'cl I'xcepl for 

Their antennae / \ "" <»’ <>!' Ii'Hn fdniip; (lu^ N. ahnr(% 

are usually whiidi is iiuhadcd by several hays, 

much longer j ^ I larg/'st bi'ing s’mil blown Bay 

thanthebody, y\ towiirds the (smlre. d’lu^ inner S, 

hence tho^ wlmr/Ms mark/sl by Jumaien, Bay, 

Lhrbodihs oKSaftffi "‘y: 

t^iieiz Dodies niiriovv (o'/hiI, S<Md,h Bivv% loniieil 

linear, often brightly coloured, by a,n outer shore of heueh ridpes, 
Among them arc some of th(da,rg(*Hli I he It. /nnl ol tihc' islan/l /'(unpriseH 
of all insects. The larvae lecd by two ra/tgetd luannKulnH, 
burrowing into tlio wood of Irocu i^orig IhIojkI Ih dirld'od inlii lour 

often causingmuchdamago. About ciMinticH. Kiiig’n, Nmiuiiu. 

W lands oeour in Groat Kritain. imd .Suirolli. luul at il,. \V. u^. 
Consf lit Insects of Briti.sli Wood- I rcinity is flKCiorongh of Brouklvn 
lands, R. N. Chrystal, 1937 . and Long Island City, separale/l 

Longinus, DioNv.sru.s Cas.siu.s from Munluithin Island by (h(‘ 
(d. A.D. a. 73 ). Gmdc rhetorician East river, only a, hoid A m. aeros.i. 
and philosopher. Born at At hens, It is Ia.rg<‘ly a, r/vsideniial dislriet 

lor New h'ork hnsi" 
n/iss fieopk^ and is 
sen ts) by 1 Ih' Long 
I sin ml rly.. whit'h 
<*arrit'fi moreaeaHou 
I ielv/d. liohlerH than 
a,ny <d Inn* U.S. rly, 
dones Ihaieh, moat 
frminentiMl of 
many re/^reniional 

w , ‘ -'rvif; ‘#1 in th/' mnyhlHinr" 

Loutfora. the 19 th oent. n;„|, yoarn uaurpod 









Lnntrfnt.a VlTiU. mu it , " HOUO, HUM HI riv 

Loutfora. th. 19th oent. nud, yoarn .murpod 

or Emesa in Syria, he became a of tl,„ old liru.!''roL','|'r nimw 

^Sf hemafalarS ?‘k '‘'/y is fur its 

vaS’iSTiJJ,' ;",u..n. ™,i. i,J 

came tlm in mhte 'i’ <'<'»>ti«'ivial .uriim- op.>m- 

P«mtt ill < uoen of Mmidow Park, site id' tlm New 

Palmyra, after whose defeat and YorU Worhl’l’ I,’,;:-;.' .d' ,'i'L and 
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(linorciiioo oT I" ; "» ^('(ianK' arcJibiHliop 

long. cunTC'.wponcls of \^>rk i and in I Sdli ar(»ldiiNliO|i 
to a, dindronco of of ( lanlorbury. II(' |)n‘Hidod ov(‘r 
4 iriiiiH. of Utno. ll'o I'I’mI- pji.n- Augli<!.'ni (M)uf(‘r('n('(i. 
Ijaliitiudi', ( lot. 27, IK(iS. 

Longleat.Scvdi Longmaid Process. Innudid - 
of tho mar(pi(‘ss lurgy, a tiK'lJiod ()r r('<‘ov('i*inL' oop- 
of I^n,Mu ‘1 ni. iH'i' and hIIvc'I' froni c.oppiM'-Mil ver 
froin VVanniiisdM’ orow, d(HMM('d by \Vdllia.ni Loip.j- 
in VVilt.shiro. d’liK'i ina.id, hbiglisli <‘,b<‘nuH(s in ISIS, 
bou.so, on I, bo sib' 'I'ln' or(‘ is lirslr ron,HF('d vvildi snJl ).o 
(»r (-lio nioiiaHliOoy ('onva'cir iilx' nuTn-Is inlo obloi*id('H, 
of S, K,adogimdo, aft.or wbiob IJk' bUiti'ran' dissolvaul 
was built ir>(i7 ' f>uli by vvab‘ 1 ' a.nd \V('a.k sohdiioiiH of 
Lour Island. Map oS the island, SO a,i tbo cost of bv<lm<‘blorio aoid. Krom Um'S(' 

Yoi'k State, and ,a mident.al district oS New York City solu(,ioiiM llm ooppi'i' is pi*o(apitali('d 

of early meotiup:s of ibc United and after (b'signs by John of by scfraip ir<»n, aiiid tlie silver by 
Nations general aisseinbly. Uar- ra/diia. La.t<a' Wivai a,d(le<l soin<»- '//me iodid(‘, wbiedi is r('g(‘n('raJ(Ml 
tdior out, at Lake Suect^ss, like thing to it. ( ia-pability JJrovvn r(^ during proiu'SH, and tin' zine 

modelled the grounds, and in, Ike used a-gaiii. ^SVy, Uopp('r; Silvc'r. 
lOtb (if'ntury it was '' improvcnl ” Long^maxis, Grreeii iOrxd Co. 
by Sir Jollry VV^yadivilb'. Built in Lonchm publisbing (ii’ni. It vva.M 
Long Island was iirst set tb'd in tins Itakbui styh', it has a, fronli 220 foundi'd 1721 by 'rimmais Lon;y 
H)2.‘L On Aug. 27, .177(), the ft. long, and' eontains a inassive ma.n, of Bristol, lb' [nireba-st'd 
Jb'itish (lefeatc(l the Amorieans in ball and large portrait galh'ry. ihes imsiinw, in 172(> at tke signs 
tbo battJe fought at t.be W. ('ud it has ji e.olb'el.ion of portraits l)y of the Ship n.nd tin* Blas'k Bwasi, 
of the island. Boj). 4,(500,(122. llollx'in, Ib'ynolds, lady, Km'Ibu’, Pait(‘rnost('r' Itow, from W'illiaan 

liOng Island City. Bart of the Vhin Dyek, a-nd otIuM'.s. Around it '‘Paiylor. In LS2() it. a.e()nir('d The 
borough of Q, neon’s, N.V.(t, U.S.A. is a park, lil m. in eireumleia'inu', Bdiiiihurgh B('vi('v\' ; in IKS2 if 

through whieh the Bronu'i Hows, sliu'l.ed Longiuaa/sMa-gfv/.ini', whiidi 

ra>n uidil BJOo ; juid 
in ISSh it <'s(a.hliHhed 
'Plu' English 1 list-orioai 
K,evi('W. Ih’emisi'H a.nd 
stioek wt're dest.roy('d 
in (In' great Oerman 
(ire-raid (d' 2*J 

:{(), BJ'IO, Until BM7 
tli(^ firm was housetl 
in a London suburb, 

Longleat, Wiltshiro. South Iront ol iho mansion 

oS tho inarquoss ot Bath liiiioki htn'ot, W.l. 


U.N. seea’oiariat worked 1040-51 
ponding (U'eotion of the permaimnit 
iicachiuarters on Manhattan. 


A se))arate eitiy \in(il 1 80S, it 
st.ands at the W. cnid of Long 
Island, on bja,sti B-ivau' and Long 
Island Sound, and is tlu' U. b'r- 
minuH of ttio ijong Isbuid rly. 
An ineiH'asingly hnjmrlUiUt e.oin- 
tnereial aiirl induslriai e<ud re, 
it. has a riv(U‘ frontage of 10 m, 
Wit.hin an arc'a of a. ftrw sip rn., 
1,400 fa,e(.orit‘,H are grou[)('d, their 
products ra-nging from bread to 
cut sbme and marhlci. Scd.Ued 
in 1040, th(^ eity was er('a.(('d in 
1870 by the eonsolida.t.ion of 
H('V('ral villag('s. 



Soiitdu'y, ( Ah'ridgi' 

'riHUriiyime family, who obtaiiu'd VVordswort.h. Moore*. Ma<‘nulay 


Long Island So\md. Ulnunu'l tlu' propta-ty at the diHsoluiion of Seott, Disraeli, Mill, la'oky, Morris, 
M<'parating Long Island from tlm tlu^ monasteries, op<Mi('d it to S|H'neer, Stiwi'iison, Laiig, Itifbu’ 
N.Y, mainland and Uoim., U.S. A. visitors in 1040. O’lu' nanuMsonu's Ilagga-rd, Uonaii |)oyi(\ Winston 
It (‘.onununieates with the Allantie from I.Ik' long bait or ('onduit that Uhuiaddll, and (L ^’L d’n'v<'lvat» 
through a strait ealb'd tlu^ B.ae(', e.a.rri<'d wabu’ to tlU' monasba-y. ur<^ among tiu' pi'ominent naiiH'S 
and at the W. (aul is eonne(‘te<i Longley, (biAumcs J’uomas in th(' Longimins (ad.alogm', 
with N<'W Ab)rk Bay by Ihdl Dab' (1704- LSOK). British prelab'. Born Long* Molfortl A vilbiee of 
and Bast ,Biv('r. Ahoijt 1 1,0 ni. at B.oehesb'r, July 28. 170.|, In, SulTolk Bnglaud/ Bituabafj m. 

was (‘diK'ated Nf. of iSudlmry, it is a riv. junebon 
at Westminsba- for (lavia-hill and (''amhridg* 
S('hool and Tin' (tmreh (umtaiins iideri'slin 
Uhrisli Uhureh, monumetdH ; (In' vi 
Oxford. In 1 8LS from its niHHoeiation with Isopel 
I) w a, s oi’" B('i' 0 ('i*h, (h'orgi^ Borrowk heiaMiie, 
dained, a-iid in Long'moro, SiH Amniuit Mun,- 
IH2»l was ap- lovv (h. 1885), British Air b’oree 
pointed viiau' of ollieer, Afti'i- 

going tlu'ougli 
his tra i n i iig 
in 


long, it has an (‘xtreme hnawlth of 
24 m. and a gn'ati'st (b'pth of 200 
ft. Itivers (lowing into t.hi' Bouini 
from the N. inchnb' t.lu' (kimec-.ti- 
(aiT/, Honsatonie, and ^TliaiueH. 

Bell Dab'. 

Longitude. Tlni mimlxa’ of de- 
grees from the /au’o or prime meri- 
dian, measurcxl along any ])arall('l 
of latitude. Tin' prime meridian is 
by int(a*national agree 'un 'id/ that of 
Oreonwieh, so that place's K, of 
that, nu'ridian aii'i' in B. longitude 



I'M 

.Ji, * « 


(r 


^ , (Towloy, umv 

Charles T. LottKley, Ovbnvl IL^ 

British prelate 'LMord. lie H'- 

ma lut'd at 


Christ UhunJi, IxJng t.ul.or and 


, , ^ , . . Bril, a n n i a 

and plaet's \V. art' in W. lougitud(‘. et'iisor 1825 28. and for a Dim* LongmoiT la 
B. and W, longitudes met't at tlu' 
mt'i’idian 180‘\ 44 n* rotation of the 


uinversit^v readt'r ill Uret'k. Long- eamt' ti naval ' 
k\v was in 1821) made lit'atlmaHter oHiei'r and in S 


t'arLh frt)in W. to B. gives to plaet's of lla,rrow, whieh he left in IH'Ml 1012 joint'tl tbt' 

B. of Greenwich an earlier noon to beeomt' first bishop of Hipon, naval wing of i— 

tlum to places W. Kiuce the earth where he remained tw(.iity years, the K.h'.d. lie sa a.tt,... 

rotates throufili libO" in 24 lira., a Tlicn lio was translated to Dur- rcvorted to sea 
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serrice in 1916 and was at Jut- 
land, but returned to the R.N.A.S. 
the same year. In 1929 he was 
appointed A.O.C., R.A.F. College, 
Cranwell, and he commanded the 
coastal area 1934-36. Air chief 
marshal from Nov., 1939, he be- 
came A,O.C.-in-C., Middle East 
Command, in May, 1940, being 
succeeded by (Lord) Tedder in 
July, 1941. Longmore was then 
inspector-general of the B.A.F., 
retiring 1942. He was knighted 
1935. In 1947 his book. From Sea 
to Sky, was published. 

Longmyndian. In geology, the 
name given to a group of Pre- 
Cambrian sediments which form 
the Long M3uid near Church 
Stretton, Shropshire. The strata 
are subdivided into two gi'oups, 
E. and W. The former is mainly 
shales and ashy grits, and rests on 
the IJriconian Volcanics which 
form Caer Caradoc, Wrekin. The 
W. group, largely grits and con- 
glomerates, is considered by many 
to be much younger. See Pre- 
Cambrian. 

Long Parliament. Name given 
to the English parliament which 
met on Nov. 3, 1640, sat almost 
continuously until 1653, and was 
revived in 1659. It met at a time of 
great excitement, when the country 
v^as ^ thoroughly roused by the 
king’s arbitrary acts. It secured 
the expulsion of bishops from the 
house of lords, passed an Act that 
it should not be dissolved without 
its own consent, and from 1642 to 
1648 conducted the Civil War. In 
Dec., 1648, some of its members, 
143 Presbjderians, were forcibly 
excluded, but the remainder 
called in derision the Rump, com 
tinned in session. They set up the 
court for the trial of the king, 
abolished the house of lords, and 
carried on the government until 

April, 1653, when Cromwell turned 
them out. 

In May, 1659, when there was no 
settled government in England 
the Rump was restored ; then the 
members were expelled, but soon 
restored again, this time with those 

,«l'o On March 16, 

DbU, the parhament passed an Act 
deelarmg itself dissolved. From 
1640 to 1653 its speaker was Wil- 
ham WhaU, while Pym, Hamp- 
den, Cromwell, and Hvde were 
prominent members of "it. This 
parliament was, strictly speakino- 
an unconstitutional body after the 

have no place 
on the statute book. See Cromwell 

I-on^ort. Type of English 
porcelain. Earthenware was manu- 
factured at Longport, near Burs- 



Longport. Example 
from the Allen Col- 
lection, V. & A. Mus. 


lein, (Stalls, 
1773. In 1793 
Da V (‘11 }M) r (. 
produced a 
p o ]■ e (! 1 a i u 
wil.h liar (I, 
trails pa r(‘nt 
body. M is 
shapes and 
dec oral i vo 
treat in e ii t 
were good, 
and he produced many irnporiaiil. 
royal table services, including tlic 
banqueting set for the (coronation 
of William IV. 

Long Primer. Name of an old 
printing type size, the modc'ru 
equivalent of wdiich is 10 point. It 
is a size larger than bourgeois and 
a size smaller than small pica, or 
about 71 lines to an inch. Creaf 
primer, or IS point, is throe siz(^s 
larger. Long primer is known in 
France as petit-romain ; in (Ger- 
many as Korpus or Gannond, afttn* 
the French type-founder, Claude 
Garainond (d. 1501); in Holland 
as Garmoiid ; in Italy as (:i!ara- 
mone ; in Spain as Kiitrodi'is. See 
Typography. 

Long Range Desert Group. 

Reconnaissance unit organized by 
Brig. Ralph Alger Biignold to 
operate behind the enemy lines 
during the N. Africa caiufiaigns 
of the Second Groat War. Bagnoli I 
had led expeditions to oxfiloro tlio 
Libyan desert between 1925 and 
1932 and written books about 
desert conditions. He went to tln^ 
Middle East early in lOdl) and, 
after some opposition, persnaibsl 
■the War office to lot him orgaaii/a^ 
self-contained units to op(‘ra,te in 
the enemy’s rear and gatlua' in For- 
mation. At first a patrol oonsiHL'd 
of two officers and thirty otlu^* 
ranks, accommodated in eltisvcin 
30-cwt. trucks. Armament com- 
prised eleven Lewis guns, four 
Boys anti-tank riflos, and one 
o7-mm. gun, besides the crciw’s 
personal weapons. Later a pal.rol 
iiacl one officer and 18 other ranks 
m five trucks, and the armament 
was altered to Browning, Vi(5k(‘rH, 
and Breda guns. 

The trucks wore adaq)t(ffi to lomr 
desert journeys and ccjuippt^d with 
spares and metal strips for nego- 
tiating loose sand. Each patrol 
was completely self-contained and 
earned sufficient food for an ali- 
senco from base of three w(‘eks and 
petTo\ for 1,100 mii(‘H. iCurtlun* 
supplies of petrol, foo(h and ain- 
mumtion wore cached tlironghout, 
the desert by a servicing unit. 33 le 
rst tluee patrols were manned by 
New Zealand divisional cavalry, 
but as the L.R.D.O. e.xpa.uU;! 


volniil(‘(M',s \V('ro ;M‘C('p|,(‘d from 
otiny Briti.'ili and !mp('i’ial iinitH, 
until 17 patrols \vor(’ o(H‘r;itiiig. 

On N(‘pt. 5, I!) (0, |,|i(‘ iir.Mt pittnd 
s(d( out, and IVom tlnm until tlu^ 
fall of 3’ripoli cai'ly in 1913 lln^ 
group tra\’('ll(»d tliouMainlM (d' mik'd 
Ixdiind tlic Axid lim'd, colk'i'l iuf’' 
infoi'niation and lianidding liiu'w (if 
communication. Bntl('rly it worlosi 
in coop('ration with ' tlu' lri'(M' 
tr('ii(!h From Gliad Inrritoiy. (huh 
.sx/// Born oF the Ik'dcrt, 1\1* .larm's, 
1945; Boiiji; R}i,ng(' l)('d('rt Gi'onp, 
W. B. K. (Shavv, 1915. 

Longreacli. 3’o\vn oI'Dium'iim 
land, AuHtndia.. St id 428 m. W. (4 
Biockliampton on Mu' 33iom don 
riv(n*, \v4iichdra.inH into Lakt' Eyri'. 
Its art(‘Hian hon^ nia.k('d it Mx' c'ink'F 
stock-widering ci'ntr(' (d't Ik' 33iom>‘ 
Hona.ml BarcoodiHtd. Bop. 3, (1.83, 
Lougridge. Urban didtric-t oF 
Laiu'aNidn', Eindmid. Ilmtandfion 
tln^ N. hank oF the B.ild)h\ about 7 
m. N.E. ol Bh'Hton, uitli a riv. 
goods station, W. Ua\vr(mc<' is Ij'u^ 
parisli ('Imrcli, (NiMon jmkI rx\‘oii 
mannFii.ctiii’e ai’(' tln^ cInk'F im’liid 
tiles. III till' dintrict ni"<' Iii !*)''(' 
wa(.(x’works Ik ' long;! nj!.'; to Bi'iditon, 

A hill mdir is I'fiJN'd Ixmgrid'U' 
I'VdI. Bop. (1951) 4.31 1. 

Long Service and Good Con*- 
duct Medal. Award to pi'csomml 
ol the British and certnin dominion 

and colomni ariimd lonxsi, and to a 
numl»('r ol civilian sc'Cvit'ixi. 

Aninv. 33icGood Uondnet Mcdnl 

was hrsl iiiHlitutiMl by Willis, n 
IV in 1,830 ami graidisrin sohlit'rs 
who had hu'i-vcd with invproach 
amk' I’hanifti'r For 31 ycxrs i,, tln‘ 
iiilaiitry or 30 y(sn'd in (hi' ciividry 
t one Id me 

U 



oiU'h dominion 
Ui n d c (» 1 0 n y 
Ol xd n I, a, i n i n g 
arnnul Ibrci's 
issmxl its own 
nnslal with dis 
tinctive ribhon. 

33niHci ux't'i'' ly- 
plac('(| by the 

pr<'M(mt army 
LaS. a.nd G.fUi, 
i II Hti tni(n| by 
Edvya rd \d I i’n 
1910 and made 
oommon to 
(jivirf, Britain an, I nHwt, .|„„iiiii,,i„, 
and coloiik's, Awardisl to uarrant 
olliccrH, n.(*,o,s, and men For IH 
years Hcrvhx' will, I'ood <-o,idnct, 
lb IXIM on (lie obverne an cniev »d' 
<Lo ndgubigixiyi'ivign in licld'miu-. 
sInd H imilorin and on llm ri'Vtu'fU'i 
.iHMynnl,, -Kur laaij. S,*rvi,.(. nml 

with whiti! yalpn...,. A titlo 0,1 tlio 

bar atta(!h(H| to t he riblxni ntonrit 
denob'H I he force in which the 


houK Hervien and 

Good Conthuii 

oJf army luntlal 
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rcc!ij)icui Kcrveil. Dut.y in wai'liinc 
or ill (HM'iain ovia’KcaH ^oifriHoiLS 
counts double time. 

The Kiiif^’s African Itillcs L.S. 
aud (bC.M. is the saiuc as tbc 
British award, imt witli the in- 
scription Kin^^’s African Itillcs on 
tJio reverse. The Royal West 
African Froniacr* Korco L.8. and 
G.R.M*. has similarly an apfiro- 
priatc inscription. 


A Cadet Forces L.8. and (TCtM., 
instituted 1950, is p;rani.ed to 
oriitiors, chief jKdfy otlicers, and 
adult warrant onicers who have 
completed 12 years’ continuous 
service with a navy, army, or 

K. A.F. cadet unit. Cadet service 
in wartimti counts as double. 
Medal baa on tlio obverse the 
royal efligy, on tlio reverse a torch. 
Ribbon is green edged with yellow 
with superimposed narrow stripcH 
of dark blue, red, and light bhu^. 

Navv. The first L. 8 . and 
G.C.M. was instituted in IH.'R by 
William IV ; the present medal 
was authorised in 1S4H. Jt is 
granted to p(‘tty ollioers and men 
of the R.N. and to n.o.o.s and num 
of the Ri.M. who have hci’vimI 15 
years with good eharacitm', and ciir- 
K ri(^H a gratuity. 
acr^A;'-' It has on tin? oli- 

verse the sovc^- 
r<u*gn’s elligy and 
on the nwerse 
a ship-of-the-line 
at an(dior sur- 
rounded by a 
eiiblc with the in- 
serirition “ t\)r 

Long Service and Servum and 

Good Conduct (mod Conduct. 

Medal Reverse Ribbon is odgcnl 
0l navy medal ,vi1,liwliito. Wimi- 

lar medals are award(»d by ihe 
Australian and Canadian navies. 

L, 8. ami C.C. medals are granted 

to petty olhciM’s and men of the 
.Royal Reserve (ribbon : 

white, blue, white, t-he blue and 
white being separabul by a red 
stripe); Royal Naval ‘Reserve 
(ribbon : dark green with white 



edges and a central while strip(^) ; 
and R.N.V.R;. (ribbon : blue, rod, 
green, blue). 


R.A.F. The medal dates from 
1919 and is awarded to n.e.o.s and 
men with IS years’ (^xcunplary ser- 
vice. It is of silver and heaj's oji 
the obverse tlu^ royal tdligy aed in- 
scription, and oil the rcv(u’s<‘ an 
eagle surmounted by a, (‘rown sur- 
rounded by tli(^ words “ For Long 
Service and Good Conduct.” Rib- 
bon is dark blue and crimson with 
while edges. 

The Royal Observer ("Virps 
L.8. and instituted 1950, 

is granted to members of that 
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corps on (Hunpltffon of 12 years’ 
saffsfacliory scrvii^e. ''j’lu^ ohviM’si,^ 
of medal has the sovercMgn’s head ; 
its rev<Tse, a iOth-eeniury eoast- 
watiiher Hta,!iding la^side a signal 
la^acon and holding a torch ; 
ribbon is diirk blue, light bhu', 
silviu’ grey, 

(hviL. Autlioifsed by royal 
wa,rrant in 1951, th<^ Bolii'e L.8. 
and G.C. nu'dal is granted to full- 
time serving immi liens of [loliee 
forces in (friait Rritaiu, Nni'llna’ii 
Ireland, the Isle of Man, niid tlu^ 
Cha.mii'!! Ishuuls who complete 22 
years’ pensioimble or apjiroved 
service. The ohversi!! has (lie 
sovereign’s eOigy ; therev(U’K(\ tlu' 
figure of justici'. with ilu^ inscrifi- 
tion “ For e.xernplary police si'r- 
vic(\” Ribbon is dark blue fior- 
dered by white stripe with a sufier- 
imposed line of dark bine. Spinnal 
consta,hlcH who luive serv(‘d for 
niiu^ yea,rs in pea,ee or five yi^ars in 
wartinus and have fierfornu'd 150 
poli(^e duties, r(‘ceive tlu^ tStKHual 
Constabulary L.S.M. This is of 
bronze with the royal elligy on tlu^ 
obv<n-se and ihe narm^ of ilu' r-(^- 
eipi(Mit on the r<u'(M'se. O’lu' ribbon 
is n‘d edged with one bla.ck and 
two white stripi's. The London ►Sal- 
vage Corps gives a long siu'vici^ 
medal on eonifihflon of 15 yi^ars’ 
unblemished service. Th(^ ohvauw*, 
lin,H a, kiKH'Iing tii'eman being 
crowned with laairel by a remal(‘ 
ligur(\ and ila^ reverse th(^ miim^ of 
ihe reia’piinit. The ribbon is ma- 
roon a.nd light bine e<lged with 
whiliO. The Colonial Roliei^ and 
Firc^ Brigad(‘s Ij.»S. and (LC.M. was 
esta/blished in DltS, for award nftia* 
IS yt'avs. Its ohviuw shows tlu*' 
sovereign’s (dligy and tlu^ revcrsi* 
a. helnud. and hatcludi (firmmni) oi* 
a wnsallH'id tninclnHin (police). 
The rihlion of the police medal is 


that for lirenum, blue, while, guMm, 
white, green, while, blue. Tin' 
Coasi, Life Saving Coi’iis L.S. and 
G.C.M. was institut'd in 1911 for 
20 yt'ars’ service ; on the ohveiw', 
royal effigy ; un tlie reversi', re- 


cipi<'iit’H naiim' ; rihhou, nzunuvil.h 
scarlet edgi's. Ncc McmImIh, jilalc". 

Long’sMps. NuiuIku' of rocks 
off Land's Fnd, Cornwall, Fngland. 
On OIK' of llicm Ca.ni Rrae -■• 
Hta«nds Longships liglithousi', with 
an (KH'.uIting light vlsihh' for RJ m. 

Long’s Peals. Mt. in (In^ U.S.A. 
Snow-caf)f)cd pisik in tln^ Roid^y 
nits, in Coloivulo, 50 m, N.W. df 
l)(Miv<'.r, it is iHNir tlu^ souriKVM of (lu^ 
N. Platle and (dlorado (Grand) 
riv(u“s. 1(,M height is M,27l ft. 

Longstop Ridge. Na, nu' givi'ii 
by liritish force's t.o.b'hcl Ahnu'ra,, 
N.W. of M<slj(vz.(d.Bal), 'rniiisia. 
It fornu'd th<^ right Hank of tlu' 
Axis t.roops holding M('dj<'z-<'1-Bab 
in IIMT n,nd waiS captain'd )iy thi^ 
Fast, Snrn^ys and tln^ Argyll and 
Siitlnuland nighla.nd('rH on A[»ril 
2(i after thrc'e days’ hard lighting. 
H(’(i I’nnisia,, Ball le of, 

Loiigstroetj.lAM its ( LS2 1 1 901 ). 
An Aim'iricadi soldii'i*. Born in S. 
Cn.rolina, U.S.A., Feb. S, LS2L lu' 
was i'fln('ail('d for tlm a,rmy at W'l'sl. 
Point,, a, ml lirsl, sa w si'rvici' against, 
ilu^ Mi'xicans. I n ISOI, In^ joined 
tile eonlVdm’a.l (' a.rmy, a.nd was 
soon in eomma.ml of a corfis. Il<^ 
I(kI tliis in the tirst, and si'cond 
halitiU's ol Bull Run, at, I'Vi'dm'icIvS" 
Imrg, GGlyshnrg, and Chii'ka- 
manga : at* l.lu' last, na,m(sl his 
giuHK'alshiti wa.s (diii'tly lespon- 
sihh^ for th(^ vicl.ory. In RSOl hi' 
was again vvil,h Ik'c in Virginia, and 
was badly wounded. After tlu^ wa,r 
li(^ a,djnHt('d his diOen'iict's wit li t,Iu^ 
norllu'rm'rs, lu'enming nrifiopular 
vvitli th(^ Moutlu'nu'rs. lie was 
r()ra<,im(' minister to 'rnrk<\v, aaid 
wrote a,cc.mmls (d’ his campaigns. 
LongHtieet dh'd dan. 2, 1901. 

Long Tom. Na,mt' giw'ii |,o a, 
typ(^ of gun list'd by tiu' Bot'rs in 
ih<^ iS. Alt’ituui War, TIu'se guns 
wer«' Odn. Ol-pdrs,, and originally 

inbaided for siege 

work. Ada.pl('d for 
liGd work, they 
wert^ usetl agntiuit. 
Ladysmilli, Kirn- 
bmley, and Male- 
king, d’hi'ir range 
was 1 1,000 yds. 

LongtonJ idHt-, 

of tlu^ eity of 
8t.oke‘'0in9h*<mt, 
formerly a Ht'par- 
a.te liorongb ami 
murkrd. town. It 
has a, riy. station, 
(ffiiof hnildiugs, 
tdl modi'rn, (iro t.lm tewn hull and 
N('V('ra.l eliurcbos ; imlnHtrit's are 
tlu'. mining of coal and ironstom'. 
aiid^ brewing and malting. Bmal! 
until llu^ intr'tHlmd/Mm of the pot- 
tery industry in the IHth tent., 
i.K)nglou wa,H made a borough in llu' 



smith dudug the sief?o, 180D 1900 
blue, white, gret'ii, whitt', blut' ; 
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Anne Genevieve, 
Dachesse de 
Longueville 


In 1910 it was incorporated 
in Stoke-on-Trent, its pop. being 
then 38,000. See Stoke-on-Trent. 

Longtown. A market town of 
Cumberland, England. It stands 
on the Esk, 9 m. N. of Carlisle, 
with a rly. station. The chief 
building is the 17th cent. Gothic 
church, and the chief industry the 
making of bricks and tiles. Eopu- 
lati-m (1951) 7.20-1. 

Longueville, Aniste Genevieve, 
Duchesse db (1619-79). French 
princess. Daughter of Henri, due 

de Conde, she 
was born at 
Vincennes, 
where her 
parents were 
political pri- 
soners, Aug. 
28, 1619. At 
23 she married 
the due de Lon- 
gueville, and 
her beauty, 
together with 
the military prowess of her brother, 
the great Conde, gained her in- 
fluence. Her marriage proved a 
failure, and it was during a liaison 
with the due de la Rochefoucauld 
that she entered politics. She took 
an active part in the organization 
of the second Fronde rising in 
1653, persuading her brother and 
Turenne to side with her party. 
But wearying of her ambitions and 
jealous of her intimacy with the 
duke of Nemours, Rochefoucauld 
cast her off and, after the death 
of her husband, with whom she 
had been reconciled, in 1663 the 
duchess retired to a Carmelite 
convent. A staunch friend of the 
Jansenists to the last, she continued 
to exert her considerable influence 
at court in their favour. She died 
April 15, 1679. 

Longview. City of Washington 
state, U.S.A., and the co. seat of 
Cowlitz CO. Situated at the con- 
fluence of the Cowlitz and Colum- 
bia, it w'^as the earliest planned city 
in the Pacific N.W. and is now one 
of the world’s greatest timber 
centres. Founded in 1922, Long- 
view- also processes, markets, and 
ships farm products. The Hud- 
son’s Bay co. built warehouses here 
in 1846—47 and in 1852 a conven- 
tion met at the settlement of 
Monticello to divide Oregon terri- 
tory in two. This settlement was 
washed away by floods in 1866-67. 

constructed in 
1930 to connect Washington and 
Oregon across the Columbia, has 
the largest cantilever bridge span 
mtheU.S.A. Pop. fl950)' 20.339. 

Another Longview is a city of 
Texas, the co. seat of Gregg co., 


120 m. E. of Dallas. The principal 
industry is oil refining, tli rough 
its proximity to the F- IV^xas 
oilfield, the w’orld’s largest. Popu- 
lation (1950) 24,502. 

Longwall Working. One of 

the systems of w'orking coal. Ily 

it coal is removed from the face 

continuously, leaving long w'allH, 

and the roof over the parts from 

which the coal has been removed 

is generally left to settle or fall in, 
^ 1 1 1 - ■ 


being 


mam- 


haulage w^ay only „ 

tained. See Coal ; Mining. 

Lon gvtroo d. 

Name of the resi- 
dence at St. Hele- 
na where Napo- 
leon lived. It 
obtained its name 
from the Long- 
wood plains in the 
N.E. of the island. 

The house w'hich 
was built thereon 
w'as prepared for 
Napoleon, and 
there he lived 
from soon after 
his arrival on the 
island in Oct., 1815 until his death 
May 5, 1821. See Napoleon. 

Longwy. Town of Framui. 
the dept, of Meurthe-ot.MoHell(^ 

•.« M /\ XT XT TtT 


Longyearbyen. Goal mining 
dlhunimt on SpilHla'i'igm (f/.c,), 


.Mt'tl'h'nnmt on Sp 
The coal dcposilfi wan'c do 

v(fiop(M! nmhn' lic(mc(' IVoni I ho 
Norwegian govt, in 190!> by an 
AnKM’icaii, John Longyear, alLn' 
whom the wdllcmenl. wati naimal. 
A yi'arly jivaa'afg' of .’{00,00(1 ions 
of (a)ail is prodinaal, J’ln^ 0‘M*‘ 
(iOO c-onsislH almost entirtJy ot 
mimu’H and auxiliary woiio'ra, 
tnosl^ of whom migrale rogpilarly 
from Norway fnr tlu' si'aMom 
governor has ndminiMl ral ive 


A 
and 


Ml 



Longwood, St. Helena, The house where Napoleon passed 
the last years o! his li!o (luring exile on the island 
From a print <\ UMt) 


In 

it 



h^gal andmrtly. The original 
setthmnmt was di'Mlroyial by (he 
(hnananH in (luMSiamnd Grmo’War, 
bui, warn ridmiH, ami reuunn'd eoal 
cporlH in llMfi. 

Lonsdale, hJAim ok, A UriliMh 
tith^ borm^ with a, nhorl intin'val 
" 1 ' I''-'* Hiucci I / H’l' by ( h(*< Lowlln'ra, J'he 

a steep rock, and family dal , ch bank (.o l lie (inu' of 

a lower. In the Edward I or <MU'fi<n\ and in 'rmlor 

latter variotis times (he Lowlilnu's were im 
manufactunxM arc poidant in (hmibm'hunl. In KUhi 
1 Sir John Lowlher was math' a vim 

blast (‘onnt. Ibt was a Huiiporfm' <»!’ Iht' 

. . _ — - ' tliCi IvtH'olu liion ol IfiSH, aller winch 

vicinity. Callccl by Louis XIV was lirsl; lord of (be (rcnfinry. 

the iron gate of Franco, it com- fi’he (,itl(t (‘\tinet. wlnui Ins 

mands the approach of the Chiers yonngtu' son <Ium1 in r/ol, 
valley from Luxemburg. ItBlands ' TIu' ('xisting bramdi of tfm 
on one of the routes which in- Low'iJn'rH is (h'sctnidotl Irnm Sir 
vaders from the N.E. have alwiiyH (<I. I<il7). Sir .lanifti 

taken, foUowing the courno of th(i (I7;t(i IKII'J) inlidritcil tj,,- Ln't.dt 
Moselle trench to Luxomhurf? nnil wraltli ol' Vim'i.iint hMinidiili* im'xI xI' 
thence into trance. It is on a other howtlii-rN, iiifliuiiiip; mml iior 
tratcgio rly., which the OenmiiiH Sir.lainoH, I'ririclK'il by thi'devi'loii 
seized at the outbreak ot the first nient ol' VVliiteliaven. lie wmi 
h-reat War, and poasesBod a fort, made an earl in I7HI, lad. tin- enri 
one of a chain of forte deHiRued dom died with liim. A Idnaman. 
lor the protection of the N.E. Sir Willia,m, I ii WMI lit 4 a t ^ li ^ 1 


— jr — - w V.44*. lU » tun M 

is 40 m. N.N.W. of Metz, on (be export h in 

Belgian frontiew, 
and consists of 
an upper town on 
steep 1 
lower. 


carried on, 

_ there are 

Longwy arms 

lurnaees m 


for the 
frontier of France. 


Lowther; mndiM'iirl of 
In 1914 Longwy was garriHoiKMl lH07, he built Lowlher 
by two Irench battalions and a LenriiJi, 180(1 > — 

smaU force of artillery. The «or- 1X07, .-hief aeat I ' " 

mans attacked the tewn am ni' 


leenmn ^ Viseoimt 
of Lomidnh* 
( 'im( le, 


of the family 
until (h'moliHlo 


mans attacked the town on Aiig, 

21 , when the crown prince with the 

Jth army began hia advance and e<l in 1 7 . 

opened the bombardment wil.li In |.SK‘i! 
heavy artillery. By Aug. 20 the tille pnaar 
Gremiana had put 3 fi out of 37 lliigli Coen 
™ defences out of action, faiMdber, fiih 
and the commander surrendered, (nirl (1857 
Rop. 12,150. ' 



19-141 'llewnM SihtelofLowtok, 

j.Ha;, uuwaK Brlilsb ipoftsmua 


1 



born on Jjiniiary 
20, lcSr)7, wjisodu- 
jii l^jtou, 

jind !)('(', juiK^ <lc- 1 
voic'd tio wpori 
jind Jidvcadaii'c'. 
hi I STS lu', Ic'd jui 
('xpcMliiion to ilia 
Arctic*, jvnd dis- 
covcrc'd jj;old in 
Klondike bcfoix^ 
tile* boom . II 
rodt^ in Hi('(^])I(v 
cha. HCH, w a. H 

nomfer oi (iiinoiis Looo, Cornwall. Town and harbour, with the bridge 
maHM.i oi lamo 1,1 connecting E. and W. Looe, looldnK inland 

pavkw, won tlie 

Nt. hc'jjfc'r witli 

H iV . « « tm . 


nrlian diHi. inoIad(\4 tt’iiHt Loon 
a,nd Wc^Ht Loo(\ Avliicb adM^ con- 
lUHitc'd by a loiifj; bi*id,i,a’i acroH,s I, ho 
riven* Looc'i. '’.I’Ik^ ina.in buiIdin^j;KS 
a,ro the’! pa.rish olmrcb of N. Martin, 
which ban a, Norma, n doorwa.y, 
the r(\Mtorod (diaix'l ot S!, NichoIaiH, 
aii<l tJuc ohl town hall. 1 ndu.stric'.M 
n,ro shippirifj;, lisbiii;'', a, ml (iah ca.n- 
ninjji;. MTici two Looc^h ii.rc a,ncion() 
pla,c(‘,s, a, ml vv(*r(^ al, one tinier llour- 
iwbini;: Mi'a.pori.s ; th('. (,idaJ hai’bonr 
is Ht.ill n.sc'd by ila* small li.Mbiny’ 
Ih'ot. Ih’ivih'ij^i's wc'rc^ j.';ra,idcd io 
Idn'in in tin* Mth ccniairy, a.nd in 
SboS hb boon iK'tia.im* a, corpora, to 
io\rn. \V . Looo obiaim'd a, like 


Royal ija.ncia* in 11)22, a,nd was a the 1 2th -15th cent, church of S, dislinciion la-tc'i*, and I, lam the two 

I)ic'tnn',M(pu^ lijjjnrc on ihc*. race- Desire. dTio to\vu was the birl.h- bc'^a.n to semd nu'inbm’.s i,o parlia,- 

coursc*. In 11)22 bis Latto took the f)la,<^o ol K,ou<j;<n- do Lisle {(J^v.), nu'iit. In I S22 tiu* rif»;h(d,o s('para,(,o 

Wa-t('rloo (hip. Rre^sident ol the Pop. (11)54) 15,030. reprc'sc'iddition wa„s ta,ken }Ova,y, 

Nn;tiona,l Sl()ortinfj; Lhd), in 11)1 1 he Loo. A <‘ard pjanie. Tliro('-ca,rd a, ml la, ha* tlu^ j)riviI(')»;eH of both 
a,war(led jijold bi'lts For boxinjj; at loo may be ])layed^ by scweral borou,L];h,M wen' lost. Olt Die month 

livc^ w<‘i^j;htH. Dyii'p; childlnss on persons, 5 or 7 making the best oF tiu'i riven* is Looo Islaaid, omai ai 

April 13, 11).M, lie wa,s suc,cc('(led game. He wdio cuts lowc'st dca.ls, ba,unt oF smugglei-M. Ma,rkot day, 

by his brother La,nc(‘lot (1807- giving threes (airds, one a,t a titm% Sa,t. Rop, (11)51) 3, SOL 

li)53), on whose' death liis grandson to <'aeli playca*.^ An (extra band, Loofah { A 
.lame's (b. 11)22) lua'anu*. 7th ('n,rl. t(a*mt‘d a miss, is a,I.so (h‘a,lt, whicli clindhng In'i'li oF Ou' laiidly < fiicnr- 

Lonsdalo, RiU'Idkhkiic. Rem- tlnm'hhsst jilayc'i* may ex(dia,ng(‘. For bi(,a,c('ae. A native oF AlVic'u,, it 

nanu' oF Kr(Hl(,*rick Leonard (1 SSI - his own, hut. d he look.s a,t tlawniss ha,s long stcmis th;i,(. climh hy 

I ll)r)l), Rritish he mu,st takc^ it or imams oF ieiidrils. 3'he 


' * 


playwright, looc'd. So long a,s th<^ : a.Itc'rnatf' l(‘a,V('s are 

lioni in 3or,s(-,y miss namiins on the' /'O/ Inrpy, rough, fi\-('-loh('d. 

Rla,y(*r ma,y - ' '*'*‘*' llowers a.n* white', 

\ “ W,f made a, ta,ke it in iH,s turn. the' Femiak's dintinct 

rcpiilation ns Ka.eh d('a,l('r puts a, '‘'a.le'S. 'I’Ih^ 

: (,he lihred.tist, c,e'rt,ain st,al<e^ into the T/'ik Fruit is long, like^ a. 

■ , ^ ol' nnisical fxiol, which is a, Iso '/i''/ » encumber, hut atoute'i*. 

; lA . ! eoinedies, e.g. iiicnaoseHl hy js'iialtie's. 1 .. \'U 'RIk', lle'sh Ls pe'rmca.teM 

‘ * . * *' ' ^ d'he Ualkati ddiee ciard hilt a,!, the' P ' JH hv a neli'work oF touch 

Rrinceass ; d'he of the' pack is ,^/^J I, h'hre.s, a, ml wlie'ii tho 

^ ^ Maid oF the^ tunu'd (or trumps, hut kJ |® llcsh is mace 'ra, teal this 

Mouiitains (e/.a.). This was wdu'n the pool eumta, ins ?;7 is h'Ft intact, and Ibrms 

eclipsed hy his Fame as the author only tlu' minimum aT, 'V # (,1„^ |(,o(gh, 

oF sopluHti(ait,(Mb witty eouie'dies amount the round is L/ ^ WfM LoolmxgBfickwtird, 

oFsoeial liFe, adroitly charaeterised usually played without 2000-18B7. Utopian 

and dcFtly put together. These trumps. The knave of « i t « romams' hv Kdwa.rd 

Aron’t Wo All? lim ; oIuI.h, known ,ih ISolkunv rn'Kl,i,(il>. 

Spring (Jk'uning, 11)22; The .Last is thee pnmdfial eard. IHHS. 4’h(' lu'ro, put 

oF Mrs. Uh(\yney, 11)25; Dn Ap- Tho first ])Iayer looks at Ins info a im'sme'i’ie sleep in IHS7, 
proval, 11)27'; (jatiaries Sometime'S eards and dex'ieh's to play 1ns own wa.kess up ove'i* a ce*nt,ury hitcr to 

Sing, 11)21). But For tho (Jraeo oF hand, take' the miss, or drop out ; (iml t,lu' world re'organiV.e'd on a, 

Uod, 11)‘I7, was more Ht'riouH. Lie the neext player doing in like man- socialist hasi.s with the' aid oF all 

dic'd in London, April 5, 1!)5L ne'i* ; aiuel this eontiiuu's till it is kinds of me'clnuiic'a! invention 


idte'rnnf.f' l(‘a,ves are 
large', rough, live'-lolx'd. 
ddi(' ll()\vers are* white', 
the' Fc'imde'S el inti net 
From (he' male's, 'flu' 
Fruit is long, like' a, 
e'neiimber, hid, Mtnule'i*, 
'Rlu' llc'sli i,s pe'i'incate'd 
hy a neliwork oF (,ongh 
lihre 'IS, and wIic'ii the 
llcsh is nuief'i'ate'd (,his 
is h'Ft intacl, and Forms 
the' halh looFah, 
LooMixg Bfickwtircl, 
2000-18B7, U(,opian 
romanex' hy Kdwa-rd 
Bella, my (e/.c,,) (irslr pub. 
IHHS. 'Rh(' iK't’o, put 


Loixs-le-Saunier, A town of sce'ii how many pla,y<'rs stand the Among othe'r happy pre>phe*(,i(' 

•anee, capi(,a,l oF tho dept. oF pool. ^Mie edelest hand tlu'ii hauls a, stroke's, Bclhuny de'pic|.('d ( he 

ira. It lie's on the river Vallierc', card, and the ne'xt playe'r musl., iF Hooding <d‘ a private' honse' wi(li 

; m. bvrlv. S.VV. possible,', either lu'ad the trick hy a music or* the' pe'rlbrmunce' oF a, 


jiosHibk', either iK'ael the tnek hy a music or* the' pe'rlbrmunce' oF a, 
higher c,ard or trump it. Ka,ch eemce'rt, drama, or oralaom all at 
pIa,y('r’H e'ard is left in front of him flu' f.urn of a. swilch, 
as phryc'd; the winne'rs taking a Lookout. Mountain ridgi' in the' 
(liird of the' pool For each trick and U.S.A. It ('xtc'iieti From the' NAV. 
those plays'i's who have' not, won a. (‘orm*r oF ( h'orgia, (o ( In' d’em 
trick jire loex'd, hy having (,o pay a, ncs,s(‘e' rivc'r, ami ( he'iice' SAV. into 
ec'rtain M(,ak(' into the' nc'xt pool, Alabaumi, and is no(.cd tor (In' 

"ii ii I 1 1 - „ 


ib’anee, eapila,! 
dura. It lie's on i 
5(;m.byrly.S.VV. 
oF BesatKym, and 
is a riy. junction 
of note'. Tlu'rc' is 
trade' in mim*ral 
wa, (o'rs, wMue', 
llmlu'r, and agri- 
e'uHiural proelnce', 
and file' (lowm’s 



salt baths are hons-Maimier f,rihuf,ion, a elemhie 
re'sorfe-el (,o Foi' Looc. Seamort, 


making it, with tlm ele'ale'r’s com granelmir oF ilii ,'«‘(‘ncry. I(, re'aclie's 
trihuflon, a elemhk'. 2,125 Ft,, a nd is f ru,ve*rHe'd hy fi rlv. 

V-. — ti j i t t t , it . . * 


reasorfed to For Looe, Sea, port, Imlielay re'.sort, AVei ( lhnt(,a,noogik 

ricke*l,s ami otlu'r ailaumtH. he' and nrhim (list. oF (lornwall, Log- Looxn. Apparatus For we'aving 
princifial buildings are the prek'e- huul. It stamels on Looe Bay, 10 cloth. Some' looms are' ope'rabe'd' 
ture, Femnu'rly a ceinve'nt, tlu'heMx'I m. W. eif Rlyinoiith, terminus oF a by hand, some' by powen*. d'he 
do ville, with a small iiiUHCum, a,ncl branch rly. From Liske'ard. Tlu' blind loom, hn-s noiv only a, limited 
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application in village industry and threads loAver ihein to tin' rac(‘, 
handicraft work ; its development and those eotitrolling ilu^ evc'ii 
is dealt with under Weaving. The threads lift tliest' ; tlni wcd't 
power loom on which most of the shuttle is returiu'd, ami llu* He<!(ui(I 
woven fabric of the civilized world pick of weft “ beatcm uf) against 
is made is a complicated machine, the lirst. At the same iimts the 
Looms are specially designed to do take-up roller moves the cloth 
certain work ; thus a loom built ou the distance of one ])i(‘k, Jind a 
to make cotton sheeting would not similar length of warp is rel('as(‘d 
be suitable for crepe-de-chine, from the beam at the back, 
still less for velvet or towelling. Looms can be divirhal into tlu't'O 
The basic parts of the power types, depending on the meatus used 
loom are. as for the hand loom, for raising and lowering th(‘. shal'ts. 
the beam on_ which the warp is The Tappet is light and fast, but 
wound, and from which it passes can be used only for eomparativtdv 
to the shafts, frames set with wire simple weaves.' Tlu' I lobby will 
Jiealds each with a central eye, accommodate u]) to 48 shafts, a, ml 
so that by raismg a shaft all warp on it elaborates we^avt's such a,H 
threads passing through heald herringbones can be woveai. 
eyes on that shaft are raised Mechanism controlling th(‘ lifting 
simultaneously ; the shuttle, of the shafts is contaiiual in a, box. 
carrying a bobbin of weft back- The Jact(uard has no shal'ts, hut, 
wards and forwards across the eacli uairf) threarl passes tJirongh a, 
warp; the sley, an oscillating separate lieald hung on a. cord, 
frame carrying a eomb-like wire and can he lifhxl iink^fKaubuith*. 
reed tor pressing the weft thi'eads The lifting is eontrolksl by a. s(Ti'es 
up agahist their predecessors; of feeler wires working in con- 
and the take-up roller, on which junction with holes imnelu'd in 
WOTen cloth is wound. ^ cards, rather like player-j)iano 

The cycle of operations for a rolls; Jacquards are slow UiUd 
simple ^vjave is as follows; — the tedious to set up, but an* u,s(‘(l for 
shafts lift all odd threads and elaborate work such as damask. 

I threads lying on the In the ordinary loom tJie oner- 

shuttle-race; the shuttle is given ator has to watch for shutilivs 
a violent jerk by a flexible wooden running emptv and to repl.-iee 
lod with a rawhide thong attached them, fn tlie automatic loom a 
1? t’lid ; the sley moves back- feeler mechanism brings a shutlhs 
warns and presses the newly- change into operation vvlum a, 
inserted weft in place; then shuttle is nearly empty, th(‘ old om^ 
moves forwards, and at the same being jmshed aside aiid a full om^ 
time the shafts controlling the odd put in its place. The opera, tor’s 

duties )ir(‘ 


(h(‘y (‘III, iih(‘ loops, k‘aviug llu' 
j>il(‘. Mor(' eumbrons looms ai'e 
used for w'ca\'iiig aslx'stos bi'lling, 
braki^ linings, efe. 

Ilihhons, (a|)(\s, and welibiugs 
art^ wo\‘(‘n on sinnllwarc* looms, 
usually Ia,rg(‘ sirnefun's ri'ally 
consisting of about a, do/am looms 
side-hy-sidt'. 'I’h(‘ slmttk' is not, 
thrown ha, ck wards aiul Ibrwai'ds, 
lait is positivt'ly iiiovimI by ra,ek 
and pinion ; this is [lOHsibk* be 
(,;auH(‘ (bi‘ a, tape an inch u id(' the 
sliulth' can lx* 10 ins. in Imigth, 
wluax'as for a, 100 inch calico the 
slniifle would have* io Ix' ahoul 
0 ft. long for a (losiliNw dri\‘(‘. A 
mwver sma,ll\van‘ kxnn is tlx' I 'nil 
fvfx' ,• if.s Hlnitde woi’ks in a smni 
eircidar lra,ek, w hik' (lu' shaflsaml 
sl('y atv' mplaccMl by fuo (il lings 
lilo^ ni(‘fa,l eomb.s wilh Ox'Mi faeiii;* 



Loom, [wqimrd loom, a large machine used for weav- 
elaijorafe fabrics such as damask 


to sec that tluaxf 
is a reserv<‘ of full 
shuttles, and U> 
repair breaks 
when tluax' is a, 
stoppage. Onci 
man ca n kxjk afOu' 
eight or mor(* 
machines, 
tSpeiual kxmis 
are rixpiinxl for 
chenilles; pih* fah- 
ri(‘H such as viL 
vets; earp(‘ts; and 
towelling. Inmost 
of tin •s(‘, a sec- 
ond and in(lej)(*n- 
(lent weft or warp 
forms a siaaes of 
raiscxl loops ovix’ 
wires ; in fowiL 
lings those loops 
are left intact, hut 
in velvets and car- 
pets the wiri'H art* 
forged into knile- 
edges at tht^ (*ii(I, 
atid as they arc 
withdrawn h\ j,h,". 
loom nux'haniam 


and capahh* of ovc'rla pfiin;',, 
l\'lo(kM‘n deei'lopnients inelude 
eirenlur looms, uhiidi insm'l, tlu* 
W('ft in a. eontinuons spirid, and 
so I’onu a tnbnlai‘ fabrii* ; am! 
shn(lk'k*HM hxmiM, wilh nip[M‘r!i Io 
pull tlx* W(*lt nerosN llu' chdli from 
a, la.i'gi' bobhhi, TIu'se maiduneji 
do not a,t prestml eonsl il n(e an,\ 
st'i'iouH tlu‘(*n,t to l lu* ort hodoN I s pi', 

<' VuasvdLAutomatie U'i»aving, \i', A. 
Ilanton, Ihlil). 

r. V. Bavk^u, A.lt.Ld. 

Looming'. Nanlieal (*s:pn'HHion 
lor an ('idargtxl, and (d’b*n imlis 
tinet,, app(*aranee of an tdijtxd. 
d'his ma.gnifying pnxx'ss ' I’rt* 
t|U(*nl,ly occur, s wil h slighi ftig o\<«r 
Mi(' sea, or ix'ar tin* coa.sl,, and is due 
lo till' rtdVa.cfion of light in (he 
siirlace layi'rs of Mu' atmoaplu‘rc. 
AV'C iVIira,g<*. 

Loon (a, Iso kxmi, IVom old Norse 
/mar), Na,ni(^ a,[)pl!(xl ixqmlarly in 
•Scotland to tlu* gix'at horlluam 
diver (t/.c.). In N. Anu'rica, llu« 
inum* is^ giv(Mi (o stw'eral similar 
(living birds td' tlu* gt'ims LV/c/e, 
Lodn. Town and harbour (d 
Ihdiol, Philippim* IslandH. Il 
ht's on du* \V. d<*<‘livity of a hill in 
which st(‘f)ri linvt* h<‘(*n cni Io on 
du* town lo lx- approached, 
Tlu* hnrhonr is prolecled by a mole 
1(H) yds, in k*ngdi. Lo(‘m lrnth*s in 
liK'al prodmx*, (dnVIly co<-oa, collci-, 
maizt', lobaeeo, and (-tx-oimlh. 
rnm. .Lo-tiii. 

Looping the Loop. A(*robid,ie 
ma,ii(x*uyr(*, involving a, eompkdv 
I'evolution in Hight hi a v<*rdenl 
I'hme, In du( normal loop, (hi* 
upper surliiet* of the aircraf! is on 
thc^ insidc' of dm (-irek* * d((* (ni 

poHhe is (rm* of du* inverted or 
(mtsuk* kx)f>. The term is derived 
li'om a run-fair dirJIl ” [xurnlar 
tli<‘ <‘arly :'i)th emit,, n de« 
V(*lopnmiif, o| 1 la* swil ehbaek raib 
way in whieli the pa.v,cmo*r,/ 
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Looping the Loop. Diatjram show- 
iiif? successive positions oi! im aero- 
plane during a loop 


'PIk' iniii ITl/h (livH. both 

iMiicM'(‘(I lauts, loniKM’ (orciiiu;' n. 
way I'iylil- ihrou^uili i-lu^ vilhi/^o. Ily 
noon sit.uation wa-s Ibatish 
r(\s(‘r\'('H iaivt^ cliiiclK'd a 

si,u,'na.l vicliOfv; tlio I'csc'rva'S 

\\'(a’(‘, t,()o la,r IVoin iJio IVonl., whioh 
they nould not r(!a.(‘,h Ixdoia^ ni.ii;Iit- 
I'all, l)y wln(ili i.inw' tJic (baanans 
laid c'omit(a‘“a.tt.a.<‘Ico(l .Mtronyly. 
d’ln^ I<''r(Mi(‘h, al.ta.(^lvin<j; ad, midday, 
laid jL!;a,iiU'd Honu' jL!;round. Ih'avy 
light 111 , 1 :: nigt'd (ue l-lio n(‘Kt (wo 
days. N(MV' ad-ta.ok.s by tJu' BrilJsh 
12Is(, and UKrli diva, nudr w itli no 


car tdllowod tho rails througli a 
<‘oini)l(‘tc loop. 1’li(‘ jirst man (<i 
loop the loop, Adolphe [\'‘goud 
(1887-11)1,5), did ho on 8<‘pt. I, 
JDK^, in a Bleriot luonoplaiu'.. 

Loos-en-GoheUe. Mining vil- 
lage of Fruinco, in the dept, of Pas- 
de-Calais, in. N.W. of Lens. Ah 
the reaulti of tho fighting around it 
in tho Firwt Groat War it wan 
obliterated, but a nenv village wa,H 
built, with a inmnorial to over 
20,000 iniHsing Britinh Holdiors. 

The villages in famous Ibr (Jie 
l)a.ttle of Ijooh, an (aiga.gc'tmmt of 
lih<* Idrst Gri^at War. d’his was oiu' 
of the eaiiii'st Iarg<‘“Nea,I(^ Alliisd 
olhmsivi'H against (ha’maii forei'.M 
on tJu^ wt'stern front, Nept, -Oel^, 


''riu^ aiitaek was tinusl to 
eoineide with a Ib’eneh olVensive 
in ChatnpagiKN and its objeet was 
to recover from Gis'inan hands tiie 
mining distrie.t and th<5 towm of’ 
Lens, and jiosHibly Idlle if the 
initial attack wesre sueeeHsful. 'PIk^ 
battle was notable as lieing th<< 
first time tho British new arniios, 
raised in 1914, were em|)loyed in 
olbaisive warfare, and the first 
oeeasion on wlueh gas was usi^d 
against tins Gennans. As it hap- 
the latter proved a luiiidi- 
eap to the British, as tlu^ wind 
Hhiftcd just as the gas was redeased 
from th<^ eylinders. 

The (hwman positions, which 
inelud(Hl the so-ealk^d llolum- 
zollern R.edoubt, Mill 71), and 


Ibisse 8, wen^ of gri‘at strength ; 
and the battle was preceded hy 
heavy artillery hombardnumt df 
tluwe positiouH, lasting four days. 
'Phe attack began in tho early 
hours of 8ept. 25, on a front of 
over 20 m. Troops taking part 
were tlie British 1st, 2ml, 7th, 8th, 
9th, 15th, and 47th divisions, ami 


the Indian corps, with tho 21st 
and 24th divs, in reserve ; and 
to tho immediate S., two FrtHich 
corps and two French divisions. 
The Germa,n positions were d(H>ply 
penetrated in some platst^s, Init 
wire ami machine guns had soon 
cheeked tlu^ attack elsewhen*. 
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Loos, Plan o! tho batfcloliold showing 
rolativo positions of Allied diviaious 


Huee<\ss in the faeeof imiehlne-gunM 
and gas sludls. Tluu-i' were many 
Giu'inan eounter-attaieks, hnt by 
tSept, 28 the battle had come 
almost to a stamlst-ill. While 
hh'iUKJh took ovm’ tlu^ Loos sisdior, 
at Sir J, Frene.h’H reipu'vst, and tlu' 
A1 U(‘h were eonsolidatiiig tlieir new 
front, the GermaiiM tnarh' several 
local attempts to recover ground, 
notably at tho Jlolieuv.olh'rn Bie» 
doubt, which tho British Otii dlv, 
ha,d stormed tho lirst day. There 
was severe lighting for th<^ lie- 
doubt between Sept. 29 and Oct, H, 
and part of its tangle of trmieheH 
was re-oeeupie<l by tlu^ (hamians 


Th<^ lud. rissulli of tli<^ balth' Wfis 
(.h<‘ Alliisi gain ofa sa.limit towa.i'ds 
Lens with a. depili, a,t ifs deefa'sl. 
poinfi, (tf a.boufi 8,500 yards, io- 
gollier wifb tln^ vilbige of Boos 
and Souehe/i and (he \\h slopes o( 
Viniy liidg('. d’lu^ Bi'i(,isb force 
imgagisl ha,d bemi aJiont 250,000, 
(ihi‘ Fiv'iii'h almost as largiM Bi'i( ish 
losses, ‘17,1)00 during flu^ lii’sl' 
(hre(^ days, probably linally e\ 
('(‘('d(Ml (>0,000. Individual ba(* 
(a, lions sulTei’i'd gritnmusly, c.i/. of 
(b<^ 9(b King's Liverpool only 
5 odiee-rs and 120 men wtu'C' k'H, 
German easuallh's weri" smalbw 
(ban iboNi' of tiu* Allii's. 'Plu' a( 
((unpl. (n f)ieree fh(‘ (l(‘nnan IVonl^ 
where ill was sirongi^st inighl. liav«‘ 
Mueeissled laid (be ( fernuins bemi 
MurfirisiMl a.ml had ainple Allii'd 
re.sei'Vi'S las'ii ava, liable. N«u(bm‘ 
of llu'se' eonditions bi'ing fullilhMl, 
lb(‘ sl.ruggle, afliM* (be iniibil 
sueeesM, resolved itiSi'lf in(io a, sinb's 
of ilhsupportt'd nml ill coneerlt'd 
allneks on German maclumvgini 
posilions und(M' Inaivy linu 'Plu' 
iuu’oism of (b(‘ (iroops on bo(h sides 
was r(Mna.rkable. IAkv bailies have 
evi'i' bisMi more desiauail el y eon 
(i‘s(<‘d. Aparli from llu' odieial 
wa,r histories, vivid deseriptlonM 
of (be ballbMii'i ' (.0 be found in Tlu' 
hdrsli Ihimlnsl d'hnUMa,nd, Ian 
Hay, 1915; Bi'nlilles of War, 
Sir P. Gibbs, 1920; IN'Iiiu* .biekson, 
('igai' Mm'eluint, G, Ibainloni, 
1920; db(' Great Push, P. McGill, 
1910. 


Looso.8tidfo. hbik name ap 
[)li('il (lO Hi'veral plant, s, but tsspisa" 
ally 1,0 hi/,HhH((rht(i (common Ioohc 
slifile) and Li/ 
thrintf f-fol nutria 
(purple lnos(*- 
sl rifi'), bulb f4dl 
'hm'bs I'oimd on 
riv(M' baMikH, 

(bmmon loosio 
si, rife (b//.s'//au- 
rlih(< na(ijaria) is 
a, herb of ih(» 
family Primu 
laeeae. It bus 
lam<a‘-.Hha pml 
halves, and y(‘b 
low flowm’H in 
(biHtim'H a(. lln' 
top ofthmsfitun. 

Purph^ Ioos<*- 
Htii'ife, family 
/y/Z/oYOVY/e, ba.s 
narrow len,v(*H 
a, ml purph^ 'or 
pink flowers, 
forming liaiub 
sofne H pikes. 

It is o ft n 
miHiaken for 
willow herb Looncwtrifa. Floww 

VV IMOW no) n purple 

(7*'’*)* Ioo»fts(.rlt(i 



Lope de Rueda (c. l.HO-Or)). 
Spanish di’amatist. Uom in Seville, 
and a gold-beater by trade, he 
became a pioneer of the popular 
Spanish drama, waiting prose plays 
which Cervantes, who calls him 
the great Lope de Rueda,” wit- 
nessed in his youth. The ablest 
member and manager of a small 
company of players, he displayed 
much abdity in the representation 
of roguish servants, Biscayan 
boors, etc., travelling from town to 
town with crude properties and 
costumes, and performing in a 
wagon. More popular were his 
short pastoral dialogues and inter- 
ludes, interspersed with songs. 
His plays were usually drawn from 
Italian sources. He was buried in 
Cordova catliedi-al. 

Lope de Vega (1562-1635). 
Spanish dramatist and poet, whose 
full name w’as Lope Helix de Vega 
Carpio. He w' as , ,, 

born in Madrid, 

Nbv. 25, 1562, m 
and educated 

at the imperial 1 

college and fe., t 1 

the university 1/'': y 




the ' A r m a d a Lope de Vega,"'^ 
e.xpedition dramatist 

against England, and he belonged 
to the same regiment as Cervantes. 
He eloped with and married a lady 
of the court, but afier kilHng an 
opponent in a duel he spent some 
years in banishment from Madidd. 
After the death of his second wife, 
in 1614 he took holy orders, be- 
came a member of the order of S. 
Erancis, and was a familiar of the 
Inquisition. He amassed honours 
and wealth, enjoyed universal 
popularity, and dying in Madrid, 
Aug. 27, 1635, was buried in the 
convent of Jesus and Mary. 

Called El FenLx de Espaha, the 
Spanish phoenix, he wrote nearly 
2,000 plays, religions dramas, and 
interludes, of which 430 plays and 
50 autos, or religions dramas, are 
extant. The chief founder of the 
national drama of Spain, he intro- 
duced the drama of intrigue, fami- 
liarly known as that of the cloak 
and sword. His best known plays 
include La Carbonera, Bella 
Aurora, Nocbe de San Juan, and 
Bor el Puente Juana. While in 


tyiiiiC 111 

contemporary England women’s 
parts were being taken by boys 
^pe assigned them to women.’ 
JJespite the vastness and variety 
of his output-probably no more 
prolihc writer has ever lived— he 
OTote spmted dialogue, displayed 
infinite invention, and had a won- 


•5). derfiil gift for drawing pictiu‘(‘s of 
lie, manners from real life. 
he His other wmrks embrace epics, 
lar poems, and prose romanccH. He 
lys wrote a long continuation of 
im Ariosto’s Orlando Funo.so- -IL^r- 
'it- mosiira do Angelica, 1602; J^a 
2st Dragoiitea, 159S, an epic a,tt,aoking 
all Drake and Queen Elizabeth ; in 
ed rivalry with Tasso, a poem of 20 
Dn cantos entitled La Jeriisalen 
an Conquistada, published 1600 ; a, 
to religious poem, San Isidro, 1500, 
id on the patron saint of Mailrid ; La 
a Corona Tragica, 1627, an tqiict on 
ds Queen of S(!ots ; Arcadia, 

T- 1598, a pastoral romaneo in [irose 
s. and verse ; a long novel, Ml 
tn Peregrino en su Patria, I60l ; a, rid 
in a religious pastoral, Pastoivs d(^ 
Belen. He also composed soiuudus 
). of merit. A'ee Drama ; S[)ain : 
ie Literature. 

:n Bibliography. WovhA: Edition in 

21 voLs., 1876-79 ; dolhiitivo odi- 
i tion,_ 1S90-1920 ; Some Account 

Writings, Lord 
Holland, 1817 ; L. do V. and the 
I Drama, J. Fh«7anauri(M'i- 

I Kelly, 1902; Life, 1904, and Tho 
I bpanish Stage in the Time of L. do 
\ 1909, H. A. Ronnort. 

I Lopes, Sin MAUxssiori MASHiiiir 

(1755-1831). British politician. Of 
Spanish- Jewish dese.ent, lui \vn,H 
born in Jamaica, Jan. 27, 1755. 
Becoming a Christian, ho wuiS 
elected M.P. for JSTew Itoniuciy in ' 
■ 1802, and was created a baroiud 

’ three years later. In 1819 he wa,s < 
^ tried for corruption, and it wa,H I 
found that he Jiad bribed tln^ 
electors of Barnstaple with .63,000 !• 
and those of Granipound with t** 
£2,000 for seats in those con- 1 
stituencies. Fined £1,000 and smi- n 
tenced to two years’ imprisonnuMdi ii 
lor the latter olTenc((, upon his 1: 
release ho was elected for liis l\ 
pocket borough of Wcistbury. j h^ s; 
died March 26, 1831, leaving a I 
large fortune. <, 

1 Antontto (1790 ™ e 

ioD_^). Dictator of Paraguay, Born k 
at Asuncion, Nov. 4, 1700, his 

Cr and grasp of JV] 

public affairs aroused tho hostility tl 
of uncle, J. G. R. Franoia, tlu^ii in 
dictator of 1 araguay, and he was 0 
forced ^ mto obscurity until tl 
Irancias death in 1840. By LSI 4 P, 
he had become president, govinii- M 
mg nominally under a republic Pi 
constitution, but actually as an fa 
autocrat. His rule was sagacious, 
and was chiefly directed to develop ’ d(' 
ing the resources, both material and eo 
military, of the country, l,n 

His son, Francisco Salano Lopez in 

bornat Asuncion, July 24, 1820, was th 
educated in Paris, and in 1845 was (ja 
appointed commander-in-chiof of iu 
the Pa,raguayan army. In 1854 he brj 


was HIM ill oini (liploinniic iniMsion (,o 
Europe and on bis rilaini wan inaili^ 
minislor of wa,r. Pri^siiliMii (Vorn 




'dra Ml id bill 


P. S. LopoK, 
dictator of Para.'cuay 


l'' j 

!)^ I c X (Ml II (m‘ on of 

j! 1, P. S. LopOK, IimkImi.i’ 

dictator of Para.'cuay nlin, u m 

_ M UM piM' ted o| 

6 disloyalty to him aliiMialiMl many 
snpiJorUM'S. Drivim to Mu* N. lit 
''1 Riragiiay by Mu^ vicl.orioiiii P*ni 7 D 
d liaiis. be was oveiJakeu ui'ar the 

0 river A(|iii(biban and killed, 
Mareb I, IS 7 (). A study by B. It. 

: Gumuuglia.ine Graham iipiieared in 
1933, /Vm/. Lo -pa vMi. 

a Lopez, Vickn'i'k’ IGuki, ( is|.| 

* 1903). Argiml.ine auMior. I’lie son 

'I of VilMMdO I.OplW (ITS I MiK. 

^ of the (onndiM'M ol' l,lie I'epublie, he 
\va,H born in BneuoH Ainx-i and bi^. 

, came a, lawyi'.r. lAs-iring the dii'. 

; tatior Bosas, he (led. to ( Idle, and at 
Valpa,raiHO limnded in IS 12 om^ of 
r th(^ lirst reviews published in that 

1 eoiintiry, Me r(dinrii(Ml to Argeid ina. 
t in IS52 to biieoine bead of | bet 

uni\MM’si(,y a.t Bikmiom Ainai. Among 
1 his writings, all in iSpaidab, art' 

1 h(^ Iti'idci ol thi^ llerdiie, oi* the 
Iinpiisitiim of Lima,; The Bneea 
of P(MMi bddie th(^ Gonqiieat ; 
ilistory ol Mie Arji'imtine Itepnblie, 

Lop^nor ok, Loh nou,. I^ake- 
jtystiMn ol Ghina,, in Sinkiaaig prov. 
Nitualed iHlaveen Mie Knriik and 
Altyn raaiges, it eolliM'ta the drain * 
agi'ot thci I a, rim ba.sin, Deaerlbed 
iiUMirly GhinewiwimudH and viaited 
by Mareo Polo aland. 1273, it, a 
lornuM' sites a.re now diaiieealed, 
salt, -enern, sled di'sert. Ninety |.lte 
17th (UMdany tlu^ 3'arim Inui di.M* 
<'-harg(Ml ruorts Honlheily and W(*a(. 
m-ly into tlu^ naal grown Ka,rH,* 
KOHlinn lagoon. 

Lopokova, Lviha (b. 1S92). 
Maidcm and pi’olesfiional naun' of 
tho RuHsiandanMi balhoMna who 
inarneil J. Maynard K<yneM. Born 
Chit. 21, IS92, she st-udieil nl, 
the imperial ballet sehool, Kt, 

1 eUn'sburg, a,nd performed at. the 
Mimnsky Tlieatre in 3’he Sleeping 
Pniums, 1961 . She beeajue a. 
famou.s ilatieer in Paris and Ntnv 
\ork before making lim- London 
dobut; in 19 bS with IHnghilev’s 
company, ol wldeli sht^ was for a 
Dmeprimaballenna,. Outstamling 
in grae.e and 1 (adinique, she ereuleil 
the charael(M-s of Golumbine m 
tairnaval, ami Mie eim-’eain daneer 
ju La Boutiipie Eantampie, and her 
nriUiaut sen-io of comedy wan 



Iioqnat {PJnoh(>h'i/a< j<ipo}iira). 
.lapaii (juinco or iao<lhu‘, An (^-nr- 
.ujnani nil nil) or .snuill tna^ of the 
I'aiinily I tosa,('(‘a,(% if in a iia,iiv(^ 
of tJa.jian and »S. (!|iina.. Uh la !•/.»;(% 
oblonfjj, and wrinklial l(‘a,V(^M aro 
downy on lli(‘ und('rMi(l(^ ''I’lio 
wliito (lowora aro in drooping 
S])ra,yH, and the oninfjjc'-nal, downy 
I'ruili han^H in cIuhUm-m. Its llavonr 
is nni(d) liko. tha,f of a. sluir]) applo, 
bull lilu' I’ruil. is nol. r-diblo unlil 
about May. 

Iiorain. (Uly of ())no, U.S.A., 
in Lorain oo. Ai, Mu^ rnoul b of ( In' 
IMat'k riv(‘r, on Lak(^ bfrio, 25 in. 
W. of (!lov<‘.Iand, it. is H(‘i‘V('d by 
fbo lialtihnon'! and Ofiioand olinu' 
rlys.» and by lake sloatnors. It, 
has a good harbour, from wbirb a, 
Hluppingt nnk^ in coal, iron, lunilHn’, 
otio., is <iarriod on. Tbo h 1(U'1 
induKlry on wliic'h tlio I'ily’H 
(Hununny is Iniwal luwatno imporl,- 
ant, in IStM wluui 'Poin dohnson 


Lydia Lopokova, Russian dancer, 
in The Good-Humoured Ladies 


probably at its bosl- in Tbo (food* 
.Humoured Laclios. As a,n a,(din'ss 
who ga,vc notafik'. perfoi'nuin('(\s in 
Shak(‘,spca.r(^, MoHcn', and Ibsmi. 
She inarri(‘d J. M. (Lord) Kc'yuos 
(f/.a.) in 1925. 

Lopolith (tfr. /opo.s', basin). In 
gcailogy, a birgu' basin-shaix'.d in- 
trusion of igiK'ous rock. 5Mio 
mass may originaily have boon 
a tliick sill which, as tlu'i niagina 
reservoir Ix'low (un plied, saggual 
centrally, l,hus faking ilu^ present- 
shape. Lui)orl,an(i lopolilhs in- 
chulc the busbv(sld anai, of Africa, 
and the (Sudbury norite in (jatuula,; 
with f-lici hUiter are u,sHoeia,t,ed 
world-famous uiekel deposits. 

Lopping. T(U'm in Lmgland for 
tiio ane.icnt righl- of eutf ing forest 
trees for lircuvood. Whih^ wood- 
land was Hidijt'et- to rights of 
eommon of paisture, tlu^ lojiping 
rigid, was ofl.en viwted in the 
lord of i.he manor. In Lssex, by a. 
right known as “ the eommon* of 
('.HtiOvers,” rt'siihudis of the vi I luges 
ol Lpping Forest had tlu^ privih^ge 
of (iutiting wood within n'ae.h of tlu' 
axe every yc^ar Ix'twi'C'ii Nov. 11 . 
and April 2 . 1 , by virt.iu*, ol a grant 
from (hu'i'ii Klizalx'th I as lady of 
th" manor of Loughton ' By 

the IHOOs tlui rigid, wais eouliiuxl 
to Loughton aiiui Tluydou Hois. 
When tlio fonvst was Heeurixl for 
the puhlie fh(^ loppeu’S wi'n*. 
compensated part.ly liy a gra,nt, 
Xiartly by the formnitioii of a 
lopping ('iidowmc'nt eha,rity, and 
by the luulding n.t Lougldon in 
3883 of the public ,Lo[)ping Hall. 
The pollarded (umdition of the 
vegetation in the for(\st is due to 
the custom. (hmHuU J.ondon’s 
l^orost, I*. J, y. Bercovai, 1909 . 
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Robert Loraiac, 
Britisli actor 
and airman 


Orougld. Ins works Innax Ineor- 
IxiraitiCid in 183(5 as (hai'k'sl.oir 
Lorain received its pr(‘H<ud. uaiiu 
in I87'l, ami. beeaim^ a (ut.v in 
189(5. Po[). (1950) 57,202 
Loraino, lionMiiT (187(5 1935), 
Brit.ish actor and airmam. B»orn a.( 
N(uv Brighton, .Ian. M, 187(5, In 

went' on tlu 
■' ■ Hlag('. all 13. 

-'ll jj, n d (.1 (, (, , 

/Ip A, 'v;;:'! 

KiiM ‘ <kxu*g(^ A!<‘X. 

’ '-J ander at Hu 

W(.. daiiiK'sh 
d’lit'alrci, Lon- 
don, Hisdolni 

Robert Lorainc, Tanmu’inMar 

British actor n n ,l sj,, iw.t* 

and airman rsupei- 

man (y.e.). 

New Ahji’k, 1905,01x1 his Bbndsehl: 
in Arms and the Mam 1908, proved 
him a. fonvmost Shavian utdoi’, 
Other parts included Oharh'S Snr 
laiCe in llie School for Seaixlal ; tlu 
kwl inOyranoflei liergtirati ; Bas" 
Hcndyl in Tlu^ Brisomw of Zeiida ; 
Miralxl in llie V\5iy of t he World : 
Simon and his sou in Mary Bnstv 
Lorahu^ iwas the lirst. to cross tlu 
Irish S<'a in an acu'oplaixx 1010, and 
Herv(xl wit.h dist.inet.inu iu ilu 
B..A.h\ during the First Hnmt War 
He dhd Dee. 23, 1,935. 

Loranthaceae. A bunily ol 
evergrtX'U shrubS;, parasitic upor 
trees, and nativ<‘H of t he Inypiea 
and l.etnperato n'gions. Ilu 
usually oirposite lea vesandc'ul luM'.v 
y('IIowiHh green or olive brown, 1 1 
some Hpedes the He.x<''H are eom- 
biiuxl in one tlo\v(n\ in olluu's tlH'> 
ar(i sepaj-at e. Huy have no i>etalH 
and are siujceeded* by b<H‘ri(‘H, eael 
containing a single 'seetl. N<ili a I 
the specioo aro out-and-out para- 


sit ('s. IiK(‘ (he Furoix'an 

ndsll(d(X', tludi have- gn'cn b'avi's, 
m<‘i'(‘ly ahsoil) water and salts 
frtun ilu' sa.pvvutod of (lu^ l re(' aixl 
<'laborat<y (lu'se iiial ('rials (with 



Lofjuai. Foliage ami tlower f)pi'n.v4i 
of the Japan auiucc!) ; iuaet, tlowor 


carbon from tlu^ alnutHpIx'nd into 
food. Some Hjx'e.i('M of /,<u'(tnthi,H 
ari** almost, h'ldless. 


« j »i in’ . 
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Lorca. Town of Spahn in the 
prov, of Mui'eia-. If stands on the 
riv('r Saugoiu'fa, -11 m. by riy. 
S.W. of Mureijj 

Hrowix'd by a 1 ^ | 

Moorish eu.s(.l(', 

tlu^ old Hi'ction Wtw 

of the city is 

erow(h'd (uT (he 1 

slopt^ of a bill; 

t b<^ niod(‘rn part-, 

wit h broad s( i'('('( s 

(im^ H((uar(‘H, la w, Lorca anuH 

eonr(sdi<twii ball,boM((italsd luad-iay 
<'le.., Ill's on the plain. Lia-ea, 
eaitlu'dnd is a, Hothie. Mtrui'turiy 
dallng from tlu' I 2 (h ei'id. (Jun- 
powdiu', elu'niiealH, porei'lahnwoob- 
bms, and Iiatt lu'rari' ma nufaet iiri'd; 
then' is a- trade in wiiu', agrieub- 




Lt'i . 


Lorca anuH 



LoroUi Spaim Faoada o! the church 
o! S. Bairiclo 







Federico Lorca, 
Spanish poet 


tural produce, and cattle. In the 
vicinity are sHver and lead mines. 
Lorca figured prominently in the 
wars of the Moors. In 1802 
thousands perished through the 
bursting of its huge irrigation 
reservoir. Pop. (1950) 70,908. 

Iiorca, Federico Garcia {c. 
1898-1936). A Spanish poet and 
dramatist. The date of his birth 
is unknown. 

He was born 

in Fuenteva- -•'<^’**''-^^0^ 

queros, Gran- T 

ada, and in m 

youth was a ' l.., , 

friend of De 
Falla (g.r.), 
with whom he ^ 
shared a love 

of Amdalusian Federico Lorca, 
folk music and Spanish poet 

dancing. Dur- 
ing 1919-28 he lived in Madrid and 
Granada, and in 1930 went to New 
York. He was assassinated by 
fascists in Granada at the outbreak 
of the Spanish Civil War. 

A truly popular modern poet, 
Lorca had an important influence 
on his contemporaries, for the 
emotional forces he released be- 
came part of the revolutionary 
movement. It was said that 
“ he summoned the traditions, 
tragedy, and suflering of his own 
life to face, fight, and overcome 
death.” His first collection of 
poems was published in 1921, 
and his best-lniown lyrical work, 
RomanceroGitano,in 1928. Poems 
inspired by his unhappy New 
York experiences, El Poeta on 
Nueva York, appeared post- 
humously. Among his plays were 
Mariana ‘Pineda, 1927 ; two great 
tragedies, Bodas de Sangre, 1933, 
and Yerma, 1934 ; Dona Rosita la 
Soltera, 1935. Bodas de Sangre 
w'as translated into French as 
La Maisoii de Bernarda by 
J. M, Creach, and into English as 
Blood Wedding hy Roy Campbell 
A selection of Lorca’s poems 
translated by S. Spender and 
J. L. Gili was i)ublishied in 1939. 
Consult Life, A. Barea, 1944. 

Lord (A.S. hldford, from hldf, 
loaf, bread ; and probably wearcl, 
warden, keeper). Originally mean- 
ing master of a household, hence 
generally master, ruler, nobleman, 
or man of high official rank ,* title 
applied specially in Great Britain 
to peers and various dignitaries. 
The general sense occurs in land- 
lord, lord of the manor, and the 
Scottish laird. 

As applied to God the word is 
used to render th(‘ Hebrew YaliveJi 
(Jehovah) and Adonah Gr. Kyrios, 
and Lai. Doniinus. As a special 


title the w'ord lord is never givcMi 
to other than British persons. H. 
is applied to peers of the rtailin 
(lords temporal and spiritual), and 
may be substituted for the h'gnl or 
courtesy titles marcpiess, t^a,rl 
viscount, or baron, the followdng 

of ” being omitted, but is nev('r 
given as a title to a prince or 
a duke. Lord is nearly always 
substituted for baron. By (‘ourt-c^sy 
it is prefixed to the first name and 
surname of younger sons f)f (luk(^s 
and marquesses. Every bishop of 
the Church of England, clioec^saii 
or suffragan, and every Welsh 
bishop consecrated before llu' 
disestablishment, is Htyl(3(l the 
lord bishop, unless retired. /SVe 
Address, Forms of. 

Lord Advocate, or Quni-m’s 
(King’s) Advocate. Prinei{)al 
law officer of the crown in kS(U)tlanc]. 
As head of the administration of 
criminal justice, he acts as public 
prosecutor, and pleads in all (^a-usi's 
that concern the crown. Almost 
invariably an M.P., before tlie 
creation of a secretary of state for 
Scotland he wm responsible for 
all parliamentary busines.s relating 
to that country. The office of lt)nl 
advocate was established early in 
the 16th century. 

Lord Chamberlain. Chitd 
officer of the British royal lioiisc!- 
hold. His actual precedence in 

relation to the lord sfe’wn.i’d (h*- 

pends upon the 

relative rank of 1 ! 

the persons I 

holding the '! 

two offices. Tlic \ 

synnbols of his ' 

office are a ’ 

wdiite staff and | 

is ^ in charge ^ | I 
above stairs, 

phy.sieians‘and 

tradesmen. "I 

All Lord Chamberlam 

All state ecre- court uuiforni 

monies are in 

his care. He is a peer and a })rivy 
councillor. With some cxcei')- 
tions he licenses the London 
theatres, and those at Windsor and 
Bngliton, and at oflier places when 
visited by the sovereign, 1 n 1 024 
the lord chamberlain rej) laced fho 
master of the revels as licenser of 
plays ; all plays given publicly in 
Great Britain must be liconsoil by 
him under the Theatres Act, 1843, 

A queen -consort has a separate 
loid chamberlain s departniont. 

Lord Chancellor. iS’ec Lord 
High Chancellor. 


I . ^ 


iLmm 


ji 




Lord Chief Justice. Nn.im^ 
gi\aMi 1.0 tli(^ judge who in Englainl 
pr(‘Mi(li\s over tlu' king’s {((lUMm’s) 
Ixuieh division of I he high e(mrf. (d' 
justice, Ih^ rank.s uex(. to (he lor<l 
ehanisdlor, t.h(f pixvsidiad. of tlu^ 
ehanemy division, 'rin^n' was a. 
justieia.!' in England very ('oi'Iy. 
and in the tiinH' of I hairy I! 
a. lord elnef justiciar or just-iee. 
At liivsti th(' highest, otlieer of state, 
a kind of prime! niinisUa’, h(‘ was 
later eoiifimal t.o his legal dutie.s, 
and iKMainie |>r<‘,sid(Mitiof I In'rourtad' 
lving\s ((pieiai’.s) luaieh (f/.r,). Ihitil 
1873 tluM’es was aJ.so a. child' just.iee 
of lilie court of eomnion pleas. In 
the IT.N.A, th<3 child' justice is t he 
presidmit. of the hu [ uvnu' court*. 

Lord Great Chamberlain. 
Th(3 si.xth gri^a.t officer of st-ati' in 
England. As t he nam<' (duuiihmdaiii 
siiggi\sl,s, h<^ was ori^finally in per* 
Honal a.HeiuhuK'c on ( In* sovm’eign, 
but, imuiy of his duties liave 
lapsisl. lie st ill has ehurgi^ of (h<‘ 
palaci' of VVeHtiiniuHtiM' and of t.la^ 
arrangenUMitM wdien the sovm'm'gn 
op(M\Hpaidiani<ml,and is inevitlenee 
at a coronation, wlimi he clainiM as 
jiart of his perquisiti^H the lied in 
whi(d) (Juvsovm’i'ign shqit, (In^ night. 
hefor<‘ Hic cereiiioiiy, hi 1 133 (lu* 
hereditary otliee was granted to 
Auhivy d(^ \’ere. In 1962 the hth 
mairijiK'HH o| ( 'hohuoiuhdey vati 
(dioNtm a,M lord great, (diain'heidain 
for the ridgii of Eli/,a.h(d.h 11, 

Lord High Chancellor, High- 
(‘.sli judicial finudioimry of Grmd* 
Ih'it.ain. I(<3 is a. ea))inet minialmv 
a- privy isaineillor, and ridimpnHhi'H 
onie<3 on a (diangi^ of goymaiinmit-. 
The lord high <dia,ne<dloi\ ki'iqier 
ot the grisiti seal, and as mieh 
ol (ihci HoviM'idgidH eonHeieiiei*, nia\ 
not lu^ a, Roman Gathnlie, UV 
iHMiu^H th(‘ royal i*mninisHions for 
the oieriing and proi'ogning 
or fairliammit, and for giving 
naseiits to hills, and nsulM the 

soviarigirNNiieetdiin t licHov (svigii a 
ahsiaieix 

Th(^ (dianmdlnr appoints all jim 
fiei's ol the pixiee, some of (In^ 
liigh I'onrt, and rdl eounly (‘oiirt 
judg(‘H, make's rules for earrsing 
out tlu^ Nummary JiiriHdie't imi 
Aid'H, and issucH rdl writH, lie is 
prcsidmiti <>r Hpisikm' of the hoiiMc 
of lords, his sisit being known as 
Idui woolsnek, and e.r qffirh it.M 
president when it is Hm siiprmiH'^ 
oonrti of appeal, Ih^ takes rmu 
eeth'iieo imimsliahdy aftm* the 
archhishop of Enutmdmry, reeeiveiH 
a salary ol £10,090 per annum, 
and iH (ntithnl to a iHumion <d' 
hair that ainmmt on ndimjuisliing 
0 ncm Ah (xx-ehanetdlm* he is 
o//rrm a. jmlginif (he house hn’ils, 
Ihero wa.s a lord high eham-ellm 
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for Scotland until 1707. SVc Ohan- 
cdloF ; (lhancerv; i^ords, lIouHc 
of; Woolsack. ■ 

Lord High Commissioner. 
Jtepi'cseiii^iiivc of tlu^ sovcrciLni 
at. Iho jjfcncral assciuhly of tlu^ 
Cdiurcli of Scotland, llis presi'uco 
f^dves tlio saiu'lioii of the (dvil 
siuthorities to the assemMy’s do- 
lilKTalions. The ()nic(‘. is uonimlly 
lillcd by aScolsiuan of (list iiudion. 
SVe, Soodand, (Jhurcli of. 

Lord High Steward. Firs! 
gnait oHiiau' of si ale in Fn<^lnud. 
H(^ wail(al at llu' royal lahh^ on 
(‘('I’taiii feast days, tin'll only ai 
coronations, and lati'r prt'siih'd at 
llu' trials of peers. Tln^ lasl^ jaa'- 
inaneut steward was TJionias, 
duke of Clarence, d. 1*121. 'Jlu^ 
oni(‘(> is now revivaal mdy for a 
('oronalion or the trial of a' peer. 

Lord Howe. Island in the S. 
Pacihe belongin':^ to New South 
Wales, it is .‘iOO in. N.M. of Syd- 
ney. Mountainous aiul precipildus, 
its hi'.diest point reaclu's 2,.S40 ft., 
and it covers Ti sip in. Lord Ilowi^ 
is also the name of a group in the 
Solomon Is. 

Lord in Waiting, IN'i'Homd at- 
tendant on tjie Iti'itish soviTiagn. 
lie is invariably a pi'i'r Ix'longing 
to the political.! tiarl.y in powca', 
and as sueh Ic'aves ’ oHiee on a 
ehangc' of governinc'nt.. Usuiilly 
Severn in numlic'r, tlu'se lords ai- 
tc'ud on the soverc'igii in, turn. 
A queen-consort has sennet Jmc's a 
lord ill waiting, not a political 
office. Nee Koyal .llousediold. 

Lord Keeper. In Kugland, 
until about 17()0, one of the greati 
oniea'rs of state, i fc was t.he^ ke'eqior 
of the great scad, originally only 
as a deputy of the lord eLamalleir 
during the absoueo of the latter 
abroad, or pending t.lie appoint- 
ment of a lord chaneellor, but in 
course ol time bis oiliec'. was made 
permanent, and inelndc'd the work 
of allixing the seal to doeuimeiits. 

Lord-Lieutenant. Ollienal re- 
presemting the^ sovere'ign, There^ is 
one for every eoiuily in the U.K., 
usually a nobleman with ('state's 
the'rcin. The lord-litMitenaiit is ap- 
pointed by the sove're'ign by 
patemt under the grc'at Head, llis 
original duty vvais to raise a de'lV.'iu'e^ 
force under a ('ommission of army 
on the occasion of disorders, and 
this survives in his oilice as jires 
sident of the county T.A, associa- 
tioiL He is usually custos ro- 
tulorum, or keeper of the reciords, 
for the county, and n'conmiends 
the names of pewsoiis for appoint- 
ment as magistrates. Before the 
creation of the Irish Free Sta.te in 
.1922 there was a lord-lieutenant 
of freland. AV.e Oonnty. 


Lord Mayor, ’'fitle of 1.1 k' chie'f 
magist.ra.te* of I, lie Hit.y of Lomlon 
and of othc'r IhiLdish eitie's. II. is 



Lord iwayur u 
London in hia 
robes 

ourahU', and on 


eommoidy as- 
sumed In ha.ve^ 
he'eii lirst be'- 
stowed upon 
tlu^ mayor of 
London in llin.t 
by K (1 w a r d 
111, though it 
is don I>l fill if 
the p r C! f i X 
'‘I ore! ■” w as 
(‘vc'r formally 
eonh'i'tcel. Tln^ 
loi'd u a . nr of 
London is 
(‘le'cte'd at. Mi- 
ehae'lmas, and 
sworn int. o 
oHiee on Nov. 
8, is addre'ssc'd 
as riglil. hon- 
state e>('(‘asions 


in the City ranks ne.xt to l.he^ 
sovere'ign. jlis wife is eadleal Ihe^ 
lady mayoress, 'rhenniyor’s eourl , 
a survival of thei ennrts eh’ la'cord, 
was absorbed i,nlo Hie' ( ily of 
London court in 1112(1. (Mlie'c 
.Ihiglish eitiixs in whieli Ihe^ mayor 
is known as the' lord mayor are' 
Ih'rmiiigham, Bradford, Bristol, 
Coventry, Hull, Lc'C'cls, Le'iec'sle'r, 
Livei’tiool, Manehe^Ht.e'r, Nenveasllec 
upon-Tyne. Norwich, Nott inghnin, 
Blymemth, Bortsmoutli, Shellield, 
kStoke-on-'!Pre'nt. \'ork. A'ce Mayor ; 
Provost,, ('onsuU London. W. d. 
Lottie^ LSS7. 


Lord Mayor's Show. Pro- 
cession (o mark llie^ iuHtalla.! ion of 
the lord mayor of London, when on 
or about Nov. 1) he proceeds in 
state to and from the law courls, 
to re'ceive the sove're'ign’s as.se'iit to 
his election. The (irst. lord mavor’s 
show was hehel in 121.7, and’ tins 
lirst hy water in LlThL 'Phe Puri- 
tans mipprewse'd the' show for 1(1 
years. Aflc'i* 171,1, wheai Ihe^ lord 
mayor was thrown from his horse', 
a coach wa,H used. An elaborate 
coaeli, w'ilh panehs by the' Italian 
painter Hipriani, wars e'mployeal 
from 1757 till ISlKi, wlwn it ‘was 
re'plaee'd by a e-opy. 'Ph(' me'die'val 
proee'ssion has Ix'C'n sueee'e'de'd hy 
a pageant., usually reqn’e'se'iitat ive 
of some feature'of the' British 
Honnnemwemlth'- r.f/.sjmrl. in l!M(L 
agriculture in 1 1M7. At t he' ( tuileL 
hall banqiu't on tlie night of the' 
show the |)rime 'miiiiste'i’ makes an 
important speech, traditiemaJlv 
dealing with Ibre'ign policy. 

Lord of Appeal. ‘ Persomi 
<|ualillcd to sit in the house of 
lords wdien it ads as a, (umrt of 
appe'al are numt.ioned nneh'ir Law 
.Lord. Ncc alHo Appeal, Hourts of. 


Lord of Misrule. Na^iu' give'ii 
(on lord of (In', ivvc'ls in Hu' Middle' 
Age'S. lie i.s also ge'iu'cedly known 
as t In^ Abho(. of Hiire'iison ( g.c, ). 

Lord of the Isles, I’ilT^ for- 
ine'i'Iy home' hy chie'flains who 
ruh'd the' W'e'sie'Hi Isk's of B('e>(- 
laiieL I'h(' ('arlie'sli wa.s Somea'h'd, 
who e'xpelk'd Norses invaeh'rs 
Irom parls of (In' IL'hrieh'.s in llu' 
1 2l h ee'hl , 'I’he' ( i( l(' im niie' of 
(hose home' by a princes of Wah's. 

LoX’dosis. Inere'icse in (he an 
(crier eurvninre' of (In' lowe'i* pari 
ol lln' spine', ll may In' se'cenela ry 
lo el isloca I ieni of I iK* hip je)in( en 
diseeisc' of llu' hip joini . hut is most 
ofle'ii (In' re'.sull ef susliiiin'd faulty 
posl.iire'.. Neel Mpinal ( 'olumn. 

_ Lord President of the Coun- 
cil, In ihe' IM\,, em<' e)!’ the' gre'al 
oHie'e'rs eit Hl.al.e' and usiinlly a 
nn'tnhe'r oft-he e-abiin't. 9'ln' e'e»un- 
eil is the' king's pt'i\'y eoniu'il, ainl 
it lii'st had a re'giilar pi-e'sieh'iit. in 
ihe time' e»| (Iiai’le's 1. Pre'viouals' 
the' lord chfiiice'llor or semn' otlie'i' 
high eiClie’ial hael pri'i'ceb'e I. Siin'e' 
abeeut. KISH the' olhce' of leirel pre'si 
ek'iit has e'xisle'el, anel nneh'r Ihe 
party sy.ste'in Inis he>cn hlled hy a 
mem he're>ri In' |iai*t.y in penver. 'Pin' 
dul ie's wi'i'c' cemsielci'a hh' ns long jin 
t.b(' eoimeil lemke'd afle'i’ mai.le'rs 
lor which se'pai’ate' eh'parlane'nt ■, 
we're afte'rwnrels e-re'cted, c.g. (nihlic 
In'a.il h, ('din'a.Hon, and agriciilt iire' ; 
hut. tin'll t.he' leu'd preside'nti did lit. I (e- 
more' them pre'side' ove'r nn‘e'l,ing> <d 
the privy eonneil (e/.c.), Sonn'tinn'M, 
how(iV('r, the' odie is ln*I(l in con- 
jimel.ioii wil ll a. more' laborious one*, 
by I In' k'aeh'i' oPtfu' party in eii-ln'i- 
house, or by a. me'mtu'r of Ihe 
eomnnms who is virtually de'putv 
primes minister. 

Lord Privy Seal. In (In' 
H.K., a. high olllce'r oP sl.at<\ whejse' 
rnne'tions are' now abimst. eibsoli'le*. 
IVeibahly in Norman tinn'.s the* 
Hnglish kings lunt tln'ir privy seal 
as we'll as givat se'al, anel tbV this 
alsee the'i'e' was a kee'pe'i’, who mn\ 
blivet lu'Cii e'lnploye'd hy t.lu' kings 
n.s a. eln'ck on tlu' powe'r eP the' 
e'hane'e'Ilor, By tin' Kith es'nt. ii 
was usual lor state' docunn'id.t 
appreivi'd hy the' king l.o pass (ei 
the' ke'c'pe'r e»P the' privy Ht'al, wlio 
Ne'ule'el tlu'iu and passt'd them tee 
the' chaneellor, wlio t.ook this us 
authorit.y to allix the givnt sesd. 
In lHH>j h'giMlation altmud the' 
pract.iee', ho the' work earner to nn 
('inl. The' oilice,' re'mains, its holeh'r 
i‘anking hh tln^ liPth gr<'a,t edllea'r 
ol Htnie'. It. is In'ld by a politician 
oPcahim't rank. AVc Hlnmcdlor. 

Lord Provost. (Tk'Pmunie'ipal 
niagiHtra.t(; in the' la,rge'r kSeotliMh 
eitie'H, Belinhiirgh, Hln.sgow, Ahe'r 
(h'e'ii, etc, NVe Provewt., 


In Iili(‘ro were nlJT. and in 
MMS (»V(T SdO. TUv l)iMln»n,M. Innv 
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HOUSE OF LORDS AND ITS HISTORY .liini(‘S I add(Ml alioni, itj, 

A. F. Pollard, M.A . formerly Prof, of History, London Tlnivorslty **'* I I'*' Ni’ni l iali 

The information in this article is supplemented by fJiose on Conuiioiis, ii>^ I7(>7 IJumh' wciv ITS. 

House of ; Parliament; Peerage; Privy Council. Sec also the Nixltaa) NcoI.IjhIi |)(aa“S wni'r flmn 
biographies of notable p^eers, both' past and present addl'd, and Irifih l»_v I In' indoii 

mr X xT 1 f'l 1 , ISdO, hull IIk' \(»nn‘M'r Idl.l, 

The term the house oflorcUyvas ,,osacss them a vote lu tlie .loul.l.al (he ■tolal 'minilior 

first used m lo44 to desen be tliose couneil chamber in pa.rliainent. Iiv (•^•(■■ltioMM 

eouncmors, hereditary and other Even More, who, a.s ehamatlor, ' |u IHlIlt (Ji'ere were :Mi7 ami in 
whom the crown was accustomed summoned every peer to parlia,- HMS over .SOU '('he bi ih, u'e „ 
to summon by special writ to nient, and presided over' their ever r<'m'nMed lived ',1 " ' 

parhament. Later it was applied deliberations, wa.s deiiieil a vot.' Irish' bishii n u h d i h 

to the chamber of the palace of To avoid thi; anomaly it beeame dl™ u«'an./l wilh 
tVestmmster m -nhich they sat. the custom to create the chaiieellor nieiil, of the Irish < 'liiireh hi Isii'i 
hi.s house was thus originally a peer, although a,H late as Anne’s „iid (he Kredisli bl'ihoii'i wilh'llie 

the kings council m parliament, reign there was still a chaiieellor iV he I » i .'el I I, 

and its members sat in parliament who was not a neer Oilior i i i ' tn > 0 ( libi,i K.pH 

solely in virtue of a .sp'eeial sum- menihers o the i ! , ::d U rn'r ' 

mons from the crown; that, in- attorney- and solici(,o,b'ei'eials’ i! r u 

deed, js their title at the present serjeaiits-at-law— while they con- ccivim' ii wi'il '!'f"'u'i,i' , 

day, although a senes of decisions tinued to he summoned hv s.u'ci'd r i 'h • ' ? * !'<' 

by the lords themselves has de- writ to parliament wmre'^vduciHl < l‘"i*ch in 

pnved the oroi^m of its power to to the pLition of mlvisers ‘ 'V 

refuse the vmit of summons to term hJi!^e [!' i' 

peers of the U.K. Peerage in this in Henry VIlFs reiim in ohvioim hx*, IjKW'Ioi'lvd SroK inh piM'i-ii 

sense is, however, a comparatively imitation of the idiraso liousi' of 

modem conception. Edwardiwas commons wliicl/was some iw P‘vrM iiHU’der 

ignorant ofit, and the only persons centuries older ’ ' I^'sk a pa.rtii'iilai* iiiisioiire \vum (uily 

who were necessarily present in his * - « , H.si'd, iuid Mk'h by (Jm d’lirics 

parliaments ivere the members of r i briiir' 

his council. They were a^7ys monatLes ‘ahlb:' ' "i""'?."''.'' 

summoned by wTit from the lord auncired and in tl,,, • i- "I' I and I hn 

chanceUor, who shared with the cSfr, f c. "T n'* Act iifllM I, 

king the distinction of sitting in S the ri Iht T I!! bT ''''/r''' 

parhament without any summons to s,min 1 ‘ ^ i bv a ilccliu,. i,, 

the custom of also summoning refusmer to summnnbh! ’ " T'''''' '"''‘'H'' "I 

to parliament, besides the repre- to a “ neei"i£re ” Tim nn'l"" ' ' • "i- cc'iitury Ihiif .■iii|ircuin 

sentatives of shires, boroughs, and left to Hm c..m.7 . f • ii .l'“'"■lll'llrc. which Ihi-v iiihcrilcd 

lower clergy, a number of great composition of is' ''''''"'''F-"' 

tenants-in-chiefoftheeroM-n. suoh parlhZ,r w« "’''I'-'' “I- When flic a,, cull, d 

as the archbishops, earls, and pe ■! S aiiTto^ 

bishop.s, and some barons and prero’emriTO^^ "•l■"|■|l|l| I 

abbots selected by the crown. No hlfl wm fruJtiUcd ^ nicm hcr.s wlui hold nr hinV held 

one had a right to be summoned ; 44 temporal ucors in I Tto "''"1' !"hyM"licial an |iiu'tici|iii|.c 

It was a matter of obligation and about fiO at the cn ',1 ,,C iri-r.' i i'i"‘ ''“’'I"''''’ liiigH. '('he <'iiiilml nf 

duty, of suit and service at the ' Idizahctli s I'bc peers nver iiiiildii"; law haii iiinn 

iving court due from teiiants-in- 


chief in return for the lands they 
held of the king ; and the general 
tendency in the Middle Ages was to 
evade it. The number of abbots 
sank early in the 14th century to 

r/’ number of barons from 

100 to less than 50. 

In time, however, a place in 
parliament came to be a seat of 
authority, and the service to be 
regarded as a privilege wEich xvaa 
sought by some and denied to 
others. A peculiar and not very 
consistent theory of baronage and 
peerage was evolved, which re- 
stricted peerage ” or ‘‘ equality ” 
to a narrowing circle of increasingly 
barons, and associated it 
With the tenure of land, and sub- 
sequently with the possession of 
certain dignities created by the 
crown. Possessors of these qualifi- 
cations succeeded in denying to 
those councillors w^ho did not 
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LORINC:i?fV COMf'ANV 


and later poets and noTelists have 
made the rock the theme of song 
and storv. A railway tunnel runs 

fc*' V 

through it. 

Lorentz, Hendkik Antoon 
( 1853-1928). A Dutch physicist. 
Bom at Arnhem, July IS, 1853, 
he studied at Leyden, where lie 
became professor of mathematical 
physics in 1878. Director of re- 
search at the Teyler institute at 
Haarlem from 1923, he continued 
to lecture at Leyden on physics. 
Awarded the Hohel prize for that 
science (with his pupil Zeeman) 
in 1902, he died Feb. 4, 1928. 

Lorentz attempted to account 
for the fact that the speed of light 
appears the same for all observers, 
in whatever direction they may be 
moving (see Ether, p. 3155). 
Fitzgerald had suggested (1892) 
that all matter, including measur- 
ing rods, suffers a contraction in 
the direction of its motion. 
Lorentz worked out the amount 
of this contraction and of a similar 
change in time intervals. The 
Lorentz^ transformations (1903) 
connecting coordinates (x, y,z, t) 
and {x\ y', z', t') in relative 
motion with velocity v along the 
J:-axis are: 

x—vt 

z, r = ^ ~ Wc^) X 



Lorient, Brittany. Place Bisson, with the church ol 
S. Louis, built 1709, on the left 


i' Im'' !l I a \ (‘ 1 
30 m. W.NAV. 
\'a.mi('N. 1 inv > 

Mi(' vlii(>r iiav. 
HfaihmM ill tli 
country, if ha 
htafis docka, ah if 
liuildin!' yardf- 
luagaziiU'M, ha, r 
racks, (dc, (hiii 
and naanil artnoii 
are uiad(\ d'har 
ia also ai com 
iiicrcia! harlMaii' 
hoi’icnt lia,H I 
(ra,dc ill coal 
civ., and in a liah 


■ ■ ’ * up , , n „ , p , p, « » I If I 

ing camtrc for oyal,('r,N and Manliiu' 
'Die church of *S, Lmiin waiM Imill 
in tlu^ hSth emit. iNifi. I 1,838. 

Lorient dativi IVom aJimd, KDih 
when Home waiadiouHiai were hutli 
lua'ta It llnurishad for many ycara 
as Ui alation of I ho h'rmich Maat> 
India (Vi., whence ila nanu' oi 
rOrimit. On I he diMaohd ion ol'ihe 
company nhout 1770, ilu' dm 


X sss 


Z' = 


Vii-v^!c^) 
where c is the speed of light. 
These formulae later found their 
place in Einstein’s special theory 
of relativity (q.v.). 

Iiorenz, Adolf (1854-1940). 
Austrian surgeon. Born in Silesia, 
he graduated at Vienna university 
In 1880, and became professor of 
surgery there, specialismg in ortho- 
paedy. His treatise on Dislocation 
of the Hip, 1895, created consider- 
able discussion, and his “bloodless” 
method of reducing congenita] dis- 
location of that joint was new 
to surgery. By this method, which 
consists of manipulation of the 
muscles and, if nece.ssary, the 
breaking of bones, there is no out- 
ward w'ound and no haemorrhage. 

Loreto. Horth-eastemmostaua 
much the largest department of 

an^ivr L by Brazil 

E<^uadorand Colombia, 
winch have conflicting claims to 

territory which 
he N. of the Maranon. Mainlv in 

by the Maranon and the Ucayali 

fobests, it 

Jielda rubber, cinchona, gold 

The climate is 
exceedingly hot and unhealthy for 
Europeans. Below the c3t„I 
Uuitos f,.!..), the AmazoTyf': 


tually begins. Area, 110,270 sq. m. 

Most of its inhabitantH arc Indian. 

Pop. (est. 1956) 423,250. 

Loreto. A city of Italy, in llu*. 
prov. oi Ancona. Situated on i lio 
slopes of a hill, 3 m. from tJic 
Adriatic, and 15 in. by riy. 8. of 
Ancona, it is one of the leading 
places of pilgrimage ior Rioman 
Catholics, who are attraeled to the 

nhth ■''"’’■'f" "•(.tv iPlk..,. ov.T hv (I,,, 

lived when at n'! ‘‘f » Mm'y govi'mmi'id , mi.l .li 

iCsiit 'V : -'"''"'■■''''I mdaiiari,,,' 

it ill,— ^ 

ii£r‘iTr,5f"T'' "I' 

1465- 587 Hre on wT •>’ ’ K'"Ti,s„n 

lo”? *1 7 • il« iiHo l,v MaV Allien, 

of Our^ adf 1 who eoutaihcd hot did ,u,l. all a,'k 

July r,, 1944^ daniagecUhc'ohuf did iiol, a.iiTou.l... 
Pop. (1951) 8,787. 

Loretto School. Rcottwli pu li- 
ne school, situated about 6 m. R. 
of Edinbuzgh. It owes its t-har-’ 
acter to H. H. Almoud, head- 
master 1862-1903, who lield ad- 
vanced ideas oti education Mft-rtua 

ibg the importaceVftSith;; ; roi:':!,:; 

physical development aa a p,-o. ,,1 4 71014 1 

requisite of -mnn+ni V’’* *'3^^ MiighlH 


until Ma,y 9, 1915, 

LorimcT, iSin, 1‘oitmn' S'ruiKVH't 
(I8(i-| 1929). iSfottiah ari'liilcct, 
hoi II Nov'i ‘I, IHIil, llo o\|M'ri 
m(Mit(‘d in domcHl-ic areliitia-l ure, 
and won intmmational fa me hh 
a,r'cliitect ol tin* SmiKinh imlioiial 
war mtmmnal cliafad on the 

» a .. .. 

<d‘ (he 


I'ftnni'oO-,, f ro j/ivi- raiaixa 

Lorotto bo7s stirfo7r shoff i'l '"d, -'" ’m'lm'l. 

open flannel shirts and apeiid imivh mi'n ' '‘ ' /i" * J’ hl''l>l" U. 

limited to SOoTi the u^per^Xafl ciivT*"*”’ Emuloii 

and 53 _iu the imiior. ' K ,", ’ ** 

four sides: c>In.aH;r.ti i i "’fihlc (Lat.. ilninf' 


tour sides: classical, modern 
mathematical, and scieiitilio. In 

uas tranrforred from a company to 
a board of trustees. OonsuU Lorc-tlo 
School Past and Present, H B 
Tristram, 1911 . . rs. 

Lorian Swamp. An o.vtensive 
marshy tract m .iubaland, Koiiva 

Colony, just N. of the odimtor. - ^ 

seajiort of 

“bbbiliaii, 

hi tin’ 



ivhi), hii, 

fiid M|mr mnliiTH, 

it IukI (*.\iH<cd HH 
h'l!ou'Hhi|j for 
HluHit 5(Kl yon I'M 
when it rcooivinl 
ilM <'hnrter, f7I J, 
ft hiul n nmidl 
iu Londi 


Miners; 0o„.„auvvv‘;:,f:k,:':;!7‘;;;j 

omoes ar;;J.J/‘;h Sf 


' nurv ivt'n jn jj, InniiR 


uniiK' 
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LORRAINI 


Loriqiiet. A |)<>[)iiln.r nanu^ for 
(•('.rlain }j;cn(‘i‘a of sniaJI pjirrotn. 
Alli('(l (.0 1-ho loriiNS, tJioy Jira FouikI 
in tho K, liiflicM and AnHtTa-la,si;i, 
f'xcc^pi, N<‘\v Z(ada.n(L ()iu‘ of llu'. 
largcHli is tSwiiirison’s loricpK't, 
W'hicli IH (5,1 iiLS. Intijif in body, with 
a tail of alinoHt iln^ Manin length. 
ItK getua'al colour is gre(Mi, wiili ai 
pur])le head and hliu' und('r-pa,i1-.s, 



th(^ nnd<n*~wing coverlH !)oing red. 
It haw a red Ixadc with a yellow 
tip, lives mairdy on honey, and 
gcaierally congr(^ga.t(^s in larg(' 
Hocks in tin* foresls. 

Loris. Nanu^ a.ppli(‘d in a group 
of lemurs Found in trophad Asia.. 
1’hey are, small a,nd ha.V(' usuailly 
little or no (ail, wink'! tlu^ index 
lingt'r oF ilu^ luuid is (Lxtnmiely 
smaJl a.nd (ec'hkL They ai'e noe- 



lods. Small animal of lethargic 
habit found in tropical Asia, also 
called the slow lemnr 


tainuvl in habit and move with 
Hindi hIowucjss aaid steiall-h as to be 
eailled l.ln^ slow kmiurs. 'They vary 
in size From H ins, l,o about the size 
oFa eat., an^ stoutly budt, and have 
v(a*y broad heads. '^Fhe eyes are 
round Uiud eonspieuous, ratJier 
suggesting those oF an owl. The 
loris eats Ic^iwes, Fruit, insmds, 
eggs, and smu,ll birds. One Hf)('ei<‘S, 
tlie slendcn- loris, is remarkjUjle for 
its extrenudy slim limbs. They Ji-ee 
of the family Nyetieebidae. 

Loris^Melikov, M HIIIAIOL 
TARinLovRui, Count (IS^G-HS). 
A Russian soldier and statesman. 
Born at Titiis (Tbilisi), he tirst 
saw serviee in the (taueasus, dis- 
tingiiislunl himself in tdus Crimean 
War, and took Kars in the 
Turkish War of 1877. A liberal in 
politics, he held various civil 
posts, being minister of the interior 


tod\sa,i‘ Alexan- (’ 
dor II. 11 is ad- ' 
ministration 
was (dm.ra,e.i.(u*- pj' 
ised by luiman- 
ity and simaaai 
elforts towards 
bidnging about 
social riddrin. 

Ilediislat Nice, Countloris-Melikov, 
Dee. I8SS. Biissian soldier 

Lorniont, d\>wn of Rranee, in 
tlu^ <lei)t'. of' (hronde. It lii^s on 
the (hiromuL nea.i‘ Boi'dc'juix, in 
bisMitifnl eomit.ry, mul has ship- 
building ya,rds. When the kings 
of England \vtM‘e dnk<*K ol' Aiph- 
tahuL liny had a eouiitiy housi* 
here' in whiidi Riiduird II (R-iiduird 
of Borden, ux) was horn. Ikif). 
(1054) 5,105. 

Lorna Dooiie. Homanee of 
Exmoor hy R. D. Idaekmorci ((/./>,), 
first- publisluMl in 18(50 . OOuh seiMie 
is laid in Hoinerset and Deivou in 
the 17lK eentiiry, and ihuils wilh 
the lend Ind-wtuai John Ri<ld (sup- 
posc'd narrator of ilu' story), a, 
ijuamu' of Oare, a,nd t he Doom's, a, 
hand of outda-ws who nia,de their 
home in a fa.sf iusss on Exmoor a,nd 
lived hy plunder a, ml blaeknudh 
The fend is Im'minafed hy llu" 
(‘xtimd.ion of th<^ ouf lnavs a,nd (he 
marriago of John R,i<ld lo Dorna- 
Doonc, a high-horn, motherhws 
nudd vi'ho had been brought, up 
Uimongst. thmn. The story is liniK, 
ni)on a suhsl.rat-um of fact, holli 
John Riihl, a. farmer lamous I'or 
his imnumse physical HtiHmgl h, and 
a, fuimily of wild Doones hawing 
lived in the nc'igldmnrhood of 
Exmoor. Sid- against, an historical 
background of the time of Jatiu's 
n, t.ouehed in wit,h great, dext iM'ity 
and lidcdity to faet, llu^ novid 
ranks among IdiC! best, romanei'S 
produi'cil in the HHh eentmry, dis- 
tinguished hy simplieity, vigour, 
purity of sc'ntiiimmt,, ra,ey humour, 
and much admira,l)le word painting 
of nat iiri*.. 

IiOrno. Distriet of Argyllshire, 
Seot hoid, whi<’.h lies h(4,w<am Loch 
Awc! and t he (‘oast. J’hei maripieHS 
of Dorm^ is om^ of tlu». t.itles of t hi^ 
duki^ of Argyll, being borne a,M a 
eourti'Sy t itlo by an (‘Idest son. 1 1 
was long held by the noble.man who 
married the Rnneess Eouise, fourth 
daughter of Queem Viedoria,, and 
boeame the htU duke in Ih(K), (AVe 
Argyll, Duke of.) The Eirth of 
lAirm^ is a Ht,rait, separating t.he dis- 
trict of Lonni on tim maiida,nd 
from the island of Mull. Tluu'e is a 
Hympathetie (leseription of tint dis- 
trict in John Bpkmdid, by Neil 
Munro. 

Lome, Marion (b. 1888). An 
Amtu'ican actress. Born in Ikmn- 


sylvania,, Aug. 12, 1888, she v-as 
(Mlnea,t.('d tJuu’e iH'fore making her 
stngi*. debut, in Nmv York, 11)05. 
On th('. London stage from 1015, 
sin* Is'caim^ known for her por- 
trayals of lliilfy niiruk'd women in 
a Ht'rii'S of eouu'dii's wrililim by Ii<m“ 
husband, W'aller IfjieludJ (g.e.) 
a, ml others : t lu'y iiieludi'd Ambrose 
Apph'iohids Advi'iitui'i', 1021; 
OtJu'i' Men’s Wivi'S, 1028; 77, 

Dark Ijane, 1028; Rioa,d Ilousi', 

1 0 22 ; Hyde Da.i'k Corms', 10.25. 

Lomach. 'Pown of Bnden- 
W'iiri ti'mhi'rg, \\'. Oei’mauy, ahovi' 
thorivm* W'iissia 5 m. N.E. of Basi'L 
It nijuiufaietiures Uaxtih^ goods, 
<'boeol,'d(‘, a.nd fiuaiit, unx and Ims 
a, ta*H,(le in wim* and fruit,. It, bo- 
mime a nuirki't I, own in llu'' Middk^ 
Ag('H. N(Mir is t he enst le! of Itol.ticln, 
once a rc'siib'nee of tlu^ rulers of 
Baden. 

Lorraisa, Coauok. Name liUiken 
hy tiu' Eri'mih f»a,iuli<'i' Claude Ci'lei'' 
(g.e,), who \va,H horn in Lorraiiu'. 

Lorrain, fluAN. DeiMuum^ of 
Da,ul Oliva, I (1855 1000), a, proHtie 
Erein'h wi'iter. Born a,t, k’eea.iup, 
Aug. 0, 1855, the .snn oF a, sliip" 
owiUM’, h(^ was (sluealed in Da,i'iH. 
Under tIm mimi^ IbdliF di' la. 
Bretoniux he eentribuled to tlu' 
Courii'r Fra,n<;a,is, lli(‘ f^lelio de 
Darin, the flournal, a, ml ollua* 
])aiperK. His work wa,s rmnarkahle 
tor tln^ hrilliaru'e with ^^'hi(‘h lie 
pri'Htmted drunkmmens and po- 
vin'ty ; be waa i-apa-hle also oF 
direct, lU'SH and simplieity, IHm 
[ mblieatiouH included vols, oF 
v(M'S(\ Ia'i Sn,ng di's dimix, 1HH2 ; 
ModiTuilds, IHH.7 ; Id )m lire ac’ 
(hmttx 1807 ; ('Hsays, e.g. La Eorfd, 
bkme, 188.2 ; DoiiHsii'u'eN de Darin, 
1800; PEeole d(' vim’Iles Femmi'S, 
1005 ; and plaiys/PiAs K*,uhhi\ (HO.2 
(wilh Mdtduier); VanthiH, IHO-I ; 
I Irnumit' d(' Ori'm'lkL 1002, Da,ure 
eompoHcd musie For his lyric 
tra,gedy Drometheix 1000, He 
dii'd in Ihiris, July 1, 1000. 

Lorrame (Cm*. Lnl hringim), 

I list. oF ErnnetL It, Itiss 8. oF 
Luxemburg and W, oF Alsnne and 
inehidi^M |.h<Mletia,rt numts oFMeiwe, 
MmirHi(vet,-Mi)H<'lk\ Mosellta ami 
Vhisgi'H, J'lm duchy oF lairraine 
was much kirger ; it- ineluiksl 
Nancy and the* country there'** 
about H, (AVe nuip in pagl^ 221.) 

Lorraine thites From 842, wlum» 
by Hn^ ti’ea,ty oF Veu'dnu, three 
gramlsonH oF Chn-rlemagne dividiHi 
his mnpire ludavemi thern, One 
part, a, strip hetwiam Era nee and 
Oerrnany including modmm Alsace 
and ,Lorrain(% was given to 
Lot, hair, From whom it takes il.s 
name, through tlu^ Latin Totha* 
ringia.^ After the Fall of Ibe 
Eranltish empiriL Lorraine was a 
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bone of contention between France 
and Germany, and, roughly speak- 
ing, that has been its history ever 
since. Early in the 10th century it 
became a French possession, but 
in a few years it was handed over 
to Germany, and German it re- 
mained until 1542. 

At first there were twm Lorraines, 
LTpper and Lower, but irom about 
1190 Lower Lorraine came to be 
called Brabant, and the name 
Lorraine was confined to Upper 
Lorraine, the country of the 
Moselle, This Lorraine was ruled 
by a line of dukes nominally vas- 
sals of the German kings, but so 
powerful that one of them was 
strong enough to defy the famous 
emperor Frederick II, and in 1542, 
when France and Germany were at 
war, Duke Anthony managed to 
make Lorraine independent. 

Its independence did not last 
very long, for French influence was 
maldng itself felt in the land. Duke 
Charles the Great, who reigned 
1545-1 60S, had been educated in 
France and was a son-in-law of 
King Henry II, and he assimilated 
French customs, which he trans- 
mitted to later dukes, and through 
them to the majority of their sub- 
jects. Cardinal Richelieu sent 
French officials to assist in govern- 
ing the country ; to this the duke 
objected, but without effect, and 
in the end he became a vassal of 
the French Idng. In 1736 the 
French secured the duchy for 
Stanislaus, the exiled king of 
Poland, father-in-law of Louis XV. 

In 1766, when Stanislaus died, 
Lorraine became part of France 
and remained so until 1871. In 
that year it was seized by Ger- 
many and by the treaty of peace 
was reduced in size. Nancy, 
hitherto the capital, was kept by 
France, but most of Lorraine was 
transferred to the conqueror and 
with Alsace became the German 
imperial province of Elsass-Loth- 
ringen, called in French and Eng- 
lish Alsace-Lorraine 

The blood of the old dukes of 
Lorraine runs in the veins of the 
British royal family ; Claude, a 
younger son of Duke Rene II, was 
the ancestor of the Guises, one of 
whom was Maiy- of Lorraine, queen 
of James V of Scotland and mother 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, from 
whom the house of Windsor direct- 
ly descends. Francis of Lorraine 
(afterwards the emperor Francis 
I) married Maria Theresa, and from 
them were descended the Haps- 
burg-Lorraine emperors of Austria. 

Lorraine, Chaeles Leopold 
Nicholas Sixtus, Duke of ( 1643 - 
90), Soldier of the Empire. He 
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Charles, Duke of 
Lorraine, soldier 
of the Empire 


was born at 
Vienna, April 
3, 1643, sou ol 
Prince Nicliolas 
Francis, a car- 
dinal. In 1670 
Louis XIV of 
France seiziid 
Lorraine and 
expelled tlui 
reigning duke, 
on whose death 
in 1675 Charles Leopold, his 
nephew, assumed the title ; In* was 
never recognized by Franee, and 
novmr gained posse.ssioii of his 
duchy. An unsueeessfid candidate 
for the Polish throiu' in I ({(IS and 
1674, he was made a field inai'slia.l 
in 1675 by the enifieror Li’opold I, 
and in 1(576 led tiie iinpm'iat army 
which took Philipshiirg, lie dis- 
tinguished himsedf in ludfiing (.o 
save Vienna from the Turks in 
lfjS3, and in 1687 gaiiuul tln^ great 
victory of Mohae.s over thmn. In 
command in 1(589 in the waif 
against France, he dual at Whds, 
near Linz, April 18, I (»!)(). 

Lorraine, pRiNuii) (hiAiunos 
Alexander of (1712-80). JSohhVr 
of the Empire. Born at Luneville, 

Dee. 12, .1712, 
a son of Leo- 
pold, dulc(^ ol 
Lorraiin^ In^ 
vras brotlu'i' of 
Francis, duk(' 
of fjorraiiu^ 
( afte r w ards 
the (Muperor 
'Fraueis 1 ), and 
married a. sis- 
ter of Maria 
T h 0 V e H a , 
Francis’s wife. In the War of ftn^ 
Austrian Suoeession, lu^ was d«'- 
feated by Frcderkdc 11 in iJu^ 
battle of Chotusitz in 1742; tlu' 


Prince Charles of 
Lorraine, soldier 
of the Empire 


next year ho repeatedly (hdeabul 
the Bavarians, oemqffi'd lluir 
country, and mitered Alsmu^ ; he 
also drove the PruHsians fi'om 
Bohemia. Advancing into Hili'sia, 
he was routed l>y Fnuhniek at 
Hohenfrieclberg in 1745, a.nd bv 
Saxe at Raueoux in 1746. In the 
Seven Years’ War Prince (ffiarles 
was utterly defeated by FriMliTiek 
at Leuthen (r/.?».), 1757. He Hum 
returned to the Austrian Nidber- 
lands, which he governed wisiiy 
until his death at Tervuiu'eu, lusir 
Brussels, July 4, 1780, 

Lorraine, Gross of, Emhlimi 
first suggested by Admiral Fmih^ 
Muselier, and adopted by Gen, do 
Gaulle for the Ercneh land, stui, 
and air forces he organized in 1946 
after the German defeat of France! 
for service with the Allies in tbcs 
Second Great War, The oroHH of 


Lnrraiiu' luid been Ihh'ik* by .loan 
of A re, jnul (irsl apjjrarisl iu Fnnu di 
heraldi’y on llu' arms uC (Im dido's 
of Lorraiii(\ In mmunry id lludr 
aiua'stoi*, (Jodfrey do Bninihm, 
who bronajd' it back ln»m llm 
1 Idly land. The (h uiblo branelu'd 
cross was used ou llu' lomba (d 
I'a.rly Chrislians as a difij'uiMi'd 
ci’osN io prevamli dcsfU'ral iou of 
tiu'ir' graves. hi licrahlry (be 
cross is called BcncdicI inc. Sn' 
Fl'CC Fl'UUCC illUM. 

Lortziiig’, ((bi,si'v\‘) Amn-iirr 
(ISO I iSol). ((ermau coiupmcr 
and siii/u'i’^ born a I Ilcriiu, 0(4. 23, 
ISOL Ilia lira!, op(‘ra Ali Ikaiudia 
von tlanimii was pcrforuuMl iu |S2I 
al ( '<ilo!';u(‘. Liauliiig hmor from 
1833 a(. (he (licalro (d Leipzig, 
wluua' lu' did bis bcsl work, lu' 
gaiiK'd great suceesa uilli t'jj, Vlar 
mid Zininu'riiimm, IS37: llaua 
WacIiH, LS'lO : h('r W'lldsebul/,, 
1812. I le M as coiiduel Ol' fd Lidp'/jg 
(.lusitri' 1814 45, III, \‘ienua IS (7 
48, arid ak (be Friwlricb Willudtm- 
Hla'asw' dus'd re ill Iku'liu. ISIlhmul 
di(‘(| in Berlin, dan. 2 L I So L lb* 
had a. great capacity Idr writing 
l'r(*Hh, animidiMl music imbiu'd u it h 
(ciding for I h(‘ a«4 ion <4' I lit* opuwa, 

Lotvao, 'Town of Portugal, 
luair ( 'oimbra, iu the pro\ iuci' id 
B(dra Litioral. 1 1 is notiul for a coti 
V(mk founded in the Otli century 
and (b'dicali’d to oiir Lady of hX*. 
piadatioa in wluidi Mlamls' a silviw 
i-oHin coul.niiiing Hu* nmudna id' 
Hu* priiict'Hscti Teresa and Saucha 
who wen* beatilied by Pope 
Glcmimti XI. Tin* chiircii ol tlm 
cotivcid. has a bcantirul lugh altar, 
and vnlunJile pidulingo. 

Lory, A family o{ bemditully 
eulunred parrots, found only in 
Australasia.. 3'lierc an* about leu 
H()ecii'M. 'fbe beak is Itnis curvi'd 
Hian in many fmrrotM. ami Hu* long 
foiigiK* IS provided with a lu'imli 
vvilJi wddcli it, gathers tiu' ue<4ur 
iihuti torms an importaui pind^ ol 
the food of I lu'se bink^i, 3'bey also 
eu(. Iruit, and usually congregate 
in Hiiiall lliudis. Lories r<*adiiy hsiru 
to talk, and for this reason are in 
deimmd as [lels. Lornpud. ((/.a.) ia 
a popular imnu' f»i' ei-rhdn genera 
of Hu* faniily. 

^ Los (Span. /.‘f/fC'f r/e Ithi hfolun), 
Group ol islands bet<mg;ing to 
Franei*, lying ulf the (-oast of 
Freueh Guinea. Pu'itish fVoin IHIH 
until ceded to h’ram'e in H)()d, t)u*y 
an* o(^ greati strategie vabu*, an 
th(*y lie immediatt*ly \V'. nf tlm 
porti ol Konakry, 'They produee 
ground mits ami bnu.vite, 

Los Alamos. Luca lit v in tin* 
<leH(*rt <4' Nmv M(*xieo/ (t.S.A., 
25 m, N.W. of Saida, FA Here 
was 01 U .1 of tlm tluvo priueipal 
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Los Ans:oles, CaliSovnia. 1. Roman Catholic cathedral of S. Vihiana, 2. University of California at Los Anfjelos, 
which occupies a site of 375 acres on the western oiitshirts. 3. Busy junction ol main streets. 4. City Hall, 
the tower of which rises to a hoiRht of 464 ft. ; at the top is n boa,con for the ffuidanco of air pilots 

(liviHiojiH ol' t.li(' atoniic. homh oil ; <I<‘V(‘l()[)rn<*iit) of' a. ivi'('hiti(‘(’t,in’(^ iH a. 

proj(Hi(/ of I'lici S('coii(l (')lr('a,(i Wai'. niaii-uia.do port, which ranktal ho(l”'o-f) 0 <l|L!;o ofHl.yloM a.iwl |i(‘rio(lM : 
At; iluH vjiist. r(‘W('ai’(‘Ii and (l(‘V('h>p- t.liird a,inot\u; U.iS. porl..s in i.ot.al hnl. tln^ civic C(‘ntii‘(‘, wit.h it-a fall 
HK'nti la.bora.t.ory, l)y ilu^ sunniuM' i.oiniaii.’c; in lU-M ; i.h<^ (nd;(M‘priM(^ \vluli(' .i^hauninji'; (alillcc!;, ia iin- 

of 11)45 nuiny (unnicnl. Hcicnlisl.H and in<i;(‘iMiit.y l.lial; hrou;j;’ht. wai('r pi‘(‘Hsiv(\ Ihiildini^H of Np(‘cial note 
uiifl t/lu'ir fa.mili(‘,s had HvchI for and (‘li'ci.ric p(>W(‘r huiidia'dH of nr(^ tJu'' 4()'l ft., cil.y hall wit.h a, 
two a.nd a. ha, If y(‘a,i'M. 4''hls com- niilcss aci’oas (h'.M(‘rt, aaid mountain ; Mkyscraiaa’ l.ow<‘i\ t.hc l.S ;Uor(*y 
iminity Inul no post ol'licc and it.s a,nd t.hc coiH'(nit.ra.tiioii of t4ic U.S, I kS. post, olhcc' and coni’t. house* 
mc^(^ (‘xi.st;(‘nc(^ wa„s a (4o.s(4y- nioiion-pict.unmnduwt.ry in H(‘vt‘i'al l4uM*ounty hall of jusl.itM'* t-luOiall 
(j^uarded m(‘ci'( 4,. KKl.cMidinji*; ov(M’ Los Anc(4(‘H .suburhs, t4ui l)(\st.- of I’ccordM, (4u^ Slirimi audil.oriunu 
70 K([. ni., t4ic [)roj(‘(4i iu(4u(lc‘(l 57 known i)<4n<j^ Hollywood (y.a.). t.h(‘ Union passiuipyr ta'rminak 

ln,hoi*a,toi'ics and plants, l20l otJu'r TIk'. city spraavls jutomh t.ln* *1,155 which is dksha.fXMl and consist , m <i(' 
technical staaict ui'cs, and 50- sfp m. of t.lu^ <•()., luivinij; a.nncsxtsl i.lni’l.y low, wliil.c^ sl.uct'o, jhmI tih*- 
apai’tnionti lmildinf!;s. d4i(' pop. sonu' of* tlu' machhourinjj; com- roohul unit.s in mission ar(4nt((‘c« 
rc‘u.c.hcd (),000. AVc. Atomic. Bom !», munit.i('s, Ainon^ it.,s Ix^st, -known iair(\ t.hc It.U, (sd lnslral of B. 

Los Andes. h'oniH'r t.c'rrit.ory mM'^dibonrs a.n<l a.ppcu<la/j;('H ar<^ Vihiana. wit.h a. 155-1*1.. clock t.owcr, 
of Ar^^cnt.ina, In 11)‘15 it wa.s Ijoiiju; Bt*a,cli, B<w(‘.rly Hills, San(.a. maii of* t.la^ SoullK'im (^alil*. artda 
divichsl htd.wcaai t.hc‘. })rovinc<‘s TMonica., Vhun'tss (Jhmdahx Ikisa- (lioc(‘M(% ila^ (sumt.y jnuHtaim of 
of (Jat.arnarca, ilujuy, and Ba,lta,. (kaia., and In^^lcwood. hiHt,<ny, sci(‘n<s\ a.ud art, and ilu^ 

Los Andes. lAirnn'rly a, stafs^ Uo.s Anjj!:cl(\s st.and.s on l.lu' Lo.s Anyydns tcinph\ a. domed audi” 
of VV. V(‘n(‘y.U(4a,. Na.m('d from ilu^ An^adcs H,. ; wit.h il.s suhnidw i|. t.orium H(Md.injjj 5,500 in which 
hivinchcs of t4i(^ Amh's rmiinn^^ Hi.r(d.(4u'H from t.h(‘- Ban ( hihi’icl Mi.. Aiin<‘c Bcinph' Mcldn'riunt (y.c.) 
throuj.!;!* it, it. is now dividcsl into foot.hills acroNS t.lu^ coa.Hial plain Ht.a.ji;(*d her m(‘(d.(i4./;M, Amonp, 
th(^ Hta.t.(‘,s of dVichira, Merida,, a,nd t.o Ban l\‘dro and Banin. Monica, (slncat.iona.l hist. it. nt. ions art' tiu' 
dh'iijillo (r/.a,). hay.s on l.ht' Ihudlic ; it. includt's a, uni vci'.sil.y of Bout. hern ( 'alilhniia, 

Los Andes on. Banta liti.sA dm larccs pa,i*i‘. of t.lu" Ba.n Ucrmnitlo t.hc. uni vc'r.sity td* t Ijilifornia. at, laia 
losAnuI'Is. 57»wn of Uhilts in (he, Valley, ‘'riu' a.ri.ili<‘ial harbour, An^ijt'lt'H (140' Htnt.t' univm’Mity'H 
prov. of AcomaiLOia. It Ht.a.n(l.s on consiruci.<'d with l“(‘(l(M'al }.!;ov(.. a.ml Houthtum division), ( Iccith'nlsd col 
thtmluncal on th(‘ W. slopes of the <4ty Cund.s, (‘tn bract's the ports of l<',yt', t.ht' B.U. Utytila. nnivt'r.sity 
Andes, 18 m. by iht^ ira.ns-Anth'a,n Ba.n I’cdrt) a.ud VVihniUjLjjton and is td’ iht^ Bouth, and' t.h<^ (laliforni'a 
rly. Id.B.hh of San IA‘lip(', a.ntl ^dvcH connt'td.('d with tlu^ chanmd of institute of tt't'hmdttyy at Basa.- 
its name to an administrative (I is Lon/j; lh'a-(4i harht)iir ; it haiS a (h'.na,. Uhundu's t'xc.t'tsi 000, 

t riet. Cattle i-aisingjintl inhungai't! 40-m. wa-H'rfi'tmt Los An^^t'les Uoh Anj.y'h's t'tn is lirsl. among 
carried on. ^ is t.lu' lu)me-ha.H(^ of the IJ.B. U.B. (S)initieH in tht^ vafm^ td* 

Los Angeles. Cit.y t)l (la,li- Buicilic^ llt't'i a.ud is tiu' luuu’t'st prtiduets old.aint'tl fnun thc' Boil, 
fornia, U.B. A., eo. scNit ol ht)s U.B. Paeitic. port tt> the Pamuna. ddu' count. ryVi OrHt eooperativt' 
AngeU'H cix, Ca.li(t)ruia.’H largest, (aimik Bttaun and motor ships farm marketing prt»Jt'et was tu'- 
mt.y, it is fifth hirgesb luunicipalily (ionni'et it with Hawaii and many ganr/t'd her<^. Prodnets ineludt^ 
in pop. and, with its 451 stp in., Pn.citi(! ptirts, while it in si'i-vtal by citrus ami otht'r rniihs, ulmmulH, 
largt'st in area in tlu^ U.B.A. Birus^ sevta’a.! rlys. a.ml a munieipa,! aii'» walnuts, h'ttms', ct'lt'ry, sugar 
1900, the pop. luis douhlt'd or nmre ptat a, milt^ stjuare. Btrt'ct rlys., htud., harh'y, alfalfa., ttumU.tH'H, 
than doubk'd in t'vt'iy detsuh^ inehuling 1,000 m, td* int.t'rurlian llowt'rs, and' st't'.ds, 
exet'pt 1950-40. Odit' primapal electric liiu',s, a.ntl mottu* bust's In 1915 an atpu'dut't liringing 
factors ill this fahu Ions gruwtlnirt^ serve Los Ang(d<\s and its suf.t'h \va4.er t.o t.lu' valh'y and t lu^ city 
the Calil:. sunshine, elima,te, and litt^s ; private motor car traHie i.s t hrough the Moha.V<* dt'Hcrt. from 
soil jirodiictivity ; th(3 discovery of exceedingly heavy. the Bkara Ncvatla. mts. 255 in. 
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away was completed. A ne^^-er 
aqueduct, bringing water from the 
Colorado r. to irrigate 250,000 
acres and supply water to Los 
Angeles and twelve other cities, 
penetrates sis mountain ranges 
and includes 38 timnels. Electric 
power is brought over 266 m. of 
transmission lines from Boulder 
dam. Petroleum and its by- 
products constitute 85 p.c. of the 
port's exports. Los Angeles im- 
ports raw silk, sugar, copra, 
coffee, vegetable oils, whisky and 
other spirits, newsprint, and crude 
rubber. It has petroleum re- 
fineries ; makes aircraft and acces- 
sories, women’s clothing, chemicals 
and drugs, paint, glass, foundry 
and machine-shop products, furni- 
ture, film for the film industry, 
structural and ornamental iron- 
work, and nibber products; tins 
fruits, fish, meat, and other foods. 
Natural gas is abundant. Within 
300 m, of the city are deposits of 
copper, salt, potash, graphite, lime- 
stone, marble, and onyx. 

Los Angeles has a distinctive 
appearance, with its broad streets 
lined by palm trees, front lawns 
blanketed in golden California 
poppies and other flamboyant and 
seim-tropical flowers, and the low, 
white or pastel-coloured bouses 
shoving, for the most part, a 
Spanish influence. Los Angeles is 
noted for the number and variety 
of the religious, political, and 
other cults which flourish there, 
and for the informal, colourful 
attire of its inhabitants. 

The diversified inhabitants of 
I^s Angeles include Mexicans, 
Nepoes, Chinese, Japanese, and 
Fiflpinos; white inhabitants in- 
clude aspirants to cinema fame, 

aircraft-factory and oilfield workers, 

retired farmers and their wives 
from the Middle West. The de- 
velopment here during the Second 
Great War of aircraft plants and 
shipyards brought thousands of 
worker.^ from the Middle West 
and the feouth — the population of 
rose by half-a-milUon 
between censuses of 1940 and 
1950; and most of these “tciu 
porary” citizens proved to be 
permanent settlers. 

Founded in 1779, Los Angeles 
was at various times the capital of 
the Afexiean province of California. 

It was captured by a U.S. naval 
force m 1847. Its city charter 
dates from 1850. The name is 
an abbre^ation of the Spanish El 
Pueblo de Nuestra Senora La 
tteina de los Angeles de Por- 
oiuncula. The Village of Our 
Queen of the Angels of 
Porciuncula. In 1900 the popu- 


iation of Los Angeles eitv was 
102,489; in 1950 it wms L957,l)!f2. 
of wdiom 247 054 -wci-e foreign 
born (,3!),742 Mi^xican, .‘M 10!) 
Russian, 27 969 Canadian); the 
pop. of the met . dist. was 4,339,225 ; 
of Los xA-ngeles co. 4,151,687. The 
local prommeiation of t he na-ino is 
loss an-ja-less. 

Los Angeles. Capital of the 
Chilean prov. of Bio-Iiio. In a, 
valley 20 ni. N. of the river Bio- 
Bio, it is on a branch of the main 
rly. whicii runs S. from C uifaqx'ion. 
Settled in 1730, it is in a district 
producing wine, fruit, and timluu*. 
Pop. (1955 cst.) 85 000. 

Losch, OrriLrK ETirKL(h, 1902). 
An Austrian- born British fhincm*, 
professional nanu^ Tilly Ijoseh. A 
Viennese, she appeared at l.lu' opia-a 
house when a eliild, and latnr 

became prcnii5rc dansensiMiiHhu- i h(^ 
direction of Reinhardt, making hm* 
American debut in Ids jiroduetion 
of A Midsummer Night’s Dnaim. 
1927. Engaged by C. B. (bchran, 
she achieved outstanding siieeisss 
at the London Pavilion in O’his 
Year of Grace, 1928, and Wake 4 Ip 
and Dream, 1929. Slu^ was the 
Nun in a revival of The Miraeh', at. 
the Lyceum in 1032, and fornKul 
her own balhd. eonijiany ne.\:t year. 
During her marriagi^ to* tlu^ 6(j’i (^irl 
of Carnarvon, 1030-47, sIh^ retinal 
from the stage. 

Losinj. iSVe Lussiuo, 

Los Rios (X])an., the I'ivuu’s). 
Inland provinei^ of Ecuador. It is 
situated on the W. slope of tin', 
Andos between the provs. of Boli- 
var on the E. and Cluayas on tlu^ 
W. The mountainous surface is 
well watered by the Guayaipiil and 
many other rivers. Tlie Hiiefoeiui- 
pations arc agriculture aiul sfoek 
raising, d’he capital is Babahoyo, 
a busy, thriving town. Ari^a, 2,25)5 
sq. m. Pop. (15)55 cHt.) 17.5,400. 

P'jvm’ of Morayshiri*. 
ocotland. It, rises on (Wn* Kitty 
and follows a winding N.E. course 
past Elgin to t,ho Moray Irirfh at 
Lossiemouth. It is 30 m. long. 

Lossiemouth and Braniihr 
BUEoii. Police burgh, seaport , and 
resort of Morayshire, .Scot land. 1 1 
stands at the mout h of t.he Lossie, 

5 m. N. of Elgin. The harbour han- 
dles the third largest volume (O' 
white fish in Eeotland. Its position 
on the Moray Eirth attract s visi- 
tors, for w'hom there arc good 
beaolms and golf links. Th(^ burgh 
was formed in the li)|;h ecuturv 
lom three villages, Lossiemoutll, 
Branderburgh, and {8U)tfield. I leri^ 
Ramsay MacDonald was bi>rn and 
buried. The ruined Kiimeddar 
Castle ttiid iSjiyiuo I’aluuo urn in 
tiiovieuuly. Pop. (WSi) 


LostHomoii. Novel byJjime.s 
ihoii. ridhifihed in 193 1, it \\ jis 
iioliibl(‘ for its im.'igiinil iv<' trenl 
iiK'id of ( he jidveiil iircM (»f j»n h!ng 
lisbman in a ORk'Ijhi uionaMlm-v, 
iShangri-hi (syiiilMtlifiing stn'rit n'al 
a,war<'n(\MN). II w.i.n awarded (h(' 
llawthoriah'ii pi’i/,e, ’w.-im made into 
a lilm, with Itdiiald ('olman, in 
1937; and wan Mcvm-al I imes ln«oad 
east, in sound radio, with Eainc 
PiM'ey. 

Lost Property. In Enidish law 
tinding is not ke(qn"ng. A lost 
arliieh' ('('iimins (In' pritperty of (he 
losing o\v iK'r ; and In' can one the 
limh'r, or anyoin'clMc vhn baa it in 
his poNKi'aMion, for ita n'covorv^ ; or, 
ifln^ fih'ase.s, for (laniaypa for '*eoij.' 
V('rMion.” A liinler ufio e(tnv('r(N 
property foinni to hia own nae nmv 
he <4iarg('d with laret'ny. If a bill 
of exchange, fu'oiniaaory inht'. or 
eln'ipn' should he htal] the true 
'’Bii wlill aiie (,n it, „,„i (b,, 
judge may nnh'r (fiat (In' loss ahnil 
not, h(' set up as a flelence, pro* 
vidi'd (In' holdi'r (loser) gi\i'a an 
iinh'ninity (,o (In' persona aui'd on 
tln^ instrument. If a doenmi'nt 
Inis bi'cn lost,, aecomhirv ('viih'iii’e 
I ol it.s ('onlenls may bi' gjv«'ti. 

In Eondon ( here are a<'VeraI hm( 
propi'i'ty ndii'ea, (he chief la'iin* 

thos('oflheM<'lr(i(ioji(an Police, at 
109, Eainhcth Load. S.Ed ; ol 
miidon Transport, at 200 2o;b 

almrMrei'b W.l; and of Hritiah 

luuhvays. 

Lo8t‘T(ui Tribes, d'lit!. 'I’prin 
loi’ <l‘<' N. hrmich ol (In' Hebrew 
people, whicb diaappeareil about 
I40 yi'ai'H lu'lort* the diMpt'csimt ol 
PnwIewN, In 721 n.e. (he AaavriaUH 
(li'stroyi'd (hr' kingdom of ’Israel 
»‘nl rt'inoved many of (he mlmlh- 
duds to Mt'dia mnl other ontivmg 
pa,r|,s of Dn'ir ('inpire. where iln'V 
disappi'ar from hiatorv, d'hm flim 
l»Hs in mo.h'rn timen 
‘"Utter of anxn'Iy (n many 
dews aiid ( ’hrist iaiia, eapma'ally to 
those who leel (hat in a reatnred 
dewish land (he (<'n trihea rmglif, to 
he n'preHenb'd, as \u‘ll as tlniae of 
Judah and Benjamin, (r. which 
most presimt day Jena behmg, 

< utisetpierdly alfemptr have been 
tntuh' to firove (he exiatenee of (lie 

(rilu'H iu pun -I \Z world 

or muAlwr. 

"Oto de Mop', 
(vanoN (Aaron Ee\i) amionnceil 
tlmt Honie iMraehtr’ tribes exiateil 
in America, and it uaa aoppoaefl 
hatl spread tln'iH' from 
lartary ami Chimt. In lORj John 
Nmlh'r Huggeated in Ida KightH nf 
th" Kingdom that (In' EngljHli 
wereol Israelitiah origin. 'riieMtig,. 
gnNtmm was ilevehqmd by Uiehard 
Biothcra (I/tuT 1H2I] in manv^ 
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volumes, and was adopiical by John 

Wilson (1840), l^dwanl H in(‘ (1871 ), 

a-ud a. mimh(u‘ of sidistanu'nf 

vviilers. Tli<^ Anjjflo-Israelil (' doc;- 

friiu'i lias many adlKUH'iiis in 

Kn"lisb-Hpoakin,a; emmirieH,ibou^di 

noti eomitc'uaneed by a,nv sebolars 

* ' 

of ropidv. Are British Israel 
World F(‘,d(u'ai ion. 

LosiwithieL Man. boroujjiluuid 
market town ofdornwall, kbi^];land. 
It stands on the Fo\v('y, m. N.B. 
of db'uro, with whieh th(H‘e is rly. 
(‘onnexion. The (411(4' buil(lin;nrH ar(' 
the (4nir(4i of S. Bartlndoniew and 
lilu^ du(4»y hall, a, 14th (amtiny 
laiildinti', ''riu^ Mth e(‘ntiury bridjiiit', 
the lU'.arest bridi»'(^ to H(‘a,, gav(' 
the town its strate^ah^ iitiporta.ne(‘. 
In the! Middk^ At^es ma,rk(‘ts and 
fairs were held at 14)stwithi(4, and 
it be(‘anie impor’tant und(M‘ th(‘ 
earls of Cornwall, 44u‘ stannary 
eonrts were ludd tl>('r(‘, and tlanx' 
are slijj;ht r(muiins of the stainiary 
prison. It was ^iven the i’ii»ht to 
coin tin, and sonu‘ of I4i(‘ eonnty 
business was (iarrical on here'. From 
BJOf) to 1882 it sent two nunnhei's 
to parliament, aaul it was mad*' a 
eorporate town by danu'S I. In 
Sept., l()44s the ]airliani(ntaiy 
I'oree's \ind(‘r the (‘arl of Fss(‘x 
Hun‘end('r('d te) t;he royalist.s at 
Lostwithiel, exeept only Fhs(*x anel 
thes borse'mem who eseaipeel. Ne'ar 
ar(‘ Lanhydro(4< Iloustumd Re'stor- 
med Oastie, Bop. ( 11)81) 2,108. 

Lot on SoiiT. Obje'ct eliosen or 
east to d<‘teTmine' a. ((ue'stion. Tin* 
(luestion may be d(‘te‘rmin(‘d by 
its number, insoriptioti, e'te., or 
the way in whieh it falls when east 
or thrown. Oastiiiju; or drawing lots 
was an ancient nuddiod of divina- 
tion. It was employe^*! by iihe 
Israedites as a nu'ans of aseeniain- 
in|i>: the' divine' will in time's of crisis 
or perple'xity (Ih'ov. 10, a. 88). The 
myHt('i*i()UH Urim and 'Thummirti 
(F.x. 28; 1 85ani. 28) are h(‘liev('d 
to have' been e*nfj;raved imajujos or 
je'wels eiuTieal in a, i)oiic4i under the 
i)miHtplate' {q,v.) of tdu' pijest, and 
used in this eoniu'xieui. The lots 
seanu te) ha,ve he'e'n nsnally tahle'ts 
of wood or stone suitably iu- 
se-rihe'd. 44u'y w('r(' useel to eh'tee’t 
a euliuit (flosh, 7; I tia.m. “14; 
tfonah I); to ('boose an olhee- 
hearer (.1 Hani. 10 ; I (diron. 24- ; 
Acts 1) ; in the' selection of the 
sin-olferin^f and thes scapegoat 
(Lev. 10) ; and for the' division of 
the lanel of (danaan (Num. 20), 
The. pra.('tiee was (‘ontimu'd in the 
early (Ihnredi, and is refc'rred to 
by 8. Augustine ; by the Puritans, 
who were ndi(iid('d by Swift on 
account of it ; by the Bohomians 
in sedeeting bisliops ; and by tlio 
iMoravianH. 


Braetised to some extent in 
ane'ient (Jreeee, drawing of lots 
was mn(4i more eomnum among 
i/b(' Italians, being speenally re‘- 
lerred to by (k'ee'ro, Sne'tonins, 
Ijivy, and otlu'i' write'rs. Disl ine- 
tion is made hed-ween the' sor/e.s- 
(lots) in temple's and those' drawn 
eomnionly. The .s*or/e.s' we're tabh'ts 
of wood, broil/, (*, or otlie'r materia l, 
inH('ril)(‘(l with a. ve'rse' or prove'rh. 
By (li('('i‘o\s tim(' this (drm of 
divination had heeome' virtually 
ohsoh'te', exee'pt at Bi’ae'iu'sU”, hnti 
the' word .s‘o;7e.s’ survive'd as a. te'rm 
fora.ny kind ol orae'ula.releliveranee', 
\''irgil applie'd it to the Sibylline' 
Books (f/.r.). The' opi'ning at ran- 
dom of llomt'i' or Virgil, tin' Bible' 
or the' Koran, a,nd re'garding t.he 



Lostwithiel, Cornwall. Parish olnireh 
of S. Bartholomew 
I'roni a tlruirlti/; Uu (!, (L Harper 


first line upon whieh the' e'ye' falls as 
propln'tiei is a. form of drawing lots. 

Divination; f^otte'ry ; Situla. ; 
Sorte'M; Urim anel 44mmmim. 

Lot* Rive'r of Krane’e, It rises 
in the,' Ce'venne's, on the Mont elu 
(hmlei., Lo/nr(' eh'pt,, and Hows 
ae'rosH tho (lentral Blati'an to join 
the' (laroniH' af Aiguille m, Lot-et- 
Oaroniu'. Its le'ngth is about 800 
m., a,nd its eourse' mainly we'st- 
ward. Its e'hief trilmtarie's are' l4ie 
Truye^re and tlu' (le'IeV The' lower 
half of its course has ht'e'ii e'a/nal- 
ise'd. Bike the' Tarn, the Ijot has 
cu,rved tiu' plate'au linu'stonc's into 
a HOrioH of bhilfH, or eansse's, with 
nmne'rouH caves where surface 
water disappears into sinkholes. 

Lot, Department of hVanee. In 
the' S.W. of the country, it has an 
area of 2,017 S((. m. Much of it 
is hilly, and tlm oliie'f rive'r is the 
Lot. Others arc tributaries of ibe 
4'arn and tbe Dordogne. 'Bhe vine 
is e'xtensive'ly grown ; horse's, 
sheep, and ('atik', poultry, and Ix'ch 
arc roared ; iron, coal, /due, and 
limestone are' worke'd. Wheat, 


maize, and oa.tH are' idso euli/ivafe'd, 
as are' potiatex'S, l.obaceo, and 
frnil-s. (tiJiors is the eapiliuJ ; othe'r 
towns are Idge'ae, Oourdon, and 
Souillae, Bop. (1954) 147,784. 

Lot. 8on of 11 a, ran a,n(l m'pliew 
of Ahraluim ((h'n. 18). Ih'ace'om" 
panied Abrabaim from Me'sopota- 
mia, to Uana.an, hui. as a. rt'sult of 
strile a.moiig the' he'relsmen he' 
pa,rt<'(l from his um4e' and was 
nssigiu'd t/lu' dorehin va.lk'y a.s his 
eoimt, ry, making his home' at. 
Sodom, wlu'iiee' he' was take'ii eap- 
live' by < 4u'doi'Ia,onu'r, but was 
re'se'iu'd by AbraJuun. lie was 
visit, esl by myste'rious me'sse'nge'rs 
at/ Sodom, vv4io re'sene'd him and 
bis family from the,' de'strncl/ioa of 
tlu' eity by lire'. 44u' st/ory of IjoI/’m 
wile has iK'e'ii (‘onne'e't.e'd with the' 
fant.asl-ieally sliape'd ma/Ssi'S of 
roek-sa.lt found SAV. of l/Iu' De'ad 
Se'a,. The' narral/ive' of the' ine'e'Ht.n- 
ouN birth of Moab and Amnion is 
Ix'i'ba pM inlre'neh'd to Ht/igmatase' two 
of t4i(' ('bie'f (‘ue'inie'S of Israe'l. 

Lota. Harbour and e*)al fiort of 
Ubik'. It is sil/iiate'd on th*' l<j. side' 
of Ai'juieo Bay in the' pi'ovinee of 
Clone'e'pcieui, just S. of Uorone'k It. 
e'xportiS t/lu' coal found in t4ie' 
Uousino mine's, mainly for* ns*' on 
t/lu' Ht/a,(/(' rlys. Ih'r*' is t/lu' ee'k'. 
brate'd Uousino Bark. Bop. 84,448, 

Lot-ct-Garomio. I le'partnu'nt. 
of Fra nee'. An inland re'giem in Hu' 
S.W., it is in ge'ru'rul (hit and fe'r- 
tile'. 41u' thiromu' Hows right- 
through it), as do('H its t/ribut-ary, 
trh(' Loll, d’lu're' are' some' low bills 
in the' N., while' a. li(/(/l<' of tlu' eh'pt, 
is in t.lu' La, tide's elistriet. Whi'ai 
and oHu'r e*<'r<'a,|H, tohne'em, a,nd 
ve'g('ta/bl('s a.rei grown, and tliere' 
ai*(' imme'i'ouH ore4ui.rdH anel vim'- 
yards, Iron is mnu'el ami is worke'd 
at Fonu'l and e'lsewhere, Age'ii is 
the' capital, and ot-he'i' place's 
a,r(' Ma,nna,nde, Vilh'm'nve'-Hur-Lot, 
Hind Neh’ae. 44ie de'|»t, eove'rs 
2,078 sep m,, and was iorme'rly 
partly in Ouie'im*' and partly in 
Hase'onv. Bop (1081) 208,819. 

Lothair. Nove'l by Lord Bem^ 
(•einsth'lel, eemside'red by many 
erities to Ix' his nmHte'rBli'ee'. It was 
wriUe'U in 1870, and re'laU's Uh' 
story of Lothair, a yomig and 
wt'a.Uili.y mibk'man wfio has k'ft 
England to tight in tlm war of 
lta,lian indefx'ndence' ; the' ci'ntral 
ineade'ut Is the atteunpi to win him 
ove'r to the E,(.l (Jhureh. TIu' 
k'ading (4uirae4ie'rH we*re' taken from 
ival File. Ijothair is the' tliird mar- 
(pK'HH of Bute', who canus eif age' 
in 1808, and jeiined the' H,(b 
Uhure'h. '‘Idle' duke is then Orst duke 
«)f Ahe'reorn, Uarelinnl Manning 
and Bishop Samuel Wilhtuforcc 
appe'ar under pseudonyms, 


Lothair I (795-S55). German The church, rchuilt by Wren in Gnni A|inl IS, !SS;h .‘iinl rdiit-nhMl 

king and Roman emperor. Eldest 1690, with a linoly carved font by at tin' (hators ScIhmiI .iikI 

son'of the emperor Louis I, he was Grinling Gibbons arnl a. wooden (^olbyy, (Klord, be edil('(l '|'b(' 

a grandson of Charlemagne. A chancel screen, belonged to tin' 'n.o.i 

kingdom was found for him in Ba- abbey of Barking until 1540, wIkui 
raria, S15, and in 817 he was the bring passed to the crown, 
crowned joint emperor at Aix-Ia- Lothian, A dist. ol Me.otland 
Chapelle and in S23 at Rome. He which stretched onginally From the 

died Sept. 29, 855, in the monastery Cheviot Hills to tlio horlh, thus 

of Priim. including the counties o(‘ Ihn’vvick, 

By the treaty of Verdun, 843, Roxburgh, Haddington, IGlin- 

Lothairdi\ided Charlemagne’s em- burgh, Linlithgow, and probably 

pire with his brothers Louis the Sudkirk. Originally a Jhythonie. , , ,,, 

German and Charles the Bald, a dist., it was included in ibe 7th Illh MuniucHs oJ' 1030, ami in 
division that gave rise roughly to century in the English kingdom LoLInim ^ ^ 

the modern Prance and Germany of Northumbria, having proFtably jioinfi'd ebancellor ol llnMlneby ,,1’ 
with between them a '‘middle been conquered by King E(Ii(4 LanoiiMbi* in the Nafiuiial /‘uvl, 
kingdom ” called Lotharingia(after fnth. For many yt^aa's its posses- Parliamonlaio' iimbn’ se(‘i'clarv in 
Lotbair) stretching from the North sion was disputed Ixdava'cn (li(> ( be I ndia, ollio'c and rlia irnia n n'| | |hs 

Seatothe Alps. It was divided 959 English and the Neots, but ahier I iidia, Franelnai* eoiimn .amii. lie i,< 
into two parts, the northern half of lOlS, when the NorUminhi'iaiis tired Crnm Ihi'e.uvl., !9.'L*. nii (In' 

which later became Brabant, the H’Ar'fi /Uk/'iioli’/il tr In' IVI 1 1 I / I / \ I I h t 1 1 1 I • i f 1 I I n t I I i k n t . I . > ..... .V. . I ■ 
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Eoiiiid 'l\abh\ 
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I be prime mill 
lal er, I >, I dny( | 
G' e ( I r"0». I) p 
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I be p(‘era",e in 
1930, ami in 
1931 waa a in 


with between them a '‘middle been conquered by King Ellnd 
kingdom ” called Lotharingia(after fnth. For many ytairs its posses- 
Lothair) stretching from the North sion W’as disputed l)(4,w(‘en (In- 
Seatothe Alps. It was divided 959 English and tlu^ Neots, bid, ahier 


which later became Brabant, the were decisively Ixaiien bv Maleolm 
southern Lorraine, of which the ll, king of (iu‘ .Scots, it was an 
present Lorraine is a part. ne.xed by th(‘ laH<‘r. At prcsiml, (,lic 


(arid i.'iiaic, aa a- con\'iin’cd (rnc 
( radi'r, Aa 1 5i’i( iaii a m b.i v.idor m 


ne.xed by tIuGaHer. At prcsciii, (,lic Wii.aliinc;! on I'mm AnnI. 19,39 

r ^ X 1 . 1.1 I , \ i I 1*1 * i . " 


Lothair II (c. 1060-1137). Ger- Lothiaus inchule only (,li(‘ ( lircc did iiiiicb (o (‘iiaiirc I i.S. (rirndalnn 
man king and Roman emperor, shires of Hadilington, now (adhal lor Giva(, Brilam diiiiim a crilii'il 
• u T'3 ? Lothian Ui.v.), H(liiilnin,|i, 

inherited his fathers lands and now Midlothian and lanlil.l,- In ili. nt l;nl',in i, 

soon became a man of mark there, gow, now We.st Lothian |1„. ,ii, il„.’ 

AJthoi^h a rebel against the em- . Lothian, JSari, anu Maiujiih.ss war a;',aiii.'d (imuimi iv.'i'i, iva,l on 
peror Henry I\ he was for a time of, Scottish titles liorno by tlin lihi bcliiiir at a liaii'irin.i m I;,, Hi 


I In lit'lp Gi'rat. Ih'ilain (n 

lh(' nlitioil, ill l•a^(■\m!', on tbo 
war aiqiinal ( ba inniiy v\a(i mail on 
bis bnbidl' a(. a^ lianonrl m Ih.lii 


pcxui ^miyxv ncwasioraiime of. Scottish titles horm^ by (ho Ids bobalF at a liaminol ni IbiKi 
aTnt fa.nilyofWMark,tl,nir.st,.arl. ,„„rn, n,,,. ',,,,,1 


about 1106 made him duke of 
Saxony. As such he Jed the .Saxons [ 
in their enmity to the family to 
which Henry V belonged, and uiiti 1 1 ' 
the death of that monarch in 1125 
there was constant trouble between I 
him and his powerful vassal. In .t 
1125 Lothair was crowned German “li 
king in preference to the late king’s | 
nephew, Frederick of Hohenstau- * 
fen, and a war with the Hohenstau- 
fen family followed quickly. In 


*#’ i 

1 , *• 


William Kerr, 


i) 0 1 0 n g 0 d givid, inipi'o,M;ur)n. Ilo himiMdl vui.m 
to th(' iiolyd (oo ill (o nllmid (lir l.iniijiitq, {iml 
boriler (iiiiiily di(>d I he ln||i»viiin< ifiy, 

orivM-c.lC,.™- Lothian K.<:fvim(>ut'. .Viudhi.r 
loi'iL PnimiM- iianio l,,r (h,. .s,,,,!,,, ,,,,,, 

mil. Ill Si'iilliuiil 111 , duly in b;, liiilniridi unit 

111 l.lii, l.iiiin III Ihn Liil liiiiiiii. ||;| nlliniiil Ijlln vrini 

Jami'H yi III. I liii,n|';,.il In Until linni ■I’li,. Ilniiil 

was iiiaili, Lnril Si.nls ( l.nl liiiiii l.'i.idnifiil I in ’riii. 

iWii. 1,1 in !.iy.il.S,.n|.,|'ri,,.|;ny,,||;,.,.,jnn.nl|, 

l.)iS7 and e/irl Are l‘oy'i| ,Sfo(a. 

■1.9’* Loti, I'lKlilii; I I,S,>(| 

I I'- ,."3 7" niiwlr.l, |.nni,i 


SraEurlSlLoThi’an T 

Ajtcr Jaminon Lotimiii 


this the new king w'as succe-ssful. jaminon jnwt i • LOU, J HbiinM ( I H.,o }•,. 

Hislateryearsw'erepassed ill Italy, left only a damdiler " biiT T*' IT*''' '*‘’^'**<'4, Ixud 

m.™d. kJ, . r,,.iL ..dii:: " 

rat kingdom of Europe. Srr Lor- donfof An9 ,,9<- ^^ 3 (|lll■li.'.ln.|| his 1 ... 

raine* Lothair I ^ ^fi^-'Gnn from an uiude, .'iiid Fir.''t;i((»rv V^'. ■ ' 

Lo^ario. Character in Nicho- vicM™ Will!!i7r'l''rT’3*'’'n*' V i.vn d i'., in ^ *' 

las Rowe’s tragedy The Fair Peni- suLeston'^of i ,il , ^ - '3.^1. 

tent (1703). From him is derived direct IHv. ' '•'"'i" Lamlin. , I'ltiw LiiK, 

the phrase a gay Lothario sitrni . ""t f'dlowiid. I liii ||(|| i i.iii.in | ml jj. I'rraidi inivellst 

W|.(jd»i4 Ktr ■' ."L, .1.. I 

LotJ^ury. London thorough- (b. Sent 8 199o\ rnj . >4ta^\ <4 nu iMqiliibinaiuunl a 'raluA 

« I- s- 


Mni'io .Iiilirn \'iuu( 
R o (' h (' I'or I, 


<it 17 lie mi 
lereddit'iinvy. 

becoiiiiiig <‘j|p 
rl (11 in 1906. R,. 
h pu)4i, silt'd bis 
4 1 i r s t .’i ( (» r v. 




IhtUTr Loli, 
Fnnudi luivrllit 


N. of the Bank 


lied Lodebure, it is of the lamilv anrM,. o , - . T f"'.' 
irogmorton Street, shir’ T V 3 '■ 9 - 


Street eeA Tn. V' J-’eruy, and Montiiviot ’ ■ ' Itnidii,.i.d 

EC Cthe i«3®“°^^ The marnimk sU fl : ' . '"'‘-"lad ,.„d. ,i..nl,. 

the'abode9f it was house of lords a.s l{nr<,n Ker 1' l ? ol 

tne abode of founders or candle- his eldcsi son i-.lv. " ^ ’ . . '’iivi.), ivlindi li'd In In-, ,•|,■l■tinn (,■ 

stick makers. The old Founders’ Anorum T^iVflm K l'.', “ i'"' " •» IS'.II, |,„fn 

® Fottrf c™'9“ the s^l-ng 3 ''""V i"'-! -'w l...|,d.,.,,9 . d 

acea back to the 12th century. British noli ician 3 ,1 \ i.V..':,’ 'm.miiin nf n,v|„n liln. I„. 


century. Btitish politcia,; a7, 1 'iB,:, 


ia iuv(k3^ intm ll„. l.iinhyt/mnd 

to til Li. K,nniau irnii ,S|, |,hh| ■ 

. II .. 5lnn I'rt'i'a iss”! in in 

aid diXinifl ' 9" 'i'l l.in liln. |„. 

I'l'IoiniiUsl,, btnk,. ni-H f-minid, bin Inn ninlan. 
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LOTUS-LATLIMS 


('holy r(‘in!iin(‘(l. Ljiidr (‘a,iu(' 
Ih‘()})t),s (ri^]\ih I SS7 ; I^^uitunu' 
(TOriiait, lSh2; La (hililchs lSl)r»; 

Hans los Anglais, ,1908. ijoti 
(li(‘d, OuiK' 10, 1028. Lilh, 

L. (rAuvaM’^'iio, 102(5 

Lotion (Lats IoIUk M'a-shin^'). 
Name for a. Holution of (Iru^s in- 
ieiuhal for cxU^nuil us(‘. Lolions 
may Ix' , solutions in waicM* of aleo' 
liol, and aii’(‘ known as a,nliis('[)liie, 
aiiti-i)i'uritie, astrinj[>('ids s('(hit.iv(‘, 
or siimuhdiin,L, aeeordiiif.^ tio l.lieir 
us('sand (‘ontcMits. Soimou'c* known 
as waslu's, r.f/. mouth waslu^s. Ant i- 
se|)tiie lotions may eontiun horie 
acid, (*arholit‘, acid, (dc. ; soothiiiy^ 
lotions, zinc, compounds, ealomiiK', 
(d-e. ; and stiinuhitiiic lot ions, ain- 
monia, (andJuiridt's, (dc.. Kvapor- 
atinjj; lotions aaa^ pr('pa.r(‘d with 
spirit, s of win(‘ or methylaticd spirit 
and wait(‘i‘, and a.r(' ehi(dly uh(m 1 lor 
tiu'. ti’tsitnuait of spra,ius and in- 
Ihimmatinns. 

Lotta Svard. Linnish national 
Avomcars oryunn/ad ion. Naim'd 
alt, (‘I’ a. luM'oiiK^ oCt he^ wair Ixd wixm 
tSwexhm and Itussia, in ISOSdlO, 
th(' ot\L!nuza,ti(m Ixuaum^ firomin- 
cut, in th(“ llnsso-Linnish t'am- 
paijiin ol’ 1080 80, when sonu' 
1(10,000 wxuiKMi un(l(‘rt(x)k volun- 
tai'v nonn'omhatant, duties. 

Lottery. In Lncli.sh law, a, 
(list I'ibution oC prizes hy lot, or 
(duuMxx In Tudor and Stuart, 
tini(‘s lotteries were popuhii' in 
tJn^iUiUd, and U'eiv (nan promoted 
hy t in' sla,l(‘ as a, sourei* oC revamiK*. 
Out they provaxl so dernoralisin^ji', 
and w(‘r(‘ ass(xda,(,(xl with so nnadi 
(duxitniLO t.ha,t, in IS02a,ll lottm’ifNs 
not, autJiorisi'd hy pju’liainent, were 
(leelanxl ill(‘}i;a,L d’lu^ lasli st,a.t,e lot- 
ttay was ladd in lS2(i. 

The U(d,t,in”' a,nd Lot,t,eri('s A(d,, 
1081, nuuh^ le;j;’a,l t\v^) kinds o(’ lot,- 
ttM'y. OMu^ tirsti is (h(‘ small lotl,('ry 
or rallh^ ludd at n,n en(,ert.a,inment 
su(di a,s a, ha,/,a,a,i*. This will Ix' |{‘‘.';a,l, 
how(n'(‘r, only it tJu' whok^ |)ro" 
(■(xxls ol‘ t,h(^ (mt,(‘rt,ainment, (in- 
ehidin^j; proe(‘eds of tla^ lot,t,('ry), 
after (h'duet-ions tor e(‘rt,a,in (\\» 
p(.‘ns(‘s, a,r(' d(‘vol,<‘d t,o purpos(‘s 
otiluM' tluin priva-(,(‘ jj,'a,in. N(>m‘ ot 
t,h(» priz(\s may he money; tieked.s 
must not h(‘ resold ; nor may the 
tx'Hult, ot tilnUotitxs’V heannoumxxl 
exe(‘[)l, on (Ju^ [>r('nus('H durinj^' tlu' 
(mt,ert,a,inm(niit. 

The s('eond t,yp(^ ot h^gal lottery 
is the priva,t.(^ one promoted toL 
and the Ha,l(i ot tiektTs eonlimxl to, 
(I) imnnhers ot om^ soidety t‘Htah« 
lisluxl tor purpoS(Ss not eomuxdixl 
with p:a,min^^ ; (2) p(a‘MonH who a, II 
work on tilu^. sa,im>i pnanisi^s ; (8) 
p(‘rHons who all n'sidt^. on tihe saim^ 
piemiH<‘H. TIk" wdioU^ procaxHls, 
attta* dtxlmdaonH toi* exp(‘nw‘K, must 


Ix' us(xl (dtJier a,s prizes or tor t hc' 
oh'pnds ot t,ho soeiedy. I)(dail(‘d 
rides a,r(' laid down in t,h(‘ A(d/ as to 
wind/ must aippeavr on tJie ticked, s 
and th(‘. nud, hods ot sidling t lx'in. 

In nnlaavtul lotterii's l.h(‘ tollow- 
iiii*- a, ids a.n^ illi'^’aJ : }»idntinjL!; t hi^ 
tiiekids; sidlini*; them or a,d vert isinp; 
t he sa.h' ; ad v<'rtisin,L«; tlu' lot t i'ry ; 
puhlishinfi; a list, ot pri'/xnvinn(‘rs ; 
|)id)Iishinu; a.n\d,hin}j; deserihiiijLj; l,h(‘ 
draw or ri'hd/inji; t.o t.hci lot, t, my 
\A'hi(di is ealeukdixi to imliiee 
people to pa.rt ieip}it,(‘ ; hrin^L'inK or 
invit,in.^' any pia-son t,o smid into 
(Inad- Lritatn any t.iidod, tor sale or 
distrilmt ion ; sending out id’ ( Iroat, 
liritain a,iiy rnoniy or' vn.hia,hl(‘ 
tdnn^j,' reeidved in ri'spixd, ottlxwsali' 
ot a tiekid. Ol’ a, try doeunumt, re- 
eordin<];’ thi^ sak^ or id(mi,il,y ot tlx' 
hohh'r. OdiuH tdre inm’i' purchase ot 
a txckid, is (pi'ohn.hly) not, a,n 
onenee. Nee B<d,tin<j;. 

Lotti, Antonio (l(5tld 1710). 
Italian eomposm-. Born and (xlu- 
eat('d in \hMrie<', in 1(502 hi' Ix'eanie 
assistant/ oiTynist at, S. Mark's and 
in 17.8(5 dii’i'idror ot inuMie. (tnn- 
posi'r ot many masses and o(,h('r 
pieces of sa.ei’cd miisie, he also 
w I'ot i' el(',L!jant t,rioM and <jua.r((‘t,teH, 
and piddished a, eolh'et.ion ol'diiets 
and madrigals in 1705. llisofx'ras 
were popidar and so widely known 
that, Loi,t,i w'a,s invi(,ed t,o Dri'sdi'ii 
hy till' I'leidror 1,0 \vri(,e opei'as tor 
till' (hi'aire t.lu're, 1717 10. lie 
died .Ian. 5, 1 7-10. 

Lotto OH Kmno. a ^!;amhIiu,Lj; 
piami' playi'd wit.h spi'i-ial (‘ards, 
popular In fxissen^jji'r liners. On 
the cards are ina.i'ked eonihinal/ions 
ot imndrei'H IVom I to 00, On each 
ea,ril are a,rra,n|i''('d t.liree rows ot 
live numhers, (Jit're heiiiij^ no 
duplieatx'- innnlM'i's on a,ny onc' 
eai'il. Bvery eard hea.rs aeross its 
faei^ a, dis(,in/.!:uishinjL? nuiuher 
whieh the player* must, see re- 
jU!iH(,ei'ed, a,s lu' has to jray a, 
(•('rtain sum lor (,h<* card. Any 
(|uani,il,y ot cards may he ehoHen, 
O’Ih' hanker |m(,s 00 small niim- 
Ix'i'i'd halls in(,o a ha/i; or o(,her 
reei'pl.aele whii’li idlowM om‘ hall 
t/O I'seapi' at, a, (,im(‘.. IL* calls 
aloud its mimher, and tlu* [tlaym* 
llrst/ to cover with disks l,h(* livi* 
immhm's eont,a,in<‘(l in any hori- 
y.ontnt row (daiins thci frool or 
pri/.(\ NVe Mouse, 

Lotto, Lohwnzo (c. 1480 -r. 

155(5). It.aJian painti'r. Me was 
horn at ^k'nieo, and Ht,udi(‘d under 
the Vivarini. About 1512 hi^ 
H('l,tl('d at, Bi'i'jLiianu), where many 
ot his paintiujuts are pri'si'rvi'd ; 
anmn'u; t,hein his !un,Hte'r])i(‘ei% the 
Madonna and Saints ot S. Ber» 
mu’dino. In 1582 lui was n.gain a,tr 
Venice', hut in 1552 ri'moved 


liirally to Loreto, whei'<' he di('d 
in a, mona,sl,ery. Mis ix'Iifji'ionH 
pi(‘(,ures are eliarael, mist'd hy 
ecsta,t,ie ('mol,ion, and ai’C somi'- 
l,im(vs hi^lily drainatie. 

Lotus, (h'lms ot herhs and snh 
sluaihs oti,he tainily Lt'ypiminoMiU'. 
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Lotus. 

eireular leaves o)f I, he v\ ith (list, ant 
saeroil lotu.s oS liulia i , e ,• i i 

uil,o lour or 
live twaJ h'alhis. Thi' eliislers ot 
hriyht yi'llow, pi'adike llowi'rs are 
in I'vidi'iiei' all llironnh siiinmi'r, 
and are snei'cedcd hy Mlmuh'i*. 
mirvi'd pods. O'hi'n' is no eon-< 
nexion hel,\v('en (hi'si* plants and 
the lol.usotthi' lotnsa'nl er,s» whieh 
is supposed (o Ix' the jnjulK' t.ri'i' 
(Zr:ifplni,s /oO/.v), a, species ot 
Ivhainnaei'ae and a, native ot the 
Mediti'i'i'anean ri'nion. 

d'lu' sacred lotus ot iht' Mp,'yp, 
tiauH, ri'ti'ried to hy Herodotus* 
whieh lipiurcH in Iht* seulpturi'W ot 
tlie aueimit, ti'in pit's, vvas a vvaler 
lily it\ ffnip/iaca IhIiim), while (ihe 
tanmra, or saeri'd loliU.s ot India, 
(Tiim, anddilx't is Mie Xf'l nuihttnn 
sSjwciasitm, 'ria* latter plant liy;ur<‘H 
also on (,h(' M^'^ypliaii momnm'iii.s, 
hut, h'Hs trmpiently ; and as it, is no 
loipy'i' lound in (he Nile, it is sup- 
post'd tiud- it ua,s a,u inti’odnetion 
irom India, li, diHers trom Hit' 
otiit'r walx'r lilies in tlu' tael, tlml. 
lU'it.lu'i’ It'aves nor llowt'r.s lloai on 
lilt' .surhiet', lad, art' raist'd on lt»n|,^ 
slalks ahovt' Mit' water. It, was 
at'curati'ly dt'serihed by O'lu'o-, 
plirastuN (8(1H 28(5 ii.o.). 
Lotus-eaters (Mr. Ae/o/^/att//). 
In (Irtx'k mytihoioi.y, a, [X'opk^ 
whom Ody,sMeus eanu' at'ro.ss in his 
wa.ndt'rinLm, OTty wcit aeciuL 
toined to eni ot a- tniit called thi^ 
lotus, which eauHi'd thosi' who did 
HO to lose all dt'sire t,o rid.urn to 
their native country. It, hns been 
idt'iitihi'd with various plants, 
morci pai'tieularly wi(-h tlu^ 

(t/.e,). Aeeortlinji; to Ut'rodotiiM, a, 
pt'oplt' (»r t,he name inliahitt'd tIu' 
N. Coast otAtricaiund t-he iHland ot 
Mermiux (dm'liia,), ahio calletl !a»to,- 
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phagitis, in Tunisia, at the entrance 
to the gulf called Sptis JMinor. 
The legend is the subject of a 
famous poem by Tennyson. 

Iiotze, Rudolf Hermann 
(1817~S1). German philosopher. 
Born at Bautzen, Saxony, Idlin'' 21, 
1817, lie quali- 
fied at Leipzig 
in philosophy 
and medicine. 

He became 
professor of 
philosophy at 
Gottingen in 
1S44 and in 
IS81 at Berlin, , „ r 

where he died H. Lotze, 

(luring his first 

term, on July 1. Lotze founded 
what he called teleological idealism. 
Starting as a physiologist with the 
materialism of Herbert Spencer, 
modified through the influence of 
Leibniz, Herbart, and Hegel, he 
regarded the mechanical and in- 
dividualistic theory of existence as 
valid, but incomplete. One abso- 
lute being, who must be a personal 
God, is the origin of all that exists ; 
the course of the world proceeds in 
accordance with a final purpose. 
Hetaphysics has it.s starting-point, 
not in itself, but in ethics. Philo- 
.sophy cannot attain to complete 
truth ; it can only acquire a view 
of the world, w'hich sets before us 
valuable aims in life and shows us 
how to reach them. His most 
important work is hficrocosmos, 
Ideas on the History of Hatiirc 
and of Mankind, Eng. trans. 4th 
ed. 1890. Consult critical study by 
H. Jones, 1895, 

toubet, IImile (1838-1929). A 
French statesman. He was born at 
iMarsanne, Drome, on the last day 

of 1838, the 
son of a pea- 
sant proprietor, 
and studied law 
in Paris. Ad- 
mitted to the 
bar, he was by 
turns mayor of 
Montelimar ; 
president of 
the council of 
Drome; deputy 
for ^Montelimar, 
1S76 ; senator, 1885 ; minister of 
public works, 1S87-8S ; premier 
and minister of the interior, 1892. 
Then he became president of the 
senate, 1895, and in 1890 took 
office for seven years as president 
of the republic, 

^ As mayor Loubefc initiated local 
improvements and financial econo- 
my as minister of public works 
he directed a hu^e scheme for the 
better drainage of Paris ; as 


prime minister and president, li(‘ 
promoted tlu^ bidteu* i-(‘lations of 
Franco with Gri'at nritain, lt;dy, 
and Russia, F(‘w Finmdi staJiss- 
men have bc'cn more popular. 
Naturally a stmh'nt, In’! kept aloof 
from party elique.s, c.selievvi'd lU'ed- 
Icss ceremony, married 
Dents, daughter of an ironmoiigei' 
of Montelimar, and was ealh'd 
“ the lowable-looking man in llu^ 
blue sash.” Ho died Dee. 20, 1929. 

Loudon, EhnstGidkon, Bakon 
VON (1717-90). Austrian soldwr, 
born Peb. 2, 1717, in Livonia. His 
family came 
o r i g i n a 1 1 y 
from Seotlaiul, 
and his fatheu' 
was an oftic'er 


in the Swedish W 


service. Mrnst 




Emile Loabet, 
French statesman 

Manuel 


e n tore d Hie 
Russian army, 
in which he; 
served against E. G. yon Loiulou, 

Turkey, but in 

1741 transferred his sorviei'S to 
Austria and bci'jime a 1 to man 
Catholie. During tlu‘ rievim Nhau's’ 
War he won a nquitation (wm a 
fighting gimeral. Among his sue- 
ccsses wero victoru'Hovtu’ Fnah'riek 
the Great at Kmiersdorf and Lan- 
deshut, but he was iKuitiui at 
Liegnitz. Marshal Loudon eom* 
manded an aiMiy in tlu‘. war of Mu^ 
Bavarian succx'SHioii, 177H, and 
captured Belgrade from tl)(^ 'Purks 
in 1789. His abilities \v'(‘r(> well 
rewarded by the Austrian ndm-s. 
He died tTuly 14, 1790. (UmsuU 
Life, G. B. Malleson, 1X94. 

Loudoun, Parish, (ui-slk*, and 
hill^ in Ayrshire, Beotland. 9'he 
parish is a larger one on ilu^ riv(‘r 
Irvine. Loudoun Oasth', about 
7 miles E. of Kilmarnock, is an 
ancient strongliold, iTsl-oivd in t)i(» 
ITtli cent., and was long tin* H(‘at 
of the carls of Loudoun, TIk^ bill is 
near the borders of Ayrsbi rt^ and 
Lanarkshire. H(‘rc in *1307 Urnei' 
defeated the Knglish, 

Loudoun, PIarl ok. rieollish 
title held from 10.33 by the fiimilii'M 
of Campbell and Abuoy-Haslings, 
John Campbell (1598-4(503) mar- 
Tied a granddaughter of Hugh, 
1st Baron Loudoun, and hims<4f 
took that title. In 1033 ho was 
made an carl, and the title passi'd 
to his descendants. TIic 51 h car’ 
was succocdcd by his (laugliUn* 
hiora, who married tho Lsl; 
marquess of Hastings, and tlu^ 
earldom subsequently passed to 
successive marquesses of Hastings, 
until the higher title became o.xt in(*t 
in 1868. A sister of tho 4th mar- 
quess then inhoritod the earldom. 
Her son, Charle.s PMward Abney. 


I bud in;*;;'.. I lib (‘jirb died in I92l). 
!Uid \\;m nneei'cded by lii'i niece, 
L’dilJi Maud, a.'i nMnib'.'nn 'Pbe 
tith' eari’iivi wil li il I he b;irony nf 
Bo(i‘(‘;ni\ {(' V . l 3 d,S). 

Low<lsi)eaker. Sonnd dilTn.niin^^ 
p(M’Hon of Moimd rtqnnducl ion 
app;ir;il II.'*!. Tin* londMfK'a.ker eon 
vert'H a.ndio fre<|neney ('leelcie 
(nn’nmlfi into (be i‘orre;i|>oiidiin'; 
HonndM, a.nd in, ay Ix' of eilbei' Hu' 
inap,'iu4 ie dia,pbra.“;iu or 1 be moN im* 
coil lyp<a LoiidMp('a,kera ra.n'(;e in 
.a(.ivii",'( b fi'oni ( be ama.ll one iiuair- 
poraJed in I be homi' r.nlio reeeiv(‘r 
lo Hie la.r'>;e OIK' iiaed in ( Ik' open air 
wliieli may ha,ve a, raaige of Id m, 
Londspea.ker'M on (be prineiph* nf 
lini' (('(I'pbniK' nyaleinn are naed in 
railway siaJimin (n n.nmnnna' (rain 
(inies, in daiiU'C' ba.llii (n (aninre 
lynelironiMal ion, a, ml in elinrelma 
a, ml eoneei‘1. liUill.i lo impdue 
aeouMlien. riimila.r lypen n.t n-ero 
di'omea and in eanip.i and ahipa 
broadea.Ml. inal riiel ion;i (n per 
soiniel, A loiidba.iler' la a. apf'eiad 
va,t'i('(y (‘naldiim, tibips id nea (n 
e(numinii(-a,(e by iiniiml o\ er fiiinr(. 
diNlraaieea; i( ban lar",e|y nqdneed 
dll' laei'iapliomn .SV# Ampl((it«r. 
Ha.ilio; Snimd Heprodm’i ien. 

Loudim. 4'ou n (d' hVanem In 
('lu' di'pl., (J \‘ieiine, i( la bi ni. 
S.W. of 'roiu'M, with w bieb il in I'nm- 
Heeled by riy. 1 1, ban a.n agrieid- 

II 1 ra 1 1 radi * a,m 1 a fen m a.n u bu * ( nreM. 
but its ehief inlereat i.i luwlorieal. 
44ie k<vp nf Miu eaalle nidi niamla, 
and Hnn'i' is ailao a gu.((nvn.\, a retie 
nf Hu'' tnwn'a lorl iliealtona, 
ebnreli ol S. (Voi\ in nnw need for 
Hceiilar pnrpmK'M ; S. Idem' is a 
Golbie bididing, Lnminn vvim a 
lloinan atalinn, and Homan tv. 
main.H bav(» lax'ii found Imrt', In 
tbi^ Middb' Agi’U it uaa a, forlreaa 
in the eo. of Aiijon. a-ml iIh earilb' 
Was a. I’lvu'dmtee n( (be eounla. 

Loug’h. Iriali form of Hie uord 
loeb, mietl lor lakeii and tor diaqi 
eoastal imhmialiomi, Seat longtia 
I'^rv mimdly dm* (<» glaebd aelion, 
and many river Imp, dm have laani 
fonmai by Hn«Holutinn of ibe limt'- 
Miom* bed of a riv(*r. A'ee Knu' ; 
N('agb ; l/udi. 

Loug’ll.b<>l’OU;^l)i., Mnn* bmarngh 
and, market (iiwu of l^eieenternhire, 
buiglaind. 1 1 Hland.s on (he Soar, 

Id N, by W, 
of Ltn(a’filer. and 
ban rly, stidlmiM, 
Tin* ebit'f buibL 
big in tlu^ larg(< 
old elmreb of All 
Saints, with alim' 
tower.'rbeiaudoa 
Uvlmteal enllege 
h* granunar 

Hchom for boys, and a high mthnol 
for girls, Otiun' bin'bbngn include 
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ili<‘ town hall 
a 11 (I f r t‘ (1 
library. TIk' 
slaplo induH" 
Iril'H C01K!(M'U 
hoHii'ry, lu'avy 
(Hyejin ('('riii^u;, 
i'l(H;iri(!a.l aj)« 
paralais, and 
ooac h wo r k ; 
also dyi^worlvK 
a u d b (* I I- 
f o u n d i u p;. 
Ij o n p; b 1) o r- 
oup;b, wliic.h 
pi;ivoH its iiamo 
to a/ oouidy 
LoiiKhborougli war couHtit uoucy, 
memorial, a cai-illon x i h t d ’in 

tower with 47 bells, a i 

See also Carillon illus ^ K lo-Haxon 

liillH'H iMul Iwid 
a market in the Middle' Ap;eH, bni 
it was a Hinall platse until the in- 
troductiion ot lace, manufaci^iire 
about ISOO. TIuh wan Huppkuited 
by tli(' bowieTy trade'. The' phu'e 
wan made a beiroupih in ISSS. 
Marke't elavH, Mein, (eatlk*), ddnirH., 
Sat. IVip. (1051) 54,751. 

Lougliborough College. A 
Helmeil ed te'e'hnieal and .seueiil.iliej 
e'dueatiem at LeaipjliheirouLdi, Ijeies. 
Kemnde'el in 10 IH, it. aeeionimo- 
elate^s 750 Htuele'nt.s in Hi re‘Hiel(‘n(.ia.l 
IuUIh. Tlie^ He'bool of e'npjineH'rinp; 
eilterH coiu'MeH in nu'e.lianieial, e'lee:- 
trie'al, aiitemiobile', ae'i'onautie‘a.l, 
and civil e'ngiiie'e'rin;^, anel niaiin- 
i.ains it.s own wen'kahopH, ge'ne'ra- 
tiug .station, a.nel an a.e'roelrome‘, 
StudcMitH Kpi'iid alt.e'rnate' vvee'kH in 
leicture reiotUM and in the' weirk- 
Hbe)pH. Odie' Hchoi>l of a.pplii‘el 
Hcieuici' |.,dve'H inHt.rued.ion in eihe'iui- 
cal tec.lmolo^y anel e'ligineMaMUjU, 
anel has faeiilit.ie'.s feu* re'sr'areh. 
Thea'o is al.sei a de-pa, rtnu'nt, lor 
the trainitrp' eit te'aelu'r.s. Uneh-r a 
ele'ptu'tme'ut. of pby.sieuU ealueaUion 
eaane gymmistie^s ' and sport, for 
whiedi tlu'i’e^ a, re I2l) ae-re'S of 
playing iie'lds. 

iiouglii'ca. Marke't. town of e'o. 
(lalway, Irish Ivopublie, On Lough 
K.e‘a, IS m. S.W. of Ballinasloe', 
it. ha.s a, rly, sta.ti(m. The eliie'f 
buileling is t he- mode-rn e‘a4he*elral of 
t.he' ILO. dioee'se^ of ('loidert, 'The' 
town grow ipi around a eaustle 
built by a. Norman baron, anel 
wa.H at. euu' t.iuu^ a, fortilie-d place', 
There are^ a lew r('main.s of a. 
religiou.s hou.se-. Marke-t elay, 
Thurs. l‘e>p, ( 1051 ) 2,H55. 

^Loiig'htom, ^ Ihu't of the urban 
elistried. of ('Ingwe-ll, hksse'x, Lug- 
laiul. It is on ibt' ( Vnt.rul Line*., 1 1 ,5 
m. N.N.L, e)!’ Live-rpool Nt.ree't 
alse) se-rvesl by (Ireu'ii Line-, and 
on the, boreleu's oT Lpping Fore^st,. 
The 12th eientury e'hnreih of IS, 
Nicholas was pedle-d elown in IS 17 


anel the' nu-niorial ehape'l of S. 
Nieihohus built e>n iks site^ iu IS77, 
HoniC! l(>i,h (‘entury bra,H,Me'M be-ing 
prewerveel. The' e-xisting parish 
cbureili e)rs. John thee Ba.pttst ela.t.es 
from IS Itl ; tliH.t of S, Mary I'reun 
1S7L The public ha.ll was e-re'e'te'el 
in 1S,S5 {mi l.<e)pping). lamght.on 
Hath IS70, st.a,ndH on llu' sit.e^ ed’a 
Tuelor mansion, re'huilt. in flic 17th 
es'ntury by Sir Robe-rt Wreitti, 
anel Imnit ex’i,rly in the- lOt.h eie'ii- 
tiii-y, wbe-n the- pie-t/Ui-e'S a.nd 
10,(100 beaiks and MSS. wes'es 
ele'stroye'el. Ihai Jemse>u re-lcrs t.o 
the- gay doiup at tbe^ hall In Ins 
time-. The history ed' the^ manor 
or manors goevs hack te> the ehiys 
ol the ( k)n(eHHe)r. Lemglition is nu'n- 
tieuu'el eight time-s in nemu'sday, 
anel is a.HHeH!iateHl with the' abbots 
ol' Waltham and St.ra.tre>rd. It be'- 
came a reiyut maineu' in 1510, eind 
\vas lateu’ ineorpe)ra(:<*el with the-, 
elueJiy <»!’ La.ne‘,aHt.('r. Fi'eua tlu' 
lamily of Wh'ed.h it passesl tei ttiat. 
ol Murittanel, anel is now eiwoe-el by 
the L.tUk Feip. e-st. 15,000. 

Louis OH Louih o’ent. Fre-nch 
gold eioiii. It was Tnint,e'el by Louis 
-XIII in 10-10, a,nel eiernttiua-el in use 
till alteu' tho Itevolut.iem. It wa-s 


Louis. Obverse) luiel reverse oil the 
olel French gold coin. I aoiunl size 

weu't-h abemt lOs., ami half and 
double' lemis w<'re) a, Iso eie>iued. The 
name' is aksei give'n cedleupdally t.e) 
tilu) 20d‘rai)ie' pie-ee- or iinpedesm. 

Louis* A niaseadine'i (.'bristian 
name'. Lemis is the* FreiuJi form, 
the) Faiglisb be-ing la-win, the (h'r- 
iuan Luehvig, anel the- lta.|ieui Loelo^ 
vieei. It eu’igina,te'd amejjig tJu» 
Franks as (.bloelwig, and has been 
popular with ruh'rs, having Ihh'h 
borne* by 151 kings eil Fi'a.nce', a 
number eit (h-nmui e-mpe-reu’s and 
Kings, anel by kings eii' llnuga-ry 
anel priime'H in Italy, Tbe* e-mperor 
lamis I e)emntH also as Louis 1. 
king of FraiU'es as his re-nlm in* 
e)lueh‘el that e)emntry. For kings, 
Leinis is used inste-ad of Ludwig 
in tluH work. AVr LaelislaH. 

_ Louis I (77S. S40), derma, n 
king and lioman enpieror. Uei was 
third Hem e>r (‘barl()mu,gtu\ who 
bael him erownoel king of Aepn. 
talnc' in 7HL 'I’lic de-aths eil' hi.s 
(Selcr breJ.be'rs made him the) (*m- 
peror’s e)bief he*ir. Me was ereiwue-el 
joint (‘m|H)ror in 815, and in 8M 
on ( 'barlemagne'’s death, be‘ca,mc 




it.s lie-ael. He die)fl June) 20, 810. 
Lemis is e)a.lle'd le) l)ebema.ir a.nel 
also, leir luH geneu'enity to the' 
dhurcb a.ad re'ga.rel lor * meiralily, 
the Pious. M is la.st. 1 e'lh ye'a.rs we-re 
spe'rit in wa.rlare wu'Hi his .serns 
a,be>ut t.he)ir re)spe)eiti ve) Hha.re)H ed 
his empire*. One of the-m vva.s 
the- e'rnpe'reir IjoHuiir, a,no(,her Louis 
the* (h'rman, a.nel the* yemiige-sl, wa.:. 
the) e-mfie-reu’ Obarle's ‘the* Ihdek 

Lotii.s IS (r., S2rt S75). (le-irman 
king a.nd M.eHna,n ('inja-ror. 'the' 
('hh'st son ol the' e'mp(*re>r Lothair 
L be* vyas aHsoeial.eel as king e>r 
Ita.ly with bis lal.her in the* govei’ii- 
me'iit ed' that, e'emiitry IVeun 8J 1, 
anel showe'el gre-at ('ne)rgy iu (|ue*IL 
ing the* di.seu'eh'r in the) S.* lie made 
many e-lleirts (,o e)xp('l tin* Mnborm*- 
elan inyade-rs. I le* e*sta.blisheel Peipe* 
Be'iu'clmt 111, w'bo was tbre)a.tene'el 
by a, riva,I, in S55, anel in the) .Ma.me- 
yeair, em Ids fatbe'r’s ele-atli, he suc- 
e:e)e'ele‘el te) f.he e'mpire) a.nel H.aly. 
On his breil.hoi' Oliarh'.s’s ele)a.l,h in 
S(>5, Le»ins inli<*i'il.('<l Pre)ve)ne)(*, 
He* re'e‘e)ve)r(‘d Na.ples a.nd Apulia 
le»r the* ('inpire, and wa.s pi’e*i»a.riug 
(iO etemeiiu'r (kdabria. a.nd Sie'ily 
wb(*n he- elie-el, Ang. 12, 875. 

Lotiis in (8S0 02S). Oerman 
king and Meiman empe'ror. 'I'he' 
son ed‘ Boso, king ed' Pre>ve'ne)e', a.nd 
Irme'tigarel, elaugbl.e-r ol' l.he* e-m* 
pereir Lemis 1 1, be was a,ele>pj,('eh an 
his htthe'r''H eh-atb, in 8S7, by the* 
empe-jor Oharle'M the- h'ai.. (Veiwncel 
in H,e>me) by Be-ne-dict IV in IHB, 
be* w’as spe-e'dily e'Xpelh'el from 
ll-nly, but returned in 005, and in 
July was e)ve‘rpe)vve'r('d n.t Vorona 
by ag(*nl.H ed' Iie)re*ngar of Friuli, 
blindt*d, anel ele-poMod. Ho livtal 
tbe'uccfeirward a,t Arbs, his ITeo 
v<*m;al esipitab By his wife*, Aele** 
la.ide, elaughtcr of lludedph ol 
Hplie-r Burgundy, Loins heeiame 
the) aaeie'stor eil i.he) Imuso eJ'SH.voy, 
_Loui8 IV (1287 1547). (lewm/m 
king and B.eunan e*mpe*ror. 'riie 
sem of Lemis, eluke* eif Ba.va.ria, he* 
was eli(me‘n (‘tnperor in 1514 by 
hair ele*e(ni'.s • odie-rs eeboosiiig 
Fre'derie'k ed' Aust ria., known as Mr* 
e*mpt*re>r Fre-eb'i'iek III or IV, A 
elie*(, at Nure-mberg Imving e'eno 
lirme-el his (‘leHition Lemis d(*lie'e! 
Beipe) John XX 11, and was e*x 
communieiate'd in 1524* He* 
mare.lu'el in tei I tidy, was (!re>wne*d 
emperor in Rome*, January 17, 
1528, and set up an antipopc, 
Nichola.M V, but had to l.ake* tUght 
in Aug, In 1558 an edoetoml union 
deailarctl that the) ohattion of 
emperor waa valid without aoii 
lirmat.ion by the pope*. Louis 
K(*i74*el Low'e'.r Ba.v'aria in 1541 ; 
'I'ired and (kia'intlua esame to bis 
family ed’ WittclHbaoh by marriage'. 
In 151(1 by his mariiago tei 


a daughter of the count of Holland 
he inherited Holland, Zeeland, 
Frisia, and Hennegau On Oct. 11, 
134-7, Louis was killed while 
hunting. 

Louis, Name of 18 kings of 
France The emperor Louis I ranks 
as the first of them, as France as 
well as Germany was in his empire. 
Louis n was the son of the em- 
peror Charles the Bald. He ruled 
over the West Franks, as the 
French were then called, from 877 
to A pril, 87!-). Louis III was the son 
of Louis H. He reigned with his 
brother Carioman over the Franks 
from 879 to Aug., 882. 

Louis IV (!)21~54). King of 
France, 9.36-54. A son of Charles III, 
he passed his boyhood in exile in 
England, to which fact he owes his 
name of Outremer, or bevond the 
sea. In 936 the French chose him 
king and, returning, he was crowmed 
at Laon. His reign was mainly 
spent in fighting his numerous foes 
w"ho included the emperor Otto 
the Great. During a war with the 
Normans he was captured, and for 
about three years was the prisoner 
of Hugh the Great, count of Paris. 
The king died from the eifects 
of a fall while hunting, iSept. 10, 
954. His successor was his son 
Lothair. 

Louis V {c. 907-987). King of 
France, 986-87. The son of Lo- 
tbair, he began to reign in March. 
986, and died in May, 987. He 
was the last of the Carolingian 
kings, and his successor was Hugh 
Capet. 

Louis VI (1078-1137). King of 
France, 1 108-37. Hisfather, Philip 
I, made him joint king m IlOO, 
and left the government in his 
hands. His great rival was Henry I 
of England, and Louis surrendered 
Brittany and Maine by the peace of 
Gisors, 1 1 13. To check the nobles 
Louis favoured the peasants and 
established communes, 
granted charters, and asserted his 
authority in the provinces by com- 
missioners. Louis VI died Aug. 1, 
1137. ’ 

Louis vn (1120-80). King of 
France, 1137—80. Alter reigning 
for mx years jointly with his father 
Loms VI, he succeeded him in 
HoT, marrying in the same year 
Eleanor, heiress of Aq^uitaine, who, 
after he had divorced her” 
married Henry of Anjou, 1152,’ 
bringing him Guienne and Poitou. 
Heni^ having succeeded to the 
English throne tw’o years later a 
^niggle between the two kinffs 
broke out in 1157, and lasted 
mtermittently for 20 years. Tlie 
power grew until 
+ Louis attacked him 

at the head of a great alliance 
winch mcluded Flanders, Scot- 


land, Normandy, Brittany, and 
Henry’s rebellious sons. The de- 
sign failed, and peace wjis made 
at Ivry in 1177. Loui.s died ISopk 
18, 1180. 

Louis Vni (1187-1226). King 
of France, 1223-26. 15oru in Paris, 
Sept. 5, 1187, he wa.s the oI(1on 1» son 
of Philip Augustu.s. He aKsislcd 
his father in liis war against Eng- 
land, and in 1216, answering an 
invitation of some Euglisli barons, 
lie invaded that country in onhu* 
to depose John. Ho met with a 
number of siicce.s.sos, but, in 1217, 
John being then diiad, he wa,M 
beaten at Lincoln and by a treaty 
agreed to give up hi.s claim. I Fe tlnm 


took part in llm eni'indr .ig.iintf, 
Albii-ymie 1. In I2;’3 i.onii 
became king, but In' only naipied 
nnlil Nov. S, 1226, wlu'n lie dit'd ;i,t 
Montpensii'n In tind. abort tini(\ 
llouanMU’, lie bad «‘;i,[itnred Poitou 
From tln< En,";bsli. and lia.d taken 
Avignon and er-n iln'd (be ivligmu i 
insiu'i'yntu in Ljup'uedoi', ' |io 
inairii'd Bkuielm, d,Mi.;|itn,. 
AIpboiiMo. king of (tmtit'. Of Munr 
large family the t'lib'it non wan 
►S. Loll is, 

Louis IX (1211 70). Kin.r ,t| 
b’ram'i', 1226 70, e,'iii<)nmed an S. 
Loiiin, 1297. Born id Poi;ri\ , April* 
25, 1.2M, lit' wan noil of Loniu \'in 
and Blaimlu'of ( 'aaltio. Hi;; niodier 
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him to a rigorouH 

oiis tr'iiiaitin, and his pc^rHoiial piety 
eausiHl liiiii to beeouuj known an 
I)ei-ha})s rnoHt devout of inon- 
arehs. His fatlnn' dical iu 122 (), 
and liiH luolilier, aetiujj; an r(‘jj;ent, 
(lid juneh to curtail tlu^ ])OWcn‘ o! 
tli(i |(2;r(M)t IVudnil uobl(‘,s, ho that 
wluMi he took U|) the vvoik ol a.(l" 
uiiniHtra,(iou iu I 2 :i() h(‘ was I'rot' to 
devot(‘, ldniH(^ll' to tlie tank of 
T'(‘iLi[ulatiu,tj; <*.ivil atfa/u’H, Hcd-tiiup; up 
departiUH‘nt.H for the control of 
i^overuiucui, jnHLi(a^ and linauce. 
tVauk au<l altahle, thouij;!! iuod(‘Ht 
a,ud i-c^Hcrved, he Hhowt'd hiniHclf 
aH preciHo iu woiidlyaH iu sfiintual 

inallerH. 

In 1212 he torecal Iftairy 111 of 
h]nglaud to r(Mioune(' liiw ehuuiH to 
Nortnaudy, Aujou, Maine, and 
Poitou, a, 11(1 iu I2‘*li) dina-ted the 
Hixth crusad(\ att'C‘Uip1an,ii; to n'uoh 
Pah'HtiiiH' throu^di hjkhVpt ; hut 
although hts took J)a,nii(‘tta, h(^ 
waH forced to retriait., Uiud was ulti- 
mately captured, 1250, with t,he 
remains of his army. Upon pay- 
ment of a, hea.vy rausoni he. was 
soon H(‘t all liberty, and huc,~ 
e('e(h'd in naudiing Pah'.st/ine, avIkuh', 
hovv('V(‘r, h(' a,ceouif)Iisli(‘d nothing 
of military importance. Itct urning 
to Id'ance iu 125'!, lu' pri'pa.rcd 
another eruKa.d(‘, apviiiiHt. ^I’unis. 
Ihit wlum b(',si('ging tlnit city in 
1270 h(' f('ll a. victmn to th(' iilagius 
and di(*d Aug. 25, kept, as his f('aHt.. 

Iiil)l/.o(ji'oplii/, lliatioirc d(^ St. 
lauuH, ,1. d(' ,loiiivill(\ thig. trauH. -1. 
llul.l.on, IS70; St., bouis et Hun 
'r('mpH M. W'allon, ISTh; 'I'lie Inva- 
sion of Ugypt by booiH I.X, M. ,). 
l)avi(>H. ISOS; bivi'H, Id 1‘errv, 1001 ; 
1\1 . H.. 5’oy nbee, 1 000. 

Louis X (I2S0 1210). King ol 
ld’arie(‘, 1 ,2 hi -10, MhlcHt. sou of 
Phili[» IV and .)oa.uua. of Na.varng 
lu^ was born Oct.. ■!, I2K0, a, ml huc- 
eeedcd his fuyt.luu' Nov. 20, I2b(. A 
W('a.k prince, hc' vva.H eout.i'olh'd by 
his uneh‘ Uha.i'h'H of VaJoiH, a.ud wa„s 
powerh'HH aya.iu.st. t.he t.urhuhmt 
nobles, who fornu'd a. lea.giu' foi't ho 
r('Htora.(.ion of tinur old privih'gi's, 
a, ml wrcu.kial vimgoa.ms' on t.he olll- 
eia.ls ol the la.t.c' king. ()p[)orit'(l a, Iso 
by the Uhureh a, ml the eommuncH, 
.Louis emhuivoured to ga.iu tlu^ pro- 
vinc(‘M by elia.ii.iTs, a.ud (ma.lihal 
serfs to purchase fnaalom, Ib^ also 
sold oOiees to raise monev fo<‘ a. war 
with Idamh'rs. Ilt^ duar suddmily, 
flun(‘5, 1210, a.ud was sueeei(,'d(Hl by 
Ids brotluu' Philip V, 

Louis XI (M22 82). King of 

:Pra.uee, MOI 82. 2du' HOI) oi' 
aillU'IcK VII, 1)(! WHiH born at. Pour- 
ge.s, duly 22, M22. Tlu' story of 
bis r('igu istiha,t'Of theoamsolidut.iou 
ol mod('i‘u hVa.m!(a llis d(nuo<u*a.t.i(i 
h^aniugs, rcial or assuimal, vver(' to 
Hom(‘ ext.cmt r(>sp(msibh‘ for* raising 
the status of the lower and middle 


classes, from whom ho ehoH(^ his 
most trusted coimsellors, whiles 
jealously eurhiug tli<s power of t.lus 
uohilit.y. (loanse in his phsasui'tss 
and (shoie(s of a,ssoeiat(‘.s, e.rmsl a.ud 
sensual, lus was uevertludesss a ma,u 
of ('Xtra.or(liuary suhthd.y, grtai.t 
administ.i'at.ive' (sapaeity, ami of tlu‘ 
higlu'st personal courages. 

Jjouis, who had euuhil.tereal the' 
last. ye'fU'H of lus fallu'r’s lile by bis 
(semtiuual iut.rigiu's, smsecsHlesd him 
iu MOL Pitile.ss taxjd.iou brought 
about a gesm'i'al resvolt iu M05, 
whiesli re'Hultesl in i.lus reMuissiou of 
c<srt.a.iu burdens. Ijouis was ma.de 
prisoue'r by bis powerful rival, 

I Pukes (Ihaiies of Burgundy, while 
on a visit t.o t.hat niksr iu Mtis, ami 
only ('se,a,p(sd ex(*eutie»u by eliul of 
mjiuy preunisi'H. dhxsaehe'ry on bot.h 
sidesH brought the hostilil.k'H whiesh 
tsuHued to a sjxsesdy eiose*. In I 1 72 
(soesi-eive measuroH of the mosli in- 
faimms kind were takesn against 
the nobility, who had [iroposed to 
assign tlus esrenvu to Me I ward IV of 
hhiglaud. Kdward huieUMl in, ld'a.mse 
wit.h a large army, hut was bought 
(d'f, and Louis’s (sajohsry re'ueltsre'd 
tiles invasion miga,tory. Louis die'd 
at IMe'iSsis-hs-^’emrs, A\ig. 20, 1182. 

/iiltliotjntphff, Memioires, P, de 
tkmiitu's, lihlli; IjCitilin'H, J. Va.('S(m 
and K. ( 'luiiruivay , IK82: P. Pas- 
eiuier, I St)5 ; Lib'', U. llu,r(\ 1007. 

Louis Xll (M02 1515), Kini? 
of Praueo, blOH 1515. A son of 
(diarless, duke* of ()rl(sa.us, the poest, 
he' was (b'Hes'udesel from ( duirless V, 
hut. did not; luMsome' heur t.o t.hes 
tluofie lor some* years, ILs ma.rrie'd 
fJeanues (eaiioins(''d 1050), a da, ligh- 
ter ol Louis ,\l, and as dukes of 
OrhsiiiiH wa.s actives during the 
re'igns of t,ha.t king and of (Iharless 
VII L Umh'r the' la.|,t<‘r he h'd a 
re'volti which resNiilksl in bis inipri* 
Honmemt., but. he was soon frees, a.nel 
in blO-l lies sesrvt'd with the' Pre'iieh 
forces in Italy , hi April. bl08, he 
hesennu' king on t.lu' I’uihires ed’d iresei, 
lu'irs to Lharh's VM I L 

AsHe'rting his right as lu'ir to t ins 
2’wo Sieilie's and, as gra.mlHon of 
yale'nt.ina. Vdseonti, to Milan, Louis 
invaeleel Italy in bP.lt) wit.h lA'rdi- 
nand of Spain, a, [irojesest which h'd 
to a, prolonge'd rivn,lry heO.weesn 
I'h'a.iKse a,nel Npairi. ,lbs se'cnre'd tlu' 
pre > v . o r Bri tt any by m a rry i i ig An ms 
of Hritta.ny, widow of Iuh pre'ih'- 
emssor, al't-er the anmihueiit of bis 
lirst. marriages, hi 1508 Im e'lit.e're'd 
willi Popes Julius II, the esmperor, 
and Id'rdinand irite) tins bsn,gu(*i of 
Camluui, t.lm jnirposes of whieb W'ns 
to (jiHsll the growing power of 
Ve'uiese, but onuses its presle'usions 
had 1 k'('U eheseskeel, lie eirifled into 
liostilitie'H with Julius and hy tins 
gre'id, vieleiry eif Have'una 10*1512 
Bubjugatc'd practically the whoks of 


It.aly, whieli, Imwesvesr, lies was 
mmbles t.o rct.uiu, A epmrred with 
Ih'ury Vni of hhiglaml lesd to t.lus 
elesfca,t ()f tlie' bi'estieh at Luiuo,gn.l.(s, 
mxi.r ( la.la.is, iu 151,2, a.ud the' esusn- 
iug t.resal.y of Orlesa.ns was diHa,(U 
va.u(i<i.g(sous t.o h’rauees, 

Louis t.ook', as hi.s third wile, 
Ma.ry, siste'r eif Ib'ury Vlll, hut 
Hurvive'd t.lus wesddiug liy only l.hre'es 
moiddiH, dying -bin. 1, 1515. lu 
150li lies had resssivesd by publies 
a.eselauia.tiiou t.hes titles of fa.t.liesr of 
llis people*, preiof (.hat, desspite' bis 
many milita-ry misfortuiu's and uu- 
wiso foreign poliesy, lie was apfires- 
cia,t.(‘(l by his subje'cts for tins imuiy 
polil,i(sal aelva,nl.a,g<'M be lia.d eon- 
lerreul upon iJu'in. (lofinttll Louin 
Xll est Alims (les Bre'ta.gms. P. 
Ivacroix 1882; Ihstoire' eh' Louis 
Xll, A. It. eles Maulde', I 88t) 1)2. 

Louis Xni ( 1(501 ‘LI). King of 
Pra,ms(s, 1(5 1() .12. 'Plus sou of Ib'iiry 
IV and Many des’ Me'diesi, be wals 
born Sespt. 27, 1(5(11, a.ml ea.nies 
to t.lus tibroms oii t.lus d('a,tli of bis 
fatJusi' in 1(510, A s[)oil(. ehild, he 
re'ce'ivc'd (.lies worst [lossible' guid- 
a.ms(' from bis motlu'r, a.ml fi'om tins 
lirsi, wa.s plunge'd in a.n a.t.inoHph<'r(s 
of esoiiri inti'ijipie, (,o wbieli bis vv(*alf, 
elia.ra(d,('r wji,h msve'r a,ble, to rise 
Hliperioi’. 

22u' abse'mses of se't.tled gove't'u- 
uusiit. Uiud the' me'iiae’e' of (lie* Pro- 
test, a.ut pa,rt.y ee'iit.jH'd ait l^a Ueu 
elie'lhs pn'eipitait.i'd civil \va.r in 
1(510, a.ml a,f(('r a. e'oullict of (.wo 
ye'ars, iu which the* king;, t.lu' gre‘a,t 
mdiles, ami (lies eiue'e'ii dowu.g(*r 
opposesel ca.esh o(.he*r in esver varyiii"; 
(sombiiiat.ious, (lu‘ rises of Itiehelie'U 
iiit.roeluce'd Hl.nhilily iid.o u.lfairH. 
lies resehusc'd La Itotshe'llt' in 1(528, 
a.ml Mucee'e'de'el in gaining absohdes 
iulluesncc' over tins weak l.)Om'n, wbo,, 
t.liemgh (iemra.gcous a.H a, niili(a.ry 
h'a,d(sr. wa.s no imd.eb for (-lies aMt.ule 
eliur<‘bum.n in dijilonudie. a(Ta.irH. 
2'lus ('Stia/blishmeut. eif a ee'id.ral 
powesr uneoutrolh'd by uoble's or 
pa,rlia.uusat. vva.s a.e.hi(‘ve'(b a.ml by 
tlus (slTorts of (In* ca.rdiun)l l.lm 
I'Ve'tieli erowii he*(sa.ni(' more' power- 
ful t.liau jiit. any former period. 

d'his ('lesva.tiou u,woke' a.n iu- 
urdiuates pride' iu Louis, who be*"^ 
eanus d(sa.d to a.ll ua,t.ura.| fee'liuga 
aiid aes<|ui(‘Me('d in t.he iusnl(.H whie'h 
Itieslu'lie'u dire'cte'd a,(. his motlu'C, 
brotiu'r, a.ml epu'esn, t.lus mo 
feirtuualo Aums of Austria. lies 
diesel May 1 I, lO-Ll, leaving; a. repm 
tat ion fe>r pe'moua.! eoura-geg (sotm 
biiu'd wit.h, a we'ak nud(*rHta<U(liug, 
lies ksft two HouH, Louis XIV aiid 
Philip, dukes eif OrlesauH. 

HihUutjmphp, Lemia XU I eit 
liiesheslhai, M. 2’eipin, 187(1; ILm, 
toires des Kii-h('lien, (L Hanot, aux* 
lHt)2 dt)02 ; Louis XIH d'apres aa 
eorr(SM[n)udaiu'(' avi'c Liehe'Iieug It, 
des _B(*au('hamp, 1002; (tmrt of 
Louis XLIL K, A. Pal, more 11)00. 
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LOUSS XIV 

Lotus XIV (163S-1715). King 
of France^ 1643— K lo. A son of 
Louis XIII and Anne of Austria, 
he was born at tJt. 

Germaine-en-Laye 
Sept. 5, 163S. Ho 
became king before 
be was five, and was educated for 
that position. In 1660 he really 
began to rule, in the same year 
marry hig Maria Theresa, a Spanish 
princess. 

Louis reigned for 72 years, one 
of the most glorious peiiods in the 
history of France. Lor nniel;. o*. it 
her armies u ere invincible, but it 
was more notable for its art and 
literature, while the iuiiuence of 
the court on manners and taste can 
hardly be exaggerated. Of all the 
national activities, Louis was the 
centre. His industry was tremen- 
dous and he spoke truly w'hen he 
said ‘‘ the state, it is I.” His hand 
was in almost every move of Euro- 
pean politics, planning aggressions, 
arranging campaigns, huying alii- 
anees ; he attended personally to 
all, and also found time to build 
palaces, to encourage literature and 
art, and to take a fill of pleasure. 

Louis carried on a scries of w^ars, 
the main object of which was to 
make him the dictator of Europe. 

By 1678 he had achieved a great 
measure of success, but afterwards 
he was less fortunate, and the 
treaty of Utrecht (1713) was a 
deep humiliation to France. He 
did, however, extend his country’s 
boundaries, while for fifty years 
he was the most influential figure 
in European politics. After the 
death of Maria Theresa in 1683, 

Louis married his mistre.ss, Mine, 
de Maintenon, who had great in- 
fluence, and is regarded as being 
responsible for the interest in 

religion, or perhaps rather in aux Oerfs. He maiTu^d in I /-i» 


as a king. He impre,ss(‘d 
upon li is ago as no iiu x fi ‘ri i so v c r( ‘ ig 1 1 
has ever (lone, ainl sUiuds»>ui as ( lie 
ruler who more than any ollim 
typifies kingship. All lt<ni,'!;h (‘is 
calos.sal vuinit.y was nccompaidod 
by a good deal of piMetu’alM'iiso, 
his cxtravagaiu^c a.nd sellislitu'S.i 
cost Kranco dear. In llu‘ sun 
king, the graml moimrcli as bo 
called bimselC— arc. se(ui both tlu^ 
best and the worst of absoliiG^ 
monarchy. 

Hilibix/i'iiphil. do Louis 

XLV, thltaiib, ITol, ; Moitioirs of 
Saint Simon, .Fng. Irans., IKOfi; 

Louis XlVb A. Hassall, I.S!I,I; 

ILLsIuiro do Kranc(‘, voIh. 7 S, od. 
E. Lavisso, lliOI ; Tlio ;\c;o ol 
Louts XIV, Lord Aoi(.iK IPi)2; 

Louis XIV, Sii- (!. Lotrio. n(‘v\ od, 
10-10. 

Louis XV (1710 14). King of 
France, 17ld-74, Son of Louis, diiKi^ 
of liurguiuly, bo was the groa.L- 
grandson of Louis I V, 1 1 > 
wliOHo Ibronc! lie, la'casnc' 
bcir in 1712. Lorn I'VI). 
lb, 1710, his mothiM* lu'ing a prin- 
cess of Savoy, ho was cdiicnlml 
under the diredion of Fhsiry. Ali 
five ho became king and in 1723 
was d(‘clarc(l of ag(', but (lie con- 
duet of affairs was not in bis liiunls 
until 1743, and then only pari inlly. 

His long reign was oru' of mis- 
fortune for Eranee. Tlu^ Si'Vt'ii 
Years’ Wareiubsl in a Innniliat ing 
peace, while the linaneial condil ion 
of the country grew st^nidily worsig 
and without ability or industry 
Louis did nothing to avnu’t Hit' ap- 
proaching calaclysm. Ills privaL* 
life is generally regarded as moi'i* 
than usually scandalou.s. ill' had 
a succession of mistresses, of whom 
Mmc. do Pompadour and Mmi'. du 
Barry are best known, while st orii'S 
are told of his seraglio in I he Parc 


orthodoxy, that marked his con- 
cluding years. His earlier mis- 
tresses included ]\Ille. de la Valliere 
and Mme. de Mon- 
tespan. His son 
Louis, and his 
grandson, the duke 
of Burgundy, died 
l^efore him, leaving 
his great-grandson, 
afterwards Louis 
XV, his heii*. Xat- 
ural children in- 
cluded two sons by 
Mme. de Montes- 
pan, who were 
legitimatised. Louis 
died Sept. 1, 1715. 

^ As a man Louis 
did not possess ex- 
ceptional abilities 
of any kind, but be 
was certainly great 


ol LtMii.'i ( lie \\'('1I lnhu'nl 

lie, d iiriu;’; n n illncM in 1711, 
it of ;in \i<‘l \ w ;ri (hou n 

for hie riM’ov *'i'\ . Tide f(‘ciiu^", w .m 
not in cv idnii’o w lirii In* d icd, 
l\];iy Id. I Vi L lo be ,.ur('i'tM!cd by 
lii;i gr.i iidnoii, I <nui,s \ \ ! . 'riic 
.Miiy in,'-; . 1 1 1 ribnl I'd ( n I <oid i, “ A fl cr 
MU', (lie (!clii‘';c.” <'liarucl (lii' 
man 11 ud ( liu sipy. ( 'ua.'in/f The Leal 
LouiM X \d A,('. P. I In'V'M rd. lUdh. 


nil 


'U 


lUlC'l, 


I' 


Louia X cml 
Gaxollc, ITU. 

Louis XVI I'lVdl P3L Knii' of 
Pi-aiicc, 1771 62. Pornal \'craailica 
All!-. 23, l7dL I 111' non 


o' 


amia, 





Marie Leezo/.ynska, (laugh I cr of 
StanislauH, the deposed king of 
Poland. Undoserv^cdly, he won Hie 



T 4 ?s ; Louis XII, 

If Si Louis XV. n 1 B- 

74 , Louis XVI, 1774-92 ; Louis XVII, titular king, 17934)6 ; Louis XVIII 

rcigneu de facto, 1814-24 


Hm daupbiu. am! a 
graiuham of I ami i X \\ 
he b(HMiue lu'ir (o 
I he Huame in I d!.* 
and a I l!> bei’aiiie Km,",. Idn* le 
yi'iii’i' li<‘ ruled, u bile I he eondil ion 
of (he cimnliy ";re\\ alemlily 
woi’f-H', and I hell, m L/Si), eaiim 
i he Uevolut inn, lie remained on 
ihe llirnne for a Inriher Uirei' 
year.M, !ilHinn'«h Ida pouer 'aink lo 
'/erm In .lum\ lUH, he (hal In 
Mo'ennea, bul lo' wan bri»u"Ji( bin-K 
(o Paria. u hen' he look an mil h lo 
I'eifpi aa a. eonal ilnt tonal Idng. In 
iSepl., 1762, llu' Idnpl) olVu’e wan 
ahnliahed. 

Louia ( 'apel, aa he- ua.i iailled, 
waM wit houl any junl ilieal ton I ned, 
foiniil ipdlly <il I reaaoii nf*a utal (he 
n'publie, ami mt dan, 21. 176.3, wua 
gidllnlimal ; hi.a ude. Marie Atdoi 
nelle, a Ilapnhuri'' piineoaa, whom 
he had married in IVVO, nhared Ida 
fnie. 'I'hi'ir elder tion dieil before 
Ida parcnla ; a aon and a daughler 
rmnaiiu'd IlnH itulnr lamia X \'l I, 
and Marie 'I’luu'erie, who mnvivaal 
the horrora to whieh abe wan ntih- 
mil led, ami ilietl in 1 Sol , Louia 
,X \‘rKinlenlionfi uei'egood, and Ida 
jieramial eharaeler formed a plena 
ing i‘oiiinml to ihal of Ida grnmiF 
falhi'r, bul he laekml entirely 
polilieul inaighi and imlgemeni. 
('oh, mil Loin, a X\'I and Marie 
Anbnnet (e, A. F, P. 
Ilagipird, 1666. 

XVn 

(ITHd 6.3).^ Nmui' 
iml king nf I’’rnnee, 
1 763 6o, 63ie at'C - 
end aon of LouiH 
X\‘L he w'Hit lami 
id Verna idea, March 
2L l7Mo, In I7K6, 
on Ida elder hroHo 
er'a death, he he- 
came indr to ihe 
throm* whudi he 
mn I'r imeended, In 
Aug., 1762, In* vvim 
i a k e n to t h e 
'rmnpliu and from 
then oiiuarda the 

hoT’* hiatorv 
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largely e()nj('einr(‘. lit* htH-anie, 
nominally kin**' on tlu* (‘xeenilon oi' 
his ra,tlH*r, .kin. iJl, 171), ‘5, hul In* 
i*t‘inaine(l in tin* 'remph*, and in 
duiu*, 1705, his dt'aih was an- 
iioune(‘(l. Souk* lliink, however, 
I hat lit^ es(ai.{)(*(k and after tln^ I’es- 
lorailoit of tin* Bourbons a. numbei’ 
of ])ei'sous (‘hvin\(‘d to lu* In*. Cod- 
DiilCVho Dauphin, (k Lt'udirt*, Big. 
trails. 11)22; d'he Shadow-K iipi,', 
H. R,. Madok RigL traus. Il):il). 

Louis XVIII ( 1 7.70 1 H2d ). K iuy 
of h' ranee, (irandsoii of Bonis .\V 
and brotht*r of lamis X\d, he was 
born a,t \k'rsalll(*s, Nov. 
y^yy^l7, 1755. I u U *nst* Iv' j ( ‘u I o u H 
of Marita Autoin(*t:t(*, Mou- 
sieur, a^s lu' was sl.yh'tl, 
teas involvt'd in all llu^ eourt in- 


t ri,i»‘ueH, and ati tin* lirsi muriuuring 
of the Rt*voliition iiosed as a fritmd 
of th(*^ peoplt*. llti r(*main(Ml in 
Baris until tin* Hiji;ht. of Bonis X\'B 
wht'n, niort^ forlainalt* than his 
brotla*!’, ht* sneeet'dt'd in inakiig' 
his ^v'ay to (\)bh'nz. ll(*r(* In^ rgnii'ed 
as the lH*ad ol‘ tin* Royalists, dt*- 
ehirt*d himsi'll' reg(*nt ald'r tin* t'.xe* 
eiition of Bouis, and on the death 
of tin* dauphin, in 171)5, pro- 
elainH*d himst'lf king as Bonis 
XVI IB The next 12 yt'ars In* spt'iit 
M'and(*ring about .Biu'ope, Mt'b 
eonit'd nowhen*, aaul n‘dne('d ak 
tinn‘s to extrenu*. pov(*rty. 

In 1S()7 Btnds wt'iit to h^ngland, 
wln'rt* lu' reniaiiH'd until the vic- 
tory of tin*- Allit*d a.rnnVs in ISM 
opened the way to Bai-is. lit* (‘ii- 
tt'red his capital May 2, but. altt'i* 
somt' montlis oi' unsat isfact.ory 
gov(‘nim(*nt, vvas oblig(*d to taike 
llight on ,Nai)ol(oirs t'seapt* from 
Riba, Onet^ again, aftor \Vaterloo, 
he n*turn<*d to Baris, July H, 1815, 
to reign until his d<*ath. (!ripph*d 
with gout and t*nfe(*bled liy his life 
of disappoint, nu*nts a,nd wa,nd(*r- 
ings, In* jWiSstul from tin*, hands ol‘ 
one fa,vonrito to another and failtal 
t,o (\sta.bliMh Ins govt*rnment, on a, 
Jirm liasis by tin* grant ing of such 
eonst.itnt ional reforms as tin* age 
(I<*ma,nded, Ib* di(*d Sept,. Kk 1821, 
and, his marriagt* having be(*n 
barrt'n, the thront* passt'tl to his 
brotln*r, (Jiarh'S Ace Bonis 

XVIII, M. B. Sandars, ]!)l(). 

Louis I (1785 18158). iM'ng of 
Bavaria. A son ol' Maximilian 
Jt)S(‘ph, who beeann* in 171)9 elector 
and in 18t)t5 king of Baamria, bt* was 
born ai Strasbourg, .Vug, 25, 178<». 
Ikilitleally liostile t<i Brunei* and a 
sympa,fhisi*r with liberal ideas. In* 
slmwed Ibis lattt*!* l,i*ait. (d't,<*i’ 1825, 
wht'n In* b(*eame king, tind tin* 
t*arlit*r years tif his v(‘ign (drnu'd 
a, f)t‘rifHl of t'nligblont'tl progi't'ssin 
pMities, in t'flueation ainl eidlni'e, 
and m industiw, lb* also ss no 

» I 


jiatliist'd with lln* tlt*sir(^ of 
< b't*ee(“ for iud(‘pt*ntl(*in*t‘. 

Bouis )K*ea,me le.ss libt'ral in bis 
itlea.s as yi'urs wenti tin, or aIlow(‘(l 
his advisers t,t> imikt* him so. In 


he abdieatt*tl Nov, 1), 1918, and 
di(*d, Oei. 17, 1921. Ace hiavaria. 

Louis I (1925 82). King (»f 
Hungary and Bolantl. A stm of 
(Jiarh's B,t)h('rt, king of llimgarv, 



yy,;,! In* beea,nn* kin 
in [|i 




Loins, kius's of Bavaria. Lott to right, 

and Louis III 

BS'R) ht* fornu'd a. eoiinexinn with 
tlni (laneer Btila. Moiitt*/, u ht) usetl 
ht'i* inllut'iiet* t'sptadally againsl. tin' 
tltnnimud. Calholie party. ''I'liis 
Wtis Idllowetl by (lit* uurt*.s(. tif ISIS, 
anti tlm king's abtlieation on 
March 2t). Lt)uis livt'tl t)n, partly 
in Itonit*, until h'eb. 28, 18(58. lit* 
had ft)ur st)ns, out* t)f \vht)m was 
Otit), king t>f t h’t't'ct*, anti anot ht'i' 
his snet,’t'sst)r, Maximilian IB 
Munhli owed to him its liiu'sti bnihl- 
ings a.nti its great. a.r(. et)llt*el ions. 

Louis n (IS.|5 8(5). King of 
Biivaria. Tin* t'ltit'sl. son of King 
Maximilian .11, he was btirn Ang. 
25, 1815. IBs inlt*rt*sls wt'iv in 
art aiitl nnisie. rather (Imn atfairs 
of stait*, of which In* was t|uile 
ignorant, when he bt‘eu.me king in 
18(54. Ilis ministers eomniit t.etl 
Bavaria, l.t) tin* siih* t)f Anst i’ia. in 
18(5(5 a.ntl tt) tluit of Brussia, in 1870. 
Ilti ht'eaiut^ frit'Mtlly with Biehartl 
Wbi.giK'r, tit) earry out. whose t‘X- 
pt'iisivt* itlt'as ht* provith'tl immt’iist* 
sums, a. eoiirst* that nmde hot h vt'ry 
nnptipidar with Hit) Ihivaidans. He 
liad ot.ht*i* favouritt*s, a.ntl stxni tit*- 
vt‘lt)pt*tl sympt-oms t)f mt'nttd th*- 
rnngt'm<*nt., tun* sym[)t.t)m of which 
was a, tlt'sirt* ft)r .stilituth*. gral ily 
Hits wdiim gn*at sums wt*re s[)(‘nt. 
tin resitlt'iiet'H a.t I lohenselnvangau 
and t‘lMt‘wdit*rt*, on tin* pt'rformanet* 
of plays with himst'lf a.s tin* tmly 
Hpt*el.a(.oi\ a.ntl on t)tht*r t*eet*n- 
trieitlt'S. In Jnnt*, 188(5, ht* was 
tlt'clart'd ineapn.bl(* of rtiling. His 
unelt* Bnitpold ht'camt* l•t*gen(l on 
June 10, a.inl tm .Hum IJ (he. king 
and hisdoettir wt're drtiw nt'd in ( ht* 
lake ol’ Htarnlierg. (^oihsuK Ko- 
iiuinet* t)f Budwig II ; Bifi*, h\ M, 
01't‘n, hhig. t rails, 1 9117. 1^'. (b*rar(l, 
1899, 

Louis m(l8J5 1921). King of 
lia varia, A stm of Briueo Bnit fiold, 
ainl grandsou of King Btuii.s I, la* 
was 1)01*11 Jan, 7, 1845, In 18(58 In* 
marrit'd the art'litluehess .Maria 
J'fit'rt'Sa t)f Aiisl.riH.~Ksti‘"l\ltith'na. 

( )n t he tlt'U th of Ins fail her, Det*. 12, 
1912, ht* Hiieet*t‘tl<)tl him as rt'gviit. 
t»f Bfn ai'ia, King OH t» bt'ing insnin*, 
Broelaiined King, Nn\. 5, 19115, 


yd I'cign was out* o( 
w i\ r fa r t* , in 
which In* w'as 
usnaJI V suee(*s.'n 

4 

fill ; this a nd his 
(It'a lings with 
otln*r kings in 
Louis I, Louis IX, the inlt'rt'.sts of 

his eoiint ry won 
for him (he tith* t>f ( In* (Irt'at, Ht* 
I'onght' Vh'iiit'e for tihe possession of 
DaJnmtia, wldeh was givt*n to him 
in 1.958, anti ft fni’tht'r wai* (1.978 
81 ) (‘onlirint'd his (lo.sst'ssioii I heiv- 
of, I lo was less siieeessfiik litiw'evt*!', 
in his t'lTorts to sei-ure Na.ph's. hi 
1,970 lit) snee('t*dt*t[ liis unelt* Oasi' 
mil' as king of Boland, and ahout 
Hit* sann* iiiiK* was iiivo!vt-d in a 
war wit li 9bii’k(‘y. IB* dietl .Si'pt . 
10, 1.982, leaA'ing l.wo tlaii'dders 


"if- 




of whom one was to have Hungary 
anti tin* oHii'i* Bolainh Ace 
Hungnr,\ : Bolainb 
Louis II (150(5 2(5). King of 
Ihmgniy anti Btiln'mia, 'flit* stm 
tij' Batlislas, king; of Boln*niia, who 
h a. tl b t* (' ri 
eht)Mt*n king t)f 
H u nga ry in 
M90, lit) sue* 
e t* t* tl t* tl hi s 
f a t h t* r ill 
MarehJbKi.As 
lit* gi'ew up In* 
ea.rt*d tmly for 
fileasiirt's, a-inl 
vv 



«H KiwAmmKwy 

olgovt'i'iimg lii.s 

tiW'o (I'tadih'd kingdoms. Tin* 9'nrks 
Mtt*a.diI^^' atlvaiieed agaiinit Hun- 
gary, nnd Btaiis could ob(;iiu no 
aid fn 1111 ibrt*ign pt)\V(*r;i, e.vetgil. 
IVtim tin* emperor Vliaih's V, 
whose trt)t)ps, ln>we\’t‘r, arrivetl 
t.tit) late. 'I'ho loyally td' John 
Zapolya. being siispeeted, the 
young king assnnn'tl tin* eonimand 
of his lit t h* army, w Ineli wiis id 
terly o\'t*rl hrow’u b^\ (lie suit an 
Solyimiiuii Mohae.s, Ang. 29, 152(5. 
l.<oniM was drt)Wiu*tl udnli* (a, king, 
(Iigh(., JMit* royal house tif Hungary 
a.ntl Bohemia i)(*ing ('xtiin*!., tlm 
vueant. Ihrout'S wt'n* <*ouf(*rr<*d ou 
h'ertlimnni tif Ibipshiir g , ^8 / f 1 0 t 
tiinaiid I ; Mohnes, 

Louis 870). King; t.if tlm 
h'l'anks, eallt'tl tin) (h'rman, A 
ytiniigei’ son oft ht*emp(‘rt)r Boidat, 
and a grandson nf ( diarh'inagut*, Im 
reeeivt'd Uaiaria nnd tin* laud.s B, 
tif it, in 817, and in 825 In* begjui to 
rule ( his kingdom, his eafiilfd being 
Rati.'ibou, lb* Wil l afio oeeiipioid in 
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the constant quarrels in the royal 
family, ■vyhich came to a head when 
the old emperor died in 840. War 
broke out, the result being the im- 
portant treaty of \"erdun (843), by 
which the empire was divided 
among Louis and his two brothers. 
In 869 Louis and his half-brother, 
Charles the Bald, agreed to divide 
the lands of their dead nephew, 
Lothair. Louis died Aug. 28, 87G. 

Louis (893-911). German king, 
called the Child. Through his 
father, Arnulf, he was descended 
from Charlemagne, of whose house 
he was the last representative in 
G( 3 rmany. He was only a child 
on Arnulf’s death in 899, and the 
government of Germany was 
placed in the hands of Otto, duke 
of Saxony, and Hatto, archbishop 
of Mainz, He died Sept. 34, 911. 

Louis, Count or Nassau (1538- 
74). Dutch soldier. Born Jan. 10 , 
1538, at Dhlenburg, he was a 

younger bro- 
ther of William 
the Silent, 
prince of 
Orange (q.v.). 
He became the 
head of the 


party known as 
;| ^le Gueux, or 
Beggars. Be- 


‘I'incc Alborl., ;:|hi 


and met over 20 ehaH<‘ng('r.s for ..u*. 

his title including Sclimoliiig, ( ho \ i('toi'i)i. aini rrince iViiiorl-, ahe 
Welshman Tommy Ihirr, and was born ManL IS. |S(s.’ ,|n<l 

Max Baer. Louis, nieknaam^d ' ' ■ - ' ■ 

'“brown bomber” and nuiowiK'd 
for his clean fighting, rcla’rcd un- 
defeated ill 1049. 

Louisa. Ghristain naano, l,lio 
feminine of Louis. The fonn 
Louise is frequent in Lngla.nd and 
Fi-ance. Jmuisa Dorothea, (1710 
67), wife of Brcderi(9v 11, diikii of 
Saxc-Gotha, made lu'r eoiirli a 
centre of culture. J^ouisa Clrika, 

(1721-82), a sister of Lnahnaek 

j. t. _ /~i I • I 1 . . . 



Princflfw houiae, 
DudniHs oj AnryH 


ep(i/(Ml hoi), 

>'‘e * 'a r«) I i n (' 
Albt'rla. Nile 

'Va,'i ('dnr.'i ( <•< I 
I’l’iA a(( 4 y, and 
on Mar'cli iq 
« s 7 I , M 

inarried (n ( he 
"I a r q II eaa of’ 
I a inKa a | ( et , 
ward a 9 ( 1 , 

< I n k<" ( i( A M' y 



V —/I I n » n 1 n IV ” • < I n IvO ( 11 ,\ I I. y I j 

the Great, maiTha! .Adolphus SIk' at’eninpaiiical hint Id ('iinbl.' 
ped.rick, king <.f ',SI,o wl.n, l„. b,,, rvrZurlZr 

founded an aeadciuy at Ntoiik* 4'h(^ prineena, v\ Im iaul ii(M<||j|(i,',!|/ 
holm. Louise of iSa,voy (M7() was lel(. a, widow d) |q|,( ,,,,a' 
1531), the mother of Fra, ...is ( of ,lnvn„.,l horoolf lo , -I, illl,: ' ! 

hrance, took a leading pa,rt in (,h(' snil.s. She diial I lee 'J I'lun 
politics of her time. ' Louiso (< ,'er / V/ ’ i ” f r-n 

Louisburg Town ,uKl |,ort of l.si„). V,„v„ on',4:,,M I , 

Cape Brotoii, Nova he, ,ti, ■ 1 , 1 , •Hi,,,. ,,, j,': 

Sytlncy-Loiiishiirg riy. l|,i,iov,'r Mtvi, li, V'''r 

on a fine harbour, it h,i.si,i,|ior(,„„t I),.,. ' "*•■■'"0,1,, 

fisheries Pnn I ni^> . 'iiaiaiod Iheennvn 

rm . ' ^ pnnei' of priiaaia ulm i,. I 

iho interest of Louisburg is iMHaiini' Kim- hrederiel W’.I !’ 
mainly hisiorica,!. On i-IuMipnosite 1 1 1 fer lii\i-i" i i ^ ‘lliani 


■trr ,, iv , I •'■aaii,'',, (','1 leeial 

Uorld. By the treaty of III, ivuhl,, viNil,|.,l N,n,„ 

France giive up Nova. Bi'oi.ia,, luu, i,.|,„i 


'•on ;|( 


.'iit 


Louis of Nassau, tirino- +n Po,. 
Dutch soldier 

many, he was 
summoned to appear before the 
Council of Blood, but replied by 
entering the Netherlands with an 
armed force. _ Defeated at Jem- 
mingen, he withdrew to Germany 
and raised a force to aid the 
Huguenots in France. After 
sharing m the defeat at Moncon- 
tour m p69, Louis surprised Mons 
and on its recapture again went to 
Germany. He invaded the Nether- 
lands, but was defeated and slain, 

M ^ tile 

heath of Mook, April 14, 1574 

American 

hover. Joseph Louis Barrow was 

.mT' Ento “"y 

ing the cham- 
pionship ring 
in 1934 , this 
negro made 
over two million 
dollars from 57 
contests up to 
1942, of which 
’iGth his tre- 

niendouspunch Jje Louis, 
he won -19 by American boxer 

Ihe only opponent to beat him 

Jnne 19, 1936. 
Louis became the youngest world 
heaj-j.weight champion by beating 
h- J. Braddock, June dj 1937 


« I ^ » I ‘ ' I I ' » 1 I I 1 I 

vainly Irii'd in iii,lj,,,o pim p, 


Franco ga,v(^ up Nova, Nc'oi.ia,, 
retained Capo 
Breton and luu-- 
tain fishing rights. 

On (!ape Breton 
the French built 
a strong fortress 
which tliej^ called 
Louisburg. In 
1745 the colonists 
in the New Fng. 
land states, hav- 
ing suffered much 
from French com- 
petition in the 
fisheries, sent an 

^ X p c d i t i o n "“i — -- 

agaiiiist it. J’ho I'Ouisbiug, Nova Scjoi View of 
home noveriunnuf mins of (Jui old Fronoh forti-ml***** ^*^^*** 




aided with a fleet, ami in Alareh thifi, >i ft 
1745, the siege iM'ii'an Ilie foi'ii'ow ' ** *!' IcrniN iinpo.uMl 011 

pidoutuntilJumi A Uw,;:.! '""'I H'. ISM), 

by the Britiuh until 17.1 H vviuiu . ""’1 by Ihu 

wae re.storo<l to A'nuo y 1 . 'n'r" '’I',’"'""'"' '■'‘"'■'"'■'K 

treaty of Aix-la-ChapulIu Jn ITW ^ f i"' 

•ig'Bh attacked by a foruu of ur,unr*“i — 7 /''''''''I"''")-'.',. „r 

under BoscawiMi, which assent hliri I "I New Guinea, In., 

at Halifax, ami thu mmi'laiulcil 7' i, i Am.i ,'„h,iii ('uuiiiun,. 

\ olfe taking a promimuil, pui'l, ui (h,;' ' , ''‘'l"i'> (-/.'M, 

tins operation. A/W thu Fivuuh \ ' 7 Ml, 

fleet had boon dustixiyud the „|, ,. iiii,l |■|,., Tli,,n> 

surrendered. Tho M Zuml . ' ;‘'.mll i, lul.,. „ral„||,.,. 

tion.s_ fllsjtn.inf ..j j» ‘ lUltl leelM iiielunled in ({n* itrt«* ' 


tions, dismantlml at th(5 surnuuh*!'" **^'*'*'\ '*”’*'^**'‘** 

now form part of tho Louisbui'ir liT "^7 ■ iuluiufi ui’u 

natural Iikstorio park. ■' iv. uv!l,'"''r ,■ 1 . 011 ^ 

Louise (,1848-103!)). HriliMh kl! I ’ '■ '? 
micoss, known aluo „NVu.! 'V' '„w loul muully „f ,•„ml 


Bnnooss, l^now,; ' X’ r ■■■'k.ly 

duehe.ss of Argyll. Tho si.\tii eliiiii ,,'|-"IG'7'’ l'"iii'l 

‘•I'll" l«i'Kur ,,,|,„„ 1 .,. „ 


<»(♦ iinuie 
uliU'h tiro 
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inliiibiliod TTiosily by Ibipiiiin and 
MolaiioMia^i Ka,va;j;t‘H. l)iM(a)v('rcd 
by ’'rom^.s in HJOi), they wa'.ra ocaui- 
])iorl ))y iiio UritiMb in IHSS, aaul 
iaJvt'n over by AnHl,ra.lia in 11)01. 

In Mai’ab, 11)12, ilu^ rla.painso 
occupi(Ml iha ia., wbicli ji 2 ;av(i ilnan 
coinnnind of tho N. (Mitay into tlu'. 
Ooral S(‘a., aiiid aHtablialK'd uiiiii'ldH. 
AnatralianH retiapiairial iho ia., 
May, ll)-bl. 

Lomsiana* Fopiikt Kronc.h 
province in JST. Ain(a-i(ai, niiieh 
ia,riu;er tha.n th(^ proMcat Htal;e. La, 
Sall(i sailed down tlie Mi,ssiM,sip[)i, 
and took poH,M(\ssion of the region 
in the naincii ot Louis .XIV, in 
whose honour lu^ iuiiiumI it Louisi- 
ana,, April 1), 1()K2. It extiauhal 
nominally Irom the Britisli e-oloni(\s 
in th(‘ t], to t,lipHo of (Spain in the 
W., and from the firescmt Ma,nitoba, 
and the (Jrea.t La,kes, to the (jlnlt 
of Mexico. Th(^ Itoeky Mts. wt're 
r(^|:!;ard(Ml as dividiiifj; it iVom 
Spanish territory, excaipt that 
Texas was not elaiined by Lraitice. 
An nnsuecessful proprietaiiy colony 
under Antoiiu-i drozat durin^f 
1712--17, Loui.siana, wa,s piranteil 
to dohu Law’s Mississippi Oom- 
pany. The new s<‘,heme tailed 
tliroup;h wild spin', illation, and in 
1732 the province reverted to the 
crown. 

On the loss of Oanada, the left 
bank of the Mississippi, except 
New Orleans, wa,s ceded to (Jreat 
Britaan by i,he i»eaco of Paris, 
1703, the remainder jiassiii}; to 
Sfiain, whic'-h did little to <lev(^lop 
the country, d’alkyrand ur^uid 
Spain 1,0 rt‘a,lize t,he necessity of 
a strong liarriiu' be. t wees i the 
U.S.A. and Mexico, and on Oct. 1, 
LSOO, by th(', secret t,reaity of 
St. Ihh'fonso, Louisiaaia was re- 
stored to Pra,n(‘e. In Dee,, 1803, 
Fra, nee sold the province to the 
U.S.A. for £3,000,000. Mom than 
1,100,000 s((. m, W(M’(' translerred. 
The eoa,st ri'gion of \V. Klorida 
to tlu' Perdido river wa,s c^lainual 
as pa,rt, of Louisia.nar, but remaiiUMl 
Spa-nish till ISIl). 

Louisiana. S. (aad,r*a,l stale o( 
the U.S.A,, on the UuK of Miwii^o 
a,t the mouth of tlie Mississippi. 
Th(^ eoastaJ n^gion is swa.inpy and 
subjeiT to inundation, sometinu's 
due to hurrieaiK^s as in 1057 wlum a 
wind swept inland at 105 m.p.h. 
ca, using some 300 deaths and mak- 
ing ‘10,000 honuOesH, d’lu^ N. and 
N.F. ofthestatiuiri^ ufihuid wlumee 
it slopiis aavay gradually S. Tlua-e 
are fon^Hts of pin(\ eypnw, oak, 
etc. d'he nuiiii sourtu^ of eatu^ sugar 
in eontiiHiital U.S.A,, Louisiana, is 
also the hauling riia^ produe<»r ; 
vogetabh^s a,nd fruit a.re grown. 
Area 48,523 stj. m. 


Louisia,na has a thriving (Ishiiig 
industry, sulpliur and salt miiu'S 
and pi'trohmm wt'lls and relineriivs, 
a.nd nia,nufatd.nr(‘H assoeia-ted with 
the! produedrs of l,!ie la.nd. With 
4,701 m. o(“ na,\'iga.bl(s waliuavays 
- mori'! than any oth(‘r sta.l(^ - 
Louisiana, has also 4,270 m, of rlys. 
d’luMX^ a.r{‘ a sta.te. and other 
nniv('rsii.i(‘s, and an a.grienli.ura,l 
and otlua* eolh*g('s. Ibi.t.on Uougi' 
is l.lu^ eapita.1, hut New Orleans is 
Mu'! largest eily, P<>P* (1050) 
2,083,5 Hi. Louisiana, is niLupie 
among Mu‘ Hta,tt‘H for its strong 
h’rimeii (‘hvinent aiul <‘oni.inuing 
ns(^ of (Veolcs Pnmeh. Many of tiui 
inluibil,a,nts a.re desecaida.nts of 
h’nmeb r< lyalistswlio sough li a.sylnm 
during tlu' k.<‘Volul.ion, It, Is'ca, nu^ 
jiart of tliC! U.S.A. by pni’cluisi', in 
LS03, aiul was admittial to tbes 
union in 1812. It.smidstwe smiators 
a.nd 8 r(‘pr(W'ntativeH to eongn'ss. 

Louisiana. A e.il.y of Missouri, 
U.S.A., in Pike eo. On th(‘ Missis- 
sippi river, 03 m. N. by VV. of St. 
Jvouis, it is Hia'vtsl by rly. Among 
its induMtric‘s ar(^ nnrsm'y ganhm- 
ing, stoiu^ <pia,i'rying, Hour milling, 
a.nd tliei iiuimifa.etun^ of lioots and 
shoes, bimbcir prodne.ts, tools, to- 
bacco, eiga.rH, a.nd (‘arrja,g<‘s. It, also 
e.arries on tra,de in ea.tt.l(% fruit, 
and agricultural prodma^. Pouinb'd 
in 1818, Louisiana wa.s in(‘oi*|>or- 
atial in 1845 and lu'canie a. city 
four yi'ars la,(.er. !N>|). ( 1050) 4,380, 
Louis Philippe (1773 1850). 



i\mg oi v,ne rn'neri, is.m ‘ir 
Iddest son of Ijonis lOiilippis duk 

of O r 1 e a n 
(wlio took 
na.nu') 

,lAlga,litd wh(' 
b i' r eid i 1, a i\ 
tit.les w 1* 
a.boliHlHal 1701 
lu‘ was bor 
Oct. 0, 177: 
Lilvci his fa.tbei 
F ' /yc'''-/;' |)role,SH<‘ 

r(‘Volutio ii a. 
[)rineipl(‘s, r< 
and Ixsainu' 




pudiated bis t.illes 
(•olonel of dragoons in tlu^ revol 
tiona.ry army, lighting at Vain 
n.nd tlema.f)p<\s. After Ids fa.t,bei 
esNc'eut.ion, I70:t, In* iKsai.rue lu'iid 
llu^ OrhaniH bnuieli of the Bon 
bons, wlueb wa,s d<*Heend<al from 


son of Louis X 1 1 L O’ln^ govin'nnu'ut 
having ordered bis ariTst, be (hal 
with l)umouri<‘z to SwiP/an-land, 
and spent many yiwH wandiM'ing 
about Furope, At the court of 
PaJiu'iuo, in IHOO, be rnarri('(l a 
daugliter of Idndinand, king of tlu^ 
O'wo Sieili<u liianstaLHl in 1814, 
he was drivim from hVanei* by the 
hostility of Loiuh XVI H, and 
lived at Twiekimhaiu until 1827, 


His opporliUnity came with the 
revolution of LS:io, when Uha.rhvs 
X a.nd his fa.mily W('t'(' exp(4h‘d. 
Th(‘ hou rgt'ois eonst-itiUtionalists, 
who had nnnb' tin* r‘(‘Volntiion, in- 
vited Louis Pbiiif)p(‘ to tlu‘ Uiroiu'. 
ll<‘ a,ee.(‘pt.ed UiS a, <at,iz('n king, the 
eboH(‘n of t he p(M)ple’. 1 1 is pi'(‘- 
ea-i-ions l.a.sk wa.s to stian’ a middh‘ 
(‘.our“S(^ lH‘t.W('('n demoera.e.y and 
privileg(\ |,<> gnaad mal,erin.l iii- 
ten'sts, and to ma.inta.in p(^a,('o. 
Poi' the lirst, few yi'u.r'S of his riMgii, 
and aigUrin ni 1840, l^’raimo wuis on 
t-Iu' vei‘g(' of revolution. 'I’lu^ king 
oppos<*d tih(' rising Ibh* of ri*- 
pnhlieanisrn and sixualism by 
maintaining a limited franehi.se, 
muzzling t-lu' press, «mrt.a.iling tlu^ 
jury .syst.mn, and by bribery. 

A close entent,(^ wit.b hhigland 
soon t.iifned into eovm’t, hostdit.y, 
largHy as a result- of t.la^ spirit, ed 
foreign! pobe.y of Pa.lm(‘rMl.ou. 
Studiously a.voiding foreign eom» 
pliiuit.ions, t-he goverrmnml, HismuMl 
to t.b(‘ anb'ut idialists who (^a.rr'ied 
on l.la^ Na.[)oleonie. (.ra-ditJon to be 
eompi-omising tlumuiitional honour, 
Tb(> support, givmi to Belgium, a-iid 
tli(‘ e(»mpi(>,st. of Algei’ia, in vvhieb 
two of (be king’.s sons pla-yed a- 
j)a.rt-, fa-ih'd t,o rna-ki' t.lu' eonst.it-u- 
tiona.1 mona.rehy popular, wbih* 
th<‘ iut.m‘V(*n(,iou in Spanish a-Ifn-ii'H 
(tansi'd scandal abroad. 3'be dis- 
missal <»f Unizot, ea.me too late (.o 
avi'rt tlu^ r(‘volui,ion of Peb., LS-(8. 
Louis lMiilipp(' lied (o Lngla-ml. 
a,nd di(‘d at- Ulanmiont-, Surt^(\V\ 
Ang. 2(), 1850. Ills (‘Idesl- son, 
Louis, <luk(' of Urhsms, luni died 
in LS42, l(‘aving a- son, l.lu' eonnt- 
of Paris. L'oa-sa// Public and Priv- 
a-t-e Lif(% L. (L Michaud, Fng. 
ira-iiH, 1H5L 

Louis Stylo. 3't'rm a-pphial to 
four st-yh'M of Krcmeh fnrnit,uri% and 
jia-nudafter lamis XUL XIV, XV, 
and .XVL 3’h(' Louis 'IViaze (X 1 1 1 ) 
was a rea-et-ioii a.g;(dnHt llu^ ILmri 
(bia,lr<s wit.b its riot, of pila-sler, 
('nt-ahlatureM, eontorl.ed eorniees, 
a.nd HUpera-bnndanee of ejirving 
and paint.ing, Loui,s 3’reize chairs 
weiH^ Htnall, nxita-ngnlar in <iontour, 
wit.b sligbl- wood fra-mes tanuunded 
by widUpadded v<4v(4.s, t-a-peHtries, 
a,nd embnhd(*ri(‘H, fa.st<'ned by 
round-beadial bra-.sH nn-its. Arms 
weio i'a.r(4y pa-ddial ; t-be h'gs were 
joiiual by Htiete-bm’H. Annoiri's, 
<’,h(‘Ht-s, and desks were <'mbelliMlHal 
by inlay of (admired woods, ivory, 
and hoiu', dc'.pie.tiiig llowawH ai'ut 
birds. Walls w<‘r(^ pamdled ami 
adonnal witli largn^ inirmrs. 

Louis (biat,orz(* (XIV) w'as a 
lu'avy ela.s.sie styhs but tlorid ; the 
lurnitun' Ixmig ovcs'lmnhal wn*t!i 
carvings, rich inlays (sneb as tlnw^ 
of Bitulh^),( and heavy, carved 
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city )i«»M JJ' riv(‘r 
of 7 111., and 
is a. ^ifn‘at> riy, 
ju net. ion wil/li 
three, riy. l>ri(lf.^(‘H. 
The oldest) nunii“ 
cipal university iu 
th(‘ U.vS.A., iii is 
t]i(‘ chud ofa Iarji*;e 
iuiimIkt of (‘duca- 
tioiud instil uliouH, 
and aiuon^u’ the 
U.S. j^overnuHuit 
inslitutionsjiretlK' 
only (‘oast Lomrd 


liietai mountings, riiairs had tall 
backs, square or V-shaped ; sofas 
were ample in size, and ricli 
brocades and tapestries of florid 
design were used. C 7 ibinets were 
large, glazed, and often bowed. 

Louis Quinze (XV) is the florid 
rococo style. Wood was hcavilv 
carved, or covered Avitli composi- 
tion, moulded into enrichments of 
shells, rocks, waterfalls, and scroll- 
work, among which were doves, 
eiipids, heads, and busts of women 
terminating in foliage. j\rost of 
this was gilded, or painted in 
delicate tints. Couches and chaii's 
had sweeping, curved backs, up- 
holstered in tapestries with flowers, 
figures, and animals, or flowered 
brocades, the w'oodwork gilded. 
C'abinets were replaced by bow- 
shaped commodes and ho)\he.UTS- 
dn~jour. little cabinets on tables, 
like low-boys. There were also 
c omer cabinets and little round 
tables iguiridons) enriched by 
mlays of birds, figures, and land- 
scapes, carried out in natural 
tinted and stained woods. 

Louis Seize (XVI) is a more 
chaste version of the Renaissance, 
presenting rectangular panels with 
simple mouldings, fluted columns, 
quill and husk fillings. Dainty 
11 boons and bow’s in marqueteiie 
ormolu surrounded richly 
painted Sevres plaques, while 
silver was introduced to tone down 
le gdding. Red and green WTre 
the pretbinmating colours. Lp- 
estry of Beauvais and the Gobelins 
and silks were used for upholstery, 
t flair backs were rectangular or 
oval ; the legs tapered, fluted, and 
conneetM by stretchers. See 
Chair Furniture. 

Ums^e. City of Kentucky, 
Ub.A. the CO seat of Jefferson 
"?■ Situated 90 m. S.W. of Cin- 

river md ml 

Illinois Central and other rlvs, it 

Ters'liW i"”? lower Ohio, 

rotide^'*, "-Wot 

irovide hydro-eleetrie power. The 


iiistitutiou iu the inteiior, a lederul 
icserve bank, a nuuiiu^ hoH[)i{in|, 
and a lisli hatclu'iy. At Fort Kno.v, 
33 ni. to S.W ,, the IhiS. gold i'(‘h(M’V(') 
is stored (, 9 ce Kiio.v, Fort), ('hero, 
kee and Iroquois arc tlu^ liu'LU'Ht 
of many parL. A great tradhfg 
and maiiufaeturing <‘entre, tiu' 
city Is a market for leaf tobiuwo, 
and its nuuiufiuiniH'H inelude 
tobacco and eigareite.M, .Bourbon 
wiiisky, ]H’ocesse<l nu'at, maehin- 
er^ , leather, an<] timhi^r goods, 
uicorporatcd as a towui in 1780 it 
became a city in 1828 Ptm 
{1050)300,120: 

The Kerituoky Derby is held 
nere m May. 

Loulan. Amient town and 
kmgdoni in Chinese Turkisiau 

pfov., Cluna), also 
called Shanshan. t^ituate on the 
caravan route between dhina and 
the Roman Orient, tluj region (mi- 
braced the cdassical Issedon Heilea. 

Destroyed by desert eneroaehinmdi* 
Loulan was idontifled by Jfedin In 
1901 in the heart of the Lop dimt, 
Stems expeditions in IO 07 ^nd 
1914 revealed human and cultural 

ortdm broeadcHl silks 

ot the Han dynasty, 1 st eontury 

Bx., and iron mifilements which 


Inoule* Ton n of Fortiigal, in 
the prov. of loiro. 1 1 rilainif) on a 
mouidnin filojii' 2()| m, by rly. 
N.S.F. of LiMiMin ami Id m. NbN.VV, 
ol Fai'o, and ia lauaimpaaned by 
ruined Mooi-imIi wall;:, uitli a^ eita'- 
dt'! oveiiooking' the li( ( h' at ream oi‘ 
Louhh It luanufai'tureM poreelaiii, 
liaitlim' goods, and artielea made 
from (h(' pulai. ngavt\ ami ('sparto 
grass. Fop. (lObO) b0,0b:i. 

Lomny. Town and disk in Mm 
BolK'iiiian porlion of ( V.eelio Slo 
vaJvia, SituaO'd on Mu' rivm* ('iuda 
dl m. by rly, N.F. td lh'agm\ il bus 

iron and augar n*- 
limip* mduMtri<% 

Limping: BL 
IHMi'U Jt' of Mlieep, 
A form of elmnsi 
er pursdyaia, i( \i\ 
known in some 
diatriela ay* Irelide- 
liiL'L It appiairw 
<n b(‘ due lo a 
gynu whieli Mn^ 
animala pi(‘k up 
wIk'u (eeding, 
Tin *l*e ia no eure 
fnr Mu' diaeaae, 
blurb ill al il i 

woi'mI in aprine, 
bnd aulumn. ami 
an animal ojiee 
inba’led dies. 


of ft warring® afiMi 

ohfisiid orittohi 

period, Mhiiwi wui stand 

Loute XVI oerlmi 

1 If), ft pj 
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Loiirdes. Town of .Kranoo, in 
tile dept, of IlauteH-l^yrenecH. It 
li<'H in Inlly country on tlio Gave de 
Pau, 12 in. by rly. S.S.W. of Tarbi's, 
Kxc.ept for Home local (piarrying 
and ai^n'icultural trade, the town 
ndicH almoHt entindy on the cou- 
Htant Htream of ])ilgriniH to the 
pjrotto of Our Lady of Lourdt'H. 
Till' banilica, 187(5, and the (iliurch 
of th(^ ItoHary, 1880, are cIohi' by 
the Hhrine, an also is tlu'. lar}i;e 
Ho.spice de Notre Damc^ den J)ou- 
h'urH, The old chateau of Lourih'H 
NtandH on an emincaici^ overlook ing 
th(‘ right bank of the river. The 
treaty of Bretigny, 10(>0. gave 
Lourdoa to the Krigliwli, who held 
it until HOG. Pop. (1054) 15,820. 

The famouH pilgrimage aro.se 
from irhe alleged appearanccH of th(' 
Virgin Mary to a poor peawant 
girl named Ih^rnadette BoubirouB 
( 1844 - 79 ) in 1858 . The slirhus 
erected in the small grotto, wIkm'i^ 
Biumadetto saw the Virgin, and the 
healing spring clowe by, booh at- 
tracted large numbera of pilgrims 
seeking cui’cs, and many ap- 
parently well-autb(m(ii(!at('d r(H!ov- 
(U’ies have beim rceonh'd. Pilgrim- 
age's are organi'/.i'd from all jiarts 
of Pran<'(‘ and from otlu'r eountries, 
ehiedy dui’ing tlu^ Hunumv moiitbs, 
when the town is thronginl with 
pilgrims, many of tlu'iu erippl<‘H, 
and seeiU'H of e.xtraonlinary (‘X(dt(‘- 
luent arc^ Avitm'ssi'd. A eoustu'va- 
tive (‘.stiiuate of tlu^ number of 
pilgrims in a normal yi'ar is well 
over 500 , 000 , 'The gri^at novel by 
Lmile viola, entitled i^ourdes, 
jmblishcd 189 * 1 , is a, riiiiouul 
aeiHumt of happenings during a 
pilgrimage. Are Biuaiadidti^. 

liOurenQO Marques oit Lo- 
lUONzo MAuqUKs. (Seaport of 
Mo'/ainbi(pie. Situafed on l.lie 
Iiarlxmr of I)(da.goa. Bay, om^ of 
thc^ iinest natural liarhours in (Ik* 
world, the (‘ity is tin* (('rmiuuH ol' 
railways to the 'rnmsva-al, Irom 
wbieh ill derives the bulk of itw 
Iranspoii- trade, and Hbodi'sia. 
4 ’be a.er<)dronH‘,G| m. from (Ik* city, 
is a |)ort of eall for airliiu'i’s from 
Burope. O’lm rly. station is eou- 
sideiX'd ilu^ liiH'si in S. Africa,. A 
new road l.o Durban (*125 m.) was 
opened 1994 . There ar<^ a Jt.G. 
cathedral, Angli(*an and Midhodist 
elmrebcH, a synagogms a mosipu^ 
and a (/liinese tiempks a botanic 
garden, and municipal lniHS(‘rvi(*es. 
Pop. 70 , 000 . 

Louse (pltiral lice). Naim* givtvo 
to a group of small wingless 
inseots, parasitii*- on birds am] 
mammals, dduy form tlu^ ordi'r 
Anoplura- ( 28(5 British sp(‘eh‘H). 
Lice lay tb(*ir (‘ggs on the hair or 
feathers, and the mouth [laiids are- 


r 

I 
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Lourdes, Prance. Lelt, the basilica, in front of which is the Chaiicl of the 
Rosary. Riftht, Iho miraculous grotto and basilica 


(lc*v(‘l<)p(*d into a hooki'd tidx*, 
with which tlu'y horc^ into tin* skin 
and suck tin* hlooil of tluai' hosts. 
9'h(*, (‘ggs lud<*)i out in a lew days, 
Uind ri'prodiKic; their spi'eh'S in 
a-hout/ a. fortnight, lie, mu* the i*at(' 
of ri'produe.tion is rapi<l. 
biting-lice or binl-liiu* {niaflo- 
phatja) live* <;hi(‘lly on birds, ddu* 
tru('-lici^ or sueking-ruu*. {slphi ihch- 
lafa) an^ e.onlineil t-o mammals, 
ddie human louse (/N’d/e/da-s’ hi(- 
•UKuuis) (uxistw in two ra.ei‘H : Die 
lu'ad louse ((V//>///.s‘) ami tlx* body 
loustr (rorpor/.s). Tlu* last.-nani(‘<l is 
the I'liief agi'iit in tin* sprea.(l of 
(*pid('mic typhus ievi'r. OtlK*r 
lic('d)orn disi'Hsi's aiu* a form of 
ri'lajising f(*v('r and tiu'iieli f(‘Vi*r. 

Xious e wort {J^edi m !(t n .v ^y! - 
raliai). Pi'rennial iu*rb of the 
family Hcro[)hidaria<u‘a<', imdive of 
Kuropc. It, has a short root.stoidt 
and liraiiehing l<‘a.fv sti'ins a few 
implies high. 'Pin* narrow oblong 
k'aves a-n* <h‘(*ply eui- inlo segment s 
from (In* sidi's. 'riu* (uhniar lovo- 
lipped (lovvers an* rosi'-eohmiu'd, 
ddie na.me is dm* lo an a.m’i(*nt 



Lousewort. Foliage and ftower-hoad 
of this jjarasitic herb 


i<l(‘a tha.t> tlu^ plant- wlu‘n ('adeii by 
slu'f'p made them lousy. It- is a 
pa-i’aisiti(* upon the root-s of ot-lu'r 
plfiints. AnotJu'i* s])eei('H, th<* marsh 
louHt'Wori- {l\ poZ/os'/'r/.s), whi(*h in 
an mmiud, grows iii bogs. 

Loutli. Go. ol the Irish Be- 
public, suialh'st- in (he eountay. lit 
ihi' prov. of Li'inster, it- lui-s an 
aiU'a (d' 917 sip in. d'lie eoastliia* 
on tlu^ Irish S<,*a is broken by 
( hi’lingford hough, Dundalk Bay, 
and Mhi I'stuarv of Iho Boym*. The 
ehi(‘f rivi'i’H aiui Ww Pant*, hagan, 
Glyd(', and I)e(*, while the Boyne 
Hows a-loiig tin* A. houmlary. ddie 
surface is (Inh huak^ in the N.hk, 
\vh(*r(' a.rt^ t-lie Ga-rliiigford mt.s,, 
u-iid I'Ik' WAV. Ghit'f indusl-rieH 
a,r(^ agritadtun*, foi* which thei'i* is 
mneh fertih* land, on which oais, 
l)a.rh*yL potadoi'S, and tlax a-n* 
grown ; a-iid lislong, including 
the cuUun^ of oysli'rs, 9'be e((,'s 
principal towns an^ Dundalk, tin* 
county tnuii, Droglieila, a-ml 
Ardce, Gnrlingfoi'd and Grc'cnon* 
an* hnlidny resorts, 'riirce nienn 
b(*rs ar<‘ (‘leeted to l In* dail. 

Drigina-lly part- of Drgial, oi* 
Argial, houth lK*eani(^ a county m 
l-lie I, 9th eent'ii ry, h(*ing for many 
.years pa-rt. of Ulsti'i*. M- has re 
ninhiH of s(‘V(‘ra] moaa-sInrieH as 
W(*ll as HoniC( pn*-GhriHl-ia.ii iHdld- 
ings, t-lu^ most nolod lK*ing at 
Monast-erboiei*. hout-li, from which 
l-lu^ county lakes ita nnine, is 
a. villagi^ 5| m, from Dundalk. 
Dnec a. nourishing place called 
Knockfergus, it- had u. monast-ery, 
Ha, id to iui;v<^ lieen foumhul by 
S. Patrick. Pop, (1951) I’oiudy, 
158,7*17 : town .5,292. 

Louth. Bor, and market town 
of hindH<*y, 1,/ines, Kngland, It- 
Hi, amis on llu^ laidd, 2(5 m. N.K. ol' 
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Louth, Lines. Parish church ot 
S. Janies, with steeple 300 it. high 

Lincoln, with a rly. station. A 
canal, dating from 1761-63, con- 
nects it with the Humber. The 
cMef building is the large and 
beautiful church of S. James, a 
perpendicular edifice, notable for 
its spire and rebuilt in the 15th 
century. Louth, the trading 
centre for a large agricultural 
area, has works for making 
agricultural im- 

\:v: x-'-/ pi ements and 

malting estab* 

V lishments. 
Alfred Tennyson 
■" brothers 

• ■ were educated 

at the grammar 

school. Near the 

Iona boroogli Louth 

arms ^ , , 

Park, are the 

remains of a Cistercian abbey, 

founded about 3 140. 

With a market dating from 

Anglo-Saxon times, Louth was 

prosperous in the Middle Ages, 

w'-hen there was a trade in wool 

here. The town, incorporated in 

1551, received a charter in 1834. 

It gives its name to a county 

constituency. In 1920, floods, 

after a cloudburst, killed 20, and 

did enormous damage. Market 

days,Wed.,Pri. Pop. (1951) 11,128. 

Louvain (Plemish Leuven). 

Town of Belgium, in the prov. of 

Brabant. It lies on the river Byle, 

19 m. by rly. E.N.E. of Brussels, 

and is an important rly junction. 

The towm was surrounded by 

remains of old fortifications, later 

turned into promenades ; outside 

this circle lay the manoeuvre 

ground, the 16th cent, chateau of 

Heverle, and the Abhaye de Parc, 

a Premonstratensian bouse of note. 

The chief industries are brewing, 

lace making, printing, and tobacco 

manufacture. Pop.(est.l955)34, 200. 


Tlu- hotel (le villo, 01.0 of l!el- l.i.,Vo.i<'fr,l Tin- lo«.. w..:i met ho- 

The hotc ( j , dirnllv liacKi-.l and huviml Inun 

S : VO u 1, in i.HS iW A.fl. il : --fv "I' 

whh a i.rofusiou of B.Mil|itiire<l lio.l.lino.i lu-iv .lij.l ro\ e.l. 

om'imont escaped ihiiuii,!ri' ihiriiio iiiol.iiliO!’: I la- eliuirli yl S. 1 ioito 

oinamcn , bvC A.i.r lOM d’lu' niid l ie iim viMUitv* IduMry. with 
thcdestraeti.molA is., Uld. ^ I,,,,,;,,,,,,,. ( 'ar,li„,.,| 

of tirsvame period, was less for- Merrier sl.ile,! Hint Id. pers.i is 
timate The famous university of had been allot or l.nn.ed u diail i, 
“ill is the intelleetiial mitre That Una oi.tlireal, ol l,;,r ban y 
of BeVian Catholicism, a.i.d lias iraa paiT „1 a deliberale iilaii to 

five faculties with viuaousUad.iiic'a, I sulidii.' Uir |•..■la..lu ,,..|iul»re was 
and agricultural schools allilia, lod. aliowii by a^ iH fer b.iiiid by a- 

■Founded in l-t 20 , it was eoiiiitisl Krcnrli ill l!ll!l. urilteii by I lie 
the leading university of Kiiropc Kaiser, M'illi.iiii 1 1, I o I lie Aiud riaii 

in the ICth century. Kiippre.s.sed nii|ieriir. , i i- t 

by the French, 1707, and secular- W lieu be ,rnii.iii., iiu.ided l,i - 
iacd by the Onteli, IK17, it was f-iiim iii liMd, brd i .li buve . n liiel. 
revived a.s a RO. institiil.ioii I.Sit l. laid eome lo llie aid id ilie l.e|,.,i;in 
Louvain itself dates from ,S01, .•irmic.s oeeiipied a line on llie river 
was capital of the il.ikes of lira,- l»,vle. Iiaviiie: l.ouv.iiii aa il;: re.il re. 
bant, and one of tin. wealUiy cloUi 'I'lie fovni wan lieav dy idirl led and 
centres of the Ixnv Coiii.tries in l.oiiiliecl.aiid Uieiimveemtv lil.rary, 
medieval times, wlim its pop. rebuilt vvil.b .Vmenraii help alter 
numbered about 12(1,0(10. its decay (.lie l.'ind, (.ri'at \\ar. was ae.am 
bcaan with the rutliless siiiipre.s- destroyed. I lie (,i'eiiinber (.iiiirila 
Sion, bvllulcoWencclaHiii i;!S2, of piit up a, uiayiiilireiil, .iiand at 
a townsmen’s revolt, wliicii led in liOiivaiii, lull. I lie ( .eriuiiiiu (ool, tlio 
the migration of man V weavers. lowii on May 17. llie (liiarda relir- 
In the First tlrcat iVar, (lei’iiian iie' on l''iinieii. OnSepl.t. 1011. 
troops entered Louvain, Aiig. 10. Britiidi (roupa occupied l.oiivuni 
1914. A week later, on tile prefect ^ 

German .soldicivs, tliey liegaii^ an U}-. 

orgy of inaHHaoro and terrorism. 

Whole strectH of lunises wtu’c sid. 'M 

on firo^and the inhalutuiifH slud/ 

man pilsoiis, sonm. 




1 1 i ^ 














Louvain, Belgium. 1, Fifteenth cent, town hall Kurc* Ifi m. bv *‘lv* 

3. The university library which replaced the hisfcorJa o u rc mI’ <i n n 

building sacked in Aug., 1914, and was itself n, 

destroyed in May, 1940 ami w a nulway 
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ami is a railway 
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LOUVRE 


jnnoiioii. Tl; h;i.s 
made (doth from 
incdiovad 

and thenar firo 
aomo aniallcn' iti- 
duHtri(\s. Jt,s(h)tli- 
io almrch of Notre^ 
Jhuno, with a, iiiu^ 
y. portal ot tlio 
15th ocaitury, is 
not,(nv'orthy. ' Pop. | 
(11)54) 10,745. H 

Ii o u V o i s , fls 
Fran go IS Mioiikl 
RIO TioiajKR, MAit- 
(pus()K(U)4l-l)I,). 
Fi'i'iuih Hta.t(\sinan. 



Louviors, Fraace. Gothic chiirch of Noti-e Daiiie 


f’ranciH, haviiii^ pidhal down Ilia 
old to\V(‘r aitul inl,rndu(u‘d inodi'rn 
iin provtaiK'idiH, a,ft(‘rwaird.M naioii- 
stru(di(Ml il, on a, now pla.n, lirst with 
t-ht'. anssistiaincc of tla^ Hialia.n aira.lii* 
ti'c.ii S('rlio a,nd ail'torwa.rdH with 
thuit of I’ii'i'ro lj(‘H(!t)t. 1dn^ pairta 
d(‘Hi^’n('d h^f la'Haot* rank aajnni^ tins 
rna.Ht(‘rpi('({(‘H ol' I'h'naasHaiuH' aircld- 
t('(d,nr(‘. l)urin<ji lh(> latitor ludl' of 
tlu^ KitJi (wnt, nunnn’ous addilloim 
a.iid iinpro\'(am*nl,s wciv^ nia<h‘. 

M('a,nwhil(' (■hc' aidja.a<'nt i»aila,c.(' 
of tln^ 4'uiI('ri(‘N {(J.ik) IumI 
huilti, aaid Ih'ni'v I n'vivod aiii 
old iih'H of oonneotiny tin' 'ruihn-ii'M 
aaid Iho Louvrt' so a»s t^o form oiu' 


i 

Imni in 1 mas Jim AuLmstus ; hnt |)rohal)ly a forti- L^ivai, piroup of hnildinns, A lorn-' 

ol Miolial l(dli('r, ho was trainod n<‘d palacui (‘XiHt,(‘d, on tlu^ h\U^. two ^-aJha-y had anlaially Ixam h(‘<oin in’ 
Or pnbh(‘,_hl(^ a,nd. soon attracted or thnn^ (wntnrms (sirliin*. Whih' I5d() with this inUnition ; tln'^^stmc- 

J'lidip AuKUstusmay h(U!onHid(‘red i,ure wins (amijikded about MIOS. 
!()()() lie iKwaammumisOr of war in as tiu’. originator of ttu^ lamviv, In U>24 notabh'. alterations were 
siuHH'HHion t<> bis lather, ainl rapi(lly the monarch responsiblo for tlu^ made to the lamviv. lamnnrier 
Immght tb(‘, Fivuch army to a bc^giimingH of tlm pnwmt building iiistrindoil by ltit-h('li(ai to pretiare 
high stato ol (dhcK'iicy. This was was Francis l„ ludon^ whosi^ reign filans for the e.omph'tiou of tln^ 
proved wluMi war broke out in the [lalacu^ had Iuhmi adiamlom'd as pahu-w, pulhal down tln^ whoh^ of 
57^ mcl during tln^ next 18 years a, royal Tvsidcunw for nmny yi'a-rs. th(‘ N. w ing and built wimt is now 
Louvois was one ("if tlie din'cUiirH of 

and civil He sueeec'ded ('ollx'rt als 
the king’s chief ad vises’, luit bad 
lost Konu' of his inlluenec' when be 
died smhh'iily, duly 1(1, Kill!. 

Louvre, d’liri. ()ld [lahic.i' of (,1ns 
kings of hVa,ne,e, in l*a,ris, now 
eonlainmg a, gi'(‘at mnseum of ji,rt 
a, ml ant,i(|niti('s. Sit,na.t,<’d oii tln^ 
rigid/ ha,nk ol the S(dm‘, Idle build- 
ing, wi(/h its eourl.s, oecnipic'S an 
a/i'ea, ol aboid/ 7 a/crivs. It has bism 
Hugg(>s(,(‘d tliU/t il/ was originally a 
m(’(‘ting-pln.(u^ of wolfdinid/ers, 
whence^, idu^ name (/mmer/e, from 
loup, wolf), 'fln^ first ollieind 
mention of tln^ lonvn^ by its na,m(^ 
oeeursiii 12(M, in tin' ivign of Philip 
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houvro, Fans, worth palaoe of the New louvro. 185^-57 fprim ih#* 

C«ousd. Top. ^ Apouo Oaljetr^paa ^ ta WOl ‘aS 

Mliuiu 1845-61. with ooUing nalnlinga by E. Daiaotol* 


cnown a-s Idu' punliloft dr f.dtuHutjr 
d'h(^ magniliei'iit Apollo (ladlery 
dai('s from LortiH XIV’h reigii. 
Furtlu'r ndtm’ndionH wm-i^ madi' by 
Perrault, and l}n^ Inulding, unliiu 
isbml ad. (,be Ibnndidion, was eom« 
pleled during tln^ iS('eond Fmpire. 

Na,p(d(M»n I. who added another 
gadlery, lilhMl (be galhwieH with a 
prieedtwH eolhadion of works of art 
wbieii be tinmght Imwk with him 
fr()in e<)uijuer(HUbr(dgn eapitak Al- 
though nineh of (duN louit ww sub* 
Heqiiently restored, (du^ (Hdleeiion 
rmuaitm out' of the fnu'Ht in tln^ 
world. Its seulpl/uri' imiluih>H the 
Winged Vietory of Samoldirmu' and 
(iln^ VmniH ot Milo, and among the 
galaxy (d‘ worldd'amouH pieiun's 
lan-e are PajihaepH Holy Fa.mily. 
.L('(«iardo’H Virgin of tfn^ lloedm, 
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the ifoiia Lisa, and other Italian 
masterpieces, and an unrivalled 
collection of the hh'encli school. 

The Salle Rubens, filled with the 
series of allegorical paintings exe- 
cuted for Catherine de’ Medici ; 
the Salle Van Dyck; the Salon 
Carrey which contains the greatest 
masterpieces of various schools ; 
and the Grande Galerio are among 
the more famous of the Louvre’s 
many galleries. During the Second 
G!'ea\ V ar 800 of its treasures w(‘re 
hidden at Valency castle on the 
Loire, See Architecture ; Art ; 
Paris ; coieHuU The Art of th(i 
Louvre, M. K. Potter, 1905 ; Le 
Palais ilu Louvre, G. Geffroy, 1909. 

I/Ouvre on Louver. Term in 
arehiteeture applied to a small tur- 
ret raised abo\'e the aperture in the 
roof of a medieval hall {q.v.), to 
allow the smoke to escape and to 
prevent the rain from entering. 
The sides were often covered with 
overlapping boards with spaces be- 
tween them. Hence boards or slips 
of glass arranged in this way are 
termed louvres or louvre- boards. 
See Chimney ; Lantern. 

Iiovage {Liguslician scoticnm). 
IVrennial herb of the family Dtu- 
bflliferae. It is a native of N. 



Dhrope, IV. Asia, and N. America. 
It has a stout branched rootstock 
and large, much divided leaves. 
The erect, grooved stem is two or 
three feet high, the branches bear- 
ing umbels of small white or pink 
flowers. The root is aromatic, and 
the leaves are used as a pot-herb. 

Lovat, Baron. Scottish title 
borne by the family of Fraser with 
an interval since about U58. Hugh 
Fraser, who was made a lord of 
parliament, took the title of Lord 
Lovat, or Lord Fraser of Lovat, 
this being the name of his seat in 
Invemess-shixe. The title passed 
from one descendant to another, 
until it came to Simon Lovat (iJ.L), 
the Jacobite. When he was exe- 
cuted in 1747 his titles and estates 


W(U‘e forfeited, hut tlu‘ esl.at^'H wciv* 
restored to his son Simon, who 
raised the Prasiu’ iligldaiidei’s. His 
direct heirs boeam(‘ extinct, in 1 8 Li, 
In 1 837, a kinsman, 'rimmas Al(‘x ■ 


« 17 » 



harini, was en‘ate<l Baron 

descendant., Simon Joseph 
heeauie the Kith 
Lovat.’s S(u)Uls, 


2ml 
Lovat. 

His 

(1871-1933), 
baron. K(‘ raised 


leth Baron, Lovat, 
British solclicr 

ItllSSCll 


c. o mm an d (‘d 
them in tin* 8. 
Afriean \Vn. r. 
and on Ins n*- 
turn raised 
two yeoma.ni'v 
r g i m e n !■ s 
whieh formed 
part, of lih(' 
11 i g h 1 a n d 
Mouiilvd Prig- 
ad I n 1- h 
First. G r(‘a t. 


War lie served in Gallipoli, Kraiiet*, 

and Inlanders, lah'r (hwoting liiin- 

s(df to the forestry corps, lie. was 

parlianuuitary under-si'cridaiT for 

the dominions, I9d7 ::18, and idiair- 

man of th(‘. OveiW'a vSetthmumt. 

League. On his (h'aih, Fidi. 18, 

1933, the title passed to his son, 

Simon Ohristoplim* Joseph h’rasi'r 

(b. July 9, 1911), 1,7th Paroii. 

Ho serveil in Commandos in tlu^ 

Second Groat War, won the I ).S,< )., 

and reached tlu^rank of brigiulim'. 

Ho was under-Hceredarv ol’ Ht.n.tie 

% 

for Foreign Affaim in the. ChnrehiU 
“caretaker” govt., May thily, 
1945. Lord Lo vat’s seat is Pmi.m 
fort Castle, Boauly, liivtuaiesH" 
shire. Frori. Lu v v ut. See Fni-si ' r. 

Lovat, ScMON Fr.^sicr, 1 : 1 th 
Baron (e. 1007-1747). Scottish 
Jacobite. Son of Thomns Fraser, 
of Beaufort, and grandson of tlu^ 
7th baron, ho was ediieated at 
Aberdeen. Ho was a strangn^ 
mixture of a barbarous oliitd'tain 
and an accomplished, gtmtlmmin. 
Disappointed in an arrangenumt to 
marry his cousin, an hm'r(*sH, lu^ 
planned to seize her by foreex but 
captured her widowed mother in- 



stead, and eompelled her to niarn 
him in 1696. This outrage brougli 
such vigorous punitive mcasnix* 
down upon him that in 1698 ho wa 
found guilty 
of hi g h 
treason a n d 
sentencexl to 
death. For 
some years 
ho was a 
fugitive in 
the northern 
Highlands, 

succeeding to Simon Fraser, 

the title in Lord Lovat 

Iftoq Ponrali bu JfrmHft, 

N(H, UorL (lulh'i'u 


III 17(H be u. purdo) 

from William 1 1 1 for hie political 
olfeiK'e.s, but, iailine, t<‘ obey n 
Hummmi.s i(» appear bt'l’ore tlu^ 
high court lo aniint'c for Id:) mil.. 
I'agi' <m Ihi' (low.'if'ei* La<ly LovnI., 
h(' wnw (h'elai'eil an outlaw. His 
snh.Mmjuent e.arisM' if* om* eontinu- 
(ms sl.ory o('itilri(".ue ami t re.aehery, 
a. ('oiniidiu’a hh‘ [*arl of hi:) tiiiu' 
luhig s|)<mt ill Freiielu Seol-tiah, 
and Fngli.sli piiamia. At one linn^ 
hi' is .said ti> have beon a Je;uiit 
pri‘acber. lie |oi’:io«tk tli<‘ Jaiadi 
it(‘ ean.'K' in 1 715, but I iirned to it 
again. Joiniii!’ llu’ Vouim, Pre 
temhu' in 17 Li. be vs as captured 
alL'C Culliahm ami e\e(iited m 
I anuhm, A j ail 9, 1 7 17, 

Lovat’s Scontw. 'rid.u British 
regiox'of' raiaed by (b<‘ Hith Lord 
Lovat (Y.r,), lifui been ineorporaled 
in l.he (Seoili.'Ji llor.’ie (r/o'J. 

Lovo, It’isaionatt' or enudionnl 
sense of attraction felt by one 
pi'csoii low a rds anolhei’. or in an 
exliauliMl sejiMe low nrda an im 
pia-smial objeeL Banial on a 
ijiiivei'M.'il iiiatiiicL and I bei'el'or<' 
liaiml amim)*; lower animals m 
a, rudimentary utiHe, notably in 
tlu' rorn):-i (d' ;a*vmil and (aii-<'nlal 
alfeethm, love in man beeomi's a 
emn[ilev emotion, rompriMiup 
moral and apirihial elemenis, 
t.ending lo beemmMli,anlere?)|ed or 
to ithaitily Hk' Imma'm'sa of the 
lovin’ vvit.h tliat of the loveil, Uie 
aAviikeuiiig of atvviial love la nor 
mally aeeoin(tanied by a. great 
vvidiMung orsyunpaiby and «d (lie 
enmtioual and intellect nal huri'/on. 
JJn’oiigh ( Jni'ita'iiidly and the 
Fnropiam eoneeplion ol' eluvalry 
tln^ iih'til id’ sfwmd love lias been 
ehiriliial and nuMeil i.o a bighei’ 
hw'el Mmri in anthpdly or in the 
FunSt lioday, The age id' the Iron 
Imdours, tliongji not witboid in 
(‘xtra vagnnecfi, marked an advance. 
Dante’s Vbha. Ntiova in the elaMsie 
of miHlievul lovt*. Ah e\t»rea.Hions 
of modern feeling may be meti 
tioned Die poetry of Sladley, 
eMjKM-inlly FfiipHyehidion, jh B, 
Browning's Nomnd.H from the 
Portuguese, D. G, HoMMctt.Pn House 
of Idle, Mm'edith'a Modern Love, 
and irnieh of 5*ent.N, 

The conception of love has a 
firomincnt placi* in many religions 
and jihiloMopldc Hvstmns. Fmped 
lahsM found the' two fimdn mental 
fon*cs of the univerHc in love ami 
strife th(' prirndph's of attraetion 
and rcfmlsiom J'o Plato, in the 
Pyinposinm and clHewlmre, enm or 
paHHionat(\ weiiHuotw love is ut 
unc(^ a shadow of and a pretmrii’ 
tion for till' lovi' of the Hold for 
the eternal idcaa of tfie good and 
beautiful. Like seeks like, and 
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the soul, boiu^- itseir an idea or 
inimatorial substance, se(‘ks iniiou 
M’ith ideaJ beauty, Tlic thought 
of a loving ivlation betwecai man 
and God was alien to classical anti- 
<juity, though found in various 
Eastern religions. Thus, in many 
forms of Hinduism salvation is 
sought in a ])assionat(^ or ecstafic 
devotion to Krishna or Hiva, a, 
hclief which, though often d(‘- 
graded, was expressed by som(‘ 
t(‘aeh('rs in tli(i loftic'st language. 
Similar doctrines form a. leading 
part of the mystical f)oetrv of the 
Ih'rsian Sulis. 

ddi(‘ Hehr(‘W prophets, hy <!('•• 
\ (^loping the id(‘a of mutual Iov(', 
aa of a husl)and and wife, between 
flehovah and Israel, led up to 
diristianity. In the \Visd(mi 
literature tlio personiiied Thought 
of God loves those who Jove her 
(Prov. 8, V, 17). In the N.T. love 
is the fulfilling of the law, /.e. love 
to God and man is the on(^ essen- 
tial motive of right action. Its 
nature is described in 1 (.V)r. 18 by 
IS. Paul, after whom in Christian 
('tides love ranks as th(‘ ehi(‘f of 
tlie triad of virtues. Ihintla'istie 
thought adopts the id(‘a of love as 
the mainsfu'ing of the universe', 
as in (Slu'IIc'y, while to Npino/.a. 
the higlu'st fiinetiiou of tlu' soul is 
Ihe intellectual love of (h)d, /.e. 
tlu' ('uthusiastie. eonvielhm l.hat 
on(''s own good is identical with 
tlu' will of tln^ woi’ld-soul. 

Love Bird. Name ])opuIarIy 
given tio a, small pai'i'ot, of ih<' 
gc'inis A(/a/)<)rni,^. id('a. ol' 

mutual afleetion eonvey(ul hy the 
name is cpiib' without ibimdation, 
the birds pewehing elo.se tiogetlu'r 
merely for tlu^ Nak(^ of warndli. 
Solitary love birds do not f)in(' ; 
and the fa(‘t thaf tlu' death of om^ 
of a pair is sometinu's followa'd 
hy tliat (d‘ tln^ otlu'i* merely indi- 
eat(^H that both wt're in illda'alih. 
Their handsome afifKatranet^ and 
pr('tty ways mak(^ tluun favourites 
for the aviary, hut they am apt 



Loye-in-ft-Mist. Spray o! yoliage 
and Howers ,* ng:!!!, fruit and bracts 



Love Bird. Grey-headed variety of 
Madagascar 


to prove d('lieat<‘. ''riu’ j‘osy-ra<a*d 
love l)ird is the Jiardii^st, a, ml will 
oftc'i) biamd in (‘a])tivity, il' pro- 
vided with a roomy and Hidtahh^ 
aviary. There ?n'(‘ ahoiit nimi 
Htx^eies of this g<'nns of pari’ot s, all 
native's of Afric'a and .Madagaae'ai'. 
They ily in lloek,'^, ha'd on Ix'rih's 
and h(mhIh, and Inivu^ tlu^ liahil- of 
taking pos.sc'Hsion of the lu'sts of 
other birds iT»sU'a.d of building (dr 
themselv('s, 

Lovedalo, Mission station lu'ui' 
Ali(5<', thjK' Province', S, Africa.. If 
was Iduiuh'd in ISII by the Pr(‘(' 
(burch of Scotland, a.nd was long 
uudt'r tln-i (aire of Dr. Jarnt's 
Slie\va,rt, to wlioni tlu'rt' is a. monu- 
nu'iit on Sandili’s Kop. Tlu', sihool 
givc's t('ehniea.l arud otlu'r insfrue.- 
Iiion to a,bou(f 7()d pupils. 

Love Feast. Altei’uafiv<^ term 
for lh(' common m<'al t'aki'ii wis'kly 
by memlK'rs of tlu^ (sirly ('hrisfia’ii 
(hureli (2 lh't(T 2 ; diuh^ 12 ). Jt 
is also called Aga.pe ((/.e.). 

Love for Love. ('Onu'dy by 
William (k)ngrev«^ (<7-/’*)‘ 1*' ^va.s 

lii’sl) produe('d Af)ril .80, KiOh, 
when BetU'rfon fook fhe parti of 
Vakaithui la'gu'ud, and Mrs. Poiav. 
sight and Mrs. Frail wei'o play<Ml 
r(‘Hpe<it,iv('ly hy Mrs, Branegirdle 
and by Mrs. Harry. With ifssein- 
tfilhiitiug wit and slirewd elmraefer- 
drawing, it is undonbix'diy Con- 
grevufs maHtei'pi<‘<M', and ' is by 
many (u'illes eoiisid(‘red tlu* Ix'sf 
Fiiglish (‘onu'dy of jnanners. Its 
eoaiW'iU'HH, though sonK'tiuu'S ob- 
trusive, is eharaeb'ristic of it,H 
period. A bowdleiriH('d vc'rsion wa,H 
l>rodue('d in 1.S71 withouf arousing 
much (mtliusiasm. Ijuter revivals 
in its original form imdude i 
Aldwydi Theat-re (Stage Society), 
H)17;^ Sadh'rb Wells, 1084; 
Phoenix' and Ilaymarkid* 'Thi'ahres 
(dohn Gielgud company), 1018 44, 
Love'-in-a-Mist ({(tma- 

i^rnid), Amnml lu'rb of fhe family 
Hmuuieulaeeae, a. nat-i\(* of S, 
Purope. The alteiuale. leaves are 




divid<‘(! info Ihrcjid-like Hi'gnu'iifs, 
and the large* hliu^ or white llowe'rs 
}i.re surromuhal l»y llu* divided 
hrae't'S flu'. “ mist ” ol' th('. name'. 
It/ is also ea.Ih'd eh'vil-indlu'-hush 
and ft'niu'ldlower. AnotJu'i* sju'e-ies 
(.V. also rnuefi grown 

in garde'iis, luis d(*(*p hln<‘ llowe'i's 
and (u’imson stamens, buf t'lek.s 
tiui mist.’''’ 

Love - in - Idleness. Hojiidar 
uaiiu^ foi* flu' puMsy oi' li<*a.rt.Hea.S('. 
Ser Pansy. 

Lovelace, IlienAun (Mils aS). 
Ihiglish en,valier and poet,. PIdesl. 
son of Sii’ William bovu'taee of 
Wool\vi('h, who 
was kill(*d in 
th(' IjOW ( 'ouu» 
trit'H, he was 
('dinmt('(l ad/ 

Cliu rtc'idiouse 
and GIoneeHt.«‘r 
Mall, OvTord. 

For pia'st'utiug 
t.o tiu' Long 
l‘arliam('ut flu^ Eiclmrd Lovelace, 
oi; Kwlw)/ poot 

K('nt.ish royalists <»ii la'Iiall' of 
(barh's I, he was impi'isoru'd in 
tb(' ( hi t('Iiouse, W'esfm insi (‘i‘, when* 
h(^ wrolii' his St.oiu' Walls do not a. 
Prison Maki', Id (2. lb' took ipi 
ai'ms for (bark's iii Itilh, and 
fought for the Fi'ciu'h king agaiiiHt. 
Spain, l(>l(>. On his n'tiirn fo Fmg 
kind h(' was again, 1(1 IK, (-ast iii 
prison, ab Ik't.re lloust^ Alih'rsgat.e, 
vvheri' lu^ pr<‘|)iu*ed for tbi' pn'ss 
his Lneasfn ; Fpodi's, Souuel.s, 
Songs, <'(/<'., publislu'd 1(1 lib Obe 
oi'iginal of Luea-st/a is said (n ha\'e 
Ix'mi Lne.y Sat'Iuwun’t'll, wdio was 
alliurieed fo him, hut ma rrii'd a.ftor 
lusiring a false I'l'port of his death 
at Dunkirk, b/ovelma*, om^ of the 
luindsonu'Nt nu'U of Ins day and of 
high ehanieb'r, affi'r speiulirtg his 
eH(.ab(' in lu‘hull‘ (»f the royal tainsi*., 
dual a, panpi'r ill Gunpovvdt'r Alley, 
Shoe Laiu', and \vaM buric'd in old 
S. Hrid(dH (buridi, Flec't, Strt'i't 
lie is b(*Ht. n'memlx'i’ed by bis 
lyrii'N, To Lueast/an On Going (o 
tins Wars ; aaid To Alt/h< 'u. from 
prison, Him po(*nis were editi'il by 
\\h C, Ha/li(/(i, iHdL new ed, HKM*. 

Love-lies-Bleeding (d u/urua . 

f/(iS vaudatHH), Animal herb of l.lu^ 
family ArmirainfaxHaK'. A nat/ive of 
India,, it has nltermife undivided 
leav(w, and mimib^ dank mnmsoii 
Jlawers. ehistered like eatkiuH, 
Lovelcclc, 4(1 KN FinvAitn 
(Pd HI 48), N(nv Zealand atbh'te, 
lb'/ was born at, dbniuea. New Zivi- 
land, and after aiii'iuling dhmnru 
high school and Otago Om'vi'rHity 
he iMH'iuiu^ a, lUuah^H Hcholar at- 
Kxeter (Ndk'gt*, Oxlbrd, in llKU. 
La(('r h(' studied medicine at, S(, 
Mary’s hoiiptlul, Loiulmi. In 1882 
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lie set up a British mile record of 
4 min. 12 sec., and in the following 
year ran his world’s record mile of 

4 min. 7-6 sec. 
at Princeton, 
New Jersey. In 
the Berlin 
0 1 y m p i c 
Games of 1036 
Jack Lovelock 
won the 
metres in the 
Olympic record 
time of 3 min. 
Jack Lovelock, 47*8 sec-. After 
New Zealand athlete s 0 i'\ring in the 

Second Great War in the R.A.M.C, 
and A.P.T.C., in 1947 he took a 
post in Manhattan hospital, New 
York. He was killed when he fell 
in front of an underground train at 
Brooklyn, Dec. 28, 1949. 

Lover, Samuel (1797-1868). 
Irish novelist and song writer. 
Born in Dublin, Feb. 24, 1797, he 
was by turns miniaturist, song 
wTiter, novelist, and dramatist. 
Secretary of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, 1830, he became a mcm- 
ber in 1836. He helped to found 
the Dublin University Magazine, 
1835, and was associated with 
Dickens in the establishment of 
Bentley’s Mis- 
cellany, 1837. 

He had to 
abandon paint- m 
ing in 1844 
through failing 1 ^ 

Irish evenings, 

in T n n n Samuel Lover, 

in London Irish novelist 

Canada, and 

the U.S.A., 1846-48 ; was pen- 
sioned in 1856 and, dying at 8t. 
Helier, Jersey, July 6, 1868, was 
buried at Kensal Green. He pub- 
lished Handy Andy, 1842 ; L.8.D., 
afterwards called Treasure Trove, 
and He Would Be a Gentleman, 
1844 ; and the well-remembered 
ballads Rory O’More, The Low- 
backed Car, The Four-Leaved 
Shamrock, Molly Bawn, Widow 
Machree, etc. He WTote music for 
his songs and sang them with 
excellent effect. 

Love’s Labour’s Lost. Roman- 
tic comedy by Shakespeare, his 
first play. The princess of France 
and^ her three ladies, Rosaline, 
Maria, and Katharine, frustrate 
the attempt by Ferdinand, Idng of 
Navarre, and Biron (or Berowne), 
Longaville, and Dumaine, his chief 
courtiers, to keep the court as an 
academy from which all women 
were to be excluded for three years. 
In Don Armado, a fantastical 
Spaniard ; Sir Nathaniel, a curate ; 


and Holofcrnes, a sclioolnmslcM', 
euphuism and pedantry arc good- 
humouredly satirised. The sceiu' 
US laid in Navairre. 

Written about 1592, at ( he sani(‘ 
time as some of the Hi)nnets, willi 
which it has points in common. Ibis 
play was first printed in a, ri'visial 
form in 1598. 3’he text contains 
passages which coinhinc th(‘ (‘arly 
draft and the revision. Its plot 
is original, but the aullior was 
influenced by Lyly’s Miipluies, 
1580, the same writer’s eonualii's, 
1580-92, and by contemporary 
events, particularly in f''raiiee‘. 
The play, which is reiimrkable lor 
its lyrics, notably the song, WOum 
daisies pied, was incntionocl by 
Meres in 1598. 

Loving Cup (Lai. por.ulitin^ 
caritatl'i). Large eii]) tilled with 
wine or piiiuli, and passial from 
hand to hand a,t state baiKpu'Is, 
civic feasts, and university gat hm*- 
ings to pledge health. The IbnuaJ 
procedure is for the rimer who 
drinks to stand to receive the eiip 
from the diner on his right., to 
pledge the one on his h9't, and 
to remain standing to guard tJu’s 
latter’s roar until he has in t.nrii 
passed the cup. 

A form of the old wassail bowl, 
it is sometimes eallial the grains 
cup, and it is said that Margard. 
Aiheling, wifeof Malcolm (*aiim()r(\ 
in order to induce tlie Heols to 
remain at table for t he gi'ace aif t'c 
meat, filled a . 
cup of this 

clrink^as 
from* onc^ cup ^ 

at the ancient | 

Jewish paschal 

waa long ,m.al ,3 by"LZoI 
at communion Pepys to the Cloth- 
iu the Christian workers’ Company 
Churi'h. Loudon 

Low, ARomnALn Montikim ku v 
(1888-1956). British seientisti. 
Born at ib-ouglity Fmay, |)|iii(l<^(% 
and educated at S. Paurs Nehoi.l 
and the Imperial Golh^ge, London, 
he specialised in oleetrie.al engineer- 
ing. The pliotography of soimd 
and tlio development of radio 
apparatus owe luueh to Low, lie 
also invented a radio-control gear 


for lorpi'docH, tlu^ vihi*onu‘l in’, 
an<l th(' a.ii(liome|('r. for lln' 
non-t(M-linieal l■<':l(l(n• In^ published 
o\'t‘r 50 hooks, fjj. iSei('n<‘<‘ in the 
Home ; Il.oinance of 'IVanspoii ; 
Sei(m('i' in Indnst I’v. I le di<*(l at 
( iiiswiek, Bondon, Sept, 13, 19.56. 

Low, I twin (h. IS9I). Bi'itish 
eai't (lonisi . Born at Ihiiu'din, 

New Zi'aJa.ml, April 7, 1891, he was 
a, r li o o n i s t 


t. o H('vei*aJ 

jonrnais in his I''-'. / * 

ov'ii emini I'y '■ | i / 

and Aii.sl raJia, ..Wk 
!n_ 1919 he ; ".,1 

joined the ; ! 

Staa’ in Bon | . ^ ‘ ' 

don aud soon t 

1) 0 e. a. Ill (' ’**•' ' 

I. ,, ,, ... n 15 If David Low, 

A . ^ , Briti.sh cartoonist 

wit ty |)oli( leal 

eaii'ica I iiri'H. IhMvas, 1927 fid, the 
politfeal cartoonist of (he Bondon 
Bvaming Standard, in whieli his 
work hi‘eaim^ world ramous, ivipee 
ially his riMiei ioiiary i 'olnnel I9imp, 
originated I93B Bow worked (nr 
th(^ Daily ll('raJil 1956 53, then 
joineil (h(^ Maimh(‘s(ei' Gnartlian. 
Ilis hooks inelmled ( arlooii llis 
(oiy of ( )iir Times, 1 939 ; N'ears 
of Wraih, 1916; Bow 7; Gtnnpaiiy, 
1952; and an aiUloliiogniph\ , 
1956. SVe p. 1771. 

Low, S(i{, SihNf.v JvMiri iMvitK 
(IS57 1932), A Ih'ilish .mthor 
and journalist. Born in Bondon, 
rlao. 22, 1857, he was ediietaeil ali 
King’s (inlk'ge Selioni and Bnlliol 
( Alk'ge, ( ).\f(ird, aud was ea Iksl to 
(h(‘ liar at the Inner 'r<'ni|ile, BS92. 
Ill' (‘(lited (In' St.. Ja mes s ( la/,et le, 
I8SS 97. anti was a ft erw an Is 
assneialod with tint Slainhinl. An 
anthoi'it.y on imperial tpie.sl ions. 
Bow waiM madt' Its'l iirer on impts'ial 
niul eolonial history st Kmp's 
(7illeg(', Ijondon, lie was an 
aldimman of the BJ 7, l!H)l do, 
and was knighted in 1918. IBs 
liooks ineliith' 'I'lie < lovtsaiants' ol 
Brigland, Itidl ; Ptditieal History 
of KiiglamB 1837 Dddl, I9dl 
Bow dital dan. 13, 1932. 

Low Arclupelago. Serao td* 
iHlantls in (lie Paeide ( JetMin, la.t , 




e# ' • i 


David Low, 
BritiKh cartoonist 




mmmxm 




(approx.) 2d'' S,, long, (apprtix.) 
BsO" W., called by (In' luitivea 
Pa.iniitil u uiidTuaima u, || uuduticH 
th(‘ Gamhier Islainl s t 'ksmtont. 
Toiineri'e, K niseiifvtern ; nmst an^ 
eonilliiie, many *d tlnmi htang 
aiolls. They yield peai l s ami eopra. 
Most III ihtsu litdoip', to t'l'ama*. 

LowCouiitrios, Nam(*idum to 
an arisi forming the Xetlmrlamis 
and Btdgium ; ami sonn'limes 
ine, hiding laiMunhiirg, 

L0WC,Siii Hiiiison (17611 ISH). 
Hritish Hoklier. He was horn at 
Galwnv, duly 28, l7<5iL (In' won of 


/}ces /y*. 
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a niililary sui’,t!;(‘oii. llo joiiuul IJk' 
army in 17S7, s(‘rvini>: with dis- 





itfc' 




tiiiclion aiijainsl, tim I<hvii(;li, (‘S|)('ca- 
ally during the 
Egyptian cain- 
pai/^ii of IMIl. 

A ji;'o()d lin- 
f.piist, li(^ did 
miicili vaJuiible 
work in H. Ku- 
ro[)c\ and Idi' 
two \a^a,rs was 
^OVOI’llOl' of tlio 

Ionian Islands. 

Uuriny I S 1 IJ -14 
lio was soni; on missions and soTn’od 
with i'ho Itnssiaii a,nd (.h'rinaii 
arniu's. In ISIo lic' was a})] »oin(.iMl 
(aislodia.n ol' Niipoh'on ait St. 
lUEani. His dutios brought upon 
him much odium and misi’<.‘pr(‘s('nti- 



Sir Hudson Lowe, 
British soldier 


ation, hnt h(‘ s(s*ms to IiaA'C' a('t('d 
t'onsai(‘ntiously in n. diflicult ])osi- 
tion. Il(^ dit'd dan. 10, ISII. 
Con.siiK Sii’ 11. Lowo a,nd Na.pol(U)n, 
Jt. tf St'a-ton, ItSOS. 

Lowell, (hty of Ma,ssa,iduis('ttis, 
11. S. A., OIK' of Hk^ two CO. sca.ts ol' 
JMiddlt^stw CO. All tiln^ junction of 
the Mcri'iniac. and ('oncoi'd ri\'(‘rs, 
iil) m. N.Wh ol' I'ioston, ili is si'i'vi'd 
by rlys. and a.u airport. IliS hnihl- 
in,n's includ(‘ ai ciiy ha.ll, tic.stih^ 
school, a. slati' normal school, 
and th(' mcinoriaJ huildinjj;. An 
import, Uiiit industrial city, Lowell 
oht,a,ins [low'cr chii'lly IVom tlu^ 
JVh'rrimae.. ItiS tii'xtili^ industry, 
modelh'd on hjiip'lish metihods, 
made Hie city in tlu' IDth ceiitiUi'y 
the imtion's ‘j;reatest prodiici'r of 
cotiton L>;oodH. Hounded in IS'J’J, 
Lowt'll wiis mcorpora,li('d in lS:i() 
and h('cam(‘ a, (uty in ISdO. l‘op- 
nladion, 101, dSl). 

Lowell, vXunoT'i' LAwnuNiU': 
( 1 SdO -1013). Anu'rican historian. 
Born I)(‘c. 13 ISoO, at Boston, a, 
hi’otlK'i’ of B(‘i’civa,l Lows'll, he wa,s 
(.‘ducated at Harvard a,nd Bx'rlin. 
Ih* studied law and was a, prac- 
tisinii,' hari'isticr, ISSO 07, lait his 
rt'al intei'i'sts weri^ in tilu' prohh'ins 
of m'overnnu'nt, and in ISOh he 
ma,dc' an interna, Honal r<*|)ut,a,t,ion 
hy his (lovernnu'iiti and Ikirtics in 
( lontiin'iitial Muropi*, writti'u from 
a, iK'w point of view, that, of a,n 
Ameriiain ohservi'r. In LS07 he 
hecame h'cturer and in 1000 pro- 
fessor of ilu' scii'iici^ of jj;overnment 
a.t Harva,rd, a, ml in 1000 prc'siih'Ut 
of tiluit univei’sity. He ri'tiri'd in 
103;}, and diiaf dan. (1. 1013. 

He wrol,e Mssays on Government,, 
JSSO; 'flu^ Govi'mimait (tf fhi/j;- 
huid, BIOS; Buhlic ()()inioii a,nd 
Bojudar Govm'mm'nl,, 1013. 

Lowell, Ai\iv (1S7.I 103d). An 
Anu'riean poet. >Sist,(M‘ ol' Bereival 
and Ahhot/t L(»w(‘ll, slu^ was horn 
all Brookline, Mass., lAd). 0, 1H74. 


H(M‘ poi'l.ry, in which ‘fr('(^ versc' 
wa,s united w'ltli vivid and im- 
(amviadiiona.l ima.,L!;(''ry, la^lontfi'd to 
the Imayist scbool, of whicdi she 
wa.s tlu' avow('d hea,d. Her piih- 
lu'ations imdnded A Domc' of 
Many Goloured Glass, 1013; Men, 
Women, a, ml Ghoshs, lOlO ; L(o 
Lumds, 1031 ; Ea,st Wind, 103(1; 
Halla.ds for Sa3(‘, 1030. tSlu' pro- 
du(^e<l a, hioiijra |)hy of Ki'a-ts, I OOd. 
Sh(^ died May 13, 103“). Beh'eti'd 
I’oems, (sl. ,1. L, Lovves, Jippcvirisl 
in I03S. 

Low^, .Lvmks B,iis,sionn(1310' 
0 1 )*.-''7um'riea,n pocdi, essa.yist, and 
di[)Iotnatisii. Ib^ was horn a,t Hlm- 
vv'ood, ( la,inhi*i(l,i!;(‘, Ma,.ss., f\'h. 33, 
IS 10, son of tihe Iv,(‘V. Gluii'les 
Low(dI, pastior oi' tiu' Urdtarian 
Wd'sli ('hur<ih. lb' wa,H of Biirilian 
(h'se.i'iiti ; his pa,li('rnal jj^ra.i id father 
in 17S0 iiit,ro(lne(*d into the. Bill of 
IvisjjhtiH, a, ela,ns(‘ a,holisliin,!i; sla,\'ery 
in Ma.ssa.ehus('tts ; aai a.neesto?' on 
his metlu'r’s sid(‘ wa.s Sir Ba, trick 
Spens of Hk'. fa.moiis hallad. Al'ti'i' 
,H'radmitin^^ a,t Harvard, IS3S, lu' 
stiidic'd la,w a,nd h(‘ii;an pra.clna* 
in Boston, hut a.ha.mlomal law I'or 
lii,m’a.ture. He hi'iiaim^ editoi- of 
'fiu' INnu.syl vania, Bia'i'inan, in 
\\'hieh h('. look tin' siih^ of tln^ 
aholitiioiiists ; li'e.tui'ed on poi'try 

a,ti the. I.owt'll 





J, R. Lowell, 
American writer 


Instiil.iitie. Bos- 
ton, ISdl dd ; 
U’as pod'essor 
of helles h'l.lii'es 
at) Ha.rvard, 
ISdd 77; (sli. 
t<‘d 'riu' .Milaii" 
ti<‘, 1\1 Old, Illy, 

lSd7 (il ; and, 
w i idi G . E . 
Noi*l,on, TIk' 


Noi'lih Amm'iean Ibn imv, I SO I 
73. H<^ was ILS. minister in 

I\la,drid, 1877 SO; a, ml in London, 
iSSO Sd. In ISI j luMnarriisl Maria, 
White (LS3I d3), luu’sell’ a, jioel* 
and a, writ,er a,piinHl, wla vi'ry, who 
pi'oroiimlly inllnenersi his oiVtlook ; 
and in LSd7 Hi'amass l)unla|) (d. 
iSS.d). 1 1(‘ pasM(‘d Severn, I sumiue'rs 
ill lOnijfInml, ISSO SO, a, ml diml a,t 
Him wood, Aipi>;. 13, I SOL 
As America, 's r<‘.preH(‘nt}itiv<* in 
London, Lowi'll disphiyed a, taelifn! 
(irniness that did nol hinder his 
muiteiriail inlluemu' on the improvi'- 
meiit; of tln^ ri'laitions hetwi'cm t he 
two En,!j;lish"Mp(aikin|!j; pc'opli's. His 
litm-ary life disfila, yed vc'rsaliility 
of .genius and wu,s marked hy hiyh 
a,elu(‘vmnent. It. is rmiorded I, hat 
lui was hushed to slei'p as a child 
hy tfu' r('a,din;j;’ of Speiisi'r’s lAna'Ie 
Lbu'entu 11 is tirst volume, A 
\’(‘a,t's’ Life aiiid otJuu' Boi'ins a,p- 
pefu-ed in 1S41 ; his In,Ht, Hen,rtH- 
ea,so and Hue, in L8S8. His gift 


jVj j 

CS- « 


''T" 



for satirical humour wa,s revt^ahal 
m tlni poi'ins in \hMike(' diahad, 
which l)('ga,ii in 4’he Hostoii Gourii'r 
in IS-1(), as tlu' work of otu' llosca, 
Biglow. Inspinal hy opposition 
to the Mexican uair, (lay wi're 
piihlishcd a,s Bightw Bapt'rs 

ill ISIS. 

His Ea,l)h' foi‘ (lrilli(^s. piihlislual 
aiionymoiisly, a, rhyming ri'vi<'\vol' 
(a)nti('m pora ry American litera (nia' 
in which vdva.ci(,y is launhined with 
criti(%a,l insigidi, and tlu* hoaul,ifnlly 
lyrical V'ision of Sir Laiinfa,!, an <'x- 
ciirsion into Artlnirian legend, 
also h(dong (,o ISIS, 4'hc H('<aiii(l 
scries of 'Thc' Biglow Bapers, 
prompliial hy thethvil W'a.r, iK'gfin 
in 4’lii‘ A(,la,n(iic MonGily, !S(i3, 
and (a)llect,ed, I S(57. In 

mhliiiioii to d'lu' Visi<in of (Sir 
Laiinfa.l, LowidBs h('S(, poidii’y in- 
eludes Odu' Bresc'nt (Visis, ISda ; 
Olio ri'citi'd a4 Mu^ Harvard ('om- 
inemora.liioii, rlnly 31, ISdd; The 
( la.liluatra.l (Gharli’c's), IS7() ; Aga.s- 
si/., IS7I ; 'Phtaa' M(‘inoria,I Bo<mi,s, 
1S77 ; and a, niimher of natma' 
pomns, soiiiKdiM and siinph' hut 
louehing lyrics. 

Lovvi'll's prosit works, cultnrcaL 
grneoful, hrilliaiit, sngg'i'stive, hut 
I’ull of Icariu'd idlusions and 
appca.Iing; on Gu^ whok*. tio the 
si'hadi lew, iiiehide BiresidiBfnivels, 
iSdl ; My (Stiiuly Windows, IS7l ; 
Among My Books, 1S7() 7d, eou- 
taining liis notahh' essay on Daid.e; 
Dmnoeraey aiul Other AddressiNH, 

I SS7 ; Bolitica.l Lssays, LSSS ; A 
Life, of Hawtihorne, ISIKI; 'fhe 
Old lOnglish Onumdiists, 1,81)3; 
La,les(i Literary hlssays, IS!)3; 

I m ])r('ssions of Spain, IDOO, He 
edilicd tin* works of se\'(‘ra.l fhiglish 
poi'ts and wroiii' an introduction 
to an (‘dition of \\'aU,oiBs (dunph'al, 
Anghu', I SSI), 

\\'riHiU','s of ,) . I{, 
Ij., Ifivcrsido <((!,, II voIh., LSI)!); 
d’ho INkS, and Hu' Man, B. II. Umh'r- 
wood, IS!)3; LtUlt^rs, (mI. G. lb 
Norhni, 3 voIh., I S!).| ; ,|. R, R. 

)nul His Brionds, lb Ib Hat*, IK!)!); 
.) , H, la>W('ll, H . lb Sciiddiax 1!)0I ; 
Lilb and \V<u‘k, t', ( SoHMiHiid , 11)05 ; 
B*il)liography , G. \\'. (!()(de\ B.IOd; 
a, ml His Poetry, W . H. Hudson, 
1013; L. a,H a Bril ic. d. .), Bcilly, 
1015; New Lcitt<u's, wl. M, A, de 
W'. Howe, I03T 

Lowell, Bmikuval (LSdd lOllJ), 
A in(‘ri(‘, a, u astronomer. Born March 
13, ISdd, in l5ost'On, lu^ wna (slu- 
catod th(‘r(' and at Har\’ar(L AfU'r 
HoiiK' yi'ars in Japan and Korea., lu^ 
din'ot-ed his ('iK‘rgi(*s t-o theerecl ion 
oftho Low(‘ll Ohsm'vntiory at Bla.g- 
stia,ff, Ari/., and tJic prosmud ion of 
rc'sca, relics tilu'ox In 11)03 he warn 
madi^ mm-residmdi profesHor of 
astronomy id- tlie MaNHaehustdits 
iiistitnUiof teidiuology. IbMh'vottal 

B III 








vva,H ill <’orii, Ii'iUhcr. ami 

I lionsc's. 'rii(^ iM'i!';lil>oiirh<io(l liful 

, Hour millri aiul HUf.!:ar I'juiloni'M. In 

- tiho Mfih (tonli. i(i \vu»m ilio caipital 

of a principailil y. 

Lowland, Siivlcli of oomit ry 
iji \vln(‘Ii iM. oil (Ju* wliolo, low or 

g |(.V('|, (ss|)o(‘i!i.lly if ronipa4'c(l willi 

n('ifj;lil)oui'iiif' r<‘,LOonti. 'riiuf) <h<* 
Lowla/iids of Scoiliuid roiu proa* I ho 
^ n'ffioii b('lw('('U Mio uorMioni liipli 
I la.iuls and Mio ,sonfh<‘rn iiplanda. 

(h'oai Urilaii), S.hh ofa lini' join 
, ill!*' fill' moulliM ol' Iho d'roa and 

,,,| K.\o nvnn's, i:i alno a. ;j;i'oal low'land. 


hiiUbolf especially to researches on harbour, and large fish quays and Lowicz. Town ol Ihilaaid. In 
planetary markings and believed markets. Lowestoft Ness is tJio th<‘ eo. ol \\a.r,saav, it nlainls or 

Jiimself to have confirmed and most easterly point of England, tlie F»v:uraf, a. Iribulu-ry oi (In' \ ia- 

eiilarged dchiaparelli’s discovery of Lowestoft originated as a fishing tula, dT) m. M.W. ol Warsaw, aaid on 

canals on Mars, for which he was port, but soon obtained the right the' W'ar.sawd Jerlin rly. Tlion^ 

awarded the Janssen medal of the to hold markets and fairs, and in woiv soiqi, caaidlo, oil, and vinegair 

French astronomical society in 1885 became a borough. Markcli facdiorii'H aud iainiunT's, Uiud (rade 

1904. The ill-defined markings on day, Wed. Pop- (1951) 42,837. was done iii ^ 

Lower Deck. The principal gun The battle of 
deck in sailing ships of war, and Lowestoft is the 
frequently so called. Below it were name given to 
the orlop deck and cockpits, and the naval engage- 

above it, in the order given, the inent between tlie 

middle, main, and upper decks. In English fleet un- 

modern W’arships almost the whole der James, duke 
armament is mounted on the upper of York, and a 
deck, and in the First Great W^ar Dutch one, Juno 
ships with lower deck guns, such as 3,1005. War had 
Good Hope and Monmouth, often broken out in 
found them practically useless, March. When the 

as they were too close to the water, rival fleets met 
The forward part of the lower off Lowestoft, an 

deck was formerly used for the obstinate battle Lowestoft, Suffolk. S. Margaret’s parish ohuroh. Top, 
nie.ssing and berthing of the ship’s took place, end- V^^olits in the Basin deooruiod for a regatta 

company, whence the petty officer's ing in the flight of the Dutch for tJu' lulls wliieli crd.K; i(, j'urelv 
and men of the navy are referred vessels, after the flag-shi]) of tluur afiaiu im ('huMlion of IJIIH) (i. 
to collectively as the lower deck, admiral Opdam had been blown up. EowlaiidH jire luueh more nutlu bh' 
Lower Saxony (Ger. Nieder- ^ naval base during t.lu' bhrst for .s('|i(J(*ni('nt (ium liigililiuulu, 
saclusen). Land of W. Germany. Great Whir, Lowc'stoft wa.s bom- aud in l(nu|Kn'a(t‘ lulilmlen <' 011 * 
formed 1946 from Hanover, Olden- barded by the G(Tuiaii.s from the c<'n(>i‘ut<i (he iiiohIi impor(.nu( 
burg, and Brunswick (gq.v.), with ^iid bombed from tlic air. On modern eoiunu'reial mdivirieu. AVe 
the city of Hanover as its capital. April 25, 191(), and again on Nov. Highland ; Haim 

2 B, I 91 B itwa,» attocko(M)y (JiT. lowland RoKiittcut. 

6,o41,lo0, of whom 2 110,800 were man warslnpH. On July 20, lilLS, .'i iwUMh „,miv uiiil.. I'’<inu('d iil. 
refugees and expelled persons. German auhmariiu! operating nit H.linhurgll in Dee., HI 10, it piv,. 

the town sank two smaek.s an.l vhled prinmrv I, ruining I'nr vnlun 

y t™k the crews ou board. Howe- teersaud rneu 

Staiid.s at the mouth of the stoft also sutlend from (iorm.u, propunitorv to tio'lr hoiu,- drul'lod 

VM.. V “;.™y ‘I't '® ‘y*'"''’ i„to ono of th,. .SoottisI, i-o«lMiid 


E. of Great Yar- 


I imus m vne becona ureat War, into („u^ of dm NeolLTIi Loulund 
Lowestoft. Name of a hard ivgiuumtH. wan diubnndi'd in 

.ClT.fl /■‘nTIllI n ••• 1 yxu • » ..Ow in .... II 1 . 


j . „ 1. 1 ■ , jSMMt'Uvn. tndunimru ni 

eT,rt^, l/"' r„f ''"ly. litllt. Who., it,, fuurtin,... 

eludes Oulton England, 177o-1802. It has a good woit tnu.Mfoi'ir.l to tl.o i.owlv. 


^ ^ with body and an 

which and wi th Oriental char- 

the Waveiiey the acter, with di*- 

harbour is linked corations in blue 

Lowestoft arms }^y and white. Poly- 

. o The chief church chrome was 

IS Margaret’s, a Perpendicular used for scenery 
building. Esplanades, piers, firm and figure paint- 
sands, and the nearby Broads are ing. An earlier 
among .ts holiday attractions. The soft paste poroe- 
old town ,s on high ground; the lain and an 

down Vfr '' lading earthenware 

LUc.e me an inner and an outer 1700 ouwai-da. 


W 


Lowestoft. Specimens of the ohina- 
ware formerly mado at Lowestoft 
lioiu -jjlni ('HU,rtii)n, l iclum 

and AlhcrL i)lu,‘iinan 


mnv trauHlerred to (,he newly* 
for'umd th'um’al (Service (lurpH, 
^Low Latin, Nmue genernlly 
givHMi (n Hk' Lathi in nH<' fVnrn A.tl. 

P d-tl 150(1, Hunu'* 

ever, in itinre enui- 

ns of the'china*' clmmcleriHed ' b\‘ 

o at Lowestoft cvIrtiMive hnrrowi 

dwowm mg (nun GriH’k. 
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Mrs. B e 11 0 0 
Ijowndos, Britisb 
novelist 
//(»/)/)(' 


Teutonic, !uul Orieiiial laii^nia^a'S, 
and ncfj^lect of "raimiiaiieal i'ulc‘S. 
See Latin Laiij^uage. 

Lowndes , M ak i jo A d jo i v a i d io 
RionI^ho J^elloc (1S()(S-1947). Brit- 
ish writor. Daughter of Louis Bel- 
loc, Pnaich bar- 
rister, and sis- 
ter of Hilaire 
B(‘lloe (f/.c.), slie 
was (aliieatcal in 
l^lnglaiid and in 
1S9() tnarried h. 

S. A. Ijovv'ri<l(‘s. 

Ht'f (irst uovj'l 
was Tht' Heart 
of l*('neh)|)(‘, in 
I II (M ; h e r 
,s(‘(“ond, Baa‘- 
bura B(‘hell, 

I ‘105, ina,de Inn' n'pidaiioii as a. 
wi'ilei' of disla’iK-tion. Hej" Ia<(a' 
nov(‘ls w(‘r(' ofttai more s<njsa.i ioiial. 
Tli(‘ Lodg(‘r, HIL'i (baiS<'d on tlu' 
mystia'v of Jack th(‘ Kii[)[)(‘i*), was 
tra,r\slu,t(aL itit<t ina.ny la.t»giia.ges, 
sold som<' million eo|n<‘s, and was 
also su(‘e('ssfiil as a. film. WVII 
ret>i<‘mb(‘r(‘d \v'<‘re WdiaX Masdly 
I bipixmed, ll)2(J; 'rh(‘ Hons(^ by 
th(‘ iS('a., I!I57: lA'/.'/ji* Boiakm, 

1040. H(‘r h(‘sli v\'oi'k vv'as eon- 
f ahu'd in n'miniscaaiees : ( (.ooHav(' 
Liv(‘d in /\rea(lia., 1041; VV Inna' 
I..ov(‘ and khaendship DwcB^ 104.‘{; 
'I’lu^ J\l(‘rry VVOvass of VVkssi, minster, 
1040; A Passing World, 10<bS 
(f)ostii.). Hlu^ died Nov, 14, 1047. 

Lowndes, VVinraAM O’homas (r. 
170S-dSL4). Britisli l)ibliograph(a’. 
Rlu' son of a, London publislua', h(‘ 
devoted 14 yea.rs to compiling a 
Bihliograiplna-’s Manual, wliicOi, 
modelled on Pnauudfs Manuel du 
Lihraans afjpcMU'jal in four vols., 
,)an. I, 18114. During 18‘10-“4d lie 
issiHHl H(Aa>ral parts of The Britisli 
Librarian, but Ins laborious and 
unrein uiu'rative dnidgmy riMiueed 
him fo povt'i'ty of health and 
poclad/. Hc^ died duly 111, ISl.'L 
IL <L Bohn (f/.c.), having aeapiirial 
Hu‘ (‘opyright of tlii^ Manual from 
\Vb Picki'ring, bi’onglit out a new 
and nwdsiHl (slition 1857 (54. Tlu^ 
first work of its kind in Bnglish, it 
is still a useful guide to Knglisli 
litm‘a,tur(‘ down f/O tlu* rniddh* of 
Hk* 10th eenf»ury. 

Low Sunday. Name givim io 
the first Huuday afb'r Easter. Ae- 
e.ordiug to some authorities it was 
so called because it is a kind of 
s(a;ond or lower (lekdiration of tlie 
great feast, and it was onee a cus- 
tom to rofieat some of the pascshal 
solemnities on this day. Others 
suggest a corruption of l.aud Hun- 
(lay, UmdeH, i.e„ praises, b(Hn|!f the 
first word of tlu' secpicnce (r/.w. ) for 
th(^ day. 5'’et another sngg(‘stion is 
a eorrnption ofCMosi' Sunday. The 


Bi'eiH'h call the day i\hji(rs r/os^^' 
(Lat. PdM'ha chiuftnni,), or close of 
EastfT ; the (Jreek (Ouircih uses the 
teimi New Siuida-y, in reference to 
the*. lU'w life ent-er(*(l uijon by the 
newly baptized. Jn old times tbe 
day was ('ailed Dannnicd in alhin, 
or tlu^ Lord’s Day in albs, or wbifi* 
garmenf.s, tiio.sci who bad Ih'c-m 
baf)ti/(*d on l^^asttu* bB't* w<'a,ring 
tlu'ir ebrisoms, or wliib* robes, for 
f-b(* la.Ht ljm(^ b(‘lbi'e tlu‘S(* W('r(* 
d('posil(*d in flu*! elnirch. 

Low Temperature Carboni- 
sation, 'r(*nn g('n<'rally applit'd to 
Mu* ('iirbonisation of bitumimms 
coal of nu'dimn or ua'akly caking 
type, or of brovvm coat or lignilc, at 
b'inps. up to (»(M>" (1. ( 1 , 1 10 ' IL ) ill 
|■(‘fl()l■^,s coiisl nict<‘(! of metal or of 
lin'brick. 'IMk* main obji'ct in car- 
bonising coai at low b'inps. is to 
produce (*asily combiisliblc smolo*- 
l(‘ss liu'l (low ti'inp. t‘ol\<‘) for iisi* 
insl.i'a.d of' <‘oa,l in opi'ii donu'sf ii: 
(ires. I n a.ddition to cok(S W'liich is 
Mk* cbi('f prodiicf., gas, tar, and 
a,mmonia,cal liijiior a,r<s also ob- 
tained. 4Mie burning of raw coal 
('idails f.h(< loss of valnabk* by- 
prodii(4rS, r('cov('r<'(l in flic pro- 
ducHon ol’ low ti'inp. cok(‘, as W('ll 
as pollufhig Mu* af.nioHpIx'i’i*. 

( hrbonisation of fin* cbnrgi' of' 
(uial can la* (‘IT(*c(,(‘(I (‘if.lu'r by beat- 
ing file retorfs (UN:t(‘rnally by nu'uns 
of gas (coai gas, wali'r ga.s, or 


oven (a)k(', and can bis buriK'd in 
all types of donu'stic. Il^('plal(!(^ 
The coal gas firoduc.ed from 
bitumiuoiis coal in exlernally 
luNited retorfs is of high ealorilii^ 
valiuv— 8(H) to hOO B.d'b.U. pm’ 
eu. ft.- -and (auitains high propor- 
f ions of nnsaturaia'd hydroenipbons 
(('f hyh'iu', prnjyli'iK', bufyh'iK') 
a.nd saluratt'd hydnx'arbonH (im*- 
liuine, ('tiiaaii', iiropa.iu*) as eoni" 
pari'd with (own’s gas prodnec'd 
b\' high li'inp. ca,rh(>nisaj ion. 'I’lu* 
gas produced in inti'rnaily lu'aii'd 
r('tor(s is inixi'd will) tla^ hiirncd 
gases usi'd for (‘arbonising the- 
(4uirg(', If is III (’onsisi neiM'f' aippn* 
eiably lou'i'r in calorilic vnhn* 
ISO to 250 B/riidb per mi. ft. 
than liu' gas from <'xf('rnally 
lu'ali'd rclmrts, tin* (‘niorilic valm* 
(h'p<*nding on (be vol. of Imrncd 
ga.si's ns('d to ('(b'ct carbonisai ion. 
In oiu' t'.vpc of iidiwnaily lu'aled 
I’i'j.ort flu* <‘oaI is carbonised by 
sf.i'ani li(‘at('d to 550" (k (1,020" h\) 
and gas is prodm'cd simibn’ in 
('oniposifiioii (o thal, obf, aim'd in 
('xti'i’iially li(‘at('d ivtoits. 

fjow Imnp. furs dilh'r appre- 
cia.bly in pb.v'Kical juid clii'inical 
pro|)<'rti('s IVom tars fu'odum'd in 
gasworks nd.orts a.ml <(ok(', ovi'iis a(. 
high teni}!.- 1,550" < t (2,4(50" h\). 
d'liey confain higlu'r litmiologues 
of fin* compounds present in bigii 
lii'inp, fa.rs. 'fhey also conlaiii 



Lew (('lup. 


Higli frmp. 


('in'bouisnl ion 

r.'ii'bmiisal Imi 


I'lxfi'Cnal 

1 nfi'i'ual 

Mxfi'nial 


iK'afiiig 

heal lug 

ln'M iiig 


Vii'lds iK'r (mi of cnnl sim 

t'lmi‘g('(l 

Mcisl iin'iu (‘oal as chargi'il 

(; 10 

10 15 

2-5 

Ceki', (AVt. 

15 '.7 irrr» 

S 42 

15-5 bb5 

das, cu. (L . . 

(Jns, (‘alcrllle. v.'iliic' B.'l'h.U. 

5,f.()0 .1,0(10 

50, 000 50,000 

12,500 20,000 

per cu, ft.. 

SOO 1)00 

ISO 250 

•150 500 

(fas, tlii'rruH . . 

'I’ar, Hals, 

* 1 «>«W 

(51) 1)0 

70 4)0 

IS 22 

1(1 IS 

10 M 

Tar, s. g. 

boo bOl 

bOI boo 

boo bl2 


fu’odmau' gas) burned in cbarnlH'rs 
surrounding the; ri'torta, or iider- 
naily by means of liot <iombusf.ion 
ga,HeH pa,HH('<l througli th(^ cliargci of 
(',oai. I n tbe latter (rase the- luaiting 
gast'H can be {(i) produci'd by the 
combustion of a portion of the 
coal gas made in the proe(\sH, {b) 
produced when air is passecl 
through the charge, (c) gcmeratinl 
in a separate plant. Many dilT(U'<mt 
designs of retorts have been nsi'd 
lor the process ; in soim^ the charge 
of coal is stationary, in othm's in 
motion, during troatnumt. 

The coko produci^d, owing to 
its physical structure and its ri'la- 
tively high volatile matter con- 
tent, ignites easily, is iwon^ com- 
huslibli^ than gasworks or ('(jke- 


liiglu'r proporMons of parallinic 
and plu'nolie compouudM wiMi 
appnx'iahly lower (iroporlions of 
pitch and (V<*e carbon. Tlu* liipioi 
produeml eontains only a Himill 
quantity ol'ammmuum I'ompoundH 
and is nof< eomnu'reiully nscHul 

d’fu^ yijHds of [n’mlucls vary con- 
siderably aeixirding to tlu^ type of 
plant used, Ty[)ieal yiehls from 
(uxterually and internally luuU-eil 
ndxirts ar<^ shown in tKe table, 
togidLer with tin* yiidds obtained 
by high (lemf). ca.rboniHation. 

Lowther, 4 ame.s ( 1840 11)04 ). 
Britisli politician. Born D<H'. I, 
1840, he was edia'afial at Uh'st* 
ininsfim' Si'hool and 'rririity Col- 
lege, ('njnhridge. and eallmrjo the 
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bar in 1S64. He entered parliament 
as Conserratire M.P. for Y'ork in 
1S65. Bet\\'een ISbT and ISSO he 
held olSce as parliamentary secre- 
tary to the poor law board, under- 
secretary for the colonies, and chief 
secretary for Ireland. After eight 
years' absence from the house lie 
sat for Thanet from 188S, a Tory 
diehard ” but a popular member, 
dying Sept. 12, 19U4. 

Lowther, James William. 
Speaker of the British house of 
commons, 19Uo-21, who became 
Viscount Ullswater (g.r.). 

lowther Arcade. A covered 
avenue formerly connecting the 
Strand with Adelaide Street, 
London, W.C. Designed 1880-32 
by Witherdon Young, and named 
after a chief commissioner of woods 
and forests, it was 245 ft. long, had 
a domed glass roof, and held shops 
for the sale of toys and fancy uoods. 
Its site has been occupied since 
1904 by Coutts’s Bank. 

lowther Hills on Lead hills. 
Range of hills in Scotland. They 
are on the borders of Lanarkshire 
and Dumfriesshire. Green Lowther 
(2,403 ft.) and Lowther Hill (2,377 
ft.) are the loftiest summits. 

Loy, Myrna (b. 1905). Ameri- 
can film actress. Her surname was 
Williams, and she was born of 
Scottish-Welsh stock at Helena, 
Mo., Aug. 2, 1905. vShe studied 
dancing with Ruth 8t. Denis, and 
entered films in 1925. In early 
pictures she usually played the 
part of an adventuress, but in 
1934 became famous by her 
brilliant performance with \\''illiam 
Powell in The Thin Man, a picture 
which led to a series of ‘‘ comedy 
thrillers.” vShe went back to drama 
in The Rains Came, 1940. Bache- 
lor Knight w’as shown in 1947. 

Loyal Regiment. Regiment of 
the British army and the only 
unit to incorporate “ Loyal ” in its 

title. The 1st 
battalion was 
raised in Scot- 
land in 1740 as 
the 47tli 
and saw active 
service in the 
Jacobite rebel- 
lion of 1 745. 
Drafted to Nova 
Scotia in 1758, it served at the 
siege of Louishurg and was known 
as Wolfe’s Own. At Quebec (1759) 
it was in the centre of the thin 
British line which broke up the 
French attack. From, Canada, 
the 4/th went to America and, 
after fighting at Bunker Hill, was 
part of the British force that 
suiTendered at Saratoga. It re- 
ceived the title The Lancashire 



Loyal Regiment 
badge 


Regiment. 1782, and scn’ved niidi'r 
Wellington throughout the IN'iiin- 
sular W'ar. ft was in tlu' liunnesi^ 
war, 1825- 2<), llu' (b'imen,, and th<‘ 
Afghan war, 1S7S-79. 

In 1793 the pr't'scnt dnd bat- 
talion of the Loyal Reginuuit. was 
raised as the 8lst Foot and calh'd 
the Loyal Lincoln V'oInnt.cHM’s. It 
first saw service in th(‘ KaHir war, 
1800, and then served in tlie 
Peninsula, fighting under Moon* 
at Corunna. It servTd with dis- 
tmetion at Waterloo and in 
Afghanistan, 1878-79. I'Ik* ■171 h 
and SLst Pool wc‘r“(‘ linki'd in 1881, 
to form the 1st aiul2n(l halt-alioiiiS 
of the Loyal North LaiieaHliiiH' 
Regiment, whieh distiiigiiislK’d 
itself in the reli(‘f of Kimlx'ihy. 

Twenty-one batln.lion,s of tin* 
Loyals wei'e raised for tlii* t'ir.sl. 
Great W'ar and gaiiu'd ( lie lail lh' 
honours: Mons ; .\isiie, 1911, 

’18; Vjires, I9II,’l7, ’18; 8onim<*, 
191<), ’18; Lys ; Hindeiihnrg 
Line; Suvla ; Gaza; ll'igdad ; 
and Kilima-Njaro. In 192(1 (Ik* 
regiment’s tith* was Uillvri'd lo 
Lo^’al Regiimmt (NorGi Lanca- 
shire). During tli(‘ S<‘(‘ond Gi'enh 
War tlimt* wi'n* elevr'ii I'egiilar inid 
territorial hattalions a.t home a, ml 
overseas. The* Ist was in h'ranei* 
(1939-40), Africa, and ItaJy; tlu^ 
2jid and 5th W('re eaptiiri'd a.t 
Singapore; tin* lOtli servi'd 
throughout tin* Italy eampaigii ; 
the (ith, a reconnaisHamK* ri*gini(*nli 
with the 2nd div. in Uurnia,. 
earned distinction at. Kohima ; 
and tlu* 7th acted as an A. A. unit 
in N.W. Burofie (HIM .|5). 1h(^ 
n'giinental depot is at Pi’i'ston. 

Loyalties. Drama liy John 
Galsworthy. Ronald Da'iiey, an 
army officer, is ace*, used liy Perdi- 
nand dc Levis, a vvealf.hy' Jew, of 
stealing inoiH'v from himat alionso 
party. Some of ilioso who know 
Dancy belie*. vo lu* may In^ guilty 
—as ineleed ho. is— and tlu* play 
tracers the coullict.s of loyalt iiss, f.o 
relative, friend, preifeWion, duh, 
rneo, and to truth and JuHl,i(!i*, 
which bc'Hct tii(‘m. Loyalties was 
first performed at tin* St. Miul in’s 
Theatre, London, March H, I922, 

Loyalty. A group of Preneh 
islands in the Jhici/ic Oc(*an, ap- 
prox. ()0 m. E. e)f New Cal(‘(lonia. 
Lifou, Mare, and Uveni arc Hu^ 
largest islauels. Bananas and 
coconuts are* cultivated, Handab 
wood, copra, auel rubb(*r ai’i* 
exported. The pe‘o{)h;, mosGy 
Roman Catholics, aro of mix<*(l 
1 olyncsiaii and MtlaiU'isian de- 
scent. The group has bcem IGvneli 
since 18G4, and forms emc of tin*, 
dependencies of New Caledonia. 
Area, 800 sq. m. 


Loyola, S. loNvriii,*’. ok (M91 
I55(i). Ponmh'r of (Ik* Soridv of 
tb'.sns. lb* was (lie son of Don 
liellraii 
Dfn*'/ y Loy 
ola a.iid Mm 
riiia biji.en/ di* 

LiiMMia y Lai - 
(la (Lo|>('/. (h* 
l'vee)i.hh' is u.n 
ei'ror), sold 
was born in 
( Ik* I !;i.,s(| no 
pr(0'. (tf ( bii 
pu7. ooa. In 
youdi Loyoln, 
w;i.s in ooii 
( ao|. u i( h ( he 
eoiiit eiroh* of 
Pt'i'diiin.iid ii.iid ; In* wnn 

t.'i.lenlod, ainbil ioiim ,-iiid d iwii (hI. 
hi 1517 Ik* lu'eaim* n. .loldit*!* and in 
1521 d('f('nd('d Pain[i(’limii. mo ",jd 
l;i.ntly ;m:,'i,iiiM|, (Ik* Piviieli (h;d. 
wIk'ii a. (’a,iimiu b;dl loro one of 
Ilia h'g:M mid Mlia.( Imvd (be o( lier ( (m 
ga.ri'iMoii Miirreiidmvd. lb* a.iikc'd 
1‘or romaiiieeM an diil i'ar( ion, a,bon(, 
lu'i'oes be mi":li( iiui(a.(f' : oid\ |i\o!i 
of .‘Vl,ill(,|i Wi'i-e found ; lio d,|,\ 
dr(‘a.im‘d a.l(erna( i'l\ a, bold rieaJ 
ling ( hi'Me, a.nd almul <-!n\ n.hn a.nd 
iih'a.l la.die,*!. 

^ 1 d ' lie iia,w ( 111 * fidilily td' 

l.lua ; h<* weld, on a. pilgrinuo'.e (o 
Moii(Morra.l and nia.de Ida knidjildi 
yiidl belore ()iir Lad\ ,i.od butm; 
>il> bis a.rmM (iierc. During, lO 
tiioidli.a ol lii'reo pi'iianeo a, ml 
serufilea in a, ea,\ e a,( Ma.mvMa. and 
of .aiekm'na in lio:i|ii(a.ki, be lumh* 
n(di(*M uliii'b lina.lly bet a.nn* Id i 
bookh‘(,, »8|Mri(na,l i'ixereiaea. He 
yoya.g;t*d n.niitl ineredibk* ba.rd 
aliipa (o flerii’ia.lein nieanin'* (o 
slay (.Ik'iv, hid, wa.a tieiit brnL 
womleriitf', w Im.l ( o do. A( leaol lie 
iixisk b(* i*diiea,(ed. ao lu^ gave 
II yea.rii (o (bin, beyimiiim; with 
Lai in a,mong aehoollmv a a.| Ga.ree 
Iona., (Ik'ii pliiloaopbv and ( fit'olojyv 
a.t Al('a.la, .Sa.la,ma.n(’a., a, ml I*a.ria. 
bara.s.si'd by a.ha.ek'i on bin ttrlho 
doxy a.nd r(‘formine; zoal and, in 
Ilia d(*a(,i(,id,ioiL be'<;ejng: a.lnia a-i 
lar as Plaauh'ra a.nd IDigln.nd. 
IG’i(‘iids d(‘S(‘i“(,ed liim, iinlil in 
1531 with aix o(b(‘rs ((.o wlioni lui 
lal.('r abided a, hirtlmr (Ida*!*) lu* 
vowed poverty a.nd ehaatity. They 
simply plm*(*d tlu*maelveM al. tlu* 
poin*’s (liapoMal, nieanwliih* .serving; 
ill hospitals and prcaaliinj?;. 

In 1537 l-;mi.lina Ha.a otalaaned 
and W(*af to Rome, ea.lling; Ida croup 
(sunpaaiy (a milila.ry term) of 
Jesus. <leani(, a word m*v(‘r ust*d 
by Ignal iuH, bad long; been a^ Hm*<*r- 
ing nieknatm* for nu'it w bo cant- 
ingly r(‘p(‘a.ted tin* holy Nairn*, 
Jake th(5 name Christian, Ironi a 
term ol Heorn it be(‘ame normal 
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and roRpcclI'ul. IIichc* ni(*n f^riulu- 
allv Raw ilu'V nccdod a minimuni 
riilo of litV : llu' lifsi foi’miila- waw 
approved in IddO, but (.be eonipaiiy 
(ot wliu^h liJinatiuH bcu-aitie tlio 
first pj('ii(‘rjil) was ad lirst, UhiiUhI (iO 
00 luemlxa's. Idle earlic'st text of 
S[)iritual Exc^rcises b(‘l<>n(‘j;H to 
1541 ; its soI(‘iaii appiaibatioii to 
1548. It is a iiietb<)(l by wbieli a. 
man, reviewinpj in solitude tli(^ 
gr('at triitbs of tx'li^ion and the 
('xamph'. of (Uirist, may seriously 
cbooHO bow bf'st to spend bis life. 
iLniatfus ma-d(^ ruhxs rc'luetantly, 
desiring]; tin; nuixiinum of spoii- 
tanc'ity tOfijc'tlK'r with diseijiliue 
a-monji; bis nnui ; bis ( Vmstitaiiions 
n'ceived tiutr liiial touelu's only 
aftt'r bis dc'atb. Ib^ bad no 
six'cilie aim other than libcuty to 
work at wlmU'vtu’ the lux'ds el' the 
Oliureh mijujlit indicates: li(‘ii(!e 
bo abandoiu'd any sjieeial dix'ss, 
the singin^j; of oboir, daaii^i'rous 
honours, and obliLUitiens pro|Ka' 
to ecelesiasiieal lii^b rank : all 
bis additions, wbieb iueludecl 
service ol' tln^ plajj;u(‘-strieIo'ii, ol' 
the liasbl'ul poor, of iirostftul.es, 
a.nd ('V(‘n ('dueaf ional (tb(‘ Homan 
and (.jleriuan eolh'.Los aiiid univer- 
sity work ^(‘iieraJly ), wiux'. dut^ to 
jnx'ssure ol eireunistama's. 

I Jut tlu^ society jUjixnv raf)i<lly, 
and Ki'iit missionaries ('V<‘ry where ; 
already in 1541) Ib'aneis Xavii'r 
was provimb'd of India. IJefore 
l^u;uatius died bis lirm pationial 
Lmvernmtmt Wiis eontrolliitii; lli 
provinees. H<‘ was a man of 
intense pra. 3 X‘r and eompk'te self- 
a.bne^'ait.ion ; a,s ea.lm as lu' wa.s 
fearless ; a^s wise* a,H he waiS simph' ; 
pjraves y(’li b(‘Iov(‘d. He dic'd duly 
,‘JI, 155(>. in Id-li h(' was eaiiion- 
ised. 4'b(' best bio^ra|)Iiy is 'bhe 
()ri,L»'in of Ifu' . Jesuit, s,d. IJrodi’ieh, 
11)40. n/.s'o Loyohii’s 'I’estfa- 

iiK'iit, Ibin’. 1 , 1 'ans. E. Hix, 11)00. 
ljO- 3 'otlii,. yV'C .lesuit;s. 

C. C. Martizidalo, S.J. 


Lozenge. In la'raldry, diaiuond- 
sluipt'd charge, dilTc'rmg from Hie 
fusil (f/.e.) in being broader. A 

lozenge may bo 
[lierc'ed ; if Hie 
iiolo is cdi'eaibir, 
the charge is 
called a rustre ; 
if t,he liole is 
sejuare, it is do- 
s<a*ib('<l as scpiaro 
pierced; iflozengci 
pic'reed, showing 
a, narrow band, it 
is called a masele, and is siippost'd 
to represent a link of chain 
armour. A sbic'ld dividcal by 
diagonal lines from right to left, 
and crossed by diagonal lines from 
left to right, is said to be lozengy. 



Lozenge in 
heraldry 


Th(' word is also used for a sma.ll 
t ablet,, oft, ('ll nuxlie.a,l,ed, siieli as Hie 
ffimiliar eoiigli lozemge. 

Lozere. Di^jit. of ht-aiu'C. It, i,s 
a mountainous a,rea, sitmilxal high 
np on t,lie ( lent, ral lda,t,ea,ii, N.W. 
of t,h(‘. CevetiiKis s(ai,rf). The 
Hanss(!H of t,bo iS.W., dry liniesi,one 
aix'ds, senu' ov(‘r ,4,000 ft. high, 
arc! a, bvitinx'! of tbt^ dept,. The 
eiiief riv(‘rs a, re t,h(‘. Lot and t,he 
Tarn. 'Thei staph', indnstric's are 
the rearing of ea,ttl('! and slu'c'.]), 
and the growing of c('reals and 
fruit. Milk is prodnec'd. HIk'c'hc' 
is ma<l(‘a,nd bec'san' kc'pt,. Meiide 
is tfu' ea,pita,l ; Hlora.e and laiii- 
gogtK' are oHu'r towns, IJc'l'ore 
tb(' H,('V(dnt,iorii tilu' d('|)t, was in 
tli(' proviiK'C' of Languedoc*. .Area. 
1,01)0 s(|. III. Pop- (1054) 82,:{01. 

L.S.D. S 3 ’’inbol for pounds, 
shillings, [icmee. Tlic'.se are, t,he 
initia,! led, ten's rnspeetively of Hic^ 
Lait,in librao, solidi, a.ii(l (h'liarii. 
As livre, sol (son), and dc'iiic'r, 
tihese t,(*rnis wen* originally brought 
from lO'aiicc' to Hnglaiicl. 

Lualaha. Itivc'r of the* Ib'lgian 
( Ango, One: of t,h(' b(md-wn.t('rM of 
the Eongo, it risers nc'a.r Hu' M. 
borebu’s of l,llc^ Ka,l,aiiga, prov., and 
(lows geiu'ra ll\' N. 1,0 its eondiu'iiec^ 
with tbe Lukuga. Its most, im- 
port, ant allluem', is Hic^ Lua.piila., 
wbicdi uiiit,i'M with it t,o form what, 
is g('ii('rall\' spokc'ii of ns t,h(' 
Lmi,laba-( *ongo. 4'’li(M'iv<‘r is na-vig 
able for la.iinelic'S 
i ntcn'iii i l,l,(*iit,ly 
from IJuka.ma,, 
the tiC'i’ininuH of 
the railwa,y from 
Ea.fie 4\)wn t.o 
K ong o 1 o . a n d 
frcmi Kindn to 
Poiii.liic'rvilh'.O'lu' 
c4ii('l'f)la.e('H on t.hc* 
banks are IJiika- 
ma, .Ankoro, Ka.b- 
alo, t,bei l.crmimiN 
of the rl,v. I'rorn 
A I bc'.r t v i 1 1 e on j 
LakeTa.nga.nyika,, 

Kasonge, Kiiidu, ‘ 

Lowa, and Poii- 
tliic'rvillc 




Liibaaiitiitt. Ituins of Ma,ya 
eerc'iiionial ec'ni.i'e nc'a.r Punta 
((orda, in Hi'itisli I londura.s. It 
bc'loiigs to the classic, pc'riod {('. 
A. I). 400 000), and ha.H nota.ble 
pyramids, but, no sl.('la,H or eoi'- 
IxOled vaul(,(xl buildings. 

Lubbock. (lit,yorT(^xa,s, ILM.A., 
and eo. sc'at, of Lubbock eo. Mitu- 
a.tc'd MO 111 . S. of Ama.rillo, it, i.i 
servc'd by t,li(' Atiebison, Topc'ka,, 
a, lid Ma.nl, a he riy. ()rigina.ll,y a, 
ea, title town and now a, cc'uti’e of 
da.irying and cottion growing and 
jirc )(•(*, ssiiig, it, is also a eomim'reia.l 
and tina.iieial ec'nlrc^ 4''he 'fcvxa.s 
tec'luiologic'a.l eollc'gc* oeeupic'S 
2,000 a.crc's, inc'lnding an cvxpc'ri" 
mential farm. Lubbock wa„s 
fcmiich'd ill I SOI will'll the com- 
muiiil.ic's of Montc'i’ey and Oh! 
Lubboede (lec'.idc'd lo pool Hic'ir 
re, sources. Pop, (1050) 71,747. 

Lubeclc. Eii, 3 ^ Corirn'r prinei- 
pa,ril,_y, a,nd until 11)45 free si la, to of 
VV (h'rma,n 3 ^ II, i.s si|,ua,(.ed in 
Mcdilc'swig llolstein tic'jir tlie mouth 
of t.Iie rivc'i' 'Trave, uhieh di'ains 
into Liibeek Hay, and is 48 m, N.hb 
of lla.mbiirg, 115 m, N.W. of 
IJerlim Its na.mc', of VV'endie oi'igin, 
mc'ans lovely oik* : in spite oC (he 
dc'st.ruet.iou of many of il.s rc'iuark" 
able' mc'dii'val a, ml 18th ec'iit. 
bnihlings b\' bombing iVom (,Ilc' 
air in 1012, tbe^ eit,y Ml ill ib'serves 
i()S na.iiK'. Liibeek origimdeal (,he 
nortiliern form of <5)1 liie areliit,cs'- 



LuauiJf Prabiuii^, haoa, Imlo-Chinu. Dunoonj ami 
musicians at a iieriorouuiea in tho opeu-ah tboalro. 


Luanda,. Nee Loarida,. t,ur(g in wbieli whole sc'cHons of l.hc) 

Luang Prabang.M'owri of Lao, M, Mty wc're built, in pla.in orgbizcal 
Indo-Eliina, tlie I'esiikme.e ol (be bri(d<, wi(,h lofty spires or galihid 
king. It. stands at the eonlluc'iuH', front, s ; a, ml tlic'.' inner town, on an 
ol t.he Mc'korig and Namka,n 250 m. ishiml formed by tlu^ rivi'rs Tra,ve 

M. W. ol Ilano'i. a, ml Wakmulz a.nd (,be Nlbe/15'avt^ 

Luapula. Uiver of Norllu'rn ea.nal, rc'irndns a sbow pic'ct^ of 

Hliodi'sia, and the Ihdgian Congo. nuMlicval art. M, Mary’s (I2H0 - 
Porming part of tilin boundary be- 1404) was gutOsl during Hu^ 
t.weini these count, ries, it iissnes Mc'eond Cr('a.t, War, and it,s 407»rt,- 
(Vom La,ke IJangweidiL a,nd Hows bigh (win spin's wmx^ dewtroyeeb 

N. through Ea,ke Mwin-ii, whiu'e it but (,h(^ va.ult,ing nmuiinerl and* Hie 
beeomc'.s t,lie laiviia, a,nd t lienee to ebureb was riv-rooted. 'IMie eatbe- 
the Congo. Prom .lobnston Palls dra,l, founded 1174 by Hi'ury the 
f.o Lake Mweru it is navigable. Idon and completed 'l4(4i to* 14Hi 
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cents., with two towers nearly 400 
ft. was damaged, but not 

be\'ond* repair ; most of its trea- 
sures, including the altar painting 
by Hans Memlinc, were saved. 
S. Catherine’s (14th cent.), which 
had been converted into a museum, 
escaped damage and was recon- 
verted into a church. S. James’s 
(13th cent.) was undamaged, as 
was the remarkable Rathaus (1250 
and later, an outstanding building 
of its kind), except for damage by 
fire to the interior of the great hall. 
The Holy Ghost hospital (13 th 
cent.), the shipmen’s guildhouse 
(Ibth cent.), and the monumental 
Holstcn gate (1477) were all pre- 
served. The Buddenbrook house 
(1758), setting of the most famous 
novel by Lii beck- born Thomas 
Mann, was destroyed, though its 
fa 9 ade remained standing. 

Chief Baltic Fort 

The former free state of Lubeck 
was 115 sq. m. in area, pop. (1935) 
140,900, by 1949 increased by 
refugees from Russian-occupied 
Germany to 241,400. The city had 
ill 1955 (est.) 228,770 inhabitants ; 
the only other town of the state, 

1 he small port and resort of Travo- 
nuiiide, was incorporated with the 
city in 1915. Liibeck’s economic 
importance derived from its old 
role as main port of the Baltic, 
and head of the Hanseatic League : 
a role it preserved until recently 
through its modern port facilities 
and the deep canal which permitted 
sea-going vessels to come right into 
the city. Before the Second Great 
War about 9,000 seagoing vessels 
entered the port annually ; 3,000 
inland vessels up to 7 ft. draught 
also reached it by the Elbc-Trave 
canal from Hamburg and the Elbe. 
Liibeck’s own industries employed 
more than 50,000 workers and 
comprised blast furnaces, iron- ami 
steelworks, engineering yards, 
shipbuilding, and the making of 
enamelware, furniture, wooden and 
earthen ware, food preserves, 
sweets, etc. 

As a free port, Lubeck stocked 
timber, grain, ore, fertilisers, etc., 
and dealt with all the countries 
round the Baltic. Its marchpane 
and its liquors were famous. 

Lubeck was founded in 1143 by 
C ount Adolf of Holstein and, under 
Henry the Lion, about 1160 be- 
came an important settlement of 
vVestphahan merchants; it came 
under the protection of the Holy 
Roman empire 1181, and, after a 
short Danish occupation, received 
the privileges of a free city 1226 
german colonisation spread N. and 
E. from it; the HanKonfin 


l.'ltli cent. Lulieck uas its undis- 
puted head, greatest si'apoi’t be- 
tween Riga and Bruges and, under 
a patrician council, Kiieei'ssfiil in 
home and foreign struggles. In 
1530, howev^er, a democratic ofi- 
position under «[urgen VViilhm- 
wever (q.v.) enforced Ih'otestanli- 
ism. Givic strife followed and, in 
1535, led to a collapse from whiidi 
neither the Hansa nor Lii beck re- 
covered. (Several wars, with I)(in- 
mark, (Sweden, etc., and in the 1 7th 
cent, the Thirty Years Avai', whieli 
left yweden dominant in Gic Bal- 
tic, reduced Liiiicck’s imjiortaiico 
still more. It recovered in the 1 Sth 
cent. Taken by Napoleon, jS0(>, 
incorporated W'ith Era, nee, ISIO, 
and liberated, 1813, although now 
encircled by Daiiisli territory, it 
regained its importance as a, tra,(lo 
emporium. It joined the N. (hu*- 
rnan confederation and custoins 
union in 1868 and, under tlui em- 
pire as well as under tbo Weitnar 
republic, preserved its ropubli(^an 
constitution and its rights as a, fn^o 
city and port. It was govoriu'd by 
a diet of 80 and a senate of l“l 
under a burgomaster elected for 
two years ; it had a paii ieulai’ly 
progressive system of edu(ta,t,ioii. 
During the Nazi reginu'! it was 
subordinated, with Meeklenbui 
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y from It ; the Hanseatic league 
developed, and by tbc cud of The 


to a Reich hllufthf/lfcr w'liose sc'at 
WMs at (Schwerin. 

During the (Second Gr(‘a,t W'ar 
the R.A.E. heavily atta,(4v(Ml Lii- 
bcck, setting the port instalbdJoiis 
and U-hoat building yards and 
parts of the city on lire, in (lu^ 
night of March 28-29, 1912. It was 
captured Ma,y 2, 1945, with vMuy 
little fighting, by tlui British llt'h 
armoured div., and eaou^ vvitfiin 
the British zone of o(‘(uipation, 

Edgar Stoxui-RubartU 

Lubeck Bay. Inlet of the 
Baltic on the German coast. It 
runs in, as a (amtiiumtion of I\l(‘elv. 
leiiburg Ba,y, from N.E. to B.W., 
lor a distaneo of 16 m., to the 
free state of Lubeck, 

Holstein and Mecklenburg. Tho 
river Travc, whiidi Hows into it, bas 
been deepened to a.fl'onl connexion 
with the port of Lii beck, 14 m. 
iiilaiul, available for ocean-going 
.steamships. It is souietinies ealh^fl 
Ncustadt Bay, from i,ho port of 
that name on the Holstein eoast, 

Lubitsch, Ernst (1892 1947). 
German-American film dirxHdor. 
Born m Berlin, .'Ian, 29, 1892, fu^ 
entered the film world as a comic 
actor in 1913, and within a ytsar 
had become a director. His hrst 
important film was Gypsy Blood, 
LLl, after which he wont to 
Hollywood. By a series of mush, al 
comedies with Maurice Chevalier 


in tlu' l(';iding pari, including 'Tlie 
L<w< 5 Barad(\ 1929, TIk' Smiling 
Liimtimant, and Cm* Hour uilh 
^bul, h(' ('stablislK'd his nqmtation 
as a, brilliant and ilina'tor. 

tlis lafer lilnis inelinh^ IVouble in 
Bara,diM(\ The Man 1 Killial, and 
JI('av<ai Can Ubvit. He diiMl 
Nov. 30, 1917. 

Lublill. 'Town of INOand, I he 
capital of Ui voivodsbip, 9.070 a(|, 
m. in arevn, of I he same name. II ia 
100 m. (S.IC o(‘ Warsaw, (ai I|m‘ 
BisI I'/.yea, a Irihulnrv o| the 
\Vi('[)r/„ and on (he t\'arsaw Envoi 
I'ailway. It was long; ih(' fioeond 
t‘ily <)(■ INdaiid, iinf il in (he I !)( h 
e<‘ii(nry it was .siipersiMhsI hy 
Loilz. I n ap(>('ai‘ani‘(' i( remained 
inlerior only lo Warsaw. I (a 
eliief induslrii's are hrmviiig, and 
the manutaeliUre of hisd sugar, 
lohaeeo, eandhss, and soap ; ( here 
is a, oonsidm’ahh' Iradi' in oorn, 
wine, liiu'ii, and waiolloti g^oods, 
Bolaiul’s imhqxaah'neo was pi-o 
elaJiiu'd h(M’(^ Nov. 9, 1918, hy a 
w'ork(M’s’ aial piaisanis’ eonmal, 
Bop. (('st, 1955) (own, I ,'{2, .21 10 ; 
voiv((dsliip, 1,719.000, 

Wluai the (haanans invaded 
Boland in Sepl,., 1939, Hug 
hoinlu'd Liil)lin heav ily li'om I he 
air. Al’lta' (lie (tarlilion <ft (he 
eoiiiitry la^Aveiai Bnssia, ami Ger 
many, Lnhiin lown and (■«(, waaa' 
oo(aipi('d hy I lu' < haanana w ho sid. 
lip al. Maidanek (q.r,), elo:a' In j he 
town, ones of Hear ehi(d' exter* 
minalaon eampa. laihlin (own 
was eaptnivd liy (rnopa t>l' BnkoM. 
sovskv’s IhIi While Busaian arms* 
in an assault hy lanks, eavalr^v. 
and intanlry on duly 21, 19 H. 
N('\t^ day a, “ popular aaamnhly " 
ametiiig (lua-e. invealtal vvifh pro< 
visional powia'an, Bohsh <aimmi((eo 
of national lilaa’alinn set up duly 
22 at Cliohn, >13 m. (o Ihe 1 
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and diailared laihlin tbo Lanporur,s 
eapitid. d'lu^ oommitBa' mnvod 
I'li'aa', a nd on I hr, 31 prnehiimod 
itsoll Ihe pi’ovisional govt, o| 
I'dand, It was laaaigni/oil ai 
Hiadi iiy Bnssiit, dan. *5. 1 9 to. 

I’he Itussians lilaa'atisl Warsaw* 
rJaii. ^ 17, and on the LSIfi tlu' 
laihlin govt, uiovisl tl»ert\ AVr 
Bohi.nd History, 

Lubncimts ano Lntiug'vi'ioN. 
LiihricantH (La.t., /a/n’/r/sv, alippmw) 
are HuhstauecH used (o ns lure 
liii'iioii (y.a.) hetweeii two HurljMM''H 
amying relative to one anoiht'r; 
their applieafion for (his imrpose is 
ubneatiou. Animal and vegetahl*' 
lais itmi oils Wills*' Ihe only luhri* 
i lints iintil tlu' uiiil»l9tli eenturv ; 
theirafler tlu^y wm-e virlimily 
HupeiWMlwl by iiiirKTiil <iil(i mm;i 

JUKI III |li(> lIUlIi t’eiJ(JlI'V 

H^ntheiiu iiuiteriula been 



LUBRICANTS 

(l(‘V<'l()p(Ml with su[)(Ti<»i' |)i'(>|)('r- 
liea. W'lieii siui'areH aro well 
lubricated, aolul rn'eiioii Is do- 
creased by llukl friction lo a-s 
little as one ten-thousandth, \\'ith 
eonsec^ueut reduction in tlu' powau* 
needed to ovc'reonK' the Fi'ietioind 
r(‘sistaiKa\ tii'iupi'ratun' rise', possi- 
bility H<azur(', and \V(‘ar. 

Luhrieataon is of two main types : 
lluid, or hydrodyiuunie, and liotin- 
dary. Idnid lubrication occurs 
\^'h<m therc' is a, i-opious siqiply of 
lubricant. hcdavcHsi t w'o snrfa,c(‘s 
niovintij ri'lat i\'(‘ to one anolhm’ at. 
niod(M“ail(‘ly hit'll spiaals. A film 
of In hritaud., about, onc-tluuisandt h 
of an inch thick, is drawn in Ix'- 
(u’lHUi the two siirfaia^s, a.nd niain- 
taiiHvl tluMT by tluur ri'lutivi' 
motion. It. is indcpmuhMit. of tlu' 
nature' of tlu' lubricant., di'pi'iidini*; 
soh'ly on lubricant viscosity and 
relative' surface spc'e'ds. IIi,t!:h 
s))e'ed spindlevs can he' liibrica.le'd 
with air or othe'r iu;a.s iineh'r prc's- 
siire, or by wate'r. 

Wlu'u a. journal is at. re'st. it 
sinks throu.sj:!! the^ lubricant, most, 
of which is sepK'e'zcd out., and 
dire'ct cont.a,(*t ina,\' occur Ix'twe'e'n 
t he' sui'lae'e*. irre'iH'ularit ie's, jie-e'ordiui^ 
to till' load. At. low sju'i'els and 
hit'll loa.d, iiiHunie'ie'iit. lubricant, is 
drawn in to maintain Iluiel friction; 
lubrie'at ion is tlu'u eif the beuinehiry 
type^ d'his de'penels on the' capae'ily 
of e’crtain nmlexmle's te) att.ue'h 
t.hcmsclve's t.e) inctail surface's to 
])rovidc a thin lilm, ju’eibably ne)t 
more than a me)lea!uki! t.liiclc, on 
e‘a.e*h surfae'e^ ddiese^ lilms, an- 
e'hore'el to the med.al anel not 
sejue'e'ze'el out by pr(‘ssure\ rcdueai 
the frieitiem eieinsiele'ra.bly be'low 
t.hat for eliy c()nta.ct. ; e've'ii so, the 
friedional n'sistanea^ is a.t' le'ast thre'e^ 
time's more!) than with lluid 
lubi‘ie‘a.t.ion, aaid the'ii eml>' with 
miiu'red oils e‘ont.ainin<Ji fat ty neuels, 
fatty eiils, or spe-e-ial eiiline'ss a.ddi- 
tive's. Otlu'i'wise', it. niav bei 
t hirty time's as ji:re'a,t.. 

To a voiel hi,!;’!! powi'r losse's, meist. 
mae'hine's are' ele'si^ijiu'el to niaintaan 
lluid liibrieai.tiiem as far as possible'. 
JSemu't.ime's, as in ,!;e'ars, hi;j;h e'on- 
taeit pre'ssure's be'iwc'cn simila,r 
metals are*) unavoidable*, jinel thexi 
spe'e'ial M.P. (eext.rcmc pressure') 
aelelitives art*) inctirporate'el in 
lubrieiatinc; oiks t.e) attack t he mt't.al 
Hurfaeies at ‘‘ heit speit.s to form a 
j)rt)t('e‘tive Jilm. 

LiTBRiOATiNtt Oils. These e-an 

be divieleel into eiistillates and 

residues. The former am pre)- 

eliH'cd by distillatieui anel suh- 

seepient rt'lininjt:; by seilvents or 

ae-iel treatment. ; the* re'lint'el bulk 

is tilt'll rt'-elist illed inte) fraetions eif 

eliUVrt'nt viscosit ie's. Alte'rnat ivt'Iv, 

• 
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till' niire'liiM'd hulk may lx* dislillcel 
into fractions, each of whie'h is 
scjiaratcly refincel. Rt'sitlual e)ils 
arc usiiaily tibtaint'd fr-enu crueh's 
e;e)nta.inin,!r little' a.sjibalt.ie; nia-tte'r, 
(tdle'el S. It. (ste'ani re'line'd) e)ils, 
t lu'V are ust'el fe)r the ma,nufae*i nre* 
eif lilte'i’t'tl e'ylindt'r slocks anel 
bri,ii;ht steie-ks. TIu' fonne'i’ arc 
e)l)tanie'<I after dist.illal ie>n to re*- 
nmve' asphalt, aiiel elark e'olonrin,!!;. 

lle'line't'ie's usually proelue'e' a. re* 
lative'ly suia.ll nmnbe'r of basic oils 
whie‘h are' ble*n<Ie'el te> prexince' an 
oil le) me'ct. particular re'ipiire'- 
nu'ids. batty e)ils anel spe'cial 
“ elope's ” or aelelit ivt'S may also Ix' 
ill! rod iie'e'd ; for t'xamph', it. is 
common prae-l ie't' to aeki osidalion 
inhibitors, a.nt.i”a,cid a.e Idil ive's, and 
de'te'iye'iits t.o luhricamts foi‘ I.C. 
and elie'se'l e'ni»;ine'S. 'riit' e'onstant. 
chui'iiiii,!!; of th(* e)il in the* e'raaik 
e^ast' of tlu'st' e'nuiine's cjiust's oxiela- 
tion with the^ format iein eif a. 
hicejut'i’-like' lilm ein vvorkin,!; sur- 
face's anel also sluel,ij;t^ whie'h, if cir- 
e'ulat.e'd throu<i;b the', In brical in,i!; 
syslt'iu, re'due't's powe'r and in- 
cre'ase's we'jir. ().\iela,t ion inhi- 
bitors minimise' slnd<j;e‘ formation, 
eh'posits, anel slie-kinc. 

Normal cemi bust. ion in a pi'trol- 
<‘nfj;ine' proelut't's watt'i* e'onlainin,!!: 
harmful a.t'iels whie*h attack 
cylinelt'i* walls, e'spe'e'ially whe'ii (be 
<'.n,u:ine is e'old. Anti-ae'iel additive's 
in tlie'. eiil se'a,l tlu^ ^ji:!o hub's of wale'f 
olT from ceintae't with the' c'ylinde'r 
a.uel pist.em, a.iul e'je'ed. tlie'in as 
steam wlu'ii the^ <'11^:11101 warms up. 
If alleiwe'el to e'eia.eifuhite, e'ai'hem 
ele'peisits fileu'k ()il-wa.ys anel stie'k 
[listein-rin^H, hut a ele‘l<M*fi;e'nt 
aelde'el te) the oil maintabis the*) 
“■se)otr’’ luirmh^Hsly in Hiispe'nMie)n. 

Oil e'e)ntainin^ ce>lle)ielal fj^rapliite 
is iise'el fe)!' asse'inhly anel ninniiijL;- 
ill e)f 1 . 0 . e'li^iiK's, anel aJse) as an 
upper eiylineh'r lnhrie*anl.. b'oainiiijL; 
in the e)il tanks of ae'ro-('np;ine'H is 
eiN'ere'eune by aeldinji; a. silieonex 

OltKASKS. 'Phis te'nn ('in brace's 
a broad (‘lass of oily oi* fatty 
nmte'rials of wide'ly dillcrinc com- 
position, ranoiii^ from Hcmi-liepiids 
to bard solids. Alt.be>iiej!;li ^'re'ji.se's 
a.rc ,!!;(' I lei'ally somewbat inb'rior to 
oil lubricants, tliey are more^ suil- 
ahle wlu'rc a non-splashin^j; lubri- 
cant is ree(uir(xl, the be^arin;^ is 
dillicult of a(x‘('.Hs, or the houHinp; of 
a ball or roller bcai'injj; is not de» 
si^nu'd to retain oil. 0 lease lubri- 
cants am deu'ive'id from min(*iral oil, 
or are synt.lu'tics, sueb as silkseme's. 
The former are more widely use'd. 

Mineral grease's are esse'iitially 
mi.Ktures of soai) anel oik llsuallV 
the Hoaf) is made hi ml a and mixe'd 
with hot oil, the* mixture* Ix'in,!!: 
st irre'd whilsl exxilin,!;, 'Phi' fa t ” 
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iise'd for the soap may Ix' tallow or 
fish, aadnial, or ve'ye'l.ahle* oil, and 
the l)a..s(^ may contain alii minium, 
calcium, liihimu, sodium, or 
si r-ouliiini. Most, industrial p^re'ase's 
iiU'lueh' soda or lime* soaps. 

Lime* (or e'alciiim) .t^ri'ase's are' 
sjje'iu'i'id ■ ()nrposc luhricaiils Ibr 
modi'rate* ope'rat.iuo; te'mpe'i'ul ure'.L 
'Plu'y ai‘c iiisolnble* in uali'r luit 
))r(*ak down irdch)'dra<('d by o\ er 
lu'.'itinfj:. Sodium ynx'ase's are* nol 
wa (e'r-re'sistanl , Iml. withstand 
hi.!;h(*r le'mpe'ral lire's. Aluminium 
.UTe'ase's ha\M' ^’exxl wale'r re'eistaue'e' 
and udlu'si ve'iu'ss. 'Phev are* ve'i'V' 
siiitahle' as chassis lubricaids anel 
Idr a |)plie'atiem lo ehains, (‘am.'i, and 
e>seillatiii,L'; surlae'e'-e. latliilim 
ji^re'a.se's e'eunbine' hiyh me*ltin,i* 
pe)in(. (imp.) anel wale'r i’e*sis(ance' 
wit h ('Xe-e'lk'Hl. leiwd.cmpe'ral lire* 
pre)pe'rt.i('s. Barium /.^re'ase'H are* 
suitable* (dr hi^ii l.e'mpe'ral.ui'e's, and 
liave* a. wate'r re'sislaiU'C e'epial le) 
the* be'st (*ale!ium pye'ascs, A 
nmnbe'r of gre'use's have' alse) hce'ii 
(k've'lope'el e'outaininjj; e'olle)ielal e'lay 
dispe'i'se'd in e)il. 

Sinie'oNi': tluKAsns. Siliceiiu's 
ai‘e' e)r;j;ane)-siiie'em e-eempomiels in 
whie'h silie'e)!! plays the' part lake'll 
by e'iirbon in orthoelox ori'anie' 
compounds. 'Plu'y <‘\ist in varieeiis 
tornis whie'h ine'liide* a raiifp* eit 
;i:re‘nse's. 'Plu'se' ).';!'e'ase's are* re', 
sistant te) wale'r and in j.!:e'ne'i'al eh) 
not hiireh'ii e)r nu'lt e)ve'r a wide* 
te'mpe'rature' ranf!i:<'. Me)sli e)!' 1 lu'in 
are^ ima.nce'le'd by varieitions e)(' 
IVoui -10" l'\ le) libO" b\, He>me' are* 
mianceete'd by te'inpe'i-atiire's ns h)W 
as 70" b\, ol.lu'i'H by t.mnpe'ra" 
lure's oPsli^ditly ovew -lOO" h\ Th(*y 
can thcredbre) be* use'd in ce)ndiliems 
for vvhiedi miiK'ral e)il fj^i'e'use's we)iilel 
be*) imsiiil.a.blc. 

t bt.vi'niTi'j. ( 'lu'inically, Ibis i.'i 
('urboii in the^ form oP lu'vayonal 
j)late's which can bc) p;round down 
1.0 (inc) Hake'S. Tlu'se* Hake's have* 
a. In brical.inj.; act ion anel HH up the* 
irr('i,^idarit.i('H in Ix'arintJfw te» j.dve' a 
higidy polisbe'd and une'tneniM sni'' 
face', so that, se'i'/iip,); e-annett oce'ur 
a, ml starliiio IVieition is re'due'e'd. 
’’Phe'v are also he'at.ua'sistnnt. 
(Iraphit.e^ is .se'hlom use'd by itself, 
but. as an addit.ive to oil or j,i;re'ase', 
or as a colloidal suspe'iisioii, 

Hdiin HIms of ca-rium, 
ehronuiim, aluminium* mngne'Hium, 
and zinc a.r('. edeetive* whe'n appHcel 
to bt'arin^ Hurfaeu^M wbeu'o organic 
lubricani.H would va()oriHe^ 

BomuoATioN Syhtoius. Maehim^ 
lM*.aringH are! lubri('H.|.(xl by dewdex's 
varying from simple oil liok's 
(ha.nd oiling) or cups to edaboralt* 
ant.omutic sysi.e'ms. 'PIk* e'lmiee' 
ofsyHt.e'm (k'pe'ods on sjx'e'd, Ix'ar- 
ing pre'SMure*, iind tin* Inbrieaiil, 
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There are three systems : 
Total Ios>s. A comparatively 
small quantity of oil is delivered 
intermittently or continuously to 
bearing surfaces and runs to waste. 
Examples of methods in common 
use are drip-feed lubricators — vin 
oil-eup with adjustable outlet ; 
and a mechanical lubricator in 
which pumps operated by the 
engine deliver oil through pipes to 
the lubricating points, 

Circidaiing. A relatively large 
quantity of oil is kept in circulation 
and delivered to bearings under 
pressure by pump or gravity from 
reservoir. Excess lubricant is re- 
turned to reservoir by gravity or 
scarenge pump. An example is 
the I.C. engine (where the crank- 
case forms the reservoir). 

Bath and Apla^ih. A typical ex- 
ample is the ordinary gear bo.\ 
where a pinion dips into oil aiul 
splashes it freely over bearings and 
moving parts ; other variants are 
felt pads above, or in combination 
with, grooves in bushing or shaft, 
and either dipping into a well or 
fed by a cam or some form of 
lubricator ; wicks, supplying oil 
from a reservoir by capillary 
attraction ; or an oil-ring or an 
endless chain over the shaft and 
dipping into a reservoir. 

Self- lubricating bearings are 
manufactured by sintering metal 
powders (usually bronze) with oil 
under pressure to form a hard but 
porous structure which vail retain 
up to 30/35 p.c. of the oil. 

Lucan (a.d. 39-65). Roman 
poet whose full name was Marcus 
Annaeus Lucanus. He was born at 
Corduba in Spain, a nephew ol 
Seneca. Owing to the latter’s high 
position at the court of Hero, Lucan 
started his career under the best 
auspices, and first attracted notice 
by a panegyric of the emperor. 
Later he incurred the jealousy of 
Hero, who regarded himself a.s a 
consurnmate artist, and viewed 
vith disfavour the growing reputa- 
tion of the young poet, and this 
estrangement from the emperor 
drove Lucan into the arms of those 
who under the leadership of Piso 
omied a conspiracy to assassinate 
iNero. The conspiracy was dis 
covered, and Lucan denounced hin 
oyra mother and others, but this 

pelied to commit suicide at 20. 
Had he lived longer Lucan might 
have done great work. As it is. the 
Pharsaba, an epic dealing writh 
the fall of the Roman republic, 
especially the war between Caesar 
and Pompey, Lucan’s hero, the 
only work of his which has been 


preserved, is a poem abounding in 
many passages of brilliant rlietonn, 
if not true pofdrv. 'rrans. by 

N. Rowe, 1718; E. P.idhy, 1911). 

Lucan , G eo m j e C i ! a n i 1 5 1 n ( n 
HAM, 3rd Rari. or (1800 88), 
British soldier. Born in London, 
r- - - .• g April 16, 1800, 

lie was tb(^ 
eldest sou of 
the 2nd (‘arl. 
Educated at 
W estmi n.stt'r 

bichool, ll(^ (Ml- 
ri'H'd tJi(‘ 6th 
Foot in 181 (), 
bull saw no 


"A, 





3rd Earl of Lucan, orMjvf' 1 1./ 

British soldier MM\ (,e tin 

until tli(‘ dri- 
mean War. During 1826 ,39 lit' 
was M.P. for Mayo^ and ni 18:59 
succeeded to the (‘arldoni. In 
1854 Lucan W(Mit to llu* (Vinu'.M in 
command of the eavalry division. 

This he led at Balaclava', and sonu' 
part of the blanu^ lor tin* fiaitas* 
trophe there is his ; Lord Bagla, n 
assertid it was due to tin* (muTm 
failure! to interpri't iustruelions 
properly. Lucan was rtralled to 
England, where, ndused a (amri,- 
inartial, he (hdeiuhal his eoiuluet 
in the Imuso of lords, and published 
his divisional orders and eorre- 
spoTidencc. In 

1887 he was | 

made a field- i''; ' 

marshal. Di(d Li:;; 

Nov. 10,1888. 

The 5 th earl 
(]S(i0-i!t4i)), 
also a soldier, i 
was cliairinan 4 

of the dity of ' 

London 3\‘rri- 5th Earl of Lucim, 
torial Force British soldier 

Assoc., 1912- 

and a captain of tlu^ corps of 
dcntlerneii - at - Arm.s, 19:11 40. 

Ho was sue('.c(Ml(Ml by Id.s .son 
Oeorge (b. 1898). An (ddi'st .son is 
called Lord Bingliain. Lucan is a, 
small town 7 m.'W. of Dublin. 

Lucania. AuciiMii division of 8. 

Italy. Jt lay bciwcMMi ibi^ 4’yrrli(‘« 
nian Sea a, ml the dulf of fi’aranto, 

mi •‘‘’^P^lia, and N. of Bruttii. 
ihorc were many llonrisldng 
breek colonies on t,lio coa,Hl.. Lio 
cania was conquered from Uu' 

Oseans l)y the Lucani. an on'sliool, 
of the Samnitos, in tlu^ 51, Ji (MMd. 

B C.jliytlio RornmiHa?'.' 201 it.a 
ilio name wiu applied j,, (,li„ cirly 
lOtli cent, to BaHiliraiba (riarl, <if 
aneiont Lucimia). 

Lucas, Edwaiu) Vkiira! r 
(1808-1938). British writ, t. Kb, L 
man ot Lister, ho was of .Suasi’x 
Quaker stock, and at Hi was a„. 
prentiocd to a Brif?l,to„ b„„k. 
aeiler, nroocedina to Univei'sit.v 




dolh'Hc, Londen. In IS9:5 bn 
joined tli'“ stidl III tin* dhdx' iiewe. 
papi'i’. An aidluM'ily <ui ’''Iniih', 
aiul Miiiry Laiiih, lii' edllidl (In* 
lii'sti complete collcci ii >n ol Lanili' i 
lclili(M's, I9,3i>. Lnca:'.. wlni bi'came 
elin,irinan ol I In' pii lili.iliiii", linn id 
IMi'riiiii'n, w'ivi n, nunti'i' id' .'od liol 
logy ('rile Opi'ii Ibiiid!. 1899) and 
adistingnislied esm.s inl^. 1 1 i'l I id 
bo<d\H inelndiMl 1 1 i",b w ,(,y,i end 
Byway, M id' Suhmi'x, I9(iL and (be 
Wandi'i'iM’ Mi'i’icM, liegninin" wilb 
A Waiiidi'n'r in Holland, I99.», 
d| bis liclion, Over Bi'im'dini’a, 
1908; Mr. Inglesidi', 1910; Lon 
don Lavi'iidi'r, 19)2; V'mvim, in 
Midst, 1920; nnd Bnae .md 
Bos(' , 19 22, 

W('r(' populnir. 

'I’liey weri' \'er\' 
nnieli “(‘ssa.y 

islAs im\T|;i,'' A 

urbane n. nd 
giiod-liiniK nirn I 
N 1 n d i e M (I I 
pli'aisaiiili Miirial 
scenes a, lid 

e li a r a, e ( i* ra, B. V. burin, 
with I il ( 1( ' in ini( hur 

the wa,\'nfu(iirv " 

* * 

or iiieidi'id. Ilf* pi'fiilnei'd nianv 
aiiUiiMinp, Hal.irlejiil uui'ka, .md urnli* 
wilih (liseernitm; Mpprreui,! inn on 
P'u'nlin;'; and pa.inler.., i-epi-mdl y 
V'l'i'ineei' and ( onal addr. A ivtd.u’ 
eonlribtilor In I’niu-h, In* al .n had 
111 \ve('kly iulii’le, A \\ aiideref* ,m 
N ol('hoi)k, in (hi* iSniuhiy Tinmi, 
j921 .38. Mis reinini'ier-ne'nj, L’l'aif 
ing, Wrilin'b mid Bi'im tn herin", 
H,|»peared 19.32, in u Inch \ r.i r In* u a : 
L.ll. hied dune 26, P.CbS. 

LUCIW, doKN iSrAUiU'U (Is (9 
L)«.{), Brilish paiinter* pHU*n m 
London, lhH\ 21. lS|9, he bt-su 
Ilia cai’i'er as apprentin- in a 
wood ea.rver mnl ‘ieidpinr, mid In** 
<‘f>'i’lieMl, arl islie eflnrl i \u*iv m ibis 
'Uediinu, bill III l8dl lie enli-red 
file B.A. aelinnis. Me lira 

id. the B.A. in ls;2, ya-t 
<’l<*‘3('d A.B.,\. in isscu mul B.A. 

Ill 1898. Me pfduOed ji< Ire'ieo a,t 
(In* Boyid E\eha,iuMM I'epre ,019 mg 
\\illiain tin* Lniujiieror granling 
<IIV4 eliarter in the Lily n| 
Boiulmi, Me died Mm* K. l{)2.3. 

LtlCtlS • V 1 ; \ 1 N 1 ) l’( N I ‘ 1 ( 1 S I S I 
"'■■■■'•S. librnry r,,,.,,,.. A,' 'A;,,;': 
‘Him, ht* was horn 01 Ihire (*| Lmr 
ami, going to Paria in LS.»2. I.eimme 
assiHfiuit in a, g:(Mi(*alogaeid Imrenm, 
Lleeted aeorrt‘MpondiiU' luemher ol 
Mie ai’e4iaeologiea,| m(h‘u*| y <6 Idov 
aPLoir Im h(>emne head' of a one 
vineia,! hhra,ry. .\|(ur a prolnnued 
of old hoolva. MSS, and 
autograpliM, |h* met Clumh-u tim 
geomct.riciau and aHlrimtuni'r, who 

was also an (mthiiMiasl i(* eidhs'ior 
ami lH‘twtM*n IH61 mul iHVt) ludd 
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liiin moH' l haii 27,00(1 r()i-!j;('r'i(\s for 
iHvuiy ,t!(),000. Lucas pr(‘(i('U(I('(l 
thai ( lu' (lociiuK'iiliH wcr(‘ handed (lO 
him (or dis|)osaJ by an imj)()\’cr- 
islu'd d(\Mcciida.tdi ol’a- (umids a. |)i'(‘- 
Knvolidnmary (a)II('c(,or. A Ical.uix' 
ill all ih(' loOiors vvais tlu' |)ra,i,s(‘ of 
Lran(‘(', a.nd (wo rcpri'sciilnd tfudi 
Pascal laid Idri'slia lhal Ncnvl.oirs 
discov(‘ry. 'rh(‘s<' dis- 
cloM('d by (lliaaK's and coiahmincd 
as lorjjjin’ii'H hy Sir DaA'id I Jrinvsii'r. 
At lasli (h(‘ h7‘(‘nch Academy h(‘- 
caiiH' a.vvair(^ of (he impoNtur(\ and 
in IS70 Lucas was Hi'id.ciuaal, and 
disa.})p(‘ar(*d from hislioi'y, 

Lucayos. Allnmaijda' naim' lor 
(Ju^ Ihdianuis 

Lucca. Ma.rilimc prov. of N. 
Il-aJy, in d'uscany. I (, is hounded ^\^ 
hy lihe ( hill’ ol' ( h'lioa., and inland 

o(U‘. U])i('s the 
middle vall(\y 
of lJi(^ Sci‘chio. 
An^a., .7,7.7 h(i. in. 
'rh(‘, ])rov, is 
hilly, fcrlilm and 
\v('ll eullii vai<‘d. 
'I7ie producln a.r<' 
\vin(\ oil, silk, mid 
(‘lu'stinds. 'riu‘ 
('apital is laicca. 



Lucca. Anns oJ 
the province 


and tiu' child' hai'lxair VOaregfdn. 
lauu'ai was incorporalnd in 'ruscanv 
in Lsd7. Pop. (lord ) :{(ii,i;tL 
Lucca. Pity of lOdy, eapiia.1 of 
iJiC! prov, of Lucca,. It, stands on 
tihe I'ivcr Si'rchio, L7 in. N.L. of 
Pisa,. Its fort, i(ica,t ions, hiult, L7(M • 
I()>U), are renuirkaihk^ a,nd wcdl 
[iresm’vt'd. ddu' 1 1 t,h-<’(ni(,ury 
c“a,(.h(‘dra,l is rich in Hcadpluri^s, 
|)aiint,int^s, Ht,ain(‘d fi;la,sH, ('i,e. ; 
i,h(‘re a,r<‘. many old and inl.i'rcst.iiijL' 
churelu'S and w'Vi'ral fiiu^ palaci'S. 
'The old ducal palac<‘, usial as a 
(.ow'ii hall, <'oni,ain,s an imporlmil, 
pic(,ure fj;a,llcry. Then' a, re n'liudns 
of a, Itoman aniphithmdri^ a-iid 
a,(|U('duc.t,. The child' man ul'a, clunks 
are silk, jufi', velvi'l,, cot, t, on, (lO- 
ha,e(‘o, and olive oil. Lucea, is an 
ay;i‘iciilt,nraJ (and,r<'. A f('vv mill's up 
tile va.lley are t,he fa,mouM hot, 
hat'hs of Lucca,. First, men(,ioued 
a,s Luiai 21 S n.o., it, was coloni,sed 
hy I'vonie *10 years later, Seal, of a, 
hishofiric. from .'M7, and of an 
a,rchhishof)rie from 172(5, in (he 
Miildli'. Ages it, heea,me an inifioid,- 
a,nf, e,il,y. It, was a repnhiic 13(511 
171)7, when it, was la, ken hy the 
h’r(‘nch. Na,[)oleon I ma,de il, a, 
prinei|)ality I'orhi.s sisl,er Ma-rianne 
Flisi', Prineess Pacciocehi, in 
LSOT Pofi. (I1).7I) 811,211. 

Luce, IImnu,v Ivoiunson (h. 
181)8). American publisher and 
edil,or. Porn April 3, 181)8, la' was 
tnhn‘a,l,('d in La.lv('ville, donn., and 
n,t, 7'a,le and Oxfonl. Until ll)H)he 
\^'a,H edil,or a,nd fjuhlislu'r of 'I'inie, 


which lu' fouiuh'd 11)23; he began 
( he pnhliea.t,ion of Fortanie in 11)30, 
(d' the', Ar(diit.ec‘l,ura,l Forinii in 
11)32, of Lif(‘ in 11)30, Ix'c.oming in 
11)41) (‘ditor in (‘liii'f ol’ tlu* groipi, 
t,o vvhicii Ik' a.dded IIons(' and 
Home, ll).72, a,nd Sports Illus- 
t,ra,i('d, IDol. II(‘ wa,s respoiisihk' 
for tiu' to|)i('a,l lilni seric's. The 
March of 47“ me, Ht,a,rl,<'d in 11)3,7. 
Ih^ niai'i’U'd in 11)3.7 (l|a,re P>ool,h(' 
{fi.r.), who was muh'r lu'r ma,id<'n 
muiK' a sncci'sslid [ilaywright,, 
and under lu'r marTi('(l minu^ IkS. 
a,niha„ssadoi' to It.aly 11)53 -.7(5. 

Luce Bay. ITxlensiva' hay in Hie 
S. of Wigtownshin', Scot, hind. Il, 
jii'iK'l rates inland for 1(5 ni. and 
iiK'asuri's 18 m. a.cross f.lu' (‘n(,ra,nee 
(roin tIu' Mull ol (hillowav to 
Purrow lliaid. TIu' (piiiTsmids 
along t,li(' N. a,nd W. short's luiva; 
(!a, list'd nuiny shipvvrt'clvs. 

Liicena. 'Town of Spain, in tin' 
prov. of ( Virtlova.. It, s(, antis on the 
rivtu- (la,sca,jar, 37 m. by rly. S.H, of 
(lortlova,. 'flit'rt^ art' manufacturt's 
of hron/.t' hiinps, jmtt.t'ry, t'sptu'ia,lly 



Lucca, Italy. Oampanile and Licado 
ol the cathedval ol S. Martino 


CuHijas or tiil a,ntl wiiu^ jars, wiiit', 
anti brandy. A faintnis hrt't'tl of 
hoi'.st's is rt'a, rt'd in Hm tiist., in 
t'omu'xioii with wliieh Iht'i-t' is a, 
yt'arly fail'. Ptip. (11), 70) 35,830. 

Lucera (ane. Ijuet'ria,), dity of 
Italy, in Hit' prov. td' Ftiggia,. It 
stands in a, phiin 12 m, liy rly. 
W.N.W. td' Poggia,, a, ml is 'thaili. 
Halt'd hy a, easth' Idiimletl hy the 
t'liiperor h’rt'di'rit'li II t'a.rly in I, he 
I3t,h et'idnry ami rt'hnilt a, bout 
1280. It has a ( ltd, hie (‘at,ln'(lra,i 
ainl a, t,t>wn hall e,t>nt,a.iniiig niit.i- 
t|nit,i('s. Silk is (,he, eliit'f maini* 
faet.ure. 'fin', city was tlestroyt'tl 
hy ('oust, alls II in (5ti3, hut. was 
rt'sl'orc'tl in 1223 hy Frt'deritdi. IL 
Pop. (11)51) 2(5, 1 7(). 

Lucei'UC Olt .\ni'‘Al.|,'A (d/tv/n-t/f/n 
stUiM), Species td' int'tliek. It, is 
a deep«rotd,ing ptu'cnuiul legn- 



Lucorno. Armsol 
prov. and town 


niintms plant,, witli racemes (d 
pnrpit', lltiwers. When sown hy 
it.st'lf, or vvit,h a corn crop, if stands 
ftir sevtn-al yea,r,s, and is t.olerant ot 
thill, ea,leai’('(ms stiils, for it^a root,H 
strike' fltiwn iiitti tIu' era,(d<s ol tht', 
undt'i'lyiiig roek. It, is st>met,inu's 
imult' into ha,y, hut is most va,lui'il 
lt>r fiit,t,ening stitick, In'ingciit in Hu) 
grt'tm H(,att'. 

Lucerne (th'r. Ln/.ern). ( Viitral 
('antoii t)f S\vi(,/.('rlanfL It, ia sitn- 
at t'd in Hit' basin of (,h(‘ Aar, td, her 
rivi'rs being Hit' 

P, (' II s s a 11 d 
F m m . I t .M 
s u r f a V, i s 
111 o n n t,a i n o n s, 

('HiXMiially in 
t,he S. .section, 

Hu^ higlu'Ht pt^ak 
b i n g t, h e 
( Prit'iizt'r) H,t)t,h- 
horn, 7,715 ft. 

44u' (ainI'On t'tintaans thi‘< lakt's til 
St'inpatih and Paldt'gg, and fiart 
t)f Lakt' Liietn-ne. 'flm va,lk\ya are 
lerl.ile, a,nd imniy tia.ttle are ra/istul. 
Tht'i't^ is a largts (,ra,d(' in agri- 
(mlt,uraJ prtxinet', t'hielly bidter 
and (dit't'st'. JVbist of th<^ inluibi- 
taiits art' (t('nna.n-spea,lving aiitl^ 
Ptniuin datlmlici. Lnet'rnt' t,hrew tdl 
Hu^ Austriini ytdet' and jomml t,h(' 
Swiss (xin ft'dt'ratitin 1332. Art'a,, 
57(5 Mt|. m. Ptip. (11)50) 223, 2dl), 

Lucerne (der. Vit'rwaldstfitt.er- 
ist't', hikt' of t,ht' ftinr forv'st eantiOns). 
La,ke (d'Swil,/.('riand. It is eiudfised 
by (,h(' can tit Ills td' Liiet'rntg Seliwyz, 
Ui’i, anti Ihitt'i'wa Itlt'ii, a,nd ia one 
of Hie most, b('a,iit'ifnl td' Hie Swiss 
lakt^H, tdiit'lly heemrst' of ita ii'i’t'- 
gniar shafit'. Its leiigHi is 23 m. 
a, ml its brt'udHi vnrit's from one 
ludf to 2 in. Its grt'a^esC, th'pHi is 
701 ft,., ami its aJ(.. L434 ff- '»,hovt^ 
Ht'a k'vt'l ; its a,rea, is •M atp m. 
d’ht' pnmmiititjrit'H Hiat jut, iid,o it 
makt' it, suhjt'tgi tti suthkni tduingt's 
of wintl ami vitdt'ni, Htorms. Among 
Hu' promiiK'id, hindmai'ks ai’t' tlu' 
pt'aks td' Kigi, Pihd,nH, and drt'at 
My then. Tht' lirsl, H(,('a,ndx)a,t, W'a,s 
put, on t,lu' lakt' in 1835, 4’he river 
IttmsH lltiwH into Laktt Lueta'iie at, 
its S.P. (uid and t'liungeH at, tlm 
N.W. eornt'r. 4Tt' lakt^ of Lmenn^ 
is t'lti.sc'ly a,sstxtial.ed wit,h Hu' bt'- 
giiuiings of Swiss lii.st.ory. During 
I, lit', Stx'timl drt'ali Whir, t,he Swiss 
govt'rnmenti’s gold rt'sei’vcH wt'rt'i 
placed in waticrt.iglit cylinders ami 
snnk in the ln,kt' to [)rt)(,e<d, thtnn in 
tilt' t'vt'ut, of (,hi' (‘tumiiry’s ht'ing 
tlrawn int,t> host ilitit's. Ai'iyuige- 
ineut'S wert' also math' for similar 
sttU'agi' td’cini'rgeney fotrl supplies. 
Arc SwiI /.t'rlantl ; 'IVlk 

Lucerne. City id' Sw it'/crlaml, 
('Ufiilnl ttf Hit' caulon ‘d Luctamc. 
It, si, amis tm t,ht' N.W'. arm td Lakt' 
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old organ. Th 
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Lucerne, Switzerland. 1. General view from the east 
tlieroadby the lake hewn in the moSn- 
tainsi^de. 3. Schweizerhof Quai and promenade, lookinEr 
toward the Hofkirche, or church of S, Leotlogar ^ 


were scon in his 
works on the early 
i nsti tu tiouH of 
Franco. UisgtH'ai 
work, ho\V(*vcr, is 
liiselaboniteBtudy 
of the life and 
times of Pop (5 
Innoo(‘nt III, in 
six parts, tracing 
rn i 11 u t e 1 y t h o 
ramifications of 
that pontiffs am*- 
bitious and world- 
wide policy, Ju 
his clear and 


.He H<d.tle(l for ikoiw' lime nl Afi- 
iit»ch, Hw>n at AtlieriM. mid lowaniM 
the end of lu;i lih' received 11, ni 
ollieial ajipointinenf. in Mgvpt, 
whcr(i he died. 

^ A Hc.i'pfh-, hy teinpernnii'id, Ln . 
Clan tilted uj^idinit old hulhfi, 
lihiloHopliieH, anil ennvetd ions in 
the inoMfi audaeioiin niaiuicr. Ile» 
varhsl wrifiip-'H, grave ini \v,dl an 
gay, alTord a, valualile pief luv e| lhe 
niainuu'.s o| liiaayi', ^To (he inedeiu 
rciuler he ia one of (,h<* jnoiU eider* 
taining of juieieml, wrdcfri. 

boini' of hi.H tnoMt linlliaut and dh 
verling./c/u* d’lwprd are east in (ho 
h.>rm of dialogue, aneli an (he Dm,. 
logoeH of (,lu^ Dead, thi' Dialognmi 
of (iluv ( eals, and (he Dialog, m*;) of 
the (VairteHans. In M(*veral ol Ida 
(lieces there atv in ( creating refer- 
(o (hriid-ianity, Dm dVno 
llistinry, which was vvriften (o 
H'UA'CMl.y the uiiilieial roniaiiera of 
thi' period, antieipatea aneh worKs 
fw Gnlliverhi Travihi, Dahelaia' 

V ovage of INiulu-.rue), and ( ’vrano 

do IhugpavnAsdonrney lotln-AIoun, 
ihi'i'e trunMlationa nf hcj 

IJHhj; 1 . hraneldin, IV«d ; and y;. 

J eolie, Sn t, ’olden A.'-ii, 
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Iiuciani, Sioijas'imano (Msr> 
ir»47), Italin.!! pa.ini('r, iilrio cjiIUmI 
Scbaistiano (h'l Pioiii bo. l>oru a.!. 
Vi'iiico, he slaalii'd under Mk' 
a.iid < doi'ijjiouc, a,)i(l a.boui. 
iril2 vvc'ui l.o Itoiiu', \vli('r(' Ii(‘ dr- 
rorai'C'd iJu' U('\v Ba-na'Hinai l*arl!M‘(‘ 
witJi fr('Hro(\s. At StonU' lu' l“onu(‘d 
a, Ht.ron;^? I'ri('udship wilh Miclud" 
aiigido, and oollad)oi‘a,tcd with tliab 
artisl. witli a view t-o drivin^jf 
Ka.|»ba.(d IVoia tlu^ licld. W'llh 
Mi(du‘lanj4id(> aa eompoHer and 
d('Hiji,'n<‘r and laieiani a.M colouriHl. 
oT a pint. an', tJu" pbni lu'aiiy hiu‘,- 
(a'(‘d(‘d. W'orkH l)y Luniani wliifJi 
<l(\si}j;n('d by Mi<*In'lan,mdo 
in(‘Ind(‘ t.lio IduiLn'Ilation a,nd d’ranH- 
rifji;n ration, in the (‘bnrcb of N. 
l*i<‘ti‘o in Montiorio, Itonu', and IJie 
Kaiwin/j; of La/.arus, in tin* Na.tional 
(bilb'ry, London. IL' (*x(‘(dl('d aitso 
as a portraiii paini-<‘r. Afti(a’ tla^ 
d(‘a,lJi of lla.pliael li(‘ Ixa'anu' Pope 
Llonu'nt \''li’N faviuu'it.(‘ paintiu*. 

Lucifer (Lai.., li,!j:ht«l)rinLa'r). 
Na.nn‘ ^^iven l.o tlx' pbiiud. Venn,''' as 
tJn' niorninp; Htaii' ; in niytlioloey, 
t ll M o ti o f 
Aurora. In tlu^ 

O/r. (bsa. bl,v’. 
l::i) it is found 
a.M the t. ran, sta- 
tion of a, ll(d>, 
woint, kv(v!, 

\vhi(di moaiLs 
liUnally ‘Lsliin.- 
inji^ oiuu” 
t rm i ,s u,H(‘ d 
Inu’t' as UiU ('pi- 
t.lu't of tho kiufj; 
of Babylon, and 
nniHt. roa,lly (U'- 
notit' a warning 
lununary, p(‘r" 
bap.s t,h(‘ moon 
in its bust, (|na,r“ 
tior H(Mui at dawn. A miHint(‘rpr(‘- 
t ation of t bi.s paHsafiiiu'n (ummuxion 
witli Luk(' It), V. LS, B,(‘v, t), vi/c I- 
11 I(mI to ttni idontiiliiiation of 
Jaic.iiVr with Bat.an. A'ra Diwdl. 

Xiucilius, (b\in,s (r. ISO-lOll 
HA).). A Bioman satiiiist. Born at 
iSu(‘HHa Aurunoa, in (lampania, a 
mtunlKu' of th(^ (sjiK'Hti’ian ordiu', 
th(‘ w(uilt,hy middl(‘ (dasH of Itonu', 
.LiioiliuH was oonspicnouH in Notda'ty 
but took no part, in polit.ioal adTairH. 
Ilo was a i‘ri(aid of Laidius th(‘. 
WiH(‘ ami of Boipio Africanus the 
^''oung(‘^, and Hcnwod nnd(‘r tho 
latUu' in thr Numantinc War. IHh 
ootnnumtH on men and things w(‘ro 
set down in 30 books of Bermones 
(talks), but all his works have benm 
lost, with the (‘xei^fit.ion of frag- 
nuuits surviving in later writers. 
These eontirm tin*, high (‘stimation 
in whi<‘h he was held by his own 
and iinin(aliat(‘ly sneeeeding gen(‘- 
rations, Horace (‘Xpncssly men- 


tions him a.s his model in Ihi.s kind 
ol poetry. Imeilins's writings, 
giving a, (h'scu-iptivi* aeoonnt. of 
eontenip()ra.i’y lile ea.st in hmxa.- 
iiK'lor verse, mid inters|>(M'sed with 
|tnng(*nt erii i(‘i,sni, eonstiluled a 
new form of literatuns a-iid oiu' 
whiidi wa,s a purely Latin invention, 
Luema. In Itonuui mythology, 
goddi'ss of lighli n.nd purti-one.ss of 
child bii'tJi. Bin' was ofOui eon- 
foniuha! with dunoa-nd Dia.na, who 
also wis-e f)at,roiieH.s(‘S of ehild- 
hiiih. A'rr Hera ; dmio, 

IiUCius. Name of tlins* popes. 
Lneius I spent pari, of his eight 
nioiiths’ papaey (253 25*1 ) in (‘x- 
il<‘. Lueins II, a B(dogii<‘se, was 


pop(^ 1 1‘bt -ll-ir*, a stormy pu'iod 
in whieh a nwolntionary i‘(g)nhlie 
tritsl t.o r(‘mov('th(‘ [)op(''’H t.(‘mporji.l 
power. Lmnns HI, a (tistereian of 
lautea, suee-iHshsI Ale.xander HI, 
I LSI I ISA. DissmisionH hi Homc' 
fore(‘d him t.o spemd over t.hre<^ 
yuu's in exilvx His synod at Verona 
(list) anath('matis('d lunsdies. 
Il(‘ ili<‘d pr(‘paring a ernsadig 1185. 

Luck. IVilish 
form of t he name, 
of the rtuHsinn 
town Imtsk {(f.v.). 

Luckcuwaldc. 

Town of K. (hn*- 
many, intihe Uifid 
(forrmu’ Prussian 
prov.) of Brand- 
enhurg. It stands 
on the NiiUkl 31 
m. S. of B(‘rlin. 

It was a e(mtir<‘ of 
the textile in- 
dustry. n,nd hud 


a.l.so dyewoi'ks a, ml otlii'r mamd’ae- 
t.un's. IL're in tln^ Middle Ages 
was a moimster}? A village in tho 
time of I^'rederiek Hm Oicat, it 
IxsNime a, town in LS<)(S, 

Lucknow. .Division ami disirict 
of I ml ia, in Ut tar Uniom Tho divi- 
sion lies IxSwisai the (langes and 
tlogra rivers, and inehides the dis- 
trict of Lucknow drained by the 
(hunti livin' and the adja.ci'iit <Us- 
I riet.sof Unao, Il.ai* Bareli, Sit apur, 
lIardoi,and Klu'ri. Tlie whole area 
forms a. [lart. of the ti'eidi'ss, stom'- 
l('ss jilain of till' Langes and is 
almost, perfectly levi'l tlinmgh- 
out., sloping on an avi'rage li*ss 
(.ha.n a foot pm* mile, in a gmieral 

noi’l.li - w(‘H t to 
sold h“i'a,Hl. direi'- 
tiori. Tlitn'c art* 
nsnally thn't' har- 
vests aimnally ; 
in thti spring, 
wh(*at., grain, har- 
l<\V ; in the rainy 
s<'n.N(ui, riet' and 
niillt't; and in tin* 
autumn, native 
food grains, 'flit' 
(list riel is lertilt* 
and highly t'nili- 
valt'tl, (*\e<^pt. in 
(he Inrgi* and harrt'n samly tracts 
nt'ar tiu' I’ivt'i's. Uommunications 
art^ t^asily maintaimsl by the I'aiL 
ways and roads, bul, t.h(‘ rivtu's 
are* oflitt lt^ valui'. for tndfie. Rail- 
ways radiade from Lucknow city. 
Division: nrt'a,, 12,Ot)2 stpiare 

miles; pop. (H)5I) 7,152,237. 

Districit: armi, 1X57 s<|uare miles; 
(HgL (1051) L12KJ()L 

Lucknow. City of India, ('api- 
tal of the Uttar Union and of 
Lueknow disk., on the river Uurnti, 
rx) m. N.H. of Uawnpore. 'iVnth 
most po|Hdous eity of India, it. is 
t/lut H(‘a,t. of the state It'gislature. 
Not.ahh' mominumtH im'lude l.lit' 
Imamhara or mausoleum of Asaf* 
ud-daida, t.ht' •lama Masjid, tin* 
Uha-l.lar Manzil palae<% the Kaisar 
Ba,gh, and tint Farhat. Baksh. Most, 
of tin* eit.y lit'S on tlnv riglit hank 
of t.he (himti. Among mod<*rn 
insihaitions tdii* (tanning aitd Mar- 



Lucknow, India. View from Huseinatad Terrace ; loft, 
luansoleum of Aaaf-ud-tlaula ; right, Hiiaeinabad mosiiwe 



Luoknow, India. Enins of the British residency, destroyed 
in tho Indian Mutiny, Top pioturo, the Maohi Bhawan 
fort, evacuated by British troops early in the siege 
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tiniere Colleges are notable ; so too 
are the chief court, the legislative 
buildings, the museum, and Luck- 
now university (founded 1920). 

Lucknow rose to importance in 
1732 as the capital of the nawabs 
of Oudh, and became the storm 
centre of the mutiny of the Bengal 
Army of 1857. Lucknow still 
bears traces of that tragedy. The 
ruined residency, the heroic defence 
of which is commemorated by a 
memorial cross, was preserved as a 
monument and over it the Union 
Jack flew day and night until Aug. 
15, 194:7, when it was hauled down 
at the request of the government 
of the newly formed dominion of 
India. Industries include the manu- 
facture of luxuries in silver, gold, 
ivory, silk, muslin, and glass. Rail- 
way workshops, cement and lime 
works, motor car works, and a 
paper mill have contributed to the 
city’s prosperity. The offices of 
the Pioneer, formerly published in 
Allahabad, were moved here in 
1931. Pop. (19.51) 496,861. 

Lucknow, iSxEGE of. Incident 
of the Indian Mutiny, 1857-58. Sir 
Henry Lawrence had foreseen the 
revolt of the Sepoys, and when it 
broke out, on May 30, 1857, he had 
already fortified and provisioned 
the residency or Government com- 
pound at Lucknow. Thither on 
July 2 he retired, with all the Eu- 
ropean inhabitants and the small 
garrison of 300 British soldiers, 36 
volunteers, and a few hundred 
loyal Sepoys. On that day the siege 
of the residency by the mutineers 
began, and two days later La\vrence 
died of a shell-wound. For over 80 
days the siege continued, the little 
garrison performing prodigies of 
valour, and, thanks to Lawrence’s 
judgement and foresight, kept the 
mutineers at bay. Then on Sept. 
25 Sir Henry Havelock and Sir 
James Outram, with 2,500 men, 
broke through and reached the 
residency, of the defence of which 
Outram then took command. 

On Nov. 10 Sir Colin Campbell, 
who had advanced from Cawnpore 
with 5,000 men and 30 guns, re- 
lieved the Alum Bagh, and the 
residency, Nov. 16, but his force 
was not sufficient to dislodge the 
rebels from the city, so he took 
away the beleaguered garrison 
with its^wmmen and children. By 
Jan.,^ 1858, the rebels had strongly 
fortified Lucknow, but two months 
later Campbell began the siege, and 
by March 19 the whole city had 
fallen into British hands. See 
Lucknow and Oudh in the Mutiny, 

J. J. McL. Innes, 1895. 

Lucretia. In Roman legend, 
wife of Lucius Tarquinius CoUa- 
tinus. During the siege of Ardea 



Lucknow. Jessie’s Dream. It is said that: duriiiK tho ol' Lutimew, hmm 
Brown, a corporal’s wile, heard in a dream tho ha^tpipos oi tho roliovinij 
and heartened the beleaguered garrison to hold out until Sir Colin CamnlioU arriviul 

From the victurv 0/y F^cd, Ooodall, ll.A., In llir Slirlfletd t'orimrnt n>n \rt (Ailtn-ij 


(510 B.c.) the royal priiHa'.s j)ai(l a 
surprise visit to their wiv(‘s, all of 
whom were found IVasling ('.xcepl, 
Lucretia. HcxIuh Tanfuiiiius, son 
of King TarquiniiiH iSuporbuH, in- 
flamed by her laauity forced luu' to 
yield to ids (lo.sires. *()n llic follow- 
ing day Lucretia .stablaal luu'Hclf 
in the presenco of luu' faUicr a, in I 
her husband. Junius Urutus, 
cousin of Tanpiinius, s(M/cd f.lio 
dagger and raised it as a standard 
of revolt. ThoTanjuins wm'edrivcin 
from Rome and the monarchy was 
overthrown. 

Lucretius (r. 98-55 n.o.) I to- 
man poet and philoHopluw, whos.i 
full name was Tif.us Luend-ius 
Carus. He was a conhunporary of 
Cicero and Caesar, hut hardly jiny- 
thiiig is known of his lif(\ although 
his great jihilo.sophie fKxnn in six 
books, De Rerum Natui'a (On Na- 
ture), ranks as one of tluj woi-ld’s 
masterpieces. De Uiu-uin Nntura, 
is an attempt to e.xpress tlics a,u- 
thor’.s system of Epicnin^ni philo- 
sophy and thus to afford his lei low- 
men a rational exiilanation of life 
and matter destined to frei^ iluun 
from the terrors and enudlh's 
springing from superstition jind 
ignorance, especially, in his vimv, 
from belief in divine intervention. 
Hence he inquires into tlie causes 
of the most alarming natural phe- 
nomena. Intensely earnest, he is 
animated by pity for the selC-tor- 
turing human race. 

The poem suiTors considerably 
from the fact that Ijucretius is a 
philosopher first and a poet second. 
Except for the hexam(d,er form, 
many passages where the author is 
attempting to explain some ph(‘- 
nomenon or drive homo some irutli 
are indistinguishable from proses 
Yet the general conceiifaon is in so 
lofty a plane that the reader never 
loses sense of the presence and in- 


spiral inn of n "Tc.’d' (’i'o)divo initnh 
whih' u. V(‘in of nohh' pnt'lry nmo 
llii'mi!»'h till' wluth' Mh'iiflnrc, ;ni<l 
in c('ri;nn purt'i, CMpcci.dl y n here 
lu^ broods over I lie pi i'al inyilcru's 
of life juul d(‘.'( ( h. I sit’i't'l iici ri'K' i | o 
lunghlM (ioucIhmI hy no ol hm* iJo 
man poid,, The hc\jimol(*r in his 
liamis did not ivurh i ho porlool ioii 
to wliioli \’ir'.dl liroio'hi i| , yol i( Inn 
ti Htnuigll) uml olalolimv'i which 
accord w oil wil li I lu» ouhp'ci. 

Tlionrdi Ducrclio'i uas nof. it 
Hi’iiMil ii-il, in the moih'rn c.ruisn, i|, 
is asduiisluMM how nnmy of Ihn 
tIuMu'ii's he propoumls ani icipud’ ( ho 
fliscovcrics of modern (im«*;r Ih's 
(uims'pl ion of I he plummmnton of 
ligid- was ill advance of N, avion: 
his notion of the alotnie eonsliln 
non ol malii'i’ aeiMirdM nifh dis 
eovm-i(w mad(' in :,!(M li eeni m-y 
analyses of physics ami (-luauisi ry': 
whil(' his lanioiis .aceoiinl of the 
oi'igiii of lile and tlic dov eiopmeni 
of liuman snciidy aniieipad'd the 
doctrine f»f <w'olulion. ('anniiH 
laierelius (text, eommmidiry, and 
I raimlnl ion ), 11. A, d, Mnnro, 1908 ; 
Itoman Dmds of tln^ Hepublie, \\', 
Y. Sellar, mnv ed. iHHl ; Latin 
Literature, d, \V. Maekail, LS95, 
Luci'iuo (Lat, Laens Luerimisi, 
Small lagoon of Italy. L in ahont, 
13 m. \V. of Naples and | in. S. of 
Lalie Aviu'no tf/.a, ), and is se|mr 
ati'd I ruin the (dill of Ihr/zuoli dy u. 
dyk(‘. Much larpyrin liotuan tiimeg 
fho vohaude uplu-aval of Monti' 
Nuovo (alt. Urn ft.) <,n Seid. :i<h 
L)38, hall (illod (hi' lake and de* 
Htroyed tlu^ harlmnr, Lortus duliiiH, 
Iniilti fiy Agrippu, and the cans I 
e.onm'ct.ing it, whli laiki^ Averno. 
hinriCid tluai, ns now, for itri oViiter 
beds, its haadvs wei'e Kimhied \vil h 
Itonum vilhm, including Cicero's 
Academia,, 'I’lu^ V'ia llmvidca, an 

ancient, lunbankmenL can be aueu 

below tho Murfatio, 
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Luculi. Irn',L;;nlai'S|)(‘(‘kM of 

ilu' sui‘l'a('(‘ of (lu‘ sun. 
TIu'V vv(‘r(^ lirsl u(M(m 1 l>y Short, (h(' 
opiaciiin, (lurinif t li(‘ (u-lipsc of -Inly 
M, 17-^IS. 'rii(‘y ,ii;av(' 1o tho sun, 
jicoordinn; lo Shorl, jii niolthnl jip- 
pc'iiraiua^ lik(^ tho skin ol aji oran,ii;o; 
and it si'oins not, nnliki'ly tlnit 
Short porcoivi'd wind, ari^ now 
oall<Ml ujranulaiions. Hcv Sun. 

LiicuUa gratissima. h^vc'r- 
jU^roiMi slirid) of tho faanily I'nhi- 
accNU'. A ind ivo of t ho I lima, - 
la.ya,,'^, it, has opposittn I'lliptio. 
l(Niv(‘s, and rosy, tnlndar, frag- 

iMid, llowoi'M in lar}j;(‘ tdnstt'rs a,t, t lu^ 
('tnl of ih(^ shoot.s, 

IiUCuUas, Liu'ins InoiNins 
(r. 1 10 57 n.o.). Homan Holdim'and 
('piourm lli^ sm-vc'd in tlu^ Sooial 
\Va,r (1)0 SD), and ajLpiin nndrn’ 
Snlla, in t ho first, Mil hi’ada,t io W'a.r 
iSS SI). In th(' third Mil,hra,da.f io. 
War, which Ix'gan in 74, ho was in 
ohi('f (annmand for sonu^ ('ight, 
y(Ni,r,s. llo oondncdi'd his oani- 

])a,i,!j;ns with .ynnd, military -skill, 

and sno<aH‘d(‘d in dri\’injj; Mil li- 

ra, da, t(‘.s Old, of his kingdom of 
I’onlns. I n 01) h(Ml(4‘('at (srrigra nos, 
king of Arnumia., with whom 
Mithraikdi's had lakmi i‘(‘fng(', 
hnl, ho pmK'l ra,t ('d too far into 
Mi'.sopof aniian Arnimiia, and, his 
soldiiM's Ix'oinning disa ITiudml, lu^ 
was oompidhxl to rolnrn to Asia, 
Minor. 

In 00 laundlns was sup<M’siMlo(l 
by Homiioy, and dcwoli'd his 
rid.irmmml, lo tin' gra,t,i(ioal ion of 
Ids Inxnrions taslos hy nimiiis 
of tho. vast, wiadlh In^ Imd arnassisl 
in Asia,. llo was, ho\v(wm\ a, 
gmiorous pat, roll of art and lol- 
tcM's, and oolh'of.o.d a, lim* library, 
whioh ho fro(»ly throw opmi to tho 

n, s(^ of t.hoHi' likidy l,o bmuhit, by it,, 
Ills gariU'iis on tln^ lOimian Mt,. 
and his villas at 'Tnsouhun and 
Noa,[)olis w(‘i’(‘ fa,ni(ms. 44i(' 
sploiidour of his ba.mpnhs b(‘oa,ino 
provm’biak ll<^ is said to have 
int.rodnood tlii^ ohm-ry from 
(lorasus. ddim'i^ is a, ' Idle of 
.Luoadlns by IMutarrh. 

Lucy. Na,m(^ of an tkiglish 
ianiily. It, Ira.ot's dosoont from 
44iursl,a,n(^ ib^ (lIiorhH'oU', whoso 
son Waltm- was givim tln^ vilbigo 
of (Iharloooti^ in Warwickshire 
r. 1 11)0. Sird’hoimis laioy (d. 1000), 
who r(‘bnilt tho manor houso t hen', 
was knigbf(‘d by Kli'/ai,bo4h in 1505. 
High slnwilT for his oounl.y, hi' is 
inti'i'osting mainly for his alli^god 
assooiat ion wit,h Shak(\spoa,ri^ ; ao- 

o. ording to a story ourri'id, at, 
St,ra,1,iord a,bont, J5S5, Shnki^spisiro 
st.olo diu'r a,li ( lha rloooUi, was 
prosianl.ial by Lucy, and Hod 
lo London, wIhm'o ho took his 
revenge by satirising the knight 



Luculia arafcissinia. Loaves and 
flower-head olE this Indian shrub 



ns -Inslici'. Shallow in King Ili'iiry 
tho Kiairfh. In 11)47 Sir Ilinry 
Monlgomm’ioi t\‘urfa,x* Lnoy, 4 th 
barl., prosonli'd (Iharloimto to tho 
National 4hns(,. 

Lucy, Si a IIknky W'ii-i-iam 
(IS.|5 11)24). Ifrilish jonnialisl,. 
iioin l)('o. 5, LS45, a,t, (h'osby, and 

<'duoa,t(‘(i in 
Liv('r|)ool, hoi 
wa.s apprim- 
tioisl to a, 
mm-ohnnt. Iko 
ginning his 
j o n rna, I i si i o 
oari'i'i* as ohii'f 
roporli'i' of Till' 
S lire ws hii r y 
(Mironiido, ho 
stndii'd at, 1 ho 
S o r b o n n ig 
Paris, and bia-ami' tlio host, known 
parlia ni(‘nta,ry pi'i'ss wrilor in 
Kngland, ooid ribnt ing to liNiding 
London, jirovinoial, and Ami'rioan 
papiM'H. lie worki'd lor tho Daily 
Nows from I.S7.4, and was 4’oby, 
M.P. of Punch IHHI IDKk Ho 'is 
bidioivixl to ha, VO in-igina-tod hdiby- 
ing, and publislu'.d nnmm’ons books 
on parliament, and parliainom 
tarians. Ho ga.vo LI ,000 in 11)05 to 
Ibiind a trust to aid gallory mon 
in not'd, and £1,000 in 11)15 l,o 
endow a bed in t,h(' London Hospi- 
ta,l for parlianu'iitarv journalists. 
He was knighted in I'ooi), a, rid died 
Pel). 20, 1024, at bis ooiiiitry house 
ii('a,r llytbe. 


Sir Henry Lucy, 
British journalist 

Itusm'll 


Lucy Ashton. K,a.il\va,y paddle 
Hi earner of the Clydig built in IHtSH, 
She wa,H 11)0 ft. long, and in P.)50 
was iiHod in t.lujDari'iooir lor tewting 
a ship’s resistance. 

Luddites. 44io naini' givi'u lo 
Itands of riotiu’s who appeared in 
Ihi^ midland ooimtii's id' Kngland 
in LSU. Industrial diHlri'SS was 
a,outi', and bodit's of nncimployi'.d 
wont, a.bont I)ron,king nia-o.b ini' ry, 
whioh they regarded as the cause 
of ilii'ir rnisfortnui'.s, t^speoiidly in 
Notts and Lt'iooHterHldre. The 
riots oonlinui'd hi 1 81 2 and broke 


out, again in ISI(>, extending into 
laincH, N'orks, a.nd ot.bor iiarls 
of the oouniry. I'Sy aooidoiit thoi 
rioters btu'ami^ known as Ludd- 
itios, a, monta.lly ilt'lioiont, bo^r 
mnnoil Nod Liidd, living in a 
Loiocvstoi'shire villagig giving his 
luuno. to t.bt' movt'inont,. The story 
gooH Unit., will'll annoyt'd by some 
ot.lier hoys, lie ohasi'il one of tboin, 
and, failing to oateh him, in his 
ang(M“ destroyed some st.ookiiig 
fratnes. Wlw'ii others wore, de- 
stroyed hy the. riot<n-s, it, boearne 
usna.l lo put. t,hi' deed down to 
Lndd, vvhilo the h'ailor of a, liaiid 
oallod liinist4C ( h'lU'ra-l Lndd. 
Ncc Indnslria.l Ivovolation : rttiiHiill, 
K.isings of t,he Luddites, Dhartisls, 
etc., P. Pool, LS8S. 

Ludendorff, Puien von 
(1805 P.)57). (h.'rman soldier, llo 
was born April 1), IS05, ('iitori'd 
ilu^ army from a. oadol, soliool, 
1882, and served on tho goni'ral 
stall ISDS 11) I I, working fi’om 
IDO'I in the operations soidimi 
whioh jilaunod the Donnan at. lack 
on h’ranoo through nonlral PoL 
ginm. ;Vs a. iiiaj.-goii. on the stalT 
in till' 2nd ai’iing ho roooivod the 
surrender of Liogi^ in Ang., 11)14 
(,sTc. Leman, (t.M.d.th; Liogi^. 
On Aug. 22 ho liocaini' chief of 
sl.alT to llindoidnirg (i/.r.) on tho 
Kiiassiau front-, wlu're lu^ was 
mainly rosponsililo for t ho ( torma n 
victory at, 'fa iini'iibiirg and for the 
suooosHos of 11)15. Aft or t he a, H a, ok 
on \h‘rdun (IDH)), wliioh he had 
oppoHixl with 1 PuKlenhui'g, wlio 
fiairoil a. failure, he a nd I lindoiF 
hiirg wiu'i'i plaooil in virtually 
Hiipreine oomnuind of all th'i'iniin 
foroos, ;\ug. 21), 11)1(5. Liidoiidorll' 
orgaiii/.ed (he army and (levisod 
lU'Vv methods of at, lack. llo 
proved himself a, bold H(ratogi,s(, 
bid, w'itli groat' taU'nt' ratlH'r than 
gimiiiM ; cold 
and boa.rt.li'Hs, 
lacking Unit' 
ih'i'per insiglii, 
whioh inarkH 
t,be supreme 
l('aih'r. At.tlui 
end of Sept., 

1 1) I 8, w hen 
the Herman 
army was fais- E. vou LuAondorfl, 
ing dofea,!., he Germau soldier 

oalloil for immo.diali^ iioaoo nogol ia- 
j,ionH, but, wlion I beso wore I'vontu- 
a lly opened ho refused his eon, son I , 
and was dismissed, Del.. 28, H)18. 

After Hl(^ wa,r he wroto' his War 
Mi'inorios, 11)11); ddii^ Henoral 
St.atT and its Problems, 1020 ; 
and Wa,rfa,re and Pol it ion, I N 
He^ was involvi'd in Hevoral 
natiomilisl, risings, and on Nov. 
11. 1025, marched with Hitler in 
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the unsuccessful ])nI'<cJi. liui 
later a coolness developed Ijct ween 
Hitler and himself, and he played 
little part in public life. Occa- 
sionally he attacked his former 
chief Hindenburg, and was a 
bitter opponent of the Christian 
church, declaring himself to be a 
pagan- He died at Munich, 
Dec. 20, 1937. Consult Life, L. 
Buat, 1920. 

Luderitz or Luderitz Bay. 
Port of S.W. Africa, m Namaqua- 
land. Originally named Angra 
Pequena by Dias de No vacs, who 
landed in 1486, it was renamed 
after a German. Adolf Luderitz of 
Bremen (drowned off the coast 
1886), who founded a settlement 
here in 1883. 8ituated 150 m. N. 
of the mouth of the Orange, in a 
sterile and arid region, the town 
owes its existence to a rich diamond 
held, and has fish canning factories. 
Water has to be brought by train 
from Garub, 65 miles inland, sup- 
plemented by distillation of sea 
water. An average of 100 ships 
enters and clears Luderitz annually, 
handling some 16,000 tons of 
cargo, mostly imports. Pop. (est.) 
4,1)00. 

Ludgate. Gate of old London. 
It stood on the W. side of the wall, 
near to the Old Bailey. According 
to tradition it was built 66 b.o. 
by King Lucl, but, that monarch 
being more or less mythical, its 
name is derived by modern 
authorities from a 8axon word 
meaning po.stern. Pirst mentioned 
in 1100, it was repaired in 1215 
and 1260, rebuilt 1586, and re- 
stored after the Great Dire. It 
was a debtors’ prison 1378-1419, 
was held for Queen Mary by Lord 
William Howard again.st Sir 
Thomas Wyatt in 1554, and was 
demolished in 1760. Its statue of 
Elizabeth was removed to a niche 
ill the outer wall of S. Diuistan’s- 
in-the-West, Fleet Street . 

Ludgate Hill. A London thor- 
oughfare. It extends E, from 
Ludgate Circus, where it is crossed 
by a rly. viaduct, to S. Paul’s 
Churchyard. At one time the 
name applied only to the part 
from the Fleet Bridge to the old 
gate ; the extension from the gale 
to S. Paul’s Churchyard being 
first called Bowyer Row and then 
Ludgate Street. It was widened 
in 1864, when Ludgate C’ircus was 
formed, and in 1893. On the 
N. side the church of S. Martin, 
built by Wren in 1684, replaced a 
structure dating from 1437 and 
aestroyed in the Great Fire. 
Samuel Purchas (q.v.) was rector 
in 1613. \e Old London Coffee 
House tavern, inarlung, approxi- 




Ludgate Hill, London. View look- 
ing east, showing S. PaiiPs Cathedral 
and the spire of S. Martin’s 


luately, the site of the old gnle, 
succeeded the London Collec 
House, 1731 -1867, onc(‘. kept by 
the grandfatlKw and then by the 
father of .lolm Lec'ch (q.r.), Ilu^ 
caricaturist, ami a nu^cdingqibua^ 
for Lonrlon ])ul>llshers. On tlu^ 
S. side arc the shops of Hev(‘ral 
religious book soeieti(‘s. Loinhs 
created large gaps on both Ni<l('s 
during the Second Gival. War. 
The viaduct was hit, and w-iiu'. 
vaults ill the anilu's ludow wi'rc 
seriously damaged. lii(U'ndia,ry 
liombs (lestroycul llu’i p^(mliH<^s of 
Cassell and Co., and Trcloar's 
carpet warehouse wa,s among lli<i 
sluips that (liHapp(‘ared. Tlu^ i-oof 
of Stationers’ Mall, in Slatiomu-s’ 
Court, was burnt. ,SVc lai Ih4le 
Sauvage ; cm/.sud/ also Liidgjite 
Hill Past and Pn^siuil., W. P. 'Fre. 
loar, 2nd cd. 1892, 

Ludhiana. I list, and town of 
India, in tlio rlullundiir divisioii, 
Punjab stat(\ ^Fhe distriid, lies S. (d' 
the Sutlej in the E. of tlui H(,a,ic, ; 
three-quarters of it is cultivadvd, 
and yields wheat and grain, 

IS a little irrigation from one of 
the branches of the Sirhiml Cunab 
Most of the people hard-work- 
ing Jats. Area, 1,452 sq. m. Pop. 
(1951) 808,105. ^ 

The town, which is 1 1 0 m. E.S, E. 
of Lahore, is an imiiortant rly. 
junction in the ciMitre of Mm disi., 
with a. large trader in wlumt ; il 
specialises in textiles, partieulnrly 
Kashmir shawls and turhfius. Poo 
(1951) 153,795. ‘ 

Ludi. A Latin word meaning 
games j also applied to athhdii' 
training institutions and ediuui- 
tioiial and art scdiools (music, 
rhcLorie, reading, and wrilin'Q.' 


Itoinaii games niav Im' cla!ia(M| aa 
l>i'i\;v(c 01 “ pnblic, proN obal b\ in 
dividoals (o' y;ain puhlic fiivonr or 
<“omincinoriM e caumiI a in t Iicir liven; 
r(\gnlar or (\\( raoi’d inary ; circua, 
aniphil heal r(\ or (luN'ilni’al. 4 ’Im‘ 
games were in t heii' ori),*;in (‘siKuiti 
ally r('Iigiouii. 'l’\vie(' a yea r ( Ma reh 
M, Ihn*. lb) ehariot^ and Inn'i-u* 
ra('(‘M, uiuhn- Mn^ ;inp«n'in((nulene<- 
of Mie p(mlif(‘\ luavinnm, were 
held in Mm'' valley between the 
A vimtiiM' and I’alal ini' bills in bon 
our of Mara and < 'oimns, 1 be pa I ron 
d('il i(‘ii of lioi’sc'ii. La ler, I beiie w <'re 
supph'iiH'ided by hii/i svrno'i, 
dra.tual ie pei'formain eii ini rodneed 
from Etnii’ia. tVoiu an early da It' 
games wei'i' eeh'braled in bunonr 
of JiipiM'i’ by ( I'inmphanI ”,eneral;' 
on I heir n'l urn from a ea ni pa ign. 
d’lu'iie Intli liomani, oi* I’onian 
gami's, lali'T developed into a 
yiNirly fi'Slivab ev<'n il no trinnipb 
jiiMlirnal tbein. Superiiil endei! b\ 
tb(^ enriib' aedih'iu they at liral 
htsled oidy one day (Sepi, lo), 
bull aJ'ti'i'Wai'dii t'Vli'tnled o\ er* 
M or lb (lays, 

Tb(' hali plt'ln'ii, or [ilelM'iau 
games (22(1 n.ia), lield by I be 
pU'lu'ian ai'diles in ibe Gomm 
Flaminina, ui're luipposed to com 
memoi'ale (In' Mi'ceNiinni to Ifie 
Sacred Mould, The [nt/t ( yjn/ 
hnart's (212), held hy Hu* ('d,\ 
prai'tor, were inli'odnei'd in honour 
of Apollo during Mu' Ihnt Puiiie 
War, it having; Imen pivdiel ed t hat 
the ( ’a,rl baididaiiM would »ie\ er he 
driven oid. id' Maly until ( he j-pd 
had bei'u so Iminuired ; t lie htfli 
Mntjah'iisrs, m’ g.amea in honour of 
(he(b‘('a.l MoMu'r ot ( he ( b H 1 1 , were 
iiiHti tided (2(M) with tfie aa me 
objeet, on the removal o( Mu' 
saeri'd alone, aiipponed to repre 
sent ( he gorldi'sa, irinu Peaainun, in 
Phrygia., to Home. Gtln'r gpim-i 
hehl in honour <d' (Grei, 
Idora, and other div inii i<':u 
''riu* halt star It Ian or aeeidar 

gunu'H, ('stahliftlnnl in early repnb 
lit'au tinu'i! in olu'du'ner (o the 
Sibylline bnnkM, wen* held at itdei' 
Vais ot loo |.o I to \eara, 'fliey 
lasted t.lirf'c dnya and three niglda, 
the moat mngniliei'ut eelebralnm 
Uung in the reign id" Philip (he 
Ambian (aju lM?), to eominem' 
nrnti' the LOOOtb amiivau'aary of 
th<‘ foinubdion id’ llom<% 'linw^ 
games wen* managed h\ <'er(,Hin 
ollieials, called "the li ft ecu ” 
(originally two), who hud the cure 
i4' the Sibylline hooka. A Ikmom 
nde of Horace was written oti the 
uceaaion ot theMcgatnea dtirimi" tin' 
reign of AngUHtns, 

Ludlow, Senti meehanit'nl f\pe 
<’empo,singmnebim\ H .btler.i from 
other slug a'u, ail ng nmehinea, lueb 
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an i h<i liuolypo iiml iiii ci'lyia', 
ill iliat it is noil «»j)('riil <‘(1 |>\ iiK'ans 
<»f a. kcyl'oaial. 'Flia iiiatrircH rc- 
((iriiaMi tor (lie, raaliusj, unit aic 
asscmhlad and npacnd by band. 

'riin composiior ,!^;dli(‘ril about 
(.(> ('ifflit inaiia(‘('a in thn oi'dai- 
r(n|uii*('d atxl plao's tlnnn in the 
Ijudlow Klit'lc at one* o|i(‘i’al ion. 
''riit'i s|)<hm 1 of asM(nid)linL^ in t-liis 
way ia a()|)r(H‘iaJ)ly (|uicl<(n' than 
antliinfj; iypn by band. IIavin_!.> 
plactal all tin' niairinna lor iJn' liin^ 
in Ihc! Htiok, apancia am iiiHf'iind 
b('tw('(‘n Mk' woi’da, and Ihia pro- 
(‘('NM is ra(‘ilitat(‘d by tin' standai’d 
widlJis ol‘ tbo spare's ainl cor- 
n'spondin^i,' markings on t.hc! as- 
s('nibly stick". 'Pin' sticlc conliainint^ 
tin' line' of jiistalit'd malrice'S tln'o 
Ixa'oincs tin' tnonid lor cast in!.;;, It 
is pla('('d in a. jj;roov(' on IJn' top of 
iJn' inarhiin^ and locla'd in posi- 
tion. A kna'r stai'ts tlio nn'<‘hanisni 
vvln'i’e'by t-In' monld move's (o tln^ 
<‘astin,!j; position, inollrn an'tal is 
pninpeal into it, and the* slu.si; is cast. 
'Pin' stic'k is tin'll ri'inovi'd i'rom l-lic 
iinicbiin' and tho matrici's dis- 
tribnl.e'd back inlio tlio casi's. 
JVU'antann', tJic sbijLi; is trimnn'd by 
tin' mac'liiin' and linally (k'livc'nal 
on to a^ f^i'alli'y. d’In' nn'tal ('in- 
ploye'd is the same idloy of k'ad, 
antimony, mid tin t-liat is usi'd 
by oUn'i* slii.iii-castin^j; iioinposin/j;' 
marliiru's. 

Ludlow. Mini, borouin'li and 
imirke't town oP Shroiisliire', Pkijiy 
land. It sliands on the 'P('mi% wln'ro 
it is JoiiK'd by tlio (iorvi', 27 m, iS. 
of Slirowsburv, with which it. has 
riy. I'onnoxion. Inti'ri'st in tho 
town is mainly historical, d'ho 
('hnrch of iS. La-wri'iioc is a. cruci- 
Ibrni bnildimj;' in tlu^ Pcrpoiidicidar 
stylo, and there is a. p;rmiimar 
school Idundcd in tho llll.h cout.ury. 
'Pin' casl.lo rnins iin^hnh^ tim Nor- 
man k('('p, tho (‘oinnal hall, 
Mortimer’s 'Pow<'r, and a, Norman 
ciiafK'l. Ih-oad (k'ltix one of t.lio 
town gaii'H, still stands. OF the old 
honsi's t'hc most, notable is tho 
Id'at.ln'i's Inn. 

Ludlow ^i‘('w lip around a. cast.k^ 
built by the Normans, and was 
an import.nnt placid on thi^ imirches 
of Waios. It bee'a.mo a boron|u;h, 
and was separaii'Iy ri'pre^si'nt.od in 
pa.rliamont from M71 to LSSf). 
Tho court of tho marches held its 
iueotirt£j;s hero until its abolition 
about 1700. The castle, tlu^ resid- 
enco oJ' tho president of the 
marches, was destroyed aftm- ii,s 
cajituro in lO'lO by tho parlia- 
montarians. Ludlow is ono of 
Phigland’s most Ixauitifully situ- 
at.od towns. It ^ivos its namo to a 
county eonstitnency. Marki't day, 
Mon. Pop. (1051) ‘(kT5r). *SVe Inii. 





Ludlow, hloiMiiNi) (r. 1017 t)2). 
Ln/^li.di po|ij,i<'ian and aiillior. 
Lorn (d'a, W'illshiri' Family, tlm son 

oF Sir Ib'iuy 
L II d I o w, h 

" ' was e<liical('(| 

( ' O I I O n < ( ) \ - 

'P- Foml. Will'll 

" ' lh(' t'ivil War 

"V -'r'i broke out, ho 

joiiii'd tihi' jia.r- 

I j ,,i i' n 1. a^ r y 
Eaimind Ludlow, ... ‘ 

EiiRiish iiohticiau 

iiiadi' L»;o\'crnor 
oF W'ardonr Caslli', and al'ti'r its 
smrendi'r sau' servici* in Mk* (ield. 
In 1010 h(‘ ('iiieri'd parlianu'iit Idr 
Will.shiri'. lie favoured Pi*id('’s 
Piiiyy, was a, inembi'i' oF the eonri. 
that, t ril'd (diaries I, and sia’iiod 
( ho death warrant. A mem her oF 
till' eouneil oF st.at.e, he went, to 
Iri'land in 1051, and was For alioid. 
a. year in eonimand tlu'ri', lie 
appi'ared ni'xt as an opponi'iit ol’ 
('roiUM'i'll. In 1051) ho re-entoi'cd 
parliaiiK'nt, sat on tho eouneil 
oF stall', and weni as eonimander 
to Ireland. y\t, (,he Iti'sl oration, 
Ludlow was turned out. oF llu' 
( 'onvi'iition parliament., and as om^ 
oF t he reijtieide.'i was eondemiied, 
hut esix'iped to ,Swit/(‘rland, when' 
he died. 

Ludlow, John Mai.oolm (LS2I 
11)11). liritish ln,\\yer. Porn in 
India, Ma.reh S, jS2L he was 
e(liiea.(.('d in Pari.s, and bi'eanie a. 
harristor, Linooln’s Inn, LS>1.‘{. 
A (Ihristian Soeialisl., he helfied 
Hoeuro t.he pa.ssin^; of the Indus- 
t.ria,I and Provident )So<ael,ies Acts, 
LS52 aaid 1S02. He was re}y:iHl.ra,r 
of Frii'iidly soeic'ties, 187*1 Dl. lie 
dii'd ()et.‘l7, 11)1 1. 

Ludlow Group, in fj;eolo,c;y, 
t.ho n[)permost. KulKlivision of the 


Silni'ian rocks in (Jreal. Pril.ain. 
'Plicy consist mainly oF shales, 
passing yr.idii.i lly int o (he Old Il.eil 
ISandsione. 'Phe ^ronp is so called 
from its l.y[)ieal development, near 
Ludlow. II. abounds in fossils, 
notably ( /ai/c//,.s‘(',s', t.he 
earliest. Prit.ish vort.obrate Idssil, 
trdobit.es, hrneliiopods, ^astro- 
])ods, oti'. *SVy' Silurian. 

Ludwig’. Oc'rmaii form oF Louis. 
(V'rtairi Oerman kiiipis somotimes 
(‘ailed Ludwig, somi'limi's Louis, 
are onti'red uutler Louis. 

Ludwig, Mmil (1881 P)-[8). 

( ti'miaioborn Swiss dramatist, mid 
l>iogra|)bi'!‘. OF dewisli stock, bis 
real name bi'ing (Ndii'ii, he was 
born nf Piresimi, Jail. 25, 1881. 
0(1 Heated at. IIk' university l(i(‘re 
and at. Heidelberg, he maih' an 
('arly n'pulation as a. writi'i* oF 
vers(' ()lays. OF his later pi('e('s, 
N'ersaiih's, [iroduia'd in London 
ll);J2, (‘ontaini'd portraits of Lloyd 
( h'orges and ( Mem('n(a"Ui. Alter 
th(' siie(‘('ss oF his 0(K't.h(', 11120. 
Ludwig devoti'd liims('If‘ ehietly 
to biography. deaJing with Nap(’»- 
h'on, 11)25; Pismarek, 11)27; Lin- 
coln, 1020; 1 1 iiideii hiirg, 1025; 

IL'i'tliovi'n, 1015. dirts oF Lile, 
1021, was aiitobiogra.phieal. 'Plu' 
(h'rrnans, I042, u'a.s mneh dis- 
('Iiss(h1. A Swiss eit i/a'ii From 11)22, 
Ludwig died Sept.. 17, 10*18. 

Ludwig, K/Vitn KuiKimioii Wn*- 
iiin.M (IHli) 0,')). (h'rnimi M('ien(.ist.. 
Porn at Wit/andiau.s('n, Hessc', I )(‘e, 
20, 18 HL he st/udied physiology at 
t.ho universities oF Krlangen and 
Marburg, He beeaine prolessor at 
Marburg in 18*12 ; in 1811) ho wa'iit 
t.o Ziirh'h, and in 1855 to Vienna, 
h’rom 1825 bo was professor of 
physiology at Li'ip/Jg, wlu'ro he 
di('d April 22, 1805. Ludwig is 
knowm for his diseovories in regard 



nuaiow, mvomim. Ancient stronKUolil oS the BmjUah border, Lndlow Castle 
stands nobly on a lull above tho junction o! tho rivers Corvo and lie me 


to the movements of the hlooil and 
lymph, for his invention of the 
kjTnograph, merciirial blood- 
pump, and other apparatus for 
conducting experiments. His chief 
work is a Text Book of Human 
Physiology, 1852-56. 

iiudwig, Otto (1813-65). Ger- 
man author. Born Feb. 11, 1813, 
at Eisfeld, in Saxe-Meiningen, he 
struggled against illness and 
poverty. Like Hebbel a pioneer of 
realism, he published two power- 
ful tragedies. The Hereditary 
Forester, 1853, and The Macca- 
bees, 1855, distinguished by 
tixasterly technique and vigorous 
character drawing. Of his tales, 
Between Heaven and Earth, 1857, 
is the most famous. His Shakes- 
peare Studies, 1871, illustrate his 


Iiudwig'shafen. 'I'n. of IMiiiu'- 
land-F^alatinate, W. G(M'inniiy. On 
the left bank of the Rkiiu' opposil v 
JMannhcim, it d<‘V(‘loj)ed rapidly 
Though founded in 1606 as a, 
fortified bridgehead, it |•eeel\<‘d its 
present name only ui 1813, and 
urban rights in 1850. Its pop. 
increased from 3,000 in 1864- to 

108.000 in 1050. ( Irigina.lly ai 

trading centre for graan, e(>al, 
fertilisers, iron, ole., it l)oca,nie a. 
thriving centre of the ehiuuieal 
industry, thci German DyeHliiHs 
federation, later merged in ili(‘ 
I. G. Farbcnindiistrie, Imviiig 
been established in 1865. Ovt'r 

20.000 workers were employed in 
the factories, prodiuuug (‘Kjilosiva's 
and other chemieal products, a.iid 
metal, te.xiile, wood, and ol.lu'i’ 


\('ss(Ts liea.d iiearia* lo Mi<‘ wind ; 
to lidT up is lo tlii’dw her lii'ad 
right iiil (I Hu* w iiid. 

Lufflijuisa, (Ger.). Abbri'viii 
tioii (»r ! )eiit;a*lie lad‘1 liansa (< ler 
man dr mn( ni ). Idnnn h'd in I 0;'6. 
to inaiidain a^ daily sir mail and 
passongi*!' ,sei-\'i('(' lie! \\C(‘n W’cimar 
aaid Herliii, lailthansa e\en(ually 
opei'ai(*d aJI air (ranM|Mirt smw iei's 
ov('i’ German (enaloi'N and had 
eon trolling int('r(‘M(:; in tin* German 
GIuik'si* enmpany Eurasia and I lu' 
Ilra/a’lian ( 'ondor symlirale, |(, 
was a. pinii(*('r in I lit' nst' of Un^ 
miilti-i'iigiiK'd, all int'lal, ('oin 
iiK'reial iiiniioplaiit* ; and esiah 
lished tin* (irst n'spilar air aerviet^ 
across tin* S. Ai laid ie. I ad'l liansa 
ltd rotlnei'd the nei'ini sea plain* 
l(‘ml(*r w itii ( lit* \\'(*s4 ral<*ii, n sldp 


theories of dramatic composition, factories were built, din* port 

Ludwig died Feb. 25, 1865. with 6 basins, reeeiv(*d more tluii 

Ludwigsburg. Town of Wurt- 12,000 vessi'Is a, y(*ar. The town 

temberg-Baden, W. Germany, 9 m. was a good example of plauiu*i 
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uq-jjmjcig-jjiiLicii, vv . vTcri mciiiy, fT lu, wiia ii, goon e.\a.inpiit oi piaillU*! 
N. of Stuttgart, near the Heckar. building and had wide* str(‘('l 
The chief build- 




Ludwigsburg, Germany. Schloss Solitude, m the environs 
OI the town formerly a military school which Schiller 
attended in 1773-75 


ing is the^palace^ ^ "’”1 

fa,S<ll”f70“ 

When Eberhard Ludwigsburg, Germany. Schloss Solitude, m the environs 
Louis, duke of formerly a military school which Schiller 

Wiirttemberg, in ^^'’^3-75 

a fit of pique, decided to leave During the First Gr(‘at W'ar 
Stuttgart. A to\\Ti grew up around was attacked by air, ami diirii 
his new palace and his success- the latter stages of the Heeoi 
ors added to its buildings. It was almo.st destroyed. It w, 
became also the military centre of taken by armoured units ikC 11 
vVurttemberg and later a thriving U.S. 3rd army, March 21 194 

industrial centre, with textile, and was included in the Vrem 
metal, siugical instrument, food zone of occupied Germany, 
etc., factories, and a spa. Near the Ludwigslust. A (own of I 
town IS the hunting lodge of Germany, in (he an*a wlueh can 
Monrepos, also, until 1918, a resi- under Russian o(‘eui)a4ion aid 
dence of the king of lA iirttemberg. Germany’s surrender* in 1945 
Pop. pre-war) 34 135 is 27 m. N.N.W. of AVit.leohoro 

LvKpngr s Can^. Inland water- being a riy. junction on tho llorlii 

Hamburg line. The manufaetun 
built. _lb36-4u, under Ludwig I of include cloth and ch«mica,l.s, ai 
Bavaria ai^ named after him, and tho building.^ two palaee.s a. 
links pe Danube iph the Main, several churohc.s. “ TIu! plcaan 
and ftereby the Black Sea with of Louis,” the, town gn'r i, 

tiifi k'J i^* ' Frederick It, grand duke i 

and^th ovir'*'’l'nn"dd H®openburg-Schworin, in honoi 

X ri de™ »nd in«®’ , 9" l^'Hd 

P7rt of if' “ ^ ^ m. long. Another royal palace was ereele, 

xcirt Oi it was incomnrn.tprl in -fTiia 1 .11 1 , 


V. , : xau./, JTUU. IIUOU) I 4 -.UM) 

which, with only 24 locks admits Tuff sjiri c ' i * 
shm« nf 1 onn ; 1 ’ Lutf. Side of a ship next t 

cWf-rT-5 produces wind ; the forward, or weath. 

electric power on a large scale. edge of a sail. To luff i.s to I. rim 

*IU 


sIjiiioiK'd ill I 111 * S, A( hull ic mid 
way bclwi'i'ii IJ;illinri| (G.uiiIm:i) 
iiml IN'i'iiii 111 hiicii (IIi‘!i 7 ,iI) I’m* n* 
ruolliiig uin-riH’l. Il mI.io iiiil is I (*i| 
('III* (*alii[Mill iiip: IniMi Alli'inlii* 
lim*rs of iiireniir caiTNiii"; iir*'i‘iii 
mail. 9'li(' Hreiiicii jnid Eiinipo, 

WOl’l^ MO lil lcd, (*l)ll blill", l(•| (('(‘;^ (o 

ill Ihvmmi m* New N'ork 
OIK* (lay nlu'uil of I In* Mlii[). 

I ji 1 1 (iliaiiN.'ii (qK*r:i(('il so (‘ii'pariili* 

European Mi'rviccM ami 10 ,S, 

Ani(*i’i(*aiL 

Luffcwaiih (( 6 * 1 *., air ui'fipon), 
4’lu* (*\iM((‘iu'e ol lilt* ( 6 *rmaii uir 
lorct*, known muh*r I his luiim*, u ici 
admii It'd by ll(*rmami (lot'i'ing 
(t/.e.), ils llpfil. c. in c., in n pj*,! 
claaiiation of l\luri'h, 1935. Thin 
was a (lir(*(*|, ('mil rawcnl ion of I lit^ 
provisioiiM of I lit* \’<*r;inilh‘M ln*a(y, 
wlih'li laiti down in 1919 lhal Hit* 
d(*r('alt‘<l G(*rman nation Mhoiihl 
liUiVc no mililary or na\al air 
l‘o!*(*(* (ir p(*rMmm(*l, and jval rit'tt*tl 
Ha* si/.c and mimhcra td' da civil 
aircraft. 

IG't'ii in [u't* Nii'/i days mu(‘h 
ingtmuity u(*ut (o (Im a(*crt*t 
building iqi of air Mln'iiglh. 'riu'rc 
was aai air ialvllijip'iict* dt'part mi'id. 
a(, Hauh'lcnct* miiiiatry frnm |92i», 
and an inlvnial imud air agn*(*mciil, 
1921), (*limiua(t‘d Hit* real rit*! ions 
“u civil a, vial ion, so that the 
et»nmi(*rcial lairthanMa (a..*;.) la*, 
eaam* Mm larip'sl, ami taa* ttf Hit' 
most (*nici(Mit air liiu* orgaui'/al imis 
ii; Europe, I\b,ay .,r iia .stamlard 
aa’rcralt w(‘ri* clearly th*;iigm‘il fur 
(‘H,sy ctmvt'rsion to’ military ma*, 
a-ud as inauy crt'wa as poasiblti 
wtuy (rainetl in haig distanct* navi' 
gal'ian. AiiotlH*r sourct' n( jjoH*td ial 
Hying stii’t'ngMi was tlu* llonriMliiug 
hHHling inovt‘m(*nt, oiru'iallv <*n. 
<'<mra,gc(l and dtwt'lopiHl, 

Am soon a.M Mu* ladlwaHc openly 
ranged itsi'lf among Mu* uorldG 
llghluig fmyi'M, tiot'i'ing ami In's air 
win ft, chit*!' aniong t hem Erhard 


Mill’ll and l^/niHt Udd., (l(■('i(|(‘d 1,0 
(Iicif iiioi’i' |M‘()iMislM,n; aii’ci'al’l, 
and Hii’ii' iadical llicoi'ii's on 
till' l»at I Ii'lii’Id. iSinnc 1200 ofn'i’a- 
(innal airi’raTl, and fa) ( la iiHporl m 
H i’iili lit (‘(|ni|i Mil' ('ondor 
Lofdnn {(/.r.) in tJii' SpaiiiMli ('ivil 
VVai’. 'riii^ c.diM’. wa.s (l(‘n<'ral 
S|)(‘ItI(\ laii'i* id (Mnnnia.nd tlu' .'Ird 
air (h’l'l, ai^aJiiMl, (d'lad, linla.in. 
'rii(' M(‘MM(M’S(’.Ionil-(i 100 liL'Idi'i’, 
.(nnkni’H S7, Dornii'r 17, and 
I Ii'inkid 1 1 I lunnix M'S, as w'rll as 
lli(" .lnnk(M's 52 la’aiiisporl , \\'nr(* all 
usnd in iS[)ain,aaid \\'(‘r(‘ snUiciiMil ly 
sncci'ssl'iil lo Ik^ pnl inin lai’^n- 
scaJ(‘ [irodnclinn. 

Ail lilu^ dinn ol' iihi' <)(’inipa.( inn 
of Ausiria. (lOOS) and (VaM'lio- 
(Slova.kiai (Mn.ridi, 1000), lirsldiiK' 
Ni.r(‘n,jj,'(.li of (h(^ Ijuflwa-llV laid 
natclu'd •1,000 a irci'aJ'i., aaid was 
ini [H’l’ssivo in ils idivions ll(‘\il)ilily 
(d‘ nioviMiUMil'i. Odds was (o rinnaMn 
a, foa.iiiiri' of ili(‘ laifUvallV, in 
which sipia.drons and ci'oups could 
h<‘ swiinhial swillly wditM'i' I’l'- 
ipiiri'd, i. hanks l.o (Jic jiJiciKM’ons 
provision of d n 52 a-irci'aJI. 

ddu' ( hn’inaMi aJr st a.IT had (ha'idi'd 
(lO (‘onc(Mdii'aic on iJu' prodnclion 
of sinf;'l(‘"H(Mdi li^hlvrs in which 
chiSH iii<‘ Ml' 100 lonp«; hi'ld ifs own 
--nind l,h(' Donni'r and ll('ink('l 
nu'dinin-si'/c hoinlx'i's, in which 
Uii'inainu'nti a,nd bondidoad wi'i’c 
saicriliciMl (n pi'rforina-nci'. Wdiih^ 
1/h(' Lnl’livvadlc had rchifivcly wi'ak 
op[>osiliion f)a,r( icnkirly, a.s in Uk' 
Low ( Nami.rii's, ajiiianisli an cni'iny 
wild pitifully small air slri'n,u,'th • 
iihis i>oIicy pa.id. d’lu' dn ST, 
known as ilu' Niiiika (dive hoinlx'r), 
a,chi('V('(l (wu'ii jL!;r('a.lcr smaa'ss in 
liillzL'rh'ii wa.rl'ari', ofH'raiinjL!; as 
1 -Ih' spi'airluMiid of iJu^ army’s 
armonri'd a.ti.aick. 

Deilcioncios of the Ltiftwalfe 
Odi(' LnfliwaJTc wan, in hudi, <!('■ 
sic'iu'd for mohility and intiinati'ly 
close' support ol’ .!J!;round foi'ci's : 
when th(' (h'nmoi army wa,s 
linaJly confronla'd in i-lu^ ladi' 
Hinninm' of lOdO hy tiu' Ln^^lish 
(diaiiincl, t,ho accompainyin^- ad' 
force', iihou^'h still on iJu' onVusivi', 
wan forci'd io (ig'ldi a, dilh're'nii waa’ 
from statii’i hanc's, afpiinsti a. hi,'i;hly 
traaned ('lU'iny v'iid cipia,! moi'a.h' 
aaid, adi ('lose epiaa’te'rs, d('vantalan,<ji,' 
lirc-})OW('r. O’Ik* dclicii'iude's of the 
Luftwalld l)('}j;aai to aippeaii’ ; not' 
only the poor se'lf-proii'ctaon of its 
homhers, hut a.lHO tlu' hick of a 
ch'air policy in its coinnnnid. (treat 
dama.go wan inllictt'd, cspccdaJly hy 
tlu'ni^htraidi'rsof 1040 1 1, hnt this 
switednnp: from day to ni/j;ht atta/ck 
wan in iiiself a. coni’ession thali die 
LuftwaITt' had hi'i'ii halti'd. Lvi'U 
th(^ much puhlieused pi'omot.ions of 
tiocring to Ivcichsmarschall ami ol 


Kesscli'iiet. H[><'rrlc. and Milch to 
held inarsharM rank now si'cnicd 
pi’i'ina I nri'. (A'rc Air IJaids; Air 
W'arfa re ; Ih il am. Had Ic of, ) 

( termany’s m‘\t at taciving iiion'i's 
W ere in the Meditcrrancnii Ihcatre, 
and lor two yi'ai's a hiltm’ and 
llmdunlang striiggh' ^van waped in 
dll' desert, witli I he LnliAv ail'e 
always a, potent faci.or, d’his was 
proved especially in the capl.nri' 
liy tilu' d('rma,n,s of (\n'inlh and 
I Vi’l e, 1 Id 1 , V limi 1 he 1 udii < ce!i« 
niipii's ol dro[)ping' troops h\' 
paraciml.e and of loudnu,' tlu'in in 
g'liih'i'H lio h.’d.l h' W(‘r(' trininphaiii ly 
justilii’d. (*SVc Airhoi'iK' l^’orees ; 
('r('i('in dll' Second (treat 
Failiu;'; Rw^oiirdafi 

It wa,s lliticr’s insiwtcnce on 
the invasion of llnssia, that hrido' 
t he haelv of du' LulAwadTe. With 
his faa't.orii's still ge'.'ire'd t(» the 
production of tlK'sanu' hanii’ tyix's 
ol' aircr.'tft now sup}demcnlcd, 
however, hy th(' !'’ock('-\\'nir 1 00 , 
a> li rsl'-'idass litdder, tlii' I\lc I 10 and 
its diM’ival ives, and die nhiipiilous 
dn SS a.nd training al'l’ccted h\’ 
till' loss of liiu' leaders in action 
and dll' la.i’k of alhi’ouiid cNpci’i 
('iiei' in la.rgc-si'ak' sta.tic warfare, 
( t('rniany could ill attord the 
tairning; of tvvodJiii’ds of lu'r entire 
lirsIdiiK' air .slre'iipdi on a, ni'w 
('lU'iny. Mori'over. although I he 
drainatii* <'nt, ranee' of .lapan into 
t he' wa.r preivide'd ( le'rinaiiy wit h an 
ally, that, ally w,m,s niurhle l,o he'lp 
directly, anel a, la.rge ILS air foi-ce 


I II vent i\'e ii nrcini ity was fa r from 
ih'ad in I he linal days of lIu' 
Ln 1 1 wu fie. d'l K' id idcr horn h Ion nd 
imniy a. larpyl in the wsir at sca^ 
Most important-, hut loo la,te to 
inllneuce I III' conrsi' of t he war. 
v\'as tin* introduction of tJii' iid' 
propelled aie'i'oplanc. (termany v\as 
lirsl. in this lield, with tiu' Me* 202 
and Arado 2M I in smadee, wdiilc lu'i* 
rocket, -propelh'd Me 102 wa-s dm 
fasd'st airi’raJ't in any air force' at 
that linu'. (Are' dot Propulsion.) 

'fill' production program mi' was 
iiu'vil-ahly eh'Votcd to such defen 
sive Wi'aipoiis, a,nd Liift.waJ’I'e 
r.trate.gy \va,s eonditioned hy (,h(' 
formation in ID I 1 id’ a huge home' 
ih'fi'iice Ligihtcr ('omimind, at lirsl 
nnnihe'ring' lirsl dim' aircraft, 

then nJiont half I he total stri'iig'lh. 
In command was tlu' ve!,cra,n (ten. 
St-nmpff, who had k'd I hi' LnflavaJ'le 
in dll' campaign in Norway (1 114(1). 
'flic Li 1 1 (w a-ffe' iru'luded ( hronghou t 
the war a, hold, !)() p.c. ol the total 
h'lith' (A. A. dcfeni'e) Olga,!) i/, a, I ion 
of till' Lt'ich, nunihering ahoiit, 
l.ddOJIOO men. 'fins integration 
of aail i-a,irera,ft with the air se'iwici' 
Worked smoothly. (\insiill 'fhe 
Oe'i’inan Air ILu'cc, A. Lee 111 10. 

(}. J>. K. iJiil.en 
Ltlg'. In ei ig;ine'('ring, an ('\t,('m 
siim or pi’oji'e'tion forming an 
iiit-egral part of a , 11 cngiiu'e'ring 
mI riict-u re', machine, or 111 t ing’. 1 1, 
H(‘rvcs as a means of att achim'iit- 
for allot, her pa rt anel may he' di'ilh'd 
foi' holts, wire's, e'te. 'I'he' name' 


vva.s soon aiding tlu' H.A.r. m is [U'rhaps ele-i-ive'el from the' 
harrying the' Luft.wai.fje and its I'olloepiial eir diale'i’t word lor e'ar. 

e * I I Mi . < m . » H i , i _ ' 


fe'i'hle' shmlovv l.lie It, alia, n Ih'gi.i 
Ai'foiuiutie'a,. 


Lxig’aiio (a, III'. CrrcMiiis Ltrrtfs), 
Lake of (k'litral Miirope'. it is: 


'flu' loiige'st, hn.t(Ie' eif the' air pa,rllyin Maly and part ly in !Ss\ t( - 

war was in the' Atliiiitie', willi the' /.e'l'lniid, he'iim he'twi'cn lake's May;- 

.Allie'el e'emveiys he'ing hinileel anel gieire' and ( Amo. I Is le'iig;! h is ahem t 

a,l,l,ae‘ke'el hy the' Liiftwa-ffe' with 22 m., itc-i wdeith 2 im, grevdest 


hennh, iiumhim- gun, and air 
lauiu'lie'el teu'pe'elei 
a,iiel mine'. ddu' 
fo u r - c, n g i n e' el '‘d 

Lo('ke'-\Vulf 200 
wans a, trenu'iieloiis 

numhe'i's in ' t-lu' 
lica,vy Jong-ra.nge' fefce'M ;;'i : ' 
class of homhe'i*. • ■ 

J^y We'jit,., 11)40, 

ag:a,in asta'ide' du' 

M ed it,e‘i'rame‘an ; 
and em a,nel a.fte'i 
l)-l)a,v (dime' 0, Uigane). Vie 
«uir<Ti„K ‘>*'1"'“' 


k-.'tl 


j ■■ 


Lugano. View 0! tlu^ north end 
oS the lakei, near ForlessKa 


ileptli 1)15 ft,, a, It,, SD!) ft., anel area, 

Ofinvg 

' ''1''^'*' uluipe', it i,s 

‘ ,, lie a,rlv Miirronnele'el 

*^l' ^ , h v mein n tan n;-', 

\',Li >'if^i"g>.(e‘e‘plg freim 
(he' latm; i(,s V\L 
a, I'll! is almost e-nt 
' ' eitr hy (,he' pro. 

monteiry eif Mt, 
Sa I \'a, l ei re', 'fhe' 
iSt,. (JoKharel rly, 
^ ^ horde'rs it anel 

(Lrpola,go. I(,s 
: dm north end watews are' ells- 

Ii 4 BI 1 LA J‘%. iWa I Mtmi ..k. 




a-rgyel hv the' 


frenn ce'iise'lew aAtaek, the' Lull-- rive'r 'fre'sa, intei Lake* Maggieire'. 

waire preive'el Hiirprisingly lu'lple'ss. Ih't we'e'n the' village's eif Lisseme' 

'fhe' dis'a,fipe'a.ratme' of' the' ^Aiir and Mt'lieh', S, ed' du' leiwn id' 

umhi'i'lla,” lost Lcnnany lie'f eh'l'cm Lngaiio, t he're' is a, line' hridge', A 

sive' hat.tik's a.s sure'ly as it,M [ire'se'iii'i* sti'anihoati Hci'vie'C' was started on 

liad hclju'et lu'r in 11)40, the' lake' hi IS50, 


LUGANO 


5322 


V lit . ( • ' . 


Lugano. City of iSwilzerland, 
in the canton of Tieiiin, On tlio N". 
:?hore of Lake Lugano, In m. hy 
rly. S. of Bellinzona and 51 in. N. 
of -^lilan on the fSt. Oottiiard line, 
it L the largewt town in f lie canton, 
and was tbi'inerly one of its 
three capitals. Beautifully situated 
and sheltered by mountains, it is 
Italian in scenery, climate, archi- 
tecture, and speech, Lugano has 
fine quays, theatre, picture gallery, 
and an English church. S. Lorenzo, 
a cathedral church, dates from the 
15th century : the town is within 
the bishopric of Basel-Lugano. 


ernor and o,-iri c. oflMtlh N. and S. 
Nigeria, ho luutial Iho I wo in 
1914 and governed foi' a m 9 her 
five years. l>ariiig I9:2;i .’{() lie 
was on the Ijoiigiic of Nalioim 
pm'iuanent maiidap's coin iiii'isi( m. 
Knighted In 1991, lit' was crealed 
a haroii in I92S. I! is hooks 
include the. Kise ol Our Last 
African Empire, J89I1 ; dhie Dual 
Mandate in British Tropical Africa,, 
1922, in which lit' urgi'd the 
necessity of governing thi'ough 
native rulers. Lugard dit'd April 
11, 1945, leaving no heir, (^oiisnlt 
Life, M. IVu’ham, vol. ! , Hint). 1 1 is 


Miiilin, 7 * in. hy i ly. E. E. «*( To 
riiniia. I f ; fd (y . I link w all., w i( li 
iiiiniei'oiis loucr.i, diiliii" Inon 
a III Mil ( lic.‘5i 1 1 ceiil ni \ . \t ere Imill b\ 
(he Itoiiian:; w Im .il.«i Iniilt haili 
Ikmimi's for ih. celchraliMl oiilphiir 
springs, laiion I'eal ol a Iniilioprie, 
has a 1 21 li ceiil iii’v ( lol hie cal hi' 
(li'a.l villi a faigole (la(in!»; from 
I lit' ISI li. ! t nnike-i leal her arl lele i 
INiji. {1950) 5;!,7i:{. 

Liig‘0. 'I’owii Ilf Hal)'. In (he 
|)rov. of llavi'iina. il is :}5 ni. hy 
I'ly. E. of Bolo'gia. 1 1 has a 15(h 
et'iiliiry easih' and holds an ini 
porliUiit fair in .Sepli'inlx'r. 1 1 i 



Lugano, Switzerland. Left, the town from S. Lorenzo. Right, lake front looking towarthi Monte Sun KiUvatoro 


S. Maria degli Angioli has frescoes 
by Luini. Lugano became Swiss 
in 1512. In 1848 Mazzini made it 
his headquarters. It is a health 
resort and the centre of banking, 
trade, and industry in Italian 
Switzerland. Pop. (est.) 20,000. 

Lugansk . F ormer name o f the 
Russian city Voroshilovgrad {(j.v.). 

Lugard, Frederick John 
Bealtry Lugard, Baron (1858- 
1945). A British administrator. 
Born Jan. 22, 

1858, and edu- 
cated at Rossall 
and Sandhurst, 
he joined the 
army and saw 
service in 
Afghanistan, 
the Sudan, 
and Burma; 
and in 1888 led 
a successful ex- 
pedition against the Arab slave- 
traders in Kyasaland, being severe- 
ly mounded. He then served under 
the British East Africa Co. which 
made him administrator of Uganda; 
^ter he commanded forces sent to 
Borgu and Lake Ngami. In 1897 
as commissioner in W. Africa, he 
raised and commanded the ’ W. 
African Frontier Force. He wa.s 
governor and c.-in-c. Hong -Kong 
I90i'-I2. Appointed in 1912 o^ov- 


wife, Flora Shaw {q.v., d 1929) 
was sometinie head of 9’he I'inu'H 
colonial de par imen t. 

Lugg OH Lira. 141 ver of England 
and Wales. It rises in Radnor- 
shire and llowM through lliirerord. 
shire to the W’^ye, wliiidi it (‘ulors 
below Mordiford. Its tribiitarii's 
iiielucle the Arrow and tlu^ Eroiiu', 
and Leominsler is on its ba.iik. 

Lugger. A craft carrying lug 
sails. Luggers may hav(^ oius t wo, 
or three masts. SomolimisM tlu'v 
are^ also lit, tod with to[) sails. 
Owing to their extivme handiness 
luggers were formerly a favourite 
cralt o( the old-time ('haniu'l 
smugglers. 

Lugnaquilla. Mountain of co. 
Wieklow, Irish Republic. It Is 
15 m. W. of Wicklow ami aft a ins an 
altitude of :L0:i9 ft., the higlu'st 
summit in the county. 

^ Lugo. Maritime 'prov. ol N.W. 
blpin, bounded N. by the Bay of 
Biscay, and drained by the Miriho 
It is niountaimnis, anfl Ih p,,. 
larly rich in copper, lead, granho, 
mai ble, and slate. An agri(‘ulturH.l 
district, it yields cattle and larm 
produce, timber, and fibre, and eon- 
tains many thriving towns. Anm, 
d,81o sq. m. Pop. (1950) 508,91(5. 

August i). 

City of Spain, capital of t he proy, 
of Lugo, ft stands on the river 


maniilaci nri'M iiicliidi' mpo and 
I'liniiturc, ami ilimv in a brink 
Innh' in corn, u inn ainl heinn. 
Bop. (1951) :H.219. 

Lugo«. A (nun of Jiumanim 

K is Mil iialcd iMi I III' 'riniia, w |uM‘e 
I hat rivi'r lea von thi' mis,, at the 
Uh end ol till' I'l'aniiylvnnnm Al|»;), 
and is an imporlani ti) , junej ion 
<in till' I'onti' I'rniii limlapcol to I lie 
Ihunihi' at Drsova. \Vin»' j.-i llu' 
‘Lii'f prodncl. Pop, (<r)( ,) :!o,opn, 



huge, Spaitt. Fayade of the L^Ui- 
cfiiturv (mttuHtral 





l.,u<. e*AlL 


Iiilg Sail. and aft sail, 

with a* spaa’ along its uppoi’ si(l(\ 
rari’iod aao’oss ih(‘ aiast'. is a, 
(’.oiiunon rig in bonis, and oasy to 
handl(‘. A working lug oan lu^ 
l('l go ai onao to spill lli<‘ wind. A 
dipping lug lias to la* low(n’(‘d, or 
dipfsal, (H-’crv tiuao a^ lack is nu-uk'. 
A l>ala,ii(’.(‘d lug luts a long, light 
boom, wliic^h mak(‘s it. dang(U’ous 
lo us(^ <^xt•op1l in calm wal(‘rs. 

Lug Worm, Name ol’i(m ap- 
pli('d t,o tilu‘ lob worjn {(/.r.). It. is 
an aimcli<l worm, living in biu’i’ows 
Ix't.wcc'ii l.bc lid(vmarks along tla^ 
scasbortx 

Luini, Bi'UtNAU nmo (r.. M7(l 
r, lo.'k”)). Ita.lijin pa.inl(u\ boi'ii at. 
buino, Lak(‘ Maggiorc, he studied 
umh'r St.(d'a,no S(‘.ot.to, but. later 
adopted the style of laujuardo da 
Vdne.i (r/.r.). llis n'ligious eom- 
positions are always tender and 
sonudimes sickly; he la.e.ked t.he 
virility of liis great master, llis 
Ix'.st fr(^H(a)(^s are the laft' of t.he 
Virgin stu'ies in the IMlgrimagc^ 
(!hureh, Sa.ronno, and tluu’e a.rt‘ 
otlnu’s a.t. Milan. Among bis (‘asel- 
piet.ures a.r(^ scuau’al in t lu^ National 
(hillery, bondon, and many in 
eontimud.a.l galh‘ri(‘s, 

Luke ((h*. LoiiLds ; Lat. fyii- 
()n(‘ of t.b(', four eva-ngc'l- 
ists. lie is beli('V(al to hav<' be(‘n a 
[)hyHie.ian of Ant.ioeh, oiu' f)f ilu' 
early nu'inla'rs of tin' ('hui'<!h of 
Antioidi, and aut.hor of tlu^ t.liii’d 
(h)H[)('l aiud of tb(' Acts of I, he 
Aposth's. A follow(‘r of Paul and 
bis (lonipaaiion in bis missionary 
journ(\VHi be is said to ha.v(s dic'd or 
to ha,V(' Ihm'U martyrc'd in Hithynia* 
a.tth(‘ag(M)f 74. According to tradi- 
tion U(^ wa.s a pa.int(‘r, st'vc'ral pic- 
lures of tlu' Virgin are a.s(U'ib(‘(l to 
him, and lu* is reganhxl a,s patron 
sa.int of th(‘ tiiu' aids. In ecadc'- 
sia.stieal art lu^ is rc'presc'uta'd by 
tlu' ox, oft.C'ii wingc'd, a symbol of 
saeriliec' and luiesthood. His les- 
t.iva,l is Oct. IM. Ner Acts. 

Luke, dhiio ({osenu of. The tra- 
ditional vii'w which a.se,rib('s the 
authorshii) to Luke, the caimpanion 
of S. Paul a.nd tJu' hc'lovc'd physi- 
cian, is aexH'pt.ed by many morlern 
scholars, mainly on Hu' ground 
that it is tlu' thc'oi'y whicli most 
satisfactorily ('xplains t.he erilhtal 
dat.a of Acts. 

The (Jospc'l is dedica.t.<'d to Tlu'o- 
philus, who was possibly a high 
Homan oriieial, but there in little 
doubt Hiat it was iutenth'd for the 
use of the Church as a whole, and 
t'specially for Gentile readt'i’s. 
Luke, as he tells ns in the preface, 
obtaivK'd his information from eye- 
witnesses of the facts, and from 
writhm at'cnnnts. It is ch’ar tliat 
he used Mark and the Logia (f/.e.). 
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It is held by many that, the .section 
L e. r> It) 2. v. 52 is (h'rivi'd from t.he 
Virgin Mary, ddie Gospel, however, 
is not. nu'U'ly a e.omjiilation from 
(*arli('i’ soui’(*('s. It lu'ars in a 
ina.rk('d degns^ tlu' imfin'.ss of tiu' 
writ.i'r’s own pi'rsonality. It 
shows, moi‘(‘ ch'arly than any otlun' 
of tb(' Gospi'ls, the univei'sal se.ojx^ 
of t.lu' L'iU'hing of desus. ddu' hori- 
/.on of Mattlu'W and Ma.rk is 
hoiiiidi'd by tlu' (‘onliiu's of Pa.h'.s- 
t iiie. Th(' horizon of Luk('. strete.hes 
out. to the limits of tlu'i Homan 
t'lnpiiH'. Lnlv(' always (‘x hi bits a.n 
int.('ns(' int.<‘r(‘st in t.lu' noeial as- 
IK'et.s of th(‘ h'ae.hing of .h'sns. TIu' 
(lospi'l has oft.('n Ixx'n e.alh'd l.Iu' 
Gospi'l of tlx' poor and tlu' outcast , 
bc'(uiu.s(' it lays spi'cial stri'Hs on t,lu' 
n'hd.ions of Jesus witli Hunn. Prom 
th(‘ historical point of vii'w its most 
iiit.('r('Hting f(‘atur(' is tlu‘ .s])a,(a* 
which it (Ievot(‘H (nim^ (dmpU'rs) t.o 
the iia.rra.tiv(‘ of t.he (‘vemts eon- 
n<‘et.('(l with the last jonriu'y of 
Jesus to J('rusal(‘ni. Anotlu'r r<'- 
markabhr eharae.l.eriHtic of tlu' 
hook is t.he proniiiumei^ wliieh it 
giv('H to th(^ work of women, Nee 
Gospi^ls, t,h(‘ Pour. 

Luke, Gkoiiof Lawson tloiiN- 
STON, 1 st IUron (LS7J HMJ). 
llritish industria.li,Ht ami philan- 
l.hrofiist. Born Sept, t), I87J, and 
('dueah'd in (dinada, ami St'otla-ml, 
h(^ travu'lh'd in Argentina and Hrit.- 
ish dominions Ix'fori' r(‘tnrning in 
Dot) to join tin' hoard of Ihivi’il, 
Ijtd., which! his i’a.t.h<‘r Inwl founded, 
and of wliic'h lu' lat.(‘r hc'ea/inc* 
chairman, tlolmst-on was on t.hi' 
couiuul of th(^ London ehamlx'r of 
cxunnuu’ec', and chairman of tlu'. 
national ciomniiitc'c' of t.he inter- 
national chambers of eommeree. A 
grc'at Ixmc'fae.tor of volant ai-y hos- 
{litals, h(^ was chairman, 15)22, of 
the conunittex') whichi organi/.c'd a 
eomhimxl appc'al ; also clmii’iiuin 
of the Brit.isli eharitic'S assoeiation, 
trcn.surc'r of the London Kc'd (Voss, 
and vice-prc'sich'ut. of the British 
a.nd b'orc'ign Bihh' Sextagy. In 
IDJb li(‘ ini.rcxhnHxl in tin* liou.sc' of 
lords a hill dealing wit.h [laying 
pabients in vohinta,ry hoHi)ita.ls. 
Ivnightc'd in I5)2t), he wa.s raistxl 
to the pc'erage in 15)25) ; his t.ilh' 
was said to hc' t.akc'ii from S. Lukc', 
tIu' pa.(ron saint of pbysieians. 
Lord Luk(‘ died Sept.. 22, 15)12, 
and tli(‘ title went, to his son, Ian 
St. John Lawson John.ston. Ihini 
June 7, 1905, ami edneaUxl a.t, Pton 
a.ud Trinity Golleg<\ Cambridge, 
h<! siK'cc'edc'd fiis fatlu'r as chair- 
man of Bovril Ltd. 

Lukiu, LiONiin (1712 1821). 
British inventor of lifeboats, lie 
was for ma,ny years a faHhiona.hlc 
Loudiiu coach builder in Long Ae.re, 
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a, ml laU'r ( 178 , 5 ) lu' obta/ined a 
pat.('nt for a.n imsinkaJ)l(' boat.. In 
1 . 75)0 ho [uihlished a. desciription 
of llis lifeboat with i!lust,ra.t.ions 
di’awn to scale. Among his otlnu’ 
inventions was a raft, for rese.uing 
pi'ople from muhu- ie.(', an adjust- 
ahl(' Ix'd for invalids, a.iKl a. rain- 
gauge. H(Mli('d Pel), Hi, 18 , 24 . SVe 
Lih'bouit.. 

Lukmanier Pass, Monnta.iiii 
rout.(^ in Swit/,('rla.nd, het.wei'u t.he 
cantons of (h’isons and J'ie.ino. U. 
is pa.rt of tlu' eari'iagi' roa,d from 
Disi'iiiis to Olivoiu' a.nd Biaseji, on 
t.lu' St. Gotthard rly. Alt. 0 , 25)0 ft.. 

Lukuga. Riv('r of ;\friea.. Plow- 
ing from La.k(' Ta.ngn.iiyika to t.he 
Congo, it forms a.ii out.let for the 
surplus waters of t.he Iak(', hut is 
not. nn.viga.hle. A rly. luis h(xin 
built along the Lnkuga valh'.y, 
fi'om Alhc'rtvilli' on the la.kt^ t.o 
Kn,halo on tIu' Lua,la.ha.. 

Lulea. River of N. Sweden, in 
th(' govt, or bill of Nori'hotUm. H. 
issiu'H tVom a lain' a,t; t.lui foot, of tlu^ 
Kjoh'ii Mts., (lows S.P,, a.nd dis- 
(‘harg(*s into i.lu' Gulf of Bothnia at 
Luh'a.. 4 ’h('i’(' is a. tine wa.t('rfa,ll in 
its n|)p(‘i* r('a.(‘h. Tin' h'ligth ol' l.ln^ 
riv('r is jdxnit 250 m. 

Lulea. S('a.port of Swi'di'u, in 
i.lu' govt., or hln of Noi'rhot.tt'ii. It. 
stands a.t tlui (mt.ra.m‘,e of l.lu' Lulea 
into t.hi' Gulf of Bothnia, 58 m. 
W.S.W. of I la.i)a.ra.ndfi„ a.nd is (lon- 
neeti'd by rly. with Gellivart' and 
Narvik in Norwa.y, It ha,s a good, 
W('lLetpni)iH'd hai’hour. Among tin' 
priue.ipal <'Xport..s are (h'llivari' iron 
ore, timber, tar, rt'iinh'i'r hid(‘s, and 
.salmon. Most of the iron ort' from 
Lulea wt'id. t.o Germany, l.o whom it. 
h('cu.me of spi'c.ial im()orl.nnee on 
t.he outhrt'ak of t.he Second (hx'at 
VVa.i’. It was si'iit. by !*ail to Narvik, 
and tln'iiee hy si'a ; the Brit.isli 
action in mining tln^ Norw(‘giaii 
ti(*rri(.o!'ial waters a.round Na.rvik, 
.so as t.o force t.lu' iron-orc' hoat.s 
int.o tihe op('n sc'a, wln'i'i' t-hey (xmld 
he att.aek('<l hy nava.l pat rols, was 
eit('<l hy Gt'i'niaiuy as a fae.tor justi-. 
fying lu'r inva.sion of Norway in 
IDIO. Pop. 1 . 5 , 208 . 

Lule Burgas OH Ihimios, Town 
of Puropi'an 'rui'kiy. On l.lu' Ka.rai“ 
gach, it is a.houl. 25 m. S.hk of 
AdrifUioph^ (Pdirne), a, ml lit's on 
t.lu' Soliadstaulml rly, I Ids a com- 
tnereial centn', A ha.t I h' was fought 
there Oct., 2 S-Nov. 2 , 15 ) 12 . lu't wi'i'U 
t.lu' IhdgariaU'i a.nd the Ihirks in 
tin,' Pirst Balkan War. J'he Bnh 
gariu.ns attaeki'd on a 25 -mile front 
from the Prt'gc'ue t.o Bunar llissar, 
and a.fl.('r two days’ tight.ing with 
tluctiuat.ing fori.unes forced tlu'ir 
wa.y into Lule Burgas on Oct. :U* 
J’hc Turki.sh army, cut in two, 
broke otf the light a.iul rt'tired ; but 
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tlic Biilgiirs, wlio had. lost 15,000 
men from wounds and sickness, 
were too exhausted to pursue tliem. 

LnH, Eawon. a Spanish mystic, 
whose name is anglicised as Ray- 
mond Lully (fj.r.)* 

Lnlly oil Lclli, Jean Baptiste 
(103:2-87). A French composer. 
Born at Florence, jS^ov. 29, 1032 

(the year lias 
been disputed). 

Lully went to 

« 

France as a 
child and be- 
came a natu- 
ralised French- 
man in 1()()1. 
He entei’c d the 

service of Louis 
J. B. Lully, WV ow '1 vi(» 
French composer 'J' ' 

linist, and later 

was niade conductor of the king's 
orchestra, given charge of tiie 
opera, made music master to 
the royal family, and honoured 
with a title of iiobihtv. He com- 
posed in 1(372 Lcs Fetes de F Amour 
et de Bacchus, which marks the 
beginning of Friuich opera, follow- 
ing up tins with about 20 operas. 
Jloliere collaborated with him in 
about 20 ballets written for the 
court. He died in Paris, March 22, 
1687. 

LuHy, Raymond (1235-1315), 
Spanish philosopher and mission- 
ary. Also Imown as Ramon Lull, 
he was born at . 

Palm a, M a- 
j 0 r c a, of a 
noble and 
wealthy fam- 
ily, became a 
p r o in i n e n t 
figure at the 
court of Ara- ; 

achieved re- Raymond Lulfir,' 
pute as a poet Philosopher 

and man of the world. In 1265 he 
resolved to devote himself to the 
conversion of the Saracens. Be- 
lieving that the truth of Christian- 
ity could be demonstrated by reason 
he demsbd the sn-ealkd Lu Ilian 
method, for the solution of all 
problmus, aid' fl by a mechanical 
contrivance. He also aecpiired pro- 
ficiency ill Oriental languages, for 
the study of which he established 
chairs at Paris, Oxford, and 
Salamanc-a. 

Afti'i- journeys m Asia and Africa, 
on the oec'asion of a tJiirfl mission- 
ary visit to Tunis, where In* 
premhed against Islam, he was 
f^tm, d and left on the seashoiv^, 
whence he was resinierl by a sea- 
captain, hut died <m board shii), 
June 30, 1315. His voluminous 
works include Ars Magna, deseripl 
tive of his method for the aeiiuisi- 
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tion of know ledgt*. and (wo books l)ia.giiosis in a.idi'tl |)\ (Ik' preiieuce 
against Averroes and th(‘ ,\v(‘rro- ol c(‘IIm, loi.cleria. idlci'cil t’ipp('!iii' 
ists. He was know'll as tli(‘ (‘in ;mic(' cl lli(‘ (liiid, or !d(cr(‘(l pri'o 
lightciu'd doctor, and luiicli ol Ins siii'c ; ('iinl Ircjdincnl is jdded by 
teat6)iiig v'as r(Muarlvably lilxn'id I Ik' possibilil ^ ol ini rod iiciii;'. di’U,",M 
forliisagm Mis follow'crs eoinbiins I orsm'!iidirc<'(ly in(c I be ; |nnnl ca.iml 
mysticism with alclnnuy, ('oihsiifl orcl lov\('i'iMg; jti'('SHnrc b_\ nns'lnini 
RaynioiKl Lull iiiid di(i Anbiiigc' enJ rmnovid of llnid. 
dor Catalouisclusi Lil.eratnr, A. Ainu’sOic.si;r is IriMpiind ly in 

Helfierich, 1S5S ; Fool of Lovig dms'd by tins nn'a.iiM, lli(‘ pnlit'id 
E. A. Ik'crs, HM7- risnaining; coniicicni; Inil fts’linp, no 

Lulworth. Two villa, gi's of Doi’- pa.in during opera, lien, 
set, England. West, LulworlJi lies Lumber. 'I'iiniH'r saiun u,inl 

on the coast S m. IS.W. of \\ka,r(‘- split foi‘ ns(‘ in llie lorin ol ben, ins. 
ham, ami lu'ar it is Lulworth ( Avi', boai'iks, joists, cle, Tin' leian 
a circular ba'v about. 5(H) yds. across oi'igina.led in Anu'i'ic.'i,. where the 
and almost (m- 
elosed by bills. 

Here Keats avi'oL' 
his last soiimd, 
befon' finally baiv- 
ing England. 

Alongthec“lilf may 
b(‘ tracctl a fossil 
forest. At Fast 
Lulworth, inland 
and 3 m. away, is 
a, Kith cmitiiry 
castle. During t,h(‘ 

Second Great War 
Liilw'ort.h was a, 
training ground 
for the Royal 

Armoured Gorps. Lulworth Covo, DorHot. Bay. very mmrly lanildoHuni, 
Po]). 1,368, 'favouriin hiumt. of «mugKkw« 

Lumbago (l^at. ///u/b/ov, loin), l('lliiie; ol tiinher a,inl ilti transport 
Painful atU'ction ot tlu' mus<'i('M of wa,s lirsl. lie, "gin on a, b'liipe sea b*. t Ids 
the loins and tlieir tendons, (hit' to la'iiig ca.Iled linn Itenng., On I lie F. 
iiillaniniatory changes in the lib- ,S('a,h()a,i’d, the iiidiistiA in (In' 
roustLsHueiirfaseiawhiehsniToninls M.S.,-\. a, ml ('a.nmla idvcs u inter 
the muscles, 'riie^ alb etioii ma,y einfiloynmnt I o | honfia!in Is nf hand i 
follow a.straiii in lilting wi'igiits ami who work in sninmin' a-nd a.iiluinii 
IS often aH.s()('ia,ti'(l, in a, \\a,y not on I In* fa.riiis. ( )n I be Pa.eilie eoa. it 
umh'rsiood, with nervoius stra.in or ovviii"; lo elinmlie (ii(ferenee,.! 
latigiu'. bjxposuri' 1.0 cold and wi'l it i.s a,ii a, II (lie \ea,i' roimd ot'enpa 
IS a Irmiiicnt ('.xeiting cans;'. The lion, and foivsl pra,etiec. muie 
pain couH's on .suddenly, ami IIk' Idglily iiKH-lmuiaed tli.i.n m (he IL, 
patient idtt'ii ri.s(',s from bed or is cn.rricd on li\ meati.s (6 lo"ein". 
Irruu a sitting ptw^^^^ n,ihv;iya a, ml tViiek.s whieli ea'riA 

difnciulty. l\,(‘st ot tb(' museles is a,ii the log, s to the wa,ler, where (hey 
imptuiaut part ()1 tlii' tivatim'iiL a,re tows'd lo (heir < (otiiialiou. ‘ 

Ct 16 ‘ 1^-. Ixtnlienng gamm begin 

all, and tlm .ippheation ol Inml, work in the la,te autumn ami the 

ILtJ'r "" "'''•I' 

,L , ■' .'NgS'e „I' M,, Til,. ,M-.. 

u suilileii line. inj|.|,(j(jnH III |.|i. |iiu.(,ly |.|,|. uilli av.-i imhI 

,a„lC <,!• Its ,l,.|.|V.a.,V,.H i„l,„ l,|„. i,v 




ik u.iHrXf "■'"""'■'I 

Lumbar Puncture. A proei'- nea,r(',s(. ,strea,m a.m! tlieiu m.ualK 

a. ,7t7At,rnrrf „r IV,,,., I:! I „ •.i'll 

Ihm t,lie luid- ill,,, mills, a,,,,'. rneamreV Ig iam'ler'! 

igtyu; ,u..i u ' 

withdrawhm- fluid varv wiih lU ' I' b»g. Iheopm*atton 

eol,mq„,.ofllH.incUviclual.sui,. . r k Ak Hhi,. .’'',- A "f’ Tli'' 

nu, is (Mle wlileli ri'ipiirert tmieh akdh 
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iiM nuiv occui-ai ia,m. Siidi 
jjuuM may liold U[» the rivi'v, jukI 
ilu-y can ho |)I'(‘V(Mi(.(‘(I nr cleared 
(iidy by men who caj’ry brnsi; sliM'b 
poiided poii'H, a.iid K(‘('p (he loys 
nmvinu,'. Wdiia'c I In* river iulmils nf 
((i, (iln* a,i'e bound to,!j;('lJier l)y 
ropea m' (’InuiiH into bu-yy raifla. 
S(mn‘ of (b(',s(‘ I'aifta, lloaili'd down 
iiln* S('. l-(aiwrene(\ for exa.mpb*, a.n* 
Hevi'ivd a.erc'M in ('Xl.(*nl', and llu' 
lumlx'r men in (‘ba.i'[j^’(' li\*(* on ( In'in 
for djiiys adi a, time. A(. (lie saav- 
milla (In* i-aifiM a, re f)r()k(‘n np, nawii 
in(iO la'aiiua aaid pbiiokM, aiud 
M(.a.eked (o diy for I'xpoi't. AVr 
b\)i'(*Mi,ry ; d'imlx'i*. 

Lumen. Uniii ol'linninonH llnx. 
It iH tins luminous Ilux (smi(,(,ed in 
mn(< solid aiiijUiU* by a. point Honr<'(* 
of oms iii((srmil.iouaJ eaitnlks,, i.c. 
(In* llnx passinn tbroiifj;!! nnifi a-rc'a 
ol’ a, splnsris oC nibdi radius v\'i(Ji 
i(,M ('(siil.rts at (/Ins somase, II, is 
no(^ poMsibks to a,ssiii;n a, d(*lini(,e 
meehariieaJ (*(piival(‘nt, bid/ a, I, (rln* 
\v'a,v(*lt'n,!ji;tlii (b,r)()() A) oC ma,ximnni 
isye sensil.ivily b-l lunn*ns (*(jnaJ I 
\va,(,t. Tins (k'lisily of llnx r(se(‘iv<'d 
on a, snrlaascs is a, measure of (In* 
illnmimd/ion (f/.e.), tins nni(, of 
whnsh is (/In^ lux ( I Im, p(‘rs<(. imsi.ix*). 

Lumidre. Nanns of (.wo b’nsm*!! 
brol.lnsrs, Amrusl.i* Ma.ri(s Loni.s 
Nicshola.s ( IMdU- lOr)-! ) a.nd Louis 
ileaii (LS(M IlMH), joiid. inv(‘nl<>rN 
ol' tins (siinmia.(o(j;i’n|)b, a. primilivi' 
moving-ju<s( uris ma.eliine. Working!: 
as plnilojLp'aplucs inatiul'aisl.urc'rH in 
Lyons, (Ins brollnu’s pa((‘n((Ml (In'ir 
]n*oj(‘(sl or in ISOb, ^^ivin^ii; l ln*ir lii-sl. 
public, lilm show in Laris in I )(*(■, 
An i'xhibilion of movinjLs; pi(s(ur('s 
made* by (.lie yoinii^(‘r Lumierc*, a,( 
t.lns London Poly((*ebnus on lA'b. 
20 , LSOO, was tins (irsl. disfila.y in 
publits in Kn;L,dand. b'orty yesars 
laii'r this projL*;rainnns was rt*p(‘a.l(‘d 
all (ho Loly(<'(sliui(s wilh tins ori- 
pfinal proj('(stor. Hoc n/.s'o (lolonr 
Lhoto^n'a,[)hy. paLi;(s 22 - 1 !), eol. 1 . 

Luminesceuce. Lif^dil, (*ini((ed 
otherwises (.lian as t.lus n*sult of 
Insatin/j; or iinsa.nd(SH(S(snc(*. I(, a.p- 
pcsa.rH ill Hcvi'ral forms, en/. (hiori's- 
(scinso and [ihosphoressisema*, des- 
Hcribtsd under t.h(‘ir re^spi'ctive 
Insadintts, a, ml in ( Ins li,i:(h( ('inil.lisd 
by a numb('r of a,nimals ainl insecsls. 
Many solid substanccss r(‘-(smit li^j;h(. 
after illumination; tins (sfh'ist is 
generally feesbks and of shorl. dura,- 
tion, hut is mons intensts at low 
ioinperaturi'H smsh as t.ln* h.p. of 
oxygen or nilrogen. VVil.li some* 
Hubstan(s(‘s lumiinxsi'ismns is shown 
by a Hul)stan(s(s in t.lns pure slatis, 
with others only when they con- 
tain impurities, ddns lumim*s(S(snc.e 
of animals and instsct.s, at, ones time 
confoimdod with phosphoresiseiiee, 
has nothing to do with the prcscjuse 


of phosphorus in (lu'ir (issu<‘s, hid 
I he ('xaci eaus(‘ has no( ye( l!e(m 
sa ( isfa(‘l oi‘ily <‘\plained. Light is 
enii(.((‘d by many di'cp sea (islnss, 
('.</. (In* laidi'rn lish ; surface sea 
animals like jellylish ; glow 
worms, lln*s, (‘(.e. Such light is 
pra.el ieaJly (h'void of ln‘at rays. 
Her Tin'll \’ ; (dow-worm. 

Luminosity. Term in jih^xsies. 
Tin* luminnsil y nr bi’igld ness nf a. 
surfam* is un'asnn'd hy I he a mount 
nf li'.dd emil ti'd pi'r mii(. a rea. 'I’ln* 
lariilM*r( is (In* uni( of luitdiiosily 
and eorr(*s[)onds (o (In* (‘mission nf 
1 lumen ((/.e.) frniu mu* s<(. eim nf 
Hiirfaei*. Al(<‘nia.(iv('lv (In* hri?dd~ 
ness of a. surfaces may he ('Xiiri'ssi'd 
as eandh*-|to\vt*r fi(‘r unit an'U. Tln^ 
milli-la.mh(*rl , i.c. It) 'Mamh(*r(, is 
(he mo.sl, usi'fnl uiiil. ; ( In* lumin- 
osity of ohj('els in suuligid. is a hold. 

I lanilu*r(, whik* indoor bright m'ss 
may, he* h(d\v<*t*n oin* and (en milli- 
lanila'i'ls. ddn* lurninosily of a. 
high-enrr(‘ni demsity earhon an* is 
ahoid (id, 000 and in (‘oidnis(. (Iia(. 
of a glow-worm ahoid. 'OOb, O'o 
measiiri* ( In* lurninosily of u eolmir, 
a. slandard or unit nf liiminosily 
has (o h<* lixi'd, and ( wo <‘as('s havt* 
(o h(s eonsid(*n*d, (Ini (Irsl win*)) 
enlomx'd ligldsari* b(*ing (ivalna.(i*d, 
and (In* s(‘eond \vh<*n (h'aling wilh 
( he colours s(*<'n when pigni(*n(s an* 
illuminated hy whili* light.. Wilh 
eoloiired lights, (.In* unit. tak(*n is 
sonni (»f (In* wlii((* light, prodnei'd 
hy I he source which giv(‘s ( In* eol- 
oiinHl light. W'idi pignn*nts, i(. is 
(In* luniinosily <>f a. wh>l<* siirfaei* 
illnmina.((*d by ( In* sann* lighl. 

''riie luminnsily of a. body is, in 
gi'iK'ra.l, caused hy its being so h<d. 
as (o In'eonu* ineuinh'seeid., and ( he 
( (‘mp<‘ra.(.ur'(i al whieli bodies be- 
come luminous varh'S eonsidt'ra bly. 
d’he Inmiiiosit.y of uuMiy llanu's is 
(Inedhiefly (<> (he ineaiidesei'in’o of 
(he earhon partiidis r('l<*as<*d hy th(i 
eli(‘'mi(*al d<*eoinposi(.ioii of (he 
(‘omimsi ihl<* gast's. Hoc Lla.nn* ; 
lMio(.om(‘( ry. 

Luminous Night Clouds. 
Llouds oeeurriiig a,(, ln*igh(s which 
ha ve hc(*n d(d('rmin(‘d phol ograph- 
iea.lly (o he a.pproxima.lely 00 miles 
n.In)v(* (In* <*a.r(h'’s surfa.e<*. OOii'y 
Inive hei'ii S(*(*n a(. intervals in hoth 
hi'inispheres, a,bon(. uiidnigld., pa.r- 
I icularly just, nfti'r ( he snmnn*r sol- 
slice. 'hiey show hluisli-yi'llow 
colora.tion and mosl fr(*<pn'n(Iy 
move* from (In* N.L. with V(*loci(i<*s 
up to 200 m.p.h. Hoc Cloud, 

Lumphaiian. Tillage of Ab(*r- 
deenshire, Seol.Iainl, alnud S m, 
of Alford a.nd servi'd hy riy, from 
Aberdeen, lleri'ou Aug. Lb, 1057 , 
Macbe(,h was slmn iu hult.le by 
Malcolm (Viumoro, a cairn marking 
(In* supposed spot. 


Lumpsucker {H;iHnf>irnt.^ (mih 
}nis). A I'amily of slsorl, thick 
lisiics. d’lu'y cs'(' 1 ( 0111(1 around (he 
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LiuupsucJcev, SiKuitiuoa of the .spocics 
Soimd on Bn(.i.s*i ((oasts 


(•oasis of (In* noiTln'rn seas, one 

s|ieeies being enninum in Itriiisli 

wa.ters. On (In* eliest (h(*se lislu's 

hav(* ail adhesive disk bv wliieli 

* 

(bey a.ltach (hemsc'lvi's (o (be 
roidvS. b’lu'V ari* iisnally almid. a. 
foot, in leuglh, and f(*ed upon (In* 
young ol’ollu'i' lislies, eruslact'a us, 
(*(e. ddie mak'M ba.va* bright, rc'd 
and y('llow sides, and ani able (o 
modify lln'ir enlour lo malch Ibeir 
snri'oimd iiigs, Itisllu'y dial, watch 
over llu* eggs during the hreedin,"; 
season. 

Lumsdeu, iSii: IIauuv Liii;- 
N I'lT'i* (LS21 00). Lrilish soldi(*r. 
Son nf a colonel of ( he l!('ngal .\r( il- 
lery, he was horn Nov ( I W i(|i I S2 L 
and ediica I ed in dnc;land. In LS27 
he eniered Iln* service of I in* Last 
I nd ia. ( h>., and in I .S2S ob( a iin*d a 
eoinndssion in Iln* Lengal army. 
In LS'I2 In* sei'ved as an inlei'pr(*o*r 
in Afgha nisi am Aflt'i* (*\p(*riein'e 
of border warfai’c, he wasg’iven (In* 
(ask of raising (In* corps of jipiiih*!!, 
with which his na nn* is eh icily asso 
eia.l('d. lit* led ( In* corps in Iln* war 
afyiinst (In* Sikhs, and in st*v('rnl 
campaigns on the froni it*r, although 
not eondnuonsly in comimind. IL* 

•1 

redrt'd in LS75, and died Aug. 12, 
LSOCi. /S'rc Onides. 

Lunacy (Lat. /aeu, the moon). 
1'(irm e((uiva.leiii. (o iiisanily (t/./.), 
sinet* i(. had long been r(*(‘og:ni’/,ed 
(ha.t some Conns oC mt'ntiil illness 
iU’c inlluenn'd by (be phases (d'die 
moon. d’In* lunuey laws dt*a.l wilh 
( he care ( iC ( Ini nieid ally ill. 

Lunacy Commissioners . d Hi 
eials who formerly supervised die 
adniinist r'a.( ion of laws relating (o 
(he insane, d'ln^y \\'ere nomimded 
and rt'mova.hh* liy (lie lord elinii 
eellor. Ly 1 he Menial 'Prea ( mi'iit 
Act, 1020, (heir funclioiiH were 
( ransferred (o (In* hoard of eoU' 
(rob Hoc Insanity, 

Lunar Caustic on Sii.viui 
NiTUATi'!. dryslulliin* sail, ust'd 
as a. eauslic (o d<‘s(roy wans, 
t'xuln'nini griuinla.dons, t'le. It is 
usually pul, up iu (In* form of 
sticks, dm (hiekiu'SH of a. slab* 
pt'imil. ddm luiiiic is dm* lo (he use 
iu aleht'iny of .Lai. //o/u, (he luoou, 
for silver, 



Lunar Cycle. PM'iod of -35 
lunations, which is almost exactly 
equal to 19 solar years. Dis- 
covered c. 432 B.c. hy a Greek 
astronomer Metoii, and sometimes 
called therefore the Mctoiiic cycle*, 
it differs by IJ hours from 19 
Julian years. 

Limardi, Vincenzo (1759- 
1806). Italian aeronaut. Born at 
Lucca, Jan. 11, 1759, he was at- 
tached to the Neapolitan embassy 
in London. He studied aero- 
statics, and constructing a balloon 
with a circumference of 33 ft., 
which he filled with hydrogen, he 
made an ascent from Moorfields, 
Sept. 15, 1784. After a journey 
of hours he descended at Ware. 
The balloon was furnished with 
oars, which proved useless. Lun- 
ardi later made ascents from Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow. He died 
July 31, 1806. 

Lunar Month. Period during 
which the moon goes through a 
complete sequence of its phases, 
f.e. from new moon to new moon. 
Its average period is 29 days, 
12 hours, 44 minutes, 2*8 seconds. 

Lund. City of Sweden. In 
the Ian or co. of Malmd, it is 13 m 
N.E. of Malmo. The chief build- 
ing is the large and noble Roraan- 



Komanesiiue cathedral 

esque cathedral, consecrated in 
1145. The university is a noted 
institution ; connected with it are 
an observatory, botanical gardens, 
etc. Industries include sugar 
refining and furniture making. 
Pop. (1956) 36,920. 

Lund was an important place in 
the ZOth century or earlier. About 
1050 it was made the seat of a 
bishopric; during 1163-1536 it 
was the seat of an archbishopric, 
the head of which was primate of 
Scandinavia. Lund, said to bai^e 
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.j'yjiitiD' qmirricD 
Ili'I’C |l.'D'l of llio 
d’luuuoN Embank 
mrnt was con 
nlrncb'd, On (In* 
island in a lij'lii 
honsc called |io|i 
n I a id y I j n n <1 y 

lag, III . 'rin* ifilain I 

Lundy Island, Bristol Channel. Harbour and landiuf?: dm iii!' 

place on south-eastern shore I Sal* rJI(> by (In* 

1 lea Veil Ca inil y; 

been the largest town in IS(*a, ml in- 1917 25 by ,\. b, (’liriNlie; l>y 
avia in the Middle Ages, was a, Mai'l in ( 'oIcm I lannan ( I SSo I9 dI) 


seaport in early times, bid, tlu* sea 
has receded. Tii 1676 Gharli's XI 
of Sweden defeated the l>am*s 
here, and the peace wliiOi fol- 
lowed is called the treaty of Lund. 

Lunda. Country of W. emitral 
Africa, divided bctwe(*n tiu* Ih'l- 
gian Congo and Angola. Thi^ 
Portuguese portion forms om* ol 
the districts into wbieh Angola 
is divided ; it is in the N.E. Most 
of Lunda is draimal by a .serii's o( 
more or less jiaralhd slriMiins, 
tributaries or .sub-t.ributarii's ol 
the Congo. 

Lundholm, Caul Olaf fIS 5 () 
1934). Swodish-boru British elu'im 
ist. A native of Stockholm, wliih* 
still studying he took a sfa'iaal 
interest in explosives. In I STS 
be met Alfred Nobel in Paris, and 
in the same year went to Head, land 
for Nobel’s Explo.siv(‘H (afterwaixls 
LC.l. Ltd.). Ho doHigtKHl tin* ful- 
minate factory erected in iSl,irIing- 
shire, 1879-80, and was apfininted 
its assistant manager ; latm* he 
was made manager of thi^ Ardian* 
factory, Ayrshire, where for many 
years he greatly stimulatial r(‘. 
search, e.xporimeiit, and diseoverv. 
One of thc^ most couragiaais and 
successful pioneers of oxiilosivc's 
research, he w^as technical lu I visi'i* 
to the Nobel Trust 1909-1-4. Lund 
was naturalised as a British sub- 
ject in 1800, and r. 


from 1925. It was l(inf'; (In* li.ip «il 
the faiiiily ol' Marifii-o, I’ainonti im- 
( Inn'r piraeii's. I ( is 2 m. long and 
aboiil, 1 in. wide ; area, LO ITaeri'v, 
laindy eoiiiM called pnOinn, inaued 
by Mn^ ownm*, vm'Iv \\ it lidra \vn in 
1927 as not. bi'ing le|,<;a| ((mder. 
Goa.va// lamdy, InIi* ol Pnnina, 
B. Pei'iT, .’b'd ed. P.IK;. 

Luixdy’s Laue. Village «>! 
On(a,rio, Canada, If ni. (roni 
Niagara. Ibill;i. An engagenmnl ol 
(he American W'ar ol IS Li II w n,, 
fought near lii'ia*, July :‘i>, ISl I. 
.An American Ibrei' o( r. 2,61)0, 
nnd(‘r Gen. .laeoh Brown (lV7.i 
IS2S), had invaded (gnada. It 
was met hy an army 3,000 sfrong 
<)( Brilish regiihirn ami I'aimdian 
milil.ia, iindi-r Sir (hirdon |)rnin« 
mond. 3’he halfh* lha( IoIIowimI 
wa.H imliM'isive, bnl (In* Aineneatifi 
(ell back on h’orl hirie, ucu'c 
b(*Hi(‘ged therf* for I wo inoidhs, 
a.ml left Canadian soil in Nov 
Brilish lnFse,s at Lundy's Lane 
weri‘ H7H (84 killed, bf»9 wounded), 
.Vmmaea.ii K.53 (171 killed, a7:i 
womided ), 

Lane. Biver ol England, li 
risi'H in (he S.E. of V\'e:(( niorlaud 
ami Hows S, and S.W'. lor 'lb m, 
to l.aiieaslm’ Bay. Nea.r its nnudh 
is GlnsHon, purl ol Laneuriter. 

Liincbarg, 'Pown of Lower 
Saxony, \\', Germany, 33 no tiv 
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LUNG 


rly. S.l^^ <>r llamlmrfi,. I(. 
in iliS old hiiildiiiLN nniny wiyns of 
its Idi'incr yyiNitiU'ss. 'riu* l,o\vii 
ha ll (’ODHisi.H of a Lronp of hnildiiiJU’M 
(hdiinji; IVom tli(‘ l.'ltli t-o Mio isih 
(•(Mitairv, and (lontainn tlu' inaL'i^i- 

I ' 

(icnidi princi's’ hall ( hhii’sti'nsaah'). 
Tlu' inosli noi;aihI(' chni'clii'H ai't' 
ihosn of S. Nichola.M, an imitiation 
ol‘ iS. IMary’.s aii Liilx'ck, and 
daiinjU,' IVoin tlu' (\arly ir)lh <‘<‘n- 
tnry; Mi(‘ (Jolihio (‘linrch of S. 
John, with a. ,“$50 ft. iowi'r and 
d()nhl(‘ aish's ; and S, IMicharrs 
(MIS). (MJhm’ hnildin<j;s aia' t,lu‘ 
nK'ichanlis'' haJI and the old pahu-o 
of (Ji(‘ dnkivs, d’h(‘i‘<‘. an' rcnndns 
of lh(' (.own walls and a. nmniK'i' 
oC old honst'M ; also a. larj^'C! 
lihrai’v, a. nin.sc'nin, and ol.lu'i* 
inod(‘i'n (’dihci'S. ''I^ln^ salt (h'posit.s 
hav(' hiH'ii work(‘d i.lu' lOl-h 

(■(‘ni.nry, and linu'sl.oiu' and jH'.Vf)- 
snin (|na-n*yin,ii; an' also old indii.s- 
tru's. MannlaclairnH inclnch^ iron 
yniods, cnnu'idi, cIu'iniaa.lH, (d.c. 'Ik) 

( h(' vS. oMilu' town arc' saline’ spriipi?:s 
and hat.hs, IMc'ntionc'd in (Jk' tinn^ 
of ( !hai’k'nn-in,'n(', Lihu'hnrfj,' wan an 
iinport.anti nu'iidx'r of lilies llain 
sc'atic Lc'att'iK’ in i.hc' Middle' A}i,'('s. 
Nc'ar it. I.ook place' l.lu^ lirsi, llji;htin|:i; 
in the' war of lilx'rat.ion, iVpi’il 2, 
ISlIh lk>i). 21),ddd. 

At a. point, on la'ine'hnro; He'at.h, 
S. of the' tow'll, IA*M. I\Iont/.!j,'oine'i’y 
on May •!, MMA, re'cc'ive'd the' stir- 
re'iiele'r' eif all (te'rinan ai'ine'el tdi'ccs 
in t he'Ne’t.hcrhinels, N.VV. (h'l'nuiny, 
iSle'svi<i;-lloIste'in, and De'iiniai'k, 
a niemiitiitL' to more' t.han a. inillieni 
nu'ii. This virtually inarke'd t.he' 
close eitMtirat Britaa'ids BnrofX'an 
e-anipaifiin in t.lu^ Se'e'enid (trc'at 
War, and Liinchur^ sc'i-ve'd (Vir a 
time', as main h.ep of the liritish 
Idi’ce's. The sitei of tlic' snrreneh'r 
is mairke'd by a. nu’inoriai. (^SVa 
Mont.jitome'ry, Visexmnt.) 

diic little eluc'liy of lirnnswic'k- 
LiiiU'hnrLL eil'vvhieh la‘inebnr^^ \v'a.s 
t he eaipita.!, was a.n olVshoot of the' 
dnchy of Brunswieek. It existed 
from' 1235 te> I3()h. La, ter it was 
maele^ int.o a. se'jiarat.e prine‘i})a,lity 
For junior members of the^ family 
ruling e>ver .Bi’unsw'ick, *SVc BrnnS' 
wick ; Hanovc'r. 


use' Ix'in^ tha.t, it bi’oke the' line' of 
t,h(' emrve'. The' te'rm is a.lso a,pplie‘d 
t.o a pie'ture' e'nclose'd by an a.reihi- 
tect.urai eii’c.uhu* or oval frame in 
the' (X'ilitn^ of a. hiiildinji;. 



Lunpf. Front and back views oS the 
oi’ftan. 1. Riffht auriclo • 3. Intenial 
jupl’uliu’ veins. 3. Rif?ht veniriole. 

4. Pulmonary arteries. 5. Pul- 
monary veins. 0. LcSt ventricles 
7. Aorta. 8. Trachea. 9. Upper 
lobo ; 10. middle lobe ; 11, lower 
lobe, rifthi lum?: 

'Peiwu of KriMwe', in 
t.he (h'pt. of Me'urtiu^-c't-Mose'lk'. 
It, lies em t.he Me'urt.he', neai.r its 
junettiem with the' Ve'/.oir/x', 20 m. 
by rly. L.B.K. e>f Naaiey. II. is t.lie^ 
eiapital eif an arrondisse'iue'nt anel 
an impe)rt.a,nt milit.ary ee'nl.re', wit h 
la.r!L];(‘ liarrac-ks. Now ehie'lly in- 
dustrial, Lunevilh' has large', rly. 
anel nie>t.e>r ('ngincH'i'ing simps, in- 
ehisi.rie'H in spinning, glove'-inaking, 
(.annlng, a.nel peitU'ry, anel traeh' in 
the' a.gri(mU.ural firoelueu' of l.he' 
distrie?!.. The' masHive' ediate'SiU, 
built by Duke' L('e)|x>lel I erf Leir- 
I’aiiu', 1 703 -0(1, anel tiu' IStih e’e'iil.. 


Limenburg. Te)wn and seaport. 
e)f Ne)va Seuitia, Lanaela. It. is 70 m. 
S.Wk e)f Halifax, wit.li a si.atie)n em 
the^ (kN.K.. It lias a. ge>oel liai'l»emr 
(22 ft, at leiw’ wate'r), a,iid the chie'f 
iudusl'i'y is hsliiiig ; I here is aJse> a. 
colei slDragt' plaiiil. Bop. 2,Sb0. 

Lunette (hr., lit He union). Tnm 
ill a.rchite-ct iio' dcnut.ing a round or 
oval wimluw in a ce'iling, lla.l. or 
demicel. As a ine'Flioel of liglditg* a 
demic it. was uscel a.s an alt.e'rtiati v(' 


chure'li nf N. dacepie's are' ne)t('- 
wairt.hy fe'a.t.ur<'s eif t.lu' town, wbicli 
was pri)ba.bly a Bomarii se'tth'me'id. 
known a.s Lunac Villa a.nd be- 
e’iime' paa’t of Len’rainc in the Bltli 
e'cnl. It was a re'sielmici: of (.lie 
duk<*s ed' Leirrainc from J702 ft* 
1737 and passed with th«' dm'b}^ U* 
I'Vancc in 1700. It was occupiod hy 
the Hermans, Aug. 24 tSopl.. 11. 
loll, aaiel again in 1010. H-.S. 

Ibrees Iihm*aUxl it. iSe'pt., 10, HM4, 


te* ilie' lantc'rii (e'/.e’.) or eupeda W'ithemt serious Herman oppeisi- 
the' chie'f elrawhaek iei such (ion, Beip. (1054) 22, (>00. 


LnnevUle, 'IhtK.vTV oil IN'ae'w 
maele' in ISOI he't.we'e'n Bra.neu' anel 
Aust.rim Na.peile'em’s vie4.e)rie’S of 
Mare'iige) a.nel I lohe'idineh'n feii’e'.e'el 
hra.iK'is of vVnsl.ria te* ask feu* pi*a’‘(‘. 
By t his t re'atiy, signe'el lA'b. 0, I HOI , 
t he* Hisal (line*, Ligurian, a.iul Ile'h’e*- 
tiiee I'e'imhlies we*re' la'exigni/x'el, a.nd 
t.ht' Kihine* wa.s tixe'el a.s t.he' hemnel- 

a,rv of Kranex'. It tmieh' Braime' 

» 

t.he* deuuina-nt. peiwe'r in 1 (aly, wlie're* 
Na[)h'H ele'se'rte'el Hreait. Britain a.nei 
maele' pe'ae'.e'. 

Lung. 'Bhe* eirgaai of re’Sfiira.t.ieui. 

In man t.he' t.we) lungs eieempy a. heuiy 
e'n.ge', the* t.liorax, w'hiedi is heuinele'd 
by the', ribs hU.('ra.lly, by the' spiiu' 

ai. t.he' hae'.lc, anel hy I he^ st.e'rnunn e*)* 
hre'a,slibe)ne!, in fremt.. 'The'y eieie'up.s' 
alnmst i.he^ whole' eai.g(', vvhiedi e'oin 
tn.ins alsey t.he' lu'a-rt, t.he' gre'Jit. 
hloeie I ve'sa'.Is t.hat.e'ut.e'r ane! le'aiV'e' it, 
tlio traelu'a or hre'athiiig-tuh;', and 

t. he) ex'soplia.gus, whie-h is t.he' first. 
pa.rt e)f the* alime'Ut.ary tra.ed.. Ha.eh 
long is emne'-slia.peel, wii.h t.het ha.se* 
re'sl.iiig em t.he' elia.pln'a.gni, t.he' nmst. 
inipe)rta.nt museih'. in re'spira.t.ie>n. 
'riie* apt'X e)f (.her exuie e.xl.e'nels n])- 
w'ai'ds in(.e> tlie) re>e>t eif i.lu' iie'ede, 
be'hiiiel anel a.heive Hie* e'eilhu'-heme'. 

'riu' re)ol. e)f t.lu' lung, eir hilnni, 
is tixe'el, in t.liat it (‘emta-ins om* 
divisieui e>f the* t.ra.edu‘a., which 
t.he're* elivieh's iiite) its twe) mn.in 
l)rn.neh('s, the* rigid, aiul left, 
hreuuihi. At. this point. a.lse) the' 
main arte'rie's a.nel ve'ins e>f tile* 
lung |)a.ss Ix'l.we'e'U it. a.nd (.he* 

he'a.rt. I'lins the' re>o(. e>f (.he' 
right lung e’emtains t.he* i-igld. 
puliueinary a.rt.e'ry, which c(>nve*ys 
ve'ueius hle)e>el fr(*m t.he* right 
ve'id.ricleh of the* li('a.rl, a-nd i.v^'o 
pulmemary ve'ins whie'.h lu'ing 
l)a.e'.k (.e> (.he) k'ft. aairich' the* 

arte'i'ial hleieiel t.o he* elist.rihut.e'el 
t.e) tim Ixiely through t.he* a.ort.a. 
anel its elivisienis. Of t.lns a.rl.e'ria.! 
hhiex) t.lii' lung ge'ts its share' 

freuu the' hreme-.hial a.rte'rie'S wliie'h 
n.e‘.e!e>mpany the suhdivisions of 
the' main bronchus thremghemt 

the' eu'gan. 

Kac.li lung has I’ounel it. a line' 
se'rouH nu'iubraue*, t.he ph'ura, 
whie'h is in t.wo laye'rs. The* 
innt'r, or visce'ral, laye'r is edosi'ly 
a,ppli('d to the* lung; it re'lh'cts 
ad. the* roe)(. te) re)rm a. scconel eu* 
parie't.a.l la.yt*r, vvhieih liiti'S the* 
iniu'i' snrfa.e*e' of (.he* l.horax. 'the* 
re', salt, is an iid.crph'iiral .spa.ci' 
in wliie-h the* lung e’a.n move* freedy 
e*n ivspirnd ion. Movs'iucnl ireadelcel 
hy I he' lu'gal i ye* e*i' ,sn h- atuu i.sph('ric 
[U'C, ssuia wliie'h e-xisln ill the spae'c, 
aaiel t.hcre-fore ehu's not uppose 
e'xpausie*n of the' lung hy inspii'e'd 
a.ir at atmosphe'imi pressure*, 

'rhe^ right lung is tlic large'r anel 
has tlire'o main parts eallcel lobe's ; 



the left has two lobes. These' 
lobes are divided into several 
lobules, each about a quarter of 
an inch long. A lobule is also 
cone-shaped, its apex being at 
the point of entry of its supply- 
ing air-tiibo called a terminal 
bronchiole. Each lobule is made 
up of bunches of alveoli or air- 
cells ; their very thin walls con- 
sist of elastic tissue containing 
the finest divisions of the pul- 
monary artery. It is through (lie 
air-ceUs that the lung fulfils its 
function of bringing about gaseous 
interchange. Oxygen in the in- 
haled air is brought into contact 
with the venous blood in the final 
subdivisions of the pulmonary 
arterv. This venous blood con- 
tains carbon dioxide, the waste 
product formed in the m(d.a- 
bolism of the body. The oxy- 
genated blood which results be- 
comes arterial blood, and is 
retui'iied to the heart by the pul- 
monary veins, while the carbon 
dioxide is exhaled from the lung. 

Lung-fisli OR Barramunda. 
Eish of Queensland, Australia. It 
has the power of breathing air 
directly, as well as of extracting 
oxygen from water by gills, and 
is said to attain a length of about 
6 ft. and a weight of 20 lb. 
Usually it is about half this size. 
The scales are remarkably lai'gc 
and the fins resemble fringed pad- 
dles. It hves in the mud, rising 
from time to time to the surface 
to take in air. and appears to Ii\'o 
on a mixed diet, cropping aquatic 
plantb and eating small creatures 
found among them. In the dry 
season, \\heii the streams become 
small pools consisting mainly of 
mud and rotting vegctatioir, its 
ability to breathe air enables it to 
survive conditions which prove 
fatal to other fish. 

Lungs of Oak or Tree Lung- 
WORT {Lobaria pulmonaria). Large 
lichen. It grows chietly upon the 
bark of old trees, particularly the 


oak. It is broniiish, and (li<i 
margins are rh'eply lobed. I'In* di'- 
pressions and nc't-liki' niarkiiigs ttf 
the under surfaee .sugg<‘s1ed a i'('- 
semblance to tfie lungs, .so undm- 
the doctrine (tf signatures iti was 
('stablislu'd as a remedy Ibr pid- 
inonary troidiles, and the lu'rb- 
doctors contiime today i.o pr(‘s- 
cribe it as such. It is one of tbe 
C'l'ottles, and its real va.Iue is to 
the dyer; it is ii.si'd to dye yarn 
and woollen gcjods. 

Lungwort or ,) EiinsAiaoM ( Aw’- 

SLTP {PHlmanaria aiKjn.slifiifia). 
Perennial herb of (he laiiiily 
r* Boraginaei'ai', 

nafivi' (o Mur- 
opi'. It has a 
stonl. eri'eping 
M roolsloek, and 

I biii(‘<‘-Hha ped 

i , I li‘av<‘M w’ln’eli 

oif.cn spet- 
^ l^(*d wilJi paJe 

' '5 I J IbniH'l - slnipi'd 

llowa'i’s a, re ah 

Vlu' hristU' 








Specimen of the large 
hftptj which sTf'w? on tree truaks 


Lungwort. Leaves , .i mm ' 
and flower clusters bi.iiielu's, I he 

gardi'ii plant 
of the same folk-nami' is ,P.q//;r/afn 
lis, with broadi'r haivc's, always 
spotted, and pale piirpk' (lowi'i's. 

Luni. A river of India, in 
Ivajasthan. It insi's in (he Aravali 
Hills, and Hows ginn'rally N.W. lo 
the Jhiim ofCideh, along Ihi' S.E. 
edge of till' Thar des(‘ri>. ' II, s main 
afiliu'uis, ol wfnbh (lie Wiikri i.s 
the loiigiMst, iviuh tli(‘ Irll bank 
from tlu^ Abu mt, ridgm 'flu' wdiob' 
o( this i'iv(‘r sysU'ui is usually dry 
c.X(!e.pt during and imimHlialely 
after the infrmjiu'nt rains. 

Lunn, Nir IIenrv iSiivin.soN 
(lSo9-l039). Brita’sh (rav'i'l or- 
ganizer. Born at ilorneiislie, 
July 30, LS59, and <'(lu(*a(,(‘d al 
Dublin UnivfM-sity, he wcnit (o 
India in I<SS7 as a WVsIeyan 
medical missionary. Kidairning 
in ill-health the following year, 
he took a leading part in’ (lu' 
West London hli.ssion, (‘di(,(‘d iJu' 
Review of tb(' (Jhurehe.s, IKOI -Oil, 
and foiuuh'd tb(‘ Di'iiidelwald con- 
ferences, LS!)2-1)(), mit of whicb 
grew his travel organization. His 
published woi-ks iuelmled (hap- 
ters P]‘om My Life, 1918 ; .Seeivls 
of the Saijits, 1933; Nwohig 
Harbour (aiitobiograpliy), iq;i,p 
He died Mareh 18, I939‘. 

Sir Henryks ('hhw son Arnold 

( b. 1888) wOptS prosidinit at dilh'i’i'u ( 

times of tlio Ski Club of (.l.vai 
Jlntaiii iuid olUer slii-UiK ninl 


mmmtaiiK'f’i'iiin cInbM, ami w ro((« 
('ll! ('iL'i ming.ly mi .spor(,v, 

and ( ravfd in Nw i( /.erl.Miid and 
I laly. I lie <il her hnokit im‘lml(*il 
d’lu' Harrovians, HH.'S ; Tin' IdiphI 
from Hi'ason, I9:{(l; The (himl 
(hirilla, l!M3, and iin niilfdiio 
grajihy. 191(1. lie was knighled 
in I9a2. 

Sii- I b'liryks ymniger fum II iigh 
Kiiig'Ninill (1889 1919) achieved 
siicec.ss (under llu' name IhuHi 
King'sniill) as fi jmniiahsf and 
li(p(‘rary eril ie, and ( he hiep.i apluM’ 
of Mat! hew Ariinld, fi’rank I larria, 
Saiimi'l rlohiinoii, and <»( lo'i'a, 
Lmm, ( Lonisn) Kiuiutv ( IS 7'i 
1 9J9)* Ibal iah fiinpi'r, Horn m 
Maiielit‘s((>r, Nov. 8, I8V3, ;ih(' 

wtiidii'd a( llu' H.r.M., Lmahm, 
and ma(l(‘ her dehiil in Nihiunainra 
(I'cmoM'va a( Drury Lane, ISD.'L 
SIk' sang; Nora m Shanins O Ih ieii, 

I 8!)(). I |(M’ V( lice, of ('( )|| ( (idle 
qua lily, had an ('s(ensi\(' raime; 
and her an(-e(\'i;i waa eoidirmed hy 

pmToriiiaiHM'a an primupal emil lall n 
with |p|i(' Carl Ibisa Co., 1,897 99. 

1 luring 1 9HI II she sang each 
si'ason a(, ( 'oymil ( .'arden, and w aa 
u ln\ eiirili' in ,\ida .md Laradal al 
the l\l('l ropnidan, N('w \Orh, .Slu' 
died I'Vh. 17, 1930. 

Lxmt, Ain''i{nn (h. L89:{). AmmL 
oaii aelor. hern al Miluaiilu'e, 
Aug. 19, I89J, lie iiiadf' hifnilage 
'Iblml- a( Hosimi in 1913 and 
sfMired a .‘aima-fis ni ( 'laiviiee, 1919 
21. Ill London he waa km»wn (or 
wd((y and poli.’ilied perlornianeiw 
with his w ill', 

^\mnl i l Alfwl Xamt. 

A m ph I (.1 yon Aiiuu'iiuiu nctur 

3 8 ; 3' h e r 

•Shall Be No Nigid ; Lme in Idle- 
lU'ss ; (huidrille. 

Lmxula (Lai., lidle moon). 
Cr('HC('id “slin ped gold ornamenl, It. 
is imdi'eiflcd whelher Inimlae were 
wuirn on tlit' hair or (lie nrek. 'rin^ 
edges and hoiais w(*re gmieradlv 
piinelu'd or engrawal w i( h chevron 
[KdleriiN. ()1 (he 8,3 eMim|iI<‘a 
know u til w (‘re lound m Ireland, 

■1^ ill ( 'ornwall, -I in Seudand, (i in 
Kraiiee, 2 in Dmunaii, I eaeh in 
\\ all's, Belgium, and Hanover, Al 
Newlinui, eo, ('avail, one wa.a 
hniiid in its oak easi', Lnnulae 
mark (In* channelM e( (mdi^ wi(h 
early Bronzi' Age Ireland, ( be alien 
linds having eiune from I he v iendt v 
ol aneient Iiailiom'.- 'fhe woid 


f 'l|' I [ivfii lit' 


Airrcd Xamt. 
Aiiuu'imiu nctar 
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LUR AY 


r1rn()i(‘H jiImo an ivory cnssia'iHi worn 
111)011 Mm* l('JiMM''r liool/ (ro/rr/Ms*) of 
HonatiorH in anrii'iii lloino. 

Lupercalia, Ancicnli Ivoma-n 
festival. Mi was licld in Iiononr of 
the ^mkI Lupercns, on h\‘l), 15. It 
was orijjiiinailly pastoraJ and ec'idin'd 
round Mm^ i(i(‘ii ol’ Mm* (VuiM'idiM'ss 
of Mm^ (‘nj'Mi and of natiiri', Al'ter 
H!Mirilichn|L!; aadinal.s to Mu* {.“'od at. 
Iiis altair on tilie- IhdatiiM*, Mu* pric'sls 
euti I(*a,tilM'r tilion^’s, (*aJU'd fihnio, 
from MM‘ir skins, and as Mu^y pass(*d 
Mirou,u;li Mie s(i’(‘(d.H the woiiu'ii 
ei*ow(i('d roniul to l)(* striiek hy 
tlu'Si* tilioipi^'s, in Mm*i li('li(*f Mia,ti 
Mu*ir re(*undity would tln'i'ehy la* 
promoted, d’his lestiivail is r(*lerred 
to in Shakesp(*air(‘\s dulius (VM'sa,r. 
Are I5*l)ruairy. 

Lupescu, Mao DA (h. 1900). 

Si'eond wdle of (hirol II {(/.ik) of 
llunuiniai. A nuiMve of dassy, sln^ 
was the dauf^ditiC‘r of a, devvish 
Uipotlu'eary iianual WollT, a, ml lirst 
niarru'd am army olTn-er. Slu^ met 
Prince* (-arol in llL^d ; he it'nvo up 
his damn to t/lie ilirom*, and lived 
witfh lu'r in Paris, \vh(*r(* sIm* stnyi'd 
when 1m' a,ssumed Mm* (*ro\vn in 
l!)d0. lioth divoreod, th(*y joiiM'd 
at';ain wlum he l(*rii Pumania in 
Mm* iS('<*,oud Mreat/ Wuii*, and lived 
in Idshon, M<‘.\ieo, lirayal, and 
attain Portuttail. In 11)17 Mn'y wi'ri* 
marri(‘d. A n'littions e('remony was 
performed, Pd41). Mna*. Lup(*H(*n 
took' the titih^ pciiM*('HS ainl tin* 
nanu^ Ili'li'ini. Slu* ex(*reis('d Ui wise 
inlhu'nee upon tin* kiuL!:. 

Lupin. th'iuiH of lettumitious 
phuits (./y/zyuV/us), eull.ivat(‘d for 
their ilowers. ".Plnw ar(‘ hardy and 
lialf-hardy annuals and pi'reimiails, 
natives ol' AnM*riea niiul M. l<]urope, 
ran^'int:; in h(*ip;ht) from (1 ins. tio hft., 
a, ud Ix'aring 
w 4 iiti(*, y(*llow, 
pink, or blue 
ilow(‘rs. ''.riiey 
H h 0 u I d 1 ) e 
planted in 
autumn in 
rich soil, a, ml 
t li 0 Ji a 1 I'- 
ll ardy, Huh- 
shrnhhy kinds 
need the jiro- 
t(*eiion of a 
layer of li titer 
in w i n t e r. 

The a n n u a 1 
sorts should 
h e t r e a t e d 
as ordinary 
annual plants. 

Lupin, 

A li S N JO. 

Central Jiguro 
in a scries of 
d e t e c t i V e 
novels by 


tin* h''r(*n.eh aiitbor, Ma-uriec* L(*~ 
hhnn* (y.e.). Among Mm* ra( Im'i' ex- 
t ravaganti aid vi'iit ur<'s of Mm* “ g<‘n- 
Meimin crook ’’’ was one in which 
In* eross(‘d swords with Sh(*rlo(*k 
Holmes. Ill* (igured in A.L., <l(*n- 
lil(*ma,n Ca.nd)riol(*ur ; A.M, eonti’t* 
iSlM*rloek Holm(‘S ; Me Houehon (h* 
(Irislal ; Iu*s d’rois (lrinM\s (TA.M. ; 
La. I )('mois(*lh* aux N'eu.x N'erts. 

Lupino. NatiM* of a. Ihitish 
tiheatrieal fatnily. M. tra.ec*H d(*- 
s(*(*nti from (h*orge laijiino, ol an 
iM'n'ditary 1 (idiaiii fa,inily of pup[)(*li 
phiyi'i's w'ho migrat(*d to Idigla.iid 
at Mm* h<*ginning of Mu* I 7 tih 
e(*ntury. Nuirn'rous Mupinos won 
I'aim* a.s aierol>a.t.ie da-iM*(*rs and 
music hall artists. (l(*org(* (I Sod 
IDdil), a. (him*!*!*, ma.rri(*d Plor(‘nee 
Wh'hst.er (ISdP 1 ) 9 ), Uiiid Mu‘ir most 
famous son wuis Slanh*y (ISl)l 
I 1 M: 2 ), ac'tior and daiiM‘(*r. Born 
Maiy 15 , 181 ) 4 , lu* a.j)p(*a,r(*d in 
Mye(‘um pantomiiiM*, 11 ) 10 , and in 
mrm(*rous r{‘vu(‘S and n)usi(*fd 
<*()nM‘di('s in Ijondoii and Ni'W 
\’ork. 1 1 is reminis(*<*ne<'s. Prom 
tilu^ Sl-oek's to Mi(‘> Stage*, a.pp(‘air(*d 
in 11 ) 54 , I le di(*d .hiiK* lO, 1042 . 

Ills hroMu*!* Ihirry, coined ian 
and (hMiee*!* {h. ,hni. 7 , I SSI), he*- 
(aiim* a, stair of Momloii and pro- 
vineiuil pantomiim'S, amd a,pp('a,r(*d 
in a. r('vival of Me* a-ml My (tirl, 
1041 . Ilis spe'eiaJity wuis trap- 
door Uicrohaties. Idai (horn «lam. I, 
lOlO), da.iight(‘r of Sta.nh'y, stiiid- 
i(*d a.t tilie It.A.I).A. ami lirst aip- 
IK'ared on the scream in OMn* Move* 
lia.ee*. Joining Mie*) Parninonnt 
eamipainy in llollywoexl, jOJ.'i, hIm* 
Imilt np a, re*puta 4 iem as a. se‘rioiiH 
ae*tn*MH in such (ilms as Pe*i(‘r 
Ihhe'liHon ; The Light that h'ail(*(l ; 
’’Idle Ha, I'd Way; Me'votion, 1040 . 
She^ he'e-anu' an Am(*rii‘an eil.i/a*n 
in 1047 . 

Liipino Lane) (n(*nry (h'orge* 
Lupino, 1 ). June) 10 , 1802 ), e*,ouMin 
of St,anh*y and Barry, playe'd in 
pantiomime, musie* hulls, imisi<*nl 
eome'dy, ri*viie', a, ml lilins, h(*gin- 
ning a,t Mm age) of II as Mastmr 
Nippe'i* Lupine) Lam*. In 1057 
lie pre)elue‘ie)el, pre‘.se*nte)d, anel amtud 
in Me a, ml My (Orl at the) Cietioi'iii, 
Pahiiee*, giving 1 , 551 ) p(*rfe)nnnine(*s. 
In this pie*ee*, he eivateel the) La,m- 
heth Walk (e/.e.). Aimtlu)!* of his 
.shows was Mee)t Me), Vie'.toria,, 1044 , 
ills hre)the*r, Wuillaiem Lupine) (b. 
4 ) 01 . 25 , 1807 ), was also a elaimer 
and actor. 

Lupus . One of the ancient eon- 
stellations. In the S. hemisphere*, 
hetwe'cn the Centaur and the* Altar, 
it contains several eleiuble stars. 

Lupus (luit., weilf). T(*rm ap- 
plmd te) He)veral elistinct fe)rmH e)f 
dise*ase e)f the skin. Liipu/i viil- 
gariH, generully speiken of simply 


as lupus, is elue tiO ii)f(‘(’tion W'lMi 
Mm* hae-ilhiH of tnb(*reu losis. The 
di,s(‘aHe* usually h(*ginH before) Mm* 
loth y<‘ar, and only (*\(*('pti()nidly 
as late* as Mm* 20tJi. Hi is much 
eoinmoix'r in f(*mail<‘s thaiii in 
mail(*M. UnheaJHiy inlln(‘iM’e*s, such 
as baid housing and msuniei(*nt 
die‘li, ineimase* the* liaibility te) the 
dise'ase*, aw in a4l eaiSi*s e)f tube)r(4(*. 

Lupus ma.y ai.tiuek any puii't e)l' 
tlu) skin, biiti usually iihe tM)S(), 
(*lM*e*k, anel e'lirs. It' b(*g‘ins wuHi 
the) forniation eif a. little* ye*llow 
or ye*ll()wish-r<*d nodule or spot, 
wdiieli slowly spre'aels ove*i* the 
snn'oniiding are'a ; soniel.im(*H tile 
e)e'ntir(* eif Mu* jiatie'li lu*alH wiiih tbe* 
fonmil ion ofse'ar t issue*, |)roelue“ing 
irregular h'sioiis. Ule'('rul,ie)n of t he 
1 issue's imiiy oe'emr, l(*ading 1e> the* 
de'strnetJon e)f pa,rts e»f the* ne)H(*, 
lips, or e*ars. The* dise'ase may 
histi 20 or 50 years, (te'iiernl t re'id- 
m(*nt ('onsists in biiildiiig up the 
(‘onsl'iliiit'ion wit h goeal ft'(*diiig and 
he*alMiy living. Loe'al tr(‘at im*nt, is 
t.o re'inove* tJu) nlT(*e‘|i('d tissue* l)y 
('austies, euntierisal ion, se'raping 
t he* alT('eti<*d Uii'i'ai, or in some* (*as(‘s 
e'xeision, 'ri'e'atnn'nt hy t he) Pins<*n 
light proe*i‘SH, by light from Ui 
[)ow('rfid e'h'etrie hMup, Mm* rays 
of wliie'b are* passe*d througli a 
eobirnn of disliilh'd wai((*i’, luis b(*e‘n 
e'H'('(*t iv(‘. Large* deise's of Vi tain ins 
A a,nd I > give* geiexl re'sull.s. 

I/Kpfis e/'/////eam/o>s*M.s* is a.ii 
inlluimmidiory dise*ase eif (lie* Hkin, 
Mie e'MM'li (’anse) of wbie*h is un- 
known. Much more fre*epie*nt. in 
feeimde's Muiii ill m/de'S, iti nsnidly 
be'gins wit.li Mm* appe'in'niie'e) on (lu* 
skin ol* Mat re*d spot.s, which maiy 
have* a. sinooMi a.nd dry or a H<*aly 
siirfae'e*. 'The* pniteh slowly Hpr<*aels 
anel oft,(*n he*a-ls in Mm* e*<*ntre‘, lire)- 
(hieing irre'gular disi rihiiMon. 'flm 
bri(lg;e* of Mu* nose and the (*lu*('ks 
Uire tbe* air(*niS inosti oftmn adeeted, 
and the* shape of the pa,telM*s in this 
re'gion has l(‘d to the term but U*rlly 
lupus, ddie ('oiidiMon (e'luhs t.o histi 
for a p(*ri()d of many y(*ars. (bun- 
ine*, Hidaein, and arse'ide are* nH(*fnl. 
The a.(re*e*ti(*d parts should he* 
tre‘)d»(*d with prote'e-tave' loMems, 
Hot e>i* cold iiiir fihiying on the 
skin snrfae'i) mnsli he) avoide*d, and 
Ui simple die*!, wdiieh eloes noti 
eaiiise llnsliing eiC Mu) skin is indi- 
eaticd. As n(*arly all eaH(*M prove 
tiO he* roe)te*d in inf(*etit*d e'emditions 
of tihe* te*e*t4i eir sinuse's, Mm el(*a.ritig 
of this septiie* (!t*ld is tJu* lirst Hte'p 
in tre)atnu)nt. 

Luruy. Village of Virginia, 
ILB.A,, in Page eo,, Ofi m. N.NAV. 
of Hiie'hrnond, and em a, rly. It' lias 
tanning, Hour, and other industrie's, 
and in the) leiea-lity are miiu*raii 
springs. Luray is ehielly mitahle 



Lupin. Flower- 
spikes oS Lupinus 
roseua 




fora magniliceut stalactite cav'eni, 
discorered in 1878, ha^niig a depth 
of 260 ft. 

lurclier (from lurch, rariarit 
form of lurk). Cross between a 
greyhound and a sheepdog. This 
breed possesses wonderfully k’cen 
sight and scent, moves about in 
absolute silence, and is quick to 
perceive and obey tlie slightest 
sign from its master. It is a born 
poacher and takes to the business 
with hardly any training. The 












it i 1 


Lurcher. Dog which is a cross 
between greyhound and sheepdog 

lurcher is usually faithful to its 
master, but a dangerous foe. 

turgan. Urban dist. of co. 
Armagh, N. Ireland. It is 20 m. 
by rly. S.W. of Belfast. The cdiief 
industry is the manufacture of 
linen; another is that of tobacco. 
The poet A. E. (G. W. Russell) 
was born here. Near the town 
is Lough Neagh. Lurgan was 
founded by settlers from England 
early in the 17th century, \^hlliaiu 
Brownlow being mainly responsi- 
ble. The barony of Lurgan, dating 
from 1839, is held by the Brown- 
lows ; Lurgan Castle is Lord Lur- 
gan’s seat. Pop. (1951) 16,181. 

Luria, Isaac (1534-72). Jewish 
mystic. Born in Jerusalem, he 
settled in Cairo, and became a 
merchant there. When about 30 
he decided to give his life to study 
and meditation, and began to live 
in a hut near the Nile. From 1566 
to 1572 he was at wSelid, where was 
a circle of Jews who held similar 
ideas, and among them he lived, 
an inhuential figure, until his 
death. Many stories are told of 
Imria’s intense piety and ascetic- 
ism, and of the curious forms it 
took. Disciples gathered around 
hini, and he is said to have worked 
miracles. His teaching laid special 
stress on the sanctity of the Sab- 
bath. ^ ^ee Jews ; Mysticism. 

Iiunstan, Mountainous region 
of W. Persia. It is bounded N. by 
Kermanshah, VV. by Iraq, S. by 
Kht^istan, and E, by Hamadan. 
Anciently it was part of Elam, or 
Susiana. Khurramabad is the 
capital. The people are mainly 
semi-nomadic Lurs, allied to the 
Bakhtiaris. Area, 15,000 sq. m. 
This prov. is not to be confounded 
with Laristan, the district S. of 


FiiihisLaii, on tlic 8, B. side ol I lie 
Persian Gulf. 

Lusaka. Caji'tal of Norllit'i'ti 
Rhodesia,. iSiUialed on the main 
Caijc-Congo rly,, SO m. S. ol IJrnkeu 
Hill, the town is a jirosperous 
farming centre in a riidi iniiiera,l 
district. Its aerodrome is a port of 
call for (kmtral African Airwa,ys. 
The foundation stone oi tlx* eeiitmJ 
govt, ollices was laid by tlu‘ diike 
of Kent in 19.31 and tlu^ town lu'- 
came the (‘ajiital in 1935. Old 
Lusaka and the new adininisii'a- 
tive centre wiuv united next vivir. 
Pop. 2,700. 

Lusatia (Ger, Launitz). Hist, of 
Germany, whieli eanu' to form 
[larts of Ih'iissia and Saxony. 
Iqiper Lusatia lies betweim Driis- 
(len and Bri'slau, jiisl N. ol 
Bohemia, and Lower Lusa,(iia, l)(‘- 
tween Dresden and BiM'lin. 'Plu' 
name (amu*s from i.he Slavonic 
tribe, the Lusifoi. 3’he honndariiss 
of the district varied both hidbre 
and after it became (icnnati about 
900. It was a bordc'i' r(‘gion, and 
a margrave of Lu.satia is oiteasion- 
ally mentioned, Imt it neviu’ lie- 
came a se[)arate state. Pait.h parts 
passed to the king of Biduunia ; 
Upper, then calhul Baiidissin, thi‘ 
old name of its capital Baid//-en, in 
1160, and Lower, two centuries 
later. Both were afUu'wards foi* 
some years part of Hungary. In 
1620, during the Thirty VtairH' 
War, Lusatia was taken hy 1,h<‘ 
elector of Saxony, who ret.ained 
it hy the treaty of 1635. By Hum 
the majority of the [loople had 
become Protestants. In IS 15 
Prussia secured much of Liis/itia, 
Saxony retaining only Bautzen 
and about 900 sq. m. of Upper 
Lusatia. The iqiper course of tlu^ 
Spree Hows through the districjt. 
The chief towns^ iii Lower Lusatia 
are Guben and Kottbus r in Uppm’, 
Bautzen and Gorlitz. 

Lushai Hills. Older name of 
Mizo dist., As.san:i, India, a wild 
and comparatively unknown ari'a 
between the Manipur and (liitta- 
gong Hill tracts, bounded on t h(‘ E. 
by the Chin Hills, Burma, Most ol 
it drains N. to the Burma riv(U‘, 
The Blue Mb, (7,100 ft.), in the H., 
lies within the groat hairpin bend 
of the Kaladan river. The h.(p is 
Aijal. Perhaps 70 p.c. of the area 
IS cultivable, but only 2 p.c. is 
tilled, almost entirely for rico. Area, 
8,142 sq. m. Pop. (1951) 196,202, 

01 whom 90 p.c. were primitive 
animists. The Lushais having 
repeatedly raided what was thou 
British territory, expeditions were 
undertaken against them in 187U 
72 and 1889-90, ami their eountrv 
was annexed. 


Liishmg'toM , N'n-inii'JN (1782 
IS73). P.n( ish niid riJoritnu'. 
Boi'n .fail. M, 1782, aecoiid con of 

Sir tSla^jihen 

' V'' f u d 

! ' h r i s t G 1 1 11 re I > , 

Slephcu Luslniutton, iho Lni- ni (i,«. 

Brifrih iiufoe 5, ' ' , 

1 uiKU' 1 (unph* 

in 1806. Am M.P. lor ( (r('(ri \ 
moiifh. 1806 ns, Mild lleh(‘clm\ 
'rri'goiiy, and I hr 'rov\ei' Handel a, 
1820 ll.lieuaca pi'omineiO W'hig;, 
and aidimfly cnjiporlrd Ihr abo. 
lit ion of Ihr cla v'<‘ ( endr, 1 1.( 
(Mnanri|iafion, and |>a.rliainrn( ary 
r(‘form. In 1820 hr vvac one of I lie 
eoimst^l lor (,),in‘en (^U'oliiK' {(/.i'.), 
H(^ was judgy of the (aniihiilory 
eoini of Lomloiu 1828 38, and 
(lea,n of arehen (Inriii" 1858 67. Mis 
(h'cisioMN as admiraify jiidg<\ 
1838 67, aiv dill eiled, Hi^ died 
.fan, 19, 1873. 

Luslum. Enghdi lorm ol lln> 
3apim(\M(^ nanir for Port Arthur 
(</.u.), somrtinioH owed dnriiin 
JafiaiH'se (‘onfrol of Mant'hiiria. 

Lusiad.s, Ohm. IdigliMli liilr ol 
th(‘ (‘hii‘f work ol thr Porfngnc'U' 
f)om. (’unnKmH 'I'Ih' original 

title is Os Lnsiadac ('rim Lnsi- 
taniaais), and tin* pomi is an ('pii* 
in o(t<ir<i rivitr Irlling IIh‘ story ol 
Ihirtugal ami its imvignlora. 'I'iumr 
are English (ninshdions bv \V. J. 
Miekir, 1775; J, Aidirrlin,, 
1878; Sir Rirhard Burl on, 1880; 
\V. (!. Alkinson, 1952, 

Lusigjiaii. 'fown of hVan<M\ in 
tb(^ d(q)l,. of yirnm\ H lirs on the 
right bank of tln^ V5mm\ 16 in. hy 
rly. S.W. of Poitim's. 3'hrrr is 
h^'al agriiniltural trade ami brush 
uiaking is earritnl on. The rluireh 
was originally tln^ rhn|ml of a 
priory ibumird in 1025, and I hen' 
are renmiuM of Uu' eh-i;,..,,, dn- 
Lusigmin fuinily. 

Lusignan is tumoiia as Um ihmiI ol 
a nohlt*! hunily whosi' origins arr 
tratanl to Hugh I, who livril in tlu‘ 
time of Louis IV (936 954). Onr 
branch of thr, house rmnained in 
Framm ami Hevm'u! of tlu^ mod. dis- 
tinguished Prrneh familirH <4niin 
relationHhip with this. Another 
was that which founded tie* line ol 
IdngH of Gyprus ami .leruHidein. 
Amalrie b(*eaine eomstalih^ of Jeru- 
salem, c. 1180, and HueeetHled 
brother Guy (qj\) kj^g 
CyiU'UH, 1195, iiul heeame king of 
.forusalern, fl97 3’he Jawign n 
dynasty ruled in t’ypruH nnli) 
1475. J'oIIugh I Bneeaeeio (h‘di- 
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calod a work. Pol)(‘r 1 (d. id() 9 ), a 
lilrloiig I'oe of tlio Sai'ations, was 
ihc hist typical rc'prcseninti ve of 
lilio (Jrusadcrs. Under Janies II 
( 144 <)" 7 J) liho Hn(^ iMu-anie virtu- 
ally vassals of Venice, and the*. Iasi 
kin^ij; was Ins [losthuinous son, 
James IH. Urom !:M 2 to 1 . 17 “) 
members of tlu'i family reipjiu'd in 
ArnKMiia. AVc (lyprua ; Jcnaisalem ; 
Melusina,. 

Lusitania. A f)a,ri ol' ancitmi 
Spain. ()ri,<i;ina.lly tlu^ territory of 
the laisltani, an Ibrnaaiii irib(‘, 
iK'tweim thi‘ riveu's 'ra,;L,ms aaid 
Doni'o, ii b(*canu‘ a, lUmutn jirov. 
of llispania in 117 n.<’. Uorr(‘- 
spondinji; rouy:hly wit.li tlu^ presimt 
l*ortu<j;al, it mnbraiced a<lso Spaaiish 
tlstrennidnra and part of Ueon, 
I'eaehing a-lmosi io the city of 
Toledo. Merida (Aufi;uHta Kmeritai) 
was ih(^ cai)itaT Patriotic writers 
of the Idth cent, applied the name 
to Portaigal. Spain. 

Lusitania.. Cnnard liner, tor- 
pedoed and sunk in the Firsti (^o’cat 
War by a Ginmian sul)mariiu' olf 
the Old Ili'a.d of Kinsah*, dork, 
May 7 , I Dir). She was one of iJn^ 
world’s largest liners, hm* tonnage 
being ipbOt) gross. Aftiu' a warn- 
ing by th(^ Oernuin commaii(h'r, 
two torpcMloes \V(n’(' hrial at tJu^ 
ship, which sa.nk within 20 mins, 
of being lirst struck. She was on 
her way from th(^ U.S.A., and had 
on board 1,255 pa.ssimgt'i's and t) 5 l 
crew. Of these 1 , 1 98 , including 121 


t h(‘ K. of I stria,. J’he pop. (^xciaals 
8,()0(), although th(‘ island (a)V(‘rs 
only 28 s((. m. 'riuax^ is a good har- 
I)our, Lussin Piccolo. Lnssin was 
('(ahal t,o ItaJy hy Aust.ria alter t in' 
Firsl, ( h'lait. War. < )n tJu' snrrmuhn* 
of Italy to the Alliixs in 1911, it. was 
()eeui)iod hy (jornnin troops, but 
Yugoslav patriots himhal on Oct. 1 
and overcame th(‘ gjirrison. Aftca' 
tihe war Uussin was bainhal ovia* 
by Italy t,o Yugosbivia,, aJtbongli 
the p(a)p!e are predomimintly 
I (alia.n. 

Lustre. In o[>ti<‘S, a, elunan-- 
((‘rislie appi^aranee, or sIksmi, of 
(‘(U’taiii objects whi(di rtdlecl, light,. 
A(‘cording to the natnri' of tin* 
surface from which tb(‘ light is 
r(Jlec(,(al, Inst-re is (hxsi'ribi'd as 
inetalli(% vitrixams, piairly, silky, 
nxsinous, or a.da.ma,nt,in(‘. Tin' in- 
tensity of lustre is spUmdimt, 
shining, glistiming, or glimuK'ring. 
Its eauHO i.s probably rel!it,(‘d ia) 
abHor[)tion a, ml rcdleetion of the 
rays of light IxJow the snrfaa'Ci 
layer of tlic! substance. AV’c 
Iridi'seenee. 

Lustre. J'(‘.rm applie<l to pot- 
t,(‘iy eovm’(‘<l with a,n iridt'siamt 
metallie. lilm or gla./,('. 1’h(‘ ea,i’li(‘st 
kind was silvCM’; thmi gohhm 
e.opper iridescent gla-zes w<M'e 
introduc('<l, aS'cc. Hidhuik Waix^ 

Lustrum. PaJigions eenmmny 
for ilu^ inirilie.ation of tin* p(‘o[>I(^ of 
aneii'ut Pome, eamdiaJ.ed by on(> 
of the emisoi's just hidori' 


years, and by a naturaJ tiransil ion 
1 la* word lustrum ca-me to be 
aipl)lie(l to that, pcM’iod of time. 

Lute (Lat. hitnm, mud). ^ A 
pasty ini.xtaire uscmI la) sc-al oriliees 
and era(JvH, The term is used mon* 
spi'cJticailly in (loune.xion witJi 
e,h(*mieaJ and mc(!illnrgi(^aJ plant. 
Lulling paste's are used c.p. for 
repairing <‘ra,eks and .si'ailing joints 
in elH‘miea,l Ht,on(‘wa.r(' f)lanl,s, 
lia*rt resist, a, lit mat (’rials, such as 
powihaa'd asbestos, (juaa't,/;, and 
i)a,rvt,(*H ai'(^ sonietiiiK’s added. 
Wlam gr(‘a,(,(‘r (‘last icily and plas- 
ticity is r(‘(|uir(al, pa,(JvingH niaale of 
asbestos ropC’ soa,ked in liiiH<M,*(l oil 
or para.nin wa,x arc*, often UH(‘d. 
Tli(‘r(‘ is an inen'asing tamdemey 
to us(‘ spcHdal packings of im- 
pn'gnata'd sheets and rings cut t,o 
standard si/a' and slm,[Kx Siu'li 
matc’rials oftam consist- of asbestio.s 
elotli or boa,r(l impregnated wit-h 
suitabhs oils or wit^h rubb(‘r : 
sonK’tinu’H unvnlea-iiiscal rubb<‘r is 
nH(‘d and sulphur ineor[)oni-t(*d so 
that vnle-anisation otHUirs in -v/Va. 

Sodium Hiru'ata' (wn,t('r glass) 
eeiiH’nts are wi(l(‘ly usc'd in elnmii- 
eal pla-nt wlnaa^ n'sisiauna* t(» 
acids is of (irst importaiKSHUid tlu’ 
Joint is not mihjcad- to ni('ehaiii(ail 
stra-iii. (,),ua,rt,'/., asbestos, ba,i‘yt(*s, 
a, rid simila.i' powdi'rtal mat, ('rials 
Idrm IIk' solid iiigr('di('nl. Under 
tli(* act ion of n(dd, silica, is Idrim'd, 
and (Ik* joini Ik’Cohu'h har’d t, hough 

souK'whali brittle. 


Americans, w(U'o tfit-la'r drowiu’d the expiralion of his i 

or killed. This incident, whic’h term of olliec*. J’his l.<‘i'm 

eaused serious anti-German I’ioting luauuno li.Kcd at live* ; 
in the U. cad of Loudon, horrili(‘(l 
the world, in pai'tieular lla^ still ,, 

lu'utral U.S.A. In Gcu'inany a - ^ q-;: 5^5 

nu'da-l was struck in comnicniora- '^1 |i 

tion, The Last Voyag(S of , j ^ .. , 

t'lu’ Lusitiania, A. A. and M. 

Hocl.linn, Mt.W. 

Lussin lilt l.iissiNi) (ViiH- 

Losinj), Island ol’ the Adriatic olf 
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Lusitania. Top, the Cunard liner at anchor. Below, medal struck by Gorman 
government to commemorate its sinking. On reverse, left, Death issuing tickets at 
the Cunard office, above which arc the words Business above everything. On 
the obverse, right, above the sinking vc-sscl arc the words No Contraband ; below 
The Lusitania sunk by a German submarine, 7 May, 1915 


Snell ('(‘iinmlH r<‘- 
sist- strong acid 
but not wal(‘r or 
a, 1 k a 1 i . W li (* r e 
b(‘a-t res is (;a, nc(‘ 
a,n(l nici'lmnical 
striaigth a,rc nol 

I i m po r t a, II 1 -, sub 
plinr and sand 
i niakt' a satiafac 
lory and r('siMla,nt 
joint. SoiiH'limcii 
I M a,bonl, 2 p.c. carbon 
bla(;k is addl’d to improvt* 
llowing (imdily. J’Ik' luting i,s 
a,p(ili(al hot and scls on cooling, 
Pur gbiHW joint, H pun’ glyci'i'inc 
and (link or y(‘llow lithargi* in 
the pr(>[)ort,i()ns ol’ one to live 
a-re much used. 

Lute (Kr. /w/Afrom Arab, nl 
Uid the wood). Stringivl iiistru^ 
nu’iit in grtuUi vogue IVom tihe 
ea,rli(‘stageH to the IKl,h century. 
It is of hhi, stern origin, and is 
said 1,0 have (*oinc wi'nlward 
with tihe returning UruHaiiers. 
The body is umially peat-shaped, 
built up with stiuves of wivid 
lik(‘ a cask, and of(('n highly 
(h’eoivitcd. It has a- long ne<*k 
and ling(‘rJ)oard with (’n‘(,H 
(y.r, ). Many varu'Uon existed, 




and still exist, 
in the East, 
ij'f/’ and many sizes 
were in use in 
Europe also 
^ during the Kith 
and 17th cen- 
turies — e . r/. 
treble, small 
mean, great 
mean, counter 
tenor, tenor, 
and bass. A 
larger type of 
lute, known as 
the theorbo or 
arch-lute, had 
some extra, 
deep strings, 
tuned to some 
of the principal 

Lute, inlaid with scale notes, 
ehony and ivory. The tuning of 
French, nth cent, these bass 
Victonynd Albert j 

be altered 

when the music changed its Ivey, 

and the lute famil}' thus had an 

important influence on musical 

form {qd\), it being the custom, 

for the sake of convenience, to 

\mte all the movements of a 

suite ig.r.) in the same key. 

According to old authorities, the 

early lutes had as. 

four strings, ■■ - -o — 

tuned thus : 

Later two extra strings appeared, 

thus: , 

■©. and the tree, 

-g— bass strings 

^ of fixed pitch 

- o - - : made I h e 

range as follows : 


This, in the 4th cent., came to be 
called rarisii, whenee the nanu' 
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Other kinds of tiuimg were em- 
ployed. The tone of the larger 
lutes was an adequate support for a 
solo voice, and the bass strings 
were effective in the primitive 
orchestras of the 17tli century. 

Iiuteeium. A chemical rare- 
earth element. It was discovered 
in 1908 by the French chemist G. 
Urbain, being isolated from an ore 
of ytterbium, with which it is 
usually associated. It has atomic 
number 71, atomic weight 174*99, 
and its chemical symbol is Lu. 
It is called after Liitetia {v.i.). 

Lutetia or Lutetxa Parisi- 
ORuiL Chief town of the Parisii, a 
Gallic tribe. Mentioned by Caesar, 
it was on an island (the present lie 
de la Cite) in the Sequana (Seine). 
The Romans built a town on the 
left bank of the river ; it was 
destroyed in the 3rd cent., and a 
new one W'as built on the island. 


Lutber, Hans (b. IS79). A (Icr- 
man .statesman. Born in Berlin, 
March 10, 1879, he wa.s lord 
mayor of Essen from 1918. Popu- 
lar for his resistance to i’rcuich 
military occu]»ation oF the Rnlir in 
1923, and having conscfiuently losii 
his position, he joined Cuno’s (‘abi- 
iiet as minister of food, when' li(^ 
proved an impartial adminisl i'idior. 
He soon became minister of liimmu* 
under Stresemann and shared tJu' 
credit for the siabdisation ol the 
German currcucy. Luther look 
part in the- London negotiations 
on the Dawes plan, ami liimsidF 
became chancellm*, 1925 2(). In 
1930 he succeeded H. Sehaeht as 
governor of the Reidisba.iik, but 
was ousted by the hiti-m’ after 
Hitler assumed power. Ambassaidor 
to Washington, 1933 -37, but never 
a party man, ho was imprisoiual as 
a suspect in connexion with tin' 
July plot, 1914. Wlu'n rehumed in 
1945 he retired from fiolities. 

Luther, Martin (1483 I5((i). 
German reformer. Ilti was born at 
Eisleben, Nov. 10, 14S3. Plu' 
family life was often on(‘ of 
struggle against want, but tlu' boy 
had a good education at Magde- 
burg and Eisimach, and was stmt 
to the university of Erfurt,, wlu'i'i^ 
he took his master’, s d(‘gr(‘(i in 1 505. 
Then suddenly he enienal a, mon- 
astery at Erfurt, because^, as 1 h‘. put, 
it, he doubted of him.self- -he. of 
his salvation in th(^ world, Ib^ wa.s 
the most rigorous of monks, but 
his convent life iK^cranie a [m*o- 
longed agony of soul, which 
was not ciub'd till, cbidly from 
reading the Paulim^ (‘pistJes, he 
hoeame assurc^d that salvation 
consisK'd not in his presenting to 
God a credit bahinee in his moral 
life, but was a free gift in Chris! , 
in Whom Cod, heri^ and now, was 
ready to forgive and b(‘, fricunls 
with any man who turiKHl to Dim 
with repentance and faltb. 

This evangelical liberation nnnh^ 
a new man of Luther, but it did not 
make him any less a (^aiholie 
monk, and he had no idcta of leav- 
ing the convent or the Clmreli. 
His career followed a normal 
course, and in 1508 he was traais- 
ferred to the university of Wit4eii- 
berg, where he taught ami f)rea,eh(‘d 
with great powei*. The ecck'sia-H" 
tical crisis ol his life was pre- 
cipitated by the appearaauH^ in 
Wittenberg of a friar, John IM-zC, 
selling iudulgetUH's under the papal 
authority. Nob only had tlw^ 
tralKc many clomonts of scandal, 
but It raised for Luther the whole 


doctriiu' of l ln' roi'givA'in'.Mii ol’ sinM. 
II(‘ inlimaKsI that he proponial to 
discuss (hi.s pultiely, and, aceoi'd- 
iiig iio bln* n.sual aejoh'inie foi'tii, 
posbi'd ii[) ('(Ttaiii Iln'Mcs foi' dis- 
enssion. Bill' laitln'r's 05 theses 
wc'H^ (hnnderboll M, and blnli’ 
a pp(*asvuie<‘ in 1517 in i'i«>btly 
rc'ekoned as iiiarkiny; (he ael.nal 
b(‘ginning ol’ ilni K.doi'inal ion. 

liiililn'f wan siimmoiKsI In Koine, 
bill, (ibis lirs(i oi’dm* was vvidnlrawn, 
and (a)n(ei'ene(‘s w en* hi'hl lM'(Avt'(*n 
him and (Jk* Cburrii asdhord lea, 
(In' inofdi indahh' being a(i la'ip/ag 
in 1519, wbei’(' In* was aeeoni- 
[laaiii'd by Mt'lain'lii Inin. 'Pln'se 
confi'i'enei's did not eon\ (‘i‘(i Knl lnu' 
bull ralln'i* niadi' him ai popidar 
Ik'i'o, as a. (b'l’imui aasi'cling 
(irulh and IVeedom againsii papal 
corriiplioii and lyra.nny. Me bad 
now a. gn'ai atnlienei', (o wbieli be 
fiirdn'i' ap|M'aIi'(l in bis (bria^ 
(.nadises on ( lirisl iaii Kibeil.y, The 
KeCorina I ion <d' (In* (hrisdan hl:i» 
liaii', and Tin* P^n b\ lonisli (b'ip> 
l iviliy of ( in' ( 'Inin'b. .\ breaeb 
wi(h Itoiin' rapidly beeaine iin 
('vilabh'. Win'll, in 1 5;!0, a pa pal 
bull eoiiilemned Ida \ ieu m, hi' 
piibliely biii'in'd it. in W’idenberp;. 
Tin' (lai'inp; <d' (be deed iiunb' an 
imnu'iisi^ iinpreMsion, 

Ijidln'r’M In'i'eay was now U' 
mndter of nalional <’oneenu and 
h(' wan summoned In (be dieli ab 
Wbirms in li)2l. Ilia joinany 
(hi'i’e was liki' n royal progresa, 
Paced by bid li impi'rial and pa pal 
powi'c, h(' would relraei. noMdng, 
Idle au( lienlleily ol' Ida famouM 
saying “ IK'n* I stand, I can do no 
otluT ” is dia[»iile(|, lad' (here im 
good a,u(ihori(y foi' believing; i(. 
Ill' |('l’(, Worina in 15'., '2 under warii' 
ing nf Old lawry. Seized h_\ IVii'inlly 
vioh'iiei', he waa carried o(T 
Hi'eredy l-o bhe I'aMlle of Mii' \\'ar( 
burg in du' 'riiuringian Porea(, 
wln'i'e he remained in sal('(,\ for a. 
yi'iu’, and vvroln Ida givat. (h'rman 
branNlallon id’ (be Pdldi' and man}' 
fa.mons hynma. 

Kiillu'i' tin'll reburned (.o (In' 
babde of (be Kel'ormadon and (be 
(ask id’ organizing ( he G('rman Pro' 
test.aidi Mliureli. Pm* a. dnu' he 
clung to (In' idea. dial, he might 
r('ldrm Ihei-xisting ('atlnilic ebiireli 
in (If'rmaiiy, hub (hi, a hope lalh'd. 
His Work was diaaal.rotialv com- 
(ilieal.ed by (he oui.break of (he 
Peasants’ \Var, Io22, with its elans 
bibtorm'SH atnl savngi'i'V. lad her. 
iK'Vi'r really a, democral, urged 
dll' princes (o put, down tin* rising 
wibli ret'ndc.sji aeverily, and blius 
lost, po(aila.r H}'mf»at hy’for lln* Pro 
bi'stn.nt cause, iM'.'udea making bin' 
(ierman Protestant tlmrcb eras* 
tian ami oligarchie. Kid,her‘'s later 
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Martin Luther, Iroin the brouzie 
statue by Siemerinf?. unveiled at 
Eislebeu in 1883 


life waH on,iL!;T()HH(Ml vviUi (‘(‘cluHia.s- 
iiioal and iJn'oloLdiial diHnuHH’nm. 
lu 1.125 lit^ liad niarri(‘(l (Indlnn'iiu* 
von Mora, who liad Ik'imi a, nun ; 
and, whilt^ tlio inarriii^i^ of tw'o 
jinrHonH who ha,d tUikiMi th<^ vow of 
oha,st.iliy oaaiHi'd Hcajnhd, his honn' 
lih' is tlu^ HW(*t‘l('Hi Hid(‘ of his tnniul- 
tnons carcaM’. IIV, died Id'b. IS, 
I Id (5, ail hdalohon, and is hurical ati 
Wiiiionlxn'a'. 

VVhati'V(‘r didVriuKa's of opinion 
tlK'i'o ina.y hi' aihoui Luiihar’s Mro- 
toMlaniisin, ih(*rci can ho no (pics- 
tion of l,h(^ cxtt*aordina,ry L^rca,l.ni'HH 
of ilu^ Tuan. Moth the l^oikI and 
th(' l)a,d in him wio'c on mruind 
H<!a,lix Jl'o wUiH a/lso a pca’sonaility 
I'll! I of ^rcat coutradltdiions. His 
exti-emc violcmco is nuitclnal hy Ids 
b(‘auiiful tcndcm(\sH ; his fnaiucnt 
coarscness—wldch it is unjust to 
ropixiHimt aiS anythin|:? in the. naiiurc 
of vice — byUiU often Kurprisinji!; (hdi- 
cac*y ; his masterfubu'SH mid iin 
piticnco were (lompIimK'uled by 
tact and jirudcuuje. Mo man of 
his time more powcndully liroke 
throngli to reality, yet Jiis mind 
never lost a, stiraiii of sufH'rstition. 
Finally, the ama,/ang si'lf-conlident 
egotism of his asstations btd'oi’ii me.n 
is mateliiid only by his utterly 
humble reJiance ui;)on Ciod in his 
prayers. It is not possible to eharac 
tcrise such a man from one iioint ol 
view. His iaults, limitations, and 
errors arc better known today than 
ever; but oven thesis litth^ altm’ the 
impression of a personality wliieti 
can hardly be deseribial as U'ss than 
immense and a power which was 
truly elemental. 

I*. CarixeiyCio Simpson 

Bibliography. Works, 10 vols., 
1639-58 ; Luther’s Primary Works, 
Eng. traiis. H. Wace. 1890 ; Mo- 


rnoii's, ,1. IVlielMdi't, Eng. l-rans, W. 
Ibi/titt, IStO; InvcH, ,J , Kosthn, 
Eng. (nuiH. lS77; T. ]\L Eindsnv. 
1900; A. (k Mr.Eiribrl., 1911; fl. 
(h'isar, Emg. (nms. 1913; .). Mac:- 
kinnon, 1930; h*. I'k IJrenlano, 1930 
Luther anism. Eorrn ol rvli- 
gioOH faitih, ha.M(Ml on l.he te;iehing 
of Marlin Lotlnu'. 'riu^ Luthenin 
dhundi — the first and still tln^ 
iargiist of the <'.eeh\sia,Htiea.l orgaid- 
'/at'ions rt'sulting from tlu' ILdonnai- 
tion -was named after tlu^ great 
(h'rma.n ndormor against his own 
d(‘sir(‘, and its truer naanei is tiie 
Evang(tical ” a,s distinguished 
from ih(^ “■ Ihdornu'd ” (Hiureh, 
the latter being the title appro- 
l>rinted to tlu' ( 'al vinistie eommu- 
lUiJiis. d’he whoh^ i<h“a of a fonmi- 
tiou of a new idmreh, oi' Ht‘})a,ru,tion 
fi'om tile Catliolie ” (Ihnreh, wa,s 
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h'vom Ihtnito'lrait l>t/ /loUtetn, It’nidnor Cunllc, 


no pa, rt of Lut,lu‘r’H carlim* a,im. He 
hop(*d to s(H‘ the- (latholie Clmreh 
in (h'rmany, at Imist, - pnrilleil by 
the ]n'ea, clung of tlie tnu^ gospel 
jddial l)y tin^ civil a,iithorit,y ; a, ml 


with this he would Imvc! kept tin’' 
bishops a, ml (‘vim iv.e<*gni7.(vl t,he 
pop(^ as ,s’nao/M/.s e/n'.s'co/nf.v. IIene(% 
th<‘ <‘mii(‘slj a,rraiig(mn'nt,n in the 
eoiigregat/ioiis \vhi(!h aee(‘pl,e.d t,he 
n'fornn'd teaching in (ho'inany, 
wi'i’c of a, makeshift character. Ihit, 
gradindly iti Ixaaimo el(!a,r tha,t t,he 
n'forming party eonid not live a, ml 
woi’k witliin t,ln‘ Homan tlliurcb. 
5’lie popi^ ('.xeommuni(ia,ted Lutino', 
and laitiher’s at,(,it,ud(; 1,0 the popi; 
hardmual int,o (hOiamu^ ami twen 
di'tc'statiion. An (‘vang(diea,l dhureh 
was impcirativi', if l,he (‘vaiige-l as 
th(^ ri'formers eonetdved it was to 
survives in (Germany. 

Lnthm* H(vt about lids, in tin' (irst 
inst,a,ne(‘, by arra,nging, in 1125 27, 
for a visit, a, tion of various distii'iets, 
a,nd t.lds vi,sit,a,t,ion i-i'viaded a Ht,n,te 
of gr<'a,t eonfusion in t,lie' ri'formed 
a,r(‘a,s. In pa,rt,ieuljn’ many of the 
|>ri(‘sti,s who a,<‘ei‘pted t,he I'Vjuigel 
as ladlnu’ tinmild- >f, wei'i' ignoi’aait 
and <pd(e iiieu,pal)h' of oi-gani’/hp.'; 
and govm-idng a (hnreh. d'o 
mi’et tin' sit nat ion, superiidi'mhmt s 
WN’c a,ppoinl,('d who aet,(Ml in e.o- 
opera, (ion wit h lilu' .s(‘eiila,r ant.hori - 
til's, 'fin' govi'rninent, of tiii' lU'W 
(llmreh«'a,s also l,he eont,rol of 
schools a,inl tlu' (ai,ri' of the poor 
eanu' under (ionsistories which wm'e 
eonstiiiitii'd hy tin' t,erritorijd 
prine,('. It< was not dmiio('ra,tie, 
a.nd butlu'i'aidsm inwer was sidf- 
govi'i'ning, as from l,he, lirst tiu' 
((ailvinistic (Ihniela'S weri'. 

^riiis was <lu(' pa,rt,|y, no doubt,, 
to tin' ('xigi'tit'ii's of tlie tirin'; but 
also to t,b(' fa,et tiiat lad her rnwt'r 
was a (h'luoi'i'a,!, and aftm' tin' 
H('asant,s’ Wa,r wa,s h'SH t,luui evi'r 
ineliiK'd 1,0 Ik' oik' and also bi'i'ansi' 
In' found the h'gatee of t,he, old ya.'r 
('piw'opaiv in t,h(' priiu'es raiher 
t han ill t,ln' piaiph', ddiiiH the or- 
g!ud/,at,iou of t,ln' (h'rnmn P’roteN- 
tia,id, Hhun'li hn,d grav(' defects, It, 
was nmlu'shift., <)liga,rehie., a, ml 



Martin Luther. Left, the Cotta house at Eiaeuach, where the reformer 
spent part o* his youth ; righb the house at Eislebeu whore ho was born 
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oraiitian. Luther— a man ot genius 
in root principles of evangelical 
religion— had really no principles 
here, and simply took what the 
situation seemed able to a fiord. 
The Calviriistic Kcfonned Churcli 
was organized very differently. 

In worship, as distinguished 
from government, the Luthei-an 
Church was more free to follow 
its religious ideals. In some 
things — such as altars, candles, 
liturgy, clerical dress — Luther was 
conservative. Also the great 
Church festivals were retaimul. 
But the two eharai'teristie featiuTS 
of Lutheran church worsliip wei'e 
the place given to the- pi-eachiug 
(if the word and the congiTgational 
■ singing of hvnins. The former is 
notable all through the Reforma- 
tion beyond Germany as well as 
in it; but congregational singing 
was pre-eminently chai-acteristie of 
Lutheranism. The medieval Roman 
Church had magnificent hymns, 
but these were sung by the choii'. 
Lutheran hymns — Luther wrote 
about 40 — gave the people a new 
voice, and were a noiahh- featiirt- 
in the i‘ef()rmed eultus. Lutln-Cs 
most famous liynin — Abbd ,/e.s7e, 
Bnrg — sprt*ad all over Germany 
and became a national ehorale. 

Basis and History 

Theologically, the fundamental 
standard of the Lutheran Church 
is the CVjnfessiori of Augsburg of 
15:10. Its doctrinal matter is 
mainly Luther’s, but its style 
and tone breathe the more eomdli- 
atory spirit of .Alelanehthon. The 
Lutheran Church still bears the 
title of “ the Chuia-h of the 
Augsburg Confession.” 

The history of the Lutheran 
Church is complicated, but its 
main phases may be mentioned. 
After its formative period, Luther- 
anism suffered from a period of 
theological strife and then sanlv 
into a moribund orthodo.xy. The 
movement known as pietism, be- 
ginning in the latter jiart of the 
1 7th and continuing up to the 
middle of the 18th century, served 
to deliver it from this, fidio 
father of German pietism was 
Spener (d. 1705), and under him 
it W’as both a revival of evangelical 
and practical religion, and an effort 
to make church organization less 
dependent on the secular authority 
and more the responsible work of 
the Christian people. But the 
royal supremacy continued to 
assert itself, sometimes in a 
tolerant and even indifferent 
spirit, as when Frederick the Great 
declared that all religions arc 
equally good, and sometimes with 
a narrow goal, as when Frt-deriek 


William !l haed io penalise 
Socinianism and d(‘isiii. 

Under Frederick W'illiaiii III, 
efforts wore nuido to (‘eorgaiii/a! 
the Church with n vi(‘w t<» a, 
union b(‘tw(-<-n the Luiheran and 
the Clcilvinisti(‘ Confessions, both 
of which lia.(l their adher‘(-nfs in 
Germany. The king’s appt-al (or 
this in his jiroeliunaiion of LSI? - 
about the time of tlu* b-rec-nti-narv 
of the R(‘forniation -evokc-d wide-- 
spread rt'spons(‘, and various 
unions u’l-n- i‘(“ali'/(-(l in tin- 
smalh-r German stains. In Rnissia 
more- difiieidtit-s w(‘r(- (‘oeonnl (-l■('d, 
which W(‘re only partially soKa-d 
when, in IS 17, a, union was 
aneomplisln-d uinh-r tin- name <d’ 
tin- Uva.ng(‘liea.l Unite-d t'luircli. 

In the <l(-rmati empiri- ereatnd 
by Bismarck m IS7I, tin- bntJn-ran 
(diui'cli was a stat (--(-sta blisin-d, 
state-('ontrolI(-d body ; laiti it' 
exliil)it(-d a vigonnis lile, botdi 
iiitelk'etuadly and n-iiginnsly, and 
had within its bord(-rs both a 



Lutme Bell. Bell salvaged Jrom the 
wreck of the fri{?ate Lutino and 
now in the underwriters* room at 
Lloyd’s. The. bell is tolled on the 
receipt of important news 

libc-ralism whh-h exteinh-d l,o 
rationalisuL ujul an evangn-liealism 
which included pii-tism. On tlni 
fall of the. Im[)eria,l reginit^ in tln^ 
First Great War, a eiiangC' came 
over the relations of Gbut-ch and 
state under tln^ Weimar n^publit-an 
constitution ; but this govermm-nt 
was short-lived, and National 
Socialism arose under lUtlc)-. In 
the early days of the Nazi move-- 
ment, Chi-istianity was reeogni/a-d 
as the 24th article of the party 
programme ; but as llith-rism 
developed its anti-Clirlstian ehaa-- 
acter was unmistakable, and tln^ 
Nazi state more and rnon^ sought 
to use the Church for its politic-al 
ends. This led to much division 
within th(‘ ranks of the (tlim-eli, 
whose religions work was cnrricil 


(in niidi-r i-rcat dilbcidly. But 
r('S(ilute re.'iiMl'ancc w;ifi ol1cr(‘d by 
iminy pastors and (•<m;';r('y;at.ionM ; 
and t.ln’s nava-d tla- lunil (d' tla^ 
Chnrcli for t.ln- da\' of Idu-ration 
whieli cana- wit li ilu- colbipf-a^ of 
Nazism in C.Mo. Nrr Calviidsm ; 
Reformat ion. 

l*. (Janicghi Btiupfion 

liilif iixjt'oiifil/, bnllM-rjin (’.\cbi 
|)cdia., .bi("(d) a.nd I S!l{l ; 

1 )oc( riiiiil 'rboohip.y nf (ho bn I In ‘ran 
Chiirob, 11, Soliinid. Lna,. (raiis, 

1 Sllih d'bo Liilln'ran Mo\‘(‘iaoo( la 
Rni'JaiMl. 1 1. R. dia-itba, I SDO ; ( ’on 
fos.-ucanil llia((a\\ of (la* lailhoran 
( liai'cb, .1 . W . i t icliaril, 1 110!)* 

Lutine, La. A I'lvncli fnpa((‘ 
c;ip(nr(‘d l>y tin' Briliali, R(‘na,mcd 
II.IM.S. LntiiUN she aaih-d in | 71)!l 
for 'IV\('I. olf tin- N(‘t In-rla ml; 
(‘o.asl., carryiny, ncarl) I' LtKMI.IKM) 
in Mpc(‘i(-. Tin- rdiip v\aa wrecked, 
IIktc b(‘ing oidy om- survivin’. 
Dntsdi (ishenm-n nblMim-d I lions, 
amis of ponml'f woi'tb of /*;olil 
from flu- wreck, and lictvvi'cn LS.A7 
ami Lsdl aboni I’ltkHOd wa-i 
rccov (‘ri‘d. In I !) I 1 an at I cinpt n as 
inrnri- In brio,", up I he bulk of I la- 
tri-asni’c, bnf after inovim'; a 
million ton.-; of sa ml only b ciainii 
of gold wen- r<‘c( IV ('I'cd, 

Lutine Bell, Ih-ll of tin' obi 
frigal'i- Lntinc (e.s.), Ibiriny; (la- 
at.tnmpt.s to r('C(iv(‘r tla- tii-asnrt- 
lost wla-n the vc-sscl was vvri-cki-d, 
tla- ship’s b('ll was salvaya-d ami 
a Her wards snspciali-d in llie 
rostruin of tla- room at. Lloyd's, 
London, w la-i-i- I la' main bnsim-.-is 
of insnrama- i.-i t ran.-iai'ted. 'Tla- 
r(‘C(-ipt' of important la-wa, saich as 
n vvrc(-k or t he arriv id of an over 
dm- v(‘SM(-I, is annonnci-d by tolling; 
t.la- bell, 

Luting, Ida- tla- details of this 
nii.xturi-, n.-u-d tor tilling orilieoM 
ami ei’aek.s, Lute. 

Luton, Bornugb and indiiMt rial 
tnwn in Heds, KnglinaL It stnmlM 
m-nr tla- Monree <d' tin- L<‘a, IIO m. 
N.W. of London, 
fi'ln^ eliii*f build- 
ing i.s (In- parish 
e b u r V li o f N . 

Mary, a largi- 
erueiform build, 
lug, pa,rlly Marly 
Unglisli, with a 
imi(|U(-lu-xngnaal 
bapl'istery. A mnv town ball in 
ela.H.sie design, opiau-d in UkRI, r<' 
plac(-d one Imna-d down during tlie 
peaen celebrations of fhdy, ll)l!l. 
Luton was one(^ tla^ e(nit-re of the 
strawplail, industry, and the maun* 
fact. lire of ladit-K* halH iH.Hl ill a. staple 
tra.(l(\ thougli straw is not. now’ a 
major material, 01 Ian’ important 
prodm-tH inebnb- tnolor e-irs and 
lorri(-H, nnroplam*n, ball la-arings, 
.se i<»n I i fi (' i n s I r a ra e n I s , a n d 
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Luion, Bedfordshire. The Town 

Hall, opened 1930. II; was built to 

replace a former hall, destroyed by 
fire in July, 1919 

(‘hoinicalH. Luton, nxtduHivo of 
L(‘agniva atid Litnhury vvanlH, 
ConnH a bor. (^onstituciKiy. 'rh(U'<^ 
art! gra,mtna.r H(!h<)()lH for girls ntitl 
boys. Luton Hoo niaiision, built, 
by Itobt'i't Atbini for tlu' 3r(t t'jir! (»f 
JluliC, 17012, witli an artga,ll(‘ry and 
collt'ttiion of ta[)(‘Htri<\s, (’uniitun!, 
jcw(!lry, etc., was ofxuK'd to the 
public by ISir Harold W'tuulu!!- in 
1000. Pop. (lOol) II0,3SI. 

Lutsk (l^olisb Luck). Town of 
Idvraiut! S.S.II., in the rtigion of 
\'oIbyuia, fornitu'ly a Poli.sb co. It 
IS 4(i in. 10. of Vladiinii', on tilt' 
Mtyr and Hit' riy. (Voiu Kazalin to 
Brt'st-Litovsk. O’ht'rc arc cloth 
laclorics, i.aunt'rics, and paper 
mills. In the I Ith century Lutsk 
wa.s th(‘ capital of a,n irult'pcndent 
prin<‘ipa,lity ; after passing into 
the hands of the .Lithiianians and 
Pok'H, it was annexed to Russia in 
1701. 

'I’lie baUkss of Lutsk in the 
Pirst (Ircait Mdu’ took pla(‘e in 
lOloand 101(5. Fol- 
lowing up sti'ongly 
from tlu' laipture 
of Kovc'Iaml Madi- 
niir Volynsk, an 
A list ro-(d‘nna,n 
force took Ijiitsk, 

Ang.Ol, lOlT). On 
the night of 8ept. 

7-8 the Russians 
lannehed a eount- 
er-olfensive ; on 
Wept. 23 they 
captured vital posi- 
tions N. of Lutsk, 
and the town again 
fe 11 into t h e i !• 
hands. They had 
outrun their* lines 
of communication, 
how^ever, and were 
forced to retire on 
Sept. 28. On June 


•L 101(5, Russians in iJu! \'olhviiia, 
ar<‘a, a(,ta<’k<‘d N,\\'. towards Lutsk 
and S.W. towards Bi'ody and 
L<md)('rg (now Lwow). Lutsk ((dl 
to ilu!m within two (hiys, a gain 
of 20 m. ; pushing on, th(‘y piuu'- 
(ra-L'd l,o within 20 in. of Kov(d 
and the sanu! di.stanc(‘ of V'^hulimir 
Volynsk. 

Aft(u' l.he pai'tition of Poland by 
(hs'inany and Russia, in S(‘pt. 
1030, Lutsk was included in the 
R,u,ssi;m '/one. 1Ti(‘, (h'lmiuiis 
cap! lin'd it a(, tlie <uid of 1011 and 
lu'ld i(, until h'('b. .7, 1011, wlii'ii 
tluu'r gaiTison was drivi'ii out hy 
units of t,h(‘ 1st Rkrainian army. 
It wi'iit, A\’i(,h ( 111 ! r(‘H(» ol’ N'olh ynia, 
to Russia by the 
R, u s s o - P o 1 i sh 
treaty sigruul in 
Aug.; 10-17. 

Lutterworth. 
iMa,rk(!t town of 
Leicestershire, 
hhigland. Itsta-nds 
on tli(‘ {Swift, 7 m. 

N. F.of Rughy and 
00 in. hy rIy. from 
London. It 
cliii'lly famous for 
its a..ssoeiationH 
with John \Vy- 
elillV!, r(‘el,or h(M'(‘ 

1374 84. S. Mary’s 
ehni'ch, a. line old 
huilding, contains 
(hi! pulpit and other relics of i, he 
r(‘foi'im‘r. 4’h(*i‘e is an ohi'lisk i,o 
his memory in tlu' town. Market 
day, riiursday. Pop. (1071) 
parish, 3,107. 

Luttrell Psalter. Knglisli 
illunu’na,t(‘d mann.seript of ilu* 
14th century. FxecuRul about 
134-2 for {Sir QoolTroy Luttrell, it 


is oiu' of till! most interi'sl ing illu- 
niinatml luanuseripts and is pre- 
ser\'ed in the Ri'iRsh Museum. It 
is illustrat,ed with a lovu'ly sm'ii's 
of miniatures, in glowing eoloui's, 
di'pii'ting sports, pastiiines, eus- 
ioms, biisiness nudJiods, and (*v('ry 
aspi'ct of country hJe, 

Lutyens, Siu Fowin L,\ni).ski';k, 
(18(50 10‘I4). A Riaiish ariLiti'et. 
P»oru March 20, 18(50, lu' studimi 
all thc' R.(1.A. anil hegunhis eari'ci' 
in 1888. During the LSOOs he 
(lesigni'il ('ouulii’y houses and, in 
I’olla horal ion wit h (hM'I.riuU' Oekyll, 
garih'iis not, able for line sciisi' of 
detail. 11 is ebiiJ’ works in Lomlon 
ineltideil Ibimpstiaid ({arden 


iSu burl), {S. John’s I usi ituliu 4’id'tou 
vSt. ; liousi'H in Little (k)Il<‘ge S(,. 
and {Siniili {Sip, \V<*stminster ; 
Britaunii! Ilousia Finsbury {Sip; 
Midhind Bank, Pieeadilly ; (!l('va» 
lion of Midland Bank, ’ Poultry ; 
and fonntaiiiH in Trafalga,r Sip 
In 1012, whim a member of Hie 
udvisory eoinmittee to the govern. 

inimt of India,, 
Lntyi'us, with Sii' 
Herbert Raker, 
designed (be site 
and arebiteelural 
sebeme of New 
Dellii. J'his grain 
dioise eonee|)tioii, 
like i,he R.( k euHie- 
dral at Liverpool, 
ranks atnorig bis 
most ainbitiouH 
a e h i e v e men ts, 
though in the U.K. 
he is a,s,soeiated 
eluijly witbilomes- 
tii! a, rebit, eel, lire, 
and lias been de- 
Hcribeil as the imio- 
vatorolThe modern 
country hou,se. As 
an arehiieet, he 
wuiH sail! to have 
e.volved from the 
pieiiUresiiue l,o 
t,he mimuinenlal, 



T from fcho Psalter, showing Sir Geohrey 

toiirnamout. Hers 

eampped by his wile, who hands him helmet and pennon, while another 

lady carries (lie Luttrell shield 



Lutterworth. Leicestershire. Parish church of S. Mary, 
restored and enlarged since the time of Wyolille 

I'oirnlirir, 
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The Cenotaph in Whitehall (repu- 
ted to have been worked out on a 
scribbling block during luncheon) 

expresses his 
sense of a 
national monu- 
ment. Other 
war memorials 
included those 
at \Mllera- 
B r e 1 0 n n e u X 

a— T -ismmrjmmmmmmsm UUd ManChCStCr. 

Sir Edwin Lutyens, He designed 
Britisli architect Hampton Court 

bridge ; the tomb of George V at 
Windsor (with Reid Dick as 
sculptor) ; an open-air memorial to 
George V, Windsor ; the Queen’s 
doll’s house ; Benson Court, Mag- 
dalene College, Cambridge, etc. 
Lutyens was elected A.R.A. in 
1913, R.A. in 1920, president of 
the Royal Academy in 1938. 
ICnigbted 1918, he received the 
O.M. 1942. He died Jan. 1, 1944. 
Consult Lives, E. Lutyens, 1942 ; 
A. S. G. Butler and 0. Hus.sy, 1951; 
Candles in the 8un, Lady Emily 
Lutyens, 1957. 

His third daughter (Agues) 
Elisabeth (b. 1906) achieved dis- 
tinction as a composer of chamber 
music and music for films. 

Liitzen. Town of E. Germany, 
12 m. IS. W. of Leipzig, famous as the 
scene of two ^eat battles. On 
Nov. 16 (N.8.), 1632, Gustavus 
Adolphus, king of Sweden, died in 
defeating the Imperialists under 
Wallenstein. On May 2, 1813, 
Napoleon defeated the Prussians 
and Russians. 

In 1632 Gustavus was cam paign- 
ing in Germany. With 20,000 men 
he marched from Naumburg to 
pick up a contingent of Gormans, 
for \\ allenstein was near Liitzen, 
and a battle was soon almost in- 
evitable. On Nov. 15 news that 
Wallenstein had sent off a con- 
siderable force on a plundei'in" 
expedition caused Gustavus to 
change his plans. He turned 
to;wirds Liitzen to find and to 
nght a weakened enemy. 

The enemy was ready. On Nov 

-9,000 strong, was drawn up neai' 
Liitzen. The infiiiitry were in 
masses in the centre ; the cavalry 
were on the wings ; the artillerv 
were m the front. The 8wedish 
army had its trained infantry in 
smaller groups, but it, too, ‘had 
cavalry on the wings and artillery 
in front. After some artiileiy ex- 
emrnges, the battle was jonicd. 

The Swedish horse dashed against 
their foes and put them to flight, 
but the mhintry, who had also 
taken the initiative, were not able 
o equai that peiformance. A 


I* I'cnimI .illai-lv ; w.iihic til! ImiI! 
idcfi e\Ii.iu: 4 rd. he j Ik h 

III ni.ikc .1 i-tij 
’t in Ihr ciM-nis line; 
.‘iinl, |»llehiie< lnr\\ ,im1 In;. r(';.erve, 
(ilii.slied I lie bat I be 

IfdzOW, I'hMN'ein. I’nON'i' pf 
I!) 10). r>(tlieiiiiaii In .litrian 


stout fight was wagc'd at close 
quarters^ and while tiiis vva.s pi'o- sidefi vmmv c' 
ceecling (histavnis, leading bis nu'ii lorwiii'd 1 00 
to a threatened [lart ol’ tin' line, v\ it b eaae ab 

was killed. Wbillenstein’s nuni 1 lien ' ' 

met with a, temporary .siiece.'-iH mil il 
Bernhard of Snxe-Wm’ma.r, ha ving 

taken over tlu' cominaiid, sue I . r M V / . I M M I f M M 4 1 1 1 111 1 1 n r M M , B 1 1 < 

cawded in ra.llying tin' Mwiales, and b(dnn",ed to a mdde faiiiiK nl (bid 

the lost gums a.Md l.li(‘ groimd win*!' I'lHinti’v, but nn In im't ber';i .ade 
recajitnred. The bust, 
stages of the battle j 
began with the ebarg(' ' 
of Wallenstein’s eavaJiy, ' 
just returned from tlitn'r 
foray. They m(‘t with 
some sneeess, hut tlun'r 
leader, Pappenheitn, was 
killed. The Nwialisli 
roserve.s then ad va, need, 

V a i el hai'di d) 
d'^'‘'''nt .lie ua-i 
a mein her e( ( he 
\n d riaii I b-jeb 
dii", iSN.i S!), 
and limu Ins I 
I t e In i (leal b uaa 
I hambi'i lam (o 

y (be emjii'rer III 

,, Vn''t na. Alm-b 

a ^ ‘ '^'‘^1 ' lime ua i 

JHMII m Km* 

:j land, a n d h e 
b"li I I 111' I lebe 1 . 




Luxembourg, Paris. Salle du livre d'or, mUliUT lu thi' * niide'i .ni 
palace, where the ffolden book of roaordu of llm'rrignlnK bin m ''Ibi \ enii* 
family was formerly kept. Walls and coiling wore tlrn'orntod i ' 
by pnpils of Eubons. Top. ditht. oouth Jronl .>1 Iho imlm.,' ‘ “ " " •' " '■ ‘ •" 

lUKl tlicir (.liai-fio I, I, A (lay. « ml,. ,„i l!nl,r,„ia' !i,' 

for tho IiH|Kinji,iiNl.s flial. 'n,,. mlo liia In, I,- |!,,I,i ima , \ii 

la mai'lic'd l,y a, ('h,i[i(,| and nHn.,' Illaluni'al ,Ski Irli, If,;,,;- 

momoimk (,y™ (Jaseviia Ailol- .if |!„|„.„„a„ I,,,,. Vs,,,,'. 

()hus; fhii-tyicara Uar.) I.il’,. a,„l Tin,, ■, VI,, ,l,.| ,|,,|iii 

IS.'ll), 


been rodiici'd to a, i'iiiIk.,' |iy |,j,., ina,,,^ l!viiii\ n 

Riiasiau iiaiuiiaiKii ImiI, I,,, had, liy (;,T„ia,i „|,|„.|, 
tlic apravK of l.Si;t, 2110,01)11 rm;-, I,,- ,■„t,.„.,| ||„- I-, ,, , lai iri u' 

till .lined l•l,ll,,■,■nt,|•a,(.|„||.s. l|„ hinii,.. hi m \i„ , i ,di 

Z'ii ■>' a'nd".","'"'', il! 

fforndViL ^ iV'i,!' 

am', .ruse’ lui„' 'liy an 'at.'a.rkVn' l.ha 'i,'i,',!'h l':,'.':;';.;'!''' V 'i,',';;; " 

I:;:::;: 

was dui'Ctod ai-aiiiali Naai(ili.,i,i's an, u , ,‘''V' 

HKbt mul TIui .•iiinlii.a.d iHitii. 11,. Zl il";. 'h , V'i''' Thil 

mg Liitizen. Atllnin Mieuvi 1 *< ki t hull (eelnp 1 )md it-bland 

heard Wit Omnni/kin' ' • NapoltMin uas rmuimetl the Kni/uw in loll) 
iieaiu vviiigenstmn .s gnn.M niH'inmi' le-, . I, * inn/. 

the atUck on his redd, rem' mifl‘ r m i 'ilonumdnm, l|m 

divinhig his plan, lie .nillnnVd * 1'* *0 one . .mdle 

tl.ps.,o„r „r a,,,ti„„, '’'tuVwIdX'' ^ , , 

old |iniin|,lii(.MN,,laiiii<'da I'liiml.,.,'. i„.,7, iA‘ ' 

scUomo. H.M„.Ka,iK«,lal,al.|,|,. I',.. 

serve, and diaiiiiHcd tho l•<.mai, III,.,' I ’ ""■,*"'Iomo |,,.h ,,1 i|,„ 

J ontHmiund... .Vr.l,.,.,„..a l,ml,|„„d,, „„d ,i.,. 
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lUOHi. Hdjuih’ly |)('(j|»l('(I portaon of 
ih(' coimli’y. Iron iw miiu'd, Hlailo 
(piarricd, find <a(Msti-ii‘oH m;MUU 
fa.clurcd. If \vn,M H('V('r(‘d from (lio 
^rjiiid diicliy of Luxi'mbui'ji; ii» I S.'tl), 
Ar(‘ai, l,7d(),s(|. in. Pop. 

Iiujcemlboiirg;'. Knaidi pjda.o(\ 
Hil.niitcd on h'fi, ba.idv of tlu' 
Si'iiK* in Pa.riM. If was d('sifi;n(*d in 
I(»ir» by .Iai('(|H(‘H do IlroHSt', for 
Mario do’ Modiid, a.nd tavaifod on 
( Ik' sii.o of a inaJision pmadianSod in 
Killi fi’om fh(‘ dno do PiiK'y- 
Lnxoinboui'fj;. Do Ib'osso wa.N in- 
sfruofod fo copy l‘iftii PaJaiOi' 
all f’Ion‘ii(’(\ bnf l.fu' iK'si/jjn, wifli 
ifs fwo bold Hanking;; pjvvilions, 
bi'aii's liflib' i'oHi'mblaaH ‘0 l,o fho 
la<i.f('r. d’lio <|U(‘on aidornial fhi' 
palai(‘(‘ in flu' oostlii'Hf inaniua*, buf 
aiffi'r Ik'I' (loa,lih if was n<‘'A<‘<''l.('d. 
In liS.'ili fli<' pa.la.oo vvaiS ailniosti ('ii- 
firi'ly roniodolb'd by A. d(‘ (bsors, 
who i‘xf('nd(‘d (Ik^ jL’iaii'diai facyuh'! 
by nioro fliaai oiu^-fliird, aaid n*- 
a,rraing(‘d fla" inforior. d’lu' Musbo! 
dll Duxian lioni’im, famons for ifs 
oolloofion of inodi'i’ii works of aa’li, 
is on tilu' D. sid(^ of t,b<‘ biiildin;.';. 
d’lio laixiMii l)onr^ 4 ' Dairdi'iis, oiaipn- 
a;IIy hiiiil onf by .1. di' Ib’ossi', ai“(^ 
('Xlionsivi' and lioanliifnl. 

Luxembourg, h’liANvois IImnim 
liv) Mon'I'Moiu'Inov - Ibni'rMviUii'], 
Du KM OK (KiliS 1)5). h’ri'noli sold- 

ii'r, Hoi'n da,n, 
S, I(i2S, in 
Iku’is, Ii(^ wuiM 
H'la.fod fo fli(^ 
(londb family, 
aaid was I'dii- 
oadcd wifh his 
0 o u H i 11 , fho 
fijroali (’ondb 

{(l.V.). d’o ON- 

FrancoisLuxombourff, ilus j-nn- 

Frouch soliUor ‘ "’I’*' 

HO<1U(‘IIOO Ol 

ihihr sliari^ in fho Prondo, fho two 
imfia’od fh(^ Slianish soi'vioo fo- 
gofhm*. In 11)51) Pram, mis 
('nf(‘rod fhi^ Prmioli a.rmy and soon, 
luivinpi; niarriial an Inm-oss, was 
ma<h^ <lnk(x In fho, war fhaf 
bofj;an in ho wa/S in oonuuand 
of a foroo which chdoadiod flu^ Dufcli 
undia- William of Draaipfix hnii his 
ro])ufaiion was made by a rofroal, 
ho conducfi'd from Dirocht whim 
followi'd by superior forcixs. Ilo 
capfurod Valonoiomu's dnrin/j; tin* 
war that onth'd in I <178. On the 
renewal of war in llkSl) .Duxean- 
bourg, rogardi'd iw Praiuio’s iirst 
Holdior, was |mt in command in 
Mandors, when’) ho boat his life- 
long ad vm'sary, William of Orange, 
at Htoinkirk, Ang. 3, 1(51)2, 

and No(n*win<l(Mi, Jidy 21), 1(592. 
Ho died in Paris, Jan. 4, 1(595. 

Luxemburg. Oountry and a 
grand duchy of hlnropix It com- 
prises the y. portion of Ardennes 



LUXEMBURG 


I lighhMids, (h'aining to (.lie Mo.s(‘ll(\ Ijiixmiihurg, like iihos S. Nothm’- 
which forms i(,s S.P. fronlJ'r. hnnfM, rolx'llod aigainsli William; 
l5olgium li(\s to the N. and W^,, jind whim in 1829 the powm’s re- 
IfZL..!/ I'* fb(^ 8i., eogriiziMl Bidginrn a.s a separate 

a, ml (hu'inany to eountry, Pr-imidi-spisi, Icing W. Lux* 
the P. lisarmiis emhurg (.sve Imxi'inhourg) wa.s 
999 H<i, m. givim to lior, bh Lnxomhnrg ri^- 

'riu' ohic'f <‘C 0 “ rnaining a, gra.ml duchy with 
noinii! import- Williasn a,s its diiko. d’his grand 



liUXOiabiu'K iirms 


ano.e of tlie state dueliy, Die pnssmit Dnx('ml)nig, 
is in tlii^ S.W., joim'd the (hirinaiii customs union 
whero the Min- iu 18*12. Diiriugl8I5 (5(5, the grand 


ott(‘ iron-field stri'tolu's in(,o dueliy, largeorsmaJl, wa,sa, niemhis’ 
Praneia Up to I9M IJolginm of I, ho (hu'imin (ioidodiuvition. In 
inipor't(‘(l ({uantitii'H of iron on^ 1 8(57, by the treaty of Loudon, tlio 
Irom lienx whih' a* good (hutl more powers dooIairtMl if indopomhmti, 
was furmsl info pig jpon guairairdiOtod ifs nontiradify. 

(^xporhsl fo (hu-ma.ny, 'Plirisi- Ou fho (h^aDi ol' Williaitn ID in 
liffliM of (h(‘. anuv is oulfivadnd ; 1 890, flu^ Nol.luu'la,nds passisl fo his 

oafs and pofafoi's Ixdng fho main daiighfor Whlludminai ; htif ad Diat 
crops, fhon wduaif. 'riu^ vim^ is firno snoia^ssion in Lnxomhurg waiS 
grown in (,h<^ Mosi^lo valh'y ; a,ud rivsfriel.cd fo mah\M, and (Jic grand 
Iinrsi's a.nd cal.flo aix^ ri'arod. ddio dueliy wmil/ (a) Adolfihus (d. 1905), 
chief riviu' is tlunSiiriMir Sailor. In a moniher ol* fho i^ldiu' hrn,noh of 
addiOon (n Luxmuhurg, fhi^ o.api- fho house of Nas.sau. Ilo wuis siic- 
fah iJu‘ child' fowu.s a,n‘ PoOi, oiaalod hy his son \VhlIia,m (d. 
Dillerdange, and Dndidangix Most 1912), and whim if hiaiaano appar- 
ol fhe pi'oplo ar(‘ It.U. 'Fln^ govt, onii l-ha.f wifh him fho nnile lino of 
is in (b<' Ininds of ai ohaanher of 52 fhi^ Nn.ssaiU laiinily would imd, ai bivv 
dopufiixs eloefisl for live yiairs aaid waiS jiassed allowing fhe aiau^ssion 
a caJ)iii(d/. Pof). ( 195(5) .‘ii 1,(522. of (‘(mutlos. ( Iharloliiio (h, rhm. 22, 
Luximihurg originafod in a 189(1), secoml of Williaan’s si.x 
o,ouufy, ereafisl in fhe Ufh ctsi- dnaighfers, hiMuimo grand diichoss 
(lUry, ami (ladcing i(,H inune from i(.s on fho aihdicadiou of her sistior 
chief fowui. Its o.onniiS hocami^ Mairi(% diui. 9, 1919, 
so imporl.a.nf (ihat in 1208 one of Alfhough Dormany wa.s among 
flumi, Himry, wa,s chosim mu- fho siguatorioH of fho ia’eafy of 
poror, and in the Mfh ci'iiiury (rho London, 18(57, she invUidial Lu.x- 
liouHo of lai.xomlmrg was om^ of cmbiirg, simnlfaimsmsly wifh her 
the chief familio.s of Puro[)(‘. 9\> it atfack on Belgium, in i9l4. A do- 
holongcd flohn, 


king of Bohemia. 
In MM till'd uehy, 
as flic county hail 
boon since 1251, 
became part of 
Burgundy and 
thus luiter jiasHcd 
to the C'lupi'ror 
(diaries V. Itw'as 



L. 

(irrrifihoh} / 

II «}?X, 


a possession of o J J 

luH iloHcondantH, r"'*mv 


•( '■•••wn'iwwni.i** j, , ' 


the kings of 
Spain, from 1555 
ill) 1712, wdicii if 
passed hy ar- 
rangomouf to 
Ausfria. d’ho 
Prciich comiuor- 
ed it 1795. 

97 le congress 
of Vienna, 1815, 
made it a. graml 
duchy, and gave 
it as a por.sonal 
duchy to William 
I of the Nether- 
lands in exohango 
for the Oraugc- 
N assail posses- 
sions in (bw- 
many. In 1820 
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LuxomburK. Map o! the grand duchy, showing itsi 
position between Germany, France, and Belgium 
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In yupt., Luxiunbiir^ vviim 

givGii ti zone of occupniion in filio 
Eifcl dist. of (Joi-Fnatiy. 

The Luxemburg govt., during 


fcaclnnent of German troops tore 
up the rails at Trois \ ierges on Aug. 

1, 1914, and during the night 
strong forces entered Luxemburg, 
asserting that the French were its exile m London, (Uitored m 1. M l 
marching against it. A proclama- into a convention with tlu' Nether, 
tion announced that the occupa- lands and Belgian exiled gov l.s. lor 
tion would be only provisiona.1 ; a post-war customs union ol the 
nersonal and religious liberty three countries. Ihitilient-iou in 


would be respected ; iron discip 
line of the German occupying 
forces would be maintained, and 
all requisitioned goods paid for in 


1947 brought the Ihavelux eiis 
toms union into t'ormnl oxistenei' 
on Oct. 20 (.w Benelux). 
Luxemburg partieipab'd in tim 


cash. The Germans broke all their European Itt^eovcry Lrogra,mni(\ 

in the Brussels treaty, lO hS, and 
in the North Atlantic treaty, 1010, 
Luxemburg. Town and (^spilal 


Ihinu^ 


promises. Luxemburgers were 
seized as hostages, forcibly enrolled 
in the German army, condemned to 
death for alleged offences, though as 
far as is known none wa.s executed. 

The country was 
stripped of food 
and raw materials, 
and was not evacu- 
ated until the arm- 
istice, Nov.lljl91S. 

By the treaty of [jk j 
Versailles, Luxem- 
burg ceased to 
belong to the 
German customs 
union. In 1921 it 
concluded a cus- 
toms union with 
Belgium. 

The Germans 
again invaded un- 
defended Luxemburg on May 10, and steel working, brmving, and 
1940. The standing army of 250 tanning. The town lii^s pnrlly in 
could offer no resistance, and ruler the valley, with the oldiu' portion 
and govt, fled to France, then to of the plateau aliove, ami many 


of the grand duchy of luixiunburg. 
It stands on the Alzetbx Odie eldel 
buildings a,r(' jJie 
(Lurehes of S. 
Miehaedaud Noire 

- and Mh' 

pala(!e. Oduudi u rc h 
'rj* nf y. QuirinuH is 

hewn out of solid 
roek. .'\t OIK' (lime 
Luxmuhurg was 
regardial as oiu^ ol' 
the stroiigi'sl, Cor 
tresMC'H in Europe, 
LfSl (brtilic.* 

UitiouH wiu’e (!('■ 

Luxemburg. Great viaduct, built d in I H(i7. 

in 1801 across the P6trusse valley llie (Mihm iii- 

duHti'K'.M ar<‘ iron 



Canada, and in 1941 went to 
London. On July 28, 1940, a Ger- 
man civil governor of Luxemburg 
was appointed. The German 
language was made compulsory ; 


streets zig-zag up^ ilui slopi's or 
ascend hy step.s. flu' name mean t 
little town. Bop. (1050) 0H.002. 

Luxemburg, B.osa ( 1 870-101 0). 
German socialist. OlMmvisli origin, 


Luxemburg was again included in slio was horn at y^nmosc, Itussjau 
the German customs union; and Poland, March 5, 187(1, niece of a 
the Nazi system of education was founder of the Bank of Poland, 
introduced. On Aug. 30, 1042, the Having studied eimtiomh'M at 
grand duchy was annexed to the Ziirieli, she lu'eanu^ a tirofcHHor in 
Reich. The people endured wonso economic scienec, hut gidling into 
hardships than in the First Groat troufilo witli thc^ auGiorit.ieH, <'h- 
War ; young men were called up caped d(H)orl,ation to MilK'iia, hy 
for German labour service or flight to Berlin, where in I H08 slm 
service in the army, and one in ten married Gustav lJih('ck tn Hi't'ure 
of the pop. was sent to forced German citizimship. Proh^ssor of 
labour or a concentration camp. economhiH iii Berlin, she won nofor- 
On Sept. 10, 1944, troops of the iety as Red Rosa. Who joiru'd forn'H 
U.S. 1st army crossed the frontier, with Karl LiehkiUHdit and was Hie 
the Germans retiring before them, founder of Polish soelal dimiocraev 
They liberated the city of Luxem- A cripple, small of staturis hut'a 
burg mtact the same day. The speaker and writer whosi^ violence 
German counter-offensive in the was almost equalled by her iihilitv 


Ardennes (q.v.) made part of Lux 
emburg the scene of bitter fighting 


she was long on th(i (Mlitorial st.alT of 

Deo., 1944-Jan 1945, and delayed War Hhe wan itn,)riw.ni.<| (dr anti- 
the return of Jhe grand duohesa militari.sm. biboratod aCtor the 


until April. During the Second 
Great War, Luxemburg changed 
from a rich to an impoverished 
country, with thousands homeless, 
and a third of the land devastated. 


revolution of Nov., 1018, hIk' took a 
loading part in theuSpartaeist (( !om- 
munist) movement and, being 
arrested with LiidikiU'cht in Berlin 
on Jan. 15, 1919, by a patrol of the 


CIVIC guard, vaa Kilkal, it u.ia Ih^. 
licvi'd, In llic limb. Ilci' :.(udy of 
Hh' Ruii.iian ic\ olid imi. u Inch had 
Im'cii I 111' inc.piral um *'1 ( hr nm\ (^. 
nuMil mIk' led. ua.i i'caicd P.rkb 
iS'cf' Spar! a ciata. 

Luxeuil. 'ri'Uii of I'Vaticc, ni I he 
(h‘pl . ol I laid c Sariu\ ! ( i:i 1() 
N.Wh ol laii'ca a( thr ba .r uf (he 
\'oa;',('M. The mineral balh.s were 
known to I he Iloinnna. O'licrr ari' 
a liiK' M I h end iiry chin ch nml 
ruins nf u umnnahnA lonndrd in 
50B hy S. ( \tlnmhmiu'i. 

Lux Mimdi (I-aL, Imjd of (he 
world). Name i'.nru tun rnllrclion 
of (hrnl(»g,ieal e.'ianya puhli ihrd in 
ISSO. 'I'lir edilnr Wim ( ’lun lrn ( hu*e, 

I Ii('n lu'ad nf I hiacy I Ituiar, ( Klnnl, 
v\ hn vvrn|<' nim on Tin* lir|\ Spirit 
and Inapirnl ion. The hnnk w a < an 
allempl In pi'rnicatc (hr high 
clnii'ch iiclinnl v it h I hr i c;ail(:i nl 
moih'ni Ihhlind rial n imn. and ns 
Miirh win Mnlcnlly iiaiadcd hy 
(hr inoi'i’ (’(unm a( ivr rhnrrluiUMi, 

Lnxor (Arab, rl (^hj.an, iht' 
jitdari'a). Town o( n|ijicr Egypt, 
iSiluMird on the E, hank rf'tlu' 
Nile. 418 m, hy railway S,S,E. ni 
Cairo, i( gyves ita naiiir to the 
laiMU' dial. ()( llu' (,hMm ptnv, p 
ia u winin' rr'-mrl, atid ihe lotirial 
renin* lor i hr Thrhan plain, 

Luxiu', with lltr at||(ir<uil Kar 
na.k, (Muupnara tlu* annrnt tuty 
ol Thrlit'ii. 'I'hi* (wo parta wn’r 
romii'i’lrd hy n ptnf*ii avrmir 
in. long, llankrd t»y atotir 
Hphinxra. The lai\iu lem|iltg 852 
N. lung, hudt hy Ainenhoten III, 
r. l llM) H.r., in hnimtir o{ Aumn, 
Mul, ami thru* arn Rhona, wan 
railed (hr Uarrin of Anioti, tnul 
wart viaitnl aninialK hy the godT 
alaiiK'' in grral {iniup. It roui 
priaca a- rniiit IIM It. tiy ItiH It., 
with douhle rows of rlutjtn'rii 
(lapyrua rolmuna on fhrrr aiilra, 
tHmlVonlmg a ve iiihnlr w Imar roof 
wuM tmpportrd hy IL* funiilar 
r.oUmina. flryoml Uus a group of 
Humllrr cfmmhrn inrlmh's jt aiuir 
tiiiary tor (hr anrrrd hanpie and 
another wlnrfi was rimvrtied udo 
an early Ctipf ir rtunsdi. In froni of 
Um*' eonrt. is a rohunuule of 11 
rolumii.'i 52 ft . Itigh. 

Bt'Ion* f he orunnal laim Ilanieses 
If errrfrd a rouit, Ls7 ft, by HlK 
R,, aurrottnded by 7f pupyrua- 
rohmma, (hie rormu 'd the court 
in orrupird liy the Vfh rmtury 
foinh nuriqim ol (he Mnalim HaiiR 
Ahul Uuppag, whose annual feati' 
viil, with it.-i prore,fs:»mtt of hoatn, 
e<‘hor,H flu^ aarmnl fealivnl nl 
Anmn on thr aaine spot, Standing 
roIoHHi of the lung are phtred he- 
iwt‘en aonie of the ('olnmna, and 
Heiiftai fignis'n of hiinarlf lunl lilM 
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(hulk tho portal. Tho niaB- 
Hivo pyloTi IH H(uilpl.tinMl wilii 
r(^li(^rs (l(spi(‘.tinfjj tlu^ llit(K<^ darn* 
pni^n, aial wil.h (Ju^ po(^ti(^al nar- 
rative! of ( In' Kn.(l(\sh bat ( lo ciilkHl 
(ho of Ik'tilaur. 

In fronl. ot tln^ pylon h(,oo(1 hix 
coloHHal alainoN of Itaain'.Mtvs II, of 
which (:hnH> only art^ prcH(a‘vo(l. 


Due do Luyiies, 
French courtier 


((ard, Ang. 5, T ' ] 

15 7 8, aw a I ■ y ■ | 
youn,i^ nian lic' ' ' 

was infinuitc' i 

with LoniH 

jXnij In H 517 I 

a. ir a , n h tlu' Luyiies! 

(|U('(M) inotlu'r, French courtier 
M a^ r i <1 (^ ’ 

Mt'dici, bc'init larjL^(dy r('HpotiHil)lf', 
for lilio a,HHa..sninat.ion of Inu’ 
la.voiiri(i(\ donoini, Ilis inllin'iKN^ 
ovau’ Louia \va,M HUf)r('m(', and a.ftc'r 
n(\i»'o(.iaiinj[^ tin' trinity of An^ou- 
Idlin', 1(519, a,nd Huppr-caaintj; a 
Iln^nu'noli r<'l)<*llion, lu' la'cann^ 
const.a hio of Franco, 1(5121, At otnai 
In^ uinh'diook a. <'ainpa,i^n ay;aanHt 
llu' IIufj^in'noiiM, hut ra.pidly winv 
cutnlu'd 1o a, (ovc'r on Dtn*, id. 

Luz (Ilch., aJniond ia’i'i'). In 
tJu' O.T., tln^ old naiiu' for Ihddn'I. 


riv('r. W. of the valh'.y tlio Zain- 
haJ(‘,M raii^'O ha.s a, nn\a,n olovafcion 
ol’ 4,9(10 i't. ; F. of it tho Fantiorn 
Cordilh'i'a, (-alh'd in ita N. portion 
tin' Sierra Madrc, Hcm close to tho 
(‘oaati, and is ('(nitinin'd thron^di 
tihe ist, limns (o tln^ S.M. ; N.F. of it, 
(ihc (lara, hallos Sur connects the 
S. ('nds of tin' Sic'rra. Madrc and tin' 
(d.i'a hallos ( Iccidcni^ah'S. 

Th(‘ S. fX'ii insula, s ha,V(' a, bai'k- 
hone of Infill ,sj;i’ouihI, from whic'h 
ris(' i,sola(c(l peaks, of \\'hi<ih t-hc 
important is tln^ std! actavo vol- 
cano of Mayon, a, pi'rh'C't (!on(', 
7,91(5 ft. hip;h. Tin' land risivs 
st,ccply from tin' coast, s, and tlic 
coast, a.I slope's on tin' M. rc'ccMvc 
annual I’aiidnll of ovi'r 190 ins, 
lai'/nn wa.s s('(,tk'd by Spaniai’ds 
in t,ho l(5lih (‘('ntiiry and was a 
Sfianisli colony nnlil 1898, wln'ii 
it was cc'di'd t.o t in' U.S.A. In H)-I(i 
it b('(‘a,m(' [lart of I, ho in‘\i'ly~ 
Idrnn'd Ohilippino i-opulilic. 'Flic 










Philippines, is f)ased upon Tai^aiog, 
a IMalayan dialect. To[)acco, 
cotton, hemp, copra, rice, sugar, 
cacao, pineapples, and bananas 
are the principal agricultural 
products ; th-ere is considerable 
cattle raising to the S.W. of 
Laguna de Bay. 

Manila, capita] of the Philip- 
pines, and Quezon City, site of 
govt officcH, both lie in Luzon 

Baguio is the centre of the gold- 
mining area. Co])per, iron, and 
coal are also mined. In the central 
area of the W. coast is a chrome 
deposit, estimated to be the 
world’s largest, which has not yet 
been developed, 

Gen. MacArthiir wms in com- 
mand of combined Filipino-U.S. 
defence forces on Luzon when the 
Japanese invaded it on Dec. 10, 
1941, He succeeded in holding 
the enemy in check until Dec. 22, 
when some six to eight Japanese 
djvs. landed in Lingayon gulf, 
followed by steady reinforcements. 
Manila, declared an open city 
Dec. 25, bombed severely from the 
air next day, was entered by the 
Japanese, Jan. 2, 1942, U.8'. and 
Filipino forces having retired to 
Bataan pen., where they hold out 
until April 10, and the island of 
Corregidor, which surrendered only 
on May 6. U.S. forces returned to 
Luzon on Jan. 9, 1945, recapturing 
Manila in a battle lasting from 
Feb. 4 to 24. Isolated groups of 
Japanese were still holding out in 
the Sierra Madre when Japan sur- 
rendered in Aug, Luzon, particu- 
larly Manila a^id its neighbour- 
hood, suffered terrible devastation 
duiing the fighting. For a fuller 
account of the war in the Philip- 
pines, see Pacific War ; see also 
Bataan ; Mac Arthur, D. 

Lvoff, George LuGENiEViaii, 
Prince (1861-1925). A Bussian 
politician. Born Oct. 21, 1861, 
and educated at Moscow Uni- 
versity, he devoted his energies 
to educating the peasantry. ‘ In 
the famine year of 1891 he served 
on relief committees, and during 
the Russo-Japanese War was head 
of the Red Cross organization in 
Manchuria. In 1904 he came into 
prominence in connexion with the 
Zemstvo congresses which started 
the constitutional movement. To 
the first Duma he was returned as 
a leader _ of the Constitutional 
Democratic party known as the 
Cadets. For signing the manifesto 
at Viborg calling upon the people 
to refuse taxes, he was debarred 
from sitting. Prime minister in the 
provisional government 1917, he 
resigned owing to differences with 
the Socialists on the land ciuestion. 


He left Russia, on t.lu' adv(Mit off be wlK'lmingly IMvraiiiian in popiil-u 
Sovied r(\giuHa visiting Ih'iluiu and l.ion, tlu' city remaiiK'd pnabnuin- 
the U.S.A., and di(‘<l lilai'cli 7, 1 1)25. a.iitly Polisii. At t in' part.if ioii of 
Lvoff, Aiuoxis b’iooiKM{,()ViT<'U rolaiid in 1772 Lvov was reiiamiMl 
(I799-1H70). itussia.i) c‘ompo,s(a'. Lcanber/’ and becaaiu'ca pital itf tiu' 
Born June 6, 17!)!), Iu‘ (‘id.eia'd the Austrian [ll■o\'mee of ( h>di(Ma. 
army and attaux'd t.Iie rank of Ia'ov ^vaM tiu' seiau' ot hitter 
general. McNinwhile h(‘ luul givam liglitiin!?; in I.Ik' bhirf <!reat\\'ar, flu^ 
much time to niusie, a?ul in LS26 lirst battb' for it la, ‘din," Ironi Anp., 
snc(^coded his faUior as iliia'ctor of' 21 to N('p(., 2. I!)l I. wbon il tell (,(» 
music at the iinn('rial eliupid, Nf,. Uk' ll.nuaiana willi 100. ()))() pri 
Petersburg. He- was an <‘X(‘('ll(uiti sonm’s, Iti'id orin,", if’i old name of 

violinist and is ronuuti Ix'nsl as f,be Lvov, < be Riei.aian i ;ad. up ar» 

eouii)oser of the pn‘-r('vohitionarv adnonistralion, bid in Juni\ I!)lt5, 
nationa.l aaitlumi of Russia. Iledied it was la'orcnpied b\ tlio Auid riaua 
Dee. 16, 1870. durin,"; Maekeniien'.a ad\ .oiee. b’i'e 

Lvov (Polish Lwow; (huauan ((niad riol.a oeeni:re<| in I!) 1 7 ami 

Lemberg), (dity ol the Ukraine 1!)IS, lonimited by aeparal ialu, 

S.S.R. which also gives if.s nanu' bnl (In' city paaai'ti info Rn.iaian 
to a region. Lvov, 
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wdiich means tlie City 
of Ijinns, lie's in tlu' 
eastern district Ik‘- 
twceii the (Sau ami 
Zbruecz rivers. f4itu- 
ated between two low 
ridges on tlie gnait 
cast-west route fi'om 
Cracow to Kiev, it 
was the capital of 
Red RuUionia, part 
of the (au'lv Polish 


poa.'K'aaion intfil 

l‘.)2 1 . w lieu d was 

I'eded f.o Poland, 
I didi'r Poliali 
rule, Lvov waa 
liu’l lierdev elopi'd 
, ^ aa u eidltind and 
eounmTeial een 
lr»' am! beeanm 
a link ladueen 
eaatei’i) ami u eaf « 
ei’ji Unr’op<\ Ry 
192 I it;, pop. hail 

viow oJ ilia diy wHh the reai‘he<! 212,000, 

hill Wysoki Zaraek m tlio buckfwumk Above, rudit, Pveu umler for 
mam university bmldiiifi, toriuorly the Galician IJini * ' ’ . ’ 

. , , , . . domioalion 

state, until it passed under tin* if luid hts'ii a e(mtr(‘or pofirdi h'arn 
rule of the duehy ol Kiev in tlu' ing, Ui(» iiid vi'riiify bavin" been 
lOtli century. In 1240, Lvov was ('sfublialxal in I(12'L w liih' f he Lvov 
rebuilt and fortilieil by Danilo, Polyttadmie vvaa I he ohleat Poliali 
duke of Kiev, iw part of the teehuieid inatif uthni, 2'he Da.ao- 

defence system against the Tartar lineuni lihrary eoufaiueil over n 
mvasion. was reunited wdh million volnim's and (here \u'n‘ 

1 oland in 1,140 and further forti- monei'mia nmaeiini.s ami thentnai 
fied, while natural harriew of It wa-s tlu' neat <d' (hre«' areh* 
nils made it practically inaeces- hishops, Rotnan f’nfliolie, Creek 

onp ■*r ^h'thodox, ami Armenian Cnfholii-. 

bastiouH of western Thm-e w<n’e nlao a, numher of 

vmabm^^hv - Hiuicossivo in- synagogui's, most nf tliem inaafm 
fusions by Tartars, Turks, and picuavs of internal arehiU'i'l ure 

ennaidernble 

In 1280 It was panted the right mduHtry was twin blialH'd, 

norCM, ,,?^ * an mi- iH.twiH.ri Oi-nnimy nml I'l.lnml „n 

Jews Tiirtii™ O Uimr ilayn' inlniiHlvt. iiir nM.iuik, 

Although m a turitory ovw- mgN ,iml larKi- arciiH of Uui fil.y. 


, j yd ■ 
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LYCEUM THEATRE 


kSurrouiidcid on 11), tin* 

ciiy cn.})iluIiit(Ml ihr<H' (lay.s la,i(n' 
vvluMi iJici rlinvinh [lopuljiiion wjih 
fuitiihilaU'd. In Mi(‘ parlition nl 
Poland })('!, wdoii (dnanany and 
IviiHHia., PiiHHiji K('c;nr('d Lvov. 
Pollovvin,!? (l(a'nniny\s a,U);,cIv otj 
I'tiiiHHiji, it vvaiH tidv(‘n by (iu* 
CbaananH on ,1 utm ‘10, 1 01 1 . il(M‘}ip" 
tnrod by Ulcra,inia,n foroi'.soriln^ lied 
army on duly 27, IDO I, it vvu.h (!('d('d 
to thc) Ukraino kS.S.lt. nnd(a' tiu* 
RuHHo-l'oIiHli trcvity ot Au^j;., Il)ir». 
l*op. nor>(; oat.) 2s7,ooo. 

Lyall, S[R Alfrki) Oomyk 
(IHdd 1011). A lii’itiHli adtniniH- 
tra,tor. Puu’ii ai, (Vuilsdon, tSuiT(‘y, 
Jan. ‘I, IS35, \v<mt to Ki,on 
and 'Hailey bury, (uileard tlu^ In- 
dian civil H(‘rvi(‘(', lSr)(J, an<l Mcrvcd 
durin,iii th<^ Mutiny. Miuorappoint- 
uumtH led to luM b(H‘oniinji^ luuit.- 
<(ov('rnoi\ N.W. Provincess a.nd 
Oudh, 18S2 S7, and them a nuun- 
iKM-oftlu' India, council in London 
until 1002. Lyall founde'd the new 
univt'r.sity ol‘ Alla, ha, bad, ,1887. 
Kni,Liiit(^(i in 1881, lu' die'd a,t Pa,r- 
rin^lbi'd, l.o.VV*, April 10, 101 1. His 
seu'icH of Asiatic. Studie's, 1882 00, 
reunarkabh^ for tiu'ii’ insi,u'lit, 
into Indian native ril,(ss a,nd ('us- 
tom.s and for tluar valium to t,lio 
studemt of r(0i,ij;ioii a,nd invtboloLy. 

Lyall, Ldna. Pseauiouyin ol 
Ada, Hllon Bayly (1857 11)02), a, 
liritish nov(‘Ii,st. .Born at liriLditon, 

M a, r c h 2 5, 
1857, Him b(s 
canu^ a,u ae-.tives 
Hota'al and rc- 
li^o’ouH worker. 
Aniouitii Ii 0 r 
novels arc Won 
by Waitiu^% 
1870; Dono- 
van, which 
in a d 0 b o r 
na.nuL 1882; 
We 0\yo, 188.1, 
in wni'cli (lharl(‘s Bradlaugh is 
thinly (lisgui.scd ; .Doreen,' thc 
h(U’(> of whi(‘h is MichaeO Davilt, 
J81H ; O'he Hindere'rs, 1020. A 
woman ol strong political con- 
viction.s, she; wa,s a keaui Honu^ 
Ituler and supi)orte(l liradlangh 
in his conte^st with tlu^ honse'of 
commons, Hiougdi slu'. had no sym- 
pathy with his reOigiouH views. 
»She dieal h\'b. 8, 1002. 

Lya-utey, Louis H immiT (185.1- 
.102.1), Fremdi soldicu’ and adminis- 
trator. Jhirn lit Nancy, Nov. 17, 
185J, he pa,HH(‘d through 8t. (lyr 
and in 1875 joiiual thc army a,H a, 
lioutemvnt ol f'/aav.sY'a/'.v. .H(^ was on 
a, ctive services in Algeria, 1880-82; 
Tongking, l80‘t'-07 ; and Mada,gas- 
car, I«iiv-U)()a. 'J'1,011 he. was in 
Algeria, 1002-11, Ixa’oming general 
of division in 1007. 



L. H. Lyautojr, 
French soldier 


I 



c , 1 V <1 n , 

Edna Lyall, 
British novelist 

liillhtt »0 Fi'u 


He was re.si<lont oommisHary- 
general in Morocco, 1012, and held 
tlui post nnl.il 102.5, with one inter- 

’ val in 1910-17 
, as mini, si, er of 
war. In 1021 
Lyantey rc- 
j coived his mar- 
j sluil’s baton 
i without hav- 
ing(',vcr served 
in Fra,nc(i. He 
built up a col- 
ony with a 
great- eiionomic future and wa,s 
proha, hly the ontstauding figure 
in f,he creation of Pnuicli Al’riea,. 
On .lidy 27, 102.(, he died. A 
Maurois wrote his Life, Dug. 
tra,ns. 1021. 

Lycabettus. Hill in Greece. A 
csmical rock to the N.H. of thc city 
ol Ai-hcius, it is 000 ft. above sea 
lcv(d. On ii,s S.W. slope an arpm- 
duct, constrmd-ed by 1 ladrian and 
Antoninus Pius and rcpa,ircd dur- 
ing tlu)! lOtli ccmlairy, is .sf.ill usiul 
For tho wa,t,(u* supply of Atli(‘us. 
22ic modi'ru njunc is Mount St. 
0(',orge(Ha ios (kiorgios), to whom 
a eli!ip('l on the summit is (huli- 
ca;l,(sL i^v.e AHkmis. 

Lycanthropy (Or. /yy/rew, wolf; 
(inthrapos, man). Term foi- the 
power pofudarly attributed in 
some (ujunirics t-o certain pix’sons of 
turning them.selves into wolves. In 
(b’(«at P>rita,in suoli jXM’Hnns were 
]uu)wn as \yere-w()Iv(^s. Tlu'- term 
is also nsesd in folklore in a widen' 
semse lor the HUp|)osed transfor- 
imitiouH of men and wonuui into 
oHicr iKnists, as hears or fo.xes. In 
liathology, lycanthropy is a form of 
mental disisase in which the pa,tient 
boliewes himseir to he an animal 
and treTU'ra,llv laduives lik(^ oiun 
*SV:c Wero-woll‘. 

Lycaon. Jn Gnmk mythology, a 
king ol Arcnidia,, noted for his im- 
pi(dy. Zens came <lown to t‘u,r(,h to 
visit him, and Lycaon, to t(‘st his 
divinity, liad tlu^ (‘nVont,ery i,o oiler 
him a disli of human Ihvsh. Kor this 
insult lu^ was eha,ng(^d into a wolf, 
a,s wi're all, save one, of his 50 sons. 

Lycionia. Ancient distriid of 
Asia, Minor. It was hounded N, by 
Galatia, W. by Phrygia, S. by Gi- 
lit'ia,, and D. by Ga,ppa,docia. Its 
eajiital was leonium, and its other 
chief towns were Derhe, Lystra, 
ami Laodie,ea, a,ll of whitsh iigure in 
the N.T., Acts J-l, etc. It is part 
of thc Turkish vila,yet of Konich. 

Lycaste. Geims of Inindsonui 
orchids. I’bey are native.s of tropi- 
(‘,al America. Some Hjiccies grow in 
the ground, others on treass. The 
lip cjf tlie flower is furnishtid with a 
transverse fleshy appmidage. A. 
$kinmn, from‘ Guatemala, has 


large, white, solitary flowers (4 to 
f) ins. across) siifTuscd and blotched 
with rosy-erimsou. See Orchid. 

_Ijiyc<6e (Lat. h/eeum). name 
given in Id'aiieo to scseoiidary 
schools under sf-ate eonf,rol. 

Lyceum. Gymna,sium sacred to 
Ap(Jl(> Lyoius. Just outside tho 
city of Athens on tho S.H. side, it 
was famous as tho plat'c^ wliiu'c 
Aristotle and his sueci'SHors taught 
tluur phikwopliy. Hoiuk^ the name 
wa,s a,j)plied i,o thc seliool in 
wliic.h Aristotelian jihilosophy wa^ 
faugdit, and is now used for 
various educational institutions. 

Lyceum Theatre. A rornuu' 
London j)layhouH(' in Wi^llington 
Btreei, 8tra,nd, On this site, piir- 
eliasod in 17(55, the archit,oct, James 
Payne, ercx'.ted a building to houso 
the exhihitious of the newly ineor- 
[)orated 8oeicty of Artists ; thc 



Lyceiiiu Theatre. The Sorraer Lon- 
don playhouse made Sainous by 
Irving, and in 1945 converted into 
a dance hall 

HO(‘itd;y bcicame insolvent, and tho 
building was sold and the l)a,ek part 
coavcu'tcd into a th(\i,tr(\ Various 
(mliii'tjunnumts were given in the 
plae.e, including, in 1802, Madame 
fl’uH,sa,ud’s first exhibition of wax- 
works. lu 1800 th(i tlu'atre wa.s 
IiceuH('d and renamed tlu^ Liiglish 
Opeu’a, House. It was rebuilt in 
LSI() and burnt down in 1820. 

Another tlu'iitre wa,H put up on 
the site and op<sied in 182-1, with, 
opera. Balle, tln^, Kotdeys, lAxditer, 
and tine BafHsnans were among 
those in management her(\ hut the 
house is ehitdiy associateil with 
Irving, who was its ma, eager 1878- 
1902, and in conjunction with 
KJkuj Terry ma,d<‘. it world-fa, mous 
by his Whakespea,rian prodiustions. 
Ir. ing’s last pis'formamT here took 
phice .Inly 19, 1902, The iluai,tre 
was tluiii entirely reconstii'ueted, 
and tho now building, with tho 
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old facade preserved, was opened East, in i.isiK' t)!' tfie ItoiiUMi 
in 1904. From 1907 The Lyceum emperor Olandius (a.d. 49) it wa.s 
was the chief home of melodrama nniU'd wiiii I^m^f)hyli;l. 
in London under the management Lycidas. Kle^n'ac^ poem l)ydofin 
of the brothers Walter and Fred- IMiltoii, finhlished ir) Ki.'hS. \Vii(i<'n 
ericlc Melville. It had a lavish an- in Nov., 1(597, in ine-nHuy of his 
nual pantomime. Its last ni^ht was fric'nd Edward Kin,uf, di-owiKsI in 
March 11, 1999. hon^ht i)y the tlu" Ii'isli ►S(‘a, it is on(‘. of th(‘ most 
L.C.C., its site was to ha-ve formed heaaitifnl of JVIilton’s woi’ks, yet it 
part of a traffic roimdaljout, but wa,s eensurcal by Dr. dohnson for 
the project was held up by war, want of sine(a-e leelintj:. it a, bounds 
and in 1945 The Lyceum reopened in quoted phrases hke “ fr(‘sh 
as a dance hall. woods and ])astures new ” ; “ faaiu' 



Lych-Gate. Examples from Surrey churches. Left, Shore ; right, 

Chiddmgkola, restored 
VviLh 

tiody). Is the spur ” ; “ the Iniiifjiry shec^p 
ofed gate at the entrance to a look up and are not led,” 
churchyard. At a funeral the Lyck (Fol. Elk). Town oi' tln^ 
cottin here awaits the officiating h)rtner East Frussia., ineorporabsl 
clergyman. A number of ehurcli- in Poland in 1945 (.vee Ma-suriad 
yards in England retain their old, It li(^s J 15 m. 8.E. of Kaliningrad! 
lych-gates. LyeP 

plants of Musmlan Lakes distnhd;, situaiod 
the family Caryophyllaceao. Five on the Ly(ik lak(^ an<l rivun* 
species are known in Great Britain, ('astl(^ ruins testify to its import! 
the commonest of which are the _ anen during th(» 

rule ui' th (5 
tonic Ord<ir. A 
rly. juiKd.ion and 
a gaTi'Ison town, 
it lias some in- 
dustry and an 
a g r i (5 u J t u r a 1 
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campion (q.v.) and ragged robin. 

Lychnoscope. 8mall window 
(sometimes termed a low side win- 
dow) near the west end of the chan- 
cel of a church, inserted lower than 
the other windows to permit com- 
munication between a person out- 
side and the priest within. Origin- ^ ♦■•.n/Lk '■la. L 

ally this was unglazod and fitted Lyck arms ' ' i"" '! 

with a shutter. , , waHiWNaiiltedaud 

Lycia. Ancient country of Asia iir/'ni^l.v'i'lTT "■ ‘’‘’"''"y''""'''*' 
Minor. On the S coast it w. a “! HuHsimis, who oe™- 

bounded M. by PhiyTa’ W bv ""'I n 

Caria. and E. by Pam .hylia Xan m r'*!,* ' ''f*''''" "f "’“I'., 

thus •«-a.s the capital Accordincr If! ’ 


uaipuuuu IS a JLycian. logy, king of the iulmwi o' 

The pwple 8uccos.sfully resisted intho Ae4an Lh 1 

the Lydian empire of c/oesns, hut ent.Xl by his the ' 7 T 

were conquered by Harpagus, tlie who desired to ke(ni him (' 

general of C\tus. Persian Jnmr- Z to ke(q) him from tak- 

eignty, however, was nominal, and TroEin wlfifh 

with the rise of Athens the Lydans &fLTl hf K iff'" 

became members of the Athenian lycopeidon S mdip 
League. When Alexander became hc.ientilie mime 

master of the ^vorld, Lycia was in- Lgi i^rPuffi 
corporated in Syria, but retuinnrl t! ^ 

my* of its independence, ‘even Al^amfrk^ ,71 ‘’‘'"*" 1 "'^ 
a ter the Eomans conquered the marmn. A native of Chaldf"'' 


Jin 


!tui*n(‘a, iw ii(mnnh('<l jii AlexjiiL 
(iriji during ilu' r(Me;ri of FfokMuy 
l*hila(l('lplm.'i, who ga\(' him li 
p(tsl, ill IJm' lihrery. lb* w rob^ nn 
(\MMay on (VniUMly. iK'vm's! Irnge 
(lias, and a pomu on ( '.’iii-iamlrfi, 
eoiilnining 1,500 liiK'M in iainhie 
m('tr(\ \vlii(4i 1:1 I'emarka bk* foi’ (In' 
ohsenrhy (d’ lis langnae;*'. Imi(. oT 
lillh' wbliK' a:i a pia'lieal ('(lor(., 

Ly copodia, ceae. A I'amily of 
Fli('ri(lophy i (‘,‘ 1 . also known jis 
I'Inb luos.'i (t/.r.). 

Lycurg'us (e. 990 999 it.c.), 

Athenian (dab'eman and oralor, 
W'ith I h'lnoNl lu'iK','! and Hypf'ri'ideM 
lie Ix'Inngvd (o (In' nalional parly 
;ii, Alinmfi whieli oppoia'd all ('in 
eroaclnm'iila on (In' [>ai'(, of Mae«' 
«l<»iia. lAa* 19 yi'ani In' adminia 
(('rvd Al iH'iiian piihlii' (innma' uilh 
nonapienoiKi Min'ee;is. Fu'anh'M o' 
oi‘!»;ani'/,in<'; ( In' na\ \\ rt'pairing ( In' 
(loekyni’dii, and einuph'l iny, (In' 
niYK'nal, In' did mm'li (n improyi' 
and iM'Mid ify I In* bnildimyi (d’ ( In* 
ei(y. A:i an nraldi* In* uata hd(\ 
io f"n(‘, bill Ida apia'clieri hinki'tl 
polisli ; If) in mimb('r, only (ha(, 
again, 'd, b('nera((*ii haa finni\('d. 
Nee Fhilip. Kin-' of ffim'odon. 

Lyciirg’UH (Ik e. soo me.), lb' 

I>u(,('(l Inmnh'r nl‘ (he eona( i( nl inn 

of iSparIji. Nn aidlnad it* faela are 

known abniil, - 
him, hui I hr ir# 

(iividil.ion was 
(4in(i, af(><‘i' ae(, 
mg aa regynl. 
i'or hi.M yoiiiig; 
ix'pin'w King 
Fharilaua* In* 
h'll hS[)a,r( a Jind 
la-avelh'd «'\ 

(i('nHiv('ly. On 
his r('(urn In* 
w a H call (' (I 

opoii by (Jm eiti/.ciifi (n reaene llg^ 
s(a(,(' from (,1 m' eonlnaion in(,o w hit'h 
'■<: Had fallen, Tina In* dnl with 
tugnal ftneecHH, led (he eoiintry 
iH'va'r (o return, and wati wor, 
Hhippod as )i god. Among (he r«*'* 
lorniH ad rihtdefi to him ucro (he 
e((ui(,aJil(' diviaion of (In* land 
aniong (In* (‘ilizcna; (In* proldhi 
iioii of gold and atlver. and dm 
HU bHtatiidaon o( iron ua I'urrmn'y * 
eHta.hliKlmu'n(. of (In' afrini, avatmn 

orndlitary (raining, eonnnon meiiln, 
ami gmu'rai ('diieation ubh-h gmo 
bjiarta milit.nrv pn'dominnime in 
Liet'iK' and made lu'r proverbial 
for eonmge and endnranee. 

Xiydd* Bor, ol Kent, England, 
S.E.nriamdnm K inebuh.: 

Uk' old Uiwn l.y.ld, (,1„. 

VlUago ol Dtmgoin'aa, and dm 
newly devt'loped eiaiHtnl areim of 
(■reatMtotio ninl l.yilil-nri Smi. anil 

IH well Hcrycg by rly. a,„i „„ „i,,. 

pm*t. Lydd in a umndn'r ol dm 



bvmn'guK, 
rainitad bnnular 
af dm ^jlanrlttn 
laamtdudou 
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(fiiujuo Ports (’()i\r(‘(l(‘rJitioM, atul 
a. limb of N(‘\v Pomiioy. rhiof 
buildinn; is (‘lnirch of All iSa-iiits, 
aji P.P. aiiid P('r|)(Midi('ulaj* (Mldi(^(% 
tlu' loiiya'sl, paii*i.sh (‘Iim'(‘Ii in Kt'ul, 
known HH iho ciatli(‘dra,l of Rionni(\v 

Marsli. In ('arly 
days Ijydd was 
a liKliin;^ villa^^(‘, 
but. t.h<^ H(‘a. luiM 
r(‘('(‘d(’d a.iul tho 
old i,o\\'n is Momo 
3 III. inlaiiid. 
Ijydd is a pmaiia- 
Lydd borouRh seal mmt (U'pot tor 

t.h(^ Brigade ot 
(diards, and tlu'n'^ arc oxlcmsiva^ 
Hina-ll arniN and mortal* range's, the 
(explosive lydditn t, a, king it.w nanio 
I'rom bori', ddio town first boeiiiut*. 
a bor. in Il2J)0 ; it was n'ronsl.i- 
tuted in IHSf). l>op. (11)5 1) 1>,774, 

Lydda (Ilc'b. Bod). Town of 
Isra.(d. Iti Htands on t.ho [ilain of 
Nbaron, 1 I m. N.P. of dVl Aviv- 
.lalla.. It is said to ha,v(' Ikh'u 
foumb'd by ShaaiK'd die Bi'iijaniiti', 
Aet'ording to k^ge'iid, S. (bmrgo was 
born aiiid buric'd lu're', and his tomb 
is stiill shown. Dui'ing Uk^ Idrst 
(treat. War I^ydda, wa,s ea.pt. u red 
from the 'Purks on Nov. 15, It) 17. 
It is t.hi' prim'ipal airfiort' of Israel, 
and I.Ih' riy. st.at.ion is die jumd.ion 
for di'rusalmn and Tid Aviv-dalla.. 
In lt)4>t it ha.d only 1) dews in a. 
pop. of 17,(il(). 

Lyddite. Na.ni{' sonu't.inic's used 
in t.he U.K. for the', high explosive 
trinitrophenol (f/.r.) from the faet 
t.hat t.he original ('xpi'rinK'iit.s wi'ro 
eondind.('d at. I^ydd, Ki'iiti. 

Lydenburg (Afrikaans t.own of 
sulfering). 4\)wn of the T’ransva.al, 
S. Africa. It. is on this rly., 145 tu. 
P.N.P. of Pret.oria., aaid stands 
4,8ii() ft., above sea level, among 
mountains which, in nearby Mt. 
AmU'i’son, rea,eh 7,dt)() ft. It. was 
('stablislK'd by t.he Boers in J84J), 
and was t.he c.a.pit.al of a.n inde- 
pendent reimblic whiedi in 1858 
amalgamaUal with llt.re'cht re- 
public, and short.ly aftm'wai'ds was 
inehuh'd int.h(‘d'ra,nsvaal. Lydeii- 
bui'g is a e.entri^ of alluvial gold 
mining, first, worki'd long a.go by 
till' Portuguese. In 1875 t-he 
workings wmx' ri'dise-oven'd, and 
proved tiu'. most profitable field in 
Ti'ansvaal outsidi' the Rand, The 
later discovery of platinum in- 
creased the town’s importance. 
Pop. (lt)5l) 4,054 (2,:i52 white). 

Lydford or Lid for d. Villager 
and parish of Devon, Pngland, 
It stands on the Lyd, 7 m. N.P. 
of d’avist.oek, and is si'rved by rly. 
Tho chief building is the church 
of' M. Petrock, Lydford was at one 
t.ime an important place, owing to 
its proximity to tho tin workings. 



It. was a borongh in Anglo-8a.xon 
( inu'H. Aft.c'r the Norman Pompiest 
a. (uist le wa.H built, here, and t.lu're 
was a, marked, and a. guild. Lyd- 
ford beiaime one of tlie ehic'f of 
the st.a, unary towns, tlie castle 
(amtaiiiing tlu' st.a.nnary jirison. 
Ib'i’i' w<‘r(' held tlie Dartmoor 
forest court, s, at whicrh siniimary 
just ice is said to hav(' Ix'i'ii t.lu' riik'. 
Lydford gorgi^ is a Ix'aut.iful I'aviiu^ 
iK'ar liy. Pop. (|<)5I ) pa,rish, 2,071. 
/S'rr Lidford Law; Btaiinaric's. 

Lydgate, 4oun (r. 1370 1451). 

Pnglish poet. Born at. Lydgate, 

Mutlolk, he joiiu'd tfu' Ih'm'diel.iiu' 

ord(M- at Burv 
« ' 

ISt. Kdmunds, 
being ordaiiu'd 
ch'aeon in 1303 
and prii'st in 
1307. fl(‘ stud- 
ied in Orferd 
and Paris, (kmrt 
j)0('t iindi'i' 
H e n r y I V, 
Ib'nry V, and 
.1 hairy VI, lu' 
made', the accpuiint.anee of (dianeer 
about 13t)0, was prior of Ilatheld 
Broad Dale, Psseux, 1423-34, wa.H 
peiisioiu'diu M40,a.nd, dying a poor 
man, was Imrit'd at Bury St. Dd- 
muuds. Ilc' vvroti' mirrat ive pcH'ius, 
songs, fahhss, a.IIc‘g(u*ieM, pagi'ant.s, 
ami issaiid to havewrittim tlu' prose 
work, The Damage and Dc'strue- 
eyon of Riadnu's, 1400, Mt' also 
translated much Italian and Frtmcli 
work, including somt^ of Boc- 
caccio. 4'hc I’cmplc of (dasH, cd. 
for t.he Marly Mnglish d.’t'xt Soei(4.y, 
1801, is an allegory in imil.at.ion of 
(.-haue('r’H House of Paintx J^yd- 
gat.e ('ujoyed a great reputation 
aft.cr his dt'afli, hut his work is 
(ihic'tly iiitert'-sting to stndt'uks of 
language and metre. 

Lydia. Aneit'ut country of Asia 
Minor. It was hounded N. by My- 
sia, M. liy Phrygia, S. by Maria, S. 
and W. by the Aeg(>an. In 
Honit'rie iimt's it was called 
Maeonia, hut t.his na,inc disa|)- 
peari'd when about 075 ii.e. (lygt's 
(ry.c.) killt'd t.he king (!andanl(',s 
and seizi'd his thront^. 

The dynasty of Myges lasted 
more than a luindnMl years, during 
which pt'riod Lydia heeanie a gn'a.t 
and prosperous Mt.atc. It readied 
t.lu^ 7xmith of its pow<R* under 
(IroesuH, to vrhose hrillaiit court 
at Sardis came distingiuHlK^d men 
from all parts of (freoce. Lydian 
civilization greatly influenced that 
of the ( Ireck cutics of Ionia, especi- 
ally in music, literature, and the 
arts. Lydia was the first country 
to use coincHl money. Urukir 
Mroesus the Lydia.ii empire cx- 
tondod from tho Ai^goan Sea to the 



John Lydgate, 
Ens^lish poet 


rivf'r Halys, and Iho fbvi'k ciiii's 
of Asia Minor were (.rihutary. But 
in 54() B.(X ( Voi'suH weiil. to war 
wif.li Ik'rsia and was (h'feati'd, and 
Lydia la'caim' pa-rl. of (Cyrus’s em- 
pii'i' as the Hatrajiy Sparda,. Tho 
L^vdians, tlu'ir naf.iomil spirit lost, 
aerpiired a ri'])utat,ion for luxurious 
('fh'minaey. 

Aftei' tJu' overthrow of tlu' P('r- 
siaii empirt^ by Alexander, Lydia. 
h('(‘ame an indeipc'iident kingdom 
again, Imt it Hnbsi'ipa'iil.ly b(‘- 
ca,m(' subject fii'sl. to thc' kings of 
Syi’ia,, and tlu'n l.o those' of Per- 
gainum. In 1,33 it. hcca,me part of 
th(' Roman pi'ovim'e^ ol'Asia. 

Lydian Mode. I n music, an old 
(diuridi modi' hi'gininng on P and 
using only thi' nalui’al notes, Lr. 
the whit.e ki'vs of the piaaioforte. 
Till' seah' was : 



C2 


with si'iiiitoni's hi't.wi'eii t.lii' It.h 
a.nd 5tli and 7(.Ii and 8th degi'i'cs. 
ll.H dominant was ( !. Thi^ Lydian 
modi' wa.s r'l'piit.i'd by tlii' (Ireidns 
to be sot'll and ('Ifemitiati' in its in- 
llueiie.e, and its use was discouraged 
ill th(' tra.iriiiig of t.hi' young. 

Lydian Stone, Hasan it k, or 
d’oDon.s'roNi'J. A velvet.-bhiick sili- 
(‘couH stoiH' or tiinty jaspi'r. It is 
a eryfitioeiystalliiie variety of 
(piarl.z. If a jiri'idous metal be 
rubbl'd on the hard, bhude siu’- 
faca^ of lydian stone, t.lii' purity of 
the mi'lial can bo ('stinuited by 
the colour of tlu' si.reak it. makes. 

Lydney. MHl.ate h m. N.M. of 
(diejistow, Mnghind, belonging t.o 
Lord Bli'disloix Lxcavalious in 
11)28 a, lid l!)2b by R.. M. M. (lat.i'r 
Mil’ Mortimer) Wlii'clm* and his lii’st 
wife, on an ea,rthwork lieri^ sliowaal 
it t.o be a. firomoiitory fort of thi^ 
late Iron Age (Ist. century h.o.), 
ddie liill wa,s it'oeeupii'd in tlie 2nd 
and 3r(l ceuturic'S a.d. by a Rom- 
ano- Briti.sh community working 
the local iron mines, fri c. 354 • 
3()7 a temple to the (V'ltie god 
Nodi'iis was built, wii.hiu t.he old 
eai't.hwoi'k and wa.s evidently a 
filaee of pilgi'iniag(\ for vvil.liin its 
preeinet were a largi' hostel and 
iiaths. The temple I'ell into disuse 
hut the site ri'amiined oiampied, 
though in a state of decay, during 
the 5th and 5th eonturics. A 
hoard of 1,545 minute dcdiasod 
coins, barbaric imitations of Con- 
stantinian typos, tlui smallest 2*5 
to 3 mm. in diameter, was buried 
in one of t.he buildings during the 
5th century. 

Lydoch or Laiuon. Loch or 
lake of Scotland. It is in t.he dis- 
trict called tho moor of Ranuoeh, 
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on the borders ot Perthshire and 
Argyllshire. It is 5 m long and is 
noted for its trout. The I'ivei’ Chiiiei’ 
carries its waters to Loch Ra,nno(;h 

Lye (A.S. Uah, cognate witli Lat 
lavare, to wash). Name given to a 
solution ot alkaline salt, fre- 
quently sodium bisulphite, used 
for cleansing purposes. Originally 
the term was applied to the liquid 
obtained on lixiviating wood- 
ashes, which was also known as 
soap-lye because it was u.sed in the 
manufacture of soap. Lye is u.sed 
in petroleum relining, tanning, in 
the textile industry, in the re- 
moval of grease, and in the com- 
position of acid-hypo fixing baths 
in photography. 

Lyell, Mount. A peak of Ta.s- 
mania, Australia, in Montagu co. 
It is in the N.W. of the island, and 
.since its discovery in 1SS() ha.s be- 
come an important source of 
copper ore. Granite rock intruded 
into sedimentary strata and caused 
the accumulation of ore here, a,s it 
did in the neigh bonriug sdver lead 
mines of Mt. Zeehan and tin mines 
of Mt. Bischoff. Mt. Lyell risc.'^ 
2,750 ft. 


Lyell j Sir CiiARLE.s (1707-1875). 
A British geologist. He was born 
Nov. 14, 1797, at Kinnordy. 

Angus, the eldest son of Charl'e.s 
Lyell, botanist, and was educated 
at. Midhurst and Exeter College, 
Oxford, afterwards entering Lin- 
coln’s Inn and being called to the 
bar. He devoted himself to 


geology, specialising in marine re- 
mains of the Tertiary period. He 
travelled widely in Europe, and the 
results of these tours appeared in 
Transactions of the Geological 
Society, 

His chief work, The Principles ol 
Geology, 3 vols., 1 830-33, won for 
him the title ot the father ol 


modern geology. Its chief value 
was its demonstration that the 
forces which produced geological 
conditions of the past were ^atill 
going on. Lyell was a hrm sup- 
porter of Darwin’s theories, as he 
showed in Geologncal Evidences of 
the Antiquity of Man, ISG3. He 
occupied the chair in his subject at 
King’s College, London, 1831-33, 
was twice president of the Geo- 
logical Society, 
and president 
of the British 
Association. 
Knighted in 
1S4S and crea 





'A « I 1 I 

ted a baronet 
in 18G4, he died 
Eeb. 22, 1875, 
, j and was buried 

Sir Charles Lyell VVestmin- 

British greoiogjst' ster Abbey. 



Under his will (To Lyell mumIuI und 
fund W(U'e foiindiMl. Gru/.s'i'/// Lif(‘, 
Leifers, and doiirnals, 1881. 

Lyly on Linnv, John (e. 1.551 
I ()()(!). English story-wrii.er and 
dramatist. A nativt' of Keiiis he 
was educated at MagdaJen Colh'gc', 
O.vford, and was also a graduate ol' 
(’and)ridge. BidHing in London 
1577, lui bc'cainc a familiar (iguri' 
at court, su pm-vising the court mi- 
tcrtaiiiments, 1578 t)8. lb* took 
part, in the Ma,rtiii Marpri'lale (r/.e.) 
(‘Old I'ovm’sy in a pamphk't., Pappi* 
with a llat(ili<q,, 158'), not.aJih' for 
its badinage and ref(‘r(‘n(‘(‘s to tlu^ 
stug(‘ attacks on Ma.rHii, and was 
M.IL (or Ilindon, 158!) ; Aylesbury, 
I5!)3 and ItiOl ; and Apfikdiy, 
15!)7. Dying in London, lu* was 
buric'd in tlu^ (Lurch of S. Darl bol- 
oriiew ili(^ L(‘sm, Nov, ,30. I GOO. 

Pirst ol' th(^ English writers of 
f)rose(iction, Lyly isehiitly nunem 


Lyly also wrole nVJd' eourl, 
niaH(|m'H oi- plays, Ah-vandm’ and 
( \'nn|)asp('. I.5S 1 ; Saplio and IMiao, 
I.5St ; hhuh'iuion, Io!)| ; ( (alhdliea, 
L5!I2 ; Midas, lo!l:! . Molbor Ihmi. 
bie, 1501 ; d’lu' Woman m ( Ik' 
Moon, L')07 : and Low's MiOainor 
pilosis, Idol. G’luvir phns all in 
prose ('\cept TIk' V^'omaii in (lu^ 
Moon (in blank \ri-[i('), coidain 
Nomo praecful ami liarmoniiMis 
lyrics, no! ably ( hipid and My Caiii' 
paspi' IMawd. 

liihlitufi'ii\>hit. I'raimilK' Workti, 
(‘d. E. W. I''.‘iirlml( . :! 

Cmiiphtn W(.ik'j. (Mill la((< nnd 
NoO'm, <‘d. IL W. Itmd. 3 
I !)02 ' .), I<. and EnplioiMm, ( ', < J. 

( bihl, I Sil'l : tl . L, and (Im Italian 
I b'liiuMiUince, 5'. .Ii'llar) , | 

Lyme Reg'i8, Mum bormigh. 
H('aport, ami wah'i'inc, placr of 
I )ori;e(,, Eifdaiid. Il slandri on 
Lynu' Hay. 23 m. W. of I hurbcMler, 



bered as tlu^ author of En plunks, 
which gav(5 the word euphuism to 
the English languag(\ In two jiarts 
— Euphues : The Anatomy of Wit, 
157!) ; and Euplnu's and His IGig- 
land, 1580— -this work marks the 
beginning of the English nov('l of 
manners. Strong in feminiiu' inttu’- 
est, it is composed in a styk^ 
marked by eruditr' allusion, fonVd 
simile, and exe<‘ssive aidalLivsis, 
and vividly reflects the fashions of 
the time. Original in form, it is 
strung together by a slender lovc^ 
story telling tlic advent<nr(*H of a, 
young Italian gentkmian of wiadth 
and position. Its dialogue is satir- 
isecl in the sp(‘ech(‘.s of Ihm Jon.soii’s 
Puniarvalo, Shak(‘yp(‘aro’s Don 
Arrnado, and Scott’s Sir Pierey 
Sbalton. It abounds in adviet^ on 
friendship, love, (Hlucation, and 
religion. ^ Inspired by Spanish 
models, it had great iniluetu'e on 
Lyly’s contemporaries and ran 
into ton editions in 50 years. 


ami is eoimei’IiMl hy a brnm-b riv. 
line with Avmimiler. 'I'lu' ehurrbof 
S. Michael and All Aiqu'la m a (me 
Porpendimilar Imildmg uilh a, 
Norman Liwm*. 'riuav m n guild 
hall, and a curved atone pant lorrn 
iiig (he barbour. ami ealled (lu' 
Cobb, la an inlereaHng relit' and 
a (Hqmlar promenade. Tlimv 
are deligjiHid old homuvntnd mna, 
Aiau'l. b'oin (lie (ouriaf buaiu'.Ma, 
tlx* ebit'f indirsfrioa are f>hip|»jn|-; 
and stone (juarryiug. 'rh,* oanu^ 
Lynu' Begis wuagiwm (o Gu' phna^ 
about 1300 when (tir manor be 
ronu' a royal nmuor, 1 'p to tlu’ 

I (111 ('ent. it wu’i known aa Lytm* 
Abbas, und then lui Xhnlier Supra 
Linu', It was alnauly knoun an 
a port and had reeejvtal the 
Ugi* of a borough, U had a nier 
chant guild, and from 1295 to !kG 7 
was Hefinrately laqjreaented m pai*' 
liament.. Itwu.Ha llourialung port 
Uf) tot h(' Middh' Agea and in 'rudor 
tunes, but In^gaii to deelim^ w hen 
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ih(^ wool and iii<IuMt>ri(\s 

went N. as a l■(^sult oT In- 
dustrial l't(‘volut ion. Ill IdSo the 
dukc‘ ot Moninoulh landiMl lua’i^ 
Lyme reci'ivcid sovi'nd (hiaa'lia's, hut 
since ISIM lia.s hciai fj;ovc'rtu‘d by a 
mayor and eor|)ora.tion on mocha'n 
lin(‘.s. lint lilu‘ bc'aaity of tJu^ town 
has altm'iul lititle siiKa,", daja^ Anshm 


the N. boundary ol the district, 
whil(‘ the Bridfiiinvatcr (Vinal runs 
thront^h the centre. F..yiHJn iw aiain- 
ly resident, ial, but salt is tiroduced 
in Ileatle.y. Pofn ( 11)51 ) (5,410. 

Lymph {Ijiit/ /i/mpha, water). 
Fluid which exiuhss throuith the 
thin walls of the minute blond- 
vesscAs and comes into intimate 


one ot the titty sons ot Ae^yptus. 
He was spared by his wife Hyperni- 
ncstra, one of the lifty Danaidos, 
in detianee of luu' father’s instruc- 
tions that each of his dauj[!;hters 
should kill her husband on the 
weddin^.^ ni^ht. iSae Danai’des. 

Lynch, AnTinni (I8()l-1034). 
Jh’itish soldier of fortune. Born at 


described it in Ihn'Himsion ( 181 ( 5 ). coid,aet with tli(‘ tissiu^s, to which 
'The ('ohb was (he seene of laniisa, it conviyys nutrinumt. 'flu^ lymph 
Mn.^jj; rove’s a.eeiihmt in that novat. also pjatlu'rs up from the tissues 
da,ne Austen ha.d stayi'd at Lyme ilu^ waste products of their 
with hi'T |)a,r(mts in JSOt, activity and [la.ssi's into small 

( 11 ) 51 ) 3 , 101 . vt‘HS('ls, the lymph capillaries, 

Lyming’ton. Mum bor., si'a- whiesh opcm into the larger lym- 
port and market town of Hauls, phatie v(^s.s<'ls, joining a main 
England. Tlu^ bor., wliieh e.xUMulM trunk, the thora(ac duct, wliich 

a.cross sonui 25 (mteu's the hlood-striuun at the 
h(i. m., ineliuhvs junction of the jugular and snb- 
IN' lining ton, elaviaii veins on tlui hdt side. 
S I V(’! rto n, Mil- ''flnu’e is a smalha: duct at the 

[oL^JL f 0 r d - 0 n - Sea, right siibx After a m(*al, the lymph 


Bashhy, Wool- milky in aiipiuirance, owing to the 
3^/-^ ton, and Barton- pri'sence of fat, and is ealhal chyle. 

L.viiimK(:oii on-S(‘a,. Tlua-own Lymphatic glands an^ bodies 
borough ioal <>l Lymington is ranging in si'/o from tliat of a 
a y a (! h, ting lumip hixhI to tliat of a Ix'an, 
(umtre, at the (uitramie to the through whiiti the lymph vessits 
iSolent, 18 ni. by rly. S. of South- pass. Tlusr fnnetion is to form 
amplon. New Milton station is on some of the white eorpnscles of 

the hlocxl. They 

Lyminprtoa. The Hif?h Stroofc o! this Hampshire market LvTti^np' A 
town and yachting centre 7.'^' ... , 

village ol Kent, 

th(^ main lim^ to Loudon. Lyming- Kngland. It is m. W. of Hytlio, 
ion is noted for tlie ehureh of and has an airfh'ld notable since 
S. Thomas it Bc'cket, which has an 1015, when the H.IAC. (sstablishcd 
exUmsive, galhn'y. It was a pert a base for ferrying aircraft to 
by the 12th (xmbury and a cor- France. Aftm-tlie 
porato town by this 13th. For First (Ircat War, 

300 yc'ars bi'fore 1885 it was Lympuo was 
s('[)araiely rt'prtHimtfi^d in parlia- taki'ii over as a 
nuaili ; it is now in New Lorcst civil airfiort, with 
(;o. e.onstiiiu'ney. Market day, c ns to ins and 
Sat. Pop. (1051) 22,(574. otlim’ facilities. A 

Lymm. An urban district of fighter station for 
(Hii'shire, Fnglaml. U is 5 m. H. of most of the Sec- ^ 

Warrington and 1(5 m. S.W, of ond Croat War, ‘ 7 ^'| 
MamOu'ster. There arc two rly. ii reverted during 
stations in the district, Lymm and 104(5-54 to civil 
Ileatliy. The church of S. Mary use. Pop. (1051) 
the Virgin is modern. In the par., (538. Pron. 

(H'utre of “ the village ” is an Urn. 
ancii'iit cross, with stocks in front. Lynceus. In 
The Mancliester Ship Canal forms Creek mythology, Lympno, Ken 


lIordl(\ Ashh'y, in tlie tlioraeio duct is found to bo 


LyminKl^oii 
borough seal 










Lymingtou. The High Shoot ol this Hampshire market 
town and yachting centre 


Ballarat, Australia, lui adopted a 
military career, and bcaiame in 
1800 eolomd of tlie frisli brigade 
which fought against the British 
in Hui S. African War. Hlected 
Nationalist M.B. forfbilway, lOOl, 
he was arrc'sted on cioming to 
London to take his scudi, and si'ii- 
tencc^d to death ibr high tnuisori, 
eonimuti'd to penal sinwitude. Ke- 
leascul in 1004, during thcs First 
(jJreat War he was a colonel in the 
British army. He di<xl in London, 
March 25, 1034. His books in- 
cluded O’Jiourkc! Lie (Irea-t, 1022 ; 
My Life Btorv, 1024. 

Lynch, Patricio (1825-86). 
Chih'an sailor. Of Irish descent, ho 
was born at Valparaiso, studied at 
the naval school at vSantiago, and 
HtMwed in the war against Pmm, 
1838. TransfmTing to the British 
navy, he saw action in thc! (’lliina 
War, 1840-42, and afdu’wards re- 
turned to join the Chilean navy. 
Covm'iior of Valparaiso in 1865, 
ho commanded an expi'ditioii 
against Peru, 1870-80, and won 
fame at the battle of OhoiTillos. 
Promoted admiral of the (JhiMan 
navy and commamhu’-in-idiud' of 
thc^ army, ho dii'd on returning 
from a mission to Siiaiu. 

Lynchburg. City of Virginia, 
IT. 8. A., in C'amiibidl co. It is on 
tlu^ James river, 145 m. WaS.W. of 
Itkdimond, aiul is serviHl by thc 
(du\sapeako and Ohio and othec 
rlys. The city was named after 
the (jiiakm’, Tohn Lynch, who 
cstahlishecl a h'rry here in 1757 ; 
it was incorporatc'd in 1852, 
having become the leading Ameri- 
can tobacco nm-rket. Nearly 
8,00(),{)0() lb. of tobacco arc 
marketed heu'o annually. 
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Lympno, Kent. Parish church and, right, castle ruins 
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Robert Lynd, 
British essayist 


IIMIS; 'I’lu' Ar( 
of L(^U.nrK, 

*ltSi i-t;; I ; Ti.r 
l-,-,U oMtclIs, 

*St<j 

^ I^L JollMHOn iMUl 
‘ ' ■ (Ut m pa, u V 

■7^ LiUla Oddi' 

avist id an, Od 1 1 i 


'rhiiifj;H One 


Tvnchburt'f shoe lactonos aro man ova-r tlic si.i^nat.ma AO. Ih 

fourth in national importance, wnilr with inuisnal '• i;i.i'iii aiiil , i«- 
The leading educational institution tiimtion. 1 1 is I’"*’''' 
is the J^andolph-Macou college lo. 

women, rop. (1950) 47, /zL i.'l p „„ . , 

LyBcliingt Infliction ot the 

death penalty without a prop(-r 
trial. Though far from unlcnown 
elsewhere, the practice of lyiichinji; 
is historically most closely asso- 
ciated with the U.S.A. The term 
is found in American publications 
early in the 19tli century, hut 
the theories of its derivation Robert Lynd, 

from a certain Judge Lynch m British essayist ‘ ’ 

Virginia are entirely conjectural. , mi'a' 

It was originally applied to any Hears, 1945. He du'd Oct,. (>, ' • h'. 
kind of punishment inflicted by a His wife, Sylvia, I.iynd, me ly- 
self-constituted court without legal hurst(1 8S(S 1952), whom he nuu i i(*d 
authority. During the scttk'inent iu 1909, edit(‘d the Olu divn s 
of W. America it was a common Omnibus, 1922; ami lun- eolleeted 
means of punishing horsc-stcahu’s poems a|>p('ared in 1944. 
and other offenders against the Lyndhurst. Hjirisli mid vdlag(‘ 
connaunity, and often took the ol HampHliir(\ haigland. It stmnls 
form of flogging or tarring and in the New hon'st, 9 lu. tS.W. ol 

iSoutduim p to n, 

whoro'' (he loiv.sl 

Lyndhurst. View of this Hampshire village, a centre „nnrlM (»r r*n(n-iM 
for visitors to the New Forest ‘7, 

ol h\vmnmol(v 

feathering. Recently the term meet. Pop. (1951) parish, 2,fl2fl. 
has been confined to the death Lyndhurst, John SiNoi.i'n'<>N 
penalty, especially when inflicted Ooplky, Bahon (1772 IHflJ). Brit" 
hy white mobs on negroes in the ish lawyer. Born at Boston, 
southern states. Many of tlieso May 2*1, 1772, ho was thci son o( 
lynchings have been accompanied tlio painler J. H. 
hy the moat brutal torturers. Oopicy {q,v.). Mduea- ' 

Attempts made from time to time tod at Trinity ! 

to enact a federal anti-lynching Cambridge, ho was | 
law have been defeated by the a aucccHslul barristor ; 






Lyndhurst. View of this Hampshire village, a centre 
for visitors to the New Forest 


oppofied I’elonn. l‘ui slood :nid Irll 
\\ ill) bis rliiet omm' Ibc ropccliu'^ 
of tin' ( V*rn 1 ..'uvii. I li' wom .i \ iinir 
(»us .Mpi'akri' anil a lucid espn iilor 
(4“ l(n';a,l lualtera. W hen lu^ died on 
( )eli. 12. ISdJ, 111!' hi In lap s'd. 
hVuas'/d/ Lilc, Sir T. Marlin. ISS.'l, 
Lyuilsay hiNoavv, Si a 

HaVIO ((*. 1190 lon'i'). Srnlluili 
po('t. Ibu'n iii'ar ( Mpar. lu' Ih' 
loniy'd lo Hu' 

nrii'dlv. 'll'' 

lu'ad ol wliioh ^ Vm 

ia Ibc I'arl ol' 

Sti. Andivua, W/// 

be ('iitei'ed the 

rnyjil Inmae ' 

bold and waa * ' 

. I ninui'id 9ii‘ 9. Lvmlr*av, 

<1* Heolleih port 

''H-ainla ol 4 

atale. Ih' wan 

a. nieinhi'r ot’ parliameiil and joirii'd 
tin' I'erot'iniiic parly v\ln’H I be He 
I'ormation beicun Hia peeni.i, 
wliieli poui'i'liilly if coarael\' 
posed the eoriaiphon:i ol tin’ 
Clinri'b, are said lo li.ne done 
imicli to hasten I he aaeia's . ol’ ila 
leaeliiiiy. The,\ inehide I h'* 1 h'l'anie, 
'I'lie I lialoifl’ of Si|nyer Meldriim. 
'riie Monarchie, and Vne Salyre ol 
tin’ d'hrie I'Slailes. I In' la 4 named 
hi'injh' ;ial irical niorahl \ lieijnenl ly 
nclod in t e npi'ii air. There e' an 
edil inn of hia works hy I >, ham", 
1S79, 

Lyjmiouth. X'dhpn’ and aeaaide 
reHoi'ti ol' Ik'von, hmdand. It 
Hlunda at Un^ junelion of the I'k 
Lyn and (he VV. Hyn, IS ni N.I'k 
ot HarriMlaple, at tin’ base ol n 
elin, n(. lln^ (op ol w Ineh almnla 
Lyiiion. A elilf riy, eonaeeln l/\n 
ton and Lynmonlh, In 
1952, Lynnnmlh wati devaalah’d 
hy (lontlH (hat lulled 2! deohou’d 


representatives in congress of the whon elected Tory 
southern states. Yet the number M.P. for Yarmouth ii\ 
of negro lynchings in the U.S.A. 1818. Later ho Hal 
shows a steady decrease from for Oamhridgo Uiii- 
106 in 1901 to one in 1945. vorsity and Ashbuni’ 

Lynd, Robeet (1879-1949). ham. Solicitor-gonoral 
British essayist. Born in Belfast, in 1819 and aHuruey- 
April 20, 1879, he was educated at general in 1824, he 
Queen’s College there. Joining the wa,s appointed lord 
Daily News in 1912 on its amalga- eliancollor and raised 
mation with the Morning Leader, to Urn pciu'age iu 
he became its literary editor in 1827. In 1820 ho be- 
1913, retaining the position when came chi(4 baron ol 
the paper was merged with the tho cxelu'ciuor, re- 
Daily Chronicle to become tho turning to tho woob 
News Chronicle Dor years he also sack in Peed’s minis- 
contributed shrewd and quietly tries of 1834 and 184 L 
witty articles to The New {States- 46. Lyndhurst usually 







Lynmouth, JDisvoii, The vfllagts aiul tin* river Lyu 
as restored alter the devastotloa at 1962 


(»v(M‘ M)(^ 1^L juid W. 
Lyii ;iihI ‘12 1iouh(‘M, jukI (lid nm(‘.h 
(»l Ii(‘r 'I’lu^ diima{i;o wa,H 

nuul(‘ }i;()()d by lllbb. 

Lyim. ('ity <»(’ 

U.S.A., in bbssax co. lli in oil MaH- 
,sa<‘hiiM(WiH Bay, 11 tn. N.K. of 
lloNl-on, a.iid iM Hia'vaal by rly. 
Id liaa a bui rather Hhallow 

haa'boiir, and itH nia,iiy induMiriea 
iiiehab^ tlie nia,iiuraieiure of bootw 
aiiid .sbooH, [or wbieli it in an iin- 
[lortaiit e(adii’(^ d’lu'rt^ are loan- 
dri(‘M, (dMitrieaJ ma.ehiiuMy .s 1 ) 0 [)h, 
and [)a.t(Mit niedicdne, h'adber, and 
box lael-ori('.s. ei(y haa a lint' 

eity ludb In Lynn ih the I'orrnoi 
n'.sidiauH^ of Mary Ba,k(n’ Eddy, 
founder of (diriH(.ia,u Sei(Mie(x Lymi 
dat(‘H from I(i2i), dien known an 
Saaifj^iiM, and nuanved its priNScnt 
nann' in 11)7,2, aJ'ti'f Kin^^’a Lynn. 
Norfolk, hlnfj;la,ud. It bta'ame a 
eity in IS,")!). Bop. (11)50) 1)1), 7:W 

Lymij KAiam (b. 1SH2). Ib'itiMli 
('otn(‘dy aetiOi'. Biorn in Ma.neheat(n’, 
Mareh IS, 1SS2, he lirwt apf)<*ar(‘d 
on tlu( Hi,ap,'(‘ al, \Vif,';an in 11)00, find 
madehiH l.ondon (hdait in liy,IinjL!;o, 
ll)b(. Aeliievinf^ hinu' in 'Foiih of 
Momy, 11)22, he Ixu-ann' one <)(' the 
moMt popnlfir entiM’tainei'H of Iuh 
tinu^ in a nerii's of Careiw ad the 
Aldwy(ih OLeatre (r/.a.), wlanx* his 
inonoeli', tool, by Hinile, and va.gne 
but f,a‘nia.l fi.ii’ endtNiri'd him to tlm 
publie. In iilm vei’nioiiH of thm* 
iarcse.H he luiihin inuin'iisi^ followin^j;. 
A loiijL? rnn nnvarded his r<(api)efir- 
ane(> on the stfipie in Jh Your 
Homy moon Iliailly NeiiCHaary ? 
ll)‘1t. ()utrfon’<»n.s Eortnno was 
produ(i((d n)'l7. 

Lynn, VnuA (b. 1017), Britinh 
enku’tainer. Odie danght('.r of a 
phnnber, V(‘ra. Wehdi was born at 
h)aHt Ham, March 20, ll)17,andHang 
at charity eoneertH as a child. SIhj 
made her first broadcast as a singer 
with doe Loss’s danct^ liand, and 
later joined that of Ambrose. Dur- 
ing the Hceond (freat War, the 


ft stfinds on a elilT, dOO ft. above 
Lyninouth, a elilF rly. going from 
one I/O the other. It is 17 m, N.E. 
of Ikirnstfiplc. O’he ehurch of S. 
Mfiry is an old building restored. 
From luMM‘ c^oa,<hes and ears go to 
places of Ixvnity in tlies neighbour- 
hood, such as Watersmect and the 
Valley of the Rocks. Lyntoii and 
lyninouth {q.v.) e.Iaimed to he the 
most heautifnl jilaees in Kiighind. 

Ik)p. (ll)r>l) 2,122. 

Lynx (Lat. /y/ar). (hmus of the 
eat family. It is distinguished by its 
luNivy build, short tail, laiftial ears, 



Lynx. Specimen o! European species 


and beard(h cheeks. It occurs in 
nnuiy parl,s of Europe, in'^ribih, and 
in North America, d’wo speides are 
found in Euro[)(X I’lu^ NorltuM’n 
lyn.x is found in Russia and Sejin- 
(limivifi, and rarely in ('enti'fil 
Eurof)(‘. It inhabit, (‘d England in 
the Bl(Msto<tene piu’iod and its 
bom^s liave been found in the N. 
counties. It is a forest animal, anti 
an ex])(u't climber of tr(‘es. A line 
sptadmen rnoasureis about a yard 
witliont the tail, which is about 


coutfiins several well-known double 
stars. iSee Constellation. 

LyoB. Old Scottish form of lion, 
usetl now in heraldry. The heraldic 
ohice for Scotland is called the 
Lyon (V)urt, and its head is the 
Lyon king of arms. The office dates 
back to 1371, or earlier, and was 
named from the lion on the royal 
sliield. The lord Lyon is assisted 
by three heralds, Rothesay, Ross, 
and Albany, and by three pursui- 
vants, Martsh, Unicorn, and Car- 
rick. All arms or altorfii.ions there- 
on in Scotland must he entered in 
the Ijyon court, where pedigrees 
art' also recordtal. The oflice is the 
Scottish equivalent of the Heralds’ 
College in England, but is a gov- 
m'nment office, all its fees being 
handl'd over to the Treasury. The 
Lyon king of arms is registrar of 
the ordesr of the Thistle. AVc 
Heraldry; Knighthood; Thistle, 

Lyonesse. Name of a legendary 
eountry. It was believed to have 
Ifiin oir tlie eoast of Cornwfill, and 
to have disappeared imdor the 
sofi ; according to another legend 
it included Cornwall. The name 
apfiejirs in the old ((ounty of L6on 
in Brittany, (fornish and Breton 
folkl()r(‘ is full of reforenccH to this 
lost land, which a.lso sm'ves as the 
seene of event-s described in the 
Artburian h^geiids, notably in the 
stories of Tristan and Ismdt. 

Lyonnais. Former county of 
France, also a province until the 
Revolution. Tln^ county extended 
along tli(( right hank of the SaOno 
and Rhone, from Villefrancho to 
(.k)n(Iri(‘u below Vienne, with a 


eight inches long. Tlu^ tliiek and Hma.ll district on the left banks of 

rather long lur varies in colour both riveu’s around Lyons, the 

from grey to fawn, and in snmnujr capital. It corresponds roughly 
is spotted with hlu.ek. In dis- with the S. half of the dept, of 

position savage, the lynx preys on-^Rliune, W'ltli a small portion of 
birds and mammals, sluaq) and Loire. Tim territory of the Gallic 

goats often being destroyed. Begiisii, it belonged’ in turn to the 

The Mediterranean lynx, found Burgundians, the Franks, the king- 
dom Spain to 'i’urkey, is a lighter dom of Arles or Provence, from 


forct^s’ sweetheart ” (mtertained 
troops in India, and Burma, flying 
some 20,000 m. Broadcasts in 
person and of her gnimophono re- 
cords of scntimi’ntal songs brought 
her a huge fa.n-rnail. 

Lynn Canal. Inlet of Alaska. 
It extends N. from Admiralty 
lHla.ufl for about 100 m., and hifur- 
ea,t(,)H at its head into tlie Chilkat 
and Chilkoot inlets. On the latter 
staiuds Skagway, and on the land 
tongue hotwoen the two is the 
small Chilkat village. The canal 
forms an important approach to 
the Klondike mining r(3gion. 

Lynn Regis. See King’s Lynn. 
Lynton. Urban dist, and holi- 
day resort of Devon, England, situ- 
ated in the Lorna Doono country. 


and more handsome animal, th(i 
reddish coat being finely spotted 
and streaked. The Isabel line lynx 
of 2’ibet avoids the forests and lives 
among tlie rocks oil open ground. 
It IS palm* in colour than the 
European species. The Canadian 
lynx, wiiioh is slightly snudler and 
ranges in colour from dark grey to 
almost white, is found in the 
forests, and preys mainly on liaros 
and partridges. The bay lynx, 
reddish in colour, with large, black 
spots, occurs in the E and S. 
states of the U.8.A., varying 
greatly in colour and markings in 
different (districts. 

Lynx. One of the constellations. 
Situated between the Great Boar 
and Cancer, it is very faint, and 


wliieh it paHH(^d to the Empire, 
1032, and hei;amo a possc^ssion of 
the archbishops of Lyons. Philip 
IV, the Fair, ann(‘xe(l it to France 
in 1312. The proviaen of LyonnaiB 
comiirised the dcqits. of Rlmrio, 
Loiie. Haute- Loire, and Puy-do- 
D(une. See Lyons. 

Lyons (Fr. Lyon). A city of 
France, fourth in respect of pop. 
(counting Algiers), and cap. of 

y Itiidno cl opt. It 

1 4h I conflu- 

ll l ll lMlfc ' l il M oftho Rli6no 
'SlfeH and 8 a 6 n e , 

' divide the 

'1 llfW <^iby into three 
WpF main portions ; 
the old town on 
Lyons arms thojtrip between 
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! 'y'oN:; 


WWwk jwww*b* 


of Lea between tbe iind Scm'oikI 

Great Warw. f^yoiiM is e(»nveiii('nl ly 

close to the eoallields ()l iSi . l^ltieniH', 


the rivers, the quiirtera 
Brotteaux and La Giullotierc on 
the left bank of the Rhone, and 
those of Vaise, Fonrviere, and St. 
Ireiiee, on the hills lying on the 
right bank of the 8a one ; La 
Groix-Rousse lies between the 
river to the N. The town is a 
rly. centre of great iniportatiee, 
317 m. from Paris via Dijon, has 
seven passenger stations and by its 
position on the two navigable 
rivers, lined with busy (luays, Inis 
a large volume of waterway ii'allie. 

Lyons is the seat of an arch- 
bishop and of an ecclesiastical as 
well as of a state university, both 


and electrical power from Ibe 
French Alps is also a.vaila,bl('. 

In th(‘ narrow, old sinsds in (In' 
heart of tlu^ city, ina.ny nu^dieval 
buildings survive, N<'ar tlu' Mjiik' 
eanterhs tlie school of Die choir 
singers (10th e(nit.), Dk' eatlu'dral 
of 8. J(’an (12th to irdh cents,), 
with line gla.ss paintings, an ns- 
troiioniieal clock, and a. \’;ilna))l(' 
treasure, stands out. 8. Martin 
d’Aina.y, a llth e(nt. hasiliea, with 
additions of the 10th tai l3Mi, and 
the Hotel I)i<‘n, a. hospital foundi'd 


t.ionn ar<' fiinona, Itf. old t'slah 
lished we.dlli ainl p.itriei.in ."loeiely 
hav(' prodne<*d an art, ninsical, 
theatre, and nporlM lit' aecnud only 
tio Ipliai of Haris. IM mdi <d' it ;i !’(M h 
(vnts <lrv(io|nnent \\a:i din' to 
Fdonard I lerriot (f/.c.), w Im, be 
eoiiiin,"; mayor in e,a\(' liin 

city an ('\enipla)'V administration. 

Till' liiiiloi'v ol Lyoii.i has heen 
elieiineri'd. often t rmdc- Am I neM'i 
nmn, it. wan Die capital ol tht* 
Sej' inia vian ( '('II.m, been me a Ibnnan 
('olony in l.'I n.i In I cr en pit a I ol 
( tallia I ai".dnn('mu:i, w an I In* birl h 
f)lac(' of i he ('mperoi’'i ( ia ndiua, 
Mari'iis AnreliuM, and ('armalla; 
WJIM burnt down b\ Septimina 
Si'Vi'riiM in 107 A.m. after bi'inp, 
( brifit ianiaed by S.iinia Hotliimiii 
and Iri'iifii'iia ; waia iinnle a brilmp 
rie, then, from the otli cent,, an 
arelibiMliopri*' ; (i'll tiral l<i I In' ISnr 
g.nndiaiia, then to the Hranka, lorm- 
mp; till' IpomiaiM eonnty w bieh 
was, los.'b eni bodied in I be ( Jenna n 
('inpire, When it a.'iked lor Hretieh 
prob'd ion, 1 27'l. Hbdip(ie le Hean 
granted it urban ri'ditti The Htlli 



of four faculties, and each with 
3,000-4,000 students. Lyons lias 
also a technical university, the 
ecole centrale Lyonnaise, and spe- 
cial colleges, etc., for colonial, agri- 
cultural, architectural, art, veter- 
inary, and other studies. Among 
its six public libraries, the local one 
holds 450,000 vols., more than 

1.000 incunabulac, and 5,000 M88., 
among them the famous Codex 
Lugdunensis, illuminated French, 
Latin, and Persian MS8., and 

25.000 engravings ; among its mu- 
seums, that of the history of tex- 
tiles is unique : it holds 400,000 
samples and the most complete col- 
lection of lace in the world. Other 
collections deal with zoology, bot- 
any, geography, painting, glyptics, 
numismatics, antiquities, colonies, 
industries (esp. silk), etc. 

Lyons is generally counted the 
second industrial centre of France, 
noted chiefly for its silk manufac- 
ture. Introduced from Italy in the 
early 15th cent,, silk has remained 
the staple commodity of Lyons, 
the trade being revolutionised by 
the loom invented by J, M. Jac- 
quard (1752-1834). Such allied 
trades as hat-making, lace, etc., 
and nearly all other French indus- 
tries are represented in Lyons and 
its suburbs. Futhermore, the city 
is an important financial centre, 
headquarters of the Credit Lyon- 
nais and other banks. The Lyons 
commercial fair, held twice yearly, 
was founded in 1916 as a challenge 
to the supremacy of that of Leip- 
zig, and made rapid progress 


ill the (ith vi'iit. by 
King Gliil(l(‘h(‘rii, 

8. Bona vent HIM' 

(I4th to 15th), and 
8. Nizi(u* (15tli 
cent.) reprcHcut th(‘ 

Middle Ages ; n, 
town hall of 1046 
55, with a 130 -ft , 
belfry, and the arts 
pahu‘C‘, fonnc'rly a ' 
convent, of lOOT, 
represent the R.(‘- 
naisHaiU'C. 0’ h v 
dominating pile, 
however, is Notri' 

Dame do JAmrvi5rt‘ 

(1872-84), a Ho- 
mauesciuo liasilien, | 
on the l,00().ft. 

Fonrviere hill, with 
four Byzantiiu' 
towers. From there 
— one of Ib'anee’s 
most lamouH con- 

trea of pihrrimaue /aoude (it ttu^ tuithwlmt of H. deiMu 

— and from tL hpk ot Undue, nlmwinK 

ami iioin the colonnade of the law courts and churoh of Notre 

nearby tour m6t- Dame de Fourvii^ro, on the hill 

allique, a tower in steel iranu*- and Mih pupal eoneifiu fudd 
work, thewe m a beautirul view over t.lieiv, I2d5 and I27d ; idtr*r being 
Lyons and its surroundings. (‘urielual by tlu' itundgndinn ot 
A number ox impressive HtpiareH Il,alian silk it !mtrer(Ml 

— phiecJFdIecour,l)etw(‘enthet,vv() Imavily in Dm Hugnennt warn, 
rivers, place dos TcUTcaux, with During tlu^ Kreuelt HevutiUiMU 
publm buildmgs--aml open spaei's Lyons riniilted against tlir nyimv 
like the pirc (io hi ^ ^viih idurtued in 1793, 

gethor with tlm gn*oeu IuUb, tlui riv- parDy dc'MtiuyiHk and 6.(HK) of pH 
ers, anci thoir 30 bnclges, the zoo- (utizimH were extH'iiit'd. Lalamr 

eonllii-K etv., Iml in i>Du‘r s.ewm 
coTitri i^onnni theatres military luprinulH in LSJD, IHJU, 

Sit citi^ I HI 9, and IH71. During 

tractive city. Its culinary attrao- LSM and iKlh it wuh uempied b 
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Aunli'ijui I’orcf'H. 

In Nov., I!):i0, !i 
l;in<l.sli(I<‘\\ i‘oii,4'lii 
Inivoc in Uk' h<'c- 
l,()i’ bnilli on ih(' 
lA)ni‘vi(‘r<^ lull. 

I) u r i n ti li 
N(' CO 11(1 (b'(Mlt- 
WiM’, LyoiiM was 
taJv(‘n by l-lu' 

(bnatiniiM ,lnnc!liO, 
lO-IO, bnii nn(l('r 
Uic ^'^nncoAb'r- 
inan ai'iniMtic('. 
vviiH in nnoctai- 
|)i(Ml nc.o, 

un(l(n‘ 1-lu^ juriH" 
diet, ion of iln^ 

\dchy fj^ovf. On 
S(^[)i(nnb(n' 22 tiio 
nninicipaJ coinicil 
wa,H snM|)(Mnb‘(l 
Ibf Mh' (Inraiion 
of i.lic \\’ar, Ix'in^ 
r(^j)lac(al by a. 

^ovt. connniH- 
Hiomn’. ItiH fa-(v 
l,oi’i(‘M and riy. 
coni nninica liioiiH 
vv(M'(^ boinlx'd by 
iho Alli('d air 
forc(‘S in Idi o 

Hprinu; and .sninnu'r ol 11)14, and on 
S('pl.. 2, 11)14, ill was lib('ra,i(Hl by flio 
IfaS. 7tili army, (ilnObM-inans liavin^j; 
vv'ilihdi'iuvn ai'f(‘r (b'siii’oylnjj; all (ihc 
brid,Lj:cs (in(4nding Iho 12lh-c(mtinry 
( Snillol ii'a'ci bridfj;(‘. over flu^ Illidno) 
oxca'ptd wo. Tho donu' of llio H(")((4 
I)i<Mi had lunm d(\s(.royod by (iro, 
ball the (4iy was oflnnaviso liiflo 
da,mai}j;o(L ihip. ( ll)r>4 ) 47 1,270. 

Lyons, (loiiNdU. ok. Name ^dven 
i,o two oc(4(’.Mia,Hti(ad aa.scMnhlics at 
l.yoiiH. At tho first, Indd nndor Iii- 
noc(^nt IV, Juno 2H-dnly 17, 124r), 
till'- mnpiM’or Fi’ialorick II wa,H do- 
poH(‘d, At th(' HC(amd, h(4d nneh'r 
(ba'^ory X, May 7',lun(‘ 17, 1274, 
I4n^ t(nn[)orarv union of the Oriadv 
aaid Latin (lhnrt4i<^H wans (hrcidod. 
In (4inrcli liistory iln^ (umncals of 
Lyons rank a,s tin*. L'ith and 14th 
(aaiiniaiical or ^(nKn'at councils. 

Lyons, KiKuiard Bkikkrton 
LkmI'II.l L^'()N.s, Ls'i’ Lari. ( 1817- 
S7). British diploma, tist. Son of 

hklnnmd, Lord 
Lyons, lu^ wa.s 
boi'n at Lyui- 
iiijUjton, April 
20, 1817, and 
was (abnaitod 
at \\dn(4u‘stor 
and Ohrist 
Ohnndi, Ox- 
ford. In is:ii) 
h(^ ont(‘rod tho 
diplomatic, scr- 
vio(\ pa,ss(Hl sonnyyoarsat DrosdcMi, 
hdoronc(\ and B-orno, a,nd in 1858 
was appoinU'd ambassador to 
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Lyons, Franco. Plan ol tho ffi’oat commercial city ; the 
bridKos, destroyed in 1944, were rebuilt 


VVashin^l.on. His attitiuh^ during 
tlu^ divil War waa lirm, aaid lu^ 
cari’ii'd t4iron,ij:h with tard, tho m'jufo- 
tiiations r(‘^nir(linii,' tho ( lonfochM’ato 
onvoys, Maaoii and Slididl. In 18(55 
lu^ wa,H translorrosd to (lonsi.anti- 
iiofili*, and two years later to Baris. 
Acooinpnnyin^j; the provisional 
Pfovoimnumt to 4\>nrs, ho r(‘pro- 
Himti'd (Iroat Britain wdiile tlu^ 
’'fliird Itcpuhlie was hoin^^ e.stab- 
lishi'd. Ilo rc'si^nod his jiost in 
Nov., 1887, and diod Deo. 5. 41(^ 
had inhcrit(‘d a liarony in 1858 
and l)(‘on madc^ an carl in 1887, but 
both titles bm^aane c'xtinet on bis 
(loath. 

Lyons, Kdmund Lyons, Lst 
Baron ( 171)0* 1858). Biatish sailor, 
-Born at Barton, ILinls, Nov. 21), 




1st Earl Lyons, 
British statesman 


171)0, lie w(‘nt 
to soa. in 1805, 
a.nd distinpfu- 
ishod himself 
in <‘n^i;af2;o- 
ments olf th<' 

Dntc.h !Spie(‘ 

Islands, 1810. 

Tho followin<j: 
year he scn/.ial 
Marraidv, a feat 
carried ont in 
oxctvss of his orders, but ill-hfxdih 
forcKxl his ndairu to Ln<.,dH.iid in 
1812, and two years later he re- 
tired. fn 1828 he warn sent to tho 
MediterraiR'an, played a hand in 
the confused game of Greek poli- 
tic, s, and in 1855 was appointed 
inimstor plcniiiotentiary at Athems. 


1st Baron Lyons, 
British sailor 


Transferred to Beiaie, 1840, and in 
1851 to Stockholm, ho w'as rceaJIod 
in 1855 and sent to the Mcditer- 
ranean a,s second in (lommand of 
tlu‘, fl(‘(‘t dispait(4icd on the out- 
break ol' the Gi'innain War. In 1855 
he Huccc'edod Dundas in (‘.ommand 
ofthelhx't. B(d,iring in 1858, he 
died Nov. 24. Lor two years h(‘ had 
h(‘(Mi a baron. 

Lyons, SutirKNiiy (18(34 -“1944). 
British scimitist. Born in London, 
Oct. 11, LS()4, ]u‘ was the son of 
a. geiicra/1 wdio laid governed Bei’- 
inudai. OominissioiUMl in the Kioyad 
Lnginoers, h(^ was inttavsted in 
gciology, sci’ving as diriador of the 
survey d(‘partm(‘nt oftln^ Lgyptian 
govia-nment IVoin 1808 to 1000. 
Lyon.s’s scientific, work was iin- 
porta.nt (aainomiinlly as well as 
gi'ograpliically, and lie became 
L.Ki.H,, lOOfk During the First 
(dreat War nn'toorology (daiined 
his atUmtion; h(‘ orgaidzed .services 
for (rlit^ Biatisli annii^s in Lrainie, 
a, ml in 1018 wa.s dirc'ctor of the 
M(‘tcor()l()gica,l Olfnaa After the 
won* lu‘ aasiinnal the dii'ectorati^ ol 
tlu^ S(4 (Mic(^ Museum, London, a 
post hc‘ ludd until 1055. Ho was 
knight('d in 1020. He became finst 
Kta-i'id.ary of the int('rnationaI 
union of gt'odivsy and gcuiphysii'S, 
a.nd later seeri‘tary of tho inter- 
national conmal ofsciimtilie unions. 
He W'as also presiiknit of the Royal 
]\l(‘i(‘ori)lo^ica.l Sotuety'. Lyons 
(lied Ang. 10, 10-14. 

Lyons, Sir Jo.snrri {c. 1847- 
1017), Bi'itish business man. A 
Londoner, lu^ was ediunited at a 
Jew'ish school. Ho .studied art and 
had some suc(a‘s.s with watta*- 
(solour draAvings, hut by chance liis 
att(‘ntion wa.s turned to the sub- 
j(‘ct of catia'ing for the mass(\s. 
With tw'o friiMids, Isidore and 
Monta.gu (j}lu(4cstein, ho hejgan to 
cater I'or exhibitions, etc., and in 
1804 the linn of .1. Lyons & Co. 
oix'ued its first tea-shop. Others 
followed, l)oth in London and iii 
tho ])rovin(‘(vM, and hefoi'o Sir 
, lose', [ill died his wns tiu' largi'st 
business of iliS kind in iho U.K. 
Knighted in lOlI, h(^ w'as tdiielly 
intercHted outside his business 
in the T(U‘ritorial Loiaac He died 
June 22, 1017. 

Lyons, .losKini Aijov.surs (1870- 
1050). Anstiuhan statesman. Born 
at Stanley, Tasmania, Sept. 15, 
1870, he becuimo a. sc, bool teacher, 
and wa.H elected to ihc! island house 
of reprc'sentatives in 1000, Beheld 
government posts from 1914 and 
W'as jinunier of Tasmania, 1025- 
28. Ho became [lostmaster-gcn- 
cral and minister for [lublic works 
in the (kmunon wealth government, 
11)20-51. Then he founded the 
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United Aus- 
tralia ])arty, 
and afterlead- 
ing the opposi- 
tion, beeaine 
prime minis- 
ter in 1 032 and 
was made a 
HHHKj l^rivy eoniieil- 

Joseph A. lyoES, repre- 

Austialian statesman sented Anst?*a- 

lia at George 
V’s silver jubilee celebrations, at the 
Imperial trade conference in 1035, 
and at the coi’onation of King 
George VI in 1937. That year ht‘ 
began his third successive term as 
premier of the Commonwealth, an 
office he held until his death on 
April 7, 1939. 

Lyon’s Inn. Old London inn of 
chancery. It stood between Wych 
St. and Holywell St., Strand, ex- 
isted in the time of Henry VTIl 
or earlier, and was attached to the 
Inner Temple from 1581 to 1S()3, 
when it was pulled down, and the 
Globe and Opera Comkpic theatres 
were built upon its site. The last 
vestige of the inn, which once liad 
Sir Edward Coke as reader, dis- 
appeared with the two playlioiises 
in 1902 during the construction of 
Aldwych {q.v.). Its history is 
associated with the murder of 
William Wearc, a resident, hy 
Thurtell and Hunt, in 1823, the 
theme of a mock Catnacli ballad hy 
Theodore Hook and a nov(‘] by 
Thomas Burke. ^S'ee Holywcdl 
Street; Inns of Court. 

Lyra. One of the consbBations. 
Though a small group of stars, it 
contains the great and brilliant 
Vega, one of the most conspicuous 
stars of summer skies. Vega forms 
one of the points of an equilateral 
triangle, at the other angles of 
which are epsilon and zeta Lyraci. 
Zeta, beta, gamma, and delta of 
the constellation form a little 
rhomboid. These stars are all visual 
doubles. Lyra is close to the bor- 
ders of the Milky Way, near Cyg- 
nuB, The con- 

rp— 


ing a eross-har from which aboid. 
sev’CMi strings wen^ stn'lclu'd, Tlic 
strings wnv plucked hy tin* ling(‘rs 
or with a piceti'uin. Idic lyre was 
akin to tlu' harj), hid, with Icwcr 
strings, a,nd was a l•('|}ltio^ also of 
ilu' hit.(‘, but without linger- board. 
Tlu' diagram will make IIk'sc' dis- 
tinetioiiH el<‘a.r. 

Th(^ shape oft h(^ lyre, which has 
dill'ered hi di'tail from Him^ to tinu* 



Lyre. Kestoation oi lyre clis- 
covered at Ur (about 3,500 B.C.). 
It is decorated with mosaic and 
a bull’s head in gold 
Coui'lcau oj ,l(»iiiL Kxfituliliitn to Vr 


stellation is 
also remark- 
able for the 
ring nebula, 

Messier 57. 

Lyre. Musi- 
cal stringed in- 
strument, used 
inapeient and 
medieval 
times. It con- 
sisted of a hol- 
low box or Diagram 

res onatnr plaining con- 
■ ; ? . struction o£ Greek 

with two lyre. A. Eesona- 
projeoting Horns 

arms support- 



without (liqia-rting from its gmim-al 
])riuei[)le,s, has In'im said (,0 hnvi^ 
iiecii derived originally from the 
top ol the skull and ihei horns of 
a l)ull or goat. AVie Givck Art. 

Lyre Bird, (h'liuH ol’ birds 
{Mmitra) found in tln^ forests of 
Australia. Tfuy gain their muiu^ 
Irom the cxta’aorcl inary dma'lofi- 
mciii ol th(^ tail in tlu^ males ; I he 
two outiu’ fcatius's ludug curvisl in 
th(‘ iorin of the framt* of n, lyri', 
while! the interimsliati^ oiu's 'ar<^ 
sh'iider and firovidisl with lew 
barbs, thus suggesting tlu' strings. 
Tlic several sjK'ek's va.ry in the 
colour ot thdr iilumagc! ; all spmi’d 
most of their time on tin* ground, 
in the (hsiser parts of th(‘ hush, 
wlna'c they feisl iifion snails, in 
Hccits, aiiid w^orniH. 9Miey Hchhiin 
lly, but can run fa,Ht, A-e, Jhrds, 
colour f)lat(\ 

Lyric (Gr. (i/ra, a lyre). Na,m(‘ 
given to a [lomn, or form of poetry, 
so calksl since it was originuliv 
coiuposed to bo sung to, or accom- 
panied on the lyn^, as distinguishod 
Irom forms more suibsl to (h*- 
(daniation or reeitation. Th<^ term, 
however, has long Ixsm aprilusl to 
many types of ves’se^ which Inivii 
few or none of the eharaetm’isties 
or song. Poetry HomcitiuK's Hfa»n« 
taneouM, sometiineH in(Mlitativ(\ 
olten slow in movement and rt'- 
llcetive in character, like ma,ny 
English Honnets, is in the tUismu'e 
OI more exact terminology, usually 
dcaonbed m lyj-ioal. Tlu« o(l(s 
hymn, song, and some tyrx's of 
elegy and ballad are examplivs of 
true lync, wliiek commonly trraitH 


of per.'ionsL pat riot le, <le\ ol inna 
or ainafory i Ikmik';!, in w Im h 1 1., 
emolldiial, as dislinel from the 
naiTafi\'e elemmil. i;i enieipiciious. 

In ()i‘imit.iv(' |K'ri(Mls,u lusi daiie('. 
music, a,nd son,'' uei’e ('hisely as;ue 
eiated, poetry was a It ( »!'e( her 
<‘horal, and in lhi‘ refrain oi' 
<9iorns, still sni‘\i\iii!' in some 
modern Hoiigy, we ha\(' the perm 
<d‘ lyrical, as indeed ol' all poetrv, 
which, like speech itself', ia (-(»i’n 
mimal in orn'j'n. As imli\'idnMlii,v 
and (‘i\ili/,.al ion de\e|o(MMh the 
elmnis fi'II silent, ami poi'lry 
hcH'a me more of a pers( mal iit t er 
ajiee. broadly sp(«akinr., Ilnai, 
lyrical poelry is iiiliniale, iiersonal, 
subjective, <Iesrripti\e ot the joys. 
Mon'ow'H. lm|K''i, and aspiral mns’ ol 
the individiink and hy (he 1\ rien! 
cry is meant, the cry I.f (he lieart. 
<d (be nmi'c poif,',nan(, emotions, 
In (be mori' formal and elaboiati' 
modes, howiwm'. like (lull ol 
Ah^\aiiderV I’ea it or \\ hod iw ort Ids 
Odeon Intimat ioiiaorimmortality, 
iti (napimilly develops fhrnn*!i m a 
rhetorical or philosophieal apirit, 
while in some poem-i. like (he 



Lyio Bird, Mtiliv wikHduiwn of thk 
AwatnUbm lard 

Robin Hood Rullada or Scott 'a 
Rosabelk' (Lay <d' the Last aim- 
H(rel), (he subject is (reatod u» (he 
^'iMhHUve mUTnlive mannm. 

Ill lyriea we have (he I'lioiei* and 
Hiihlimuted esiiaein'e of piadry, (he 
pitr<* elixir, wht«*h in o!her poetic 
lorms, like epic or <hanin, la in 
some degree mixrsl with foreign 
niabtfCr, rich, iti may he, in interest 
<»ramliirerent ord;,’, in w fuei: 
pHwiUi? elenient'S nre at ill piissent,, 
in this rnptnrnun ainp.ing; region 
tho.se poets rank hipdnxd who, itke 
Shelley, seem at times uhuosf, to 
have' made gooil their eseape from 
till' world of common life. 


Lyrical ixu'iiry, it ma,y Lo ajiid, 
inoslf iKsarly a.pproaiclKss tmisi(! it- 
Hi'll', int(‘i'()i’('tiny (anotioiiH lu-inlly 
1.0 I)(‘ coiiva'^a'd ia ordiua.ry Hpci'ch, 
It odVrs littl(^ l)(‘Voiid itH(‘H', 
its own inh(‘r(Mit int(‘r(\Ml., “ whoso 
l»(‘(adia.ri 1 y li('M in lilies isohdiion of 
(iIh‘ |)l(';isur(' it. ydva^H from life' aiiid 
Mooia.I conditions. ” On tlu^ otln'r 
ha.nd, iiot'iry which illumina.te's 
a.nd int('i’|)r('ts linma.n (‘Xp(*n(>n(a*, 
lilu^ tha.t of Wordsworth, in whom 
I.Ik^ sinyin.L!,' oote^ is U'ss olcu.rly 
iK'a.rrl, l)ut in w’hom Oo'n' is a, 
'•'•nohh* a.nd profound applica.tion of 
idi'a.s to lift',” twa'n if It'ss purt'ly 
lyi'ica.l, c.a.nnot Ik^ r('p;a.rd('d as h'ss, 
and by somt' ndntls will a.lwa.ys ho 
rt'yoirdt'd as more', pn'cions. Tlu' 
trnt.h is, pot'try ha.H outjjjrown the 
('a,rly ca.lit^p.orit's, and it is tln^ 
t'spt'oial fjjlory of Lnj^iish litt'ratnro, 
as disphiyt'd in tlu'. a,stionishinjL^ 
va.rioty of its t.lu'nu's, t.ha.t if. ha.s 
c.a.i>tnr<‘d for lyi‘ica .1 |)0('l.ry tnwv 
tcri'ilory a.nd ('nia.ruod t.lu' hinpidom 
of tla^ ima,^dna.(.ion. 

W. McNoilo Dixon 

Lyric Theatre* London play- 
honst^ in Slniftt'shary Av<'mu\ W.L 
It waiS opont'tl Dt'tt. 17, LSSS, with 
a. prodnetion of trln^ tannic opera 
Dorol.hy, a.nd bt'caant^ i.ht' homo of 
wtflbknown mnHioa.l taum'dit^s, c.t/. 
Ija OifJtaU', ISDO; ddn^ (^hocolato 
Soldit'r, 11)10; 'Pla^ Oirl in tho 
'Taxi, lOIli; Lila.o dh'ints 102:2. 
AmoitiL!; notUihlt' dra.maiS [)ros('nt(Hl 
ht'i’t^ wt'H^ Antnmn (.rocus, 1021 ; 

I )anfj:(n’onH (k)riu'r, 1022; 2\)var- 
ich, 1020 ; Amphiiiryon ’28, 1028 ; 
TUv. Winslow Boy', 1040. Tho 
thoalirit soa.tH 1,475. 

Lyric Theatre, IlAMMionsMiTii. 
Blny house opened Nov. 17, 1800. 
'rimugh a sid)urba.n theatre, it 
hceamt^ nationally l’a.mous under 
l.luMlirt'etion, 1018 22, of Sir Nigel 
IMa.yfa.ir (r/.a.), whoso rt'vival of 
'I’lu^ Bcgga.r’s Opttra in 1020 ran 
l,('r(i for 1,-I02 performanct'.s. Other 
smaa'sst's werti A. B. Herlx'rt’a 
B.iva'.rsidt'. Nighl.s, 1020, a.nd 'ra.n- 
1, ivy 'Powers, 1021. 'Plu^ (7)mpa.ny 
of Tour, a non-profit-making 
orga.ni'/a.t.ion aiSsocia.t.(‘.(l with the 
Arts Otanicil, aissnim'd control in 
1015; plays by Sa.rt.r(', Ooetean, 
a.nd oi'lu'r (‘on1<nnpora.ry (V)ntinen- 
ta.l writt'fs, a.s w(4l a.s Lnglish 
classics, wtn’t^ produetal under its 
a.cgis. 'PIh^ theatre sea.ts 8()(). 

Lys. A rivt'f of Trance and 
Bt'lgiurn. It rises in tlut Ba,s-dt'- 
( 'a.Iais, bthiWtit'n lioulognt' a.nd Lilk', 
a.nd (low's nuunly N.L. Betw'('t*n 
Airtt a,nd Arnu'iiticrt's it ttrosses a 
lla,t, low pln.in, na.l.ura,lly a marsh, 
a.nd (ina.lly joins the Sclu'ldt at 
Oherdi. OOut middle st'ci.iou of the 
va.Ilt'y is tnu'. of th(^ most (h'ustdy 
p(a>pk'<l a.rea.H in ilio world. There 


are stiu'l works at iHelK'.rgues in the 
French siwtion, while the towns 
lowt'i' down are nol.tal e.(mtr(ts of 
t.lie liiuni industry. 'Phe \’'preH 
CNinal joins the Vser with the Lys 
at Boniiiu^s. Most of if.s length of 
120 m. is naviga.l)!e. 

O’he river was promitumt 
throughout the First (Ireat War, 
fi'om the' lir.st battle of Vprt\s in 
lObt to Oct. Ui, 1918, wdien in the 
(Inal batl.I(‘s tlu". British reaehc'd 
tihe h'fi, haidc, forcing a passage at 
B('V(U’cm a f(',w days later. During 
t.lu' Mcicond (Iri'at War tiu're wars 
llght.ing on the Lys in 1010. A 
lightning (h'rman advanci^ had by 
May 21 ma,de it neec^ssary for tho 
British and Belgians to fall batik 
from tht'ir positions along the 
Scheldt; the Bt'lgians held a 
st'etor from '‘rtu'neiizen to (I bent 
a.nd tlumee along the Lys to 
IL'dluin, whih' ihe liritish on tlieir 
right eovtwed Lille and Dnuai. On 
May 2‘t t.he Oeirmans breached tlio 
Bt'lgian line on a front of 1.2 m. in 
the (lourtrai area, 'Phe British, 
their left threattnied a.nd tlieir 
hopes of closing tlui gap between 
t/lu'mst'lves and the main French 
armies rapidly vanishing, retired 
to positions on the Lys between 
Mervdlle and (lomiiuis, May 27 28, 
just as the B(4gia.nH asked for an 
armisl.iee. 'Pho Oermans made no 
aitt'nipt to stand on tlu^ Lys 
during the rapid advance of tlio 
British 2nd army from the Seine 
to AniiW'orp, Aug. 20 -Sc'pt. 4, 1044. 

Lysander (d. 295 n.o.). Spartan 
general and sf.atc'srnaii. He rose to 
fame during tho lattm’ jieriod of the 
Bolopoanesian Wa.r {q,v . ). As com- 
inand(‘r of the Siiart.au licet, olT the 
coast of Asia Minor, he ingratiat ed 
himself by skilful diplomacy with 
Cyrus tho Younger, and nwidvc'd 
from him subsidies for tiic Spartans, 
which proved a factor in their 
triumph, fn 405 ii.u. his Ileet de- 
f('a.t(Hl that of the Aiihi'niaiis at 
the ha.ttle of Ai'igospola.mi, which 
virtually brought the Belopon- 
nesian War to an end. In the 
following year he took Athenn, 
destroyiul the famous Long Walls, 
and established the rule of tho 
thirty tyrants. In 290 he aceom- 
pa.niedtlK' Spartan king, Agesilaus, 
against the I’ersians in Asia Minor, 
and was killed in 295 at the battle 
of llalia.rtus in the Boeotian Whir. 

Lysander. Character in Shake- 
speare’s comedy, A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. In love with 
Hermia, ho is forhiddiua to marry 
her by her father, who has 
selected I )emetrius as lier husband. 
Lysander knows that “ the course 
of true love never did run smooth,” 
but all ends happily. 


Lysenko, Tm'nuM Dehlsovioh 
(b. 1898). B.usMin.n biologist. Born 
St'pt.. 29, 1898, at Karlovka, 

Ukra.ine, ho heeame director of tho 
institute of genetics of the academy 
of seienees of the IT.S.S.B.. In 
August., 1948, he read a report to 
the Leniu aea<li'my of agricultural 
science, H(3tting forth certain 
theories of gc'netics, elaborated 
from those of tho plant- breeder 
1. V. Miclmrin, as ('usuring tho 
devt'lo[)nu‘nt of a progressive, 
Hoe.ia.list theory of biology, and 
(huiouueiiig as idealistic, bourgeois, 
tx'aeiionary, and anti-nationalist 
12 Iciidiiig Biissiaii scientists who 
ofipfisecl these views. Tlu'y were 
dismissed from their posts, tho 
Lysenko doctrine, which admits 
the iidieritancc of acipiired charac- 
teristics, and tho existenco of 
negative hybrids and hybrids with 
more than two panmts, becoming 
mambdory for all scientists in 
Bnssia and satellite countries. Ho 
lost his jmwer alter Stalin fliod, and 
his ollhual position in 1956. 

Lysias (r. 45()-r.. 280 n.o.). Greek 
orator, horn Uit AtlieiiH, of Syra- 
cusan fhxscont. Tho thirty tyrants 
l.ook his proi)erty, and shiw his 
hrollier Boletuarciuis, 404-. When 
l.li(3 thirty vvort^ overthrown ho 

I 

irnpiviehed one of tlunn, Frastos- 
1, hones, in a hrillianl. spee(4n 'Phoro 
are 24 extant sptaic.hi^s of Lysias, 
who was t.hcj (irst to introduce into 
oratory the plain straightforward 
lamrufigo of everyday lil'e. 

Lysimachus (c. 2(>() 281. n.o.). 
Maeialoiiian gciu'ral and king of 
'Phracuu On tlio death of his mas- 
i('r, Alexander the Great, in 222, 
1 h 3 was made govm'iior of Thrace 
and tho country to the N., and 
asHuimul lihe title of king in 206. 
In the lighting that broke out 
among tho successors of Alexander 
ho was ahl(% as a result of the suc- 
cessful battle of I])sns in 291, to 
add to his domiuion.s, ohiainitig 
('ontrol of a sliec of Asia Minor. 
By 2S7 h(‘- wa.s ruler of all tho old 
kingdom of Macedonia, in addition 
t(.) his Asiatic Uawiiories. He later 
fell out with bis old ally, Seleucus, 
king of Syria, whom lie attacked, 
ami who ga.inod a victory at Coma 
in which Lysimachus was killed. 

Lysippus. PL’cek sculptor of 
tho 4th century b.o. Ho holongod 
to tho H(4iool of Argos of Sioyon. 
No authentic example remains of 
his 1,500 statues, mostly bronze, 
but there arc many reproduetions. 
Ho made a series of statues of 
Alexander the Great, who refused 
to (vmploy any other sculptor. 

Lysistrata. Comedy l)y Aristo- 
phauos. It appeared about 411 
B.O., shortly before Poisander 
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arrived in Athens from Samos to 
put in practice an oligarchic policy, 
and represents a women’s con- 
spiracy to bring about peace. The 
war between Athens and Spa,rta 
having been renewed, Lysistrata, 
“ disbander of armies,” persuades 
the Athenian matrons to desert 
their husbands and refuse to re- 
turn home until peace is again 
established. Confronted with this 
strike of wives, the men are 
rendered powerless : the women 
occupy the citadel, and bring the 
citizens to surrender 

Lyskamm or Silberbast. 
A mountain of the Monte Itosa 
Group on the Italo -Swiss border. 
The E. peak has an alt. of 14,8(.)0 
ft., and is ascended via the Lysjoch 
(14,030 ft.). The ascent is dan- 
gerous. The W. summit, 14,088 
ft. in alt., is ascended from tiie 
Quintino Sella Hut (alt. 11,810 
ft.). See Alps. 

Lysol. Widely used disinfec- 
tant containing 50 p.c. by volume 
of cresol dissolved in water by the 
addition of soap made from a lixed 
vegetable oil and caustic soda or 
potash. In some places outside the 
U.K. Lysol is a proprietary term. 

Lysons, Daniel (1702-1834). 
British topographer. Horn April 
28, 1702, and educated at Jiath 
grammar school and S. Mary Hall, 
Oxford, he became curate of 
Mortlake, then of Putney, and 
later succeeded to the living of 
Rodmarton, Glos, dying at Hemp- 
stead Court, Jan. 3, 183-1. He is 
best known as the autlior of a 
valuable work on The Environs of 
London, 1792-90, of which a 
second edition appeared in 1811. 

Lysons, Samuel (1703-1819), 
British antiquary. Second sou of 
the rector of Rodmarton, Glos, he 
was born May 17, 1703, educated 
at Bath grammar school, and 
called to the bar in 1798. In 1803 
he became keeper of the records at 
the Tower of London. An artist, 
he exhibited at the Academy, con- 
tributed etchings to his brother 
Daniel’s Environs of London, and 
worked for many years on his 
Reliquiae Britannico - Rornanae, 
containing Figures of Roman An- 
tiquities Discovered in England, 
1801-17. He died June 29, 1819. 

Lystra. City of Lycaouia in 
Asia^ Minor, the modern Khatyn 
Serai. It was several times visited 
by S. Paul, and it wms here that 
the people wished to olfer saerihee 
to him and S. Barnabas, supposing 
them to be incarnations of Mercury 
and Jupiter (Acts 14). 

Lyte, Henry Francis (1793- 
1847). British hymn writer. Born 
at Ednam, Roxburghshire, June 1, 


1793, 1h‘ Wits (‘(bleated af. Poclorii, 
Irf'land, and Trim ty (b»lleg(‘. 
Dublin. OnlitiiH'd in 1815, Ik' w.mm 
i n c 11 m bent 
of All iSaints, 

Lower IL'ix- 
liam, 1823-44. 

IVipular among 
the lisher (dlk, 
he wrote songs 
for sailors, and 
foun(l(“da large! 
yutulay school. 

Despite Ikxuns 
Chi(‘(Iy R(‘li- 
giouH, 1833, and 
The Spirit of t h(! Psitlins, 1831, h(‘ is 
(ihiedy rememhen'd for Hie hymn, 
Ahiihi with M(‘. 'fliis wa,s writ((‘n 
in late sumnnu’, 1817 ; Lvlo (li(‘(l 
Nov. 20 at Nice. Prais(‘ my soul, 
the King of llc'iivcm is iilso his. 

Lytham St. Annes. lior. jind 
resort of Litnes, England. At I In' 
mouth of (lie Ril)l)I(‘, 13 in. \V. of 
Preston, it is ronOu'd liy nunl, rly., 
or si earner. In 1922 lh(‘ nrbjin 
distrie.tiH of Ijylliam and St. Aiuuns 
were ineoi’j)ora,t(^d by (“harler as a 
borough, of which ih(‘- N. louelies 
Blackpool. Tli(‘rei ar(‘ pr(>m(‘na(l(‘N 
and a pier, good halhiiig jind golf, 
remedial haihs, gjirdmis, and 
facilities for riding and yachting. 
Pop. (19.51) .30,343. 

Lythraceae, Family of Ix'rhs 
and shrubs. Most of* (luun jnv 
native to the t.ropi(‘N, but. a wt'll- 
known Euro[)ea,n nqiresimtat iv(‘ 
is the purple looHt'Sli'ife {l.i/lhfuim 
mficaria). 43i(^ l(‘a.v(‘H itrci opposili' 
or in whorls. 33 h^ family inehidi's 
such jilanis as Inania ’(/.m/woam 
inrrmi\^) Jind iioim'gr’jnuiti^ {Sutu'va 
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grand I urn). 

Lyttelton. Child' port- of tlx' 
district of (tantia’lmry, New 'Aan 
land, Jt has a (inn na-tural Imrboiii', 
10 111 . by 2 111 ,, (Mieir(‘lt‘d by stei'p 
liills tainnelh^l t,o give a(‘(‘('.ss (o 
Christohureh, 7 m. to N.W. It, has 
a large graving (lo(‘k and (‘.xports 
wool and grain. Pop. (1951 ) .3,080. 

Lyttelton, Guoiuno lA’TTEi/roN, 
Lst Baron (1709-73). British poli. 
tieian. He was horn Jan. 17,1709, 

at Hagl(‘y, his 
mother h(‘ing 
one of tlu‘ 
'ITunpleis of 
Htow<'. Edu- 
eat(‘(l at Eton 
a. nd Christ 
Clmreli, Ox- 
ford, lu^ (m- 
Uu'ed the house 

lst Baron Lyttelton, !’*' ” “ " » « 

British politician ni 17 3 5 f o r 

Okehampt <m, 
being already one of the iaiimati'S 
of Frederick, prince o(' \ValeH. In 
1755 ho became chamudlor of t,ht‘ 



(‘\eIi(‘((U('r, hnl in 17.>(i he ndired 
and was mad(' a pis'r. An aeti\(' 
politieian until his (h'al h, Am', 2:*. 
1773, Lytloltoii wan r(\";ar«le(l as 
an orator, and was a \ ohiniiiKins 
writ'Ci', lad his inllmad i;d posit ion 
W'as (hi(‘ r(‘;dly to fainilv eeii 
iK'xions, Ilia most. amhitimis 
woi’ks aim I a' I'e of I Imiry II : and 
OhfK'i'va I ions on the < 'oil \ ('I'simi 
and Apoat leship of iS, Paid, I7|7. 
Ills sueeessor was his stui Thomas, 
LytRdton, d’lioivi \s L\ iTio/roN, 
2ni> Bauon (1711 79), British 
politieian. Ihu’iial I Bmjry. dan. 3(1, 
1711, h(' wan t Ik* ('Ideal non of I Ik' 
lst. lord. Eduealt'd id Edon iind 
( 'lii’ist ( 'Inireh, 

( ) \ foi'd, h(‘ ell 
I (‘ i'(‘ d pai'lia 
m (' n |. f o r 
B ( ' w d I ( ' y 111 
I7t)8, hill was 
u n M (’ a I (' d in 
17(19. In 1773 
h (' Miieei'i'ded 
to till' ii('era)v\ 
and uaa .a (’on 3iul Ihusm hyl.ladtoiu 
slaiil ;ip(‘ak('r iiohdcum 

in I li(' Imiiae of lords. K nou n .as ( he 
Bad Boi’d I <yt tell nii. lie piimiietl !i 
vi(‘iomi hie not (II mm. (*\ on in I hid 
Ji,!''(‘, hnl Uii'i rei'fi i'd(*d m. ii man of 
(dhlily. Cn Nov. 21. 1779. henm; 
appaiviilly m psiod health, hi’ 
dreamed hi' wiis warned hy a 
woman I hat he had onl\ I hri*e Ti va 
live. On ih(’ 2;th. at llill Pimm, 
hjpaoiu, he died just hefore mal 
nighf. 1 1 him hei'n si a led I hiit he 
snlh’red Iroin heart ihaaeii' and 
took dnij's, On hm de.alh the 
liiu’ony hee.iUK' e v I met . ! I u as ri' 
vi v(‘d 1 /9 I 111 la \ our id iin uncle, 
Williiim Ileni'v Bvtti’llon (1721 
1898), A Bill* of Tlioiium, 2ml har 
on, hy B, Blunt, eanu' out m Bh3(l. 

Lytteltou, Cm mam Wit.m \ u 
Bvttki.ton, Itii PmuoN ( ISP/ 7(i). 

Mibli ptd.limsi, ICdeal son o| 
(Jie 3r(l Bo(‘d 
L y I, t. (' I ( o n, 
ol Bk' aeeotid 
e V e fi t i 0 n, h e 
was horn in 
London, March 
31, 1817. Edu 
call'd at hdnn 
and T r i n i ( y 
Collegi', Cam* 
hridgi', hi' wuii Bttnm Lydrltan, 
b r a e k i' t (' tl Ihllfah iHihUiWg 

Himior elfisfiii’ in 1H3K, In IH37 
b(' bad fiiiereeded to fht' [leersigi*, 
and in 18 lb was made mider 
H(MT(‘tary for (he eolmmsi, but 
bis imdn inli'i't'af *1 weri' oniaide 
polities, Hi* joined in iotinditi!/ I In* 
Angliemi Mi'tt lemi'nl ol ( 'anterlmry, 
N.Z., a fact ('ommi'imirnti’d by tlx’ 
name of (ke borough of By tteltmi. 
lie was an aetiv<' aupporler ol Cui 
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dliui'ch of iuid (hu’ii\^^ 

ISII!) 71 vviiH chicd' (‘.onnniwKioiKa’ ol' 
M('h()(>lH. Oil Api'il M), 
IS7(>, ill a (ii ol' iiK'laiuiholy lia 
dirc'W' hiniHc'ir I’nmi n Nt.airiviMc, 
(lyiiiji; Mooii ji ('(I'rw'ai’dw. Lytii^ldm 
iiuirrii'd in 1 83!) l lu* youiifj;('i' 
daii|j;ldi('r of Nir iSti'phiMi (dyiiiu^ 
(vvhuwc ('l<l(‘r da.Ufj;li(ai' on thi^ saina 
da,y nnu’i'ii'd (d.idMl.oiu’')- Of i.lu'ir 
(M|j;h(i MoiiM. on<^ Ixa^aiiK^ Viscount 
Oobliain, and (lircis odua's ai‘(^ 
nodci'd Ix'low. 

Lyttelton, A ek I t i<in( 1807 I!) 13). 
dritiish politician and atlil('t<‘. 
Hoi’ii lAd). 7, 1857, du^ younjuji'sti 

son ol' tlu^ ‘Idi 
Loi’d dy(l,<‘lton, 
he was (aln- 
caic'd ati t)ton 
a n (1 T V i n i (i v 
0()ll<'p;<a Oaiin- 
hrid^ca and mun 
ca,ll(Ml 1,0 tli<^ 
h a r a, t t h c 
liitKU' dVnipIta 

Mwd Lyttollon. Aai'i- (,al<inn 

Bi'.twUpDi.t.mi. I,,, 

HUc<‘(‘ssi v(^ly naord('i' of Ili'i'i'Cord 

a, 11(1 of Oxford, and cluinci'llor of 

tili(‘ dioci'sc of lvoch('st(M'. In I8!)5 

lie was r(^liii’n('d to parlijinKuit, as 

Unionist M.P. foi' VVarvvick and 

lj(aiinin;j:ton. lie had a, clod as 

c.ludrnuiiii of du* Tradisvaal conci's- 

sioiiiM comnuHsion in South Afi’ica, 

and on Ids iH'lnrn in l!l()3 he was 

ehoH(Mi Oolonial si'cndarv. H was 

« 

his lot to fa.ee die st.onn tlnit arose 
Uihout du^ einployniiMit of (Ihincse 
in the 3Va,nsvaal. In IDOli lu' hd't 
oI! 1(5(^ and lost his sea,ti at War- 
wick, hull xvas ndiUriK'd die ha,ino 
yea.!' for St. (h'or/jjc^’s, Ihuioviu’ 
S(|ua.r(\ a, scuit he ki‘pt untd his 
death, -Inly 5, 11)13. 

If only of av(u'ap;e aihility as a 
])olil,ician, Lytitidtion was a sii- 
prinne a,thl(‘ti(\ At almost evauy 
iia.ll ga.nit^ lu'. wa,s a, niastiT. At 
Idoii a.nd ( 'a.mhridfjii^ In^ (^a.pi.aiiK'd 
(ihi^ cricket (hioam, and lu^ ki'pt 
wickihi for Idi^fhind a, gainst Aus- 
tra.lia.. Il(‘ playial association foot- 
ha.Il for hai^ijland ; ra.c.kf'ts and 
fool. hall for Oa,nihrid|];e, and 1882- 
05 was a.ina.l.('ur champion at tmiiiis. 
Ii(^ wa,s twi(x’' ina,rri<'d, lirst t.o 
Laura. 3'tmna.nt, wdio di(sl in I88(), 
a, yea,r a.l’li'i* their marria.ee ; 
a.ml H(M*ondIy in I8!)2 to hhlit.h 
da, 1 four, who 
wrot(^ his laf(', 

I!)I7. 

Alfrial Lyl.t(‘l- 
ton's (ddest son 
Olivmdh. 181)3), 

(MlucaU'd at 
Uton and 'Ih-in* 
ity,Uamhridf*;(\ 

Hc-rvisl in the Ouvai* Lytt:;Uon, 

(i( re n ad i e r Vlscouut Clumdos 



( hia.rds durinui the First ( Invit War. 
A (hty hiisiiu'ss man, in 11)31) he 
was inaih' conl,roll('r of non-f(’rrous 
metals in tin' ministry of Sufiply, 
('iitm'inL? pa,rlianumt in ID-IO as 
Uonsi'i'vative ni(Mnh<»r I'or Aldm’- 
shot. J*resid(‘nt of dll’! hoard of 
d'raih' I D IO, in 11)41 he was minist i'r 
of stain in thct Middh' h]ast. 
Ministiin’ of Produet.iiai 11)12-45, 
lu' u'as colonial si'eri'tary 11)51 -5 I-, 
visitiiiL!; Kiaiya, in 1 1)52 in eoniU'xion 
widi the Man Man distiirhanei's. 
H(‘ \vm erea,ted V'^iseoniit (Ihandos 
in 11)54. 

Lyttelton , h’ i )w a ii i ) (1 855 - 

11)43), i'\ liril.ish s(‘hoolma.st(M‘. 

Horn in London, .Inly 23, 1855, 
th(' siwauidi SOM of th(‘ 4th Lord 
Lytti'ltoii, he \va,s (‘diiea,t,<'(l at. Ft. on 
and 'rrinity (loll(''e(\ ( him hridfjji'. 
Lik(^ his hrotlu'fs, lu' was a line 
(M'iek<4.('r, a.n(l ea,|)ta,in<sl tlu' Uni- 
vm'sity ('hnam. lie Ix'^a.i! tixiehinji; 
in 1880 n.l. W(4linfj;ton (hilh'jttis and 
in 1882, aft(n' 
taking holy 
ordm's, wind- to 
hlton. From 
181)0 he was 
lu'a.diiia,si(‘r of 
II ai l(‘y h n r y 
untd in 11)05 
h(' was eliosmi 
hea.(l of hiton. 

II lamigiK'd 
in IDK), and 
(luring 11)18 20 was naitior at 
Si(U‘strand, Norfolk, lie pnlilislied 
(Iric’ludi, 1 8110; ( lliarae.t(M’ and 

Hnligion, 1012; Whither?, 1031. 
,Me di<al .Ian, 20, 11)42. 

Ijy ttelton , N ni N k v n a no U mu l i > 
(1845-11)31). British soldier. Born 
at Ifaghy, Woreestershins on Oet. 
28, 1845, third son of du^ 4th Jaird 
.Lyttelton, lui was edmnidalat Lton 
and Sandhurst, and was eom- 
missioiKal in tlu' Ililh^ Brigad(‘ in 
18()5. ,H<‘ s(u‘\m(l a.ga,insi the 

Fenians in (lamKhi, 1800; in 
Lgypti, 1882 ; eoinimiiKhsl a brig- 
ade ill the Nile (^xiiedition, 181)8, 
a.nd a division in the S. Afritum 
War. He was (\-in-e. in S. Africa, 
11)02 04, Ixdng kiiighti(‘d in 1002. 
N('xt h(‘ wa.H chief of tlu' gmim’al 
stair, and (luring 11)08 12 was 
(!.-in-(^ in lu'land. IL^ wuis 
govi'.rnor of Uh('ls<si Hospital from 
11)12. H(‘ [luhlislu'd nmiinisecMieos 
in 1027, undt'r die tith* Ligliiy 
Y(xirs : S(ddi(wiug, Polities, 
(him(‘H. I fiMliixl ,luly (I, 1D3L 

Lytton, Ldwaki) llonmtT Lyt- 
ToN, Lst Fa an ok (1831-1)1). 
liritish diplomatist and ixxdi, Horn 
in London, Nov. H, 1 831 , son of t.h<‘ 
lst Ihiron Lytton, lu‘ was (xlueatecl 
at Hari'ow and H()nn,and hegati his 
diplnmatii^ eanor in 1 841) as priva,t.(( 
seciH't.a ry tio his uncle, Sir l-huiry 
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Hnlwer, the British minister at 
Washington. H(^ oecupiixl posi- 
tions in tlie (uuhassids at Florence, 
Ihiris, ddn* Ihigiu', Vdimna., Athens, 
Lishon, and Madrid, In 1873 lu^ 
smauH'dc'd his fatluu’ in tlu' harony ; 
in 1870 he was appointed viecu'oy 
of India. On his resignation in 
1880 h(( wa.H er(‘a.t.(‘d an i‘arl. From 
1887 li(' wa.s again ainhassa.(lor in 
Paris, wherc‘ he dit'd Nov. 24, 181)1. 
Uiuh'r du' ps(Midonym of Ovvaui 
Mcirixlith, Ik' 
p u 1) I I s Ii e tl 
(dytinniK'stra 
a n d 0 tl fi (‘ r 
Poimis, 1855; 

Th(‘ VVa.nd(‘r(‘r, 
a eolhadioii of 
lyrics, 1857 ; 

Inieiky a tale 
in v(a'st‘, 1 8(i() ; 

Ohma.viu'il or 
the M(‘tiamor- 
phos('H, a narraliiv(‘ pocmi, 1885; 
King Poppy, 181)2, ilis pix'try is 
fmuie and eniturc'd, hut lacking 
in inspii'ation. H(‘ puhlisluxl a 
hiogra|)hy of his father in two 
\'olnni(‘s in 1883. 



1st Exrl oli lytton, 
British diplomatist 


Lytton, Victor Aijox an dkr 
dKoRUio P.oimRT Lytton, 2 ni) 
Farl ok (I87(L11)47). A British 
adniinisirator and a.iillior. 8011 
of tih(‘ lst ('url, whom h(‘ siua^iaxhHl 
in 181)1, he was horn a.t Simla., 
Aug. 1), 1875, and (xlneati'd at 
Fton and 'Trinity ('olk^g(% (lain- 
hri(lg('. In 11)01 he. was assistiint tio 
th(' s(xir(4iary for Ireland. Civil 
lord of 1.h(‘ Admiralty, I Did, and 
im(ler-se(U‘(‘l.a,ry for India, ID2(), he 
was govi'rnor of Himgal, 1D22 27, 
during a piu’iod of nnrast, and 
vieiToy of India, April-Ang., 11)25. 

I'h’om 11)27 lu' pla.yixl a, haiding 
part ill lih(' wni’k ol’ du‘ Ixuigiu‘ of 
Na.dons Union. In ID32 he was 
(4ia.irma,n of tlu* eommission on 
.Iaipa.n'H (xx'.upadoii of Maiieluiria.. 
As a laasiilt. of th(‘ Lyt ton ivfiort, 
Japan waiS (xindmnnml hy tJui 
L(‘agu(^ of Nations for Inunng l.aktm 
milit.iiry action, and in 11)33 she 
ga.v(‘ notiie.i' to (piit the Liuigiu'. 

(uirl’s advocacy of inter- 
nal. lomilism vva.H (la-rriial on in t.he 
Unilii'd Nn-tiions AsHO(4a,ti(up of 
which he was ehairman at tht'. end 
of the 8(u‘oii(l Uri^af War. LyUon 
did mneh to promote social (iluhs, 
and wa,s iiitenask'fl in t.own phin- 
ning and in thc^ artiS, being presi- 
(hmt of th('i Boyal Society of 
Litii'raiture. He puhlisluHl a bio- 
graphy of his gra.ndfatilKu', the 1st 
Baron Lytton, 1DI3 ; D'h(‘ W(d) of 
Life, ID3S; Pundit, sand Flephants 
(autiohiography ), ID42, and ol.hc'r 
Ixxiks. Antony ; A Iteeord of 
Youth, 11)35, commemorated lus 
(4d(*r son, Vdseramt Kiudiworth, 



A 


killed filing in 1933. His younger 
son died in action, 1942. Lord 
Lytton died Oct. 25, 1947, and was 
succeeded by lii.s brother Ntc[)hen 
(1879-1951), whose st)n Noel (b. 
1900) became 4th earl. 

lytton, Edward Georoe Earlr 
Lytton Bulwer - Lytton, Lst 
Baron (1803-73). British writer 
and statesman. Born in London, 
May 25, 1803, he was the 3rd son 














From a drawino hfj D. Lauoi'G 

of General Bulwor, of ^Vood Dall- 
ing, Norfolk, his mother bcung a 
Lytton of Kneb worth, Herts. 
From private schools and tutors he 
proceeded to Cambridge, Trinity 
College and then Trinity Hall. A 
precocious child, he began to write 
verse at seven. 

Of his many novels, whiedi en- 
joyed a tremendous contemporary 
vogue, and some of which, like 
others among his works, were 
issued anonymously, the more 
notable arc Pelham^ 1828 : Paul 
Clifford, 1830; Eugene A am 
1832 ; The Last Days of PomS’ 
1834 ; Ricn.i, 1835 ; The Last of 
the :^rcns, 1843 ; Harold, 1848 ; 

Tor^o 5 Novel, 

18o3 ; M'hat Will Ho Do With it ? 

Parisians, 1873 ; Ken- 
elm Chillingly, the same year and 
0 some extent autobiographical 

He wrote short stories, The I-raimtf 
m and The Haunted, 1S57 ; A 
Strange Story, 18C2 ; also a 
prophecy of the future, Tho 
Coming Race, 1871. Of his play.,. 
The Lady of Lyons, 1K38 ; 
Richelieu, 1839 ; and Money, 1840 
^ve been occasionally revived! 

1 include England 

and the English, 1833 ; Athens 
Its Rise and Rail, 1837 , 


:■ At first a Lihcrid in politics, 
I Bulwer \V!i,s M.B. for Ml,. Ives, 
< Hunts, 1831, and luncoln, 1832 
I 41. He sat for Ih'rt.s as /i. ( ^oiiscr- 
vat.ive, lH,52-()(), and w.-is coho 
nial secret, ary, I S5S 59, displaying 
1 much adiuinistradive insigid, a>ii(l 
' ability. Ma<h‘ a liaronel, in IS3S. 
wlicii he inherit'd Kiudiwoi'Hi iuid 
adofited th<^ name' of llniwt'r- 
Jjytton, h(‘ was c.n'aded a hn,ron 
in IHfifi, a G.C.M.G. in 1879, and 
was lwi<H‘ lord n'ctor of GI/i,Ngow 
university. In 1827 lu' nmrricd 
Itosiua, Doyle Wlieeliu* (|St)2 82), 
by whom lu‘ had oiu*. son, Ldw.'U'd 
Robert (1831-91), Hr‘ lst, cu.rl of 
Lytton ; and om^ daughtiu*, Eiuinn, 
(1828-48). Tlu^ mju*riag(' w'lts 
()j)pos('d by hi.s motln'r ; liushand 
and wife s<‘parat(‘(I in I8.3fi, and 
th(‘ story ol tlunr iinhappin(‘ss is 
one of the most poigiuint, in 
English litc'rary hisi.ory. Ih' dic'd 
at Tonpiay, Jan. 1 8,' 1873, a,iid 
was huricsl in Wi'sl.miuMter Abbey. 

Jjytton r(‘.viv('d tlu^ nov(L aiiid 
with Carlyle and (iohu'idgf* lu'lpi'fl 
to introdiKie German sehohn'sliip 
to England. D(‘s})ite the varic'liy 
and volume of his work, h(‘ was 
a wrlL'r whoH(^ industiry wumS a,s 
remarkahh'. as his VRU’sal.ility. Ih^ 
lai'.ked taste and was (hhieient in 
charafiterisatiori. He ov(‘r-M('nl i- 
iiKMit jiilised and ovcu'-nioraJise'd ; 
his nu'lanclioly driftc'd into tlu* 
tedious or apfwoae.Iu'd thi' nuuidlln. 
But; he knew how to fashion a. plot, 
was a siiuu'rci student, in and 

in the region of tlu' occult, and in 
spite ol all his (h'h'cl.s tilu're is 
much in his novcTs, spi'cclu's, 
essays, and (lorrc'HpondeiKa' tlin,(, 
is of jiermatient interest and vahu'. 
.the hast to giv(^ cfmouragf'jiUMit 
to Browning in print, h(^ workf'd 
in and out of parlianumt for his 
h How authoi’H. w. r. Attkcm 

laves, 'Ih CoopiM-, 1873- 
2ndearl ofl.ylton, 1913: L<9I ers i n 
^ E88‘I ; A Ihuioru um,, 

M. iSadh'ir, 193L 

Lyiton, 8 ir Henry AriEiiKo 
(18(57-1939). Brit, ish actor. Ihu’u 
in London, Jan. 3, 18(57, he was 
educated at 8. Mark’s (h>ll(«ge, 
Chelsea, and hitc'i* joiiu'd th(^ idior™ < 
U8 of the f)’()yly Carte touring I 

y ■ - <'<>»ipany, first ' 

' iM>pearing in ] 


Sir Henry Lytlipn, eharac(t,(‘rH i n 

BrJish actor the Gilbert and 


s, Mulli\ iiiH'('perlory. I Ic played in a !l 
s, its many as 39 oi IIk'mi' clia rac( epa 
but <'\'cnl iia Ha waacliirll \ idi'nl ifird' 
wifli (be conn'd) parla oi'i'ouallv 
pla) ('(l l)\ Groaitinif h. c.g. Ko K»'>, 
g’ in tin' Mihado ; Jack roiid in Mic 
(I \ conn'll of (Jk' ( (Hard. SAn’ 2:3 
5. \cars from 1909 he appcai'cd . 
il clusivi'l)' in Iln'.'U' opnaa. rcachin.r 
■“ wide pofinlanly. H is impiab ai'iiac 
II of ('iin was adniiraJily f.nili'd lu 
1 (Jicir peculiar lorm, AfL'r his 
V n'iin'nn'iit (Voin (In' 1 )'< Iv' ( 'ar((\ 

I coy. he n[»[i('arc<l in |iaiitoinmn' a( 

, Bii'iningdiam. Kin."lilc(l in 1939 , 

I hi * I c( i 1 ( '( I ill 1 93 ( , I he 1 1 1 1 1 i h'c \ ca r 
I <d‘ hill lira!. a[i|icaranrc. I !<' puli 
)> liNhcd Sccri't a of a Na \'o\ ard. 1923; 

■I A Wanderin'' M in-si rcl, 1933! 

I LyKon died Ain*, lo. I93(>. 

* lytton, Biimn \ h(>\ 1,1.; Bn \m eu . 

’ L\ TToN, La[i\ ( 1892 ,S2 ). Wife of 
I ( he ficM(. Baron L\ ((on (f/.e.). Bmrn 
Nov*. 2, I S( l2, fi ( l*a!I\vin'e, eo, 

I dnicrici-;. dangljer ot I-'. M, 
V^'het'l('r. alie [fassed an earlv 
holin' file aliiiosi u il fioii( rca( rainl. 
U Ill'll 19 she arcoin|tanicd her 
iiKdlier on a lone. \ isp (o sjp 
Jidm Doyle, giivcriioi' (i| (fiicrnacv, 
widi vvlnini. (liinii,". her inolfier'a 
aJiHenei' in l'’raiicc. she aflervarda 
livi'd in London, lici'ninnig, aaaiu'i 

i*'^'*'* *'''**' *f'*!!* 

III era V) ael. 

>1 HP' j viig.fW'A' 

iV ' -q 

-ji iia firidvcii 

, / 'dl llircc linica 

b c 1 11 r f’ lb c 
J marriasM' look 
Uoaiiuki, huclv Lvtteu iilace in Aue 
/■V.MiMi (/i.ac.ia/ ?*?/ w.m iB 
4 , /■ ( Inihui ' ' k' Ihd.ire 

, I he fina ! aepa r 

Rtion^ ahe fi\('d uitli her hnahainl 
id' Woodcol Hoitac, Gvun, at 3fi, 
Ilerlford .Street, lamdoii, and at 
ijerrwvood Briur.v, Ailon, Later 
HR' puaacfl It vuunirrim.' hh' at 
BaJh, Bai'ia, tdorence, (finava, 
IJnngnllen, and 'raimlon. In 1 h7o 
idle |,o(dv a aniall Iname at I'pper 
Sydenham, where ahe dual March 
l«», 1 882, She v\ sci fairieil in tin* 
‘‘‘•rn'idiyard of S, d.dm the hSan 

gchat, Shirlc)* Sunvy. Sim un-i 
th(^ author of la mivelM. aonm 
Ii|i<miH, and a hook ol e,e;a\a. 
SIicIIm from the Samla ot Tm'ia. 
187(5, Novels, im-ltide ( 1m\ eley, «»r 
the Man of H otnair, ! 839 ; Ihnieel 
V/: U.e Buhlde Bamdv: into' 
Bumea. (’ajiello, IHRJ ; Ih-fomi the 
SeencH, iS.fl ■ \ ary Snei'C'iafn! 

IHrm; The World and Hia U de; 
I85H ; Mnillevererhi I huu'ce, LH7L 
lyuWyami. The fomHi mD f»l 
^RKoMlitvia is in ((mh Eneveloimdk 
Hpelt Ljiihljiinm 


jV/f. Till': I3lh Idler of the l{nglish alphabet, 
held the same position in the North- 
Semitic and b’lruscan alpliabds, hut was 
the l?.lb in the (Jrcck and Latin alphabets, 
and (lie I4lh in early Slavonic alphabets. 
Out of its earliest Norlh-Seiuitic forms 

• ft I J \J evolved 



ft/ / J \J evolved 

p A? A/ 

® ‘ ‘ * ; the last symbol, through the 

I'truscans, was taken over by the Romans and has 
been handed down to the present-day English 
alphabet as the capital M. 


jjf — • 

^ In Roman writing of tlic 1st century a.d. 
™ (e.it. in wall inscriptions and on the waxed 
™ tablets of Pompeii), the vertical, slightly 
i ™ oblique, four-stroke symbol ||ji was pre- 

: 3 ferred. In the Roman uncial I'll script, 

; S has the cluiracteiistic rounded shape 

fY^ which is a main feature of the uncial 
Vl / hand. Some time later, the cursive 
minuscule assumed a form similar to the present- 
day small m or m. 

Medieval copyists often omitted the letter in. 
representing it by a stroke over the preceding 
letter ; e.g. cwcinpliim would be written excplu; 
the practice survived well into the 17th century. 


M dliirticimth hdiU'r of tlu' 
lOngliMh aaid LaXin alplni- 
lad'H. One o{‘ tih<i lahiaJ 
(loiiHona.nt.M, il.s a.rliimilaXion is tihait 
of /i, ('ixeepli that, tilu^ hi'<*at.h passes 
through till' noH(\ wlumei* it. isoftim 
oalkal a, lailiio-misaL M aJwa,yH has 
th(' Ha.me! sound, as in maX, sUun. 
In words iH'ginnitig with nin, di^- 
rivcal from tlu^ (iret'k, as uiiu^-- 
monies, it is mute, though note 
eolnin-iuu' niiul hyin-ua,l. It. has 
eonsideraJih^ a,ninity with a (</. 
tmmu't a.nd ant), and with 6, the 
la.ttia' hi'ing imdi<^ wlum (H)mhiiual 
wilrli it linally (iiumh, i.humh). i\M 
a symlad in Hiomau notation M 
1,000, M 1,000,000, /SVr Ahhno 
viaXions ; AlphaluX.; Plionetie.H, 
Maars. In gt'ology, hollows or 
(lopi'c^ssions in t.lie luiiid surfae.e 
Idrnual by isolaksl voleanie e.x- 
plosiotiH. d’lie depri'ssiouH are 
d(\se.rilKMl as mnbryoiiie or a.hortivo 
voleanoivs, and, luiving in most 
easi^H become iilled with water, 
tliiy form roughly eireuhir lakes. 
The naime is (leriviul from oeeur- 
reiuH'H in the Kifel district of 
(leriuauy, whore t.hey are known 
as manre^ or erater-hikt^s. 

Maartens, Maakti'IN, Pim-mune 
nsial by DutiXi novelist, Joost 
Marius Willem va,n der Poorten 
Sehwnrt/. (1 HbS- 11)15). Born aX 
Amstm'ihun, Aug. 15, IS5S, he was 
edueaXial in Bnghind and at Bonn 


uiiiviM'sily, and for a l.imo was a 
k'l't.iirm* on law at Ul.rcajht, lb' 
b(‘ga,n, in 1S81), tlu‘ publieaXiou of a 
s(u'ii\s of uovids giving a nailisiie, 
pi(d/nr(^ of life in eontem poraay 
lIolhuuL dliey were publisliiHl 
Himultamanisly in Onteh and I^hig- 
lisli. 1 1 is principal works an^ The 
Sin of Joost Avelingh, ISDO ; (lod’s 
lA)ol, 1S1)2; ’'rile (Ireat.er COory, 
ISD'I; Some Women I Have 
Known, lOOl ; My Ikior RiXaXions, 
1005 ; Dorothea, 11)01 ; Brothers 
All, 11)01) : Harniim POls, INuisant, 
11)10. He (li('<l aX Doom, Aug. 5, 
11)15. 

Maas (10'. M(uih<'). Dnt.eh minu‘, 
givmi to that part of tihes river 
ealhul Meus(^ in Kraiiee and Bel- 
gium W’hieh Hows tlirough the 
Ni'tluu’huids IVoiu a littk^ S. of 
Ma.astru'ht to its month. It playiul 
uu im*)orta.nt part in the operations 
ol'tlu^ Second (Ireat War. German 
pa.ra, chutists siuziul tlu'* Moiu’dijk 
i)ri(lg(^s iq.v.) when tlH‘. Germans 
invaded the NiTherlands on May 
10, 1010, and so cut (communica- 
tions bcXavticn the N. and S. provs. 
In, 11)1-4 the (h'rmans stood along 
the right bank of the rnuu- from 
Bhu'ik to its mouth, in Nov., the 
upper reaelu‘S being fre(ul by the 
IJ.S. Dtli army at the beginning of 
March, 11)45; but the nioutli only 
with the Gc'rman surremder in May. 
iSer. M('us(‘. 





Maastricht, Ncthcrlarula, Town Hall, huilt 1668’”64 ; on right, archways 
an;l street beneath the church oS S. Sorvatiua 


Maassluis. Town and port of 
tlie Nei4i(U'la,nds, in tlu'. prov. of 
S. IlolIa.n(l. It lies 10 m. hyrly. W. 
of Rotterdam, on the N. bank of 
the Nieuwe Wattu’weg, which joins 
Rott(M’da.m with the North Sea. 
It is a (X'utre of the luu'ring Ush- 
er ies. 

Maastricht. A town of thi^ 

NetluM’lands, caiiital of the prov. 
of Limburg. It Ii(\s on tJie left bank 
^ ' of t,he Maa,H, tdosi^ 

I to the Duteli- 

BcXgian Iron tier, 
11) m. by rly. 
S.S.W. of llas- 
I siGt. The rly. 

1 station is in this 

suburb of Wyk, 

Maastricht arms hank 

ol the river. 

There is a large volume of river- 
wise ti'aJ’iie 1,0 and from thc) docks 
of the town, and aanong the in- 
dustries arc paper, jiottery, and 
earthenware, ghuss, and brewing 
mauufaetures. Tluu’o is Ktea,m 

tramway (‘oniKixioa withTongcu'tni, 
Ghms, and Mneseyek, and from the 
station to Vaals on the GfU'man 
front, ier. Pop. (11)5(5) 85,584. 

The chiiridi of S. Serva,tiuH is a. 
()th century foundat, ion. 44u^ 11th 
century eluirch of Our Lady luus 
been e.xtensively rc'sknaal a, ml ha,s 
line Gothic idoisters. X’he Sta,dhuis, 
eomp](d,ed in It>l)-L with a eloek- 
tower, sta,uds in the middle of tlu^ 
Gr(,)Oti3 Markt. 

Miiastrieht wa,s tlu^ site of a Ro- 
man crossing of tlu‘. Ma.aH (7V((,- 
ject'um ad M(wini), a,nd was the 
Heat of Hoinci of the Frankish kings. 
Unsueeessfully ridndling a, gainst 
the Spaniards in 157(5, it was re- 
captured by thmn in 1571), by 
Frtuhn'ie.k Homy of Orangci in 
1(582, by the French in 1(578, in 
1748 under Maurie.c do Saxe, and 
in 171)4 uuiUm' Kleber, Imt resisted 
a Be-lginn atl,ae.k in 1880. The Ger- 
mans eaqitured Maastricht on May 
11, H)4(). X’he bridges over tlui 
Maas were blown up, but two 
bridge's on the Albert (kinal were 
left intae.t. U.S. 1st a.rmy lib- 
erated Maastricht-" first Dutch 
town to bo l‘r(‘ed -Sept. 14, 11)44. 




MAAT 


5356 


MAt A1 


11'}. 


Maat. An Egyptia,n goddoHS. 
Linked with Ra and Tliotli, she 
personified physical and riK^ral 
law, and as the goddess ol truth 
was identified with the Lreek 
Themis. Without temples or olfer- 
ing, she presided in the jutlgement 
hall of Osiris when souls were 
weighed. In figurines of bronze, 
lapis- lazuli, or glass, and in otlier 
representations, she vv^ears an 
ostrich feather and is sonietimcs 
blindfold. Judicial officials were 
often priests of Maat. 

Mab, Queen. Character in fairy 
and folk lore. By some writers, 
e.g. Ben Jonson (The Satyr) and 
Herrick (Heaperides), she is re- 
ferred to as queen of the fairies ; 
by others, e.g. Shakespeare (Romeo 
and Juliet, 1, 4) and Sir Walter 
Scott (The Antiquary), she is de- 
scribed as the fairies’ midwife, wlio 
delivers men’s minds of dreams. 
The word queen, in this eoiinexion, 
is used to indicate, not a sovereign, 
but a woman or quean. SluJley 
makes his Queen Mab a ruler of 
men’s thoughts. 

Mabinogion, The. Collection 
of 12 ancient Welsh tales, fii'st pul)- 
lished in an English trauslation 
by Lady Charlotte Guest in 
1838. Mabinogion is derived from 
Mabinog, an aspirant to bardic 
honour. The tales comprise 1 1 
prose pieces from The R(‘d Book 
of Hergest (q.v.) and Taliesin, 
which is largely in verse. They a.ro 
roughly divisible into four groups : 
1, Pwyll, Bran wen, Manawyddaa, 
and Math, regarded as survivals of 
Celtic mythology ; 2, The Dreaju 
of Macsen Wledic (]\la.xeiitius), and 
Lludd and ' Llevelys, old-world 
Welsh vstories ; 3, Kilhwch and 
01 wen. The Dream of Rboiiabwy, 
The Lady of the Fountain, Pere- 
dur, and Geraint, romances con- 
nected with the Arthurian cycle; 
and, 4, Taliesin {q.v.). 

Mablethorpe and Sutton. Ur- 
ban district comprising the parishi's 
of Mablethorpe, Trusthorjic, and 
Sutton-oii-Sea, seaside holiday 
resorts on the coast of Lines, Eng- 
land. There are rly. stations at 
Mablethorpe and at Sutton. The 
district, 13 m. E. of Louth, is th(‘ 
nearest holiday resort for the in- 
dustrial centres in the East Mid- 
lands, and developed rapidly, on 
account of its 0 m. of sands, good 
bathing, and bracing air. The 
whole iirban district suffenul mu eh 
destruction in the plnmoiiu'ually 
high tide of Jan. 31-Feb. 1, 1953. 
At the lowest tides a submerged 
forest and a Roman villa are 
expo, seel. Pop. (1951) 5,394. 

Habon (VVelsh, bard). Name, 
given to William Abraham (g.v.). 


Mabuse, Jan Go.s.saeu,t ue (r. 
1472-1532). A Ideinisli [laiiibu-. 
Born at JMaulx'uge, or MaJHiH(‘, in 
Ilaiiiauli', he probaJoly sludii'd 
under Q,uiiit(‘u Mat-sys, and in 
1503 was admitted to tli<‘ guild ol 
S. Lukes Autw(“r|). He was (un 
ploys'd by PluU[)ol’ Burgundy, and 
visited Rome' with him in I50S, 
wl)(‘r(‘ h(‘ studied L(‘ouardo Siiid 
Mi(!ludaiig('lo. At M(sddiu, I51fi, 
ho paiutisl Li'ouora ol Ausl/i’ia. 
sist(M' of (fiiaih'S V, and in 1517 Ii(‘ 
(h'eorat('d tlm ca.stle of Duerstedo 
for Philip. d’b(' idiitd' works of bi.s 
('arly [)re-ltaliaii period iUni d’bi' 
Adoration of the Kings, in ibi' 
National Gallery, Ijoudou, Clirist 
in G('tbH(*man(s and ])orlirn.its ol 
Philip the! h’air and Joanna of 
(lastihs at 1 >imihs('1s. Of bis 
lat(U' works, the most importaul. 
iucUi(h^ a Mm, donna and Child at 
Brussi'ls, V'irgin with tlu' Grapi'.s. 
in 15erliii, about 1509, S. Lul\(' 
drawing tlu^ Mailoniia. lb' is 
usually thought to have Ixm'u the 
first to introduee iid.o tlu' purily 
of h’lemisli painting tliat tdit'ii 
Italian iiob^ wliieb, degem'rating 
rapidly into rocmeo banality, led 
to its (iecliiK'. I b' dic'd Oe,t. I, L532. 

Mac (Gael., sou). (Vltie prelis 
of coimuon oecuirnuxs' in IScoliisb 
and Irish nanu's. It huswi'I'm to 
Irish O’, Norman h’itz, VVh'lsb Ap, 
Seiuitie Jk'H, Ifiti, and English -sou. 
It is variously writib'U -Maealisl cr, 
MacAlister, M'AlisU'r, MeAli.ster. 
In this work tht'. names of this kind 
art', alpliabt'tist'd as if ilit' Mae were 
S[)t‘lled out.. 

Macabre, h'reiitdi wonl im-aii- 
ing grisly, ami espt'cially associa.ted 
witli tlu' t/u/z-sr inarfihrr, or l)M,im(> 
of Death. It is perhap.s so called 
bt'tuiuHo tliC! torliin'H of tin* Ht'Vt'u 
brotlu'i'H rt'fVrrt'tl (.o in 2 Mat’ca 
bet'S 7 [lossibly foniu'd Oie subjiM’t 
of the first pititurt's of tlu* kind 
shown in Paris, a tiu'ory uliieh 
accounts at least for the l-atin 
namt' of tlu^ pi'idornianee, ('hureu 
MaciinhvaruM, *SVr Danci'of Oisdli, 

McAdam, John Ijouuon (1750 
”IS30). Se.ottisli I'ngimau*. Born at 
Ayr, iSc'pt. 21, I75(i, lu* livt'd in 
America from 
1770 to ahout 
1785, when lu* 
ret urn (‘d to 
Scotland and 
purtdiasc'd an 
estate' at Hau li- 
ne, in Ayisliire. 

Tluu'e and at 
F a 1 m 0 ii t h , 
w h e re from J- J* l^o Ailaai, 
17U8 lio a«tc(l 

as revictiialk'r of tlu^ navy, t'X- 
perimented in making'of roads, 
and came to the eomdusiou tliat 



tlu'y should lx* eonsirurl ( mI of sue- 
(x'suivi* l.'i.yi'i's of fp’anilr or I'recn* 
istoiK', lirokm into Minnll Inuni.s. jn 
LSI 5, MiirNS'yor .''('iK'ni.l of tlu* 
Bristol reji.ds, ho ('in|ilo\('d jhi* 
method lu* had in i'onto<l u hioh in 
riiiu' w.'ci g.isu'i'aHy adopted a.ml 
eMilloil maomlamiMin,",. lie roooivod 
f 10.000 fismi parliament, was 
appoiiiled nimveyor e.cin'ral of 
UK'ti’opolil an i'o,'m1,m in 182'/, !|,nd 
dii'd Nov. 20. 1831). Lile, 

Iv, lh'V('reu\, 1930, 

McAlester. Bomdv neat of 
Biiilshury, eo., Okln.lnmia, IkS.A, 
'rix' t'ity lies 01 m. S.S.W. of 
MusKopiee and has a i‘ly . juiu'l ion 
mid M,n airpoi’l, Sell led about 
IKSi), it VMA ineorporab'd in 1900, 
'rh(' stale's bi.'pp'sl oilfieldM art* 
iK'ar, nalnral e.ne in u3>undani, and 
eoal miiK's employ msn v . I sun . 
Ix'i'iip' and w o<id uorKirn'. foundrii'S 
M.nd rly. w orksliop.'i. and pris’esras 
(’(Uinect rd w il h l oi om are i »| her 
ijidiislrnnn. Bop, (BJitO) B/,SV8 
MiioAHster, Snt Don vi,o (IS;*| 
1 93 I ). Seol i mil seieiil n( . Ihirn 
a, I Berth, Ma.\ B/, ISol, lu* was 
ediieaJed a,( Ah 


I’rth'en, liitt'i" 
pool, and S. 

John's ( 'ollege, 

( ’ a m h r i (I g, e , 
whi'i't' he pja.d 
iiabd SA stuimr 
wraiLgh'r a,nd 
first SmillBs 
pri/ionniii in 
IS77. II.' was 
ma.l lieinat leal 
ina,i(ei’al liar 
I'ou .s( mlieil medieim* af ( 'am bridge 
Hiiid al S. Bmi! I liolomeu f'i 1 1 o.jpOsd, 
London, Mid made* re, icm e lies m (In' 
phy :iiol.v|' V of held produet am niider 
Luilwip, at Ia ip/.i!‘. A-. 

president of the pynel.tl imsljeal 
comieil, and the holder ol nniinT" 
(HUi professor ship s, fie heeame 
(iriiK'ipal and v n*e elimns Ifor of 
Gfasj'osv nmversalyio B.Ol'/. remain • 
ilig until 1929, lie edited d'he Brine 
lilituier, 1SS2 91, and \va*< aitlhor 
nf an Mngh.sh edit am ol Ziegler's 
Pal liologiisd Anatnmy, 1883. Hte 
u a''; made K .( B. in 1 IHtS, a hiu nnet 
in 192 I, and »betl Jan. Ln 1931, 
Mncalinter, BoitKirr At r \ vmM'Ih 
Stkw.\H'I' ( 1879 B.laOj Irish aretue 
ologi.if., Horn m Hubfim Jnly H 
bS79, In* dir.s’jed evi'a\ at imr'i Inr 
the Pah'aitJie I'Aploralion l'’tmd, 
1999 99 ami BJ23 21. His work at 
<l(’‘/.er wsw defieriln'd m Hiffie Side- 
lights frnm file Mound of Ge/er, 
1990, and in eiihiuistive reports, 
111 * al.'io vvr**fe A History of Btvdi’ 
rtation in Bali'htine, 1912; Tlu' 
BliilistineH, BJL3, W'orkf on Ire 
land im'lmbngTvvo Ittnh Ai thniiiui 
itomanceri, 1998, it*d to Ins 
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jipiKHnl jiKiit a,s pn ifiwor of fVIlic [xi-id a t-nlmioioOliina. In iliat year 
nrcli!i(‘o|o^»-y n,i l)iil)liin a p()Niii(»n pa.ynuMii. waa irniaacl and ‘ tlio 
Ii(^ li(*ld unlil La, tar works (liitU'Ho authoritic'iH wciro (^xpidltal 

(lea, III with ('arly Iri.sh Iiistory. IVoin tJa^ Hidit-hnncnii, hut it) waa not 

dual a, t ('and»ri(d-:a, April lit), I<)5(). until IHhi) that Manao achiuvcal 
IVIcAlI, KoitioiM’ VViiri'AivMK, itus (a)ni|)loliUi itHU'pCindtuuio. In 
(lS!iiL 1)3). A Brit iah di vine. Born LSS7 (thiua, rortnally aoknowUMl^ed 
in Ma(ad(‘Hli(''I(l in IS21 and B()rtu_u;ii(‘Ho Hovon'i^nty, 

(‘dnoatod Upti London mdvor.sity, lui Macaio in jidininiHion'id by a 
h(H)am(‘ a Lonp:r(‘p;at,i(mal inini.st.or, ^^ovcwuor with tho asHlstanao of a 
and ha.d <diaprpi;(‘ of <diuro.h(‘H in ('ouiun'I and h‘|j;i.slaptivo (‘hapiulxu'. 
Hi'voral liOwiiN unlpil LS71i. In tphupti It haa plapyod only a Muiall pa,rt in 
year lu' Ht.aprt.cd tiho inia,sion work tluM'oinnuu'ciapI lilo of tiu'. Bupf Kant, 
at Bolhw’ilh', a* wnhurh of Baiis, as few rtt<‘[>,s woro laUini to dovtilop 
whioh dov(dopi‘<l intio IpIu^ Me All thus port, which, uion'ovor, wa.s 
mission. Ih' died apt Aulp(aiil, May ootnpUdicdy (udippMod by Ihiiijni; Koii!*;. 
11., ISDlt. ddu" Miasion Bopuhipiix^ I la rnaintirapd(u*.onHustH()rt-lHdpran.4it 
ftvanfj;(diqu(' (h^ Branco -“in short, of nnstudlanoouR goods, niostply 
tilui MoAll luission diai.s staptiionM hapiullo'd by Oluiu'so niorohaid.pS. 
in Bran(a\ A1g(‘ria., and (lorpSio,a, Macaque. tlrf)Uf> of inonk(‘y.s 
McAlpme, Hiii UpOiiiou,t (LSpt7- found in B. Asia, and including tiu^ 
IDIM). Brit.ish oontrapotor, horn at Ba,rh(wy apo (xuiurring in Nf. AlVicai 
Ncnvart hill, Lapiuu'kshins B(‘b. 13, and on tho rocpk of (dhraltar. All 

IS -17. 11a. ving , , , tho inacaipios aro 

of stout build, vvit.h 
longipsh iinr///l(\4 
ancl rather la,rgo 
oallositioH on tlio 
buttociks. Tlu^ tapil 
may bo long, short, 
oral).4<sut. dlmy livo 
in troops in t,ho 
forosts, wluu’c th(‘y 
lead a vary active 
life,, and fccsd upon 
almost anything 
eatable that they 
c,an find. The 




' i 
% 





IS -17. 11a. ving , ^ the macaipies are 

N(M’vcd an apppHui- ' 
tic(^ship a, 4 a hri<ik 
buihhn', lus ,4ot up [; 
in husiiU'SH and 
wil.hin tivo y('arM 
lu^ had ('stahlishod " ^ 
hims(df, hi, 4 (linn 
Ixnng n'Hponsihh' 
for th(^ (‘roction of 
larger buildings in 
Motlun'Widl, llain- 
ilton, and otlun’ 
placivM, jl(^ built 

railways atul pub- 

lie wnn-ks, includ- Macaauo.Spocmiens oiM.ai|atoa,fko lUiesuH moidcey, in 
i.PK (.ho oon(,,-.il “ H with orspin- 

underground rly., grinders owing to 

Glasgow, and the (Jlasgow sewage its hardy constitution, belongs to 
Hclioine. By 19 IS tlie firm wa.s this genus, and .is found througli- 
known all over tlu'i world, and out N. ludia, where it is protected 
McAlpiuo was creatcjd a barouct. by the hlindiu^. Monkey. 

He died Nov. 3, 1934, Macara, CirAULWs VVEiauT 

Macao. Bortuguoso overseas (1845-1021)). A British manufae- 
prov. (until 1950 colony) at tlu^ )S. turor. Born Jan. 11, 18d5, at 
(extremity of the West itivtu’ delta, KStrathmiglo, File, vSeotland, b(^ was 
Bhina, 40 m. S.W. of 1 long Kong, educated in Kdiuburgh, and bes- 
Ar(‘a, including the islands of 07>.ipa came a, master e(>tfcon-spinn(ir in 
and Col6a.ne, about 0 ,‘«<|. in. Bop. Baneasbire. A leading ligure in tb<‘ 
(B.)50) IS7,772. Tli(‘ Bortugm^so eottoa industry, he was largely 
settlml !i(u-(^ in 1557, Upinl until IS49 responsible for the Brooldands 

, agreement of 
' 1S93, which pro- 
vided nuwilunery 
for seUpling in- 
dustrial clispuh^H 
i by negotia.iiou. 
In 1894 ho be- 
eaino juusident 
of the English 
federation of 
master cotton- 
spinners, and in 
1904 of the iatcr- 
natiunal fcdcpra- 
Ivion. He wUpR 
actively eon- 

eertUMl in social 

Macao, China. The bay and town Iroin the south ^ii-d industrial 


reform, and wrote a numhor of 
liooks on ilu^ subject. A .sujiporter 
of lifeboat wor-k, ho foiuuhMl in 
1S91 tluj Lifeboat iSatui'daiy inovc!- 
nuMit. ll(', (lied Jau. 2, 1929, 

MacArdell, Jamms (c. 1 729-455). 
liisb (mgrapver. Born in Dublin, 
about 174(5 he came to London, 
where one of 
bis fir.st plates 
wa.,4 tiu'i hinn- 
orouH Teague’s 
Kainble al. 

(Sharing (lro,s, 4 , 

1747, followed 
by many por- 
traits from 

174S onwards, ki'jl 

Mis (Migraving James MacArdell, 

of Van Dyck’s Irish entrraver 

j)ortra,itsorthe 

sons of the duke of Buckingham, 
1752, n,ttracted much a,tl<*ntion. 

J’hc! y(‘ar 175J saw the appear- 
ances of the (irst of bis serii's (38 
plat(‘H) of print.s alter Mir Jo, slum, 
Heynohl.s, Lady (Iharlottt^ Bitz- 
william, and (.lie earl and countess 
of Kildare. Eome of his best work 
was done from portra,itH by Van 
Dyedv', .Hueh as the (‘.ountess of 
Eoutbainpton, Lords Jolm a,nd 
Bernard Btuart. He inhu-preted 
(dupinsberough, Dotes, I ely, also 
Hembrandt and Rpubeus. Bla,t (\4 
of bis own design include Quia as 
IhilstalT and (hirrick as Bull’ in 
Taste. He prcxlueed also a few 
otchingH. His work bad gnsat 
inllueuce on the engravers who 
followed him. He died in London, 
June 2, 1765. 

Macaroni (lta,l. niacrJuroni). 
A farinaccou.s food, made from a 
hard wheat, rich iu gluten. After 


Kir®''' '. "I'f 










'tf '4 iIiIsSb 





Macaroni. Lensths ol macaroni 
hantjine: over rods to dry in the sun 

husking, the wheat is ground into 
Hour which is kneaded into a 
paste. The dough is placed in a 
cylinder perforated at the bottom, 
and prtvss(‘d (by a lieavy plate 
which fits into the cylinder) 
through the })orforatious iu tubcR 
or strips aetmrding to the arrange- 
ment of t.lu^ holes. 4’he macaroni is 
tlum cut into lengtUrt and huugcjvor 
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rods to dry. ft bocomcH soft 
wlien boiled and swells a ,!?ood 
deal, but retains its shape, Mac-^ 
aroni keeps for any kaistli of 
time and is a nutritious article nl 
food. The paste of maciu'oni is 
made into spaghetti, solid atul 
cord-like, into vermicelli, which 
is finer than spaghetti, and into 
various small shapes such as 
stars, squares, letters, and cres- 
cents, used in soup. FormcM'ly 
made only in Italy, where it 
forms a staple artiede of food, it 
is now also manufactured m the 
U.K., France and other countries. 

Macaroni. Member of an 
English 18th century clitpie. 
They were so called from their 
introducing that Italian dish into 
England. Having imbibed Con- 
tinental tastes and fashions while 
on the grand tour, a group of 
young men formed the Macaroni 
Glnh, of which C. J. Fox was a 
prominent member. The Mac- 
aronis were conspicuous for alfecd- 
ations and fantastic costumes. 
The chief features of their dress 
were largo side curls with a knot 
behind, a very small thr(*o- 
oornered hat, tight sliort coal'/, 
dowered waistcoat, hug<^ white 
neck- cloth, striped or spotted silk 
breeches adorned at the knee with 
bunches of ribbons, white silk 
stockings, and diamond -buckled 
shoes. They sometimes wore a 
hanger, or short curved sword, 



Macaroni, as depicted in a print, 
early 18th century 

From EnoUsh Costunm, J. Clinch, by 
courtesy of MeUiucn (£■ Co.. Ltd. 

and carried tall tassellcd canes. 
They disappeared before the end 
of the century. 

Macaronic Verse. Ludicrous 
kind of verse written partly in 
Latin and partly in vernacular 
words with Latin terminations. 
The term is believed to have been 


first employed by ^IVofilo 
(Iddl-iT) If), a dissipui/<Ml Ihuicdic- 
tinc monk, who, undu’ the pscii 
donym of Molimis (loccaius, pub- 
lished a volume of Ma<‘cai‘(m('ii in 
1517 . An e.va,mpl(^ in bV('nch 
liUu'al/Un^ is the lMirl(‘S(iuo cci-e- 
mouy of a.dmission of Molier(‘’M 
Malado imagiiia.ii*(' to i/la* <i<‘gr<*e of 
doctoi’ <)f in(^<li<um'. (■oiisiilf Speci- 
mens of Ma.cai'onie INx'try, W. 
Sandys, LSIU. 



Macaroon, Mar^u^ givauj in a, 
biscuit usually o(uni)os(Ml ol’Mii/';ar, 
white of egg, a.iid gr<)uud alinniidM, 
though Homc'tiuKH including coco- 
nut. film word is a, varianli of 
macaroni. AVr, IJiscuit, 
MacArtliur , I ) o u o i . a s ( h, 
1880). US. Holdi<‘r and admiiii.'i- 
trat/Or. Boiai da.ii. 2(1, ISSO, in 
Littbi Ito(dv 
bjiiTiUfks, Ar- 
kausa-H, ih(‘ son m 
o 1 It . - (1 n 
Arthur I\Ia.(!- 
Artliur, he 
gra-duated from 
West Point in 
1 91), ‘I Goni mis- 
sioned in tlu' 
e.ngmctM* corps, 
ho was <»'aiSsc(l Douglas MacArthiu’, 

action a.n<l jiro- 

moted from major to tmnporary 
bi'ig.-gen. during tim Pir.sl/ (b’cat 
VVa-r. Mailed ii maj.-gen., dan., 
192 . 5 , li(i was tin*, yonngi'st holder 
of tlia/t raid; in IIk' ll.S, army. 
During 1922"-25 Im vvas in (la^ 
Pliilif)pin(‘s, h('ca,nu' commander 
Ifiiilippim^ depi,. 1928 , an<l D.S. 
child' of stall, with llu‘ ra-nk of 
fidl general on Nov. 21 , lO.fio. 
During tlu» n(‘.\t liv(^ years he 
reorganized U.S. ilidems's, cm 
larged tlu^ army nir <!orpa, ami 
imudianiseil tlu^ army. 

In ()(;t., 1995 , at tlu' rc((iu‘H(, 
of Presklent Q,m‘Zon oC tlu' 
Philippines, he ridinquiNlmil his 
post in the II.S.A. to b(‘eomt' 
military adviser to tlie Philifipim' 
govt., which appointed him, dune 
19 , 1990 , P.M. of tlu^ Philippine 
army. Retiring from th<< llS, 
army Dec,, 1997 . he eontininxl to 
act as head of Filifuno military 
and eonstahnlary Hervi(‘(*H, Tn 
July, 19 dl, ho wa.s n'calknl to 
active servieo as a lii'ut.-gmi. and 
given command of U.S. a-nd Pili- 
pino forces in the PliilipijincH, 

On Doc. 19 , 1041 , h(^ vvaa 
restored to the rank of full gen., 
and, although his forei^s in Luzon 
were inferior to the invading 
Japanese in numbers and ma- 
terial, ho slowed down tluur 
advance, withdrawing witlr a 
mi.xod force of some 47,000 t<.) 


l!a(a;in pen.. W'. of iM.'inila. 'I’hcr*', 
lackiiiy; air :iU|i|i(U'li and rectaviny 
no rcinfiua’cnu'ida, MuppOV;;, nr 
a in munition, liia uuai la'at ulT 
aliack .'il((‘r allac'k, mainlainmy 
Daur pnail inn for a nnnd h .'i fine, 
i m Rnn;u'\ cll-'a nr(lcra, In' had l(‘(t 
P>a(ia;in, March 11, 1912, Ilia 

a ppoiid imait .aa v. in c, nf | hi* 
M(U\ly cnnalilnicd S.\\\ Pacific 
airai uaa .aniimmccd Irnin Ida 
.Aunla’aliim h.q., Apiil 19, 

fi'nvarda Dm mnl nl N«‘p( ,, p.ljy, 
ralifin and I'.S. (nreer, nf |iin 
cninmand bcyni in Ncu Dninca 
I he ('nimfm’ nfldma \ c icainat I he 
dapancnc in Idfi arr.a. In Dm 
cainpaimi that fnl|i»u<‘d (dc!! 
crihed under Pacific WArfi In* led 
hiM fnrcca in iM'iMUi in ni.iiiy d' 
Dicii* Imzardniia liimliima ; c,;/. nn 
Liim Nci'i'in in Die Admu'.illy (a., 
ltd). 29. 19 11 ; nil Alni'nl ai in t he 
Mnluccaa. S.'pl . I I : nn Lcy9\ 
2,0, 191), and Luvihi, dan. 9, 
19 15, in I lie Philippine » ; nn 
La hna n, .1 line 10, and Dalikpapan, 
duly L "If Pmi'licn. 

MacAD liitr, v Im had liccn prn 
milted niK' <d Die }ir,.{ i'nur 
gynm'iila of Dm arm\’ at (he 
ere, Ml inn nf I Iial rank I )cr,. 1 91), 
wim mmhy Aim;. L 1 9 In. emn 
maiidci’ nl I IS. a^ln ^ Inri’ca in 
Du* Pm'ific and, allm* dapanka 
Murrcmlcr, aiipicmc mmmandi r 
(nr Dm Allied pmu-i * m dapan, 
when' he arrivml In air Amp 99, 
Ida hap a( \‘nk<'hamn. ( finel aip^ 
nainry for Dm .\llma at Dm imr- 
reialei cerrmoil) , SepI , ‘h P9 In, on 
hoard llm I IS. ballh «!np .Miaa/ain 
in fi'nkyn Lay. be bccanm \ n hud 
dieliilia' of dapan, Ina aim la my In 
lu’nide in .L'lpan aninelbnu' nkm In 
a WcMPam drinnerin’y, \\ la n war 
iM'iyin in ls.nrea, PdnO. Im ua t IkN, 
commander theic nidtl n-ralled 
by PiM'rddcnl Tinman liom all 
Ida a(i[»omlmt'n(:i, A|md. Pd.D, 
('realed <;dMh (bon.i. 1919, be 
received (be eonyTcmaolial medal 
nl honour and nllmt dei'nraDonm 

MacArthur, M ut v (Im.so 
1921), Maiden name of Mra. 
\\\ (k Amli'i’ann, a (hampion nt 
trlie eau'<e ol' uomeii vvnrlicra. Hmn 
a.t Ayr, Any, 19, IH.89, rdie uaa 
edueah'd nt Dlmvnw and m Dm 
many. Afler aerviim, an a clerk in 
Inm faflier'a buMim-'n 'dm became 
au nrgaidzer of rdmp aanrdimtn, 
was HceretifUs of Da* wnmeu'a trade 
union Imigue, ami formed the- 
mitimml federation of women 
worketu Pnder Dm mmdiUona 
created by the fi’iaib' Ihwrda Act,, 
l!H)9, wbe oryuid'/aal the ehniu 
workers of (Vndley Death, thcn*hy 
improving Dm rnmhtinn of waumm 
workera in l.he Pdaek Donntry' 
She did nnmh \\ork in liernumd^ 
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H(‘V, ill iJir iiu ilaiioii of 
Mary hcaanu' fion, S('cr('1iary of 
(-(‘iila-aJ oC wonu'trw 

iin(‘nipl(iynu'iii Mu* 

(^Si't'ati W'ar, and Iiad a Mha,n' in 
lironioliiiiy; llic* W'ayt'S ('IVaaporary 
lU'^nilaiion) A(‘li. hi jilll ala* 
laarrii'd W. (% Andarson (d. I!M!)), 
halxaii' for Al-tci’c'Iina. Sho 

(li('(l .Jail, h llllil. 

Macartney , < h'lo ik i k 1\1 a < ' a ht- 
mkvJ,stKaiil(I 7:J7 IS0(5). liriiiHli 
(liplotnatist nial adnuniHtral.or. 

Ha \va.H horn 
May I -I, 17:i7, 
(Mluca-hal a. t 
Ih'iiiHiy Hol- 

a,iul Hfaidiiul in 
tho Middle 
d’ampla. Saiiti 
1,0 HuHHia, in 
17(51, whca’O 
1st Marl Maoartnay, ha, HinaiOM.srullv 
British diplomatist (.oiududc'd a 

('innincrciaJ ii’<aitiy, he hceaane 
eliief H(‘<M’(d,a,ry (dr Iri'Iand, 17(51)- 
72, and wa,M a,l'terwn,nlM f>'ov(M'nor 
el' Hie (la,rihe(' iHlundH, a,n<l oC 
Ma,dniH. (V<ad,(Ml a-n ('aa-l in 171)2, 
h(^ \va,M Held) an the (ii’Hl, liri(,iHli 
aaiihaHHador 1,0 (N'kiii.£j;. where h(^ 
waH p;ra,('ienHly reei'iveil, (ml) a, 
riNsident (nnliaHHy not, h(nnL' oen- 
(■(Mhal hy Ohina, he r('tni'n(Ml in 
171)d, heeoniinjj; two yiNirw later 
/i,'ovt‘rner of (la,pe (kilony. HIh 
lit'alth faJhal and, r(‘Hi^!;'ninp; in 
171)S, luMliial May IH, hSOO. (km- 
fiidl, Our Ih'rHt Amha.Hsador to 
(diina,, 11, M. .KobbiiiH, 11)08, 

Macartney, Ouakij'Ih (1. (b. 
1880). AuHtralian (M’ii'keter, hern 
■Juno 27, 1880. An all-reund 
])lay(a’ Cor Ntnv South VValew, ho 
lii'Ht oanu^ to oppoHe KriLdand in 
11)01), Hn(‘e(*edinL^ a,H a alow left- 
lin,n(l howler. On the 11)12 tour 
h(^ Hcored 2,207 nuiH. By 1921 
he ha,d ho <l(W('lop(>d hin individual 
Htyh^ of hattiii^j;' that he luauh'd 
the AiiHl,i‘aJiaAiH’ n,vc'i'a,hn'H in Kn^i;- 
la, nd with 58, [ilayiii^^ a,n inninfjfH 
oCO lO ayaiiuHt NottH, At -10 “■ the 
fi;ov(aaior-.i''(ai(a-a,l ” , still took tli(^ 
ey(^ ainoiifi; the ionriHi,H of 11)20, 
wlaai Ilia hattinu; av(‘rn|!;e wa,H 55 
(for teat nia,teiu\4 l)-l) and hia 
wi(‘lv<‘tH eoal, lean than 18 runa 
a,pi('e(^ 

Macartney, Sat iSAMUKnllAija- 
DAV (1855 11)00). Bntiiali army 
do('(,or. Born luatr (la.a<,l<‘ DouLrlaa, 
Kirkendhri<'htahir(\ May 2t, 1855, 
\u) atudiial nualieine at IHlinhurKh 
univm'aity, a,nd L^radimtiihi: Md). 
in 1858, eni,er(‘(l Hui a.rmy niediea,! 
departmmd,, Hm'vitif.!; in India, and 
(!hina,, 1851) 02, il<^ joiiuMl th(' 
Ohim'He a('rvi(H^, in 18(55, eanii' into 
eloae ixOationa wiHi Li llunjLS-Ohaiijj^, 
waa in ehur/y^ of the arH(‘na,l at 


Naaikinu^, 18(15 75, and waa aeea^ 
l,a,ry to th(‘ 0!iin(‘ae lefjiation in 
London, 1877 11)00, (liven man- 
darin 1 ‘a.nk )>y tlu^ Ohimw' «i;ov(‘rn- 
meid,, he waa imido K.(bM,(l. in 
1885. He dii'd dune 8, 11)00. 

Macas. d’owu of IHaia,dor, in 
tlu^ prov. (»r (dnmhorazo. It 
ai,a,nda on Hie Ma,roua riv(‘r, one 
ofthi' li(‘adHt,r(‘ama ofthe Ma,rarion, 
150 m. S. of Quito. It in built iu 
a, valley IxdAveen two .Au<l(‘a,u 
i’ldjL,u‘a, and ia mainly oeeupiial in 
atoek raiainjj; a, ml t,he (‘ultiva,l,ion 
of (‘tieoa, n,nd tohaeeo. Bop. 7,000. 

Macassar, Capital and Hoa,port 
ofCideliea, Indonoaia. H liea in the 
S.VV. of the iahuid, at the mouth 
of the nv(U’ (Iowa. Already in the 
loth wadairy it was* entr(^)ot 
for the apicea of the Molueea.s. 
Haring th(^ 17th century it vva,a 
th(^ capital of a kinpjdom of tlio 
aame nainc. '^rhore waa a Ihirtu- 
gueae factory hero before the 
Dutch H, Imlia Co. catahliahed ita 
HU'A(u'a,inty over the kingdom in 
1(507. Hxporta toda.y inelude 



Lord Macaulay, British historian 
After Sir Francis Grant 


Macaaaar oil, i)earla, rice, rubber, 
and tortoiaeaholl. The Japanoao 
lauded near MacaHaar Bob. U), 
11)42, and oeeiipied the town from 
Feb. 15 until the general dapanoae 
aurreiulur in the N.H.l. Sept. 0, 
1046. Bop. 20,000. 

Macassar Oil. Vegetable oil 
UHod in pharmacy, so calle<l from 
the diatri(‘t of MacaHaar, where 
it ia made. The oil ia obtained 
JVorn the fruit of the Hiadhtiimnia 
sldcwxylon or ^(dUvichmi (rtjv.gd. 
Idle plant yielda as mueh aa 70 p.c. 
of oil, whieh ia uaed e.xtenaively in 
perfumery. The once extenaive uao 
of the oil for the hair brought iuto 
uae the autinuK^aasar. 


Macassar Strait. (Channel of 
the Bacific! (,)eoa,n. Situated he- 
twetm llie ialand of Borneo and 
Celeh(',a, it e()inu‘et,s tdie (\'l(d)ea 
S(‘a on the N. Avith the da,va 
kSea on the 8, In dan., 11)42, 
thia atra(,(\gi('ally iinportivut sea- 
way waa the accim of a aeven-day 
battlo hetwt'en U.S. and Net,her- 
la,nda wa,rahii)a and a,ireraft and a 
large dapa,neae convoy, eacorted 
hy eruiaera and (U'Htroyera. The 
(‘envoy waa nailing S. with troops 
and munitiona when it waa intei'- 
(‘ept(‘d hy allied airerai't on dan. 
25, and a running light enaued, 
whieh contimied until dam 21). 
The .Tajianeao loa.sea were 54 
alii pa Hurdv or badly damaged, 
with about 25,000 (vi.sualti(‘H. 

Macaulay, Thomas Baiunoton 
Ma(Uuiay, Bauon (1800-1,851)). 
British hiatorian. Born at H,othl(‘y 
Tempkg Hc'icK'sLu'ahire, Oct. 25, 
1800, he spent moat ol Ida (airly 
youth at 01aplia,m, whither hia 
lather Za, chary Macaulay {(f.v.), 
the Hon of a Bcottiali Brcssliyterian 
miniaitu', had retinal aftcu* making 
a modest fortune aa a Wuat Indian 
and African merchant. After a 
private aehool ed neat, ion tlie 
young Macaulay eiit(‘r(‘d Ti'inity 
Coll(\ge, Oambridge, iu 1818. Aa a, 
hoy he had shown (extraordinary 
procaxiity, writing an epic a,t ten 
and a uii'verajd Inatory a,t twelve. 
Hia reading waa aamv/ingly wid(s 
and evcM'ything he rc'ad he 
remetnbered. Almoat incredible 
atorioH are told of hts [lower of 
memory, which he retaitual all 
through life. Hx(ai]>t in matho- 
mati(‘a, for which he had a pro- 
Ibmid diataate, Ma,cauhiy’a carecT 
at Oambridge waa a brillia,ut one 
crowned with a fellowahip at 
Trinity in 1824’. 

Mea,ntime the fortunes of Zachary 
Maea,iihiy had ahrunk to amah 
dimmiaiona, largely a, a the reanlt of 
philanihropie activitiea, and at 25 
Thomas beeamc the (‘hief support 
of hia family. The [luhlication of 
hia famous eaaay on Milton in The 
Kdinlmrgh Keview waa the lirat 
elTort that brought him fame. 
The editor, Jelfrciy, waa particu- 
larly struck with the originality 
of Macaulay’a stylo. The con- 
nexion thua ht‘giin wi(,h the great 
Whig journal waa continued for 
Homo twenty yeara. 

.Lii(n*atiire ehielly claimed hia 
att/(uiti()n, but ho Avaa at the aamo 
time turning hia mind in the direc- 
tion of jailitica. In 1850 he entered 
parliament aa member for OaJne, 
aiidaoon catahliahed a reputation aa 
an orator by hia H[)eoehea in favour 
of the Reform Bill. In 1855 he was 
member for Hoeda, and in 1854 bo 
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accepted the position of legal 
adviser to the supremo council of 
India, with a salary of £10,000 a 
year. It was chiefly the necessity 
of providing for his family, vvdiom 
lie dearly lov’ed, that determined 
this decision. It was by his advice 
as chairman of the committee of 
public instruction that European 
literature and science were made 
the basis of higher education in 
India. He also took the leading 
part in drawing up the jienal eode. 
Macaulay’s four years’ stay in India 
is reflected in his Indian es.says on 
CUiv’e and Warren Hastings, and 
it was when abroad that he wrotc^ 
most of the popular Lays of 
Ancient Rome, published in 18411. 
In 1839 he was elected member for 
Edinburgh, and became sucee.s> 
sively secretary for war and pay- 
master-general of the foreCvS. 

In 1848 appeared the iirst two 
vols. of his History of England from 
the Accession of James 11, iijion 
which he had been at work for some 
time. It was his iutcution to bring 
it down to a time “ within the 
memory of men still living,” but 
he failed to get farther tluin the 
closing years of the reign of 
William HI. The .second two 
volumes appeared in 18o.') and the 
fifth posthumously in ISGl. The 
work enjoyed amazing ])opuIarity 
from the first. Rejected for Edin- 
burgh at the general election of 
1847, Macaulay wa.s again elected 
in 1852, and in 1857 he wa.s 
raised to the peerage. Two years 
later, Dee. 28, 1859, he 'died 
in London, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Macaulay cannot bo classed 
among the grcatc.st hi.storian.s. 
Thanks to his extensive reading 
and prodigiou.s memory he pos- 
sessed a wide knowledge of many 
subjects upon which he constantly 
drew for illustration, often with the 
happiest effects, but he was not 
profound. His general outlook, too, 
was biased by hi.s Whig sym- 
pathies, which on occasion led him 
into misrepresentation of facts, if 
not into positiv-'e inaccuracies. A 
conspicuous cxamjfle of his lack of 
impartiality is to be found in his 
treatment of Marlborough. Again, 
he has a tendency to sacrifice abso- 
lute truth to the desire for effect, 
yet with aU its faults his History 
will always be read for its brilliant 
style. As a lucid and picturo.squo 
narrator of events Macaulay is 
almost unsurpassed, c.r/. in * the 
famous “ third chaj)ter,”‘dcscril)ing 
England in 1 685 . In some respects 
he is at his best in his many e.ssays 
on literary and historical subjects. 
The essay on Robt. Montgomery’s 


poems (1830) is one of (he mo.sl. 
dcvastatiiuj!: ]uec(\s of lit(M-ai'y 
criticism cvesr peniu'd. 

Bililiotjt'a pint. VN'orlvH, coll, by 
his sisti'i'. Lady '^l'<lv(^lya^, K vols., 
LS()() ; jVIbany e<ln., 12 vol.s., I.SII.S; 
Life and Letioi-K, (L (). 9'rt'\'('lyaii, 
2 vols, Liv<’M, J. ('olh'r 

Morison, 1H.S2 ; A. S. (1. Caimmi':. 
new'’ ( mL 1913; A, liryaiU, 1932 

Macaulay, Damio Rosk. Rril.- 
.ish novelist and (^s.Mayi.sl.. She jmb- 
li.slnHl her bust book, .\bbois 
VTrney, in 1906 and t'.st.abli.sIuMl 
her reputation an a. Hatirlst with 
Lotterism, 1920. In a seihvs of 
witty, iueisiva^ uovad.s mIk' exposiMl 
the folliivs of her (im<\ TIu' he.st 
known vveu’t* Dangi'rous -Agi's, 
1921; 'fold By Au Idiot, I9'23: 
Orphan Islaiul, 192'1 ; Cnwva^ 
Train, 1926 ; lOwping Op Appi'ai’ 
auees, 1928; Ooiiig Abrojid, lt)3 l. 
Later novud.s iiiclmhal 'flu* 'Lowm's 
of J’rehizoiul, lOol). Slu" vvrol(‘ a, 
seliolarly slaidy of ll('rri<ik and his 
t.inu's in 'Pluy Wcu’c, Di'lcaind, 
1932; and Ium* hooks of litm'ary 
eritieism iuelmhal John Mill.ou, 
1933; 4'he Writing.s of E. M. 
FoivsUu*, 1938; Ami No Mivo’s 
Wit, IIMO. Sim was nuulo D.ILE. 
in 1958. 

Macaulay, Za(!ii.vhy (I76S' 
1838). A ih'iti.sli [ihilaidhropist. 
Son of a S(‘ottfsh miuistm', and iJie 
father of Lord Ma.ea.ulay be 

was born May 2, 1768. At 17 lu' 
left bis father’s imui.s<‘ in tlu' \\\ 



Macaw Tree. Head ot leaves with nuts 


Highlands, and went to djunnh-n,, 
where In^ worked on a sugar 
plantation, cif wbieh he llnaily 
boeamo managm-. On lii.s return to 
England hc3 joined WillHuforei^ 
and others who wen^ working to 
suppress th(' slave trader Oovaumor 
of Sierra Leone, 1796-99, Im <lid 
much to remedy the appalling 


eoiiditioiiH there. lb' w ;i:i eiK' of 
Ou' temnb'r;! (d ( Ik' foil i ;ilii very 
s<H'i('(y (f/./'.) 1823, lb* di('d Mjiy 
13, 18.38. late :i ml 1.(4 (('rs, 

by \‘iNeo(m( Kniibilnrd; Z, 
^iaeaul^^)■, ( Ihuil li, I 9,3 1. 

Macaw. N;i me gjv eu to varioua 
geiK'r.’i orS(»ii(ti Atuerie.'in jiannlM, 
nol(Ml (nr (lu'ir geriMMimi pluimm.e 
and l;o',)',e si’/a*. Some are nearly .3 It . 

Iniie,, ineliidme 



lad ; (lu^ 
pi'ev .ailiim, eoI< 
oiira art* rt'd, 
blm*. ami ytd- 
b iw . J'lu'i’t* art* 
a Is Ml t 1 1 apt'cit'M 
ot typical ma 
eawii, toum! 
Irom .MeMct) to 
I’ai'ae.uay /riu'y 

leial in Ihadm 
upon haiita ami 
nnia, and makt* 
their pi’t'atMnai 
k n o w u 1 1 y 

th'alt'inm' erit'a, 

a Nmith rpi .uv b-o.lv. 

Aiuarioan gurrot • ut v ,ui Uanly 

in captivity, 
rt'aiUly ht'emm' lamt*, and will 
anmeiimea learn tn ialk, N» e Leak; 
Lin la ; Larr.ikeef , 

Macaw Tree { , I ('nwonmi S(ltr<h 
rur/iu). Tree td' I III' lainily L<dmai% 
iia tiv (' id' Soul h A nu'rii a , It at 
b'li/iM a ht'iehl id .iboiil It) j( ,, \\ it h 
a aprianlmr. head id' lur-»e leaves 
div iiled into alemler lea Del a. I tl , 
in li'iigdh, whieli, when youn*', are 
(S’den aa a v ee.et a lile. 'The y ellnw iuh 
llov\erM are produred al I he baae <d‘ 
the leave.!, The haul ahella id I he 
nnla are made inlo ornamenba, and 
from I he keniela a I liiek y ellow oil 
ia jiri'aaeiL 

Macbeth (d. lOoV). King id' 
Seollaml. Nephew id M.deidiii 11, 
ami ridej' ol Mnra} , he married 
Oruoeh, gramldau)*hl er ot Oie king 
id Allain, ami beeanie Kuut OilU 
ean’a eommander in ehieb lie aleu 
l>IUieaU ill llOO, .'lUeeeeded htlU oil 
I he I lirotie, wa.a deleated by Siw ard 
earl of Norl hutnluia, m lub I, and 
wa.-i alaiii by 1 huieau'.-* ,'iou. Mab 
('(dm Oaiimore, at Liiiiifdiauan, 
Aug. Ia, IDd7. Nit Seotlami : Hia- 
lory. Oim.'ra// lli:qory id Siotlamk 
11. Loeee, loDV ; ( ‘broiiiele of Seol 
ti.sli Hialury , IL Ibdurdied, L»78 ; 
Oeltie Seotlaml, \V. E. Skeiie, 
1876 8(1, 

Macbeth. 3'rngedy by Shake- 
Sfieare. Maebcdli and 'Laiiiiuo, 
gmierala of King, Luueait of Sent* 
biml, meet three witidiea who prio 
dii't that Miu’beth aball he king, 
Ineiled by lua wile, he murders 
Lunmu nud naaumea the eiowu. 
Hi'lnre llie niurder la* Mwa a diumer 
in the, air ; abet* it, he iuuuuiie'i a 
voice Hint erffat “ Sleep no luoir ! 
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<I()('S inui'(l(‘r sl(‘(‘|),” L('ms 
a l)iir(l('ii<Ml \ ill;iin than a. pn'y ((» 
“ vaulliiiL',' ambit KMi that. oh'rli'apM 
ibst'IIV’ Macbi'tli n('\t. hir(‘s li\\() 
iminliM’arM, who kill IhiiKpio. Ilav- 
in,i“' ('oiiMultcd tJio wit. (’lava ayaiii, 
Maclx’l h ia lohi t hat, lu' , shall lu’va'r 
1x1 vaiKinisluxI fill Iliniani \\(xi(l 
(‘oiifK' tio DunHiiiaiK', his casth^. 
Ilis wilo, thd Hupi’('m(‘ ('vil woman 
in Sha.kn.sp<v'U'o, lalls ill, walks in 
h('r sh’Op, talkiny^ of tlu' hhxxl on 
lull’ haial, and (li(‘H. Maclx'lln, ob- 
Hdi'vin^' Yliai tlm invadinyf Kn^'lish 
army wit h Malcolm, ('Idcst. son t.o 
Duncan, is cari’yiny^ bou<>h,s cut; 
IVom IJIrnain w(xxl, p('rc('iv(vs f.tui 
Hiymilicancc of l.lm witcluis’ prn- 
(li(‘tions and abandons hojx^, t.n bo 
kilhxl in Hinj.d<‘ (‘ombal. by MacdiiH’, 
a. lihano whoso witc and childrcm 
ho laid cauH(xl t.o murd(u’cd. 

Ma.cb(d h wa.s wrilf.<'n in Kitto oi’ 
KitMk and (irst. publi.sluMl in t.lio 
tolio. iSbakoMp<’ai'o was in- 
dobt.od t.o I lolinsluxl, and may luvvu 
consult.ixl Kt'jL';inal(l S(’otYs Dis- 
(‘(»\’('rio of Wdf.chcraTt., IbH'l. d'his 
comi)ara.t ivoly short, ti’ayvdy ^(m” 
t-ains Idkkd linos, incliidiiio IhS of 
proH<i, l,r>SS of blank V('rs(', IIH 
pc'nta.mcl ri<! rliynuvs, 121) shoi't.- 
lino rhynu'H. No play cont.ains 
;^r(‘a,l(’r poot.ry, wink’ l.lm iimi^^cry 
d('riv('d from animal lib' and noc- 
l.unud jtlHMioincna. is notabk'. In 
t hoa.t.rical t.i'a.dit.ion t.lio |)la.y i.s un* 
lucky and must. not. ho (piotod from. 

Modmai revivals in Domhui wore 
by lrvinfj:a,ml Dllon Terry (lyciMim, 
I8SS) ; h’orIx'M" Itobert-smi and Mrs. 
Dati'ick (laaiipbell (lyceum, ISDS) ; 
liourcliior a.nd \dulet \'anbru; 4 'h 
(Ilis Ma.j('Ht.y’M, 11)0!)) ; A in ley and 
Sybil Tliorndiko (I’rinco's, lOLki), 
Ot.lmrs wild have (iHMa.yed t.he pari 
of Maeboili include dohn (lieljufud, 
(lha.rle.s Lan;j;hf.on, La,ur{‘nee Dli- 
vi(u*, Drnesti Milton, DonaJd VVollit, 
Micliaol I'todLO’ave. A modern dr 


ivss 

version wa.s sia.;.»(id by Ikarry .lack- 
son ati t.lio (lonri, 'riieat ro, M)2S, 
McBride, Sir It.ioiiAiin (IS70- 
11)17). ( la.na.dia.n polit ician, lioru 
at. Now West.minst.cr, lk(k, Di'c.lf), 
1S70, lie wa,s (xlncabxl at, I )a.lhouHi(‘ 
university, Ilalibix. A bari'ist.er, 
ho ('nt.oi'cd t.lio provincial h’/j;ls- 
latui’i^ of Uritish dolumbia, in 
ISDS, bocaino 
kauku' of tho 
(lonsi'rvat.ivo 
pa, i‘t. y, a. nd 
was promii'r 
from H)t):j IT), 
t.lum ay, ont, - 
yoiu imI Ibi’ t.lio 
p r o V i n c o in 
L o n (1 o n . 

Kui‘';hl<'d in 
11)12, bo dii’d 
Any, (J, i!)l7. 



Sit Kiohant McBtido, 
Caw uliaa poliJjian 

J'Uliott .1 /.'ry 


MacBride, Sk,\n (b. H)().l). 
Irish polit.ieiaii, born .Ian, 20, 
11)01, in Dublin. Son of.lohn Ma.o- 
Mrid(% a.n Irish pidriol, <’X(*eut(xl 
ID Hi, ;i,ml his wild, himous as 
Maud tloinu' (ISOo IDali) in oon- 
noxion wit h t ho Irish indopiMukame 
movmmad., as a. youth bo k’d a,n 
I, It. A. briyack* in tb(‘ civil war. 
After tlu' l.lt..\. was (kuDarcxl d- 
k'yal, h(‘ oonlimuxl his aot.ivit.iivs 
with it., a.nd was fr(Miuonl.ly in 
Ironbk^ with tho police. La.t(a“, lu’ 
stndiod la.w at. Dublin University 
and Ibmuhxl t,bo roaotionary p.a.rl.y 
Ul.’Uin na. Pol)laehta.. In il)17 ho 
was ('loot <‘d to tho Dfdl a.(. a. Dublin 
by-olootion. In llx’ ymuu’a.l oloo- 
lion o( ID'IS his parly somirorl 10 
seats, a.nd ho was minister foi’ cx- 
t('rna.l a.nia.lrs in the coalition yovt... 
ID'IH .01, luNuhxl by ( 'ost (‘Ilo ((/■/’.). 

McCabe, .losMiMi (IS()7 1 1)50). 
Dritisli r.’il iona.lisl.. Ihuai at. Mae- 
okvsliold, Nov. 11, 1807, and odn- 
('al.(xl jil. S. Dranois’s ( !oll<'y(\ Man- 
oluvsh'i’; S. Aniliony’s, Korivst 
(kite, Loudon ; and Louvain Uni- 
voi'slty, he b(‘oa.m(' a. h'ra.ncisoa.n 
monk in ISHO, a. jirii'st. in ISDO, and 
r('o|,or of l>noldnylia.m (lolk'yu’ in 
LSD.O. IxiM.viny Iho' Ulunadi in ISDO, 
b(‘ (va.rmxl distiiu’t ion as a, rat ional- 
ist. author and l(x>t,nror. Ilo fmh- 
lisluxl D\v(‘lvo YiNirs in a IMona.s- 
l.my, LS1I7 ; 'rim 'rwiliyht. o(‘ the 
(kxls, ID2li; 'Pho Splendour of 
Moorish Spa.in, IDIhO ; M\is1.a.miont. 
of UlirisI ia.n Ui vili/al ion, 11)47, (d.o., 
and died in Ijondon, .)a,ii. 10, ID.0.0. 

Maccabees. Later name of the 
na.Hmona(‘ans or Asmonaoa.ns, an 
illust.riouK .lowish fa.mily. In the 
hit.t.m’ part of t.lm 2nd (’(mtuiy n.o. 
they ovort.lirow Syro-IIollonio t.y- 
runny ostahlisluxl a. raew of 
priest. "kinys. 'rimir story hoyins 
with M atta.thia,s, an ayixl pries 1., 
wlio, when ordered to olfor sa.cri(ioo 
to t.he pa.ya.n deities a.t Mod in, 
mail' tbu'nsalorn, killed the Syrian 
commissioner, slow a .bwv wlm 
was about; to obey the ordm*, and, 
with Ids live sons -.lolm, Simon, 
.Imhis, kh('a,'/.ar, a.nd dona, t. hail-- 
Ih'd t.o t.lm uunmtia.ins, 'Plius beya.n 
t.he sueeivssful revolt, a.y.a.inst t.he 
a.l.l.eini»l. of Aut.ioehus k)])lpha.nes 
to wip{i out .Jewish roliyioii and 
.levvish eiist.oms. 

Afti(M’ tlx*, death of ]VIa,tta.t.hia.s, 
he was suei’oeded by dudas, the 
yrea.teH{. of the brot.hers, vvlio wa..s 
called Ma,kka.bi or Ma.eeaba,eus 
(Ibd). luinunm'), dona.- 

tluin, a,nd Simon. 'Plu' ra.e(‘, which 
yra, dually deycm‘ra.l.cd, emhxl with 
Miubimue, by whoso mari'iaye 
wil.li Uorod (f/.a.) l.lie dyuasly 
pa.sH('d t.o tim lduma,oau Him id' 
l.lm llorodians. 'Phe hisl.ory of 
the family is tra.yie as well as 


luM'oie, t he climax: of trayody beiny 
rea.elu’d when llerixl murdered 
M.'iriamne and tludi' two sons. 

Dio Makka.biler ('rim Macealxavs) 
is t.li(' Lt k’ of an opera, by Mubin- 
st.(dn, LS7.7. NccUiizoi'; nyrca,tius; 
.Jews; .Jmkis Ma.eea.bnens. 

Maccabees, IhioKs of. Tour 
books of t.lie ( ).'1\ Atxx'rypha. 
Of l.h(‘K(‘ I and 2 Maceabeos, esjaad- 
iilly the foi-nu'i’, an' valuable Ids- 
toi'ii’Jil v\'orks. 1 JMa.(!('abe(‘H covers 
t.lm |X‘riod of .J(‘wish history from 
t.lm uccossion of Antioehus kb>i' 
plumes t.o tihi' d(‘a.t/h ofSimon (17.7- 
Lk7 n.o.), l.v. t.lm pm’iod in which 
.Judas and his hi’otlmrs wa.yi'd 
t.lu'ir struyyle for libert.y. 1 Ma.e- 
ea,b(‘(vs was writt.i'ii oriyiually hi 
Uebri’vv or Aramaic by a, Pales- 
tinian dew betwcH'ii a.l)out 100 and 
SO n.o. 2 Ma.e(‘a.beeH (‘overs part of 
tlm same yronnd (l74-d()l a.o.), 
but is ofkvss histoi'ieal value, ddie 
author explains tiluit lu'. wisluvs to 
clellyht a.nd iirolit his rea,ders, and 
his book has been (h’serilied (IL T. 
Andi'i'ws, 'Plu‘ Apixiryplud Looks) 
jiH a. tra.et in fa.vour of unit.y 
basi'd on tlm t'veni.s oft.be Maeea.- 
haean war. 'IDie work sei'ins to ha ve 
been wriltmi by an Alexandrian 
dew bot.\v(x‘n 00 n.o. a,nd A.n. 1. 

Mai'cahees is of the nat.ure of 
an historical roma.mx', a.nd is not 
ri'ally concerned with the Ma.e- 
ca.bac'mi a,y('. a.t all. The se.iMuvs of 
thc‘ story arc .h‘rusa.lem and Alex- 
andi'ia. in tho nuyn of Ptolemy JV 
Philo[)a,tor (222 204 it.e.). 'Phe 
author seems t.o have Ixx'ii an 
Alexandrian .Jew, but bis dat.e is 
unei'rt.ain, 4 Maeealxx'S is pbilo- 
Hopbicxil, in the Stoic sense, ra.t.her 
l.luin hi.storieal, a.nd is not. really 
Ma,wca.ba.('Jin. It is a homily, 
sermon, or leetiUre aiddrivssed to 
t.he .L'WM. The autlior seems to 
have hemi a. 1 lelh'iiistiie .Jew’, w'ho 
wrote imnmdia.tely before or a.ft.i’r 
the beyinniny of the Uliri.stian (‘ni. 

1 and 2 Ma.eca.b(His are n'ya.nh'd 
;iH ea.mmi(‘a.l by the L.U. (’Imreh. 
Ncc Apocrypha. 

McCallum, Sir Ufnry Km- 
WAiin (1872 ID ID). Pu'il.ish soldier 
and iidnnniHtra.tor. Lorn Oct. 28, 
1872, be beea.me privuite seeret.a.ry 
to Sir William .Jervois, yovernor of 
the St.a,teH Scd.tlements, in 1874. 
lie was colonial enyineer, Peminy, 
1880, a.nd surveyor-yimera,! of tho 
St.raitiS S<*ttlement.s in 1881. Ho 
was yovornor of Layos, 18!)7 ; 
of Ni'wfonndhind, 1808 ; of Nai.al, 
iDOl ; and of (’oylon, H)07, ro- 
siyniny in ID 1 2. lio was kniylited 
in I8D8, and diod Nov. 21, 1010. 

Maccaluba. Na.mo yivon by 
Sieiliiins to a, mud volcano, part.i- 
eubu’ly t.o that sit.uat.ed 4 m. 
W. ol' Aixiyoiui, near Ayriyent.o. 
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This hill, 135 ft. high, is formed of 
liniestonc and clay, and is studded 
with small cones, 18 iiis. to 36 ins. 
high, filled with mud and emitting 
sulphuretted hydrogen. 

McCardie, Sm Henry Alered 
(1869-1933). A Britisli lawyer. 
Born at Edgbaston, July 18, 1809, 
he was called to the bar of the 
Middle Temple m 1894, ami in 
1916 was appointed a judge of tho 
King’s Bench division. His out- 
spoken and unorthodox comments 
on the sociological aspects of his 
cases attracted much attention and 
criticism. Among his cases wt're 
the libel action brought by 8ir 
Michael O’Dwyer against Hir 
Sankaran Nair arising out of the 
Amritsar incident ; and the murder 
trials of Henry Jacoby and Ronald 
True. He shot and killed liirnself, 
April 27, 1933. 

McCarthy, Joseph Raymond 
(1909-1957). U.tS. judge and poli- 
tician. Born Nov. 14, 1909, at 
Grand Chute, Wisconsin, the son 
of an Irish immigrant, he entered 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
in 1930 and was admitted to tlie 
Wisconsin bar 1935. A Repnbliean, 
in 1939 he was elected a state judge. 
Joining the Marines 1942, ho latm' 
served as an air-gunner, in 1947 
he entered tho U.tS. senate, and 
w'as re-elected 1952. Ho first camo 
into national prominence with a 
speech made at Wheeling, W. Vir- 
ginia, on Feb. 9, 1950, in which ho 
claimed he had a list of 205 persona 
known, he alleged, to tho secretary 
of state (Dean Acheson) as Com- 
munist party members who were 
“ nevertheless still working and 
shaping policy in the stiatii depart- 
ment.” McCarthy subsequently 
amended the number to 57, but 
when called upon by tlie senate 
foreign relations committee was 
unable to produce the name of a 
single C.P. member employed in 
the state dept, at the time con- 
cerned. He stigmatised the Roose- 
velt and Truman administrations 
as “ 20 years of treason,” and by a 
campaign based on “ guilt by asso- 
ciation ” secured the dismissal of 
several important officers from tho 
foreign service. In 1953, by reason 
of seniority, he became chairman 
of the senate permanent sub- com- 
mittee on investigations, His alle- 
gations of espionage and sabotage 
at Fort Monmouth, N.J., brought 
him in 1954 into conflict with the 
army; and another— the fifth- 
investigation of McCarthy himself 
led to the passage of a nrotion of 
censure against him by the senate, 
Dec. 2, 1954. President Eisen- 
hower expressed his own fUslikc of 
McCarthy’s methods, and the sen- 



Justin M‘Carthy, 
British journalist 


ator’s personal influene(' w;iium 1 ; 
but “ Mefhrihyism,” as the form 
of witeh-himting ho Imd iiiliro- 
duced {‘.fame to h(‘ (‘Jilled, ^v;ls not 
yet a spent Ibree. Md’jirlhy dii'd 
in hospital at Washirigfon, D.C., 
May 2 1957. 

Bd'Carthy, Ji^w'i’iN (1830 1912). 
British journalist and polii ieiiui. 
Bora at Cork, Nov. 22, 1830, In* hi'- 

(‘anu^ a. junior 
r('|)orl.(‘ron 1’he 
('nrk ICvani" 
inm’, and in 
1 853 joint'd tlui 
N o r t h e r n 
Daily Post at 
|j i V 0 r )) o o I . 
Irl 1860 h(' la'“ 
('-anu' galli'ry 
n'porier, in 
1861 foreign 
editor of the Morning »Star, which 
lie (alit.t'd 1 864 68, Polifii'al writt'i’ 
on the Daily Nt'ws, 1872 97, hi' 
was a Nationalist M.P. 1879 1900, 
and chairman of tiu' Irish parlia- 
mentary party, Nov., 1890 Jan., 
1896. H(' (UimI April 2-1, 1912. 

His publications in book form in- 
eluded his b(\st known work, A 
History of Our Own Tiiiu's, 1879 
97 anti 1905; Livt's of Sir Robert 
Peel, 1891 ; Leo .XIH, 1896 ; ami 
GhKlstoiK'., 1898 ; A llislory of tin* 
Four Ceorgt^N a,ii(l William IV, 
1884 1901 ; Portraits of thci ’Six- 
ties, 1903 ; Pv.emiiiis(‘eiu'<',H, 1899 ; 
and sevciral novtds. 

His son Justin Iluatly (1860 
1936) is best HmaunbertMl for his 
play If I W(‘r(^ King, 1902, on 
which the suctu'ssful musical [)lay 
Th(^ Vagabond King was based. 
His other works iiuJiahal A His- 
tory of England undt'r Olailstoni', 
1884 ; An Outlim* of Irish Ilisi^ory, 
1883 ; translations of lla/i;',, Onmr 
Khayyam, ami the Arabia.ii Nights; 
several other plays, including 'flit' 
Oandidate, .1884; My Fricml tIu' 
Prince, 1897 ; and a number of 
noveds. He sat in tlu^ house of 
commons as a Nationalist, I88J 92. 

McCarthy, Lihuau (b. 1875). 
British actress. Born at (ffielten- 
ham, iSopt. 1 875, sluf was 
educated there, and ma<lo her 
first appearaiKK^ on tlu^ stage in 
1895. The following yc'arslu' nimh^ 
her London dehut in 'fhe Riga 
of the (kosH. Her griMitest sue- 
cesses W(U‘e achieviMl iu Hhake- 
spoariaa drama, and in tlu^ plays 
of Barrie, Galsworthy, and Nliaw. 
She created tlie part of Ann Whit- 
field iu Man and Huperman 
1905, and of Lavinia in Androidt's 
and tho Lion, 1913; and playisl in 
Granville Barker’s productions of' 
Twelfth Night, and A Winter’s 
Tale, 1912, Alter appearing with 


MaJIii'son Lang in 'flu' W’umffiring 
Jew. jiml Blood iiml Sum!. 1921, 
sIk' n'liri'd, n'uppi'fi ring' 19.32 fee 
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Wltah McCarlhy. 
Bnliwh netrras 


pi'i’foniium'c 

She r 

pii blislu'd M ' 41 
lJI'eJ930; My 
wi'lf und M\‘ 

Prii'iidM. I93:i. 1 . ' 

SIk' murried 
(I) < trail vilic 

Barker (diw 
1918) ; (2) 

P. W, Ki'i'bk' 

(1870 1962) 

M‘Cay, Siu Jam 1:0 \\'iirri';,''.i on 
(I8(vl 1930). Iri.Ji born Anutra 
lia.ii [Hilil iei.'in and soldii'r. Born at, 
Ballyniii'o, ,\nl rim, I )«m'. 2J , 1861, 
he was (‘(liii'ah'd at .^b'lhnurne 
UniverMily, and berame a bai'riati'r. 
lb' ('iiteri'd IIh' Iioiuk' nl repi'cst'iil 
at iv('M of t lu' ( 'oimiionu call li par- 
lianicnl in 1901 and was minister 
for dclcnci', 1901 On. 1 n { Pirs.t. 
Gri'at. War Im ooiii imimlci I f lu' 2ml 
;\iiM(ralian inrantry briftnlo in 
<tallii)olr, I 9 I 0 , and f Im ot h di\ i ■ 
sion in Ltttpl nml l*Vani'o. I,at<*r 
111' wan in eonimaml of I tm Aiisl rm 
liaii forces in Groat Puatain, am! 
during 1920 22 was bnsiiu'ss ad- 
viser to tlm ( 'oninionwt'allli go\ 
I'l'imicnl. (*r('a(('<l Kj'Al.G, in 
1 9 IS, Im died Gel. I, l!t30, 

Miicchi. Italian aircraft numU’ 
faclurcrs, <lcsigm'rs nl (In*, racing 
Mca planes (hai wen (In' Nobm'ider 
I rnpliy in 1 921 and l!)26 and sol up 
w'orM’fi s(io('d rocoj’ds ciilminal-mg 
in Ai,^('I1o'm JJO in.p.li. m 1 !I3 1, [n 
(he .Si'cond Groat War. Ibo Abu’olit 
( !.200 ami snbsi'i jimnt dovolup 
iiK'nls won' I ho niitslamling (itdilrr 
nan'raft nf tho I talian air iori’t', 
McCklhui, Gooimn Huinton 
(1826 8oj, An Anmrn'an sohlior, 


military writer, 



0. B. MoOlrlhm, 
AmerltiiMi floUluu* 


ami politioian, 
Born fit> Phil 
atloipbia, Do**, 
3. 1826, Im 

was *"nnnanf(-' 
sinnt'tl ivtttn 
West Pond m 
1 8 16, 1 b*' sorvo*l 
as a li(‘id<mnnt 
m tin* i\b*\tcan 
Whir, and was 
prornot*'*! i'iip 
tain tor his nor 
uar la* was an 


vici's. After lb*' 
in.sirm'tor id Wh*at Point and, 
k'nvingin Lsria, vuisju'id to Pnrtipe 
to study Enr(»(M*nn military nlfaira. 
He imblishtsl Aram*, a of Diirope, 

1856, r* ‘signet! fVtun the army in 

1857, anti ftmk iqi railway utirk. 
Dn till' Old Invak tif Ha* Givii War In* 
was nunit' majtu' La'iioral ol nuldia. 
in April, 1861, but was alimtat im- 
UHHlintnly protuotinl to ri'gnlnr 
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inaJor-jjfinu'ral n(^ disixa-st'd th(‘, 
( *()idod(‘ra,(t^H a,i I’hilippi ondum^ d. 
A ft (a* Uio lA‘d(M'a l dc^lAad ai l lu'i 
(ii’Hti haiik^ of liidl Ivuii Iks \va,H 
niad(s p;<'iua‘aJdn-(«liitsl’ (d‘ th(' lAxl- 


('I'aJ a:nni(‘S, Nov., 

Durin;; t,ho \viidt‘r IHBI (52 Iks 
did fjjood work in or^.^aKizinfi: tlK‘ 
army oC (Iks Poioinac, hu(. Ida phui 
for (Iks Hprinp! oampaijj;!! did riot. 
KKHd. willk approval, and Iks was 
nsliovtal oC |,1 k' Huprcna^ command 
hull ((sfl, in (‘omma.nd oftlK^ army of 
Uks lN)(<nna(s. On Popk^’n dc'lcai 
all (Vadrovilks, McCni'llan vva,H r(‘- 
iiiHlaikMl a.nd H(sn(, (o oppoH(s laas^ 
a,dvatK’(s into MaryhnKl in Sept,. 
Ho (l(dca,i('d Leas a,(. (Jk‘ l)a,lHcs oC 
Ant,i(st,a,nL but, Lintsolm .still dis- 
i-rustinf^ him, Uidjiidf^cd Ids fkiirsniti 
huskinjj; in vigimr, a,n(l resphna'd him 
by BnriiHicUs. Ids iKsv(sr tsom- 
nuimhal a,p;ain. 


At, tins pr(‘Hid(mtia,l ('kastion of 
1S()( McOhsIlan a,ppt'ar(al a,H a, Can- 
dida, t<\ put, ling forward Hus |)olicy 
of m'gotiaiing with tlu' Oonlciksr- 
a,|,(‘H, but wa,H badly (kdcalsal, ajul 
wcad, to |s]urop(s until IS(5S. Aldsr 
his lah urn, Iks wrot(‘ mneh. lbs dital 
a,t, Oranges, Oct,, 21), ISSf), He was 
a, brilliant, wrilea- and H[)ca,k('r, a. 
good organi'/(sr, arid nol. wil.houl. 
military gifls; but, lus was too 
kind-hcai*t(al !<> Ix' a, great leader, 
and lackesd the la,<’t, lo ma.k(s hirii a 
Hinaa'SHfid polit ician. ( 

McOkdlau, 1\ ,S. Miekie, 11)01. 

Macclesfield. Borough and 
marked, town of (dieshiias, England. 
It stiinds on th(s rivaa’ liollin, 18 m. 

S, of Ma.n<sheHter. 
ma.in church 

.•.•l.uilt, i. l,lu. 

'* 4 .^ “*{ 7 , Ntoml ill lildO; 

MttoclosacW orost '“'f I"'" p'' 

eluipels and ot lusr 

objeets ofinbsreHi.. d’lie town has a 
town ludl, hospit.ids, publiis baths, 
publics libi’ury, nuiseum, water 
undesrtaking, etc. ^.Oics grammar 
Hchcxil dales from the Kith eentury. 
Wcssl. Ikirk, V'icstoria, Bark, and 
South Bark are publics rcsereat-ion 
grounds, and t.hcsro a, res various 
publics playing lields. In VVesst. 
Ba,rk is Hus old markest eross of 
Ma,ccsk*Mlicsld, four aiusicsnt, monu- 
nusnls calk'd Sa,xon hIoius stalfs, 
a.nd lh’ocklchui-sl; museum and a,rt 
gaJksi’v. Maccsk'sliekl givessits name 
to a. CO. isonstitiic'ncy ; during 
IH:12 85 it had two M.B.s. 'flus 
chicsf industi'y is llus ma,iuifa,cture 
of silk a,nd ot.lusr librt'S; tlusrcs a,r(s 
a, Iso l'a,ctoric‘H ma.kiug cau'dlxiard, 
cork, shoe's, shirts, istcs. 

Macscskssliedel besesames a corporate 
towii in thes BlHi csc'ntury, but was 
probably imporUiut earlier'. It. had 


wa,lls in t.lus Middle Agess. Its csliicsf 
inelustry formei'ly warn button 
making, intrcxbiesed in Hus Kith 
century, 'flies first, silk mill was 
built about, 1750. 'fhes town has 
fairs a, ud nnirkets. May lAiir last ing 
a wexsk. d'he Ba.rna.by holichiys are 
hcsld foi‘ a. wcask in dune. Tins wdd 
moorhinel districst, on the Derby- 
shires boi'dc'r is csallcsd Maeasksstic'ld 
Forest. Mai'ket days Fri. a,uel Sat. 
Bo]). (11)51 ) 55,1)1)1)'. 

Macclesfield, FjAhlok. Fnglish 
tide borne by (,he familie.s of 
( k'rai’d and Barkesr. (Iharles 
<k'i'a,rel (r,. I(>2() 1)4) bc'longcxl to a 
banca. shire fa/inily a.nd 1‘ought for 
(dia.rles I during l.heFivil War. In 
l(5‘l-5 hc‘ was made a baron, a.nd 
during Ihc) (Commonwealth was in 
Fnuuse, being onc' of the iutimales 
of Fhark's 11, On that king’s res- 
torat ion he was rcswardcxl riclily for 
his loya,lty, jiiul in 1()71) was made 

*1 



MacclesllekU Cheshire. Tower and 

west trout oJ the parish church of 
S. Michael 

earl of Maeelesliekl. Ilis fall from 
lavour was duo t.o his friendship 
with Monmouth ; hut. he won Uie 
favour of William of Oi’ange, whose 
HUiiporler he remained until his 
death in KiDl. Ilis son, (lharles, 
the 2nd eai'l, was senteneesd to 
(Usath for esonspiraesy, but wa.s par- 
donc'd in 1(587. 'The title lap.s(sd in 
1702, 

A suecsessful lawyer, 'riiomus 
Barker (e. H)(5() -1752), was Hie 
hxuuder of Hu^ prc'sent line of carls 
of Maecsk^sliekl. He Ixsearncs lord 
chief justicse and then lord (‘han- 
eellor. being made a baron in 171(5 
a.nd an earl in 1721. Lai.er be was 
impc'a.ebed for eorru(>1ion and was 
fimsd T50,00(). The chief scMit of t.lie 
fa,udly is Shirhurn (lastle, O.\for’cl- 
shire. An eldcsst son is called 
Viseount Barker. 



Sir Leopold 
McChntock, 
British explorer 


McClintock, Bni ( Francis) 
I.KOPOLU (181!)" 11)07). British 
Arctic explorer. Born at Dundalk, 

July 8, 1811), 
he entered t.ho 
navy in 1851. 
Ajipointed t.o 
the Arctic ex- 
jiedition under 
iSlr James Ross 
in 1848, he was 
in 1850 first 
lieutenant of 
the Assistance, 
sent, for the 
relief of Bir John Franklin. Bro- 
moted commander on his return, in 
1852 he eonimandcxl the Intrc'pid 
in Bc'leher’s Arc^t ici expedition. In 
1857 he was given command of the 
Fox, lilted out by Lady Franklin, 
and sailed on anoiher expedition in 
searcili of Sir John. In the N.W, of 
King MHlliam’s Lane,! he discovered 
exmvineing proofs ol‘ Franklin’s 
death. Returning in 1851), ho was 
knighted 18(50. Rciar-admii’al in 
1871 a.nd vice-admiral in 1877, he 
was in e,ommand of t.ho North 
Anuiriean and West Indian st.at.ions 
187!)“ 82, and hei^ame admiral in 
1884. He ditxl in London, Nov. 17, 
1007. Ife published an account of 
llu' diseoveiy of Franklin’s remains 
in 1851). ComuU Life, C. R. 
Markliam, 1001). 

McClintock Channel. Strait in 
the Arcd.ie Oilcan, between Brinee 
of Wales Island and Viet.oria Is- 
land, British. N. America. Througdi 
Melvilk' Sound and Banks Strait, 
to tlK^ N.W., it (xnnmunieates wdth 
Ihuiufort S(^a. 

McClure, Sin .Ioiin David 
(1 8(50-1 1)22). British ('dueationist.. 
liorn at Wigan, Fob. 1), 1800, and 
educated at Owens Oollege, Man- 
chester, and 'Trinity Oollege, Cam- 
bridge, in 1801 be was appointed 
hoadmaHt.(‘r of Mill I HU selux)!, 
which he brought into the fi*ont 
ra.nk. He was knighted in 1915, 
and (lied Fob. 11), 11)22. 

McClure, Sin Koukrt John lm 
Mhsuruiui (18()7-“75). A British 
Arctic, explorer. Born ai Wexford, 
Irehnul, Jan. 

28, IS07, he 

st udied a.t Rton 
and S a n d - 
hurst a,ud en- 
tonxl the navy 
in 1824. in 
1 848 he ae- 
eoiUfxanied Sir 
tiames Ross’s 
expedition in 
searc'h of Sir 
.lohn Fra,nkHn, 
was promot.ed ixnnmandor on his 
rct.urn in 1841), and in 1850 com- 
manded Ike investigator on an 



Sir Eobert McClure, 
Britisli Arctic 
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S. S. m‘CIure 
American editor 


Arctic voycage iinrlcrtakcii by way 
of Eenng »Strait. He explored 
Hanks Land, spent two yi'ars, 
1851-53, on the ice, and after 
many vieissitudcs was rescued by 
the Kesoliite and returiu'd to ILig- 
land ill 1854. He was knighted and 
promoted captain upon his r(‘turn, 
and was voted £10,000 by l.lu' 
house of commons for having 
discovered and successfully lu^goti- 
ated a North-West Passages H(' 
was promoted rear-adniii'al in 1807 
and retired as viee-adinii'al in 1873, 
dving (Oct. 17 of the same yc'ar. 

' McClure, vSartuml Midnkv 
(1857-1949). British-born IJ.S. 
editor and publisher. Born at 

Frocess, An- 
trim, Feb. 17, 
1857, of fSeot- 
t i s h - F r e n e h 
parentage, h(‘ 
was takmi at 
the age of niiu‘. 
to Indiana by 
his widow('d 
mother. H(s 
worked his way 
through (lah's- 
burg College, Illinois. Kditor and 
manager of The Wheelman, Bos- 
ton, Mass,, 1SS2-S3, ho was asso- 
ciated with the Do \dnue Company, 
New York, 1883-84, and in ISS-I 
established the lirst lunrspaper 
syndicate in the U.8.A. In Juiuu 
1893, he founded ]\F(dui‘(‘\s Maga- 
zine, which he edited. By pulilish- 
ing Ida Tarbcll’s invesl'igaditm of 
the Standard Oil Co., MdHure’s 
Magazine started the “ m nek- 
raking ” reform movement in 
American public life. The rapid 
increase of its sales to 250,()()() a 
month involved MTdure in heavy 
debt as advertismneiit rates for the 
magazine had been baaed on an 
estimated circulation of 40, ()()(). 
He published his autobiography lu 
1941. Among his other books was 
Th 0 _ Achievements of Liberty, 
1935. He died March 22, 1949.' ’ 
MacColl, DuGiVLD BuTirriiRLANn 
(1859-1948). British art critic 
and artist. Born March 10, 1859, 
he was educated at University 
College, Oxford. He studi(nl art at 
the Westminster school ol art and 
the tSladc scIkjoI, and was succes- 
sively art critic of Tim Nfjcetator 
and The Saturday Hovievv, editor 
of The Architectural Heview, and 
lecturer on the history of art at 
University College, London. He 
was keeper of the Tate Callerv 
1906-11, then until 1924 direehm 
of the W^allacc Collection. He 
was awarded the James Tait 
Black memorial prize in 1945 for 
his book on Wilson Steer. Ho 
died Dec. 21, 1948. 


MacColl, Maucoi.iu (18.38 
1907). Brilish (‘l('i‘ic, Boi'ii ;i( 
Chmliiiniin, I nveniesH-sh!r(', lie 
was ('(lueadc'd ;it Trinity ('oll('g,(', 
CkMUilnioiid, a.nd in Niiph's, Or- 
daitu'd, 1859, lu' Ixu'a.nu' reetoi' ol 
S, (h‘org(‘\s. City of liondon. Ih' 
was ea,iioii n'sidiml iaa'v of Hipon 
1884 -1907,411(1 dic'd .\'pril 5, 1907. 
He was an intima.l<' fri('n<l (d 
Cladstone. 

McCormack, rIoiiN (issi 

1945). Britisli-honi AiiK'rieaii 
siiigi'r. Born ai. .Athloiu'. dniK' II, 
1881, li(‘ stndic'd mid('r Sahhafini 
al, Milan, a.iid lir.st a.ppc'ared as a 
concert siiigc'r in 1907. Hi' iiunh' 
his (I ('hilt tlu' saaiH' y('a,r al. ( 'ovmil 
Carden in Ca.valh'ria. ItiiHtieaiia, 
and was eliosc'ii by Wcuiiga.rl iw'i' to 
sing tlu' part of Don Ottavio in 
Don Ciovamii a.t tlu' Sal/.hnrg 
fesHval. llissneeess tlic'rc' ('stah- 
HhIkhI him as oiu' of Hu'i forc'iiiost 
tc'iiors ol Hici day. Associal I'd v\illi 
4\dra//zitii in many opc'ratie p(*i'- 
lonmiiK'c'H, h(' also appc'a.rc'd willi 
Melba ill I^a Boli(‘'ni(u Ih' maih' bis 
(h'but in lh(' U.S.A., 1910, laO'c 
joining idic' 

Boston and ^ 

Cliieago opera, 
e o m p a. ii i ('s , 
and frecpu'iit- . _ . 
ly singing in 
laindon. I h' ' ‘ 

b('(^a,m<* a U.S. 
citizen in - 

Ii>17, and wa,s 

1 !• M ,yf "jL 

(• .1 , John MeCormiick, 

01 ih(‘ papal Amoncjui singer 

court ill 1928. 

He di('d Sc^il. Ill, 194.5. 

Ui((', Ij. C. Nti'orig, 1941. 

McCormick, Cviuf.s Ham. 
(180!) 1881). Aim 'rican iint'iil (tr. 
He was born at W'ainnt Drove', 
Wh'st Virginia, Ih'h. |5, 180!), Hk' 
son of a (ariiH'r. He Inveiilrd a. 
grain-euMing maeliim' in 1831, and 
later s(4, up at Chicago a. factory 
for larg(!.NeaJ(' manufaetuiH' t»f 
m('eluuiiea.l Imrvc'Htc'rs. Ih^ died 
May 13, 1884. 

McCormick, PoiUMirr Hiitiikk- 
(188()_ 1955). U.N. n.'vvs- 
pap(*i' profirietor. Hc' was born in 
Chicago, HI., on July 30, I.S80, 
and graduatc'd from Yah' Univi'r- 
shy in 1903. Alter studying law al 
North we,s(.(‘rn Universil.y, HI., lu' 
waN admitted to tlu' Illinois bar in 
1907. In I()j() b('ea.m(' associ- 

ated with bis cousin, .losc'ph Medill 
1 atterson, as eonsiitor and pido 
of tin, 'iVil.mi... 

piMcr (hoir ahl.. (lirc.lioti ([.i, 

Irdmm^ enonnouslv ineinaw'd its 

nreulal ion and ad v('rtiriing, bc'conh 

mg one of the, most inlhic'nliaJ 
ncwspapf'rs of the Middle' Wh'.st. 
t was staunchly Itepublicau and 


eoiiiiiiiO'iil ly aiil i Hrih'.'ib. Afl(>r 
sorviec' in llu' lOinl <hna( War, 
l\le( '< ti'iiiiek and lii.s (mmI'iiii ;4.'ir((‘(l 
lb(' illii.il rah'd I )ady Ni-w;; in Nh'w 
\ ( >rk ill 1 02 1 . l\lr( oi’iiiK k. w ho n:.('d 
b 1. ' II 1 i I il a ry I i I h ' ;i iit I \\ a s I’on niioii 
ly ea lied ( \dnu('| Me( 'ormieh, dic'd 
-'>t ( 'liieaj-d, \pril I . I !).».», 

McCormick, Wii.Mvn pw 
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It'll bc’caiiie ae( iim 



u ht'i''' lit' u (I . a ppninicd \ le.ir (,( 
S. Dal rick Joliamieebtire;, A Her 
■’it'eviiip; III die Uir-.l (.‘real War 
(Im' was auai'th'd D.N.i >. m 1917) 
lit' Ix'eaiiie \ ie;ir td ( 'rn\ dttn. 191{); 
and Mieeeedi'd If. H. D (Diet) 
8li('|ipard a.'t viear ol S, Marlin 
in I lit'" Uii'ltf'i in 10!'/ '' H.d “ Me 

('orniii'li. was pupidar as bolb 
pn'aeber ami brtiMde.mOa , Ih' 
tiit'd ( )e|. 17. 10 10. 

McCosh, .Iwiin (ISII 01), 
Bril i. lb born l oS, pbihi.'.ojijier am! 
('iliK'al join It . He was bdin id ( 'am 
lv('<.eh. .\>r:4niv, \prd 1. 1811. anil 
etineideil at (da'>t»iiv\ a till ILlin 
I'lir/'Ji Uinvemilie i. Tht' puldma 
li'Ui ol bis Mel bod ol till' Duarn' 
CoM'rnmenl. iH.ui, ereiired bon 
the prolt'.ihninldp ul Ingie aild 
m('(ap(iy:iie:i al Ihdfael, (iuing |o 
Ameriea, be w as preetilnd td Hie 
ft Prim-elon. ISOs HV, 

wllein lit' died ,\i,^ , Id, lN!)P Hm 
(‘liii'l uurk'i are : Tto' Hdudioim 
of Hie Mind, ISOd ; ‘Plit* Stmtli'sb 
Ulhbr.ophy, IS7W 'Phe Healialn' 

Uldlosopliy, ISMV. 

McCracken, U-n'itin iIm.on 
{!*• 1902), Ih'di'ih plauvtigfd, 
UsHn'r Ht'h'ii Armitituig, h.im 
Jinn* 1902, 'ipeid I'lght Veare- 
\villi the ri'pi*rtorv foinpany in 
,\('w ea.'d It' on I'yiie. Slio nmri'it'd 
H) in 192ii Angtm Murrav Me- 
Hraeken, I )..S,().. Md k t«t- 10 13) ; 
(*/) in 1911 Mnngti ('uniplielb IL'r 
liMl^eomedy. Cutt'MVedding. 1038, 
aehi('\(*d out ala ml im/ 'iUei*e!i‘-i, and 
was made into n him 1011. A 

secjimk („^)ih<'| Wetdu'mi, ua t pio- 

(luee<l in 1911, and uaa e<|uall\ 
stU’ca'aMfuk Nt, Minlal;.. 104 1, uim 
a eornedy o| the home InmW m 
wurlniu', and (Vy Liberty, lOoO, 
a satin' on Imream'nu'v, 
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McCracken, Sih 
VVn-MAM Nkiiioi.am ( 185!) -n)!!)), 
r>i'i(iHb Holdicr. lioni Au^. IH. 
IS5!), 1h‘ wa.H (‘diicaXial al, S.ind- 
hurHt, Jiiiid joiiK'd (lu' •IDlh lAxti in 
!87!). !!(' WJVH .'uljidaid. of tla* 1h( 
B(‘rkM r(‘jL!;itnoiit, 1885 85, and 
Hia’V(al ill Saakin, and on 

Ibc! Kiijjyfit ia.n front ii'r ladoi’i' lin 
fi;ain(‘d tln^ D.S.O. in tJu‘ 8. Afrina,n 


\V5i,r. nomina,nd(‘d I ho 7( li 

infa.n(,ry l)rij„»;a,do, I!) 12 M, tlu' 15t.|i 
Soolilish div., 1!)15, a.n a,riny oorpn, 
11)17 18. Ill' hold (Jn* Sootilinli 
tanmnaind in 11)18 III. Kni.L^hl.od 
in 11)17, In^ diial Aufj;, 8, IDJl). 

McCreery, Siit htHniAiti) Lon 
DON (h. 181)8). A Brit,iHh Holdii'r. 
1I(^ wa.H Ixaai lAd). 1, 181)8, a.nd odu 
(avi('d a, I, Lion a,nd Sandlmi'Kl.. Ilo 
Hia'vi'd in I'^ninoi* dnrinfii; Hk* hdral 
( h'oai V\5ir, oomnnuidial I ho I2(ih 
Laiuaa'H, 11)85 88, ariid wan pro- 
rnoiod nnijor-ijjiaioral in 11)18 aaid 
Iiont”Sjj('n. ll)-l-l. Chiof of wt.a.IT to 
Ah'xainha’ in llu^ Middh' h]aHl 
11)'I2 48, h(^ oonnnaaidt'd tin' lOt.h 
(au’pa in It.aJy a4 SaJorno and 
dui'infj; tko lon{>! didioidt' a,dvainoo 
tiO (lansino ; In' aJao phinnod and 
(‘XoouU'd tin' (’.roHMinjU;, aanl the 
Himult.anoonH hindinjj; ,N. of (ho 
(hiriLdiano in .laai., 11)44. IB' wan 
appoint'd to oomnuunl t.ho 8tJi 
a,rniy, in HUO(',oMHion to 8ir Olivi'i 
lax'Hi', Nov., 11)44. II(^ waw (l.O.C.- 
in-(l., British forcc'H in AuHtaa'a 
from duly, 11)45, until in March, 
11)45, h(^ was aii>pointi('d to conn 
nuindtlni B.A.O.It, Ho wa,H Bidl iah 
a,rmy r(ipi-oHontativ(^ on Hu* U.N, 
milil^ary Hta.ll’ conuuitiH'O, 11)48-40. 
MoCroc'ry was c,r(ait<‘d K.C.B. in 
1018, (10. B. in 1040. 

McCudden, Jamioh Bykoud (d. 
1018). British airmaiii. Ho wont to 
Fraiuoo at th(^ start of Hio First 
(I’oa/t Wa.r as a rmuduuiio atta,('.hod 
to tln^ Il.F.O. Ho ^i;a.inod the M.M. 
in iS(>pt., 101(5, Soon a,rtorwards 
comnuHsionod, lun won tho M.H. 
and bar, D.S.t). aiiid bar, and in 
March, 1018, tho VXl Up to that 
mouth M(4)uddoin, who had 
roacluid tln^ raaik oF major, luid ac» 
(Counted For 54 (au'.my pianos (42 
dolinit('.ly dostrovcal). Ho was Ily- 
in^ to Fraiua^ tio taJeo command of a 
sqmulroruvln'n ho wiiskilkab,luly8. 



Derek McCulloctt, 
British broadcaster 
and writer 


McCiilloclx, 

DnmoK IvoB 

Bj: MAS HUE (b. 

1807). British 
broadcaster and 
writer. Born 
at Plymouth, 
Nov. 18, 1897, 
ho was educated 
at Croydon high 
school, a n d 
served in tho 
P'irst Great War 


in tlu' iid’aut.ry ami It.hAC. IB' 
joiiu'd tlu^ F>.lh(l. as an aainonnccr, 
Ix'caim* popular a.s “ Hindi* Min; ” 
of tin* ( (liildi-i'ids Hour, a, ml during 
1088 .5(1 wa.s in (dia.rgc^ of t hai |)ro 
gramnu*. IB* also pu hlishi'd si'vi'raJ 
books, iindnding Gai’di'ning Gnyi'd, 
1081; d'ravclh'rs 'riii'ei*, 108(5; 
('OiMiish Adv(*nl,iir(', 10.87. Bcvi'ia'ly 
wounded in tlu* First Grtait Whir, 
losing tlu^ sight oF oiu* (*yc, lu^ 
also lost, a li*g a.s Hn* n'sidt of a road 
a.ccidi'iit in 1088, 

M‘Cull0Cll, do UN ItAlMSAV 
(1780 1 8(51). A Brit.ish (‘(mnondst. 
Ilorn Ma.i’(!h I, 1780, a.t WOdthorn, 
V\8g(,ownshir(*, he was (‘duca,ti('(l in 
Fdiid)ui’gh and hi'iaum* a law'yi'i-’s 
ch'i’k l.lu'ix*. In 1817 lu* hi'cami', 
a.ss()cia4.cd with Odm iScoluSiua.n, and 
soon nunhia. l•('pld,a(aon as [i, vvrit(*r 
a.iid lc<d'Un'r on ('(loinmiics. During 
1828 82 he was prof(*ssor of poli- 
t.icaJ ('conomy in t,ln* university of 
Boiulon ; (.hi'u (xuupt rolh'r of tho 
slia/(.ioiu*i'y oHiix^ from 1888 until 
Ids di'ahh, Nov. 11, I8(54'. His books 
iiieliuh' A Dietionary of (8)mm('rc(^ 
a.iul (loinmi'ra'ial Na.vigation, 1882; 
8l,a.t.istical Acoount of tlu^ British 
Fmpir’c, 1887; Bit.(*rattn’o of Boli- 
lioai Fconomy, 1845. IBi editnd 
Sndlii's Wc'uJt.h of Naiiioiis, 1828, 
adul Bi('a.rdo’s Works, 184(5. 

' MacCunii, H a m is 1 1 ( I st >8 d 1 ) L (5) . 

F»orn a.t (iirei'n- 
1 8(58, h(‘, was 

i, rained at/ tlui 
Ivoyal Colk'go 
of Music., Lon- 
don, Uiiid wa.s 
profioMsor of 
liar m on y at 
t h o R o y a, I 
Acarhuny of 
Music, 1888- 
04. Jlis ovi'r- 
iure, La.nd of 
tho Mountain 
and tho .Flood, 
ptudoi'inixl at iln^ Crystal Pala/Ce in 
1887, lirst brought him into iiotict*, 
and lu' followed it up with a suc- 
cu'Hsion of works, tlu^ (;hi<‘l’ btdng tho 
cantat.as Lord Ulliirs Daugliter 
and Pile Lay of the Last Alinstrol, 
and tlu^ op(‘ra.s d(>anio Btvuis and 
Diarmid. IB^ died Aug. 2, 101(5. 

MacDiarmid , H uo u. Pen name 
ol Christopher Murray Grieve, 
British poet and journalist, born at 
Langholm, DumFrie.sshiro, Ang. 11, 
1802, and edueated at Filin burgh 
University. A chamr»ion ol <lial(*(4, 
ho was a founder of the Scottish 
centre of tho P.E.N. club and of 
tho Scottish Nationalist political 
party. Kis volumes of poetry 
include Sangsehaw ; Stony Limits ; 
Hymns to Lenin ; The Birliiin of 
Clanraiiakl (from the Gar'Ue). In 
prose he wrote on tho con- 


Britisb ixmiposi'r. 
(x*,k, March 22, 



Hamisli MaoCunn, 
British composer 
mtoti. .0 h'ty 


tenip()i'a,ry wooia.l and political 
seeiu^ in Seothuul. In 11)50 lu*. was 
gi'ant/cd a. civil list, pension or tI5(J 
per year, Liudey Poi't,, an a.uto- 
bioirr.'ipby, appi'art'il in 1048. 

Macdona, Chaelms (18(50- 
1916), lint/isb th(*atrieal rnanagiu*. 
B>nrn in Dublin, lu^ madi* his first 
ajipcaranco on thc' stagi^ at Fdin- 
biirgli in 188-1 and Ins London 
debut, in 1887. In Ll)2l be fornu'd 
his own (!om})any, Tlu^ Macdona 
IMayi'i’s, who h<‘ca,m(^ c.t'lebrated 
for th(*ir performaneos of Bernard 
Shaw''s [ilays. He ])reHent(*d re- 
vivals of Diplomacy and The 
Wandi'ring di'w, produced On the 
Itocks at (fill* (lambridge Tlu'atre 
ill 11)8-1-, and appi'an'd as Polonius 
in llarnlc't. llcdii'd Nov. 15, 11)-1(5, 

Macdonald. ( )ld('st of the Sixit- 
tisb idans. 1 1, is sa,id to ht^ of Piet.ish 
origin and have bi'i'ii foundi'd by 
a (b'sei'ndant of Somerled of tho 
1 hI(*s (Gai'lie, Soinliairk*, i.e. 
Sanuu*! ), who bi'cmni' powi'rful as 
Hiaiu* of Argyll in the I2th e(*niiury. 
P>y bis marriage to a daugbtix* of 
()la,V(^ tin* Swarthy, king of Man 
juul Hu*. Isles, lu* added tlu^ lu'ritago 
of tlu^ last-namofl t,o his own 
])oss(‘ssionH. IB* was slain in battle 
at Bii'idViuv in 11(51, and h'ft four 
sons. Tlu* clan has inelnded tile 
MacDonalds of tlu* IsU*h and Sk'at, 
Clanranald, Glengarry, Ki'ppotdi, 
Stalfa, and Hu* MaeBuis of (Uen- 
(!oe. MaeDonell is a variant. 



Sir Claude M. Mac- 
donald, British soldier 
KlHotl. A Fru 


Macdonald, Sie CiAtmu Max- 
WMDL (1852-1915). Ih'itish soldier 
and diplomatist. Born Juno 12, 
1852, and ('du- 
eat.c'd at Uj)- 
piiigham and 
Sandhurst, ht^ 

(*niei'('d t h e 
7 4 t h H i g h- 
1 a n d 0 r s i n 
1 8 7 2. T e. n 
yi'ars later be 
went to Cairo 
as military at- 
tache, and saw 
Homi* lighting. 

In 1887 he w'as acting agimt and 
consid-general at Zanzibar, and 
as c.ommiMsionor in S. Nigeria in 
1891 took part in tho Brass Rivor 
expi'ditiou. in 189(5 ho went 
to Poking as (‘uvoy oxtraordinary 
a,nd pliMiipotentiary, remaining in 
that eaiiacity until the Boxer rising 
and tho siege oF thc legal, ions, June 
“Aug., 1900, when he commanded 
the. de.lence. For this ho roeeivod 
tho K.C.B., and was soon atter- 
wards appointed ambassador at 
Tokyo, romaining until 1912. Ho 
died Sept. 10, 1915. 

Macdonald, (C'l’i m nn e Jacques 
J oHEEii Auicxandem (17(55-1840). 
French soldier. Born at Sedan, 
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Macdonald, 
Duke of Taranto, 
Frenck soldier 

After David 


Nov. 17, 1765, 
he beloihcfcd to 
a ,1 a c 0 bite 
family exiled 
in the cause of 
James 11. He 
e ti t e r e fl an 
Irish regiment 
in the service 
of Franco, hut 
in 1789 left 
this to join the 
revoliitionai-y 
army. By 1796 he was comma, ml- 
ing a division. In 17i)7 he was 
made governor of Ivome. 

Macdonald later served in^ Swit- 
zerland, and in 1809 was given a 
command in Italy. For his eon-^ 
siderable share in the victory of 
Wagram he was made a marshal, 
and created duke ol Taranto. He 
served in Spain, was very promi- 
nent in Napoleon’s concluding bat- 
tles, and in 1814 went over to the 
Bourbons. He died Sept. 7, ISB). 

Macdonald, Flora (1722-90). 
Scottish Jacobite heroine. She lost 
her parents early, and was brought 

up by relatives, 
the fclanranakl 
family, being 
adopted later 
by Lady Ma,e- 
donaldof Skye. 
In 1746 she as- 
sisted in the 
escapeof Prince 
Charles Ed- 
ward after Cul- 
loden, for which 
she was arrest- 
ed and sent toLondon, where slic was 
detained but kindly treated. When 
released under the Act of I ndemuity 
in 1747 she was presented with £1,500 
by her admirers. In 1750 she married 
Allan Macdonald of Kingsburgh, 
emigrating w'ith him to N. Caro- 
lina in 1773. During the War of 
American Independence Allan was 
made brigadier-general in the Brit- 
ish forces, and Flora accompanied 
him on service until he w'as taken 
prisoner of war. By his advice slie 
returned to Scotland, 1779. She 
died at Kingsburgh, March 5, 1 790, 
See Culloden ; consult Life ami 
Times of Prince Charles Edwarxl, 
A. C. Ewald, 1886 ; Life of Flora 
Macdonald, A. MacGregor, 1901. 

MacDonald, GEoaQB (1824™ 
1905). British novelist and poet. 
Born at Huntly, Aberdeenshire, 
the Howglen and Rothieden of 
his novels, Dec. 10, 1824, he was 
educated at King’s College, A her- 
deen, and Aberdeen University, 
He was a Congregational minister 
at Arundel from 1850 to 1853, 
but retired in the latter year and 
devoted himself to literature, fro- 




Flora Macdonald, 
Jacobite heroine 

Portrait by 
A. Ramnau 


qucntly, howt^ver, occupying pul- 
pits as !i lay ])rcu.cb(‘r. lie (ulib'd 
Goofl Worrls for tiu* \'ouMg, 1870 
72, rc(‘(uvcd a (‘ivil li.sl, pemsion of 
£l0(f in l(S77, and <li<'(l ;it Asln 
toad, Surrey, S<‘pt. IS, 1905. 

A voluminou.s writ(U', whoM<‘ 
style expr('.ss<‘d a ebarmiug person - 
ality, bis lirslr work, SNx'iu.m mid 
E s s a, y s , w a, s 
p u b 1 i .s h e d 
anonymou.-i ly 
ill 1851. Pban- 
taKt(‘M, a Faeri(‘ 

Ro mallei'! in 
jiro.se, 1 858, wim 
th(’! (irsi of bis 
works to a.t- 
tractgemu'al 

notiei'. 1 1 is a/A 

pot'tical out- ' 
put filL'd I'.llialt ,(■ Fri, 

two large voliinuss, 1893. Riislrin 
declar'd his Diary of an Old Soul 
to be ()ii(‘ of lli(‘ tbr(‘(‘ grea,t ndigi- 
oils poeiiiH ol the 1 9(.!i (‘(Mil iiry, i le 
wa.s the autlior of iJu^ wc'll-known 
Where Did You Coim^ From, Baby 
Dear ? ami That Holy 'riiiiig. llis 
story Imoks for cliildreu incliidi' 
Ranald Banncrrnnn’.s Boyhood, 
1871, At the Back o(' Hie Norlli 
Wind, 1871, and 4’he Priiu'eNs and 
the Goblin, LS72. Of bis novi'ls, 
some are ol aHfiiritiiaJ and mystical 
cluiraeter, sueh as l)a,vid * Elgin - 
brod, 1862 ; others, sueh as .Aim- 
Forbes of llowghm, 1865, aiv no» 
table for their ptmmtiiHou ofSeot- 
tish lifis and eliaraetm'. Consult 
Life, J. tiolmson, 1906 ; anHioIojry, 
od. C. S. Lewis, 19-15. 

Macd onald , S m 1 1 k( it< nt A mn c i - 
uALDiim 1903). British soldier. 
Born at RooHield, Hnpiluirl, 

April 13, 18J»3. 
o f h 11 in b 1 (' 
j)a,renlag<‘, bi^ 
wa,H aHHishinl. 
in a drap<‘r’H 
shop for a finv 
years, and in 
1870 enlLted 
in tlH‘ Gordon 
H igblandm'H, 




1 11 1 899 Macdoiia Id v\ .i.-; ‘U'nj, p, 
Soul !i Alrica to (ate eoiniiuuid of 
, bland brigiMlc. In M.-iy. 

' u aa cjveii I lu' eoniinm’id 
of Hie troops in ( Gy loii, Iml in ( h(' 
follow in,'' year a .c.ra vc cliarg.i' u aii 
broic'lit against him. lb' ref nrned 
to boiuhni, bill, w as ordmia! Iiy th(' 
war oOice jo siibmif Inniaelf lo a 
couiJ of inquirv in ( V\ Ion, and on 
Ilia way (liiflier ,'dioi liiinself in 
Paris, March 2o. 1993. J'laav i,s a. 
memorial lower at I b[i-*w all, Bo-ue 
shire, completed 1907. I )nrine, I be 
First Great War lhei*e werimi Ixtevd 
nimoni's I hat Macdonald, sliH 
ali^■e, held fl German eonmuand. 
MacDouald» J \ m i-;? ; B \ m s.\ y 

(1866 1937). BriiiMh :,la.|eMmiui. 
Born aj Linahmioiil h, Morap filiire, 
Del. 12, IS66, he ua,s ediiejiled a.|. 
Hie vilhiye school I heiv. He went 
to lauidoii in ISSI inletultnp; in 
sludy lor I he leaiehins [trolr isKni, 
muinlamiiiic. Idiuself nieunwliile us 
a, clerk. Becoming pri V file seere 
lury lo a.n Irish pnbl iemn, he 
liegs'ui lo make hid w a.y a. ; ,u )our 
uailisl, He joined llie Independent 
bn, hour lta,rly in IK9 1. ,mid unane 
eetial'ully eonlesbal I aaeeslor in I hi' 
Geelion ol bS9o. It was largely 
llii’ougji his ellortd Hull I he trude 
uiijoii.M agreed lo eolla lioral e in Hie 
I.L.B.. fL move u hieh led lo Ihe (or 
luutinn ni tin* Labour purlv in 
1900, Ma,el)oiudd, us aeeteluig, 
dradled ilf» eons! i( iil mu, 

He wufi ug.a,iii dcleuted in Hie 
1901) eleellnm bill v\ua reiurm il in 
1906. iH'isMiiiiig leader id the pm-i y 
in 1911. Op 




Sir Hector Macdonald, so dis i L id/ 
British soldier . <*i«tingius}i., 

i/dloycttc Il i m H e 1 1 

in tin' Hi'cnud 
Atf-lian War (IH7i» S'O) 

Wii.s rpciiinincii<l|.|l for a l•(lllmliK 
.Sion liy Lord HohortM. ni« al, 
-^nahtioH ns ji soidior harl iilrcuilv 
canicKl ior him f.lu, nicUimnip df 
Ightmg Mac. j,i J88;t lio joinod 
the Egyptian eonstalmlnry, was 
Hubsoqucntly transhu-i'i'd to the 
j[^piypfian army, and bec-aane noti'd 
lor his skill in training native 
troops. The Egyptian ' brigade 
which bo commanded at the batt-le 
of Onidurman, 1898, was elnellv 
responsible for the victory. 


posing Gr<a,i 
Bril uind i*ntr\ 
into I Ik* h’irsl 
Great War, 

uguinati Ibe 
majority id’ lii.a 
pii-rly, in 1917 

be publicly 

Slip ported a 

ri'\ol lit ionary Lltnmsay MnrOaimhl, 
iin 1 \'eineiit> on BrjOali 

liim.sian liiu's; asareaiih the Xation 
alSeameu’aamt Idremeidannion re- 
biai'd to allow him lo sail wticn be 
wanb'd to \iiut Biissm,. fb* uniS 
HiImo imaide b» allem! fin interna 
tional peaei* meeting at Stoeklndni, 
a.M a pasfqHU't. wag nddsed. ILn 
rcMuUing unpopularity cost him Ids 
parliamentary neat in’ 19 1 H, and he 
did not return until 1922. as MJk 
lor Alieravom By tlim time ids 
jinn oppomtioii to the Gommmdfda 
had restored Iiia po|Hi!ariiv wit. bin 
the party, <d wldi'h be remimeii tnu 
(‘lulerHldfi, thin giving him also the 
hwliTHldp of Hm oppn-dtioin As a 
result of the 1923 ehrtion, be be- 
came, wuHi Libf'ral support, tdu' 
tirst Labour prime minhder (Jan. 
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,11)24), l-jikinfj; ()V<M' iUi) lor(M,ii:n 
H(MU’(i(.airysliip ns vv(41. 11 in inituHlty 
wa.H sliort "li v(al, a.s lu* w an (l('l'('al('(l 
in Ocli. om an opposil ion motion 
(•aillin<.f for aii irnpiiry into tJu' <lfnp- 
pin/j; oTa. (‘harin' of wodition a,/,famiHl, 
a (lonunnniMli pamf)hl(‘l('(a*. Mac- 
Donald nai*rov\'ly ndnJru'd hiw s('ail; 
in tins next ('k'ciion, wlum tln^ 
(lonHiM'vut iv('H rtdui'ruxl to powan*. 

In 1021) lie waw I'Umtod M.l\ Idr- 
Sealnim Ihirbonr, and aLndn ix'- 
ea.iiK^ prinnitn', t-hon}i;li ajj;a,in oC a 
minority pjovernnumt'. InertxiHiipf 
mumiploynumt , toj^idlio' with tln^ 
(le(4iiu' ortirad(\ foreial Maxdlonald 
in 1031 to pull hefon^ liiH (‘oIleaf^m'H 
(IraiHlie nuaiHurcH of ndn'inOnnenti, 
buiHed on th(^ linding.M ot lh<'. May 
commit. t(xx ddi(ss(\ (‘Kpcaually the 
pro[)osaJ for a- nuauiH lewt ” {(jf.v.) 
for unemployment, pay, were un- 
ataieiitahle to the nupority of the 
cahimd., who ixd'uHCid theur Hupport.. 
Ma(d)(ma,ld found tlui ('ouHinwa- 
tivcsH a,nd niosti LilKu-alM rtxidy to 
Hui)port. an all-party (,'ov('rum(mt., 
which lu”) tormed in Aujj;., 1031, 
with Hinall HUfiport. IVom hahour 
■" thoae hahour nuanhei’H who 
followed him lamifj; r(‘jeel('d hy tlu^ 
Labour Ibirtiy a.nd takin/j; the 
name National Ln.l)our. A ^jjenera.! 
election in Oct.. nhuriUHl thiH 
“ Nuitional ” j^ovcuaumml. wit.h a. 
hu^e majority ; hut tlu^ new Iiouho 
wa.s predomina.ntly 0(mH(u’va,tive 
ajid Ma,(d lonakrH poHition wa.H 
thendbri^ Homeu'hat anomailouH. 
He had t.o nuad. Ii(n'ctj oppoHithm 
iVom La.hour memheu’H who ac- 
■cuh(h1 him of “ Helling' the paHH.” 

After a viait. to \Va,Hhingtion to 
diHCUHH the Britiah debt to the 
IT.S.A., Ma(d)onald ahovved many 
aigna of overatrain. Hia apecadu^a 
heca-nu^ not.ietxihly mon^ va.gue and 
eva.aivca It. wa.H at thia period t.hat 
Wination (hurchill l.enmHl him 
“ th(^ honeleaa womltw.” ddua over- 
atrain led Ma.c. Donald to rcaign the 
premierahi)) t.o Baldwin in U)3f), in 
exelumge for the ollieo of lord 
proaident of th(^ eoumdl. In the 
11)35 election, he loat hia a(ud. by 
20,000 votoa. But. he nunained in 
oflic.e, and waa elected in F(d)., 
1030, for t.he Beott iah, ITniverait it^a. 
In May, 1037, ho rcaigmal from 
olhcio, and later act out for Mouth 
Amoricia, dying on the voya.go, 
Nov. 0, itm. 

At hia beat, MivcDonald waa a 
porauaaivo orator ; he waa alao a 
prolific politica.1 w'ritor. Hia iemiro 
of the foreign aocretaryahip in 1023 
waa conaidored generally sueccaa- 
fid. It fell to him to act many pro- 
eodent.H on the first advent of 
Labour to government, and this ho 
contrived to do with ap})reciablo 
tact and dignity, llis wife, Mar- 


gar(d. Blind (dadatone (d. lOM), 
whom hc! married 1805, pro- 
foundly inlliumixHl his ea,r('m’. A 
pIiMiaing mtMuoriu.l to hm’ atands 
in liiiieoln’s Inn Biidds. 
hiv(\s, II. A. O'illiuan, 1020; M. 
A. Ibimilton, 1031 : B. M. Weir, 
B)3S ; Lord Dll on, 1030. 

MacDonald , . h'].\ n k'P'I’ u ( h . 
1007). Aimudean liitu act n'ss a.nd 
aing(M‘, Of Seold ish-Ii’ish deHiamt., 
she w’aa horn a.t Bhihuhdphia, 
tluiK^ 18, 1007, (‘dueated th(M‘(\ ami 
mad(' h(U‘ debut, on tln^ ata,g(^ in 
ri'vue, whcMi a (d»ild. Ihu' ])()W(‘rful 
aoprano voie<^ attraided a.tt(Mition, 
and ahe imule a sui'ceas in the Nmv 
York prodiudion of Irene, 1020. 
Bhe (ml (‘red filrna umka* the a.ua- 
piei'H of Luhil.H(di who dircmtcHl The 
hove Parade, 1020, in wliicdi she 
f)layed oppoaite Maurice! Ohevalier. 
Mho aeored Hueeeaa in a aoriea of 



muaieal iilma, in whi(d\ she playiul 
o[)poHito Nelaon Lddy, r.q. Uoae 
Marie, 1036; Bitter-Bweet, 1041. 
Other of heu' (ilma imdnded Ban 
Bramdacu), 1037 ; BmilirP Through, 
1042; Oairo, 1043; and Odiree 
Dancdiig I )a.ught.era, 1048. 

Macdonald, But tloiiN Alick- 
ANOKit (1815 01). (laiuidian poli- 
tieiaai. Born in Olasgow, .Jan. II, 

1815, li(^ went 
aa a <d\ild to 
(kinada, where 
ho wa.a called 
to the bar in 
1836, and in 
1844 hoeamo a 
Ooiiserva ti vo 
memhor of the 

tln^ governnumt as reeeiver-gen- 
(H-al, and after six yeara in oppoai- 
tion was ati.orncy-general of Upper 
(kmada 1854-57, when he l>e(‘.amo 
prime miniater of the i.wo Oanadas. 

Canada, was passing through a 
erit.icad stage, and MaedonakPs 
aolution of the many dinieultics 
was federat.ion of the various pro- 
viiKiCH. When in 1867 the federa- 
tion was aceomplished, Maedonald 
was knightiMl and became, until 
1874, the first prime minister of 
the new union. 

He roturned to power in 1878, 
remaining premier until hia death, 
May 20, 1801, Ho waa also in- 
fluential in promoting the building 
of the Canadian Pacilie Hly. A 
auprome manager of men, and of 
groups of men wdth contending in- 
terost.s, he did much to develop 
the reaoureoa of tlio nort h -west. 
ConmU Life, 1). CL Creighton, 
2 vols., 1052, 1056. 

Id is widow Busan Agnes (d. 
1020) was made Baroness Macdon- 
ald of Eamsoliffo, Aug, 14, 1891. 





Malcolm Macdonald, 
British politician and 
administrator 


MacDonald, M A L('()LM (b. H)01 ). 
British polit.nuan and administra- 
tor. \'’()iinger son of J. Ramsay 

M a. e D o u a I d 
{(f.r,)y he waa 
b o r n a t 
Lossiemouth, 
Mor ayahiro, 
and eduealed 
at. Bed a lea 
school, and 
Queen’s Uol- 
h^gc, Oxford, 
He entered 
parlianumt in 
1020 a.a La- 
bour nuunher for Basaidlaw, and 
was pjirliam(mta,ry imder-socre- 
tary, Dominions oHiee, 1931-35, 
hc'(‘oming a privy councillor in 
1935. I lo was I^omiuiona aeiTctary 
in 1038 and was a[)pointed min- 
ialer of Health in 1040. He wa.s 
IJ.K, high cominisHinner in Canada, 
1941-40; lirat governor-general 
of the Pederation of Malaya and 
Bingapore, 1046-48 ; IT.K. corn- 
miaaioncr-goneral in B.R. Asia, 
1048-55) ; U. K. high commissioner 
in India IVom 1955. Leader of the 
ama.ll Nat.iomil Ijahour party from 
1037, he flid not stand for rc- 
eleet.ion in 1045. 

Macdonald, Bin William 
C iiiusTOPiinu (1831-1017). Cana- 
dian idiilantliropist. Born at (illen- 
aladale, Prima) 

Edward L, the 
son of a. presi- 
dent. of the leg- 
islative aaaem- 
1) 1 y o f the 
island, he made 
hia fortune in 
Montreal in the 
tobacco buai- 
neaa. 1 1 o de- 
voted largo 
aiuna to the 
])romot.ion of education, founding 
the Maedonald agricultural college 
at Bte. Anno do Bellevue, Quebec, 
at a cost of about £1,000,000, and 
making munificent donations to 
MeCill Llniveraity and Ontario ag- 
ricultural college. He was knighted 
in lHf)8, and died .June 11, 1917. 

Macdonell, Alkstair (o. 1725- 
Gl). Beottiah da(H)hito. The thir- 
teenth chief of Ulongarry, he bef- 

came an o dicer 
in the Royal 


Scots Regi 
ment, then in 
the service of 
F r a n e 0 . 1 n 
1744 ho went 
to Boot land on 
a daeobito mis- 
sion, and in the 

Alestaii MacdoneU, lohowing year 
Scottish Jacobite was captured 


Sir William Mac- 
donald, Oanadian 
philantliropist 
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at sea while brin^ins: assistance to proinoU'd inaj()r-fj,'('ii('r.iJ I’or scr 
Prince Charles Edward, then in vices in tln^ li('ld in <lu' en.rly 
Scotland. Sonic time after his re- months of the Kirst Creel War, 
lease he appears to have acterl as a in c.ha.ryo' nf inilitary iiitelli 

spy upon the prince, sigriing his ,t!;enee IVnin 11)15 11)18. In tin* 

dispatches to tlic English Govt'rii- latter year he was proinoli'd 
ment with thesobriquetnf “Pickle,” adjutaid.-gcnn'ral, am! in 11)11) 
a name which Andrew Lang made lieut.-gtm(‘ral. Ih' was kniglihsl in 
familiar by his book Ptoklo the 11)17, r(‘tli-ing IVnin tin' army. 
Spy. He kept closely in touch with 11)125. In ll)!i8 .‘M In' wm,h pr('Hideiit 
the Jacobite party oil the ContiiK'iit of tlic! rt'd('ra.tioii of lli'itish in- 
and betrayed many of its members, diist^ries. IIc' dii'd duly 10, IDPJ. 
but never seems to have been sus- Macdougall, WiiiiiiAin (|82l! 
pected. He succeeded to the Mac- 11)05). Ca.na(lia,n statnsnian. Horn 
donell estates in 1754, and died nt '^foronto, da.n. 2o, 1822, In' 
Dec. 23, 1761. tmtm-ed the Camulia.ii pa,iii!inn'iili 

Macdonnell, AuoniiuLD Goe- m 1S5(S, ami In'Id various govo'rn 
DON (1895-1941). British writer, nient posts. In ISdd Ikmwih miiii- 
Born Nov. 3, 1895, and educated Hfm of Maritu' during the Id'iiian 
at Winchester, he bt'canie one of troiibh's, ami wa,s ,s(',nt to London 
the leaders of the younger school with ot-lu'r d(*h'gad('s In eonfei’ with 
of satirical writers, Ins best- known fh(‘, imjawial a,ntIn)ritM*H on (pn's 
work being England Their Eng- tions wliieh ha.d aris('n h('tw('('n the 
land, 1933, in which the ineon- sevc'ral N<u'(.h Ann'riean p(»:iMeM 
gruous and scholarly appreciations sinus. In 1808 In' In'caine tin* first 
were delightfully mingled. Napo- li('nt.-g()V(M'nor o( Itnpi'rt.’s Land, 
leon and His Marshals, a serious hie died May 29, 1905. 
historical study, was a notable M'Doiig’all, Wo . mam (1871 
early work. His other books in- 1938). liritish |)sychologis(u i\ 
eluded A Visit to America, 1935 ; native ol Lam‘.a,shir(\ In* si.udii'd 
Lords and Masters, 193G. A fre- medieim' ami la.tc'r bt'caim* reader 
quent broadcaster in the B.B.G. nu'uta.l^ philosopliy a,t Oxibrd 
Empire service, he died at Oxford, anda.t University Colli'gc*, London. 
Jan. 1941. wa,s suhseiiiK'ntly prole.saor 

Macdonnell, James (1842-79). Harvard univn'rHity, 1920 27. 
British lournalist. Born at^ Dvee, jVPDougaJrs ina.iii importance lay 
Aberdeenshire, April 21. 1842, a his periaqitnm of i,he e.sseiiLal 
member of an old Highland family, connexion Ix'twi^iuj physiology a, ml 
he was educated at Bell’s school, psycdiology, his doetrini's Ix'ing 
Inverness, anrlat the jiarish schools cx|)ouinle(l in nmuy books, orwhieli 
of Dull’town and Bhyiiic. After a importani wi'n* liody 

period on the stair of various Ecot- ^md Mind, 1911; 'riu* Group 


erii.'K' 


anal r 

ftf III", my [to 
wliieh (lie Ix';: 


MimI, 1920; Oul.line of Psycho 
logy, 1923; EiK'rgies of Man, 19.32. 
In the.se lx*, showed hiaitseir an 
o qxim'iil, both ol (.lx* fh'eiidian a.iid 
o tlu* Pavloviaii NcInxdH. Il<' died 
Nov 28, 19.38. 

MacDoucU, Edwauu .Vi.kx- 
Aisi)Ek(I8(;1 .1908). An .'Vnx'riean 
eompo.'si'r. Born at N(‘w ^'ork, 
l)ee,. 18, 1801, he Htixlii'd pin no 
playing in EuntjK', and ob{,ained 
a U^acdiing afipoinl immt ali Ga-rm- 
stadt (!()iiH(*rvatoir(', wlieri* Liu’/.l 


tish newspapers, he jouu'd the 
Daily Telegraph in 18(55, .serving 
a.s special correspoiuh'ut in Eranci', 

1870-71 ; and was a leadi'r-wril.c'r 
on The Times, 1875-79, making a 
special study of constitutional pro- 
blems and French polities. He diixl 
in London, March 2, 1879. His 
valuable but unhni.shed sketch of 
contemporary French jiolitics, 

France since the First Empire, 
was edited by his widow and pub- 
lished 1879. 

Macdonnell Range. Mountain iutnxluei^ him to public 

range of Australia, in the Northern htvour. Evturning to i\w U.S. A. 
Territory. It lies along the troiiic settled in Biwton. He 

of Capricorn, and its elevation ^’‘'^''^”)‘M'yores.sor of mtisie jd (AL 
causes rainfall, which is draiTied **^'iver,si(/y, 189(5, l)ut ix'sign* 

away by many streams, mostly and died Jan. 24, 1908. 

terminating abruptly in the dry Ma.cl)ow(4I’H eompo.sitioius iu- 

lowland. The overland telegraph the Indian suitci, sevi'ral 

crosses the range N. of Alice synifdK 

Springs. The Arltunga goldlit'ld at 
the E. end became famous in 1903. 

Macdonogh, Sir G eorq e M ahk 
Watsoh (1865-1942). A British 
soldier. Born March 4, 18(55, ho 
entered the Royal Engineers in 
became general staE 
oJiicer, War oiliccj in 1912 and was 




uuii pi'X'rns, .songs 


mid ,'i ;',i('.i(, numlM'i 
nr pi.'iiio pieri'ii, of 
^nou 11 .'ii'o prnlisbly 
Moon Piel ilie:!, Woodlnod Sk('(cht»,'i^ 
I8(';i pK'ce.'i, .-iml FiroMido 3\nleH.* 
I I .ih', .1. M Purle, 1922. 

McDowell, Ii!\iN (ISLS-Ko). 
Ami'i’iean iioldi('i\ Born ,0 ( 'o|imi 
biiM. Ohio, Oel. Li, ISIS, h«' wa-i 
ediie.'iled a( WViil Poiiif. ||(, (j,.(q 
HJiw Hervici* in (lie Me\ie;m War. 
ami during Hu- (hvil War was 
in I'ommaiid <4 Hm arm\ of (hi* 
Po(,(miae. His drh'!i(> .i( lirnl, 
halfh' of Hull Hun m !S6! Ird to 
hi;i hi'iiig; MU[x>ir('( led b\ l\b'< 'h'lhiu, 
\ii a eoi’pM oommamloi’ fu' ua.i 'aib 
N('(|ueiil ly eii"a"ed a( (hr lail ( li' ol 
(Vdai- Moimlaiii and dm lU'i-oml 
ha ( ( In ol Hull 1 1 mi. IH' <lied ali 
Njoi h’raueiai'o, Ma\ 4. Ish.k 

MacdnlL i: iirnh and f;ea p4 u-f <>( 
Haiilfsliiio. Ni-nl laii«l. ! ( :.(aiuhi on 
Hu* Moray Pirl li. al (lu* innuHi o( 

( Ik* I )('\ ('roil, 1 6 in. N . W, of Aber 
'h'en. 1 1 baa a rl> . dal imn Vei'osn 
( In* I Jt'vertfii in H.'inlf, a In idg.' con - 
iK'cl ing, I In* I u o. I In hill bour, u q b, 
in nddil ion, a b.aaiii .and .a ab|)\v,a\ , 
comil nieled in (Im 2(ilb (‘('idurv.* 
Inin laeilil a* i for aliijijiin'g ApaVl. 
b'oin (In' lidimrie’ . Ilu' imbinlriea 
an* ianinee(e(| v\ i( b t4iip[iing.. bo.al 
buildim', eig-im'ei aim. ajo miiK ina*. 
('((’. .Miiednil Vila a liahnig vdlagr' 
ii.anmd doiim' bi*(oie I In* .an perioig 
lJi(' diiki' of f’lfc, remumal d Mai* 
'•nlf. Hie lamily nanu'. H uiia 
erealed ,i Imrgb o( b.aroiiv ol rej'iil 
i(\ in 178.3, 4'be(ouniaa lavonr 

ill' 'aimtma* reioii ; an open (tir 
.'iu iinmim' pt.ol ami an 18 boh* g,oil 
eoiirae al 'llarbiir am elenumtH m 
iln [xipnlai itv Hop (l9ol):L:(22 
MncdulL Tliane or ead ol Fib*. 

A .aeiiii legendary lignn* ol dm ! I di 
eenliiry, Im iii im'iiliomal b\ early 
Leodiiali Iiial ormn ) im having, eon 
Mpiri'd widi Mitltaifm ('aninort' (,o 
overdilow (he u anrpm Minda-di, 
'ITrefdeiicd by Milebeth, he fhai fo 
EiighnnI, ami fdllnaigli bm enalle 
Was de.4i‘oyed, die lide (hid Ida 
wile iiml ebddien wer«' nnnaaered 
ban no foundalion m (aei, aldnmgh 
it waa ulibeetl bv Sludo'.aptatre lor 
dranudje jmrpoae i, Hy Ida aid 
Muleobn deleafed Muebcdi at 
Linnphnnau m lOoV, 

MUCC ( Hr. l/f/.’-'ir ). Ueiivy headed 
atidl or (4td), formerly mm4i naed 
in elo.K' eondnd, padumlarly (o 
firolocl die kinf^la {xgaon, and 

freipn'iidy borm^ in l»atdo by 
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('(!(‘l(\si,M, sties, <() wliotu tli(‘ HW’ord 
\va-s a. lorltiihh'ii \\’(‘n|)(iii, II- is now 
a sytubol of auUioi’ity, e.r/. IIk' 
mayoral mataa 'Plu' oiafe of tlu' 
house oC eomnuaiH is the emlihan 
of th(‘ S|H‘alv<'r\s autliorily as IJk' 
s(‘rva-u(/ of iJie lioiist*, and is rt'- 
mov(‘(l IVoni its phna^ on ih(‘ ta.hle 
wlam l.lu' S|)('ak('r leaaa's tlu' eliaar 
a.iid tJu' h(»us(‘ ”'o('s ini,o eoiiiinit- 
teas or ris(\s or wlum tli<^ sittin/j:: is 
sus|Hm(U'd. It was tli<‘ imns' (lO 
\vhi(!l» ( 'rom wi'll was nd’errmji!,' m’Ik'Ii, 
as aJI(\<j;('(l, lu' ('xelaiimsl Taki^ 
a.wa,y (hai ha.uhhy'” ilua'idiy dis- 
missiiijii; llu' Loiifj; I*a,rlia,m('nt. 

Mace, hdi'shy, imim' eoveriiijLi;, 
or aril, of (Ju^ nui imxj;, \\ hieli, driial 
in tlu‘ snn, is used a.s a. sfiiecx Wdum 
I’n'sh it is a hrifi'ldr I’ed, hut on dry- 
in|Ls it (a<I('s to a. brown. It, is vei'y 
aroma, lie, a, ml eonl.aJns bolli an 
(VMSimlaal a, ml a, lixtal oil. *SV'e 
Nutiiu'ji;. 

Macc,rlKM ( IS;U " 11)1(1), Hrit isli 
pn^'ilisti. was born at Dei's- 

ton, Norfolk, April S, ISlil. II(> 
Huddimly aeipiio'd la.nie by IksU,- 
in^ Hob Ib'id lle, I Slid, and (.ben tlu' 
liokha' of tile eba inpionsbip, Sa.m 
Ilnrst, dniu' IS, ISOl. As ebaiii- 
pioil of i,h(^ riiif!;, a. (itk* he lu'ld 
ini(‘rmi(.(.(mi,ly until his r('(.irenienl 
ill 1S7I, be won aeimt.est, a.n(l lost 
another, with 'Tom Kiiif*; ; aller- 
wmrds oeenrred his hatt.k's with 
doe (toss, of which In^ won two, the 
other b(dnj!; drawn. He died Nov. 
.‘10, 1910. 

Macedonia. In ancient )^n‘o 
^ra.phy, eonnt.i'y of tS.hk Hnropi', 
sitaiaitMl N. of Ilidhis, propm'ly so 
ea.lled. It. was bounded iS. by TIk's* 
HaJy a.iid the Ai'gc'an Sea, Ih by 
'rhra.ee, and W. liy Jllyria. The 
ehi(‘f rivers were (.he Lydias, 
Strymon, and Axhis (Varda.r); th<‘ 
child' t.owms Kdi'ssa., Ikdla, Pydini, 
Philippi, Potiihusi, and 'riu'ssa- 
loniea., t.he two lirst Ix'inti; in sne- 
eivssion the eajiil.a.l, while 'Plu'ssa- 
loniea, is widl kmnvn in eonmxxion 
with S. Paul. Mneislonia, was 
fa,monH i’oi' its Ha,lt, |j;old, and silvi'r 
iniiu^s, and for its vineyards. The 
piHiple, a.lthouplh n'fjtardcHl by the 
(driadvH as Himii-hariiarianH, waire 
undoubtedly of Ihdlenie raeix Thc‘y 
spoke tlu'! (h'eidv la.n^na.ja;e, and had 
probably stayed ladiind in the 
north during the aidvauee of the 
rest of tlie (Ireeks southwanlH. 

Some of tlu' earlim* kings en- 
deavoured to improve the eon- 
ditioiiH of the country, patrouiscal 
Creek men of learning, and intro- 
duced Creek culture, hut it wars not 
until the reign of Philip 1 1 (dr)9™d3($ 
B.o.) that Macedonia became ini- 
porta.nt, reaching the climax of its 
greatness under his Huccessor, 
Alexander the Creat. At his death 


(929) thc! Ma.<‘e(loiiian empire' in- 
(dmh'd Ma.e('(lonia, Crc'cee', 'Phrace, 
Asia. Minor, Syria, lOgypt, Ihihy- 
lonia., Assyria, part ol' nuxleni 
Pt'rsia, Afghanistan, Hahieliistaii, 
a.ml (Vn(.i‘a.l Asia. Umk'r the 
l)ia.(lo(dn, or suceesHors of Ali'x- 
antler, tdu'se po.sst'ssions w'cre eon- 
t.est.ed amiong various claimants 
Aft.er a. pt'riod of civil wars, Anti- 
gonuH Coinit.as ('.stahlislit'd himself 
Ih'inly on t in' t.hroiu' of M a (•('don in 
ill 27S. Lat.t'r its kings eamt' int.o 
collision with t.lu' Itomans. After 
t ln^ liatIh'H of (lynoseephaJat', 197 ; 
Pydna, KitS; ;uhI (.he futile rising 
of t.he prt'temha’, .Amlrist'us, MS, 
also (k'h'ated at Hydiiii, Maet'donia 
in M() ht'canie a, Ptnnan province. 
Aftcu’ the (livisitm td’ the (‘inpire 
into H. and W., in a.ii. 999, Mace- 
(Ionia, beeatiio one of the divisions 
of the prefoetnro of Illyrieiim. It 
was set, tied by Slavs in tlu' (itli 



Macerata, Italy. Church ol S. Maria 
dolle VtJrgini, built 1573, outside the 
city walls 


centairy, and in the 19tli ecntnry 
it was formed by the Oriisaders 
into the kingdom of Thessaloniea, 
wdiieli was bestowed upon Bonifaeo 
of Montferrat. In the 15tli century, 
with the r(‘Ht of Creoce, it came 
into the power of tln^ Turks. 

In eurrimt usage, the mime is ap- 
f)li(ul to an area in N. iU'owa and 
y. Yugo.slavia, bountlcd roughly 
by th(3 Crna Cora to tlic N., the Al- 
banian frontier nits, to thc W., the 
river Mesta to the ID., and S. by a 
line following thc river Vistritza to 
reach the sea at Mt. Olympus. 
Saloniea is ih(^ chief town. Thc 
Yugoslav part is a feck'raiive re- 
public (capital, Skoplje) of Yugo- 
slavia. Tobacco is the main crop. 

Macedonia has always been a 
c('ntrc of unrest. Turkish until 


till' Balkan Wars 1912-13, it was 
th('.n dividial between Bulgaria., 
Cri'cee, a, ml Serbia ; th(» Bulgarian 
jiort.ion was ccxled to Creeee after 
th(^ First Crcail W'ar. 'The Cermau 
invasion of Creeee, April (5, 1941, 
took place through Macedonia, 
which was ovauTun wuihiu a few 
days. Bulgaria immediately an- 
mexed t.lu' F, of the country, but at 
tlii^ ('.ml of thc war t.he hoimdaries 
revers'd to those of 1910. 

Communist distiurharices broke 
out in 1941 in Cixx'k Macedonia, 
wlimx^ civil war raged from 1940 
until (xirlv 1919. 

Maceio ouMAf^AYO. Seaport of 
Brazil, and capital of thc state of 
Alagbas. It stands on a small pen- 
insula hetwxam the sea and the 
Lagcui do Norte, on whicdi its port 
daragua. is situated. Cotton goods 
a.nd maehiiKuy are nuinufaetured ; 
tluu'c is an American moat pai'king 
hous(j ; and a trade is carried on in 
sugar, rum, eastor-oil seed, hides, 
and skins. It is Imkod by road 
iind rly. with Pernambuco, 130 m. 
N.IC ‘[N>p. (1950) 99,088. 

Macerafa. Province ol the 
Ma.rdu's, N.F. Italy. Bounded N. 
by Ancona, S, by Aseoli Piceuo, 10. 
by the Adriatic Sea, and VV by 
P(U'iigia, It is traversed by sfuirs ol' 
the ApeniiincH, ami watered by the 
rivi'.rs Potenza, and Chienti. Area 
1,070 sq. m. Pop. ( 1951 ) 297,839. 

Macerata. City ol Italy, in the 
Marches, capital ol the prov. ol 
Macerata. It stands at an alt. of 
t)18 It., hetwccri the rivu'rs Chienti 
and Potenza, 17| m. by rly. VV. of 
Porto Ci vita, nova. Enclosed by 
auci(int walls and towers, it has a 
catlicdral, and several handsome, 
churelu's, a well-.stocked library, a 
medieval town hall, and several 
anciiuit palaces, 'idio small univer- 
sity dates from 1290. 'The chief in- 
dust.rios are the raanulacturo of 
glass and chemicals. Maixirata was 
founded alter the destruction of 
Rituiia by Alaric, in 108, 'The city 
was captured undamag(,i(l, July i, 
1914, by the Allied 8(h army. 
Pop. (1951) 32,309. 

Maceroni, Fhancus (1787- 
1840). British soldier and inventor. 
Born in Manchester, ot Italian 
and Fnglish parentage, July 25, 
1787, he went to Italy in 1803, en- 
tered the Neapolitan army, rose to 
eoloncTs rank, 
saw active ser- 
vice , a n d in 
1814 became 
aide-de-camp 
to Murat, king 
of Naples, who 
sent Maeeroni 
on a diploniatie 

mission to soldier and inventor 



Brancis Maceroni, 


McEVOY 

England. He settled there on 
Murat’s fall, and invented a steam 
road car, which plied between Lon- 
don and Brighton in 1834, an cl pio- 
pounded plans for asphalt paving, 
street lighting, and flying machines. 
Maceroni diecl July 25, 1846. ^ Con- 
sult his Memoirs, 2 vols., 1H3S. 

McEvoy, Ambrose (1878-1927). 
British painter. Born at Grudwell, 
Wilts, Aug. 12, 1878, he studied at 
the Slade, where he met J ohn and 
Orpen, His early interiors with 
figures were influenced by Diitcdi 
naasters, hut he later developed a 
personal style in landscape and por- 
traiture. In portraits he was most 
successful with women, c.(7- 
duchess of Marlborough, the coun- 
tess of Wimborne. He is repre- 
sented at the Tate, London, and 
the Luxembourg, Baris. A, K.A. 
from 1924, he died Jan. 4, 1927. 

Macfarran, Sir George Alex- 
ander (1813-87). British com- 
poser. He was born in London, 

March 2, 1813, 

'‘I entered the 

Royal Academy 
If of Music in 

; 1829, and was 

* appointed pro- 

cipal in 1875. 

British composer 

to raise the 
standard of British orchestration, 
and was a voluminous and scholar- 
ly composer. Conductor at (Movent 
Garden for 30 years, from 1845, he 
was then appointed professor at 
Cambridge. He became totally 

blind in i860. He was knighted in 

1883, and died Oct. 31, 1887. His 
prineiiml works are The Devil’s 
. Opera, 1838 ; May Day (cantata), 
1857 ; Robin Hood, 1860 ; the ora- 
torios The Resurrection, 1876, and 
King David, 1883. 

Macgill, Patrick (b. 1890). 
Irish wTiter, born in Donegal. "Prom 
12 to 19 he did odd jobs on farms 
and as a navvy. Having published 
a volume of verse, Gleanings from 
a Kavvy’s Scrap Book, he joined 
the Daily Express, and in 1912 
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McGill University, (5inadi;iu by the nmouployi'd. snd iuad(' ; 
university It owes its origin to prolost. in the Itoicu* ol lord' 
nronerty left by James McGill of (luring tlu^ king’s 

UlaWivv, wlm dWl , 'g ''"i'"'" 

,n Montreal in , '‘I'”;'' i".r,n,.lny 

181.3. It was in- O . .nrnt n.linl nn. 

nnrijoraU-cl in IH'JI lu’.'V' ? ' 

ami isn± Many ' "f" ''' " 

M ffl? rnt t , ■■ ‘'"''g'H-y' 

from citr/.ons, m- if* ||| t |j i , ' 'V' 

clndinK Sir W. ELI' ill.M 

Mardnnald and RM. JL, T{f -.'1 '''''g'""" 

Lord Stralluama. 'J''''! ''■'‘'‘g';" 

The univrraily ,™Ly| "".'"'''d 

conai-sts nfMctiill. 

the original col ' '.".N'lv.. 1 . i. and 

Ic'^'e in Montreal, jnmitig; ( Im' 

+ f A Workman McGill University, Montmil. Part purty in 11M7, 
..... ii M fhc modiotil building lyr c G o w ii ii 

biuldins, the Ma<'- (;iaa,lmi r„ail<- lilii. i. i.t . i i Vk, , . J 

donald onllcf-es i'nr , , , , ' 

i)liysicH, cuigineering, (‘lioinistry, MctioVAN, Is')* I»,\ii(>n (m. LS# I), 
and miningt the old and ik'W A Britisli indiistriMlint. Wv wsm 
mculical l)iiil<UngH, and the Ivoyal hoi’ii in ( d.’hMgpw, <Jun(' .1, 18/1, 
Victoria (k>lh(ge, Victoria, opcniul and j(»in('d NoluTit evploMivA'!! 
ill Montreal in 1899, is tlu^ women’s company in 1889. becoming mnnufy 
department; it was built and dina^nr in 1918. Bivaid(mt 

endowed by Lord Stratlicoiui. ot IniiHaanl CluMniiad ImlnatiL'ii 
Macdonald, at St. Anne de Beflko in 1926, In^ lu'came ('hairnum on 
vue, is devoted to agrieultnn^ tlu^. (haitli ol L<M'd M('le)u‘tt in 
MeGill has large libraries, labora- l9J<k and was also nianag;i(ig 
tories, anobservatuy, afarm, bos- director until 1938. llifi otlna- 
pitals, and a medical museum. It mtia-cHts wm-e banking, and inanr 
is specially famed for its teaching H<' ivceivi'd a knighthood 

of engineering and medicine. Mu-, b' 1918 and \\ua .raifUMl lo tin* 
sic, teaching, household Hci(ui('(\ in 19. W. 

and commoree are othcsr dcfiai’t- MacgXCg'OV, >Ioiin (182o 92), 
ments. .Four theological colleges Gcottish tra\cll(M\ known an Ibdi 
in Montreal arc connected with th(( F-oy. d'lii' aoii ot a aoldier, In' wati 


Fill 


'■"iTTft 




me orifiiuiu roi i. ■ : 
leac in Montreal. 


I.' , ^ 


university, which has r<‘sid(mtia.l 
facilities for both imui and wonuui. |^| 
It is under a board of governors. 
who unite with memh(*rs of iln* 
staff to form the corporation. 

Macgillicuddy’sEeeks. Group 
of mts. in co. Kerry, Eire. Tiny |f|f 
lie to the W. of killarm^y, and 
iiudude Carrautuohill (tins in- 
verted reaping hook), 3,414 ft., the 
highest summit in the e.ounta'y ; J® 
Beonkcragh, 3,314 ft,; (taluu', 


born .Ian, 2 


<Ur i 




John MiiCKrcKOf, 
Scottish traveller 


2" 1825. Afti'i’ 

cdin^atioii all 
|| Trinity ( 'olleg(\ 
§1 I iublin, a n d 
M 'friidly Lolkye. 

( 'atnbridjo', lu^ 
S 1 ICC, mne ft bar 

I r i a t(' r . lit !i 
tinir w a.M main 
; ly pmir(<al in 
’ l.ravif* Hi uol 


3,200 ft. ; Curraghmore, 2,695 ft, ; ablc' feat being a. journt')' in Iiia 
Fcabrahy, 1,894 ft. ; Brassif, c.juuh*, Rob Roy, ovt'r tUi' wntia*- 
1,888 ft.; and Drishana, 1,490 ft. ways of Eui'opig tlda laung notm* 
In the basin between the IlcokH thing of a. piomau* uinb'rt.aking. 
and the Mangorton group are the 11 is writings imfude A 'Lhousund 
famous lakes of Killarney. The Mik's in a. lt<»h Roy Ganoe, 1866, 
ascent of Carrautuohill is an lie tivivelkal also in Ammaea. and 


received an appointment in the 
library at Windsor. With the Lon- 
don Irish in the First Great War, 
he saw much service on the west- 
ern front, about wdiich he wrote 
Red Horizon, 1916; The Brown 
Brethren, 1917. A strikingly realis- 
tic novel of labouring life w'as 
Children of the Dead End, 1915. 
Other stories were The Rat-Pit; 
Sid Puddiefoot, 1926; Una Cassidy, 
1928 ; The House at the Worlcl’s 
End, 1935. A play, Suspense, was 
acted in 1930. 


exacting climb, but the summit, 
composed of shingle, oommands 
magnificent views. 

McGovern, John (b. 1887). 
Seotti.sh politician. He was born 
Doc. 13, 1887, and served his 
apprenticeship before becoming a 
master plumber in 1909, He 
entered parliament in 1 930 Jis 
I.L.P. member for Bhettleston, 
Glasgow. During 1931-33 h(^ was 
arrested and imprisoned for of- 
fences committed in the naino of 
free speech during demonstrations 


oUuu* conl.immliH. Maegrogoe wim 
inU'i'(‘Ht(Hl in work utnong Inyn, 
being aHSOcinl.(Hl with Lord Sbnf 
fii^sbury in |>hilant.luH)py, and whh a 
mtunlau' of tlu^ lirst, Ijomlon HclHufl 
board. H<( died July 16, 1892. 
(A)nsiilt Lile, E. llodtk'r, 189*1. 

Mach, Ernst (1838 1916). An 
Austrian physiiUHt, He was born 
Feb. 18, 1838, at 'rums in Mora 
via, Professor of luntlu'mutiea at, 
Graz, 1864, of jiliyHicH al, Prngu«\ 
1867, ami finally at Vienna from 
1895 to 1901, Maeh was tin* hauling 
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exponent in Iuh ciay of pliyHical 
psychology, and developed a 
theory about man’s relation to his 
surroundings which had a bearing 
on f]inHtein\s principle of rela- 
tivity. Anjilysis of P(n'ceptions, 
ISHd, was perhaps the best known 
book by Ma(jh. On retiring he was 
made a, member of the Austrian 
house of peers, dying Fel). 9, 191(). 
/SVe Mach Number. 

Machado, Beuxaroino (1851- 
1044). A Portuguese stiatesmaai. 
Born tluly 28, 1851, at Kio de 
Janeiro, ho went to Portugal and 
in 1882 entered parliaiment. A 
republicaai, he was a member of 
tibe government after the revolu- 
tion of 1910. Prime minister 
when the First Great War broke 
out, he ch'chired that in all cir- 
cumstances his country would be 
sympathetic*- tOAvards her old ally, 
Great Britain. Machado became 
president in 1915, but in a re- 
volution two years later was 
a,rrest(*d and exiled. J-Te was 
again prime minister in 1921, 
pr(‘sident 1925“2(), and exiled 
1927. He died April 29, 1944. 

Machado, Manuel (1874- 
1947). vSpauish writer. Fducated 
at Seville university, be joined his 
brother Antonio (d. 1959) and 

d. Hi. Jimenez in a httu’ary move- 
ment which stirred the national 
spirit at the beginning of the 20th 
eemtury. lie brought out arrange- 
m(‘ntH of plays by Lope de V(‘ga, 
and produced a play (in eollabora- 
i-ion with, his brother), Desdiehas 
de la Fortuna, 1920. He will 
probably bo remembered most by 
his Andalnsian poetry, one of his 
lint'st pitH‘-(‘H being a sonnet to do 
Falla. He died in Madrid early 
in 1947. 

Machaerodus (Gr. jnachaira, 
sword ; odous^ tooth). Fxtinct 
genus of eats. Known as sabre- 
toothed tigers, th(\y had enormous 
upper (ianinc teeth, 8 to 10 ins. in 
length. Fossil remains are foiind 
in Pleistocene strata in Europe 
and America, n,Tid show the crea- 
tures to liave been about the size 
of a tiger. Tlie te(d-h wore prob- 
ably used a.s stabbing instrumentH. 



Maohaerodit$. Eeconstructiou o£ this 
prehistoric member of the cat tribe 


Macheath, CArTAiN. Chief 

male charae.tc'r in The Beggar’s 

Opera {qjo.), by John Gay. Ho is 

a highwayman, but the action is 

ehieflv concerned with his auda- 
%• 

cions amours in and out of jail, 
specially with Polly Pca(4ium and 
Lucy Lo()kit. Among his songs 
are the well-known “ How happy 
could I be with cither ! ” and 
“ When the liea,rt of a man is 
depresHCHl w'ith cares.” 

Machen, Arthur (1 8(53-1 947). 
British writer. Born at Caerleon 
Mon, March 3, 18(53, Arthur 

Llewellyn Joncs-Maehen was edu- 
cated at Hereford. Eleiisinia 
(1881) was his first book, followed 
by The Anatomy of Tobacco, 
1884, and The Ghroniclo of 
Clemcnidy, 18SS. Later works 
included two volumes of autobio- 
graphy, Far-Off Things, 1922, and 
Things Near and Far, 192(5, as 
well as much macabre Hetion, the 
most noteworthy exampl(*s of 
which wcu-c The Grea-t God Pan, 
1894, and short stories in the 
mood of R. L. Steviuison’s Now 
Arabian Nights, these being oven- 
tuallv eolhuded in Tlio House of 

u 

8ouIh, 1930. In Hieroglyphics, 
1923, ho outlined his artistic 
creed. With Benson’s company 
1900-02, he played Shakespearian 
roles. Ho later joined the staff of 
the Evening Nows, retiring from 
journalism after the First Gri‘at 
War. Ho died at Beaeonsfield, 
Hoc. 15, 1947. 

Machete. Knife of Spanish 
origin, much employed by the 
native races of Central and S. 
America. It has a characteristic 
long, thick blade, and is used as a 
tool as well as a weapon. Pron. 
Mah-(diay-tay. 

Michia Willi or Macchiavelu, 
NicoolO di Bernardo dim ( 14(59- 
1527). Italian author and states- 
man. Son of a jurist, and member 
of an old Tuscan family, ho was 
born at Florence, May 3, 1409. 
His learning was acquired chiefly 
by private study. In 1408, four 
years after the expulsion of the 
Medici and the foundation of the 
Florentine republic, ho became 
secretary to the Ten, n, chancery 
combining the duties of war officiO 
and ministry for home affairs, He 
brought to his work an ardour in- 
spired by admiration for old Rome;, 
Ho was employed on several dip- 
lomatic missions, conceived an 
admiration for the unscrupulous 
but successful methods of Cosaro 
Borgia, and held office until the 
Medici returned in 1512. Ho was 
then involved in the downfall of 
his patron, the Gonfalonier Boder- 
ini, and was cast into prison, 


accused of complicity in an at- 
tempt to restore the republic, put 
to torture, but soon after set free. 

Believing that some form of 
republican government might be 
built up un(ler the Medici, lie de- 
c4ai'ed his readiness to sta'vc them, 
but, except in slight matters, his 
assistance was not sought. He 



Niccolb Machiavolli, 
Italian author 

From a pnintiuo hi/ Sunil di Tito 


retired to liih villa near San ('as- 
ciano, seven miles Iroin Ploixaiee, 
where ho wrote 1 1 Princijie (The 
Prince) anil his Diseorsi (discourses 
on the lirst decade of T’iliis 
Livius). In 1520 he produi^ed his 
Arte della (biiiiTa (art of war), 
and was eornniissionerl by Giulio 
de’ Medii^i (later Pope (jJmnonl 
VI I ) to write his Istorie Fioriuitine 
(Florentine stories). Ho wrote 
y.Ho several comedies, including La 
Mandragola, a pietnre of the men 
and society of Ids iimi’), and perhaps 
the tinest comedy of the Italian 
stage. When the Mcdiiu were 
oncic again banished from Flor- 
ence, Machiavelli was disappointed 
in his hope of office, and died 
June 22, 1527, leaving four sons 
and a daughter by his wife, 
Marietta Gorsini. Ho was burieil 
at Bauta Groce, whore in 1787 a 
stately cenotaqJi was erected to 
his memory. 

Machiavelli’s fame rests upon 
The Prince and the Discourses, re- 
lated books concerning respective- 
ly principalities and republics. 
His main theme, illustrated by 
ref’eroncoa to the rulers of his own 
time, is the supremacy of the 
secnlar state. He r(*,garded the 
state as the supremo mid, and all 
moans to preserve it as justified. 
Morality had nothing to do with 
the matter, and the ruler must bo 
both lion and fox. TTio world ho 
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regarded as always tlie same ; 
man growing neither better nor 


worse. 

Tor four centuries Machiavelli's 
name has been used as a term 
of reproach, largely because of 
misunderstanding, in Elizabethan 
literature alone hundreds of refer- 
ences connect him with the Evil 
One. Butler, in Hiidibras, errone- 
ously derived Old Nick from 
Niceolo. But Machiavelli did not 
seotf at private virtue ; it was hia 
intention merely to separate ethics 
from political science. The Prince 
was never published by the author, 
with the result that its text is 
debatable. But there is no divi- 
sion among critics as to the pre- 
cision and clarity of its style, 
which has been compared with 
that of the clinical lecturer, or as 
to Machiavelli’s mastery of the 
subtle irony of the literal state- 
ment. Several editions and trans- 
lations exist. See Italy : Litera- 
ture ; Sovereignty. 

Bibliography. Trans, of principal 
prose wmrks, C. E. Detmold, 1891 ; 
Life and Times, P. Villari, 1877--82, 
popular ed. 1904 ; Pioneer Human- 
ists, J. M, Robertson, 1907 ; Life, 
G. Prezzolini, Eng. trans. 1928 ; 
Machiavelli, J. H. Whitfield, 1947. 


Machicolation (O.Fr. macher, 
to crush ; coulis, groove). Term 
used in fortification. In medieval 
fortresses it was 
the provision of 
an overhanging 
parapet with 
holes through 
wLich molten 
lead, stones, 
etc., could be 
dropped upon 
the attacking 
forces. vSuch 
loopholes pro- 
vided also pro- 
tection from 
missiles aimed 
to drop on the 
defenders. The 
word is some- 



machicolacion. Sec- 
tional diagram of 
gallery built out of a 
window to permit of 
downward fire 


times used for loopholes constructed 
in fortifications for downward fire, 
and also for ornamentation in 
imitation of the original machico- 
lation. The machicoulis was a 
contrivance used in medieval 
times for casting stones down 
upon the enemy. 

Machinability. The capacity 
of a material to withstand such 
mechanical finishing operations as 
bring it to desired standards of 
surface finish, size, and shape. No 
standard test is acceptable gener- 
illy, because many variable fac- 
tors must be measured. Usually 
the process which a material must 
stand are: {a) cutting with a shaped 


cutter ; (b) abrasion witli hard 

particles of various siz(‘S (unbeddi'd 
in various kinds of ituitriiuss ; (c) 
localised forming, with shapi'd 
formers or rolls, whi(‘li ca.nst's tbes 
material to How into the desired 
forms. Sec (Irinding. 

Machine-Gun. Autoimitic gun 
giving a, continuous volnnu^ of (ire 
by a single pn^ssure on tin' triggiM-. 
It thus has a fire-power (‘((iiiva.kMit 
to that of a number of nmn arnnal 
with single-shot weapons. 

The first athunpts to (I(W'is(‘ 
automatic discharge of missiUss in 
rapid succession from th(‘ sa,ni(‘ 
wcajKin were made long b(*for(‘. (rhe 
invention of fire-arms, and vau'e 
inspired by the dillicnlty of bn'ak- 
ing the ranks of nnisseil pikimnm, 
infantry’s then (hdeiua^ againsii tin' 
cavalry charge. Tlu^ ordinary 
missile wxurpon hicked raaige, was 
inaccurate, and \va,s slow in de- 
livery. Early in tlio fitli c(m(iii ry 
B.C., Dionysius of Syraxaisc intro- 
duced fclic polyboIoH, a, wi'apoii 
resembling a (U’oss-bow which (iriMl 
a succession of arrows hal to it by 
Ibree of gravity. At tln^ ba.Ul(^ 
of Hastings s()m(‘- of tlu^ Hnglisb 
archers usi^d bows desigiKHl (,o 
diseliarge mor(‘ than one a,rrow a(/ 
a tinu'. Soon aft(‘r tlu^ inl.iaxlm^ 
tion of gunpowder in the l ltli 
cent., the Italians introdiuxxl the 
orgue, a crude form of nmehim^- 
gun. It consisted of ten iron 
tubes mounted side by sidi^ and 
fired by a single lock ami <pue.k 
match which ignited tlu^ (‘,ha,i’gt‘,H 
ol all the barrels in rapid smuu's- 
sion. It was lirst used a(i (du^ 
battle of Hice.ai’dimi, M()7. A 
somewhat similar diwie(% I, Ik*, 
ribaiidcquin, so-called from tlui 
laughter-like noise of its liia\ 
consisted of twenty artiuelmses 
connected to a eonibustion bo.x 
common to all it wa,H usixl with 
devastating effect by the Viukh 
tians at the battle of Ra-vetmai, 
1512. 

In 1718 James Eackk*,, a Ijou- 
doner, patented a revolver-gnn 
comsisting of a single barred having 
at the breech a revolving cylimhu' 
with nine chambers. Eacli'clnim- 
ber contained a bullet and (diargi^ 
of gunpowder and was a, lined witJi 
the breech by turning a crank. 
When one _ cylinder or magazim^ 
had fired its nine chambers, it 
was replaced by another fully 
loaded and primed. The iuventoV 
stated that the shapes of tlu^ 
chambers and of the bullets could 
be varied, so that squan^ bullets 
could be used against lieatlums and 
round bullets against (lliristlans, 
Packle’s macliine-gun was iln^ first 
with a single barrel; it included 


also (di'valiing ;miiI travi'rsiiuf 
scr(‘\\’N iind a (^ripod nnnmtiipu 
lc;itui’<'s which li(M"nin(' acix'plcd 
[larts of heavy macliim* p,uuM. 
J’lu' w'l'apoii proved in('llici('n(,, 
and d(K's not ap|)('ar <'Voi‘ (o ha V(' 
IxxMi us(mI in action. 

Aboid. ilu' middh' o( tin* IHth 
txmt, ai h’riaich artillery n(lic(‘i' 
d(‘sign(xl a^ iiun’hiiu' p:un ha ving 
(.ln‘('(> of (vn baiT(dN, ('a,cii 

bari’id 'll ins, long with a. bore of 
■75 in. At (he linxM'h (d‘ tlu' gun 
was ai plate having; a chamber for 
(Xicli bari'cl, and in the rear of (,lu' 
cbanilxan was a^ [xa’cintsion Ixiv 
wilili widcli each cIiamIxT vvaa 
comu'cl.i'd. A bainmer, falling' by 
gravdy, si, ruck a. pi'riMinaion cap 
vvhi(9i ig,ni(,('(l i,hc povvdci' in (ho 
combo, s(. ion ltn\, which in (,ui'n 
igni(,('d till' powdt'c in Hu' bai’i'cl 
cha.mbcrs, so liring; all Jd <*harg;ca 
simnltaiK'onaly. /\ spi'cimcn of 
thisgnn is pri'wi'rvcd in lIuN’nl.unda 
a,t \\hx)lvvi(^h a.raoiial. 

Early Aula malic Wmumtw 

In iSbl Sir John Lille invoid.cd 
w'hali v\'a,N (iailcd an aid.oma lii' rilic 
ha,|,l,(a’y. Ili bad (•vvclvi* haiTclM in 
two ro\v,s and Ixdnnd <‘ai’h lmi*r»9 
vva,H a, (dia, inhered cylimhn' similar 
1-0 l-hal, of a, r(‘Volver. half (.he 
cylimlcrM Ix'ing; Id cha m Ixuixl, hall’ 
2()"cha III henxi. Laeh ehamlxw 
h(dd a, hullel-, eliarg(\ and per* 
(UiHsion cap. and (he wisapim was 
lin'd by turning a, liandle, whicb 
causi'd tlu^ cylindi'ra (o r<'v<dvt' 
a, lid a, Hci'ii'M of lunnmera (o fall, 
striking l-lu^ pcrcuriaion caps. In 
I8(>0 1 )i‘. .loHC|)h Rixpug an AmmL 
can, introdnci'd bi.s rapid lire gnu, 
iionsiKtini'; of 25 liarri'ls laid fhi|. 
on a. platlorin. This vvt'apon was 
nsod during; Ha' American Civil 
Wa,r, Iim'ng moulded ou a, fori- 
ji(/ ( barh'isiion, S. Carolina. 

All l.besi' early machine gguis 
proved impracib'abh* owing; (,o Hu' 
lirobhmi of nbxiding; (be dia 
ehargixl, ha,rn'ls. 'I’he hes(. tha,(, 
could Ih^ a.cliievtxl wan (,Im' rapid 
dlHcliargo of a, numlx'r of liarrcla, 
a,l(,er wliiiJi fresh cha.rgt';! had <.o 
Ix^ ra,imm'd home in (vieli Iiarrol, 
HO taxposing tlu^ ('rew l.o ('lu'inv 
(in^. Moreover, l-lo' weapoua were 
ina,t'cura,(,c a, ml (,oo mimbcriannc 
lor the (irc'r t.o clumgi' target during 
discharge, 

Wil-h tlu^ inveuHou <if tlu" hreeeh 
loader and 1-he p('reiiMfii<in ('art’* 
ridge, the latter I'.ontaiuing luiHHilo, 
[iropelhuit, a,nd pma'iiHsiou clmrigu 
the maehiue-gun Ixxmrne a prrno 
ticahle vvmtpom The lirat. hre.eeln 
loading ma.ehine-gun firing'; eart- 
ridge roundH wan mitrailletme 
iuvimted hy a. Belgptm otlieer. 
Ca,pt. hkdseha.mpM, in 1851, nml 
intnxlueed into th<*i Kretie.h a,riuy 
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as ilio Monii^ny niitraillonHO. 
Jt coiisiskul ol’IiT harroLs aHscinbUal 
round a aaiii-al axis and (iotdainod 
in a hart'c^l liko that of a fic'hl 
gun. was loadtal by a, inagaziin^ 
in tin; forin of an iron pla,((‘ di'ilkal 
with 37 li()l(^s, w'ith a 13-imn. 
cartridge^ inv(‘r(i(‘d in (au^h hole 
coiT(‘sf)()nding with position 

and niimlxH’ of tin*, bai'i'nls. d'ho 
gun was nr(‘d by tho tni-ning of 
a liandics, onn r(‘va)hdaon dis- 
(shai'ging all the rounds in the 
maga,7ario. The ma xi mum ra.b* 
of lire*, was 12 nia.ga,7in(as a jninuU*, 
i.e. 4-14 rounds. Miti aillousii guns 
wore first in aedaon at tho battln 
of Haarbriicknn, oponing (uigago- 
ment of thoi Fraiujo- Prussian wair, 
Aug. 2, 1870, but owing to faulty 
tactic*, al uso had litiJo cOcct on 
the outcome of the ciigagcincnt. 
At the ba,ttlo of (dvivtdot later 
in the same month, the initrad- 
knises were bed-ter sited and in- 
11 icted heavy losscvs on the (Jerman 
infantry. 

As a reply to the mitrailleuse, 
the (Germans d(^vel()[)ed the field 
machine-gun, which had 24 barrets 
mounted in four })a,rallel rows of 
six and fired 300 rounds a minute 
to an etlective ranges of 1,000 yds. 
But tlu^ loading meehanisin wars 
too e,oni[)lieatecl, and, hke those*, 
of the mitrailleuse, the barrels 
became^ ov(u*h(‘al,(*d and warped 
in th(*ir fraamvs after oidy a short 
period of lire. 

The Gatlins Gun 

ddu* iirst really prac'tieahk*. 
maehiiie-gun wjis inveiif-ed by Dr. 
DaDing (c/.a.), of (dueago, in 1802. 
This gun eonsistc'd of ()~i0 rilk* 
barrels fixed at eepud distanec's 
round a. ecmtra,! axis and mounted 
on a field-gun carriage*,. Kaeh 
barrel was (!oni])le.te with holt, 
firing pin, extractor, a,nd ejector. 
Phici'd a,hov(^ the barrets was a 
gra,vity drum eontainirig the 
rounds to l><^ fired. The gun was 
not fully automatic! siuee a cirank 
laid to b(s turn(*d, causing tlie 
ha,ri*(‘ls to revedve* roiiml the 
e(!rda'al a.xis ; but the aetions of 
ins(*rtiug a^ round, closing tlu! 
hrec'ch, rt!l(*,aising the st*a,r of the 
firing pin, firing, oi)(!ning the 
hr(!ech, extracting and (*je(!ting the* 
(!mi)ty case, ami inserting a new 
round were perrorm(!d automatie- 
aily during tlu! revolution of the 
bajTets. As the uppermost barrel 
pass(‘d under the drum a round 
drop])ed into its breeeli ; as it 
paHS(*d to the next pcysitioii the 
(!artridgo was pushed home and 
fired on reaching the lowest posi- 
tion below the drum. When tlie 
harr(!l passed uj) on the loft side 
of the central axis the empty case 


was cn\'ti*acted from the breech, 
and as it moved faather up was 
ejected. 

hdrst used in the America, n 
Civil War, the Gatling gun fired 
350 rounds per min. It was 
intro(lu(‘ed into the British and 
other European a,rinics, but suf- 
fered from f,wo serious dt*feets : 
the mov(*ment of the barrels, 
(!aust*,d by the turuiug of ih(! crank, 
rend(!n‘d it inaeeura,te, whih* the 
eraidving if, self had to he carefully 
tim(*d : if the handle were rc!- 
volved too fjist, the: rounds drop- 
ping from the drum missed the 
centre of tiu! bi‘e,(*cih and jammed. 
The Gatling was first used by 
the Ih'itish in ffie Zulu wa,rof 1870. 

Other multiplo-harrt!lled nia- 
ehine-guns were the Nordenfeldt 
and Gardner. Thes Koi‘d(*nfeldf, 
had from 3 to 0 rilh* barrels 
mounl.ed in a single row and was 
gravity fed from ammunition 
chutes. The Gardner gun was 
somewhat similar, hut an im- 
proved loading action ma,d(! fewer 
barrels ne(‘essa,ry and im*r(‘as(!d 
firing ra,f(! to 357 rounds a min. 

All mnltipIe-l)arr(*Il(Hl nniehim^- 
guns suflered from exc(‘Hsivt! naioil 
and re(iuired a heavy mounting ; 
conHocpictitly they were nearly as 
cumbersome in the fit*, Id as arlil- 
k!ry i)i<!eeH. They were usimlly 
sited with the field artillery, but 
wert! much more vulnerablt! than 
field guns. Morcsover, noiu! of 
tht!se weapons wa,H truly auto- 
nnitie ; that is, a eonsiderahlci 
amount of hand-work was r(!cpurt*d 
in loa.ding, while manual work 
wa,s (‘ssential it) turning tlu! era,uk 
or other device uptm whitih hre 
depended. On the other hand, 
tlicsy fyroved useful weapons on 
wnirshi[)H as seeondary arnniment 
for heating off torpedo-boat a,f,- 
ta,eks. During the p(!ri()d 1880- 
1900 most British warships ha,d 
batt(!ri(!H of (iatlings, (fardners, 
and Nordenfeldts ranging from 
’303 to '45 in. iu calibre. 

Hiram. Maxim’s Invendon 

The first true ma, chine-gun, a 
single-barrel weapon retpiiring 
merely the pressing of a trigger 
to eje(‘.t a stream of bullets, W'as 
invented by Ifirani Maxim in 
1885, In the Maxim gun, tlu! 
forcio of r(*e(>il generated by a 
portion of tlie explosion when the 
initial round is fired imjyinges on 
a bailie fitted to the barrel, forcing 
it to the rear ; it is then returned 
to blio forwai'd position by a heavy 
coil sjuing. Tlie breech-block is 
connoeted to the barrel by a sericss 
of lovers, .so that by means of tlie 
reciprocating motion it ejects the 
spent case, cocks the hammer, 


feeds in a, new round, and nr(*s it. 
Tae fabric or clip belt, bolding 
250 rounds, is autoinaf,i(!a,lly fed 
into the side of the breeeli liloek, 
each recoil of f,lie gun pulling the 
be.lt through for a distan(!e of oni! 
round. As finally develop(*d for 
firing ■303 ammunition, the Ma,\im 
lir(‘d 000 rounds p(*r min. to an 
effec!tivt! range of 2,500 yds. 11, 
weighed OO lb. and its tripod 48 Ih, 

Developments of the Maxim 

Maxims w(!re adopted l)y tlu! 
British army in 1880 ami first 
used in the Ma4a,hele war of 18f)3. 
The gun was also ns(*d with 
devastating efr(‘ct a, gainst the 
charges of Gluizis af, tin* Mala, ka, ml 
pass in the Gliitral exj)(!dition of 
jS95, and by Kil.ehener in the 
Sudan i*ampaign of I89(>. A 
later dc!V(*lopmenf, of tlie Maxim, 
the pomi)om, wliieh had a, ealihn*. 
of 1'45 in. and fir(!d st,(x*I shells 
we>ighing 1 lb., was used by tlu! 
l>o(*rs in the S. AfViea,n war. 
N(Ml,h(!r the '303 Maxim nor tlu? 
pornfiom pi’ovt!d jia.rf.ientirly su<!- 
eessful in t,h(! lioer wa,r, ehielly 
owing to the fact tha.t bo1,h types 
wtu’c mount, (!(! on iiea,vy \\4i(*(*,I(‘(l 
earriage.s and iis(‘d tac't.ieally as 
field artillery. Momif,(*d on f,i‘ipods 
and used as an infantry weapon, 
Maxims were us(*d by f,he llusisiatis 
iu the K,usso-rIa,pa,n(!se, war, lilOl- 
05, a, ml did lu'avy exi'Cidiou unl.il 
tho .lai)aut*s(! inbmtry was (*quip- 
j)i*d with the IIot(!hkisH (7, a.) 
w'hieh, ga,H-oj)erate(l and a,ir- 
cocjIihI, ha<l originally h<*t!n <!(!■ 
signed for the Kremih (‘olonial 
army in N. Africa. 

As the rcisult of tth(* hnsons 
l(‘a,rned IVom this campaign in 
Ma.ju'huria,, the Germans ecpiipped 
theur infanl, ry with tin*, Maxim 
and retaiiK'd it as th(!ir prim*ipa,l 
ma, chine-gun throughoufi tlu! Kirst 
Grea.t V\'ar. At, tlu! (mthrea,k of 
tlnit war ev(!ry British iidjintry 
ba,l,ta,li(m w'as (‘(juippisl with f,wo 
tripod-mounted Ma,ximH, (’‘V(U*y 
(!a,valry unit luul l,wo Vieki'rs 
nniehim’-gims. ''riu* Viek(*rs ha,d 
beiMi used on a, smaJl scale during 
the S. Africa,!! war as a, ea,va,lry 
wi*iipan, being light, er tlian llu! 
Maxim. It wtughs 3(5 Ih. wii-houl, 
its imamting and fires (500 rounds 
a, min. to a.n extreme range of 
2,900 yds, Eventually every 
British iufa,ntry (tompauy wais 
provided witli two \5‘eki*rs or 
Ma-xim gums. It was found, how'~ 
ev(!r, that tlie ordinary numhiiu!- 
gun, although a dca,dly wi^apon 
in defence and for laying a ba,rrage 
to covcu’ a,ttacking infantry, was 
too heavy wlnm it had t,o he 
carried forward by advancing 
ti'oops. Accordingly, a mnnb(*.r 
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of light machine-guns were de- 
veloped, of which the most suc- 
cessful was the Lewis, adopted by 
the British army late in 1015. 
The Lewis gun weighs 20 lb. and 
is worked automatically by the 
pressure of the gas, resulting from 
the explosion of the tdiargcN as- 
sisted by a return spring. When 
the trigger is pres.sed, a backward 
and forward movement, with the 
ignition of a cartridge at the (aid 
of each forward movement, con- 
tinues until the magazine is empty. 
The gunner may fire either single 
or continuous shots up to the full 
capacity of the pan-shaped maga- 
zine, which holds either 47 or 
97 rounds. The gun is air-cooled 
and can be fired from the shoulder 
in the prone position or from the 
hip when moving forward. The 
barrel is provided with a small, 
permanent bipod. 

With the development of air 
warfare the machine-gun proved 
itself an ideal weapon both for 
mounting on aircraft {see. Air 
Fighting : Armament) and as a 
ground defence against low-level 
air attack. The first airborne 
machine-guns were single or twin 
Lewis guns fitted to Scarfe rings 
and mounted on the Martinsydo 
Scout late in 1915. Thereafter the 
machine-gun became the fighter 
aircraft’s offensive and defensive 
weapon, and at the outbreak of 
the Second Great War the number 
carried by a single aircraft had 
increased to the eight Browning 
guns mounted in the wings of the 
Spitfire. Machine-guns also proved 
the ideal armament for armoured 
vehicles, and although these were 
eventually mounted with shell - 
firing guns equivalent in calibre to 
field artillery pieces, the machine- 
gun continued to be fitted to them 
as secondary armament. 

Between the First and Second 
Great Wars the machine-gun 
underwent further changes, the 
general tendency, as far as the 
infantry w'eapon was concerned, 


being towards liglilm‘s.s; n de- 
mand iie(!(‘.s.si fated by Ibe in- 
ei‘eas(‘d mobility ot iiilanti'y. ()ne 
of the most notable lighti maeliim^- 
guns for infantry work was the 
Bren, with w'hieli a proporiion ol 
British infantry was <a(uip|H'(l at. 
the ()uibr(‘ak of thc! Second Gn'nt 
Whir, and which evamtmdly bt‘- 
eamc the .standard British in- 
fantry machiiusgun. ModifKal 
and lightened versions of tb(^ 
Vickers and Browning wviv also 
oxtonsively ns(‘d. Tlie principal 
German machine-gun of th(' 
Second Grcnit War was the 1\L(L 1 5, 
which weiglnHl St) lb. aiul tired 
standard 74)2 min. small arms 
ammunition at the rate! of 1)00 
rounds a min., 75 rounds Ixdng 
contained in tln^ doubh'-dnnn 
magazine. The siarnhird Italian 
machine-gun was tliC! Br(‘ga,, which 
weighed 251 lb. and lirial *250 
ammunition at 1,000 rounds a. 
min. Both the M-(L15 and t.lu^ 
Brega were recoil op('rat(sI. 

All types of rmudn'iusguns waa-c' 
adapted for anti-airaa’aft work 
during the {Second (b*('a,f War. 
In most cases they vv<‘r<‘, mountisl 
in ])airs or fours, pr(‘ssur<* on a 
single trigg(‘r liring all gnus 
simultaneously. In tln^ cas(' of 
water-cooled guns, fli<^ water 
jackets were remov(Ml for A. A. 
work, cooling being by air Ihuv 
over the barrel. Hven in the eaH<‘' 
of the original wat(*r-eool<Ml in- 
fantry machimvgim, wat.(‘r-cooling^ 
is frequently disfiensed wil.li : 
when tlie barrel liec.omes ov(M'. 
heated it is replaced by a spai'f', 
From the matdiimwgim liring 
ordinary small-arins ammunithm 
was developed the heavy maeliim'' 
gun (or cannon) liring slnSls. 

One maehine-gun (am deli van' a 
volume of fire ecpial to that of Bl) 
riflemen, while oceupyhig 
of thc space needed foV B(l mm), 
and requiring only nf flnil, 
number, or less, to* Inuidlt^ if. As 
a defensive w’eapon, the imuihnuo 
gun is easily concealed, and jiftm* 


it. opens ln(‘ IN difliculf to (h'l e( t', 
parl imilarly since tlu' ini I’odnel ion 
(d smokt'lesM pow’dc'i’ and I lu‘ 
lit fing' of condensers ft* a bMindi fht' 
steam fi'oin water et toling; m\ si eins. 
I’l’oN'idtsI if h;is bi'mi sih'tl in a 
strong t'Diplaci'inm)! , it is, tlillimdl 
t.o destroy b_\ aidillcry tw :d)' Itoin 
bai'dint'iif and, manned by a 
rt'soliift' ermv, lakes, heavy loll ol 
tb(' advaneinp; iidanl ry. I'A en in 
tilt' Second (Ji’t'Mf War \V(‘II pro 
feefed and isnadidls siLsl ma 
(diimegun ptuls wm't' capabh' of 
(h'layiiijr; arnioui’. d'lu' eaamliala 
ol' lilt' snect's.'irid dtdensivt' ust' of 
niaehim' giinii art' : abundant mip 
ply of Hinnnmil it III ; etims'aimenl ; 
niserva 1 -ion td lirt' until a Inrgid. 
of Municimit importance pi‘t' .eids 
it-si'lf: ami acciirale kmiwltMl'p' of 
}dl rangy, ‘t in the area operated 
acrosM. A.s an olfmisave weaptm, 
t,h(' inacliim' ,!';ini is inoal tdfeel ive 
ly iiHi'd tti ;’i\t' llanking lln* to 
iidva-ni’ing iiilanlrv ami to ihdivm* 
ovtM’Ins'iil iirt' In tiri \ e I he defeiiet^ 
1,0 eovt'i* Iielueeii Ibt' Itirwai’d 

infant I’v rnslnvi. In bolh idTmita* 

« 

and defmiee, imiehini' g,nn lire i;i 
innsf <'lfeeti\‘e ill ahorf Imrsla 
ralht'i* than as conlmnons lirts 
AVr Arqmdiiis; Browning. Gim ; 
Inhinfry: Ordiiunct*; Tai’iics, ele. 


Mtldimc Gim CorjiM. I'Arnier 
unit, of l,b(' Bri(i,sh army. Ibiis.tMl 
in Oetu, lUlo. in \ ii'W td‘ t In* in 

e rea ■! 1 n I a e 
I ieal iinporlance 
of I In* machine 
}'un in warlarc, 

I bt' eorpa a imd 
g,.imaletl inlo n 
aineji' unit- the 
m a e li j II V g 11 n 
ctanpanies ibmi 
a ( t .a c li «mI to 
brigjules, It, waa tlivitlMl mto in 
fanfry, cavatry, iieavy, ati'l nmttir 
hraindu's. \\‘ilh the intr«»dmdittn 
of inacdune tpnis initt lln* oi’dinary 
infantry fdatoon fl!» 2 I), (be ror[H 
was difibanihal. A bi’on/<t ainlue 
of I>avid deaii'nml b\ Iit'rwcnI. 
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Wood was xinvoih'd at Hyde l^irk 
Corner on May 10, 1025, aw a 
xneinoria.l to th(^ (a)r|>H, witli the 
inH(‘nI)(‘d (luotation : Sanl liatli 
slain liis tJionsaiulH, and David his 
t(ai thoiiHaiid.s. 

Machine Tools. Mida.lworkin,!' 
or woodworkin;:^ IooIh driven by 
ineelia-nieaJ power. Dxainph'S ar(‘ : 
(nxc'talwoi'kin^j;) latbea, pkitaTs, 
milling nta/(‘hin(‘H, drill ; 

(woodworlvin< 2 ;) eireular saavs, band 
sawH, pbuiiiig tnaeliitK'M, niouldinfj; 
inacOdneH, inortiHiii^^ niaebiiK'w. Jt 
ia (lompnt.t'fl Dial liritish indiistrieH 
UMO nui(‘hiiu‘ tooln worth about 
£50, 000, ()()() a,nnua.Ily. Li ^ lit 
inaehiiu' tools ineludc^ sonu' whieb 
arc really iiKaibanised band tools, 
Hiieb as (dc(!iric or ])n(‘innatic 
drills, nut-runners, or small circu- 
lar saws. Th(‘sc tbe workman 
pjuides by hand, tlu^ p;ain over 
hand tools b(‘in{:? in sfxa'd, accurac^y, 
and absence of fatii|i;u<x Ikaich 
tools include', drill pri'ssc's, punches, 
die press('H, et.e., in some of which 
tbe operation may be entirely 
automatic, or s(‘mi-automatic. 

Dathes (e/.r.) ra,n;Li!(' from a 
tiny one useil by watebmakm's to a 
gigantic, maebiiu' which ms'ds an 
entin' shop for its accommodation 
and may be moi’i' than (>() ft, in 
h'ngtb. This hist would b(' used 
for machining bea,vy forgings such 
as (‘ugiru^ craadcsbafts. IManing 
rmuduiu's bav(‘ a, simibir range'. 

Mach Number. In ai'ron antics, 
th(^ raiio of airciraft spe'cd to the 
spe'cd of sound undc'r the; same 
atmosplu'i’ic conditions. It is 
nameel aftiT tlu' Austfrian physicist 
Drnst Mach (r/.e.), and is expressc'd 
as a (h'cimai. Tlu^ instrunumt 
<‘ail(Hl a maebm('ti('r was evolved 
tio ri'gislvr tbe Mach number. 

Machpclah. Local ity in He- 
bron, ancient Palest ine (modeu'n 
doi-elao). Here in a, double cave 
on the hillside is tbe traditional 
burial phice of Abraham and otluu' 
Jewish patriarchs ((hm. 23). Above 
the* cave rises the Mahonu'dan 
mos(|ue ol b]l Khulll (the (rimid, 
i.r. Abraham). Tbcj summit ol 
the bill commands a line view ol 
the Va,l(^ of Mamre. 

Machynlleth. Urban dist. and 
marked t-own of Montgomeryshire, 
Wales. It stands on the Dovey, 
IK m. by rly. N.L. of Aberystwyth, 
and is a qiiiid'/ holiday resort. Hen^ 
in 1402 Owen Glendowor declared 
himsidf prince ol Wales and ludd a 
parliament. Until 1894 the place 
was a borough, and it formerly 
made woolkm goods. Market day 
Wed. Fop. (1951) 1,875. 

M*Hwraith» 8 ik Thomas (1835 
-1900). Australian politician. He 
was born at Ayr, 8ootland,, edu- 


cated at Glasgow university, and 
he(uim(‘ a civil engineer on the 
government rlys. in Victoria in 
1854. In ]8()8 he entered the 
legislative assenxbly of Queensland 
and was minister of public works, 
1874-79, and pn'mier, 1879-83. In 
1888 h(^ formulated a programme 
for a national party aiul once mor(' 
assumed the jxreiniership. A long 
dispute' with ilux govu'rnor regard- 
ing th(' prerogative' of mt're'V was 
HC'ttled in favemr e)f MHhvraith. In 
1890 he je)iu<'d (Irinitli in eleb'aHng 
the^ gove'inment anel beeanu' 
tn'asnrer. He was again pn'iniei 
in 1803, afteu' wbieli be retired. 
Knighted in 1882, he elied in TjOii- 
don, July 17, 1900. 

Macintosh, UnAKLios (17()()- 
1843), Hritisli elunnist and in- 
ventor. Born Dec. 20, 17()(),heearlv 
took an interest in scioncie', and at 
20 entcTed a sal ammoniac manii- 
faetory. In 178(> he temk up the 
manu faetu n* of sugar of h'ael , in 1 797 
he opene'd the* lirst Scottish alurti 
works, anel twe) years la.tr*r was the 
inventor, with Chark's Tennant, of 
bh'aedung poweler, emt eJ which a 
large' fortune was made'. Macintosh 
inve'ide'd a proce'ss of eonvewsiem, 
by the use of carbon gases, of 
lualleable* iron to stee'l, which was 
much e|uiek(‘r than the* eoimeutra- 
tion })roct‘ss then in use*. Ho worke'd 
e)ut the hot blast proec'ss in (!e)n- 
junction with Neilsem. But dt'spite* 
his important re'searedu's in elie'm- 
istry, Ma,ei)itosh’H w*anxe is in- 
evitably linked with the invention 
of wateu'proof fabrics, for which he^ 
took out a pate'ut in 1823. KU'cte'el 
F.RuS. in tliat year, he elical ,)uly 
25, 1843. 

Maclvor, Flora. Characte'r in 
Scott’s novel Waverlc'y, devoteel, 
like her brother, b^ergns, to Hie* 
Jacobite (‘.ause. A friend of Rose^ 
Bradwareline, she refusers the suit 
of Kdwarel Waverlcy, arxd afle'r hew 
brother’s e'Xeeution re'tirevs to a 
convent in Paris. 

Mack, Karl (1752-1828). Aus- 
trian se) Idler, in full Freiherr Karl 
MaeJv veil Leiherich. Born Aug, 
25, 1752, he (‘Ute'n'd the^ army in 
1770, and serve'd in the sliort war 
of the Bavarian suetce'ssion and 
against the Turks, holding a posi- 
tion on the stalf. In and after 1792 
he fought against France, chiefly in 
the N('tlierlandH, and rose to be 
lield-marslml. In 1798 he was put 
in cjornmand of the troops of the' 
king of Nafxles, but lie could do 
nothing with them and was made 
prisoner by the French, soon 
escaping. Having been appointed 
quartermastcr-gonerah ho led the 
army assembled in Bavaria to 
oppose the French. The campaign 





Denis Mackail, 
BriUsli novelist 


was badly conducted, and ended in 
ilu' Hurrc'nd('r of Mack and a large 
foi'cc' at Ulm, Get. 20, 1805. Ho 
di('d Oct, 22, 1828. AVc Ulm 

Campaign of. 

Mackail, Denis Georor (b. 
1892). British novc'list. Born June 
3, 1892, son of J. W. Mackail (?.’.?.), 

he was edu- 
Gated at 
St. Paul’s 
and Balliol 
Coll(‘g(', Ox‘ 
f o r d. H i H 
lirst novel, 
Uliat Next ? 
1920, was suc- 
ceedf'd by a 
a n m her of 
light, enter- 
taining publi- 
cations, notable for tlu'ir humour 
and adroit charactei'isation, c.p. 
Greenery BtrecU,. 1925; The For- 
tunes of Hugo, 1920; The Flow(*r 
Show, H)27 ; Summer Leaves, 
19.34; Back Again, 1930; Life 
withTopsy, 1 042 ; Our H(*ro, 1940. 

Mackail, John William (1859- 
1945). A Ib'itisli scholar. From 
Balliol College, Oxford, he en- 
t e r e d t h (' 
b o a r d o f 
('<lnc*at.iou. A 
b r i I 1 i a n t- 
classical 
scholar, b(' 
was profes.sor 
of po('try at 
Oxford, iOOO 
1 1 ; president 
of the Classi- 
cal Associa- 
tion, 1 922- '23 ; 
aiulof the British Academy, 19.32; 
also professor of aueic'ut literature 
in th(' Royal Aeademy. His books 
in<4ud(' Latin Literature, 1895, an 
outMtaudiug (u’itieal manual ; the. 
standard IJfe of William Morris, 
1899 ; a notable verse Iranslation 
of Ilonu'r's Odyssx'y, MK)3-10; 
Classical Studies, 19’25 ; Siudu's 
of Fnglish Poi'ts, 1920 ; Tlu' 
Approach t.o ShaU(‘si)ear(‘, 1930; 
Idle Sayings of Christ, 1938. In 
1935 be recK'ived Hie O.M. and be 
died D('C, 13, P,)45. 



3 . W. Mackail, 
British scholar 
lillfotl, <C' Erjy 


Mackay. P( irt of Q,u('('nsland, 
Australia. Jt stands on tlu* PioiU'cr 
river, 598 m. N.N.W. of Brisbane, 
to whieb it is linked by the main 
rly. Its harbour facilities have been 
unproved at a cost ol £250,000 ; 
it exports sugar, timber, coflee, 
copper, gold Pop. (1954) 14,704. 

Mackay, ALEXANnicu Murdoch 
(1849-90). A British missionary. 
Born at Rhynie, Aberdeenshire, 
Get. 13, 1849, and educated as an 
engineer, he was emiiloyed with 
ongiuecring firms in and near 
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Berlin. In 1876 lie oiTercd liia 
se^^^ccs to tlie Church Miss/Onary 
Society, who sent him to work as a 
lay missionary and mechanic in 
Uganda, where he remained from 
1878 till his death, Feb. 8, 1860. 

MacKay,CHARLES( 1814-86). A 
British iournalist and writer 
Born at Perth, March 27, 18^4, he 

was educated 
1 at the old 
C- a 1 e d 0 n i a n 
Asj’-luni, Hat- 
ton Garden, 
and at Brus- 
sels. Assistant 
sub- editor of 
the Morning 
C li r 0 n ] c 1 e, 
1835-44, and 
editor of the 
Glasgow Argus, 1844-47, he was 
editor of the Illustrated London 
News, 1852-59. and special corre- 
spondent of The Times in New 
York 1862-65. He died in London, 
Dec. 24, 1889. 

His fame rests chiefly on songs, 
especially Cheer, Boys, Cheer, of 
which 400,000 copies were circu- 
lated in his lifetime ; There’s a 
Good Time Coming, and Tubal 
Cain. His songs appeared in 
collected form in 1859 and 1868. 
He edited collections of Jacobite 
and Cavalier ballads ; compiled 
One Thousand and One Gems 
of English Poetry, 1867, and One 
Thousand and One Gems of English 
Prose, 1872 ; and vTote a History 
of the Mormons, 5tli cd. 1857. He 
also interested himself in Celtic 
lore and language. Marie Corc'Ili 
(g.u.) was his illegitimate daughter. 

Mackay, Hugh (1640-92"). A 
Scottish soldier. The son of Hugh 
Mackay of Scourie, Sutherland, he 
entered the English army in 1660. 
He served in France, his regiment 
being one of those sent to assist 
Louis XIV in his wars, and was 
afterwards in the service of Hol- 
land. He refused to return when 
James II asked for his aid, but 
was one of the chief generals in 
the force brought to England by 
William of Orange. Sent as com- 
mander-in-ebief to Scotland, he 
built Fort William and, in spite 
of his defeat at Killiecrankic, 
July 27, 1689, reduced the High- 
landers to some kind of order. 
Afterwards he served against the 
Jacobites in Ireland, being largely 
responsible for the victory at 
Aughrim. Mackay was killed at 
Steinkirk when leading his division 
in the hottest part of the battle 
July 24 (O.S.), 1692. 

Mackay, Johh William (1831- 
1902). American financier. Born 
in Dublin, Nov. 28, 1831, he went 


to New York as a child. ProtMU'd- 
ing to California in 1851, lie 
amassc'd money by mining, and 
diseovered the great Bonanza vein 
in the C'omslock lod(\ Nevada. 
He part-fbundc'd the Banh of 
Nevada in San l^’ranciseo. In eom- 
pclition with Ihc Wivstern Union 
Tolegra])h company he organized 
the Commercial Calile eo. in I SS I, 
cheapening tlic cost of cabling to 
Europe', and forming late*!' tlu' 
Postal Tt'h'graph company. II(^ 
died in Jjondon, July -0. 1602, 
Mackaye, Percy (b. 1875). 

American dramati.st and potM'. 
Born, New York, Mar(6i 1(5, 1875, 
he was educated at Harvard and 
Leipzig. Afti'r tlu^ prodnelhin 
(1903) of hi.s conu'dy, Tlu' (t-nitm*- 
bury Ihlgrims, lu' devoO'd himsi'll 
to writing and to h'c'.tnring at 
universities on (be drama,. 11 is 
puhlications iiKtlmh' 13 V()linn(‘,M 
of poetry; many plays, ine, hiding 
Jeanne d’Arc, a tragedy, 190(5 ; 
Anti-Matrimony, a satirical |iiee,(u 
1910 ; A Thousand Years Ago, 
1914 ; ten volumes of masipu's, 
and four of grand opc'ra librchli. 
He became^ firesident of tlie Pjui- 
American Poc'ts’ Lt'agne of N. 
America, and received a nat.ional 
testimonial on his 7()th birtlida-y. 

McKeesport. Industrial (utyof 
Pennsylvania, lJ.S.A.,in Alh'gli'eny 
eo., it stands at the jumhlon of tJi'e 
Youghiogheny and Monong.aliela 
rivers, 15 m. S.E. of Ihttsbnrgh, and 
is served by rlys. and airports. It 
is in tile Jh’Usbnrgh iron and sti'cJ 
district and a n'tail market for tli<‘ 
Pennsylvanian and Wi'st Virginian 
bituiuinous coal and gas ilekls. 
'■‘Tube Pity” prodm^es .sIimJ Inlx's, 
pipes, shcett stisJ, a,nd eaniKMl 
meat. Pop. (19,50) 51,502. 

McKell, William John (b. 
1891). An Australian [lolitieiiin. 
Born at Pamhnia, N.S.W., Sipt. 
26, 1891, he was (‘dueated at a 
state school in Byduciy befori' 
serving his apprimtici'slnp as a 
boilermaker ami becoming limni- 
cial secretary of tlie IhiilermaJu'rs’ 
Union. At 25 he was (‘h'c.ted to tlu' 
N.S.W. legislativi'. assembly, and 
in 1920 was minisL'r of jnsilen for 
the first of several tmans. \U^ was 
called to the bar in 1925, and (iarnh'd 
out financial missions to London 
and New York in 1927. On May 1(5, 
1941, he became Socialist pri'mier 
and treasurer of Iiis static I n 1 94 7 
he was named governor-ginuu'al of 
the Commonwealth in Huceession 
to the duke of Glouc(,Hl('r. 

McKenna, Marthm (b. 1892). 
Belgian nurse, born Marlin' (boiJc- 
aeit, who acted as Bril ah H(!(;r(*,t 
service agent in the First Great, 
War. While serving, 1915 17, in 



Ecffinald MidCmmii, 
Bi’i(,i«li iioHdoian 

llitiinrlt 


a (h'niiaii niililary liospilal \i(, 
Houh'i's, she n'porli'd Geniian 
Iroop nioN’eiiK'nls, lielp(Ml Po'IOhIi 
prisoma's (o ('scape, .and ('(fi'cp'd 
(b'stniel ion of (h'lanan aniinnni- 
lion (lunipM, ('(e. »S||(^ w.as aviaribal 
llu' l^’ia'inJi and B('l!';i;ui la'ip'oiis 
(T I loiiin'ur, and was nienlioiK'd in 
n )iig\s ( h'Mpa I eliCiS. h’of li('r n n rsi ng 
work sIk' reeeiva'd (In' (d'lanan iron 
(TOMS. In 1932 mIk' pnhli.sln'd ( In' 
slory of li('r ad va'iil nri's, I Was a, 
Spy, kill <'!■ niad(' ini (t a BriliMli (ilni, 
MIk' v\to((' n('\'('imI olln'r hooka on 
spi('M and spying. 

McKenna, lO'lOIN.VLO (|8(;.3 
1943). A Briliali poli(i('in,n a.nd 
lia.nk('r. Born July (5, 18(53, son 
i 1 <J a, London 

111 (' re li am (,. In^ 
\\a.!i ('dueaJnd ad 
Kiiiifs (^>lle^n', 
koiidon, aoid 
Trinity Kadi, 

( * a. m h V 1 d g 
wlu'n' li(' rowed 
in ( Ik' niiivi'i'Mily 
cifdil. Il(' \\‘a,M 
enJIl'd (o (be bar 
in ISH7, but 
lorsook (In' hiAv in IS9i> uln-n lu' 
lH'('a,ni(' Lils'raJ M.l\ |br N. More 
montliMhin'. Ih' was (ina.iieiaJ 
seen'taa’y lo (Ik' 'rivaunry, I9(h» 07. 
n'l'd IIk'u joined (hr enibinet as 
prcsideiK. of (bi' boa, rd (,f Idhn'a,. 

tioii. h’ii'Ml. lord III Ili(' Adinira.ll V 
in 1908, 111' sneecaalidly aupporli'd 
its (h'lnaiinl loi' mori' eln‘adnonif;li|n. 

Me uaiiM Innni' fU'iu'etary fi’oiu 
I9II until nnuh' elnun'i'llor of lln' 
n\eln'(|ii('r in Aaipiilli'n war tinu' 
‘■nidilioii ministry of 1915, 'l'lniup;b 
norniailly a Hli'rn Iri'e trader, In' 
iiierea»S(‘(l llu' dulii'n nn teat, 'uigar, 
collei', and olln'r iniporti'il com 
modilii'H, latXi'd ent«*rla.ijunenta 
and ina,t('li('a, am! imposi'd t in' so 
calk'd McKi'iinat dnl ii's on imported 
unit, or ears, wnL'Iu's, ('te. ||o 

infl oHicy with Asipdtli in Ik'i'.. 
191(5, and in Un' I9IS ('b'ction 1 om(, 
hisHt'at. From 1919 Mi'Kmma uaa 
chairman of tin' Lomhm Oniid, ("it y 
and Midland (now Midhiiid) Bajik, 
»i4id in 1928 puhhshed Uoat War 
Banking Policy, Thin hml Glad 
Htsinian Lilii'ra,! dii'd 8(‘pl, (5. 19|;{. 

Mackcimal, Siu BiuiTiiAM 
( 1 8(5,} 1 1)3 1 ). AnMlraliadi .'u’ulplnr. 
Born in Melboiirin*, In* was a sou 
of a SeotUrih Hculfiior who had 
emigratt'd. Gondti)!; to Ibighunl iu 
1883, III' ('tilnn'd tiu' ILA. mcIiooIh, 
but soon went to I ‘aria lo study. 
During 1881) 91 Jk' was ('Ugaged m 
tin' di'i'oration of tin' govc'rnnu'nt 
Inmsi' at. Melbounn'. If is Girec, 
LS9,{, ('xliibiticd at I lie tSaloii atid 
the Hi. A,, Won pnblie rei’oguil ion, 
Among lat'Cr works were slattm'H 
of Or 
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Blackburn, and Australia ; a port- 
rait bust of Sarah rn'mliardt ; tbc 
Earth and the Ehurnuits, and 
Diana, two innvjjinatiivc j)i(H!CS 
bought by the (Ihantrc'y Ix'cpu'st 
for th(^ Tatt^ (ialhuy ; coinag(', 
(h'.signs forfJeorge V (the sculptor's 
initials bi'ing faintly disct'nubh' 
at the base of th(^ king’s neck) ; 
the national memorial tiO Gains- 
borough; the house of eommoiis 
war immiorial ; and memoriaJs to 
Edward \'ll in London, (^deaitta, 
Melbourne, ;i.nd Adelaide. H(^ was 
knighted in 1021, made It. A. next 
year, and di(sl Oct. 10, lO.'U. 

Mackensen, Aijuust von (ISO) 
-1945). A (ilerman soldier. The 
son of a land agmit. in Saxony, ho 

Uio uuiveniil.y 

f" a.s a private in 

I 18(>9. By 1898 

August von Mackeu' *a on 

sen. German soldier 'V ^.V 

to the Kai.sor 

and by 1908 wjis general of cavalry 
and commander of I he 17th army 
corps. When IliC! hirst Gnait War 
broke out, lu' was jiromiiKml. in the 
second attack on Wa,rsa\v. 

In nudity generalissimo of all 
t he Alls! ro-German fona's in the S., 
Mack(‘nsen carried out the groat 
drive in 1915 agahist. the Kussiaais 
which began with the Duuajelz 
batitle.s and endtid in the nvton- 
cjuesb of ncjarly all Galicia. He 
then cooperated in the campaign 
that compelled the evacuation of 
Whiirisavv by the Russians. Made a 
t’.M., lie overran Stwbia, and led 
the army that subjugated Ru- 
mania by .bui,, 1917. Remaining 
there until the ai'mistice of 1918, 
he was in e licet dictator. lie 
ndJred in H)20, but liv(‘d until 
Nov. S, 1945. 

llis third .son, Evuu'hard vou 
Mackensem (b. S(‘pt. 24, 1889), 
.Mi'rved on the gemend staff in the 
First Great War, and as a corps 
and army commander ((uil.-gim.) in 
the Second. Ca-fitunal in Italy, he 
was tried in ]94(> by a Britisli tri- 
bunal as a ws^.l' criminal and, with 
Rt.-Gen. Maeltzer, found guilty of 
being concerned in the murder of 
3;i5 Italians (sec Ardeatino Cave.s). 
ddio sentence, death by shooting, 
was commuted to life imprison- 
ment. 1947 ; ho was released 1952. 

Mackenzie. River of Canada. 
It has its source in the head- 
waters of tlio Athabaska river, 
issuing from the Yollowheacl and 
Athabaska passes of the Rocky 


Mountains. As the Athabaska it 
eiilers Athabaska Lake, which it 
huives as the Slave river, and after 
20 m. is joined by its great trihu- 
tary, the Peace river. Eidering 
the Great. Slave Lake, it emerges 
themsc as the Matdvcuizio, and is 
navigiiblc onwards to its outlet., 
through a wide delta by Fort 
Macphersoii, at. Mackenzie Bay, a 
dislaneo of 1,120 m. Its direction 
is almo.st continuon.sly N. Never 
Ic.ss than 2 m., in some i)laccs it 
attains a. width of 3 to 4 m. 'Tlu^ 
lower r'ver is frozen in winter from 
Nov. to May ; as the ice melts first 
in the U])i)or waters the lower 
eour.so is Hooded in the early 
sunxmer. The total length is 2,500 
m., and the basin area (182,000 sip 
m. Ot her tributaries arc tlie Liard, 
Great. Bear, aixd Feel. Fish abound 
in the Mackenzie, and its valley 
and banks eojxtain (uxal-seams, salt 
dejKjsit.s, polroloum, natural gas, 
and lar-sjirings. Nee Athabaska ; 
Peace ; Slave. 

Mackenzie. District of the 
North-West Territories, Canada. 
Named after t.ho explorer Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, it wjis [)art 
of the territ.ory purchased by the 
Dominion from the Hudson’s Bay 
(k). It lies between the Aretha 
Ocean on t.lu*. N. and Alberta and 
Saskalehowan on the S. To tbc: W. 
is Yukon, t.o the E., Keewatin. 
Mackenzie was nuide, 1920, a dis- 
trict of t.he North-West Territories. 
Area 527,490 sq. m. 

Mackenzie, Siii Auexan dkr (c. 
1755 1820). Bril isli explorer, I>orn 
at lnv(u’ne.ss. lie enl(u*ed .siuwicui 

Norl'll- 
VVi«t, 'Ii’iu' tV.m- 




I know- 

1 (lisp a t ehed 

Sir A. Mackenzie, f r o m (J h i |> | ) o - 

British explorer ^^.yan, I.ako 

A/U:r L«((!roncc , , , 

Al.habaska, on 
an expodition to explore the un- 
known N.W., in the eonrso of 
which ho discov(U*ed the outlet 
of the river which beans his ixanici, 
and penetrated to the Arctic Sea. 
In 1792 ho set out to reach Hu^ 
Pacific, and iiftcr nine months of 
except ional hardship succeeded 
and returned to Ohippewyan. In 

1801 he published an account of his 
explorations. Ho was knighted in 

1802 and died near Dunkeld, 
Perthshire, March 11, 1820. 

Mackenzie, AuiXANomi (1822 
-92). Caixadian politician. Born 
near Dunkeld, Jan. 28, 1822, he 


emigrated to Gaiuida when 20. At 
first he workcHl as a mason, hut. 
later .set up for himH(4f as a buikhw 
at Sarnia, Ojit., and became inter- 
ested in lo(;al i)()]ilics. In 1801 
he entered the legislature of Caji- 
ada as a Liberal, In 1807 he was 
sent to tlio Dominio)! house of 
(umimous, wlnu'c be led the oppo- 
si(i(m, Ixa’ug simullxineously trea- 
Hunu' of his owm provimu^. When 
MacclonalfPs government, was de- 
fecated at tb(c general eleelion of 
1873, Mackenzie beciaine the Domi- 
nion’s seciond firemier, but in 1878 
wais driven from powtu- by the 
advoecates of a ])oliey of proleethm. 
He resigned llio parly leachcrship 
in 1878, but remaimed in the hou.s<c 
unlii bis death at Tor()nto, April 
17, 1892. 

Mackenzie, Sin AnEXANumt 
GAiviimiOLi. (1847-1935). Ihitish 
mnsicia,ix. Born in Edinburgh, 

Aug. 22, 184-7, 
h e w a s t. h e 
most distin- 
guislu'd of a 
f a m i I y o I 
musi(4anH ex- 
tending OV(U* 
f o u r g(cn(cra.- 
tions. He slu- 
di(cd t.lu' violin 

l.> 

t.luc Royal 
Aeadc'my of Musie, soon gaining 
tluGving’s M(jhohirHbi[). Afl(cr living 
HOimc ycsirs in Flortmeic, he was 
appointtsl primapal of the K.,A.M. 
in 1888 a,nd r(4,ir(cd in 1922. 4\)r 
several ye-ars Im eonduc.Hcd the 
eoneorls of the Philbarmonie So- 
eiet.y in London, He was knigbte<I 
in 1895, and diced Aiu’il 28, 1935, 
His most sucuscssful works anc 
thoH(c uiiitional in (ibaraeter blue 
Tine Gottar’s Sat.urda,y Night, , 
Seot.tisli rlutpsodiiiH, SeoHish pia.no 
eonetTto, an<l Hue overim’e Brit- 
annia. 

Mackenzie, Sir (Edwaru Mon- 
TAUUn) (loMRTON (b. IS8.3). British 
writer. Son of Ed ward, and bro- 
ther of k’a,v, 


? ■ 


Gomi)ton((y.'a.), 
luc wa.H born a.t 
W. HartkqiooL 
Jan. 17, 1883, 
a,nd ediKcated 
at S. Faul’s 
a e h 0 o 1 a n d 
Magdalen Col- 

leg(‘, Oxford. Oomptou 

1I(‘ mad(5 hiH Maokeiizio, 

reputation as a British writer 

novelist with (Jarnival, 1912 (dra- 
matised ilui saimc yisir), axid 
aehicived popular sueei^ss with 
SinisRcr Street, 1913-14 ; day and 
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Pauline, 1915; Sylvia Scarlett, 
1918, and a sequel Sylvia and 
Michael, 1919. During the hirst 
Great War he was military contiol 
officer at Athens, 191tl and diicc- 
tor of the Aegean intelligence ser- 
vice, 1917. His experiences in 
Greece inspired Extremes Meet, 
1928 ; Gallipoli Memories, 1929 ; 
Athenian Memories, 1931 ; and 
Greek Memories, 1932 (with- 
drawn after prosecution under the 
Official Secrets Act, but reissued 
1910). Later novels included 
Extraordinary Women, 1928 ; The 
Darkening Green, 1934; The hour 
Winds of Love; The East Wind, 
1937; The South Wind, 1937; The 
West Wind, 1940 ; West to North, 
1940 ; The North Wind, 2 vols., 
1944, 1945; The Vital Flame, 194(5 ; 
Whisky Galore, 1947 (iilmed 1950, 
Mackenzie playing the ship’s cap- 
tain). Vol. 1 of Eastern Ei)ic 
appeared in 1951. 

Rector of Glasgow university, 
1931-34, literary critic to the 
Daily Mail, 1931-35, joint editor 
with Christopher Stone of The 
Gramophone from 1923, he was 
knighted 1952. A lover of islands, 
he lived on Capri, Herm and then 
Jethou (Channel Is.), and Barra. 
He moved to the homo counties, 
1947, to Edinburgh, 1953. 

Mackenzie, Sm George (163C- 
91). A Scottish lawyer. Born at 
• Dundee, he became king’s advo- 
cate 1077. He 
ruthlessly pur- 
sued the Co- 
venanters, ap- 
f)lying the law 
relentlessly and 
i n geniously , 
boasting that 
ho never lost a 
case for the 
king. But 
although so 
harsh in the discharge of his duties 
that he became known as Bloody 
Mackenzie, he observed the strict- 
est legal formality. In his Vindica- 
tion he defended torture as amean.s 
of obtaining evidence ; and he used 
it with savage thoroughness. Ho 
inaugurated the period of persecu- 
tion known in Scotland as the 
Killing Time. He died at West- 
minster, May 8, 1691, and was 
buried in Greyfriars churchyard, 
Edinburgh, JConsuU Sir George 
Mackenzie, King’s Advocate, his 
Life and Times, A. Lang, 1909. 

Mackenzie, Henry (1745-1831). 
A Scottish writer. Born in Edin- 
burgh, and educated there, he first 
took up the law as a profession. 
His chief interest, however, was 
in literature, and during his long 





Henry Mackoazia, 
Scottish writer 



Sir G. Mackenzie, 
Scottish lawyer 
After Kneller 


life he was intimate with all tlu^ 
literary ccl(d)riti(ss of his tinu^ 'S’Ik' 

M ai 1 o f t’e( > U u g, 1 7 7 1 , w 1 * i i t< m u I u 1 ( n- 

th(‘ inlliumce of 
Sterne, (‘njiiye<l 
gr(‘at vogue in 
itH tim(\ It 
furnislu'd Ihi’' 

nicdviianu^ by 
w h i e li i t H 
iiuthor hastnuM* 

M i 11 e e h e n 
known. Mn,e- 
kenzu', who wan 
one of the (Inst 
to recognize the geniiis of lUiniM, 
died Jan. 14, 1831. 

Mackenzie, Sin ,1 am kh (1853 
1925). British [iliysieian. Filuea,- 
ted at Kclinhurgh univensily, and 
Vienna, he was in pnietice at 
Burnl<‘y from 1879 till 1997. In 
1907 lie S(‘ttled in London as a 
consulting physi<aa,u, ami made a 
Eurofican re]mtation l)y liis work 
and writings. in 1915 he was 
knight('<l and (‘Ua’ted F.R.H. Ills 
writings include The Study nf Mm 
Pulse, 1 902 ; 1 iiseascs of tlu‘ 1 1 ('U.iJ, 
1907 ; The Future of Medieims 1919. 
Ho died Jan. 2(5, 1925. ( ^oiLvtll lih^ 
R. McNair Wilson, 192(5. 

Mackenzie, Bin Morki.i, (1837- 
92). British surgeon. Born at 
Leytori.stono, Ksse.x, July 7, 18.37, 
he took his 
M.D. degree at 
the Lon d o u 
University, 

18(52, and win- 
ning ilic flack- 
sonian pri/.(' of 
the Royal Gol- 
lego of Sur- 
geons in 18(53, 
with an es- o 
say On the 
Pathology 

of the DiHeases of the Laryn.x, di^- 
voted the rest of his prolVsHional 
life to that study. He lu'lpcd to 
found the hospital for disi'a-si's of 
the throat in King IStriH't, Goldim 
Square. In 1887 Juk diagnosis of 
the illness of the Gernian crown 
prince, later Emperor bT'CitlerhJv 1 1 1 
{q.v.), rouacd international contro- 
versy. Mackenzie wrote FrcdiuhJv 
the Noble, 1888. He was knightial 
in 188 I A pioneer of the use of 
the lavyngoHC(){)e in England, his 
most important work is Manual of 
Diseases of the Throat ami Nohcn 
2 vols., 1880-84. Ho died Feb. 3, 
1 892. Consult Lives, H , R, 1 1 aw<4H, 
1893 ; R. S. Stevenson, 194(5. 

Mackenzie, Samuee (1785 ' 
1847). British painter. Born 
2S, 1785, ho worked as a her(l-l)oy 
and as a superintendent of stomv 
hewers in the N. of Scotland. At 
the age of 25, when he was eui- 


ployed hy a uunhlc cidtiM' in Ediu 
huigh, 111 ' canu' under (lu' inllu 
('nc(^ of Itai'hurn. jind .siudird poi 

‘ “ rir 


(>* 


rim 



jii’ah.-painl in,", in hifi tJiuli 
ilulo'H of ( hirdon and Rovhui'f'lu^ 
eomuiifiaioimd a mnnhrr of works 
IVom him, ami Lord Bmu'diimi 
wa.s aiuoii!'; his siKi'rs. Ih' was luu^ 
of till' orif'Jual ummlmrs (if (he 
ScolMsh .Xcadmuy. and (Ahifulisl 
H'gularly iVoiu LS29 (o lS-l(i, shnw' 
ing mainly jmrti’aiis. A man of 
\vid(' cuH.nrc, luMliod in Ihlinhuip.li, 
Jan. 2.3 1817. 

Miickesuie, Siu 3 ’uom am ( LSI ( 
1939). Scodiih horn N('W Z<‘alaml 
sfiaicaman. A nalnm ol lhrmhur,gh, 
lu' Wits ('d uca4('d a I ( M a !*di, N.Z, Ih' 
tmlma'd Mu' hr/islalun' in ISS7, and 
lu'Id vn-rioua g;ov<'rnnum(. poata, 
Ix'ing; prime minisli'i' in 19P2. Lai('r 
he was ln!,f;li cnmunsiuoimr in Loin 
don, retiring in 1929. Hi' wan 
knighit'd in 1916, nqinavnled hia 
(‘omdii'V all llu' pi'am^ coid'erc'imc, 
1919, a’nd in 1921 joimal (!m New 
Zi'aland Icgisla ( iv(' couimik Ih* 
dud F('h. I L 1939. 

Mackenzie, Wn-uvu (IV9I 
1868). BriMiili auiyvoM. Born A[)nl 
29, 1791, lh(' non ol‘a muslin mami 
r/udiinu', )u' wan cdimatcd al, Glam 
gow grammar ludmol and uni\(‘r« 
sily, and si iidiial mi'dicme m Glufs 
gow, Loudon, and (in t 111' ('( ml iiumi,, 

ll(^ H|i('ciahti(Ml in nphihalmic niir 
gi'i’V, waa one of ( h(' f(mndc’rri ol llm 
(IhiHgnw (\vc iiiliniiary, 1821, and 
ill 184,3 was among; (he mupyona 
who iHSMMVcd Mm ni'wly instil iMial 
ri‘llowshi(> of l h(' Bo.s al ( 'ollrgit' of 
Surgeons ol IGiy.la^d imuiu tn niitstt. 
In 1838 he was a|ipniidc(l surggon 
oeulisli (o Mm <|m‘('n in iScotland. 
II In Praclieal 'ri'catisi' on llu' Din 
('a.H(‘H of till' Eye* 1830, u.'ns tla' 
Htandard hook nnlil llu' im 
vimMon of (In* oiihl halmos(m|H' in 
)Hf>L I’evolnMoinseil Gk' diagnosis 
and Ircatmmd, ol' intraocular dia 
casts IL^ wisitt' Ht'Vtu'al oGas' (r<Mt 
Mhcs nn Mu' suigery of Mu' vyi\ fit' 
dlt'd n(i Glasgow, July 39, LH6H. 

MackeiwiCi Whs.iau Lyon 
( 1795 18151 ). Scottish horn ('ana 
dian polilieian, Born n»*ar Ihunhs', 
M a r t'. h 12* 

1795, !u* end- 
grattsl to (’am 
ada in IK29. 

In 18 24 h(' 

HtarM'd a pa 
nt'r, 'ITu' Go- 
lonial Advti- 
eatt*, in orths’ 

l^tl itit 11 S tllt( ^ 

...o a. O' WuUiua L. Matiktiasslti* 
cnm.tmt.t nut it Cjwuuliwi imhticiwi 

in Lpper ( am 

da at the arhitrn ry nets of a smalt 
contrnlling clique.' 

M(*anwink% in 1828, Mindom'/.k 
had. been cltaded to th»' legislatuwt 
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l)ui ho vvaH oxp(^ll(‘(l and, in spite of 
repeaiod ro-olec-tions, was not 
allowed to sit until 1S34, when his 
pa.rliy secured a, luajorily in the 
house. DefeadcHl in ISIh), Maeken- 
/iio bef>;a,n to advoeatc^ republitain 
doc;triru‘.s, and spoke of seeurin^^ 
his ends by force, founding for this 
purpose a new t)a.per, Tlu; (dnsti- 
tulion. lie was soon in toueJi with 
tiiC! rel)(‘ls in Lower (kinada, and in 
Nov., IS.'n, he. H(d up a provisional 
government, (dlk'eiing a forces lu' 
marelied towards Toronto, but this 
rising was soon e.rushed, and he 
thal to the U.H.A. M(^ was ini- 
prisoTK'd brii'ily in 1S39 for a 
linuieh of U.S. neutrality laws, 
tihen support'd hiinsi'lf in the 
U.S.A. by journalism until in 1R49 
In* was allowed to return toOuinada. 
In ISdl lu' re-onticred the legisla- 
ture but, n^signed in 1858, Me died 
at Toronto, Aug. 21), 1 8()1. ( UrmuU 
Life and Times, 0, Lindsey, 18(52, 
abridged ed. 11)01). 

Mackerel. Kisli of the family 
Seombridae, which, including the 
tunny, are all distinguished by 
their rouTuhal bodies, very small 
scales, and the form of the dorsal 
tins. 'They arc found in mosti 
parts of the world, three species 
occurring in Lurope, including 
the common mackerel {^('omhor 
fironibru.s'). It varies in lengtli from 



Mackerel. Specimen of the fish which 
forms a staple article of food 


14 18 ins. and is readily recog- 
nized hy il.H bluish -green back, 
ba,rred with black, and it.a silvery 
umhu’-side. Its range extends 
from Norway to the Oanarios and 
ineliuh's tlio Mediterranean. 

Around t/he Lrittsh coasts the 
mackerel migrat.es in a remarkable 
nmnner. In winter it is found 
in the Atbintie at some distance 
from slioni ; but/ about May it 
n,i)proa(‘.h(^H the hind in largo 
schools, and is abnnda,nt olf the 
(lornish coast until July. It reap- 
IKuirs in Scy)i. for about- a month, 
i)Ut is virtiuaby absent, from Nov. 
t ill the following spring. Olf t.ho 
L. coast of Lngland t.lie schools 
a.ppoa.i‘ in May-Jum^, and again in 
Sept.,-()ct. It is believed that t.ho 
spring visit is for the purpose of 
spawning, and tlu^ autiuuin one for 
pursuing swarms of fry, 

The food of the maekcirel in 
spring eonsists niainly of minute 
(irustaiHuins, but iu autumn ol' 
young sprats, pilcliards, a,nd sand 
eolw. Spawning takes place in the 


spring and early summer, the 
female depositing* from 300,000 to 
(550, 000 eggs, which float a,t the 
surfacie of the sea. 'riiese hat ch in 
about a week, according to the t.tmi- 
perature of iho. water ; and it is 
believed that, the lish become adult 
ah about three years. Mackerel 
lishery is eonducd.cd in seine and 
drift net.H, and the eal.eh is often 
enormous. 

Mackerel Sky. Name popu- 
larly applied t.o a sheet of high 
cloud eonsistiug of .small glol)ular 
masses or whit(^ flakes arrang(‘d in 
patter ns. In weathesr lore a mac- 
kerel sky is associated with ebangc- 
able weather, but it has really 
litt le signilie.anco as an aid to fore- 
casting. 

Mackinac. Island and city of 
Michigan, U.S.A., in Mackinac co. 
The cil.y, which i.s c. 2.50 m. N.W. 
of DotToit, stands on the N.E. 
shore of Ma.ckina(! Island, and was 
chartered as a (sity in 1000. Pop. 
(1050) 1,014. 

'^riie island, 3 m. long and 2 m. 
wide, lies at the N.W. end of Lake 
Huron at the entrance t.o the 
Straits of Ma.ckinac, a navigable 
ehanucl 4 m. wide eonnect.ing 
Lakes Huron arid Mie:higa,n, and 
s(y)arating the uyrpru* a.ud lower 
peninsulas of Michigan state. 
Formed of rock, free from swamps, 
and naturally beautiful, th(‘ ishuul 
is a popular summer I'csort ; 05 p.c. 
of it is a state park. Odio priruupal 
( h’e.'it Lakes steamers stirve it. No 
motor cai-H arc iiermilted on the 
island. Pnm, maek-in-aw. 

A British garrison oc^caipied Fort 
Mackinac on the mainland in 1761. 
The fort was removed to the island 
in 1780-81, becoming the defence 
st.rongliold of the U.S. North-West 
Territory. The British captured it 
in 1812, withdrawing only after the 
conclusion of the treaty of (ihont, 
Doc., 1814. John Jacob Astor’s 
company, which hari a monopoly 
of the for trade in the Great Lakes 
region, was centred here 1817-34. 

McKinley, Mount. Peak of the 
Alaska range, loftiest in N. 
America. On the Sushitna-Kusko- 
w i m divide, it 
rises to an alt. of 
20,4(54 ft. 

McKinley, 

William (1843- 
11)01). President 
of tlio U.S. A. 

Born at Niles, 

Ohio, Jan. 20, 

1843, of Scottish- 
I rish descent, ho 
fought in the Civil 
War, and after 
being (uillod to the 
bar. 1867, settled 


for the rest of his life at Canton, 
Ohio. Republican member of con- 
gress 1877-91, as chairman of the 
ways and means 
e o m m i 1 1 e e , 

1890, li(^ passed 
urisiieci'ssfu 11 V 

sponsoriol the 
p r o t- e c i i o n i s i 
tariff called by 
In's name. Hav- 
ing twice served 

as govm’iior of Ohio, ho was elected 
to the iiresidency in 1806 on a 
policy of protiuitive tariffs and thc^ 
gold standard ; and his adminis- 
tration saw tariffs raisc'd to thidr 
highest’ ])oint in U.H. hi, story. 

The chief extcwnal events of his 
term weri^ th(^ ac-quisition of 
Hawaii, 1898, and the war with 
18p:iin, 1898, whitdi resulb'd in th(‘ 
anno.xation of Puerto Rico, tht^ 
Philippine'S, and Guam in 1809. 
Re-t9e(‘ted in 1909, Medvinlt'y was 
shot, Se'pt. (5, 1901, by 'Leon 
Czolgosy, an Anu'i'iean aiuirehisi 
of Polish extraction, at- tlu' Ihin- 
Anu'riean Ex])nsition at Buffalo, 
and died on Si'jit. 14. Tlumdori' 
Roosevelt, the* vit?e-presid('nt, siun 
(s*ed('d to the* presidenev. Cornu, if. 
Lives, J. W. Tylc'r, 19()1 ; E. T. 
Roe, 1913. 

During MeKiuh'y’s presidcsncy 
relations between Croat Britain 
and the U.S. A. had been cordial, 
while the paHba’pation of American 
forces in t.ho (expedit ion which wont 
t.o Peking to suppress the Cbiruesie 
Boxers in 1900 marked it s first ap- 
pcaratuee as a world power. 

Mackintosh, Siu .1am ns (1765- 
1832). A British philosopher and 
historian, Born at Alldourio on 
Loch Ness, Oct. 24, 17(55, he atten- 
ded lectures at King’s College, 
Aberdeen, and studied medicine at 
Pldinbnrgh. Having graduated in 
1787, he removed to London, hut 
abandoned modi cine for the law, 
and was called to the bar in 1795. 
In 1791 ho had published a justifi- 



Mount McKinley. The snow-clad peak in central 
Alaska, near the Arctic circle 
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cation of the French Revolution, 
Vindiciae Gailicae, in reply to 
Burke, for which the national as- 
^ sembly gave 
i him the title of a 
* French citizen. 
In 1803 he de- 
fended Peltier, 
a French re- 
fugee charged 
with having 
libelled Napo- 
leon. During 

import- 

Aitcr Latvrence „ • ■ 

ant positions 

in Bombay, and then as a Whig 
entered the house of commons. He 
was professor of law at the East 
India College, Haileybury, 1818-24. 
He died May 30, 1832. A repre- 
sentative of the Scottish school of 
philosophy, in his Dissertation on 
the Progress of Ethical Philosophy, 
1831, Mackintosh advocated a 
modified form of utilitarianism. 
He also wrote History of the 
Revolution in England. Consult 
Life, R. J. Mackintosh, 183(5. 

Macklin, Charles (c. 1697- 
1797). Irish actor and dramatist, 
whose real name was McLaughlin. 
After some 
years with a 
strolling com- 
pany, he made 
his first ap- 
pearance at 
Dnury Lane, 
under the 
name of Mech- 
lin, as Brazen 
in The Re- 
cruit i n g 
Officer, Oct. 

31, 1733. He was the original 
Colonel Bluff in Fielding’s Intrigu- 
ing Chambermaid, and took the 
part of Squire Badger in the same 
author’s Don Quixote in England. 
He acted at The Haymarket and 
Covent Garden, also in. Dublin, 
and achieved enormous success as 
Shylock. Peachum, Polonius, and 
lago were among his other parts, 
which also included Sir Archy 
McSarcasm and Sir Pertinax Mc- 
Sycophant in his own farce. Love h 
la Mode, 1759, and comedy, The 
Man of the World, 1781 . Notorious 
for his quarrels and lawsuits, he 
retired in 1789, and died July 11, 
1797, being buried in S. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, Macklin was an 
excellent comedian, who set his 
face against “ gagging,” an ex- 
cellent if exacting teacher, and 
a capable stage- manager. 

Maclagan, William Dalrymple 
(1826-1910). British prelate. Born 
in Edinburgh, June 18, 1826, the 
son of a doctor, he was educated 



at the university there u iul (Mi(('r‘(‘(l 
the Indian army in 1817. LcNiving 
in 1852, he went, to Peterliou.sts 
(farnbihlgc, wa.s ordaincul in l(Sr>(), 
and after serving a.s a euratt* was 
made vicar of S. Ma.ry’.s, N(uv- 
ington, in 186!), and ofS. Mary Ab- 
bots, Kensington, 1875-79. N('xt 
he was made bishop of Ijelibcdd, 
and in 1891 arehbislK>[) of \h)rk. 
He died Se[)t. 19, 1910. Maelagan 
wrote the hymn, Tlu* 8a, inks of (hxl 
See. Life, F. D. How, 191 1. 

Maclaren, Alexander (182(5- 
1910). British divine. Born in 
Glasgow, Eeb. 11, 182(5, he began 
his miiii.stry at Portland (’luipid, 
Southampton, in 1846. ''Dm yi'ars 
later he was called to tlui jiasl.orat.e 
of Union Chapel, Ma,n(‘be.ster, w lien', 
the clocpienee of his pn^a-ebing 
made his name wicUdy known, 
together with his works on biblical 
subjects. In 1905 he pr(‘, sided over 
the Baptist congress. He di(Ml May 
5, 1910. 
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Maclaren, ARciriBALO (Hmp* 
BELL (1871-1944), English crick- 
eter, born in Mamdu^sier, Dec. I, 
1871. From a 


preparatory 
school at Els- 
tree he went to 
Harrow, where 
he made 
name a.sa crick- 
cter. In 1890 
he began to 
play for Lanca- ^ 
shire, and in 
1894 was made 
captain. He was a member of tb(^ 
team that went to Australia in 
1894-05, and captain of tho.se that 
wont in 1897-98 and in 1 901-02. I u 
England ho filayed against (In wA us- 
tralians in five of their tours, being 
captain in 1899, 1902, a.nd 1909. 
The score of 424 made by him at 
Taunton against Somerset in Jidy, 
1895, stands as a record in English 
first-class cricket. Ho died Nov. 


A. C. Maclaren, 
Enijlish crickotor 


17, 1044. 

Maclaren, Ian (1850-1907). 
Pseudonym of John Watson, 8(^ot- 
tish autlior and divine. Born at 

Manningtree, 
Essex, Nov. 3, 
1850, and calu- 
cated at Stir- 
ling grammar 
school and 
Edinburg h 
university, he 
entered the 

E r 0 

Church of Scotland at Edinburgh. 
During 1875-80 ho was minister at 
Logiealmond and at S. Matttuiw’s, 
Glasgow. In 1880 ho wont to 



S(dt(»}i Fork Frcsbylcrian ( diiuMdi, 
Liverpool, wbi<di for 25 years, 
(hrongb his pi'(';t(dnng ami p('rson- 
alil.y, was omi of ( lu^ imtsi, inllncn- 
(lia.l of i(s (hMiominafioM in Fngbind, 
In LS!)4 W'at.son pnldislu'd B<\sidc 
the Boniii<i Bih'i’ BiihIi, vvhi(di 
brongld. him fiinic ns n. (bdim\'itor 
of Scotlisb lilc and (idi)i,ra.(d.('r, 
Ihougb crilics (diarga'd liiin with 
simliinicnl.alily and idi'alisation. 
d’lui Sfiim^ bmlts aia^ fo b(^ fonnd in 
The Days olhVnId La iig;Nym\ 1895, 
and Ka.tc ( !ai'n('gi(\ 189(5, W'alson 
also wro(.c on (ibcnlogi(‘al snbj(U‘(,N 
umh'i' liii-i ov\'n nanu*, imla.bly Tlu^ 
Mind of |.b(^ Maist<n’, 189(5, an unor- 
liliodo.K sl.udy or.l(»MnM ('briMt., lb* 
(bhd at Moiinf PkvaHaiit. Iowa., 
May 6, 1907. 

MacLaiu'in, Colin ( l(5!)S 1 71(5), 
Scotl.isli mailuMna ( icia n. Itorn at 
Kilniodnii, Argyll.'<liir(\ ,nid ('dm 
cai(.('(I a(. (ilaMp;ow inii veraity, Iks 
t.ook Ids (!(*!', re(^ in niatlKunatica at 
15, .'UK I in 1717 was maah' prolcssor 
of ina.l.lKunal icH at Mari.scbal 
(’olI(*g(\ A b('i'(l('(^ii. In 1719 Ik' 
was niiub' a. (ollou (*r (In^ Royal 
So('icl.y, and in 1725 pi'(»lcasor of 
matlu'uiatics at F.dinbm’p,h, In 
1 7*1(1 bt* was a.W!U'(l('d, v\itb I5(M'- 
nonilli juid Elder, Hk^ Fim'UcIi Aca,- 
demy pri'/.(' for a. diani'rtatiou on the 
tid('M. He (.ook part ajiL'iin it flu' 
5’oimg Pri'lAiider, 17*15, in the oi’* 
gani/.ation of the (b'lema'M of Edin- 
burgh, iuid us a. (’('suit of priva.fion 
died at \'orlc, diini^ 1 1, 171(5. 

Ma.eLaurin was oni' of llm moat, 
brilliaad. inatlauna tieians of tln^ 
I Stb ('(‘utiiry, rjuikinv; m^vt (.o Now* 
1 . 011 . Ilo wrol.e on curvi'M, Mk' mo. 
(ion of Iluids and a (.(.ra.c(.ionn, and 
was the aiiflior of ibe iniporlanf. 
tluMiry in (1 k^ dincri'iifial caicniu.s 
known by bis nainiL by mi'ana ol 
whieb a. fimclion of one variable 
may be expaaub'd in (.erma of as- 
eimding intog>'al powm’s of (be 
varia.ble. He piiblislK'd ( hamul idea. 
Drganiea., 1735 (in Idiilos(»|)bieal 
J’ra.HHa.etiona) ; Tuaitiai^ on Flux- 
ions, 17-12, in deb'iici^ of Newton 
a.ga,inst Bisliop B('rlvel('y ; and an 
unlinishi'd Tu'atise on Algybra., 
1718. 


Maclay,l(isEiMt 
IhT liARON (1857 
HhipewmT. Bern 



British shipowner 

UUHMrll 


Baton Mac lay, 
Hiril). Bril.isli 
S('i)(.. (5, 1857, 
be wn-H edU” 
eated a.t (dlas- 
gow, and en- 
(ered llu^ alilp- 
ping indnairy, 
tdl.ima.tcly be- 
(‘oming head of 
Ma<(daiy and 
M a c I n t y Le, 
‘ibi()ovvncrH of 
(Rasgow. In 
191(5 be was 
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appointed Hiiipf)inp: controller, and 
occupio(3 thiH poal until ii.s abolition 
1921. A nnunbi'F of tlu' war ead)in> 
et, 19 IS, created l)aron(‘t 1914, 
baron 1922, luMlital April 24, 1951, 
and wan Hnccc(‘(l<‘d by hia (ddeat 
survivinjj; (2rd)Kon Joac'ph (b.lS99). 

Maclean^ Srn Donald (IS(> 4™ 
1992). Britisli politiciaiL The son 
of Jobn Maclean of Tirec^, lu^ waa 
trained as a aoheitor and Ix^aian 
to practiae in Ijondon. In 190(1 he 
waa elected laberaJ M.D. for Bath. 
In 1910 he waa ndairiual by Pee- 
bles and S(dkirk, and in 1911 lie wa,a 
made deputy chairman of com- 
mitteea. All the Lilxa'al UauU'ra 
lost thcsir scats at the gmicral elec- 
tion of 1918, and he was ehoaen aa 
l(‘ader by the remnant of the party 
in parliamiatt, diachar^ring the duty 
until the return of Aaipiith to 
Iiarliament in 1920. In 191(5 he 
waa made a privy councillor, and 
in 1917 he was kniyhted. He 
dic'd Jan. 15, 1992. 

Maclean, Kaid Sir Harry 
A UR ELY DIS (1848- 1920). British 
soldier. Born Juno 15, 1848, he 
(' n t c' r e d t h (‘ 
a r m y a n d, ‘ 
stationc'd in 
Gibraltar in 
1 8 7 (5, h e 
crossed to 
Morocco, was 
introduced to 
t h e suit a n 
Mulai Hassan, 
and c'litered his 
service, becom- 
ing insfiructor 
to th(‘ Moroccan army and jirinci- 
pal counsellor of the sultan. 
Adofiting Moorish habits and eu.s- 
toms, ho remaiiK'd loyal in his 

k’ 

British sympathii's, and in 1901 
was knighb'ci for Ids services to the 
(unpire. In 1907 he was captured 
by Baisuli, and remained a piis- 
oner until ransomed for £20, ()()() 
sGvc'u months later. He diiM at 
Tangit'r, Keb 4, 1920. 

MacLeish, ARoiiiRALr) (b. 
1892). Anu'riean poet. Born May 
7, 1892, and (*ducated at Yale, ho 
was instructor in government at 
Harvard, 1919-21, and from 1929 
to 1990 (hwoted himself to litera- 
ture. Editor of Fortune, 1929-98, 
he became lil)rarijuii of congress in 
1999 and during 1944-45 he was 
assistant secretary of state. His 
public.ations included The Happy 
Marriage, 1924; Nobodaddy, 
1925 ; The Hamk't of A. Mac- 



Kaicl MaclBiin, 
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Lensh, 1928 ; Compiistador (award- 
ed Pulitzer prize), 1992 ; A Time 
to Spc'ak, 1941 ; A 94me to Act, 
1949, Of his radio v('rH<‘ dramas 
tlu' b('Ht-known included The Fall 
of the City, 1997 ; Air Kaid, 1998. 


McLennan, John Erruu.son 
(1827-81). British sociologist and 
anthropologist. Born at Inviu’miss, 
October 14, 1827, he studied at 
Aherdeim and Cambridge',, was 
(ia llcul i,o the Scottish bar, 1857, and 
Ixicamo |)arliam(Mitary drauglrls- 
inan for Scotland, 1871. His essay 
Primitive Marriage, 1805, in which 
he first dismissed the eus(,om of 
exogamy, iiiiuiguratod r(\sean4i 
into Hu' evolution of kinshif) and 
marriage. This and otlier (‘ssaya 
were eolleiited under Studies in 
Aueiiuit History, 1870. McLennan 
(licid -Line 14, 1881. 

MacLeod. Scottish elan. It was 
dividc'd mainly into the MacLeods 
of Li'wis, the bi*aneh of Tonpiil, 
and the MaoLi'ods of Harris, f.he 
brancih of J'ormod ; both branelu^H 
tracing th<4r ancc'stry to a rt'mote 
Laigh the Strong. 'Phere were 
other branches, the Macdjcods of 
Kaasay, in Inverness-shire ; ('ad- 
boll and Glennies, in Koss-shirc' ; 
and l)unv('gan, on the \V. coast of 
SkyiL AVer Clan ; Dunvi'gan. 
/Voa. Mae-loud. 

Macleod , F IONA. Ik'u-name 
und(‘r which William Sharf) (r/.r.) 
wrote a number of Celtic romaniu's. 

Macleod, Henry Dunnino 
( IS2I "1902). British economist, 
llorn in Edinburgh, March 91, 
1821, the son of Koderiek Maeh'od. 
M.P., lord-lieut(‘nant of Cromarty, 
h(‘ was ('ducatc'd at Edinburgh 
aeadt'iny, Eton, and Trinity Col- 
lege', Cambridge, and in 1849 was 
called to the' bar. His main int(*r(‘St 
was in economic questiuu.s, and he 
had aln'ady, in 1847, framed a 
Huee^essful and popular sehemu' of 
poor law relief, lirst employi'd on 
his fatlier’s e.slaU'., anel them e'lses 
whe'rii in Sceitland. His writings 
he'gan with The Theory anel Pra(',- 
tie(5 of Jianking, 1H5(>. In 1858 ap- 
pe'ared hia Elements of Be)liti(Mvl 
Economy, which, like the earlieu- 
work, went into seveu'al eelitions. 
H(^ started a Dictionary of Political 
Economy and wrote The^ Tlu'ory 
of Credit, 1889-91. Ht' died July 
H5, 1902. 

Macleod , J o iin J a m ios K i e u i a r d 
( 1876-1995). British physiolo- 
gist. Beirn near Dunkeld, Porth- 
ahire, Sept. 6, 1876, he was e'du- 
oat(d at Abe'rdeem and at Lt'ipzig 
nuiversity. Erom 1901 bo 1909 he^ 
held the Mackinnon reae'arch 
Bcholarship of the Koyal So<4e.‘ty, 
and from 1909 to 1918 was profevs- 
sor^ of physiology at Clevc'lanel, 
Ohio, subsetiuentiy ooeuf)ying sim- 
ilar positions at Toronto univer- 
sity and at Aberdeen. His niost 
imjiortant work was on the' nature 
of the- control of tlie metabolism of 
carbohydrates in the animal body, 


anel, t-ogi't-her witli Dr. Banting, 
with whom lu' sliared the' Nohe4 
prize for me'elieine in 1929, lu' 
achie've'el fame as one' of the elis- 
eove're'rs of insulin. Elemte'eJ F.K.S. 
in P.)29, h(‘ was a menuheu' of Hie' 
medieail re'se'areh eouneil, 1929 99. 
He' (lie'el at Abe'rdeam, March 1(5, 
1995. His nnme'ieins works iniihielc 
Practical Physioleigy, 19();{ ; Dia,- 
Ix'tes, 1919; a-nel (lai'hohyelrate'i 
Me'taheilism anel Insulin, 192(5. 

Macleod, Norman (1812-72). 
Britisli elivine anel antlior. He' 
vya,s born at Ca-nipb(4t-e)wn, Argylb 
shii'c, Jmn^ 9, 

1812, a.nel was 
(idue-ate'-d at- 
Clasgow anel 
E d i n bn rg b . 

Minister at 
varienis Seeit- 
tish ('.hurelics 
(Venn 1898 to 
1872, he be- 
came e‘,haipla.in 
to Queen V'ic- 
f-oria in Seeitland in 1857. Eelitor 
of Good Words, 18(50 -72, he was 
th(‘, author e)>f numeu’ems seu'inons, 
travi'.l Hke'te.lum, and storie's, in- 
(‘luding Re'mluiseemees eif a High- 
hind Pairish, 18(57. He' dii'el June' 
1(5, 1872, at Glasgow, where his 
memeiry is iK'rpe'tnateHl by a statue 
anel by the* Ma<4('0(i Memiorial 
Missiema-ry Institnt-e'. 

Maclise, Daniel (180(5-70). 
A British painter. Born at (tork, 
Jan. 25, 1 8(16, theson of a Bcotsmau, 

A 1 X a n d e r 
MejLeish, h<u*n- 
te'ri'el a hank, 
which he l(4‘t 
soem after to 
he'cemu' a stud- 
eait at tlus (Jork 
InsHtute^. Hes 
e'arly at tract t'el 
atlicntiieMi by a 
[H'oeil draw- 

ing ol 8ir 

Alter h, M. H (trd, H.A. \Va|t<T Seuitt 

in a Bookshelf) at ('ork, 1825, neiw 
in the Vic'teiria, anel Albert. Muse'emi. 
He' firaeiistul fiort,ra,it.H, mostly in 
fie'iunl. until aJik' to (ireitH'e'd t.ei 
Leindem, where' he e'litere'eUlu' K,A. 
schools in 1828 and gaine'd a gold 
rneelal lor his Choieo eif Heu-emle's, 
1891. He' was e'le'Cted A.H..A.. 1895, 
and K.A. in 1840. Maeb'se was one' 
of six artists chosen to jiaint eleytor- 
ations for the house of lords, and 
began work on the two gigantic 
liistorie^al (laintings, The' Meeting 
(M' Wcdlington and Bliieher Afte'r 
WateR'bo, (iniHlmel 1859, ami The* 
Death of Ne'lsorL linishe'd 18(54. 

In 18(5(5 Im eleedine^el tlm fire'si- 
dency of the Royal Aeademy, He 
drew and painted many port.raits, 
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including one of his friend, Charles 
Dickens, 1839, now in the National 
Portrait Gallery, and one of John 
Constable. He illustrated books, 
such as Moore’s Irish Melodies. 
His chief pictures are Malvolio and 
the Countess, 1840, and The Play 
Scene in Hamlet, 1842, both in the 
Tate Gallery ; Puck Disenchant- 
ing Bottom (R.A.), 1831 ; Snap 
Apple Night (R.A.), 1833 ; Merry 
Christmas in the Baron’s Hall, 
National Gallery of Ireland. He 
died at Chelsea, Apl. 25, 1870. See 
illus. Ainsworth, W. PI.; Campbell, 
T. ; Caxton. Gonmilt Memoir, W. J. 
O’Driscoll, 1871 ; The Maclise 
Portrait Gallery, W. Bates, 1883. 

Macmahon, Marie Edme Pa- 
trice Maurice (1808-93). French 
soldier and politician. Born at 
Sully, Loiret, 

June 13, 1808, 
he was a mem- 
ber of a family 
exiled from Ire- 
land for its loy- 
alty to James 
II. He entered 
the army in 
1827, and saw 
service in Al- Marshal Macmahon, 
geria. He com- French soldier 

manded a division in the Crimean 
War, and in Italy was responsible 
for the victory of Magenta, being 
made a marshal and duke of 
Magenta as a reward. During 1864- 
70 he was gov.-gen. of Algeria. 

In the Franco- Prussian War he 
held a high command, but he W'as 
defeated at Worth, and driven back 
bo Toul. He then took charge of a 
new force, which he led to Sedan, 
only, however, to be w'ounded and 
taken prisoner. Released at the 
peace, he was given the task of 
crushing the communist rising. 
In May, 1873, he became president 
of the republic, in succession to 
Thiers. By no means a convinced 
republican, he was suspected of 
favouring a restoration, and was 
too conservative for many of his 
.countrymen. A crisis in 1877 was 
not made less acute by his un- 
yielding attitude, and after 
another crisis in 1879 he resigned. 
He died Oct. 17, 1893. 

McMaster University. Educa- 
tional establishment at Hamilton, 
Canada. Founded in 1887, it w^as 
endowed by W. McMaster (1811- 
87). It sprang from a union of the 
Baptist college at Toronto with a 
college at Woodstock. A Baptist 
university, it specialises in training 
men a,nd women for evangelistic 
and inissionary work, but there are 
no religious tests for students. In 
1880 Woodstock College was sep- 
arated from it, but Brandon Col- 



lege, Manitoba, is afliliatod (o it'. 
The university has a large library, 
laboratories, and residctilinl halls 
for men and women. Originally 
established at Toronto, tho univer- 
sity was transferred to Hamilton 
in ‘ 1930. 

Macmillan, Huon Patti, son 
Macmillan, Baron {1873-1952), 
British lawyer. He wa.s born Fed). 
20, 1873, and 
educated at 
Edinburgh and 



Lord Macuullaii. 
British lawyer 


Glasgow uui 
versities. H e 
became an ad 
vocate in 1897 
and took silk in 
1912. In 192-1 
he became lord 
advocate for 
bcotland in the 
Labour ministry, and wa.s uinde a 
privy councillor. He acted as chair- 
man of a scries of eommi.s.sion.s, 
including the coal-mininy indii.slry 
dispute, 1925; the Briti.sh Pharma- 
copoeia, 1926 ; linanoc: and in- 
dustry, 1929, which LshiuhI the 
much-di8cu.s.scd Macmillan report'; 
mcome-tax law codiliealion, 1930; 
and Canadian banking, U)33. He 
was a lord of appeal in ordinary, 
from 1930 to 1939 anti from 1910 io 
1947 ; during 1939 40 ho was minis- 
ter of Information, tho first to hold 
that position in the Woeoud Grea,l 
War. Among oth(‘r positions lut 
occupied were chairman of tln^ Pil- 
grim trust ; member of tlu^ Carm'gio 
trust fortheuniversities of Heothiiul; 
chairman of tho court, University 
of London, 1929-4.3 ; chuirma'n ()f 
C.E.M.A., 1941-42, and a trustt'c of 
the British museum, JSoane muscnim, 
and national library of Scothuiid. 
Ho recciv<>d a life barony in 1930. 
He died Sept. 5, 1952, ILuninis- 
ccnces, A Man of Law’s Tale, ap- 
peared later in 1052. 

Macmillan, Daniel (1813 57). 
British publisher. Born at Ui)p(n’ 
Corrie, Arran, Bopfc. 13, 1813, he 

was edueatCMl at 
Irvine, ami after 
an apprcnti(!e- 
ship to a book- 
seller moved, in 
1831, to Glas- 
gow. Two years 
later ho obtain- 
ed employ mmit 
a t Cambridge. 
In 1843 he set 
up in biLsiness 
with his brother, Alexander (1818- 
96), as a bookseller in London, 
shortly afterwards returning to 
Cambridge. There, in 1843, ho began 
publishing books of a religious and 
scientific nature. Success induced 
mm io extend his field, and in 



Daniel Macmillan, 
British publisher 
After L, Dickinaon 


1855 be [tublislu'd WV.Ml'Wurd Ho 
follo\v(*d two later by I’on 

Brow'ii’sSehool Duy.s. lledi(Ml Jum 
27, IS57. rVo/.svd/Lil'e, T. lIugluNs 
1882 ; Lileof Alexamhu* Maemillan 
G. L. (Jra\’(\s, 1910. Srr M;iemillai 
Ik' Go. Ltd. 


MacDiillaB, IIakomd (b. 1891), 
Bnli.^h polilieian. A numiber of the 
publishing laiiiily, lu' was born 
Pel). 10, 1894, ('due,'il(Ml at Eton 
and BaJIiol, and .m(U’V(m 1 in Franc’e 
during the First' Great War. 
A.D.('. t,o the goveiaior geiuu'al of 
Ga.nad}ii, 1919 20, In^ IxM-ann^ ( !<m- 
servji't'ive M.[\ for fSt'Oek(ona)n» 
4'e(\M in 1924. lie was (hdeapMl in 
1929, but' r(^-<4(M4ed in 1931, 
taining tlu' h<nM' until 1945, In 
Doe., 1942, lu^ wa.H senti as minister- 
residiml' to Iri'en<4i N. Afih’iu v\4nM'e 
aeonriiHiMl situafion bad dt‘velop(ul 
arten* the aiSMasNin.Ml ion oC Dnrian, 
and l■(nmulu'd iluaa^ until 1 915. In 
Dein H)44, ho vi.silod Atluais in 
aai (dlort' to idleeti an a/O’^'enKuit' 
bet'Weem tlu' Gi’(a>k govia-nnumt. 
and tho' E.A.M. Air mini.ster in tlu' 

“ oan-et a ker ” 
govm’nnaail. of 
1945, he lost 
his H<'a.| at tbt' 
Ipnun'al (dm'i 
lion. Eh'elod 
the Sana' yiair 

by Bromley at 

a by '('k'etion, 
he ridaimal tlu'i 
HmiJ in sub- 
wajumit (4<a'- 
tions. He was ministor of Housing 
1951 54, of Dt4enee, 1954 55, 
Fonngn HiH-rcdary, P45*'), eluuusdlor 
of ih(^ Exebegner. 1955 57. Ib^ 
Hueias'idod Sir Ant hony Ethm as 
prinu^ minister in Jan., 1957. 

McMillan, Maiuiaukt (1860 • 
1931). Britisli (Mlueaf ionist', Born 
at VV(>st<4iestm\ New ^^)rk State, 
U.S.A., duly 20, 1860, she was 
ta'ken to Invm’iN'HN when fiv(\ and 
waH <*dutaitie(l tlua't' mul in Switwa*- 



... . , 

Harold Maomillan, 
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land, A tmanhm'of the Bi'adford 
Koliool board, LS94 1902, sla^ 
[lioiUH'nal Hu* oauH(' of [)hyHi(*aJ 
(*duen'l'ion, aaid Hue(S'H.M[tdly earn- 
paigiu'd for rmslienl inspeeiions in 
Hohools. Among the m( 4 ioo 1 elinieH 
Htart(‘d by h(*r is the Deptford 
luadt'h e(*nir(* (1910), tin* largi'st In 
tho U.K, In 
1917 hIu* foum IT-'T'T 
d(*d the first' 
opou-air nurs 
cry aohool. She 
also founded 
,Raeh<*l MeMiL 
Ian college for 
training in- 
fanin’ t(*aeher.M 

to hei Bihttg,. British eduoatioaiat 
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SIk^ \\7i.s inai(l(i (1.1^*. I'', in 1017, {uid 
(Uf. in 1000. Shn dintl March 20, 
I0:U. ('onMiU Life, A. Mans- 
brid^o, 1002. 

Macmillan & Co., Ltd. Lrii- 
ish pnbliHfiin,i»; hon.s(‘ fonnd(Ml ai 
Cfanibrid^c, IHdO, by I)a,nicl a,nd 
Alc-\a,ndcr Macnulhin. For a shori 
Lime ilirn’o wan a branch in Abha’.s- 
^ate Str(Hd> but the l^ondon buwi- 
ncHM proper waw foimdial in ILmri- 
(‘if.a Sireei, (fovami Lardcm, in 
1858. Lemova! to I-ledCord SLreeL 
took |)lac(' in 1800, to hir^an’ i)rem- 
iscH near by in 1872, and to 8t. 
Martin’s Stre('t in 18f)7, two years 
after the business luul been re- 
formed as a limited company. 
Fducaitional and theological works 
are leading haitun^s of Macmillan 
lists ; but the authors published 
by the firm — including F. 1), 
Maurice, L(‘wis (larroll, T. H. Hux- 
ley, Hardy, Kipling, Yeats— re- 
present all branches of literature. 
('omuU The House of Macmillan, 
(t Morgan, 1040. 

Maemurray, John (b. 1801). 
British philosopher. He was born 
at Maxwellton, Kirkcudbright- 
shire, Hel). H), 1801, and educated 
at Robert (lordoii’s College, Aber- 
deen, Clasgow University, and 
Balliol, Oxford. Maemurray served 
iu tlu' First Oreat War and was ap- 
})()mted lecturer iu f)hilosophy, 
Manelu‘st(>r University, 1010. He 
was l('ll()vv, classical tutor, and 
Jowett IcctnrcM- in philosophy, 
lialliol (V)II(‘g(', 1022 -28, and Oi’otc 
I)rofc'ssor of philosoj)hy of Hie mind 
and logic, Loudon University, 
H)2S-44. Maemurray bcaaime pro- 
h\ssor of moral philosophy in Fdin- 
hiirgh University in I04-L Hisjmb- 
lishcd works iiuOmk^ Fnaalom in 
th<^ Mod(‘i’n World, 10,22; Fhilo- 
sophy of Communism, 10;}:i ; 
Itcason and FmoHoii, 10,25; 'flic 
(flue to History, 10,28 ; Chalhmge 
to the Churches, 1041 ; Construe- 
tiive (kmiocracy, 104.2. 

Macnagliten, 8i ii M 
I.,Msmn (lS.5.i 1021). British aid- 
ministrator. Born ,Iune 1(5, 185,2, 
lu' was (‘dueai- 
t(Ml at Ftou, 
n,nd in IS8f) 
heeame child' 
constable of 
iih(‘. criminal 
investigation, 

( 1(1 pa rtuient, 

Scotland Yard, 
lie r(‘f)reHent('(l 
the police on 
the eommit(<(‘e 
a|)pointe(l by 
AH(|uifti to in- 
(piirc into tlu^ idcnl.ilieation o 
criminals, 180,2 04, .He was chic 
of the cj’iminal ijivostigatioii do 



Sir Molville 
MacnaKhten, 
British 
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miwtt , 1 ; 107 / 


partment, 1003-12. Knighlnd in 
1007, he puh. Days of My Y(‘arH, 
1014. H(‘ died May 12, 1021. 

MacNalty, Snt AuTiiuii SAurrs- 
BURY (b. 1880). British physician. 
He was educated a4i 8. ( latiicrinc’s 
and (forpns, Oxford, and Uriivcr- 
Hity Colh‘g(' hospital, London, be- 
ing a medical inspector (O’ the lo(‘al 
gov(M'nmcnt boiird, ministry of 
M(‘a,ltli, 1010-25, and chief nnulical 
onic('r tiO the ministry of hh'alHi 
and board of Fducation, 10,25 -41. 
In 1041 h(i was appointed editor-in- 
cliicf of t.lic' olTicial medical history 
of iilu^ Second Croat War. Mac- 
Nalty, honorary physician to the 
king 10,27-41, was knighted 10,2(5. 

Maciiaughtan,8ARA ii (d. 1 01(5). 
British novelist. Daughter of a 
J.P., she spent much of her early 
life in visiting all parts of the 
world. She had experi(mee as a 
nurse in the Balkans, and in the 
Houth African War, having already 
achicived some sueeess with her 
first novel, Selah Harrison, 1800. 
On the outbreak of tln^ First ( Irc'ai 
War she went with a hospital unit 
to Antwerp, and in 1015 witli the 
Red CJross to Itussia, but nd.unu'd 
with broken lu^alth, and died in 
London, July 24, 101(5. Her many 
stories included The Fortmm^ (if 
Christina M‘Nah, 1001 ; A Lame 
Dog’s Diary, 1005; 2’he Fxixm- 
sive Miss Du Cane, 1007 ; Peter' 
and Jane, 1011. 

M‘Naughten Rules. The rules 
in Fnglish law for dc'ternuning 
when a ])erson ace.UH{Hl of a erinu^ 
is exempt from criminal r(‘si)onsi- 
bility for the act on the ground 
thaL h(^ was insane at the thne h(^ 
(lid it,. In 184,2 a jury foimd Daui(d 
M'NaughOm, who had shot Udwa-rd 
Drummoiuk H(am(d,ary of Fir 
Ivohert P(‘(4, tlu^ primo minister, 
mist.aking him for IVel (whom he 
was und(U’ tire tlelusion was jKM,'- 
seeuting him), not guilty on the 
ground t,hat he was insane. 2’he 
V(‘rdiet caused gi^uit-dissatisfaetion 
and as a n^srdt of a d(d)at,(' in Hie 
house of lords, t,hat house put to 
the judg(^H certain (piestionH to 
elarily th(‘ law. O’lu^ nmin elleet of 
tilunr a,nHW('rH, which came to he 
called the M'Nauglihm rul( 7 s, was 
that, to (wtablish a d(4'ence on the 
groutid of iiisanily, it must be 
prov(‘(l that at tlu^ time of coni- 
mittiing tlie act the* person aeemsod 
was labouring under such a defect 
of reason from distHiso of the mind 
that (uthor {a) he did not know the 
nature and (puility of the act he 
M^as doing or {h) ‘if he* did know 
what he was doing, he did not 
know that it was wrong. 

2’he rules wer<i subjected to 
much criticism. One objection was 


that a man, quite iusaiic in tin* 
ordinary s(ms(*,, may ncvH'rlJu'Uss 
he. W('il a\va,r(* l,ha,t ,'in aci, he is 
doing is wrong, but Ik* una,hl(^ he- 
caus(* of his insanity to ])r(W('nt 
himsc'lf from doing tlu* Uict. Such 
an ael, would not he u'ithin tlu* 
ruk's. Tht^ Homicichi Act,, 11)57,1.0 
some exlenl, rem(*di(*d this in 
charg(*s of murd(‘r by inlrodneing 
tlu* Scoots doctriiu*. of diminislu'd 
r(‘si)onsil)ility, 2'h(^ iwt f)rovi(l(Kl 
that a luu-Hon was gnilly not of 
mnrd(u*, but only of manslaughter, 
if he sndc'nMl from KU(‘.h abnorm- 
ality of mind as Mnbsta,nHa,lly to 
imiiair his la^sjionsibility for his 
acts a,nd omissioiiH. 

In Fcotland the rules were adop- 
ted to sonui ('xt(*nt, but tluvy w(m‘(^ 
not so prominent as in England. 
This is becansc the wi(l('r doctriiu^ 
of diminish(*d reHponsibilil.y had 
existed in Feotland umU'r tlu^ 
common law for m*arly a (aml.ury 
before it was recogni/aal by the 
law of Engla, nd, and f>lea.s of in- 
sanity were th(u*efor<^ less fr(K|(uen(,. 

MacNeice, Louis (h. H)07), 
A British jioot. Born in B(4fa,st, 
8e])t. 12, 11)07, h(^ was ('(luca,t(‘d 
at Marlborough 
a,n(l Ah'fl.oii ( 2>l- 
l(^ge, Oxford. 

L(‘(d,ui'er in clas- 
sics a,i Birming- 
ham Univ(*rsitv, 

11)30 3(5, and ‘in 
Ur(*ek at B('d- 
ford (l()ll(*g(*, 

London, he was 

from 11)41 a, louis MaoNoico, 

BriUsh poet 

programm(*s for tlu* li.B.C. His 
(‘a,rly poetry had soim'HnU's a 
hritlilc^ (juality, l)utd(*|>(,h had come 
wh(*n h(^ ]mbii,sh(*d Tlu^ Fuirth Corn- 
'P(*1 h, 11)38, and Autumn tlonrnal, 
11)31). Of his [)o(*tie (b'a,mas, Chris- 
to[)h(n' ColumhuH was broadcast on 
the 450Lh anniv(n’Ha,i’y of t.lu^ dis- 
covery of America, Oct, 12, 11)42 ; 
and 2’he Da,rk 2’ow(*r in 11)4(5. llis 
verse trans. of (hKdJm’s Fa,us(, 
(puhlislus! 11)51) was lu-oadcast 
11)49. C,()ll(‘cted [»o(*ms app(*a,r(‘(l, 
1949, T(*n Burnt Ollcrings, 1952, 
Ani.umn Scupud, 1954. MacN(*i(Hi 
pub. Th(^ Poetry of W. B. Y(^ats, 
1941 ; and c.ollai)orated with W. 11. 
Auden iu Lettersfrom bH'land, 1937. 

McNeile, Cvuiu (1888-1937). 
K,(7 iI minu^ of Sappeu’ (y.u.), author 
of Bulldog Drummond and oth(*r 
adv(mture Htories. 

M*NeiU, John (18,54 1933), 
A British evang(*list,. Born July 7, 
1854, at lloustou, Reurn'iWshirct, 
son of a foreman (|uarryman, lui 
was a railwaynuui htvrore (hmiditjg 
in 1877 to study for tlu* Pn‘sl)y- 
terian ministry/ After inuning at 
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Edinburgh and Glasgow _ univer- 
sities he was ordained in 1886. 
He acted as evangelist with D, L. 

Moody in Aber- 
deen in 1802, 
and conducted 
successful mis- 
sions in Great 
Britain and 
throughout the 
world- He was 
minister of 
Christ Church, 
J oiin lyi‘Neill, Westminster 
British evangelist Bridge Road, 
Baines t i 

L 0 n fl o n , in 
1908, and in 1910 moved to Free 
S. George’s Presbyterian Churcli, 
Liverpool. He died April 19, 1933. 

MacNeill, John Gordon Swift 
(1849-1926). Irish jurist and 
politician. Born in Dublin, March 
- 11, 1849, and educated there and 
at Christ Church, Oxford, he was 
called to the Irish bar in 1876. In 
1909 he was given the chair of 
constitutional law in the national 
university. As Nationalist M.P. 
at Westminster from 1887 lo 1918, 
he became an authority on pro- 
cedure. His motion disallowing 
the votes of the directors of the 
Mombasa rlv. defeated the Union- 
ist government in 1892. He pro- 
cured the abolition of flogging in 
the British navy, established the 
principle that cabinet ministers 
should not direct public com- 
panies, and was largely responsible 
for the Titles Deprivation Act, 
1917. Author of Constitutional 
and Parliamentary History of Ire- 
land, 1917, he died Aug. 24, 1926. 

Macon. American naval airship 
constructed as a sister ship to the 
Akron (g.y.). Launched April 21, 
1933, 17 days after the loss of the 
Akron, the Macon was a helium- 
filled ship of similar size and de- 
sign, and carried five aeroplanes. 
She crashed into the sea, as a result 
of structural failure, Peb. 12-13, 
1935. Two lives were lost (of 83). 

Macon. A town of Franco. 
Capital^ of the dept, of Sa6ne-et- 
Loire, it stands on the right banh 
of the Saone, 45 m. N. of Lyons. 
The chief buildings are the large 
modem church of S. Pierre and the 
hotel de ville. The cathedral of S, 
Vincent, a fine 13th-century build- 
ing, was partly destroyed at the 
Revolution. Watches, casks, and 
vats are made, and the town gives 
its name to a wine of Burgundy 
produced in its vicinity. A town 
before the Roman invasion of Gaul 
Macon became the seat of a bishop 
ric (suppressed 1790) before 700. 
It had its own line of counts, and 
before 1477 was part of the duchy 
of Burgundy. Pop. (1954) 22,393 


Macon . City of Georgia, U.S. A 
the CO. seat of Bibb eo. It is on tbc' 
Ocmulgec river, at the lu'jul td' 
navigation, 88 m. S.h’. of AMa,nta., 
and is served by the ftoutheni and 
other rlys. and by sleanuo's, and an 
airport. It is the eeiilre of the 
Georgia peach indu.stry, and oMx'r 
fruit and vegetables an', grown 
there. Its industries ineliide cotton 
mills, furniture factories, and ily, 
workshops. A oily troni 1832, it 
is the seat of Mercer University, 
founded 1833. Pup. (1950) 70,252. 

McPherson, Atmfd MioiuiMin 
(1890-1944). Amcrieaii (^vang('liHt., 
born in Ontario, Canada, Oet.. 9, 
1890. Pier mother was in lli(' 
Salvation Army, and she IxM’sc'lf 
began to preach at 17. Her first, 
husband, a Scottish ('vangc'list, 
took her to the East ; on his dea t h 
she returned to tlic U.S. A., wlx'ri' 
she bcoamc head of the Efim Eoui’ 
Square Gos])el Alliance. Tln'i basis 
of her teaching was diviiu^ luNiling 
through bapt ism ; her followi'i s 
underwent total immersion, and 
she led pilgrimages l.o jx'rfonu 
this rite in tho waliu's of tlx^ 
Jordan, The Angelus iemiih^ built, 
for her in Los Angc'h's cost, U 
million dollars. Slie was sinuMal 
times married and divorced, and 
in 1926 disappeared forsonu' w(H‘ks 
in somewhat disn'pulabh' eireutn- 
stances ; but in the cyi's of lu'r 
millions of followers she was nevu'r 
discredited. Known to ilu' ixuvs- 
papers as the Plot Gospi'lhu* and lo 
converts as Sister Airnciq slu' dic'd 
in Oakland, (talif.. Sept. 27, I DM, 

Maepherson, James (1736-t)6). 
Scottish author. Boru at Rntliven, 
Kingussie, liiverness-sliinq 0(9.. 27, 
1736, lie was ediKuifed at Ab(u-d('('n 
and Edinburgh universil ii's- After 
experience as a, booksi'ller’s assist. - 



Milcon, France. Facade of the 
cathedral of S. Vincent 


ant and a. si'hnoliua.sl I'l", a.iul en- 
e()ura.g('(l by John llonu', 
bronglit out. in 1769 a. volunu' ('n» 
tilled hVa.gnu'nIs (d’ Aiiei('nl INx'lrv 
Uolh'ctcd in till' Highlands, 'Thi.'' 
was l'(dl()u<'d by t.wo poems, 
h’ingal, I7(i2, a.nd Tenioi’a, I7l>,'{, 
purpoi'tiiig lo b(' I ransin t ions from 
a. (bu'lie [xx'l. nanu'd (Issian. A 
lu'a.ti'd con I i'ov<'rHy a.rosi' ('one('rn- 
iug (.h('ir ori.giii, Snnnu'l .lolmsoii 
b(ung among llios«' who r<'?qirdod 
tlK'in a.N forg<'rios. W'liih' (.tic pi'ob* 
b'Mi is still an op('n one, eoinp(‘l('nt 
(Tiliivs a<lmil> the e\iMl('n(‘(' of a 
IdngaPOssiau le^u'iid, bull a.j.q'er 
llia.i. Ma.(’plier;i(Mi'H uoi'k contains 
only fra-giiu'iil.M of G;i.eli<\ that, lie 
lil)('i'all\' edileil his (U’igiiia.lM, and 
inlorpolatcd passages of hi,s own. 

Macplu'rson’s pooms, whic-h dis- 
play aigemiiih' Iov(' of iia ( nr<' in Ix'r 
wildt'r aspoels, ptayi'd a. delinih 
part, in Hu' roiua.nl ie inovu'inoiit. 
inllmun’ing (hx’tlu', Sobilh'i; a-nd 
Byron, among of hers, and tlu'v 
were tlu^ I'avoui'ib' ivadinj!,': of Na. 
pol(‘<m. His prose works inrbide 
Original Bap('rfi t'ontainin", I he 
S('er('t Hislorv of Gre.ut Brilnin 
from Hx' Ib'sloralion I ill the 
A<xoMsion of G('or?>y I. 1775. Ib- 
was aru'iit lo I he nabob of Areol 
ill 1779 and M.B. for ( *a iiu'llord, 
178(1 90. mul died lA'b. 17. 1796. 

I{thtintiritft/ii/, .loiiriiny lo (ho 
\V'('Mlern 1 1 ifdiljinds of Nrolland. iS, 
Jolmsoa, 1775; lni|uiry into llx* 
Anllx'iil iei I V of ();isian, (xl, .M. 
La.iag. 1807 ; A. Clork, LS70 ; W. 
Sluirp, 18117 ; Lift'mid L<q ( oro, '1'. B, 
Saumk'i'a, IS1I5; ,1. M,, an Epiaoilo 
in bil(U'a.tm’(\ .1. S. Smnri, 1 510.'}, 
Tlx^ Ga,('li(' Sniin'i's oC M.u'pbor oiiVi 
‘OEsimi." I). S.'riiomnoiu l!)o:g 

Macfiimrie. A river of Ni'w 
Smitli Wales. A I ri but ary of (be 
Darling- Murray aystmn, it is t>9() 
m. long, Hh basin, a. rich pastoral 
n'gioji, eontains the eonlres 
Ba.tliurHt, WTIliiqdon, and Duldio. 

Macquimo. Island of the B. 
INieilii* adminisl ra, lively part of 
Ta,Hma.nia.. it is 20 m. long by 3 m, 
wid('. S('u ('lephants and King pen- 
guiiiM an' numermiM. J’he island is /f 
nu'lieorologiea l si a. I ion, a ml a. resem'. 
Hta-tion for Hhifiwreeked mariners, 
Macquarw, BAoin.AN (d. 182 1), 
British soldier and ndmini.sl ra| or, 
Born on Hu' isla.nd of Idva, near 
Mull, Scotland, he euterrd the 
a,rmy a.s aoi ensign in 1777 , was on 
garrisonduty in N. Anirrien during 
the Wa,r of Indep<‘nd<'nee, sa.w 
aet.iv(* Hervie<' in India and Egypt, 
1787 1809 ; then, a lient. -eoloiu'l. 
wi'iit with Ins n*ginu'nt to New 
South Wa.Ies, Australia, sin'oeedbig 
VVblliani Bligh asgovt'i'iuu*. He was 
iua.de a major-gen. in 1813. His 
adininistraitinn a, virtual dicta- 
torship and fre(|uently erilit'ised nif 
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1101110 — lasli(Ml until 1821. Hi.s Jiini 
wfiH 1.0 make tlu^ eonvielH into good 
K('ttl<M‘s, and in this, di'Hjn’l.i' mis- 
lake's, h(' sucaKH'ck^l at li'ast to tJu' 
sa.t.isra.etion ol' the' colonists. He 
laid Old. th(^ city of Nydn(\y, made 
roads mt.o tlie inti'rior, and Imlll 
many public buildings. H(' died in 
London, July 1, 1824. The Mac- 
((uarie and Lachlan rivau's, N.S.W., 
Maccpiarii' river, ’’I'a.smania, and 
Macipiarie^ Island iveu'c named 
after him. 

Macram^ oa Maciumi (Turk- 
ish maqrama, towel, nafikin). 
Durable lace-like trimming o( 
knotted thread. Of (‘onsiderabk^ 
autifiuity, it consists of a. fringe 
plaited into a gciomedrical pattern, 
Mac'rame was mnd(‘ ch icily in 
scliools and convents along the 
Oeno(\sc Hivicra. 

Macready, William Oiiarles 
(1793-1873). British actor. Born 
in Lontlon, March 3, 1793, the son 
of an Irish actor-mauagiT, and 
educated at Rugby, Ik* made* his 
first ap})('a ranee at Birmiugliam as 
Jlomco, ISIO, After acting with 
Mrs. Siddons and Dorothy flordan 
in the pi'ovinci's, ho made* his first 
appearance in London a.t (t)V('nl. 
(hirrh'u, Hept. 1(5, 181(1, as Ori'stes 
in The I)ist.r('ss('d Motlu'r. In 1819 
and 1820 In* r'ose to tin* front I'ank 
with Ids fierfoi’inanei's ol' Hieliai'd 
111, (\)riolanus, Ihuuk't. and Vir- 
giuius in Slu'ridaii Knowles's 
tragi'dy of (hat nauK*. L('ading 
a.c(.or a.t Druiy La.n(‘, 1823 3(5, lu* 
a-e(.<'d in ( In* U.S.A. in 1 82(5 27, and 
m Paris, 1828. 

Maiiag(*r of ('ov(*n(, Oa.rih'n, 
1837 '39, h(^ (lu'i'c pj'odu(‘(‘d Lyt- 
l.oiTs Th(^ Lady of Lyons, playing 
op[)ositi(‘ ll(‘h*ii Pama'l. who was 
also his l(*ading lady at Tin* Hay- 
ma.rk(‘(., 1839 ‘11, when* he scort'd 
girat suce.('ss(ss in (hi* (d.hm’ole 
of Lyl. ton's lliieh(*lieu, and a.H 
AKVt'd Kvi'lyn in Mou(*y, aJso hy 
Lyliton. Prom D(*(i. 27, 1811, i.o 
,Ian. M, 1813, he was ma,nagi*r o( 
Diany Lain*, wh(*r(^ lu^ made his 
lina.1 appi'araiHM^ as Maitlx't.h, Peb. 
2(5, 1831. I I(uIi(Ml a(, (lhi'l(.(mha.m, 
April 27, 1873. 

An a(‘(.or of gri'al. tak'nt, paius- 
ta.king and consc((*n(.ious aJmosl, to 
a fault., h(' was a. eaiH'ful si.udcut 
rj' the classii^s a.nd did muc'h t-o 
purge tin* Sha,k('Hpt‘arian drama 
ol' K,(‘Hl.ora.l.ion aJl.(*ra.tions a, ml 
iid.(‘rpola, (lions. Ma.cr(*a.dy had a 
magnihcimt voii^e a,nd a. gra.(‘(*ful 
(’a.i'riag(\ Ti'iinyson firaisi'd him 
in a. sonmd. and Talfourd styled 
him (.he most romantie of ai'i.ors, 
In his privatii' life Mai'rianly was a 
man of gi'iK'rosity. (U)HHiilt. R(‘- 
minise.enci'H, 1875; Dia.rii\M, 1833- 
51, (hI. W. J’oynlM'C, 1912; Mao- 


ri* ad y as 1 
K 11 0 \v Hi m , 
Lady Pollock, 

1 1885; Lives, 
William Arclu'r, 
1890; W. T. 

; Price, 1895; 

I J. (I. Trewin, 
1955. 

W. c. Macready. Macriixus, 
British actor M ah, (Mis Orr- 
LIUS S 10 V 10 Rif S 

(1(51 218). Homan (‘inperor 217- 
218. Born of obscure! pari'ids in 
Mauiv'tauia, Ik^ lu'canu* pr(*f(‘c(, of 
th(* i)ra(‘torian guards, instigat.(‘d 
the murd<*r of the <*mpc'ror Para- 
(ailla, and ascended tin* t.hrone. 
Af(.(‘r his disastrous Parthian (aim- 
paign, the .soldiery proclaimed 
Plagahahis (*mperor. Maorinus, 
def(*atcd mvir Antioch, was cap- 
tured and put to death, 

MacRobert, I^ady (d. 195-1'). 
British patriot a,nd philanthropist. 
Rachel, daught(*r of William Ilim- 
(,(*r and Panny Workman, (In') 
Himalayan (‘X'plon'i’s, was horn at 
Wore(‘Ht('r, Mass,, and edmaitisl at 
(R('lt(*nham Ladies PoIIege, and 
Royal Holloway (\)ll(‘g(*, wh(*resh(^ 
gaiiK'd (Ik* B.Hc. ch'grm*. As a 
|)osf.gradua(,(* sliuh'nt she a(.- 
tench'd Pdinhnrgli Univi'rsity, the 
Royal Colh'gc* of Sei(‘n(!(‘s and 
School of Miik'n in London, and 
(lu^ Mim'ra, logical lustiint.e of 
diristiaiiia ; shcs Inter did geo- 
logical (i<‘ld work in Scotland, 
Svv(‘d(*u, and (In* Kolnr gold (ields 
of I iidia. 

In 191 1 she rnarrii'd Sir Ak'.M- 
amh'r Ma(dR)hert (1854-1922), 
(fr('a.(('(l a baroiu't in 1922 ; ol 
( lu'ir thi*(‘(* sons, Sir Alastair (1912 
38) was kilh'd flying n(‘ar f Alton ; 
Sir R.oih'i'ie (1915 41) and Sir Ian 
(1917 4 1) wi're killi'd in a.etion 
witli tiu* R..A.P. In 1941 Lady 
Ma(dloh(‘rt gav<* £25,()()() to tlm 
Air ministaw'' to buy a Stirling 
horn Ik'i* in im'inoi’V of hcir sons ; in 
1942, l-2()„0(HI(.o hny four lighters; 
in 1913 Alastn'an Hon.si* (des- 
l.royt'd by liri* 1952), h<‘r AIkm*- 
d(*eiishir(' honn*, as a k'avei (’enf.rc^ 
for H.A.P. olHei'i's. Slu'dii'd S(^pt. 
I, 1954, l(‘aviiig T 100, 000 to 
(fharitahle trusts slu* had foundtsl. 

Macroom, Market town and 
ui'h. di?t. of eo. Pork, Irish llepuh- 
lie. It is on th(M’iv(‘r Sullam*, 24 m. 
W, of ('ork. Then* is a (fast.k*, 
built probably in Hn* 12tih ci'iit ury 
and r(^sl.or(Hl hitiu*. Surrounding 
country is stmUk^d with la'inains 
of fmidal and religious (‘dilic(‘s. 
The (.own has a trade in grain and 
dairy prodiufi*. Marki't day, Sat. 
Pop. (1951) 2,280. 

MacRory , J n.s n ( 1 80 1 - 1 94 5 ), 
Irish ccc-lcsiastic. Born at Bally- 


gawl(*y, Tyrone, he was educated 
at. S. Patifiiik’s seminaiy, Armagh, 
and at Muynooth (V)ll(‘g(\ Or- 
dained in 1885 lu* hc'camc f>rof(*ssor 
of sacri'd sci*iptm’(^ and Ori(‘nta.l 
languagi's at Maynoot.h in 1889. 
In 1915 he was (!on.s(*(‘ra(.(*d hisho}) 
of Down and ('on nor, and from 
1928 was archbishop of Armagli 
and R..P. primat.i* ol All Ireland. 
Mad(‘ a ('ardinal tlx^ following 
year, h(3 was papal l('gat.C) to the 
mitional (‘lufliaristie (‘ougress in 
M(*ll>ounuL 1934. Plo((U(*nt both 
in tin* pulpit and on the plaiforni, 
h(‘ diisl at Arnuigh, Oet.. 13, 1945. 

Macrostructure. The sl.rnc- 
ture of a section of any metal or 
alloy vi(‘\vtHl w'ii.h Hk* na.k(*d (\y<* or 
under low magnification. No 
spc'cial apparatus is iKHfded. A 
section of tlK*! sample is out and 
roughly f)olislu‘d. surface is 



Maorosti'ucliu'c. MiioroKraph ol an 
alloy sto(il )tori?iufj; Kor the rotor ot 
a pump in a jet turbiiw engine 


ctclu'd with suitahl(^ r(*agcnts, 
nsually ainds, ra(.h<*r more ch'i^ply 
than for niicro-<^xamina,(.ion. Dii'- 
f<*r(*ut const.itmaits or crystals in 
dinenmt Kl.ab's ar<*i s(4<*ctiv(4y 
etch(Ml and so a pa.tlcrn or stnic- 
tui‘(^ is rev(*a,hal. In this w*n,y tlic 
flow lim^H of a. forging can be'setm. 
lu a (lasting, tlu’i order or method 
of solidification can b(i dcdiu'cd 
from a st.iidy of (he crystal strnc- 
ture, any non-m(*tallic inclusions 
being clearly reveal(*d. A varia- 
tion of this is taking sulphur prints 
on a st(*cl sample t.o d(*(.crminc 
the distribution of the sulphides, 
Mcd.hods of micro-cum-macro- 
exami nat ion have been develoj)(Ml. 

MaeSwiney, Tkhmnoe James 
(1879 1920), An Irish politician. 
Ibam in Pork, March 2S, 1879, and 
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educated by the C'hristian Brothers, 
he was compelled by the early 
death of his father to work as a 
boolrkeeper from the age of Id. 
In 1907 he took his degree at the 
Royal University of Ireland, and 
in 1911 became organizer and 
instructor in commerce under 
Cork county techniGal instruction 
committee. He was a keen re- 
publican, and some of his con- 
tributions to the journal Irish 
Freedom were published post- 
humously in book form as Prin- 
ciples of Freedom. After the 
outbreak of war in 1914 he founded 
a journal called Fianna Fail. He 
was a prominent organizer of the 
Irish Volunteers and from lOlb 
underw^ent several periods of 
internment. Returned unopposed 
as M.P. for Mid Cork in the 
(U.K.) general election of 1918, 
he supported Dail Eireann. Elected 
councillor in Cork city in Jan., 
1920, he became lord mayor in 
March when Thomas MacCurtaiii; 
his predecessor, was shot dead in 
his home by masked men. Tn 
Aug. MaeSwiney was arrested 
and convicted by a court inartial 
of having under his control a 
secret police cipher. Repudiating 
the sovereignty of the Briti.sh 
government and the legality of his 
arrest, he went on hunger strike 
and died in Brixton prison after 
73 days. His martyrdom gave a 
powerful impetus to the political 
ideals which he served. Coi^siilt 
A Short Memoir of T. MacS., P. S. 
O’Hegarty and D. Corkery, 1922. 

McTaggart, John M'TAaoART 
Ellis (1866-1925). British philo- 
sopher. Educated at Clifton and 
Trinity College, Cambridge (where 
he was lecturer, 1897-1923), he 
established himself in the front- 
rank of contemporary Eur-opean 
philosophers. His theories were 
developed from Hegel’s idealism, 
and with Bradley may claim to 
have established neo-Hegelianism. 
Among the most brilliant logicians 
of his day, McTaggart exerted in- 
fluence mainly as a teacher. He 
published Studies in Hegelian Dia- 
lectic, 1896 ; Studies in Hegelian 
Cosmology, 1901 ; Commentary on 
Hegel’s Logic, 1910. He died 
Jan. 18, 1925. 

McTaggart, William (1835- 
1910). British painter. Born Oct. 
25, 1835, at Arcs, Argyllshire, he 
studied art in Edinburgh in 1852. 
In 1859 he was elected A.R.S.A., in 
1870 R.S.A. ; and in 1878 he was 
made vice-president of the Royal 
Scottish Water Colour Society. He 
died near Edinburgh, April 2', 1910. 
McTaggart painted with feeling 
and imagination scenes of Scottish 


country life, sea pieces, and por- 
traits. His works ineliide The 
Pressgang, 1S65 ; A (Iroiind Swt'll, 
Carradale, and The Pi.sherH I..;ind 
ing, 1878 ; On the W)iit(^ Sands, 
1880 ; The (doming of S. (lolumba. 
1895 ; and '(’he Emigrants. 

MaeWhirter, John (IS30 
1!)11). British painter. lie w'as 
horn at Slateford, near Edinburgh, 
March 27, 1839. Eduea-fed at, 
Peebles, he entered the s(‘liool of 
design in Edinburgh, and in 1851 
exhibited his first picture at ttu' 
R.S.A. Elected A.H.S.A. in 1864, 
he exhibited for the first time at 
the R.A. in 1865. He b(H*a.Tne 
A.R.A. in 1879 and R.A. in 1893. 
His paintings include scenes in t lu' 
Scottish Highlands and the ll-alian 
Alps. He died in London, Jan. 28, 
1911. One of his pictures, ,)iin(^ in 
the Austrian Tirol, is in Ihe d'ate 
Callory ; liis ConsliinHnople and 
the 0 olden Horn is in the muni('.i- 
pal gallery, Manchester. 

Madagascar. Island in Hk' 
Indian Ocean, belonging to Prane(\ 
It lies off the E. coast of Africa., Ilu' 
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Mozambique Channel separaf-ing it 
from the mainland, about 250 m. 
away. Its area is ostimated at. 
241,094 sq. m. Extreme length 
from N. to S. is 980 m. ; from E. to 
W. exti'omc breadth is 300 m. It 
includes S. Mario and several other 
islands off the coast. Antananarivo 
is the capital and the only largo 
town. Tamatave is the chief port, 
others being Majunga, Diegt) 
Suarez, and Tul5ar. 

The island is m()unl.ainonH, 
especially in the centre and E., 
but less so in the W. Two grcMit 
plateaux which coyer much of it 


ar(' S(^parat (‘d by .*» I(M\' ridg('. There' 
jn’(' many ('.\linel vof-aao^'s, ,'\nka- 
ra.ira. Ix'in,!! m'ai-lv 9,000 ft. high. 
Th<^ eoa.sl.liiu' is almost, tinbrolo'n, 
sa.ve on tin' N.Wb, and tli<'r(' are 
(U)nM('(|U('iil ly f('\v bays or good 
harbours, ('xc(Sj)i. (hat of l)i('go 
Sua.r('/-, wlu'ix' is a. govt, dry dock, 
d’ho long(‘Ht riv('r is lh(' Mangoka. 
JJieiriMUH' lagoons on t lu' E. Mid(\ hiit. 
feu' lak('S. 4'lu' elimaie is t.r(»piea.l. 

In 1955 lh(' p<.p. ol 4,7i^,22r) 
imdmkM 66,(189 Eivneh 3,117 
oIIk'i* Europt'iUiM, and 21,316 of 
Asian origin. ( H' t iu' na.tivi' 
Ma.la.g/iHV ju'oph'H tlu' most iimiKa'. 
ouN are the llovas, \\h<> niinihei' 
alxmt a. (pia.rter of ( h(' wliole, 'riu' 
Ih'tsik'o, Ih't.HimiHai'aka, 'raiinia, 
and Sakalava. are otln'rs. Ea.eh 
has its own toiigia', hut (h.at of ( lu' 
llovas is g('n('rally lau'd. 

4’h<‘ country i.s a.dininisO'rod hy 
a high e(Hiimi.sMioiu'i’, a,'isiNl('d by a 
gov('rnm(Uil. e(uin(‘il. An as.-a'iublv 
of l^hiro|>ea.ns and IMakigasieM is 
<'hoH('n by eloeloral etillcgi's. 'I'In'i'c 
is a.n (4a.bora.((' sys0*m ora<lminis 
t.c'i’ing juslh'e ; at. itfi Ix'ad is a. 
('oiii't. of apfa'al, ami llu'ix' are 
courts in Ibnr principal (on ns ami 
in Hio various |)i’ovim'<'M and dis 
t.riel.H. Tlu^ r^'vemu' ir< ob(aim'<l 
from a, poll (a. and Oixcfmui land. 
bouHi'H, and ea.ttk'. ThoriMire' also 
import. duti('ii, whih' tlu' gov(M‘ii* 
numt.owns (be poslal and |ol(^gra|^ll 
servict'H. Edui'at ion is (‘ompulsoi'y 
up t.o M, a.iid all ehihlren h'arn 
Pr('neh. I n I he e.'qulal in a -school 
for Hk' study of na(iv(' mt'dieiru'. 

The ehi('f oe('U[>a(ion <J (lit' 
l)eo|)l(t is a,gn(’idt ui'nh Tht' main 
ero[)M art' rietv potahtt's, maizt', 
luirii'ot.H, Inpioea, sugar, etdfet', 
eoetia, and ht'inp, Port's! (rt't's 
vit'kl valuafilt' (imlx'r, c,(/, mnlnt 
gnny, I'hony, anti rntumtKid. India 
rubber, eopal, and tillit-r gums art 
[iknitiful, a.H is gra|»hile. Bark lor 
ia.nning is u.uo(h('r t'vpttrt, Six 
million ht'a.il of eat (It' art' kt'fjl., 
Indc'.H being t'xptirlt'd ami mt'nl 
j»r('H(M*V(Hl. (told, eoppt'r, k'atl, iron, 
and corundum arti Ibuml. 'flu' 
island has 1(5,666 m. of rontls, lm( 
only (tiur rlys. 

During the king (it'ritKl nirn't' Hu* 
Hcpararion of Hit' island frtim the 
maiinland a great. tliHereniiatitm 
luis iaktm plact* in tln^ wild !ile tif 
Hi(' t.\vo, and th<*y nrt^ now moally 
quite unlike.. 3’lie mammals of 
Madagaisear are few ami Hmnll, 
though fosHil iUid Kt'miHbsHil re 
mains of a Idppopot.aiiniH almw 
that. Home of tlu^ larg<*r African 
btsi.stH ca.ruc ho far E. bt'lbre Hici 
insulation. MnnimulH (H'culiar to 
Mjida.ga.Hcar arc, Hit' k'niurs, includ< 
ing the true h'lnurH, tbi^ Imlrin ami 
the Clieirogaks tlu' allit'd jiyi'- 
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ayo {<hv.). Kri(I(vnu(! carnivora iu- 
cliulo iwo Hj)(a(i(S4 of ( 'ryi)io{)rocia, 
<!. htHU”; like an (aiorinotiH 

\V(^aM(‘l rti. lon^-; wliiI(^l(MirccH {(Jvth 
i tlu^ lar^c'Ht 12 to Hi iuH. lon^-, 
taill(‘HH, mid wilJi a lon^', lUwihle 
vsnout/, and Hi'voral allied geiH'ra, 
reprcHenf the iustHtI ivor(\s. Amoii^^ 
the natives hirdw lU'arly 100 HpeeicH 
are iKHiidia,r to Ma(la|i;aHc,ar, an also 
are between 20 and ,'JO Hjaadc's of 
chanu'leonH and numerous iiiMeets. 

Tlio llora Is abundant, vai-ied, 
and Hjieeialiscd. Wcverat filanls 
have bceoTuo well known as curio- 
silioB of ve^udation, such aw the 
“ traveller’H-tree,” which jirovides 
for the ihirsiy by collecting larp^o 
supplies of waiter in the sheaths 
of its lea,v(‘s. Idie lati ice-leaf is a 
veritable wondm*, and aniojig the 
economic plants peculiar to Mada- 
gascar ar(^ landolphia, jiroducing 
rubber, the raiilua-palm, and the 
beautiful evergreen tis'e AHtr(vpd(t 
'wrdlir/nL 

History. Madagascar was dis- 
covered in 1500 by a Oortaigueso 
navigator, and was long known as 
the isle of Sfc. Law'reucc. It was 
then jicophnl by a numluu’ of trilics 
at tirsL independenti of each other, 
with settlements of Arabs. 

Growth ot French Power 

Ahouti 1700 the French estab- 
lished military posts on tlu^ island, 
hut it was not until w(dl into the 
lt)th cent., that they really bega,n 
to take possession. At, the time of 
thc^ Najioleonie Wai’s tluy sur- 
nmdeiHHl tlunr posts oji the island, 
and in IHll Taanatave was tmu- 
])ora,rily occupical by the British. 
King lladania, who Ix^gan to reign 
in ISIO, allowed (lliristian mission- 
ari('H to <m,i(u* the island, hull after 
his (lea,th in JS2S tluy wiU’Ci o.\- 
p(dled, tiho native (Hirislians per- 
Mt'cuted, and Huropi'ans and Huar 
warciS (n\ehid(Ml. In IStil mission- 
ari(ss and traders wtu'<^ lasidmitltid. 

In 1 S05 ( 1 ri'.at, Britahuind h'raneo 
agreed to respi'et, llu^ indefimidencu) 
of Madagaseair, whiiOi, niuha* Uiana- 
valonai 11, a ((luam w'ho la^gan to 
reign in ISOS, hn,d a, fairly strong 
army, and a, Hyslmn of administ ra- 
tion directed by hhiropi^uns. It, was 
thoughli by the British tiluit steady 
suppiu't of l lu^ Hovas rule would h(i 
the Ixwt policy. The hh'eimh, how- 
twer, soon l<H)k up a dilTertuit atiti- 
tiidiu In ISIO they had obtained a 
prote.et orate ovm’ a, sma ll tOiii'flaa'u, 
hut, ill wais moi‘(i <ir h'ss dormant 
unlil 1S7S. Iduy then rmuwved 
llus'r eluiim, a, ml lu IHS.‘l simti an 
iiltimatnm to tlu^ tpuan. dMie 
(lenuinds wen^ r(d'uH<'d, and Ohima- 
tavis was bombarded and taJvtui. 
The war lasted unlil ISS5, when 
lihe Kriuudi obtained Dii'go Suarez 


and a (xu’tain control over Hu^ 
foreign polity of Hie island. In 
IStlO the proUxitoratci of Frmux^ 
was recxignized by (Ireat, Britain, 
hut it. juxaled anolluir war to make! 
the natives {Kua^pt it. In IS1)5 ihc! 
capital Avas entered by Fi’eneh 
ti'oops, and on Aug. 0, 181)0, lVln,da- 
gasear was oOieially ihxOarod a. 
hh-eneli colony. 

Aftm- the dedbat. of France' in 
Jum\ 11)40, Madagasiuir reiuniimxl 
uudi'r Vichy control until on May 
5, 1942, British force's lanchxl in 
Diego Suarez ba,y on the N. with 
tlu'i fdijee.t of forestalling a possihh^ 
dajmni^so oecuipation of tlu'! island,' 
which would have imiu'i’ilhxl Allied 
hues of oommuuicatitm with tlu', 
Middle and Far Fast (tlu'- Medi- 
terranean being (dostxl). ddu', gov.- 
gen. oll'ered rt'Histauee!, hut Diego 
Suarez was captured by tlui Sth. 
ddie gov.-gen. showing no disposi- 
tion to (uittx' into a.n arrangetnent 
with tlu', IbN., a further landing 
was made at. Majnnga, S('[)li. 10. 
Antananarivo fell Se^pt. 2.‘i, and 
hostilities etsised Nov. 5. (h'li. 
Legc'utilhom nu'. (t/.a.) arrivi'd in 
the island in dan., 1910, a,nd t.ook 
over responsibility as high Ciom- 
missioner for Fighting Ih-anec'. 
Hra Malagasy. 

lilhlifxjraphj/. Fifliy \'"t'arH in 
Maelugasear, .1 . Sit.roe', 1924 ; Nn.i ivn 
BaecH of Africa, atui IMiuhigasciir, 
Sir .T. Frazer, IDDH ; 'Tlxi I irnma 
oF Maidagasea.r, Howe. 11)08; Ae.roHS 
MadugaHea.!’, (tlniprna.n, IDl.'i. 

Madam Butterjfly. Ofxx'a in 2 
acts by (liae.omo Puccini. !Pro- 
duecd at lai Scala, Milan, lA'b. 17, 
1904, it rcKU'ived a lulunvarin 
re(H’i|h.i()n ; rtwised by Hu' e.oin- 
pos(‘r, it was [Hu-fornu'd a.l. Ib'i'sena 
i.lir('(A months latt'r, Tbes (last IjOu- 
don pe'rformane.o was givi'ii at 
(lovi'ut (birden in 1905, with D('s- 
tiinn as (!ho-(llio-Sa.n (Bul.tici’lly ), 
(kiruso as Pinlu'rton, aixl Se-ott.i a-s 
Shai'tik'ss. Thc! opeira, one* of l.lu^ 
most, popular in tlu^ nuxb'rn n'pi'r- 
tiory, is nota.ble for tiu' inl.e'nsity of 
its emotional appeal, <'jj. t.lici love 
du('l. and t.lx' a.ria Onci Fine Day, 

1''lui libri'ttio by Duigi lllii'.a a.nd 
(liusi'ppe (liai'.oHa, was (leriv(‘d 
from Jin Am<'ri<!jui magaziiu' st.ory 
by .John Dut.lu'r la)ng wlilc.b, 
(Irannitisi'd by Bi'hise.o as Madatne 
Kut.tix'lly, wfiH a scnsiilional sue- 
(!('ss in New ^h)rk in IS99, and in 
Doudon the following y<‘}ir. 

Madam© Bovary. Novj^l by 
(luHt.ave Flaubert. Its writing oc- 
(Uipi('d the ant.bor more t.lnin four 
yi'jirs, from the beginning of IS52 
to May, IHntb ft appi'au'd in llu', 
Itevue d(^ Paris tlu^ Hanie yi'JU', jind 
aebu^vi'd little more than a ,Hit('(u\H 
il(\ scandfilc; a charge of immonilit.y 


Ix'ing brought. agJiinst author and 
pnblislu'r. Jbith wx'i'i^ a.e(pntted, 
jind t.lx^ novx'I appj'ju’i'd in hook 
form in IS, 57. It. inarlu'd tIu' Ix'- 
ginning of a lU'W school of ohji'c- 
tive n'jilism, jiml its inlliK'iKK^ on 
such writ, ('I’M as Damh't and Zobi 
vvjis fa,i'-re;(, clung. It tj'lls wit.b 
masti'i'ly (h'tjwdmu'ut tlu' story of 
till' si'iitiiiiu'iitiiil, iinsiitiislii'd wife of 
Jill xmromaiitiiif count.iy doet.oi’. 

Madame Sans-Geiie. Ni(dc« 
na.mt' of TlieiAse Figiu'ur (1774- 
ISbl), Born at 4’aliuay, (Viti^ d’Or, 
daughii'r of a, grjiin mi'rehant, at 
till' age of 19 she wjis I'lirolh'd in a 
e.avahy rcgiini'iit and saw si'rviei^ 
jit Mohc'iilindmi, '’Ikmlon, Austi'rlitz, 
rb'iui, and Wbaterloo, had four 
bor.si's shot nndi'r her, and was a 
prisoin'r Jit Lisbon Jiiid Sout.luimp- 
i.on. In 1.SIS she marrii'd (Uemi'ut 
vSutti'r, ji drjigoon, ami, Iid'l. ji 
widow, dii'il in povi'rty .bin. 'I, 
IStil. Sh(' is Homet.inu's lionfused 
with Lji Mareeluile Ix'lebvre, 
diiCibess of Danl.zig, t.lirougb tihe 
phiy by Victorii'ii Sjirdou and 
Dniilo Mori'iiu, produced at tlu' 
V'’aud('ville, Pai'is, Del.. 17, IS95. 
In the title-roll' of this play 
(labrielle Ilejane (i/.v’.) made one 
of Ik'I* most, sueees.sful and brilliant, 
irnpersoniit.ions. 

A tbree-aet eotnedy, with ji pro- 
logue, adajit.ed by .). Doniyns Harr 
from the French play, was pro- 
dneod Jit Lycenin, Ijondon, 

A})ril 19, IS1)7, Henry Irving tak- 
ing l.he iiart. of Napoleon and Fllen 
'Ferry the t.itle-roh', 4’hei Due.hesH 
of liant-zig, jv romant.ie opera in 
tbrei^ ae.ts on the sjune tbmue, by 
'Henry 1 Ijiniilt-on, with innsie by 
Ivan Harvll, was prodiieed at 4'be 
.Lyric, Oet. 17, 1,902; and. an 
opera, Maibinu'. Siins-Heiie, by 
Umberl.o Hioi’daiio, Jil. Hie Metro- 
[lolitiui Opera House, New York, 
Jan. 25, 1915. 

Madaiig’. A si'aport of New 
(hiini'a, formerly known as Fried- 
rie.h Whlhelmsliiifen. It, stiauds on 
Astii’olabe Hay, in (fie N.F. of 
t.he, ishiml, ami was t.hi^ eommereial 
eapitn.1 of tlieDerman proti'etoraie, 
Kaisi'i’ WilhebuH l^iJind, oee.upied 
in ()e,t., 1911, hy an Australian 
fonx'. (Ncc Pjipua.) In Japanese 
hamls from the bi'ginning of 1042, 
Mailang was on a eoasl.al inol.or 
road eonstruet.eil by the muxny. 
It was reeaptureil, April 24, 1044, 
by the AuHt.T'jiliau 7th<Hv. after an 
tul vfuu'i^ straigld) over the 5,909 ft, 
nuige (see Slmggy IHdge) lying 
eloH(' to the coast, J'lie harbour is 
prot.eet.i'd bysevi'ral islands, on one 
of wbieli, I’h'liao, is a liospital for 
Huropejuis. It. I'xportH copra, tre- 
pang, mot.hcr-of-pcarl, and gold. 
Pop. (white) 20S. 






Madariaga y Rojo, Salvador 
DE (b. 1886). Spanish scholar and 
diplomatist. Born at Corunna, 
July 23, 18S6, he was educated at 
Madrid and Paris, and from 1911 
to 1916 was technical adviser to 
the Spanish N. rly. and from 1928 
to 1931 was professor of Spanish 
studies at Oxford. With the es- 
tablishment of the Spanish re- 
public in 1931, he was appointed 
ambassador to the U.S.A., and am- 
bassador to France, 1932-34. Chief 
• Spanish delegate to the League of 
Nations, 1931-36, he was minister 
of education in the Lerroux cabi- 
net, 1934. His books inelude a 
comparative study of Shelley and 
Calderon, 1920 ; Anarchy or Hier- 
archy, 1937 ; The World’s Design, 
1938 ; Columbus, 1939 ; Spain, 
1943 ; Rise (1946) and Fall (1947) 
of the Spanish-American Empire. 

Maddaloni. Town of Italy, in 
the prov. of Caserta. It stands in 
a plain 17 m. by rly. N.N.E. of 
Naples. Crowned by a castle and 
a church, it has a fine palace of the 
Caraffa family, a college, and an 
institute for soldiers’ sons. Weav- 
ing and quarrying are the chief in- 
dustries. Near the town there is 
an aqueduct 20 in. long built by 
Charles III of Naples, 1753-59, 
to bring water to the gardens of 
Caserta. Pop^ (1951) 27.209. 

Madden, Sir Charles Edward 
(1863-1935). British sailor. He 
joined the^ navy in 1875, and 
served during the Egyptian war, 
1882. He specialised in the tor- 
pedo, and was staff officer of the 
Vernon torpedo school-ship, 1893- 
96. Made naval assistant to the 
controller of the navy in 1905, he 
was naval assistant to the first 
sea lord, 1906. In the following 
year he was captain of the Dread- 
nought and_ chief of staff, Home 
Fleet, and in 1910-11 junior sea 
lord. Rear Admiral, 1911, he sue- 
cessively commanded the first divi- 
sion Home Fleet, the third cruiser 
squadron, and the second cruiser 
squadron. He was appointed chief 
of staff to Admiral J ellicoe, Aug. 4, 
1914. In 1917 he was appointed 
second in command of the Grand 
Fleet, and from 1919 to 1922 was 
^mmander-in-chief Atlantic and 
Home Fleets. Vice-admiral, 1916, 
admiral, 1919, he became admiral 
of the fleet, 1924, Knighted, 1916, 
he was created a baronet in 1919* 
and awarded £10,000. In 1927 he 
became first sea lord. He died 
June 5, 1935. 

Madder . A dye stuff originally 
produced from various species of 
plant, liubia tinctorum in Europe 
and R. cordifolia in Asia being the 
most important. The colourincr 
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principle, alizarin, occurs in tlu' dry up dui'ing Hiuninei’. In tJu* 
root as a glncoside which on ler- lowlands mnu’a,s, nmngo(\s, eollVo-, 
mentation is decoiuposc'd. Ah- orange-, Ic'iinui-, bnimMia,-, aaid lig- 
zarin is yellow in colour, hut on tna's llourish. and Uk' IVnij, is 
combination with a suitable mor- t'xjioiied, while' IJk' vviiK' is I'aiiuon.s. 

dant, such a.s 

alum, gives red 

to purple tinis v': ;/, , ' 

which arc fast to -r/ " \ , ,, 

light. The use of /A//.»v>d .j;,*' 

madder for dye- ‘ \ , 

ing cloth appears JllAD U.tRA 

to have been cnM. . rH' 

known to the 

ancient Egypt- ^ p ri f r I M 
ians and until ^ 4 W 

the introduction i' " 

of synthetic dye- 

stuffs madder J*'' 

was extensively ' / ■ ,ra . 

cultivated in ^ A vJ \I)cyrrfA 

France and Hoi- ^ W/r/wi/Ze 

land. Large MADEIRA 1^ 

quantities wiwo ^ En^liah Miles. A . . 

imported to Eng- A 'o 

land frcni Medi- L. 

terranean areas. Madeira Islands. Map of (;lui islainl ig’oup ol! the north- 
See Alizarin. 

Madeba Map. Mosaic ma|) of All ('.('ivaJs and mont Knropean 
Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, lorm- vi'gf'labK's aiv' gi'ov\'n. Olhi'r e,\» 
ing the pavement of a fith century ports are sugar, ii,rrowroot. Iionev. 
Byzantine^ church at Madi'ba, v^'ax, e{uie, ami wieker jy^ods, si rs-w' 
Moab. The oldest geographical lial-s, a.nd laci'. A eog rly. aiiteends 
map known, it was discovi'n'd hy to Uk' village of Moi'it<''n4 an (-h'. 
tatherKlcophaain 1896. Although ration of 231(1(1 IT. roiuls ari^ 
mutilated, 49 sq. yds. remain, de- vi'iy sld'i'p, and ram/A, eitven'd 
picting Jerusalem, the Holy iSc'i nil- convi'yanei's, running on .sltMlges 
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quantities wiwo ^ En^liah Miles. A . . 

imported to Eng- A 'o 

land frcni Mcdl- -t-„^ L. 

terranean areas. Madeira Islands. Map of the islainl ig’oup ol! the north- 
See Alizarin. 

Madeba Map. Mosaic ma|) of All ci'n'aJs and most Knropean 
Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, lorm- vi'gf'iabk's an' gi'ov\'n. Olln'r e,\» 
ing the pavement of a ()th century ports are sugar, iU'rowroot. Iionev. 
Byzantine^ church at Madi'ba, v^'ax, (‘{uk', ami wieker y;oo(ls, si rs-w' 
Moab. The oldest geographical lial,H, a.nd laci'. A co.e; rly. aitci'iidH 
map known, it was discovi'n'd hy to Ek' village of Moi'it(''a4 n,n (-h'- 
tatherKlcophaain 1896. Although valhm of 231(1(1 i'l. 'Plu^ romlH an^ 
mutilated, 49 sq. yds. remain, de- vi'iy sld'i'p, and eorros. eoveivd 
picting Jerusalem, the Holy iSc'i ml- convi'yanei's, running on sltMlges 
clire, the Dead Sea with hoains, and drawn by oxi'ii, are larro'lv 
Jordan and Nile, palm-troos and used, as also an' innk's. 'PIk' is'imlr 

J'>i\cd di'seenl. 

Madeira. V\ me made of grapes mainly PoH.ugui'si' wiUi some 
pown m the Madeira Islands. A Moorish and Ni'gro blood. Eihu-a 
toitihedwme of lull body and frag- l,ion is cxl ivnicly bw’kward, d’bc 

I"”''' 

elegant, It owes ii.s properties partly {q,v,) on (Jie S. eoasl. 

piocosa ot aitificially maturing it. covered in (,bo I4(,b ('erdnrv lirrl 

Nonnal y containing from l(i to 21) hoIXIcI in M I li. n,,,! 

p.c. of alcohol, it imiirovcH hyl:c(.|i- (,ho lintiHli IS07 M. I’oi, ".Ml I'M 

01 pale, and the sweet, rich ty pi'. Azores, A. S, Ib'ovvn, l.'tl h ed. 1927. 

Madeira, Rivi'r of BnvziL (be 

N * of < Amazon. 

IN.W. A nca. It is a mountainous Kornu'd nn th<i Holiviaiti bounda,rv 

bvTi ni g'“<’ ""Kin 'f m. long liy l.hc jnnoiion of (iio Mmooro (, /.(/.) 
if' in A , nnlininniing wil.li I, he Honi it IIowh N.l'i. 

C vo ilt^«('r7''fl <!"’ "Inin O' .'Vnia/.onaH 

tv ivo, alt. b,()o7 ft, A central (r/.yv) luid diHeliarges into (.bo 

VOTfes Sllnd '‘f'.'’/'™' '\"'iW'"i aliout HO in. iioloiv Mariao.-i 

^ ’ A™' 'I' n ilOd in. from 

ZcM, "'i"' ^'ni'i'n''-. 

which shcTt?rttaL^ T' t ^ Nav.gal.lo l.y oiman .MoamoPH to 
Th7cmtay,rT/^ ^1"’ '''nil", n 'liHln.1100 of 

Xiio central part m a largo Ilia- 715 m. it wan o.-iriloivil hv llm 
jcau or amphitheatro, tho Corral ltoo.scvolt-K.miilon oHiioililii'm in 

nd tlXiouI “th A'“ -'Unr eiTnl;;, ' 7,'. u'i : 

The N mrt rtf ; 1 i* V wilji the 

roinelvfriXdlL 7^ Aniay.on it in 2 m. in widi.l,. whilo 

0 practised, as most of the atimrns varies from "7 ft. to 200 ft Its 


or pale, and tho sweet, rich iypi'. 

Madeira. Portugiu'se island in 
the Atlantic Ocean off the coast of 
N.W. Africa. It is a mountainous 
island of volcanic origin 35 m. long 
by 12 in. widi'. The culminatiing 
point of the island is the Pieo 
Ruivo, alt. 6,057 ft, A central 
range, averaging 4,500 ft, high, tra- 
verses tho island ; its latiTal ridgi's, 
forming deep gorges, end in riri'cipi- 
tous cliffs, 1,000 ft. to 2,000 ft. in 
alt. ; between them are the bays 
which shelter the chief village's. ' 

The central part is a largm pla- 
teau or amphitheatre, the Curral 
clas hreiras. The climate is mild 
and salubrious ; tho mean t('m- 
peraturc is OS'" F. 

The N. part of tho island is ex- 
tremely fertile, but irrigation has to 
be practised, as most of the streams 
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iipp(M’ r(‘a(ilu^H jifd l)y 

rai)irlM and (la^-arjudM, Its di*ainafi;(’! 
bawin in (^h 1 iinjUial ai ‘125,000 Hq, ni, 

Madeira Islands . Htnall jjiroup 
in ilui Atlain(.i(‘. ladon^dn,!*; io Oortn- 
p;al. Thoy li(^ Jibont. 440 tn. W. of 
Mogador, on Moroccan ('.oaiHi, 
and ()70 ni. S.W, of Linbon. d'h(\v 
coriHiHi of Ma(l(4ra, {((.v.), I’oi’t.o 
JSantiO, 22 in. io tbo N.fb, Oio only 
oihor pcrmainonlJy inlnibilcd iw- 
bind, and tilu5 DoHin’inn, ro(4cy 
IhIoIh 11 III. io iho S.ib, a,nd Iniv<^ a, 
ioial area of 308 Hq. in. 
iHbmdH rank aw a inariiirni^ diHiriei 
ineorporaied in IV)rinfi;ab Idipu- 
laiion (1050) 200, 700. 

Madeleine, La. Paris ehnreb 
dedieaied t,o S. Mary Ma^daleinn 
li RiandH at ihe bcptinning of ilic 
(IrandH Bonlovards, facing ilic line 
Royalo. ModolltMl on tbe ieniple of 
Jupiior ai Aiheiis, and begun in 
1704, when LouiH XV laid iJio lit'Hi 
siono, it was conqileiod in 1843. 
Xi iR 354 ft. long, HI fi. wide, 08 fi. 
high, is Hiirronnded by a Corinthian 
colonnade, and haR a, Crecian 
fa9ado raised high above ilie boule- 
vard and approached by 28 stops. 
The richly decx) rated interior eou- 
iains Roino bcumtiful Hcidpinres and 
other works of art. Na,])oleon 
wished to make (.he buihling a 
temple of glory; Louis XVI 11 
restored it to its original purpose 
and gave it its name. *SV.e illus. in 
p. facing [I. 0353. 

Madeley. A ward of the bor- 
ough of Wenlock, in Shropshire, 
Lnghiud. Situated on the SiuH'srn, 
7 m. N.L. of Much Wenlock, il; in- 
cludes Jronbi’idgC! a.nd Coal brook- 
dale, and has largi‘. ironworks. A 
colliery near by, opened in 1800, 
was closed in li)57. 

Another Ma.deley is in Stall's, 
nea.r t.he ('heshin^ border. 

Mad Hatter, dhiio. Minnber of 
the famous (c^a, party described in 
Lewis Ca.rroirs story for ehildnm 
Alice’s Advi'.nturi'S in Womhadand. 
Akr. Ma.d d’oa Part.y ; al^o Alieefs 
Adventures illus. 

Madhya Bharat. A rajpra- 
mukh’s sl-aliC of thi5 republii^ ol’ 
India, 1050 50. Afl.ia* India, was 
giv(m imhqiemhauK^ in 1047, the 
rulers of the states of Alira,Jpur, 
Barwani, I)(nva.H (Senior), Dinvas 
(Junior), Dhar, CwaXior, Indore, 
da.ora, Jhabna., Jobal., Khilchijmr, 
Kat/hiwa.ra,, Kurwai, Mathwar, 
Narsingarh, Piploda., B(a.jgarh, Rat- 
lam, Saih'uia, and Sil.amau foruuHl 
at (jwalior city in 1048 t.he united 
state of Cwn.lior, Imloris and 
Malwa, reimmed Ma.dbya, Bharat in 
1050. MoUa.mma,dgarii and Path- 
ari and ilie Bbumia statics of 
Nimkhara., .Ia,ninia, and liajgarh 
were later rmu'giMl in the union, of 


whieli Cwa.lior was (.he winter, 
Indore the sinnima', (‘apital. O’he 
mabaraija. of (Iwalior was insta.lkal 
as rajprainukb. Madhya Bharat 
bad a popnlal.ion in 1051 of 
7,041,()42, Its area, was 4(5, 710 
Sf|. m. A() (ho r(xirga.ni'/ation of 
(h(‘. s(aile!H in I05() it was absorlxxl 
in Maidhya. Lnion. 

Madhya Union ou Madhya 
P aAOKSii. S(a4.e ol (hc! rc'publie ol 
India.. It was so mimed in 1050, 
when it eonsisled of (lie. formcir pro- 
vincas of Bril/isb India ealhsd Cesu- 
(ral Provincass and Berar and the 
Makra.i and Cha44.iHgaj‘h ju'i needy 
stales, absorbed in (be provinces in 
1048. It was rcse)rga,niz(‘d in 105(5 
(.o inedudo Madhya Bharat, Bhopal, 
and Vindhya Union (e/c/.a.), al. Ihes 
same time losing scvesral disiriets 
in the S.W. to .Bombay. It is 
bounded on the VV. by Ra.jaHtha.n, 


on (lies N. by Utt.a.r Union, on tbes 

R. by Bihar anel Orissa., on tins S. 
by Boml)a.y anel Andhra Union. 
4410 e.api(.a.l is Bhopal, Area. 
171,200 H(i, m. Pop. (105(5 esl,.) 
2(5,100,000. 

ddu^ Hta(.e is mouutaiuous in t ins 
N.W., whesre the Aravali, Vindhya, 
and Satpura ranges cross it ; Iho 

S. E., also wild and m(mnta.inouH, 
is irthaliiiod by forest iribes. S, of 
iUes Ma.haeleso n,ills licss a plain 
waiesresd by the Wainganga r. 
whiesh fardhesr M widens into tins 
va.lley eif the MahiuuuU r, Othesr 
riveu'H include the Narmada, Cham- 


ba.l, and Betwa.. Rainl'all is ade- 
qua.(.es and muesli of (lies soil is ex- 
esesllent. (iol.l.ein is proeliiesesd in 
(puinlity ; ollusr ediicsf eu'ojis ares 
ri(se\ vvb(sa,(., imiize, ground nuts, 
anel pidsess. N(sa,rly a. third of (lies 
sl.aites is esovesred liy foressl.H. 

(tol.t.em textiles making is the 
(shiesf inelust.ry. (Vinent. is inadcs, 
suga.r redinesel, juiel t.lusre ares 
fiotl.mdess a.nel ghissworks. dutes 
anel ra.yon goods iiIho a, res prodiieseel, 
anel ji nnmbesr of csott.age^ inehist.riess 
pisrsist,. Coal, iron, imingaiH'se, 
asbesstoH, a.nel limesslone a.res (.lies 
ma.in miiusra.l proeluesl.s ; rmirbhs is 
epiarriesd nesar Jnbbulpeires. 

Madison. (4-pita,l of Wiscsonsin, 
U.S.A., anel esei, seat eif Dane (so. 
Built on a.n ist.limus betwesesn laikess 
Mesnelota and Monona in t.he Pour 
Laikes distrieX, 81 m. W. of Mil- 
waukese, it is sesrvcsel by idy. a.nd 


tibreses a.irpe)rl.s. A lesading ednea- 
(.ieimil (‘(sritre, it ha,s sesvesn st.at.e and 
univcsrsity librariesH. d’lus st-ale 
iinivcsrsit.y has 1,000 aertss of 
grounds bessidc Lake Meudota ; the 
imposing white granil.es esapit/ol, in 
a wooehtd I'larlc, lias ti dome 28(1 ft. 
higli (csxexsedeel in Insight only by 
the (lapitol at VVashingi.on, D.(J,). 
Machine tools, form, dairy, and 
hospit.al oqnii'unont are mades ; 
food is proesesHse'd ; thesre are rail- 
way shops, and nesar by limesHiotus 
quarries. Madisem was selesesteel 
as eapital in 183(5 on tins format, ion 
eif Wisesemsin Tesrritory. It was 
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Robert Southev’s 

k 

long narrative 
poem, Madoo, pub- 
lished in 1805. 

Mad Parlia- 
ment. Derisive 


chartered as a city in 1856. Pop. 

(1950) 96,050. 

Madison, James (1751-1S36). 

President of the U.S.A. Born at 
Port Conway, Virginia, March 10, 

1751, he was educated at tlie 
College of New Jersey, graduating name given by the 
in 1771. As a delegate to the Vir- court party to the 
ginia revolutionary convention, 

1776, he helped to draft the con- 
stitution of that state, and was a Tlune, 1258. The 
member of the Virginia council of country was roused 

state 1778-79. 

He was a dele- 


parhaincnt that 
met at Oxford in 


' '•s r- ■ 


to anger by the 
extravagance of 
gate to the Henry HI, and by 
continental the favour he 

showed to his alien 
friends, and this 
Philadelphia parliament was ro- 
convention of sponsible for the 

reforms called the 
Provisions of 
Oxford {q.v.). 

Madras. Btalo of the repiddic 
After the publication of the text of India. It lies in the extreme S.D. 

of the country, and is bordered W. 
by Kerala, N. by Mysore and 
Andhra Union, E. by tlie Hay of 
Bengal, S.E. by the Strait ol' Ihilk 





congress,17S0- 
83 ; and to the 


1787, sum- 
moned to 
^ draw up a con- 

stitution. 



Madras, stab) of India, as reconsliiutoi! U)56 


of the proposed constitution, 

Madison, with two collaborators, 
uTote a series of 85 essays, pub- 
lished in book form as The 
Federalist. Elected president in and the Gulf of Mamuir. 
1808, re-elected in 1812, he lost 


fbe 


plain at their foot. Tlio chief 
rivers, all flowing oaHtwards, ar(' 
the Palar, Penner, Cuiivcry, jind 
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capital is Madras city ; oilier hirge 
popularity on account of his inept towns aro Chinglo.piit, Goimliatore, 
leadership during the American Trichinopoly, and Madura. 

War of 1812, popularly called A largo part, of the slnte lies on 
“Mr. Madison’s war.” Ho died the .Dcccan plateau; and it in- 
at Montpelier, Virginia, June 28, eludes the southern pari, of the 
1836. Consult The Writings of Eastern Ghats and the coa,Htal 
James Madison, 1900-10. 

Madison Square. Area at the 
junction of Fifth Avenue and 
Broadway, New York City, 

On the E. side is an office 
building vnth a 50-storey 
tower. Another tower over- 
looking the square is that 
of Madison Square Garden, 
one of the city’s largest 
buildings devoted to amuse- 
ment. The amphitheatre, 
used for horse shows and 
circuses, is chiefly known 
for the boxing matches 
staged there. It contain.^ 
also a theatre, a concert 
hall and ballroom, a res- 
taurant, and a roof garden. 

Madoc on Madog (c. 

1150-80). Traditional Welsh 
discoverer of America. He 
was one of the younger .sons 
of Owaiii Gwynedd (d. 1170) 
and, on disputes as to the 
succession, is said to have 
sailed to the west with 300 
men in ten ships. The 
earliest mention of him is 
in amid-15th-eentury poem, 
and it was about a century 
later that his voyage was 
associated with \he dis- 
covery of America, His 
story forms the subject of 
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Vaigai. ImhiMlricH include (uxlile 
wf'nving, ta,iuiing, nngar ndlniug, 
t(d)a,cc!(> niaruiracl ui‘(\ and elec 
(ricaJ (Migimauang. MagneMil<\ 
ba,uxil(% limc.s|(m(\ and china, (day 
are among ndiii'ra.l prnduels. 
Abniil- l>l p.c. (d‘ I Ih‘ .mIhIi' in lorea 
led ; 7 p.c. in barren. 'I'ln^ ebiid 
crops are rie(\ ndlffit, ground iiuIh, 
and [)uIh('n; bananaa. nia.nf(;ot'H, 
arid citruH tniil.M are grown. 
Nea,rly a. I bird of llu' 17,000,000 
acnas undi'r enllivafinn in a.rli 
licia.lly irrigated, Ariai, 50,170 iKj. 
m. I’op, (1956 (wl.) 30,000,000. 

Whmi India, aehievwl iiuhqjiai 
piaice in DMT, llu' Briliah [irovima' 
nC IVDidiniM (/’,/.) 
biHuum^ par(. id' Uie 
neu' dondninn, In 
19-lH lli(' [)rine<‘|y 
Hln.li'M of Hanga.ruR 
paJleand Du(hdG%ol,- 
ia,i wf'n-i abaorbtal 
in the proviiuM^, in 
1 9'I9 (Imtol iSandnr. 
TIuh a,n*a lanaune a 
Htal (' <d 1 hci riqmblie 
(d‘ India in 19.50. 
Tlu^ north (MiHl. part 
of 1 he Htale wan 
deta.ch(Hl in 1953 to form I he ata te 
nl Andhra ; and in I he reorgnni'/.a- 
tion of 1956 Madran loat all ita 
(oriner weal. ('oant. dintih'l.a. 

Madras. Hrovinee ot Briliah 
India. li, mampiial llu' major part 
of the Deecaii peninnida., and coin 
fjriHed three' ra'clionH, [larl' of tin*' 
Malabar coa,Nt on t he \V., lln^ whole 
of the Coromandel eouHl. on the K,, 
aiiid a (‘onHidiU’able area, in the 
plateau 8. of t he prin<*('Iy Htatea nf 
Hyderabad and Mynt'ire, 'I’lu) 
BaHtern and WcadernChalH nnd. in 
Madras in the Nilgiri llilk Bmith 
of them the Palghat Gaf) wan a 
16-m.^wide break in the W'. Gbata. 
The rivers nf t he Malabar eoast, are 
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Hliort, iuid rcihiiivcly imirnportjuii. 
1'lie main rivorw of ilic S. Dinutan 
How from lh(‘ W. (Uials aicroHH i lu' 
pcitiinsula, ; only lln‘ lowor ooni\s(‘.H 
of Iho (JodavaiPi aiial Kislna., and 
(ho middle a,nd lower him'Uoiih ol' 
(ho (!a,uvery, waa'O in Madra^s ; 
anadha' rivca’H witJiin (.ho provineo 
in('lnd(Ml (ho l*onn(a‘, Palar, Pon- 
naiyar, Vai^eu, and d^iml)ra,pa.rni, 
none of (.liorn navigable, but 
nearly all used for irrigal.ion. The 
Jjaecaulivo I ala, n( la to the H.W. 
w(n’o a.dniinia(.(a‘tid by Madraa. 

Climate and Products 
'rh(‘ whole of the [)r()vineo had a 
hoi eliinato ; the W. had a regular, 
heavy inonaoon rainfall ; the E. 
had aomowhat uneortiain raina 
from the monaoon in (.ho N., and 
from tlio N’.E, tradoa during the 
eoolor montha in the S. ; the inland 
arena wore liable to drought. On 
the lower Icvela l.cmperaturo varied 
from about 75"^ K. in Jan., the 
oooloat month, to about 88*^ F. in 
May, the end of the hot dry soaaon. 

Beryl, ccjrundum, graphite, man- 
gaueae, anrl mioa were (.ho cluof 
minorala ; gold, iron, (‘o])por, load, 
and oiluM’ min(n*a,ls were also 
found. Purest covered about 
120,000 sfp m. of (lu^ provineo, 
Miidras (u(.y was the ou.pi(.al ; 
otlu'r lai'g(‘ tow’na \v(U’t‘ Nbidurii, 
Jriehinopoly, ( \umba.(<)r(‘, Su.kun, 


Oaliouti, Boy.vvada, (binl.ur, Man- 
galore, dhil.ioorin, Oooana,da.. Joiln- 
gn w'aa af)olcoin m (,ho N. E., d^imil 
in the E.E., Mahiyatain in thcs \V. 
In th<‘. hills liv(Ml animisl.io prc',- 
Dravidian p(‘.oples ; (.lu? morc^ 

e.ivili/.od peo|)l(i were Dravidiana, 
the gron,t majoril.y of Hindu 
religion. 

ddio main oven(.a in the hiatory of 
(ho an^a (ha-t forrnt^d Brilish 
Madras da(.e from (.ho arrival of 
Vasco da, (lama in 1408. In 1(>81) 
l^'ort St. (loorge, whi(‘b be(*a.mo 
Madras e.il.y, wa,a onudc'd on behalf 
of tlu’i East I ndia eo. ; by that ( late 
English, Porl.uguose, I)ul.(di, and 
Daniah factoriea w'oro in exi.atone.(\ 
and Eronch a(d.tlom(‘nta followcal 
in tho next few years. Jn 174-1 
Duploix became governor of Pon- 
clichorri ; five years later Madras 
Hurrondorod to a Fron(;h flc(;)t unrlor 
I)e Labourdonnais, and tho oon- 
llict between French and English 
culminated in tho vict.ory of VVhin- 
dowash in 17()0. Tn 1780 tho lirst, 
in 1700 tho second, and in 170!) tho 
third Mysore wars wore wa.ged 
againal. 'Pi[)po(>, who was slain at 
Soringa.patam. 

Tif)poo’8 posaosaiona wore par- 
celled out. Kanara, ( loimbal.ore, 
and Wynaad became Bril.iah ; (lu^ 
Ni'/am\s porlion, Ana!i(.a})ur, Ikd- 
la.ry, (huhhipali, and Kuniool were 
(!e(l(vl to (ho Ib’itiah in 1800, and 


tlu'i area was conatii.id.ed tho ])r('!Hi- 
(hmey of Madras under Lord 
NoriilTs P, (guiding Ae(. of 1773. 
In 1037 i(. was mn.dc! an naitono- 
mouH provineci, aia^'i, I 20,000 acp m., 
which pnaaiMl to (.he dominion ol' 
India m 1047. 

Madras. Pity of India, c^apil.al 
of Madras slatt'. Siluatcvl on the 
(Coromandel c()a.H(i, il. has an ar(.i- 
li(!ia,l haii'honr wliieh ha,s helped to 
mn,k(^ i(. th<^ liltli .siaiport of India 
and (.he ehitd' poi’t of (hc^ DtHwan. 

''riici e.ity grciW up round Fort St, 
(k‘org(', a ( rading a(d.(.lem(mt of (.he 
EaH(, India eo. founded by Franeia 
l)a,y in 1(530, (he fort and S. auh- 
urha l)cing ihei Ein’ 0 })(^a,ir (piarters, 
Ide.r mov(Hl to Egmoi'e, (jhetpo(., 
Kilpauk, etc. N. of tlic (drt lay 
Bhutk 0.\)wn, nuiamod tloorge 
'Town in 1005, which boeamo (.he 
cionunerca'al (und.rc of tho city, 
(loorge 0\)\vui and 4k*ipli(uine are 
densely [leopled ; and in Triplicaiu^ 
a, re (.'he cihiid' Hindu ttnnplea. 
Napier, Bohinaon, Uiiid (.ho People’s 
Parka are (ihe cin’ef open spacea in 
addition to the island, an open 
apa.ee lad.weiui (.wo anna of (.ho 
doouin riv(U’, luair (he fort. Flu^ 
Ma.rina, a.long (Ini sea front, con- 
taiiLS (ho Mariiu^ A((iiarium and 
Ma.dras lJnivorai(y Imildinga. S. 
Thome, S. (l(‘.org(^’H, and (.lui 
l^oman (la.thoIi(^ eal hedra.la are his- 
toriii hniUlings. S. Ma,ry’a is the 
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Madras, India. 1. Central station. 2. Hindu temple in tho China Bassaar, d, View Stom tho roo! o! the Bank of India 
showing the High Court with the Christian College on the right, 4. The High Court 
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earliest English church in India 
(16S0), S. Andrews is the Scottish 
kirk (1S21). The Observatory 
dates back more than a century ; 
it sets the time for India and Cey- 
lon, and issues weather reports and 
storm warnings. The memorial 
hall, museum, Connemara public 
library, and Victoria memorial 
buildmg are notable editices. 
Government house, first acquired 
by the East India co. in 1752, was 
the governor’s residence until 1947 , 
when it was made over to the 
government for the accommoda- 
tion of the legislature. 

Four main rlys. join the city 
with Calcutta, Bombay, Calicut, 
and Tuticorin. The harbour, which 
is entirely man-made, is unsafe 
during storms, and the port suffers 
somewhat from competition with 
the minor ports of the Deccan. 
Madras exports the produce of the 
state, chrome ore, cotton, oil seeds, 
and hides, and imports machinery, 
coal, grain, and timber. There arc 
no great manufactures. Pop. 
(1951) 1,429,985. In the Fir.st 
Great War Madras was the only 
Indian city to come under enemy 
attack, when it was shelled by the 
German raider Emden in 1914. 

Madras, Universitv of. This 
university, founded in 1857, w^aa 
formerly purely an examining 
body, but in 1923 it was reor- 
ganized as a teaching and resi- 
dential university with control 
over the quality of the teaching 
given by the fifteen conslituoni 
colleges and the lhirt 3 '’-onc 
affiliated colleges of the university 
in the province of Madras. (if 
the constituent colleges, six pre- 
pare candidates for degrees in 
arts and science, four in teaching, 
one in law, two in medicine, 
one in engincermg, and one in 
veterinary science. The endow- 
ment funds amount to about 
£60,000. 

Madre de Dios (Sp., Mother of 
, God). Diver of S. America. Called 
by the natives Amaru-Mayu, and 
the chief affluent of the Beni (q.v.), 
it rises in the S.E. of Peru, flows 
N.E. through Bolivia, and emptie.s 
into the Beni at Rivera Alta, not 
far from the confluence of the 
latter with the Mam ore. It has a 
course estimated at 900 m. 

Madre deDios. Department of 
S.E. Peru. It was created in 1912, 
and^ named after the river. Its 
capital is Maldonado. With an 
area of 58,827 sq. m., the estimated 
population in 1956 was 33,000. 

Madrepore (Madreporaria). An 
order of the Anthozoa consisting 
01 the true corals. The polyps 
secrete carbonale of lime in the 


form of stony plates agaiu.st tlu‘ 
folds of their skin and in a solid 
form below their base, thus causing 
them to rise. The madrc])oreH a.i-e 
the principal hiiildcrs of coral 
foundations. See Coral. 

Madrid. Ocnlral prov. of Npain, 
It is bounded W. by Avila and St'- 
govia, E. by Guadalajara, and S. 
by Toledo.' Elevaled and hirgc^Iy 
mountainous, the Sierra de Giui- 
darrama running alojig ils N.W. 
boundary, the climate is bleak and 
cold in winter and very liol. in 
summer. Rainfall i.s rleiidmit, (j,\- 


(■(‘pl on llu' lu'ighls ; (he S.E. pari, 
is ( bc! Ik'sI. \va((M'ed and IVrlil(\ 
prodin-ing viiu's, fniil, (■(‘r('al.s, oil, 
(‘S])ar( (>, a nd V('gel a.bles. Tlu'iawire 
(juanh's of gra nil and l’r(M\slone, 
and lb(^ nionnlains (‘ontain niin- 
(M'aJs, wbieli, hnwinan’, arc^ no|. fully 
exj)loi(ed. 'File fori'sls in (In' N. 
and N.E. yi(^I<l (inila'r for building 
purposes, (ihareoal, and (iri'wood. 
Agncnllui'i^ and liorl ieuK ul■<^ aia^ 
the* (ffiicd' oecaipal'ions. Ih\'ii<len (h(' 
cfipilaJ, larg(' (iowns a.iH' Ara.njue/, 
Miud Vilbiv('rd(', Ar('a 3,(KS9 s(), m. 
Bop. (1950) 1,920,31 1. 


MADRID: CAPITAL OF SPAIN 

Alfouso Xioncy., Snauifih Writxir anti TeaimiatiOi’ 

The history and physical features of the Spiiii{';h capital ate heie 
described. The Prado iiniseKin has its (uen entry, and the relation’' 
ship of Madrid to the country as a 'ieliole. -is deserilu'd under Sfuiin 


The capital of Spain and of tln^ 
prov. of Madrid, the city of Madrid 
stands on a ]»lateau, at an (‘levation 
_ — „ of 2,‘U)() ft., snr- 

' fe ll 'i'.V 

e.xieriHivc, arid 
|)lain, S. of the 
G uad a r r a in a 
Mts., ‘1 1 in. diriH'.t 
N.N.E.ofTohjdo. 
Tlu'. Man'/aina.re.s 
river, which is 
waterless during the sum mm', i.s 
spanned by several fine bridgn^s. 
The centre of the peniusular riy. 
.system, the city communicates 
with Franco by two liiu's and wi(h 
Portugal by throe. Madrid has tlu‘, 
most variable elimato of any town 
in Spain, and it.s death rati', is high. 



Madrid arms 


Exposed .at (li (Vi'i'i'iili .sianions (.o i(^y 
winds and Heorcbiiiig sun, the ok.- 
trinnes of (leinp. aia^ not, only 
N('a-H(nud, but, daily, (Jie varialion 
son u'ti UK'S ling 50 " in (tin 'day. 

Alino.sl; snrrtHindi'd by public 
parks and pjardi'iis, Madrid Iia,M 
ina,ny widi' H(.r('<'(s, bargp fupiari'n, 
a,v<'nn('s, and pi’onn'innli'ji ; hn(- in 
(li(^ oldi'f |)ar(.H of ( Ik^ (own ( ln^ 
sl.n'i'ls are narrow, dinpyg and 
badly pavi'd. 'I’ln' <‘bi<,'f rupmrt', 
Bui'i’la d('l Sol. is in iJw' e('nlre of 
(In' city' and is Ok' I'ocna ol acl ivily. 
From ill I’adiati' (en slriM'Is, I, be 
litu'sli l)('ing (Ju' (hlh^ di^ Alcala, 
wliii'h (ii'avaa'si'M (he inagnilha'idi 
boulevard, <lel Brado, (lanlo'd by 
haaidsoine H«piar('s, publit' builii'’ 
ings (inclndiip.'; (In' Brado mnsenin, 
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Madrid, Spam. 1. General post office. 2. University city, in course ol construction to the N.W. ot the caiutal : loSt. 
centre, and riKht, pharmacy, medical, and dentistry buildings respectively ; in the background (riK'ht) arc hospital blocks. 
3. Avenida Marnall, a shoppini? street. 4. General view oit the city, with the national iolophono buildiii't on the lent 


liiinou.s gallery ot [)a.iri(iinjj; and 
.s(uil[)iur(% and the Aoadinny oflJio 
Spanisii and by botani- 

cal and otlK'P jj;ard(ais. ddio elder 
parlv, the Itetiro, liivs to l.he 1^. of 
idiia disla'K^t. 

I li'bouehinfj; \V. IVom Ihun’tai 
del Sol, iJi<^ ('aJle del Ai’enal Icvids 
to th(‘ IMa/.a, d(' ()rient(‘ (la. lt('piih" 
liea), th(' largest- H(piar(‘, and to iJiC' 
royal palaces TIk^ Hiinari' eoniainM 
a, ht^aid-ilul Iduntain with hron/.i' 
lioiiH a.nd iJie Nt/rikinfj; eipioHlrian 
H(-a,tn(^ of 1‘hihp IV, sun-ounded hy 
-l‘l otlna- Htatau^H of Visi}i;ot.hie and 
Si>a.niHh Ivinjji;M. ^rin^ |»n.laae, a. ma.H- 
Miv(' HiX"H<iori(‘d Innldini';, 500 It. 
H(piar(' hy from SO ft., to 105 I't, 
hijL^h, fa.eiNs the IMa'/a. d(‘. Annas, 
with th(' Armoury, a. world- 
renowiUMl ludleetion ot ai'ins and 
armour. In anotlu'r open space 
riH(\s th(^ mnv eat Insli’al, I'oundcMl in 
ISS.*{. d’o tlm N. ot the palae(' ata^ 
tlu^ ndnist ry of marine wild iniva.l 
museum, and tin* senatn ; to tlu' 
W., slopin.Lt to till' Manzanan'H, a,r‘e 
lih(‘ palaei' ^ardi'iis, t.hemsi'lvi's 
Ihvnked with a.vimnes, and com 
iKHitisl hy hrid<i;<'s with Ihedasade 
(•UJnpo, an extimsivi^ park, 

Another impoi-tant^ slreets rum 
nin|J5 \V. IVom l.he Ihu'i’la. del Sol, is 
tihe ()aJI(‘ Mayor ; it, passt's lus-ir tJu^ 
IMaz/.a Mayor, a, spacion.s sipiare, 
wild Hi himons mpieslria.n stat ue ot 
indlip 111. This siiuare was loujJ! 
used for ceramouii'n, t.ounmmeul.s, 


hull-tifjfhts, cxeeii lions, mitoH-ihi-te, 
horse-rae.e.s, eti;. Here, in 1SI!2, 
after the British luitry into the; (u’t.y, 
the constitiUtion ot (^idiz was })ro- 
ehumi'd. lli'ro a, Iso oe.eurrt'd siwav 
raJ riots, a.nd t.h<‘. lAHliM-alist/S, in 
lS7.‘h removed t.lie st.a.laie From its 
pi'di'st.a.l. On the S. sidi'. ofthe' (dJle 
opens the Blaza, do la, Villa., wit.li 
l,lu‘ town luill. 'riu', (drri'ra, de Sa,n 
.h'roidmo, ruiminfji: B. From l.he 
Buerta., IiskIs past, t.lu' BaJaeio di'l 
( Nmj.^re.so, or parliament housi', 
t hrough l.he Bla.'/a. d(‘ las (lorti'.s t.o 
t,h(^ Prado. 

The huildin^ oF the na.t.ioua.l 
lihra.iy and musiMnns, in t.h(^ I'a.sis) 
dt^ lieeolel.oH, lamt.ains oni' o( t.he 
most, impia't.aut lihraries in hhii’opix 
with ovcsr 1,000,000 vols. ; t.he 
a.rehaeoloj^ieal mu.seum, eontaim 
injj; pi'idiist.orie and et.hn<do;i;i(ad idi' 
jis't.s ; and t.he mu.si'uni oF modi'm 
art. wit.h a.n (Extensive eidleel.iou ol' 
]Ki.iul in,'j!;s and smdptures. In l lu' 
Betii’o or park id' Madrid, with 
nuun'rouH Fount.nnis and stat.ues, 
and a small /oolo,ioea,l f^urdeu, is a 
eolonial musmim and library. 'I’he 
uiuvi'csity, t i’anslerrisl From A lea la 
dc) IliMinres to Madrid, 1S50 07, 
has a valuabli' eolleelion oF hooks 
and MSS. A vast uuivi'rsit.y eity, 
to l.he N.W. oft.lu' eapita.1. Founded 
in 102S, was still in eour.st^ oFeom 
si ruction iiO years la t in", 

Tlu' ji.(r(‘a,l('st diwt^lopinmd, (d 
Madi'iil dates From lOM. Siuee tluai 


a f^roa,t nmv ai’liuy, tin' (h'aai Via. 
ninnin^j; From hk t.o VV., and the 
lunv fjioiu'nd post olliei', one of t lii^ 
lar^^i'st. and lini'sl huildin!Lj,s in tJa^ 
Pra,do, havi^ hiam lannjilet.ed ; new 
parks and sipiares luivi^ Ixam laid 
out ; the Man/ainaires river has 
hiam canalised, and l.hna^ nndia'- 
jfronnd rly. Hni's totaUhn^: ::!0 in. in 
l(MVi!;t.h ha.ve his'ti const. I'ueted. 

The city iMmt.anis L’O hos|)it.a,ls, 
many oi'filnimiyes, asylnniH, aaal 
othm’ [)hila.nthrof>i('. insl.il.ntions ; n 
(‘ha.mhi'r ol eomnu'rei' and iiidnu- 
tries, jjjuilds, workmen’s eluhs and 
assoeia.I.ions. 'I’lu' ehnrehes are; id 
litt.h' n.nt.i(pia,i‘iain inti'ri'st or arelii- 
t(H'tnra,l merit. San Isidro, t.he old 
ea.thedra.l, dates only From Bird. 
Amoufj; Madiad’s many industrii's 
are; thi' mannFa,et.nn‘ oF tohae.eo, 
lea.(.h(M* p;oods, Fnrnit.ure, Fans, 
porei'la.in, (Ulass, carpets, ta-peslry, 
earriuji'es, elandeals, eoiks, soap, 
paper, plate, ^’uil.ars, jewidry, 
eotdeet.ioni'iy, cards, pm-Fumi's, etc. 
'riuu'i' are woi’ks eoiniiH*te<l wit.h 
iron, copper, and '/mi^ It.s hook 
and pnlilishini;*; t.i'ade is importa.nt., 
Lat.in and Arab scribes numt.ion 
Mialina. Majia’it., as they eallial 
Madrid, as exist.in ,!4 in the lOth 
eent. It vvuiS reea.pt.unsl From tine 
Moor.s in I0.s;k At, lir.st a. Frontim* 
Fortress a.nd royid hunt.inp;dod^<\ it. 
heea,nu^ a. residimec; ol t.he kinj^s. It. 
reee.ived a, I'hart.m' in 1202, a,nd t he 
(.'ortoH asHinnhled l.hen^ in 1000. 
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Philip II made it his capital in 
1561. It had then only 30,000 in- 
habitants, but the city quickly 
grew, although up to about 1650 it 
presented but a poor appearance. 
Even up to the reign of Philip IV 
(d. 1665) Madrid was unpaved. 
The uprising of the people of 
Madrid on May 2, 1808, was the 
beginning of the Spanish War of 
Independence against Napoleon. 
Madrid was captured from the 
French by the Allies under Welling- 
ton in 1812. Its monasteries were 
suppressed in 1 S3C. Elys, were in- 
troduced in 1850, and an abundant 
water supply was laid on in 1858. 

In the Civil War 

When Gen. Franco led a rising 
of the Foreign Legion in Morocco, 
Julyq 1936, the Madrid garrison, 
like most of those in Spain, rose in 
revolt, July 17, but was overpow- 
ered, July 19, by a wmrkors’ mditia 
raised by the govt. Franco’s force.s 
captured Badajoz, Inin, and San 
Sebastian, and advanced on the 
capital in a convergent attack of 
four columns (the fifth column ” 
being his sympathisers inside the 
city). The government moved to 
Valencia on Nov. 6, and next day 
the siege of Madrid began ; it 
lasted until March 28, 1930, when 
the city surrendered. The defence 
was reinforced Nov. 8, 1936, by 
the' International Brigade (q.v.). 
Fighting, heaviest during the first 
six months, wrecked the suburb of 
Carabanchel and much of the 
university city, but the rest of 
Madrid suffered lightly, although 
subjected to bombing by Italian 
and German aeroplanes as well as 
to artillery bombardment. The 
last of the republican govt.’s 


forces surrendered shortly alter the, 
fall of Madrid; and on Oet. IS, 
1939, Franco transferred his 
government from Burgos to tlu' 
capital. Ho reopened the parlly 
roslorcd university eitv Oet, 12, 
1943. Pop. (1950) 1,618,435. 

Madrigal. Musical coiufiosi- 
tion with secular w'onls, in contra- 
puntal style. It is used for voiei^s 
in three or more parts, without 
separate instrumental accompa.ni- 
ment. Some madrigals had the 
label “ Apt for viol.s or voiei's,” 
indicating that the iasiriimenis 
could take the place of, or assist, 
the voices. The Nethcrlaiifls school 
of composers was early in this lii'ld 
in the 15th century, when it was 
represented by Okoghem, Tinetor, 
Hobrecht, Josquin des Pres, and 
others. These were followed in the 
16th cent, by Arcaihdt, Vi^nhdot, 
VVaelratit, Willaert, and Orlando di 
Lasso. The Italian school, a litth' 
later than that of the Nethmiands, 
included Festa, Pah'slrina, Anm-io, 
Marenzio, Croce, the Gabriidis, 
Orazio Vecchi,Gastoldi, and otluu’s. 
In England the madrigal ruielu'd 
its climax in the ElizalxdJian and 
early Stuart periods, and was asso- 
ciated with the nauK's of Byrd, 
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Madrid 
to the 


Segovia bridge over the B. Manzauaiw * * 


Morlev, W('('lk('S, Mst.(\ h’ord, 
VVilhyi', !)ov\'In4i(l, Pm’ik'I, llilt.on,' 
Hiiid ()ija.n<lo (hbhoiiH, *SVr Musie. 

Madsen Giin. 4’y|>(' of ligbi, 
ma(6iin(‘-gun or milomalle rilhi, 
iiiveiilvd by a, Ihuiisb (mgiiicor juid 
iiami'd jiITm’ Hk' Dsiiiiwli war 
ministi'r. 4’Iu' gun (h'peiids for its 
aiction on (Jk* ns-oil of Mio bn-mL 
In app('arane(‘ it is similar to an 
ordinary rill<\ and may (ii‘(»d 
from i\\o sliouldm’, I'illier as an 
aiitomalie or for wingh' sliols. 
ba.rri'l is lliitcal iiisidi' a, fMa’foralod 
(‘.asing ; the eaii’tridges a-n^ fed in 
seginmit-slia^pi'd ma,g'azineM, ('ae.li 
holding 25 ronnds ; tin' nnigaaim^ is 
elipfx'd V('rtiea,lly to one sidi' of 

tilu^ briaaib irn'eliaansin mlnMnlim*. 
AVc MaiLim'JJmi. 

Mad Tea Party. Episodi' in 
AIie('’s AdvmiliireM in Wom|or» 
huid, by Lmvis Cari'olL Alice Inids 
th(' iMml llatler. the Mai-eli IIar<^ 
a.nd th(' Dormonsi' having' l<'a, and 
tli(‘ir eonviu'sation, vvhiidi reaelu's 
a kind ol inwaiie logic, has giviui 
I'ise to many <|uota,blo plii’aMi's aiul 
allusions. AVc ill ns. p. :{(I3. 

Madura, Inland of hi(lom*Hia. 
It is situafed to tlii' N.hl, of Ja va,, 
Irom wliieb it is .separaled mi the 
VV. a, ml N. by thi' Strait of IMadura 

(li m. wi(l(' on 
flK' Wb). With 
soiiM' iiiMuIar d<i« 
pend(uici(*H it 
iormed a, resi" 
demy of Ja.va, ; 
it was antoiKj- 
rnoim I IMS 50, 

I bui bmmim' p,irt 
of I h(^ I'l'imblie of 
^ „ hi(|oiie;iia. 'rim 
^ q M ad ii r c a (*1 are 
lislim'ii a lid ea tlile 
rea.rerM, who 
Hpea,k a. diMtiimlivo tongm\ Area,, 
1,700 M\. m. Pop. I, Slid. 000, 
Madura. I)i,striet and (own of 
Imlhi, in _ Ma,(lra,(i Hta,l,(^ Tim 
<UHtrict is Hituati'd in Mk* middle oj 
the S. portion of the Deeean. To 
lEe W. an' the WIsMimai Ghid,H ; it 
IS (Ira,iim(l by tiu' Vaigni river. 'I’ln' 
l^eriyar HvmMIowH down the (dud , h 
P) th(' Araliian S('a ; a dam has 
been (‘oiiHtrnided, and tin' <‘mu 
■served wati'r in led (hrmigh n (,um 
nel in the niounlainK to irrigntt*i 
lvla,dnra,. Of the total area, 60 ti.c. 
iH cult^vnhI(^ Init only ihn‘(',qnar. 
t< I H ol ( Ills is tillt'd ; t,lie ell jc'f ei'opM 
in cultivation are food graitiM, 
nee, mid eoi(,tm. 

Madura town is nitua, ted on the 
Vaigai. Tilt' enfihnl of tin* mmit'Jii 
Paridya,n kingdom, ii in an hlstorie 
town and a gnad, nd’giouH t-t'ntn^ 

I ho gnadr t.t'uqdt' ofSundnrt'Hwara, 
with a hall ot a thouHaml pillars, in 
the cJdol building, Brann vohhcJm 
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Madura, India. Two o£ the ten magnificently 
carved gate towers of the temple of Sundareswara, 
which covers an area of 25 acres 


and cotion clotliH arn inaiiula(s 
iurod, and tnxiilo mills hav(‘ b(‘('ti 
cstablislu'd. District: arcNi, 4,1) 10 
sq. 111.5 |K)i). (1951) 2,S91,817. 

d\)\vn : pop. (1951) 3()I,7S1. 

Madvig , Jo ir an N k:( > la i ( 1 804- 
8(5). Danish classical scholar, born 
on the island of Bornholm, Ang, 7, 
18(M. He was professor of Latin 
lan‘>;ua{j;(‘ and literature! at (Vipen- 
Inifjjim, 1829 48, and then minisUa’ 
ol' public worship and ediuiation 
nnt-il 1851, He i,h(m rc'sumecl his 
professorship, retii'iiiji; in 187(5, 
and (l 3 ’mg Dee. 12, 188(5. Ib^ha.da 
l^hiropi'an r(‘{)utjiHon as oin* of tlu‘ 
foiH'inost, ticxtiud e,riti(!S, (\s[K'eijdly 
of ('ie(‘i'o and Li\'y. Ills most 
imporlianli woi'ks wnv a,n ('dilion 
of (fieero''s lir('ar(is(' D(^ IHiiilins, 
18.49, Laiin Dra.nimar, 18-11, and 
a t(Lxli of, and (Miumdations to, 
Livy. A work on tlu^ eonstitnliion 
and adminisl ra4i(jn of Hu^ Itoman 
sta(i(‘, 1881, wi'il.b'n in a. more eon- 
serva4iv<' spirili Hum sonu^ pi’cvioiis 
works on Hie subji'ct, was 1 (\sh 
favourably naaa’ ved, 

Macandcr. An Hn/.!;lish foi-m 
of (he Hr(H'k naaue Ma-iandros oUi 
riviu' (mod, Mimdercq of Asiui 
Minor. Kisiuji; nea,i’ (dkuaiae 
(Dimdr) in I'hry^qj*- d. (louasl VV, 
with a, sinuous euiirsi' Hia,ti ha.H he- 
eonn^ prov('rl)iat. Al'ter ladu^^ 
joine(l th(' Lyeun it. (ra.versi'd 
(ku‘iai, and diH(dia 4 >?ed into (.he 
learia.n S<‘a,. J'lu' Hnpdish word 
nu'andm’ (^.r.), UH(‘d liim’ally ainl 
ligui’aJividy in r(derenee to a. vvind- 
inji; (*ours(% (Mmies (V(mi Hiis nanax 
Maecenas, (Iaihh (ki.Niifs (r. 
(18 8 n.(!.). A Ibmia.n patron of 
liditers. Of an old kh rnseun family, 


he was a man of ^n‘(*at 
weal Hi and IntJfh cul- 
ture!, and beeanu' tlu^ 
int.iniatii' frimid and a,d- 
vis(*i‘ of Hie mnpm'or 
Aufifustus, and 

Horace wctn* twai of 
many men of h'tters 
under grtait, ()hlifj;a,Hon 
to MaiM’.mias, whos(^ 
name' has Ix'conu^ a, 
popular synonym for a. 
jjfmuu'ouH pat.ron of tliC! 
arts and litiaaitnrcx 
Maeldun. Hm'o of 
a sin-ies of ancient Irish 
tales narrated in Hus 
form of an ae.eount of 
a wonderful voyag(L 
Maeldun is the son of 
Ailill of the siqit of 
the Owens of Aran anti 
a nun ; ho is brouglit 
up by a tpuMMi, fritnid 
of his mothtu’, and 
ai‘i'ivt‘H at man’s (‘st.at t' 
before lu^ kuirns tlu' 
story of his birth arul 
of how his fat.lua- bad Ikhui slain. 
He sets out to find his fatlu'r’s mur- 
(h'rt'f, and visits Hu^ most, mar- 
vtdlous islands on his vo.vagtx 
4\‘nnyson ttdls .some of tlu^ tak's in 
his fiot'ni, ’'fhe Voyage of Matddunt'. 

Maelstrom (Dutch malvn, to 
grind ; tilroom., .st.reiam). Nlrtmg 
tidal currt'iit in the channtds S. of 
Mosk{m(‘s<), an island in tlu^ LofoUm 
group, N.VV. Norway. Formtudy 
nquiiitul to h(^ a whirlpool which 
meant tiertain death to t.lu^ mariiuu' 
(umght in its eddy, as in a t.al(‘ by 
Po(^ it is (langtM’ous ordy at (ttu'taiu 
states of tlie tide when also a litu'tu^ 
N.VV, wind is blowing. 

Maenad ((Jr., inatl woman). 
Name in ( Jrt'ok m.ythology for oneof 
t.lu'i frt'iizit'd ftanak^ eompanions of 
tihegod Batxdiusor I lionysus, i‘alled 
also liaetdiae and Haceliantt's. 

Maerlant, Jaooh van. Klemisli 
poet ol' the 14th eeiitury. Ht^ was 
{)rol)a.hly horn on tlu' island of 
VooriK^ and died mair Brugt's, 
having bt'en (unployed as parish 
ehu'k at Ma,erlard/ and labs' at 
I )n.mm<'. He w’rote romance's aft.tM’ 
Hu‘. raslnon of tlu' time, but soon 
struck a more sen'ious v(‘in ami 
wrot.e seieuHfie and historical 
hooks. OiK! of l.lu' most kuinual 
men ed' his day, h(‘, prodmu^Hl a, 
rhynu'd Uilik', 1271, which k'd 
him ini.o troubles with tlu^ Hhureli. 
In 1284 he Ix'gan a volnminons 
work, which his (h'ath k'ft nm 
IbdsluMl, an (edition of 'flu^ Mirror 
of Hist.ory by Vincent of Beauvais. 

Maes, Nu'iioLA.s (1(542 94). 
Dutch pa.inter. Born at Deadreeht, 
he was a fuipil of Ihnuhrandt, His 
(Mirly work hIuiwh (hdieaey of leel- 



Nicholas Mao.**, 
Dutch painter 


ing ; two ('xamples are ( he fi.ewerie 
and tli’aeu', in t.h(* Itijks- 
mus('um, Am- ?*“ 

h(' pjiiiited li(e- 
sizK' tigure suh- 
j('(4iH, smdi as 
1' h (' ( l a. r (I 

Blayeu's, in Hu' 

NuiioiiaJ Ha.I- 
hs'y, London. 

During 1(555 
(57 h(^ ()i'odu(X'd 
his b(‘st. work, 
ill tlu' form of smalk'i’ g<*nr(‘ works, 
c.f/,, 'Tfu' Dut.(*li Ilousewile a.nd Thrs 
I(il(‘Ntu‘vanf,aiid porl nii(.H,c.y., Bor- 
t.i'a.it. of a Mail, all in Hu' Na.(.ional 
(Jallc'ry. d’lu^ la.sl. paa't. of liis life 
was oeen pil'd with fasldonabk' por- 
t.ra.its. Ih'ditalin Amsterdam, 

Maeshowe. J^argi'Mi [indiistorie 
Hiqiuhdiral mound in N. Britain, 
iimir t.lu' stonci eirek's ol’ H(.enn(‘SM, 
Orkm^y. It is a barrow 4(5 fl-. high, 
92 ft. in diaau't.i'r, with a. 45-ft. 
diti'h. A faiHsagi' 54. It. long k'ads 
from t.lu' VV. t.o a ehainbe'r 15 It. 
Hipiari', wit.h a, eorbi'lk'd roof ol'nn- 
lu'vvn llagsl.oiK* sln.bs and fhrta' side 
ei'lls. 'Tlu^ walls Ix'ar Norse' eh'signs 
anel 900 rime's, se'oresl in 1152 liy 
Viking iiilgrirns on the^ way to 
tli'rusa.lmn. 

Macsteg. An nrlaui dist.rieit. of 
(dam(>rga,ushii’(', VVak's. It sljuids 
eai tlu' Idyidi rive'r, 8 m. N. hy W. 
eif Brielgeiiel, a.nd is si'i’ve'el by rly, 
Mae'st.e^g owe's its e'xisti'ueai to (.lie^ 
elcsve'lopme'nt. ed‘ t.lu' 8. Wak'S eoaJ- 
liekl. Bop, (1951)24,1-11. 

Maestoso. lta,lia.n term use'd in 
musiei, meauiing in a. sl.ate'ly or 
maJe'Htie maniu'r. 

Macstricht. A (.own e>f the^ 
Ne'tibm’huids also spe'lkal Ma/Us- 
triedit (e/.i'. ). 

Maestrichtian. In geadeigy, a 
group of seilt yi'llovvish liiiu'Ht.eme'S 
coat. a, in ing Ibssil exiralsand bryozoa. 
e)f Uppe'r ( k'l'ta.ea'ous Age'. 41 h' 
grem[) is nanu'el from il.s oee'urre'iua^ 
neai.r Maa,H(iri(4i(. (or Mae'sl riehl.) in 
Limburg, the' Ne't.lu'rlanels. 

Maeterlinck, MAtmie'K Boly- 
nentN Marik liKitNAun, (haiNT 
(18(52 1949). Bt'lgian pex't., elnnua- 
l.isti, anel mystieu lb' was beirn at. 

(Hu'ut., Aug. 29, 
18(52, ealueateebit. 
the' Je'Huit eolk'gei 
e)f S. Bnrb(% and 
st.ndie'd and fen* 
a time' prnel.ise'el 
la.vv in Hhe'iit,. 
Late'!' in Baris ho 
e'anu' muk'r the^ 

Maurice Maeterlinck, ‘‘d' ‘d V ib 

Beslgian poet Ixu'S eh', i Isles 
Aehun anel his 
lellow symholistiH. In 1889 he pub- 
HhIuhI a (Irst volume of verse', Herres 



Chaudes (Hot- 
houses). Four 
plan's followed in 
1890, of which La 
Princesse Maleine 
was eulogised in 
the Paris Figaro 
by M i r b e a u . 
Pelleas et Melis- 
aude, 1892, later 
formed the libretto 
for Debussy’s 
opera. There fol- 
lowed La Mort de 
Tintagiles, 1894 ; 
M o n n a Van na, 
1902 ; L'Oiscau 
Bleu, 1909 (The 
Blue Bird) : trans- 



Mafekiug, South Africa. Town Hall, opened in 1904 ; 
on cue left is the Siege Memorial 
By courtesu of Ike Cornintttsiuncr for South Africa 


lations by Ford, Emerson, JSJo- 
valis, and Ruysbroock. In prose 
Maeterlinck wrote Le Tresor des 
Humbles, 1896 ; La Sagessc et la 
Destinee, 1898 ; La Vic des 
Abeilles, 1901 ; Collected essays, 
Le Double Jardin, 1904, and 
LTntelligence des Fleurs, 1907 ; 
La Mort, 1913. His play, The 
Burgomaster of Stilemonde, 1918 
(London 1919), dealt with Belgium 
under German occupation 1914-18. 

He described his plays as written 
for marionettes, and his prose as 
verse in solution. As a rule his 
plays depend rather on mood than 
movement, suggestion of the event 
rather than its presentation ; they 
are attempts to clothe mystical 
conceptions in concrete form. His 
chief absorption earlier was with 
the mystery of matters beyond life ; 
but in the 20th century he showed 
a reaction from mysticism. The 
marks of his method have been 
described as parallelism, symbol- 
ism, suggestion, and the \i.se of 
realistic means for romantic eflect.s. 


torate. It was tlie starling point 
of the Jaine.son Raid, 1896. Pop. 
5,081. A mile away is the uativi^ 
town on Mr>lo[»() river. This is ad- 
ministered by Daralongiiliii'fs, who 
are free from Europium (control, 
and has a pop. of about 3,000. 

TVCafeking, (Siioom ok. Opi'.ral ion 
during the 8. African War. I^ast- 
ingfrom Oct. 13, 1899, to May 17, 
1900, the defence of th(5 little fron- 
tier town by Col. R-. 8. N. Bad<^n- 
Powell aroused ini onset inlm itst, 
and the news of its ri^lief htd (o 
S[)onianeous wild jubilations in 
London and cIscwIktc, bringing 
into common us(t for at least a, de- 
cade the now verb “ to maniek.” 
The garrison (tonsisled of 700 800 
trained iroojts, a.ssisted by a. lew 
hundred townspeople, whilct tint 
Boer forces under Cronje nuniben^d 
at iirst about 10,000, wupplicsl with 
modern hntec:!! -loading guns. O'lnt 
att.ack was (tondinttitd on l(ti,siir(t|\’' 
lilies, and though, the town wa's 
shelled with some pensisleiuty its 


In 1911 he was awarded the Nobel 
prize for literature. In 1914 his 
works were placed on the papal 
index. He was made a count in 
1932, and died at his home in Nice, 
May 6, 1949. CojisuU Life and 
Works, J. Bethell, 1913. 

“ Mae WestP’ Life jacket used 
by airmen in the Second Great War. 
Worn by all air crew, the jacket was 
coloured bright yellow to make it 
easily distinguishable from the air, 
and was inflated by the wearer. As 
it gave him a rather bulky appear- 
ance, it received the nickname of 

Mae W est,” after the U.S. actress 
of that name with the well-eurved 
figure. 8ee West, Mae. 

_ Mafeking. Town of Cape Pro- 
vince, S. Africa. It is 490 m. 
S.S.W^ of Bulawayo, and ISO m. 
W^ by N. of Johannesburg by rly. 
Here in an imperial reserve are the 
administrative h.q. and commercial 
centre of the Bechuanaland protec- 



• Air Arm pilots 

in tute life jackets which were given 
this nickname 


oult'r d(‘IV‘iic(\s w<u'e only 

oncK', May 12, and Ihe alTajr r/v 
siilUuI in l lie <!aj)lui'o of 97 Ihuu’s. 
On May I ilu' l<nvn was i‘(6ieve'(l 
l)y Clol. Mauon aaid Pol. PhmK'r, 
win) Iia.d j<M'n(Hl foi'e(\s. 1’he easuaj- 
li('s of lli(^ garrison weri^ 30 kilhal, 
lOI wouiuhsl, and 27 prisoiua’s. 
Poor loMS(\s w(M’e ('sl iinuil ( mI aJ 30(l. 
Wduit a|>p(\'il<sl most lo llu^ public 
af home was I luoi ir of high spiriPsl 
uuda-cily with which Pad('n- Powell 
(!ondu(6(Hl llict (I<9'('iicc and orgn,- 
niz<^(l the garrison. ^SVviSoulh Afri- 
can War*; rmssv/// Tli<^ Nir'gn of 
Mafcking, ,). A. Ilaaiiillou, 1900; 
Ma,ickiug, a Dia.rv of ( lu^ Mi<'g<^ 
F. I). Bailhe, 19oi). 

Maffei, I<’uan(mw<io WcimoNK 
(1G75 1755), llalian a(vha('olo|.;iMl, 
and (Iraarmliisf. P>oru al Vh'i’ona: 

.lurie I, 1675, . 

lu^ was aail lioi' ^ ,* 

of tlic; laiuoiis 
tra.gmly M('. 
i'op(\ pi‘oduc<'(l 
all Modmui in 
1713, a.tid I ra, ns 
la,l(Hl into Eng 
lisli in 1710. As 
archaaMtlogisli 
liis gr('al(os|, Soutionc Maitei 

7. , Italian aojluioologist 

work W Ui H 

Verona I llusi ralia. Ib^ died in 
V(M*ona,. FiOk 11, 1755. 

MaHa. NaaiU' of a, Sicilia, n Hcci'r'l, 
sodcly. Its origins adv I raci d (,o 
tlu* illnlisciplincd forc(>!i of gyn- 
(larnunh^ institiiticd in Sicily by 
E('r(Iina,ii<l IV in thci (‘,'iiiy par‘1, 
of the P.Hb emit., and in genm’al 
objecliM th(‘ body was sinnla,i' (o (.he 
Paaiiorra,. WOien the noeii'ty was 
aai (irgani/,(d whole, ils niembm*H, 
known ais Ma,liosi» were aidinittcd 
after ti’ia,l of skill with tin* <hv/'gm*, 
a,ee('p|icd a pr'imitivt* codt' of hon- 
our, and wt're swoi'ii to did'y all 
('Hi.ahliMlicd forms of justiei', O'lunr 
<h‘eds pad’look of t he naJun' of the 
vrmdetla,. Ihsudiintf; 'V* highetd, 
piteh about i860 70, tlu^ Malia 
<‘arricd on rnhhery, Hniii/.';gling, a,nd 
mnidvr ; Ht,ronges(, in ami around 
Pal('rmo, it Hliowial itself also in 
KiiUy, and a.tlienipts a,t. suppresHion 
\v(*re made in iH7>l 75, In 1902 
two Maflosi wei’e nentenecd at 
liologna 1,0 30 years’ imprisonment, 
for murdm*. Gutra,g(‘s attrihutcrl l.o 
tlu* Malia, Honu' of whose memberH 
\V(*re driven n.liroad, t,ook plaei* in 
tilu^ U.S. A., notably at Nmv 
Oiioan.s in 1890 and* 1895. O’he 
Hoclc'ty was hrok(*n up in 1928 by 
Mussolini and the prUVet of 
Pal(u*mo. SVr Ujunorra ; Vmulettia. 

Mafia, Island lying oil’ the 
eoa,st of^Ta,ngiUiyika d'errilory lie- 
tw(H'n Kihva aiul Dar-ea-Salaam.. 
Form(*rly part of tlu* territoi'ies of 
the Hultan o£ Zatiziliar, it was 
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()(‘,(;ui)i('(l by ( ia ISDO aaid 
was captured by the. Itriiiish in 
Feb., 1,1)15. aiH'a is ITS wp 

ui. SV'f Taufj^anyika Mk'rritory. 

Mag’adha. Ane,i(iit kiu,!j;(l()ia, of 
Fadia. Iti la,y S. af i\u' aiiddh^ 
(!laag('s ia Ibhar, tilu' (‘.apiiaJ b(‘iap: 
tirsi liajf^ir at'a,r (hyya, aad a.l't(M'- 
wards Fadaa,. la, tlie ‘llih (‘('Utury 
Maujadha aiaiaired the upper 
(hias^u's kbsia. (1haadra,<j,'apta,(f/.'r.), 
I'oatuh'r of i.h(' Maui'ya dyaa.stiy, 
was the (ii'st ia hisl^ory to (‘stiaihlish 
an Iadia,a ('uipircy e()a<pua’ia;L!; all 
the N. IVaai mi to st'a, aitul laakia^ 
th(^ Iliada Kasli his froatiiM’ 
ay;aiast the (b'ca^ks. On tlu*, deaith 
of his graadsoa Asoka (f/.a.), i^he 
(uupire (leeayed, aad was ch'stroyed 
IS4 u.e. 

Magadi. ljak(‘> in tlu^ S. (ientn^ 
of Kc'uya colony. It is eona,(s‘,ti'd 
with the Uganda rly., aad conta,ias 
enormous d('|)ositH oF earboaate of 
soda. Tla^ lake is IK) m. long from 
N. to S., and forms a basin of in- 
ternal drainage. A'ce Alkali. 

MagalhaeS) Fains ao dk { c . 
l4S0*-ir)21), ,Fortugu('He navigat.or, 
more generally known as lAs-di- 
nand Magellan {(/-v.). 

Magallanes. Proviraio of S. 
Chile. It is all tliat jiart roughly 8. 
of lat. above whieh lies Aysen. 
It inedudos all the islauds of tfio W. 
and 8. coasts, all of the coastiS of 
tfio ytraib of Magellan, half of 
Tierra del Fuego, and most of t.he 
Fuegian Arehipehigo. The narrow 
strip of maintual is mountainous 
and deeply indented ; the islands 
separated by deep channels 
iind roeky coasts ; and the fjords 
a.ad glaciers resemble those of Nor- 
way. Coal, eopptu', and gold are 
(oand, and lindun' is lolled. Foxes 
and othta- furred aaiaiafs a, re bred, 
Art^-i, r)2,2Sr) H(j. iniUjs, Population 
(11)52) o.^.J It). 

Magallanos ou Punt a Aiuonah 
(Spa, a., sandy |)oint). Sciaport 
town of( lhil(i, eapilaf of Ma,ga,lla,n(W 
lerritory, It. stnads on the F, 
eoa.st, o( lirimswadv Peninsalai, in 
the 8t.i‘a,it of Magellan, a, ad is (ih(i 
most, soul luu-ly town on tlu^ ma,ia- 
hind of Aiaeri(!a„ A eoafmg st jitioa 
a.ad a. port ol ca.ll for ships pai-iHiag 
I hroagli I be St, ra, it,, it, is a, (list ribat- 
iag e.ealia^ for S. Patagonia, a, ad t he 
Falkland Ishmds. la Ihc' vicinity 
are e.oal, (a»pp(a‘, and gold juiat's. 
'rindKU', wool, hides, Iro/aai meiit, 
a, ad (nJlow ar<‘ (e\port(sl. d’lu' town 
has a, Hritish elid», goll coarse, a, ad 
ta,eiliti<^H l(»r ie(Lsport,H. Pop. (P)b2) 
lU.tld. 

Magangue. dTnvn ia t,h(‘ N.W. 
of Colombia,. Sta,adiag a<'a,r t.lu' 
(umlbauu'e of the Ma,gda,leaa, a, ad 
Cauea riv(‘rs, it. is Cu' [unaeipid poll, 
for t-la^ produetuS of tlw :!aiva,aaahs 


of Bolivtir dept., c.r/. caltha (;oIT(m\ 
eh(‘('S(', a.ad fruit. Pop. 1,7, 000. 

Magazine (Ara,bie,)- A t-tam, 
origiiudly ausaaing store, now us('d 
ia a military siaise. It means : 

(1) dh(^ eba.adH'r or rissm’voir of 
a rilh', into whiesh a uumb(‘r of ea,rt- 
ridg(‘s ea.a Ix^ placed, and from 
which ih<‘y arci automat, ieally fed 
into the elanaber singly. 

(2) 'rh(‘ (‘(Maovahh', (dips, hc)X(*s, 
oi‘ drums, ia whi(di, e.art,ri(lg('S are 
])la,ce(l for as<' ia a,atoma,tie, pistols 
a, ad rilh's, aad sonu'. ma,(daa(^ guns. 

(2) O’he huildiags ia wliicdi (‘X- 
[)loHiv(‘sor aaaauaition ar(‘ stional, 
'FIk'sc^ huildiags an^ g(Ma‘ra.lly of 
spcadal ooastruetion aad suhjeet to 
striag(mt n'gulations. 'Pla'y aaist, 
b(^ lireproof aad ])r()vi(hul with 
(dVadeat lightning condaet.ors, 
whilst no oiK'i is allowc'd to a))- 
proach the site with inatcdu's, 
smoking mahudals, or a light or 
lireofany (h^Hcription. If the maga- 
zine contains bulk explosives, all 
pc'rsons entering th(‘, building auist 
(dtlu'r chang(^. tludr shoes, or jmt on 
()V(THhoes, HO tdiat grit will not l)(‘. 
iatrodu(a‘(l. T\u^ (umstruetion of 
magazines is smdi that,, in (uis(^ an 
a,eeid('ntal (^Xfilosion ocean’s, ttic! 
main force will not be, excrhal in a 
la.tcral diiHxdton. Some; are built 
underground. 

(4) The compart, numts on board 
naval V(\sselH wlua-e t,lu‘ ammuni- 
tion is stored. 

Magazine. Form of periodica.! 
literature intemhxl to proviih^ 
vari(‘d information and aimiS(o 
meat. In gen(u*al usage thci tc’.rm 
usually ira lilies a monthly pabliea,- 
tioa, but even so there is a ehuudy 
accepted distiaetiou botw(‘,en the 
aaigazine and tlie serious .review. 
At th(‘. Ha,me time, certahi private 
p(a’i()die.a,ls are eonimonly spokem 
of a,s magazine's, c.f/. sedmol ma,ga- 
zia(‘S, pa,riHli magaziiu's, and the 
jouriiats of hasiai'ss housi's. P>y 
a,aalogy th(( va,ri('d IVaturi' pn,gi‘s 
ol a, iK'Wspapca* a^^ sound, iau's 
(',a.ll('d maga,zii‘e pag('H, 

TIu' history of ttu' naigaziiu') 
aaiy b(' said t,o Ix'gin wit h Ihci pub- 
liea,t,ioa of Tin*, < h'a(,l(aaa,n’s Ma,ga,- 
ziiKx ITIil. Curing tla^ s(‘eoad half 
of t,h(' ll)t,h (‘('utury tlu' aai,ga,zia(' 
muh'rwumt, a gi'ea,(, t,ra,asrorma,tion, 
dui'i lirst, t,o th(‘ growing vogue of 
ttu^ sborti st.ory, a.nd stsmadly t,o 
t,b(^ (hwu'lapnauit of pnxx'ss illus- 
tration. d’he turn of tlu' (xnilury 
Hti,w tlu' p(ad\ of the illastraUHl 
am,ga,zia(‘''H popula-rity, witti such 
l»eriodi('.als a.H (in Cn^at Brit, a, hi) 
'PIk^ Strand, 4M»e Windsor, The 
Faglisb 1 1 last, railed, d’la^ Itoya l, 
('a,SH(drs, P('a,rs(m’s, Macmillan’s, 
<d,(a, a,nd (ia tfhe U.S.A.) l!a,r]xu‘’H, 
l/ippiaeotCs, Muast\y’s, (^te., suf)- 


plyiag luoath by moa(,h, uHaa,lly 
lor sixp(auu% a gt'.iKU’ous assort- 
auud- of popular iaforiaa,tiioa a, ad 
laglv-(da,ss lictioa for Inane a, ad 
bunily reading, illaHtira,(,('d by pbo- 
tiOgraphs a,ad by well-kaowa a,rl,ists 
in bhudc-a,a(bwlat,(^ Mn,ny hoas(‘> 
holds tiook lu'ide ia a, a arra,y of 
bound volumes of ttaur favouril(^ 
aaiga.zax'S, for a,t that p('riod all 
a,dv<'rt,ising ma, 1,1(0’ was I’igidly ('x- 
eladc'd (Vota tlu' Htapu'ixu': of pa.gi'S 
a, ad wa,M l,li(‘r(dor(^ d(mi(‘,(l ixM’uuia- 
('ae(’, d’luo'e werci also si'vei’a,! 
buiaiUH ma,ga,'/ia(^s laoix' HiX'eia,lis('d 
ia ttu'ir a,p|x'al, e.<j. 'Plie (havin' 
(i’(hgion), 4’be Wide World (ad* 
vt'atanO, C. P>. Fry’s (sport,), 'Pin* 
Stiudio (art,), 4’he iK)okiaa,a (lit, or- 
a,t.ure), as w(tl as those for boys 
(dda^ Caiiliain), girls (Tin*, CirPs 
Ihndtn), aad younger (daldn'a 
(Littk^ Folks), aad many others. 

.Later d(',veI()pauMd,H wiu’i^ t,h(‘ 
albnetion ma,ga,ziats aad an ia- 
c'reasc! in pag(^ siz(‘ t,o a,c,(X)miaoda,t,(' 
more striking jiiet.oria,! dis[)la,y a, ad 
a, mon^ idTi'e.tive asi' of a,dv('rt,isiag 
ma,t,t,('r. ’’Phepriaeipli', otdiluC' tiura* 
ov(M’ ” was gt'a(‘ra,lly mloptc'd, tha,!) 
dcndiHs to whiidi t,h(^ public, gra, du- 
ally ibefuime a,e,e.ustom(xl, by whiidi 
maga,zin(^ lea,tart‘H a,r(^ coatiiauHl at 
tlx^ back of the Ixxdc a.aioag the 
a,dv(H’t,isi*an'ats. On tln^ otJn'r 
lia,a(l, tlu' poek('t,-Hi/,e forma, t also 
Ixnuimi^ popular daring t,h(> ItlllOs, 
a,s s(xm in such pabIie.a,ti(ai.M asd^a* 
(’ouatrymaa and Lillipal,. As tlu' 
result, of l,he pa.pi'r short, agi^ daring 
and aiftiiu’ tln^ Second Cn'ut War, 
Htnnu’a,! aaigaziaes a,dopt,(‘d tihi^ 
l)oek(di size, c.f/. d’he (havin’, 'Plie 
Boys’ Own. Colour pria,t,iag ga,v(^ 
additional aittraetion t.o tlni a,p- 
p(MU’a,a(!(^ of aauiy magazines. 
From America ea,mci new idtnis in 
speeiailisation as H(‘.oa in saeli a-mbi- 
tioas publications as Fsipiire a.ad 
Fortune. .Bat the ehii'f diwt'laie 
meat bidiweea tlu^ t,\vo Ci'ind, Wa,rH 
wa,H t,he grind) iaer('a,He ia t,h(' aum- 
Ixn* n.ad ipmlity of magaziiu's di- 
r(H*t,ly a,ppindiag t,o woratm readtn's. 
Sue,h a pc'riodieal a,H Wotna,a’s 
dournal ma.y Ix^ e.ousidin’c'd rcspri*- 
H('at,a,tive of th(‘, V(n’y Ix'.st, tyjx' of 
raa,ga,ziae prixlucition in, wbie,h old 
t.radil.ioas a,r(H suee.essfully bh'adixl 
with up-to*dat(^ protn'Hses. 

Magdala OR M akoaua. Fortntss 
of Al»>'ssiaia,. It stanuls about 150 
ai. S.F, ol* Coaihu’, on a, platen, u 
ovin* t),0(K) ft. high. 4’liis platiniu, 
li'Hs tha, a a, auh' snua,r(^ a, ad pro* 
tiniUnl liy preeiihei^s, wa,s I'orttlied 
by tluonnpi'ror 'Pbeodorin la ISbO, 
having sinzi'd l,h(' British I'oasal 
a,ad otilnn’ Ibi’ingain's, In^ (nrrried 
tihi'm otT 1.0 Magdala, a.iul, in Hpit.e 
of ri^pent.isl reqaest.s, ndjiHe,!! to 
ri'knaai them. An expinlitiioa wa,a 


therefore fitted out under Sir 
Robert Napier, and on April 13, 
1S6S, the fortress was taken by 
storm. It was then utterly de- 
stroyed. Napier was created Lord 
Napier of Magdala. The fortress 
was afterwards rebuilt, and is 
now a position of strategic impor- 
tance. Under Italian occupation, 
1936-41, a motor road was built to 
link it with Bessie. 

Magdalen, Small group of 
islands of N. America. They lie 
about 50 m. N. of Prince Edward 
Island in the Gulf of the St. Law- 
rence, belong to Quebec prov., and 
were knomi in early times as Les 









Magdalene College, Cambridge. Foimclecl in 1543, it 
stands on the left bank of the river Cam 



'^1’ lie o 1 1 <11^ (*1 
w.'i.M promiiu'iit in 
16S7, n'||<'n (lie 
r(‘llovv.M rid’uHiMl (o 
(lu^ 

pr<\si(l<'ii(, naiiKMl 
by da mins II. 
'riuo’e is n, hcIiooI 
bn' IxjVM OH (Ik, 
.Maine I'onndal ion. 
Ibmndinl in blSO, 
(Ihh liaM nioili'i’n 
IniililingM in Ox» 
I’erd, cloMi^ (o (b<^ 
GhiMavell. d’ln^ 
<'ollegn e,|iori,M(er.M 
iM’e (uliieali'd 


lies Ram ees At bw tide Am- grazing and mining. The capilal here. Magdabn Gellegil „.| o , * 

herst, Grindstone, AUright, CoOm, is Santa MarU Area, 2(I„S27 Hrarklov, is an iridci,,., , r 

Goose, and Last islands are con- sq.m. Pop. (I!)r)l ) 4r,7.:{ii:{ .■.hoot of IliiH. -S'.r I I'v ■ ( M'o,- 1 
nected by sand bars. jEntry and Magdalena Bay. A bay of iwwaf/ Mambilon Gnu',..;.. || a' 
Deadman s are distinct islets. Ex- Mexico, on the Pacilic coa.sl, of Wilson. /Vo«. .ii.an'di,',,' 

all contain red Lm, -or California. Tt foriii.s a, mag- Magdalene CoUcKC. ( 'ollco. ol' 

sandstone clifls and liiUs. The iiilicont harl.onr, about -10 ni. long univorsil.y || ri d 

peop e, mainly of French origin, and 11 m. hroad, and i.s a nuuloi-;. alod in Kurkingluim ( 'olhC 

chiefly depend on lobster fishing vous of wlialers and a. plai-o of origiiuiHv a llcnn- ' ' ' 

and canning. Coffin island, which naval target praclicc by U.S.A. di ctin'o houli'l, (wX ’fryTA'l 
curves round Pleasant Bay, IS :{5 waivships. The bay i.s proloclo.l wlihdi otih iia.niiMl I 

m. long. The Bird Isles form a partly by Santa Margarita Island, alior llonrv S(af- \ WcNAft*/ 
^nctiiary for hosts of sea birds. Magdalen CoUege. College of ford, 2n,l (iuke of 

M 0.\-ford iiiiiver.sily. It wa.s foinideil It u e k i ng li a in . 

Magdalena. Largest river of in 1458 by William of Wavnilole, 'I'be lu, liege wa.u 

Colombia, S. America. It rises in bishop of Win- ' granted by X 

^e S.W. of the republic, near the oliosler, and was Henry VIII To ''■O' 

Pic de Azacar, at fte jiinction of dedicated to S. p Tho'nias, I .s t Mninlulmn, CallcKe. 

the Central and E. Cordilleras, Mary Magdalen. K HWl Hanui Audloy of ‘kimtd.hw. arnli 
flows N. through the Andean val- It was for a Walden who l.v ehuHor I,, i u i» 

bean Sea by Barranquilla lows, and am) <>irhi (VIlrivvM iiiMler ( In. ( ii h oC 

ThfuL^^rfd • f ®<=>'°Mirs, who ,.|,0 ,S. Mury Mug.luleno 

The area of its drainage basin is est arc called ^le- *11 * i- i* ' 

at 96,000 sq. m. It is navigable mies The eol- OoHow. 7 , '! 

up to Honda, a distance ofabouS 1 go is o, of it u Vl o h??:;/ " 

600 m., and a rly. for a short r4cst an<I most eolehraled in tbo , i n l 
distance from there opens up univorsity. It .sliuid.s at the iLmd I' avo inehldeil 

200 m^'to li'-Hf president of 


s'ubVci t°0 0.x.ensiv„ gn.ui.ds along llarvird, Iving:sl,;;' l'-,:,.,':!,',' i,.,:! 

Ma.p•^^alpr«a ^ Y . r " ' L. BmiHOIl. Lm/xi/// MumlllleiKi 


The eolh'gi' umi 
g r a 11 (. (' <1 b y / 

Ib'nry VIM (o 

T h o m an , I .s I, Miiirdalomi Collo^o. 
.Baron Amlhy of arms 

Walden, wlin by elmrlin* in 1513 
reloumliMl (he hoH(( I for a mnM!<H’ 
am) <'igld IVIIovvm iimh'r ( In^ ( ii le of 
tlie eoll('g(» of N. Mary Magdalene, 
The Npeidal (n^aMiin^ ()f ( he eollege 
i.M the Piqiy.sian lil>rary, wldeh c'on- 
(idiiM (iln^ MS. of (he fa niou.a diarv« 


Magdalena. De- 
partment of N.E. 
C olombia. It is 
bounded N. by the 
Carribbean Sea, E. 
by Venezuela, and 
W. by th e river 
Magdalena. In the 
N. rises the Sierra 
Nevada deS. Marta; 
elsewhere are llanos, 
lakes, and swamps. 
Well watered and 
timbered, the dept, 
produces bananas, 
maize, coffee, cocoa, 
and sugar. The min- 
erals include copper, 
gold, silver, and 
coal. Horses and 
cattle are reared on 
the grassy uplands. 
The chief industries 



uie unorwoij, m- A. G. BmiHon. Lm/xi/// MumlidmK^ 

<I"II''H''. M. K. I■|lr,u•ll. I'.llli; /Von. 
Walk. Ilio range ol Maiidhm. Nir illun, alinvix 
buildings includos Mag'daleniim. La(<^ period of 
the tower, on th(^ Mi(5 upptK' IMIimolitld<i Ago in 
top of which a Latin Europix In il. ( lu* tdimalo wim cold, 
hymn la sung at (lie riund(‘or, IttHon, mnl boi’Hi^ 
sunrise on May nourished, and (iu^ mammoili bo- 
uay; it IS an Oxford cami'. extinct. 'fho Cronmgnon 
landmark, and the pcofibs ouHt.ing the Wolu(i 'mui, !>('• 
chapel IS famous for camo modiiiiM, and proliistorio art 
tlio beauty of the ri'aclu'd its zmdih. 'I'ln^ flint in- 
choral HorviccH. dustry <lwiridlcd ludoiv the aptm 
Among Magdalen use of bone, as in bororw. barbed 
Wolsoy, har[)onns, Hpoar'tbrowm'H, ami 
t ole, Hampden, whisth's, Nmiual from tlu^ rook- 
j ^J'cldn’ of ha MadMoinc, |)or<logno, 

fuid Edward VII L tln^ statiotm I'xtaml from Kmit'^ 
Ihe old society of cavern to RuHsia. With tluulumin- 
Magcialon Hall, antpeopb'inay have* livml anhortai 
tormorly part of this one which follovviHl (lu^ rotroid. 
collei^, is now Hort- ing rcindiH'r eastwarcL taurving 
ford College, details with them ihi) miKure, st ill notaJih* 


x-juici maustnes , r i. • i — mu nur, Mi ni norani 

are agriculture, . appear fur itu ii.sc of b.mc, wliicli i,i pri 

tower, a well known landmark under that name. served among tin, KHkimo. Afl.ir 
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l/liiH a l.raiusilional (M(H()Iitluc) proacdum wcro among Ccrmaiiy’H 
period led to N('olitJde. ag(‘. earliewt and mOHt iniporlaiiti l(‘gal 
Magdeburg, ('il-y oC K. (Jer- eode.s. Aocepling Uio Rororinalion 
many. (-apiLd oftihe fnrnua' PruM- aw tuirly an 152*1, and a inotnlaa’ ol' 
sian prov, ol;‘ Saxony, ifc Jay aftiOr the Selnnall<nld('n l(!agu(s d, was in 

tlioSeeonJKJreat (!oiis(ajucneo l>annod and b(wi(‘ged; 
War in the Land deprived of i(H })rivilege.s ai’lor Hiir- 
of Saxony-An- render, Magdeburg was, afltjr huc- 
Judt. It iiH on eoasl'idly roHiHiing a aiego by Wal- 
tlio left bank lenrikMii in 1()21), a.HHaulled, Hacked, 
of ( he hdbe, SO in. and bnrneid by Tilly, May 20, i (>2 1 ; 
S.W. of Berlin. 20,000 inUabitant.s periHlied during 
Until 11)12 a that (Ire. In the I(bl8 peace Mag- 
„ ,, I'ortrcHH, Magdo- doburg came, as a duediy, to Bran- 

MaBdeDurg arms rl.uilmrg, vvaa rebuilt as a forlims 

Second (ilreaii War wuH t-hecenlriMjf which, however, without a sliol., 
(Jermany’H inland waiiu- Iransjiort, I'elUo Marshal Ney, 180(>, wan incor- 
one of her most imporlanl rly. poral,cd with derome Bonaparte’s 
junclions, and an airport of the Idngdom of Westphalia, and re- 
lirwt rank. Magdeburg Is men- verlcd to .Prussia in 1814. J(, pros- 
tioned in doimmcuts as far baek as pored, ospinaally as a port, more 
A.D. 805, but. it was dc'stroyed than 5,000 vesseds tiHing ilr in an 
during the ''riiii’ly Years War annutd turnover of jirodnce of 
ex(iej)t for (be chure.h of Our Lady botvvocri 1,000,000 and 1,, 500, 000 
(1070, rebuilt 1220-25) wilh hue tons. Pop. (1055 est.) 201,400, 
old (doislers, the tower of S, Magdeburg Hemispheres. A 
Peter’s, one timber-frame building, dovico invented c. 1050 by Otio 
and the cathedral whieh, lirst built von Oucrieke of Magdeburg for 
055, rebuilt 1200 after a great (ire, illuslrat ing experimentally that 
and (inished only 1520, had two the atmo.sjihoro cxerls jiressure. 
towers 242 f(i. liigh, and eoutaiued 2’he apparatus comiiriscss a pair of 
the tombs of Olio the (treat and heinisphcrical cups, usually of 
his wife, Kdilh of Lnglaud, and a brass or copper, having edge^s 
monument by Pel or Viseduu' of an whiidi lit accurat ely one in the 
archbishoj). A line equestrian other. To one of the cui)s is fitted 
slaiiie of the 121h century, of Otio, a cock, and a union for ailatdnng 
decorated the Ohf Market. to a screwed nipple on an exhaust- 

Magd(d)urg was again almost ing pumii. The edges of the cujis 
completely (festroyed during the are coated with grease and jin^ssed 
kSccoud Great War. A huge Krupp togetlier, and after exhaust ing the 
planli, the Gru.son works 
—Germany’s (diief loco- 
motive fact ory- — motor, 
engineering, and instru- 
ment plants, sugar and 
chocolate factories, etc., 
and warchouH(‘s full of 
the jirochuds of the rich 
surrounding area- 
grain, sugar, seeds, 
foodstufTs and fodder, 
fort ilisor and fuel— made 
it a target for Allicid 
air attack.s, and it wa.s 
captured by the U.B. 

9Lh army April 18, 1945, 

only after violent street fighting, air from the iiilerior of the hemis- 
It contained many imporlanl govt, pheres and closing the cocsk, it is 
oilie.cs, banks, clerical, scientific found that they can be parted only 
and teaching iuslitutions, medical, witli considorablo difficulty, 
technical, commercial, engineering Magdhaba. Village of the iSiuai 
ai\d craft academies, museums, peninsula, 100 m. E. of Ismailia and 
libraries, two permanent theatres, 20 in. H.S.E. of El Arish, Xu the 



William Magoe, 
Irish prolate 



. ...... V , ..... 

Magdeburg, Germany. Pre-war view across the 
Elbe !rom the citadel, looking towards the 

cathedral 


learned soeietics, etc. 


Eir.st Great War it was a stj’ong- 


Its history goes back to Carol- hold and base of the Turks in their 
ingian days. Under Otto 1 it be- invasion of Egypt. Bombed by 
came the missionary centre for the British airmen in Nov., 191(5, it was 
Slavonic peoples. It was made an the scene of a Turkish defeat by 
archbishopric in a.d. 9(52. In 1220 Anmc troops and the Camel Corps, 
it was granted a constitution, sub- Deo. 23, 1916. Nearly the whole 
soquently a model for that of many of the Turkish force was either 
other towns ; its law and legal killed or captured. 


Magee, William C^onnou (1.S21 
• 91 ). Irish pnfiaie. P.orn a4. (k>rk, 
Dec!. 17, IS2L h<! was the son of 
a, cl(‘rg\'ma,n t here!, while! hisgra.ud- 
fathcr,'WilliamMagea!(l7(i() 1821) 
was arch bishop of Dtililiii. Ldu- 
calcd at Kilke!niiy aaid ^’rinity 
Gollc'ge, Dublin, lie was ordaineal 
in 1S44'. Mage!(! se!( tleal at. Bath in 
184.S and at t.he Ociingon chnpefi 
made a re!putatiou aiS a. pr(au!hcr. 
In 18(50 iu! returiuMl to Ireland as 
vicar of Enniskillem, and iu 18(54 
heciame deaiu of Cork, holding also 
frenn 18(5(5 the de‘a,u(!ry of the 

Chapel BoyaJ, 
Dublin. Bisho]) 
of Polea’bor- 
ougli from 
18(58, be was 
early in 1 89 1 
a p p o i n ti 0 d 
art!b bishop of 
York, but ehed 
alm()Hlai.t oncie, 
May 5. Mage!e! 
was gemerUilly 
regarel(!d as one of the (inesl orators 
of his day. (Uninull Life! and Leli- 
tors, .). (k Mac 1 )onjielI, 189(5. 

Magellan, St K A IT OR IkiHsago 
eonueeting llus Atlautie! with the 
I.^ae!irie!, near the Houthe!ru ex- 
treunily of S. Am(u’i(‘a.. It. takers a 
t.ortuous course b(!twe!(!n the! ma, in- 
land a.nd 4’ierra (1(4 Ikago. Its L. 
ent ranee is b(!t\ve!e!n Gape V'irgiu 
on the N, and Gape! Lsiiirh.n Santo, 
a. projc'C!! ion of Chieem (’uitherine’s 
Eorehtnd on llu! S., and it. outers 
the Bacille at (kipt! Bilhir. Its e!X- 
tremu! lemgih is 2(55 m., wliilc! its 
ve'idth vari(!H from 2 A m. to 17 m. 

M 

"^Phe only harbour is tlmt of Mngal- 
laneis or Punt a Art!nnH, on Ih’ims- 
wiek Peninsula. The! si ru.it was dis- 
covered by Mag(!llau ((/.r.) in 1520, 
and was thorouglily explored in 
1826 -2(5. 

Magellan, Pkju)ina,ni) (c. 1480 - 
1521). Anglicised name! of the! 
Portuguc'se! navigator, kVcniio de^ 
Magu lilacs. Tn ■ 'oyi 
youth he was ' 
atlacluHl to the 
eiourt-, and iu 
1504 W(!nt to 
Ind ia wit h , 
d’Almt!ida, 1 lu! 
lirst vieau-oy. 

After (.!xpeeii- 

tiens to Ma- ^ 

hw.mi l/ix7«iitwl Fordmaiul Magtulan,. 
uKA.w,.ni.va,a.uu Portuguese seaman, 

t ll C! S P I C 0 

Islands, hcretunuHl to Portugal iu 
1512 and served in a campaign iu 
Morocco i,u which he was lame!d for 
life. I)iHeontc!nt(!d with his (re!at- 
meat by the! king of Portugal, he! 
eat(!red the Spanisli seu'vieje iu 
1517, and two y(!a.rK lale!r em- 
barked with a licet of live vessels 
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on a voyage to iind a western route 
to the \Spiee Islands. Patagonia 
was sighted, and on Oct. 21, 1.520, 
Magellan discovered the strait 
vhich bears his name. 

The first to enter the Pacific, 
which he so named from the calm 
weather he encountered, he reached 
the Ladroncs (otherwise the 
Marianne Is.), March 6, 1521, after 
his men had suffered terribly from 
scarcity and scurvy. He proceeded 
to visit the Philippine Islands, but 
in a fray with the natives of 
Mac tan his party, attempting to 
convert the natives to Christianity, 
was beaten and Magcdlan was 
killed, April 27. After his death his 
tleet doubled the Gape of Clood 
Hope and one vessel returned to 
Seville, havmg thus completed the 
first voyage round the wmrld. Con- 
sult The Pirst Voyage Hound the 
World by Magellan, A. Pigafetta, 
Eng. trans., 1S74 ; Life, P. H. PI. 
Guillemard, 1890 ; Ferdinand 
Magellan, E. P. Benson, 1929. 

Magellanic Clouds. In astron- 
omy, name given to two cloud-lilve 
oval masses of thickly clustered 
stars and nebulae in the neighbour- 
hood of the S. celestial pole. They 
are named afler the navigator 
Magellan (r.s.) and resemble a 
portion of the Milky Way in ap- 
pearance, though apparently un- 
connected with its structure. They 
are now known to bo satellite 
galaxies of our Milky Way system. 
The large cloud is 14,000 light 
years across and 112,000 light 
years aw'ay corresponding figures 
for the small cloud are 6,500 and 
104,000. 

Magendie, Pran(:ois (17S3~ 
1855). French physiologist. Born 
at Bordeaux, Oct. 6, 1783, he be- 
came professor of pathology in the 
College de Prance, 1830. An ex- 
cellent experimenter, he demon- 
strated the motor functions of the 
anterior and the sensory functions 
of the posterior spinal roots. He 
also investigated the mechanism of 
deglutition and vomiting, and in- 
troduced into medical practice 
bromine, iodine compounds, strych- 
nine, and morphine. In 1821 he 
founded the Journal cle Physiologic 
Experimentale. Pie died Oct. 8, 
1855. A study of Magendie by 
J, M. D. Olmsted appeared in 1944. 

Magenta. Town of Italy. In 
the prov. of Milan, it stands on the 
Ticino, 16 m. W. of Milan. It has 
some small manufactures, includ- 
ing silks, and gives its name to a 
colour discovered about the time 
of the battle (r.P), and thence to 
the aniline dye more correctly 
called fuchsine (q.v,). Pop. (1951) 
15,382. 


Magenta, Battijo of. Pouglil 
June 4, 1859, between llie Sardi- 
nians and the Ph-emdi on one .si(b‘ 
and the Austrians on the ollu'r. 
As soon as war broke oui^ in Ma,y, 
the ^Sardinian troo^is were in posi- 
tion nor til of xA-lessandria, wailing 
for their French allies coining from 
Genoa. At Monlclielkiand Faleslro 
they beat back attacks, and there- 
upon the Austrians took tlu‘.ir 
stand behind the Ti(;ino near Ma- 
genta. By this lime ilie French bad 
come up and some of tlicm crossial 
the river, and for a lime tJie batth^ 
raged without defiuile n'suli. 
decisive move was made! by Mais 
mabon, who, without wailing for 
the consent of Napoleon III, 
crossed tlie Ticino higher up and 
appeared on the right Hank of llu' 
Austrians. The hit t(‘r fell ))a,ek, and 
the battle ended almost without 
any move on the jiart of tlu^ Sar- 
dinians. The numix'rs engagiHl 
were about cifuab 60,009 on (‘aiH 



Magaiore, North Iialy. The lake seen from above Sb'osa 
looking toward Isola Bella and tlio Alps 


side ; but the Austrians losl^ 10,000, 
including a number of prisoners ; 
the French lost about 4,000. 

Magersfontein, Battue of. 
Fought hot, ween the British and 
the Boers, Dee. 11, 1899, A Brilish 
force about 10,000 strong, uiidm- 
Lord Melluicji, was advancing to 
the relief of Kimberley. H luid 
fought lliroe actions wilbiii a waufic, 
losing about 1,000 men, and had 
forced the oimsing of t he Modeler. 
It was then reinforced by the 
Highland brigade. 

In front was a semicircle of bills, 
but little appears to have Ikh^u 
known about the Boons holding 
t hem. On Sunday af ternoon, Dec. 
10, in heavy rain, the force moviHl 
out to the attack. The main assault 
was entrusted to the four rcgimeiits 
of the Plighland brigade umh'r 
Wauchope. The brigade of Guards 
and a brigade of Engli.sh infantry 
were behind. 

After a rest the Highlanders, the 
Black Watch leading, ronow'oil the 
advance. It was I a.m., and the 
men were moving in close order, 
when the Boers suddenly opened 


Wauchepi' and souk' liundri'ds 
lell in a lew minutes, and all was 
(lisordi'r. At. dawn the guns got t o 
work, whili' olhiu’ batlnlions cauu^ 
lip in support. 4’h(' Bom-s w(M'<‘ 
pnwentc'd from crossing a didP on 
th(‘ Moddi'r by some (N'lvali’y and 
mounli'd inliinl ry. Tlu' ({ordon 
11 ighhimh'rs made a, lim^ alb'mpt 
to g('(i to the l'o(\ and 1 lu' (biards 
assisli'd in (his moviMiUMil, but it 
was impossible to sc'ciu’i' a g<mi‘ral 
advani'c. At nightfall lh(‘ Bom' 
guns iK'gan to jilay again, and 
Midhumi wiihilrew his army tot hi' 
Moddiu’. 'riie Brilish lost iKsarly 
1,000 nimi, ddie Boi'i' lossi's wer<^ 
slav'd (o hci 7(1 hilNsl and 250 
woumh^d. iSVrSonlli African War. 

Maggiore, BaloMd' N. Ilafy and 
8. Swil /au'hind. J’luminciimt iaicus 
Vh'rhamiN, il lii's mainly l)ctw(‘(m 
Bicdmonl and Lombardy. It is 
38 III. Ill h'ngd li, from m, to 5.1 m. 
in bris'ullb ; ils ma \imiiin depi h is 
1,200 f(., and ils ariai is 82 S(|. ni., 

I whih^ i s snrfaci' 
all . is 610 ft. h’lsl 
by the Maggia, 

I he 35>,sa, or 'Poia', 
and lh(' Jficino, 
which lravm*scs 
it, ils wa I ('I's haiVe 
a, griM'iiish line aP 
ils uppm' (uid, 
whihs a t I li(' ol Iku’ 
(vvlivinily it is a, 
d(‘(^p a/, HIT. 'rim 
N. arm, in IIk^ 
Swiss eaiilon of 
'ricino, is called 
Ladvi^ Locarno. 
hIioi’i' Htands the 
p)clur('.s(|im (own of Locarno (f/.a.). 
Isil'ty moiinlains mudosi' th(' N. 
part, w hile lo I In' S. llu' hills, 
covmasl with vimyanlH, slopt' grad • 
ually lo the plain. Maggiori' is 
noted for ils hcanlirul sci'iicry, 
Opimsile Ballaii/.a are llm Borro- 
UKSOI Isli's 

Mag'g’ot, Popular name for (he 
larvii of ail inseet, (\speciaJly wlxm 
while in colour amd udlhoJit h'gs. 
'Iln^ term is not. a. scimil ilic one, and 
has no diTmile limits of a|i|>Iiea,» 
(ion, III is most tiommoidy given (o 
th(' hirvan of Oil's, found in (hnaiy- 
iiig animal and V(‘ge(able matter. 

^ Mag’hara. Wadi N.VV. <dM<'l»el 
Ni'rhal, near (ho W. Sinai eoiist of 
Egypti. A narrow' vndk'y belwi'i'n 
sandstone clilfs, ils VV. hice is pmie- 
tratcsl by galkaies mash* by ancient, 
Egyiitian tunpioise miimrs, who 
seulptnnul relitfi's thert'on, portray* 
ing their royal rnasti'rs from tin* 
Ist, dynast, y down to IbimeHi's IL 
From LS49 Macdonald attempted 
unHucct'Hsfully to rework (lu^ mines. 
Petrio nnule a systi'niatiit exam- 
ination of tlio remains tu 1905. 
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Magi. CViHto of Ic'arned prioHtH 
in anciont IVraia. An aborijj^inal 
Medijiu tfibo, they bocamo pre- 
doininaulj Ihroup;!! tludr dcveloi)" 
mcnit of (ientral AsiaiU Hliaimanlsin, 
])ni(!tiHin‘j; ('Xpoauro of the dt'ad 
and nox.t-ot'“kin marriage. The 
Kab-Mag of Jer. wa.s Nobii- 
chadi’(r/,zar’s chief magus ; the con- 
temporary flerusaleiu sun-worship 
(Kzek. 8) attests ihcnr missionary 
acldvity, al)out (idO b.c., and the 
iiehistun inscription immtions 
them. AfUn' tlieir Aryan subjuga- 
tion they ac((uire(l e.ontrol of the 
Zoroastrian worship, contributing 
tliendo its dualistic ])rinciple. 
They maintaimsd their supremac-y 
throughout the {Sassaiiian empire, 
ultimately declining into un- 
honoured jugglers, whence the 
English word magi(!. The Magi of 
tlio Nativity story (Matt. 2) are 
popularly associated with much 
Linhistorie ti’adition. See Three 
Kings ; 8imon Magus. 

Magic (Or. wagike., pertaining 
to the Magi). Erae-ticic of attempt- 
ing or pretending to cont,rol (went,s 
by non-rat-ional procjesses. It is 
based on a belief tliat man may 
Bc'curo the mastery of natures and 
the aupeniatural by means of ap- 
propriate rites, manual or oral. 

'Fho ])Hychologi(!al {ittitude of 
primitive man towards his en- 
vironment, seen and unseen, is a 
vagno com[)lo.x: best deHCrih('d as 
magieo-roligious. Even in the 
lowest levels of culture all boUefs, 
with the practices and rites that 
give ex])resHiou to them, are not 
necessarily magical. They some- 
times rccogni/a^ more or less con- 
sciously, dependence upon rather 
than mastery of the unseen, and 
thereby stand ui)on the thrc'shold 
of religion. If magic he dellncd as 
the power of the af)clb and religion 
as submission to a higher power, 
the distinction between the two is 
that between spell and prayer. 

When magic is couirtcnanccd by 
the commimity at largo, its pro- 
fessed ox])oncnts are hold in esteem 
so long as they are thought to be 
w'orking for the general good.' ''Fhey 
may rise to social ominemso, as in 
ancient Babylonia and Egypt, and 
from their superior capacity may 
attain the supremo power. Thus 
Dinka chiefs owe their position to 
their prestige as the tribal rain- 
makers ; when this power fails, 
they may be deposed. But there 
often arises a suspicion, if not a 
' certainty, that magical powers 
are being exercised for private 
ends, and this aspect of them 
leads to their being regarded as 
antisocial and condemned as illicit. 
Hence the distinction between 
white and black magic, the one 
benelicent, the other baleful 


It would Hconi that in the de- 
velopment of magical ritual act 
pret^eded word. Tdie clTicacy of 
the act is usually deemed to lie 
in the law of association. Ileiujo 
the use of such t(5rras as sym- 
jiathetic, contagious, and imita- 
tive ma-gio, as wlion an Austi-aliau 
hlaekfellow induces the death of 
an enemy by i)ointiug a death - 
bone towards him, a Basuto yontih 
acapiires courage by eating a slain 
warrior’s heart, or* a seaman raises 
a wind by whistling. ''J’ho inagio 
of word or name — the spell or en- 
chantment — rests on the notion 
that they partake of the substaruso 
of the ])crs<m or thing <lenotcd, a 
mode of thought especially rife 
among riomitic peoples. 

In its boginniugs magi(5 was a 
geuuino olTort of tlio human mind 
to solve the riddle of luck. The 
magician should bo conceived as 
exerting a power, not as pi’ac-tising 
an art. This mystic power of con- 
trolling the 0(;cult i.s eonvcniently 
called mana, a Polynesian word 
denoting the xrositivo as})cct of 
magic, its negative aspoc't being 
(k'uoted by the more familiar 
Polynesian word taboo. Wlum 
this poUnicy is conferred upon in- 
ariiuiaio objects they become 
fetishes, talismans, or masoota, and 
amulets or delensivo charms. 

In the workaday Avorld thei‘e 
is a largo realm of empirirail 
pi'ac.i.ieo which aelikwos results 
by rational proccBscs, aucdi as 
clapping a Hint or weaving a mat. 
d'licso acts, tliorcforo, are not 
magical, and it is out of them, nob 
out of the magwuil, that sruiuice 
emerged. J5oth magic and primi- 
tive religion are |>rimarily ctru- 
cernod with the crises of life, and 
their ritual expression is inti- 
mately associated with the evemts 
of birth, reproduction, and decay. 
Hence the mcdicino-man mtuges 
into the witch-doctor when, to his 
crude jiharniacy and surgery, ho 
adds such magical mystorica as 
the protended exorcism of a 
disease-demon, or the provision of 
a talisman to ensure cluldboaring. 
Magical rites may also bo pracbiseil, 
cither by the conun unity, as in 
the Hox)i snako-danco, or by the 
individual magician, for compel- 
ling rain, or increasing the fertility 
of cattle and crops. Much magic is 
defensive in purpose, as whori one 
sorcerer seeks to counteract the 
malignant 8X)olls of another, or an 
amulet is worn to avci’t the evil 
eye. While divination roseinblos 
magic in employing non -rational 
processes, it differs from it in that 
its purpose in relation to the un- 
known is discovery, not control 
The tendency of advancing cul- 
ture has alw^ays been to discredit, 


and yet to fear, those magical 
arts whi(di are practised by poo()les 
on a lower cultural plane. M’he 
Malay is eonvduced tluit ilui jungle- 
dwolliug Jakiui j)ossesses myste- 
rious powers wlik^h cammt bo 
arousi^d with impunity, and tlio 
poasaiutry in rural Britain still siiok 
the aid of Bie gyiisy in the guMiter 
mlses of life. Magio dominated 
the (Muotional life of early (h'ooL'.o, 
ami magical arts were allributod 
to Mcioaitd and her ulTspring, 
(dreo and Modoa. Idio iutrodue- 
tiou of central Asian shamanism 
into Persia gave rise to the pricwlly 
cuisto of the Magi, who ultimately 
degimcraletl into rneni jugglers. 
They bepueathod to Murope the 
word magic as dmiotiiig legerde- 
main and other forniH of visual 
deception, still calkMl conjuring. 

At the beginning of our(*ra. magi- 
cal arts came into con (licit with 
Christian tea, clung, a,s recorded in 
the N.T. Tliey compi'ised a far- 
rago of boliefs all’eetcd by neo- 
platonism and other philoso- 
phical .speeulations. Introduced 
into W. Europe through By/au- 
tiue and Sara,etMne cluuuiols, th(\y 
developed nmv methods during tbo 
Middle Ag<w. d’heir m3'sti<*- ap- 
jiaraluH of wands, rings, mirrors, 
diagrams, symbols, a,nd moaning- 
k^sH phrases wore doenuMl by their 
exponents to bo endowed with a 
potency which irresistibly ensureil 
the attainment of their mids. A'ce 
Ohoah; Rain-making Customs; 
V oodoo ; Witcluu'aft. 

B. 0-. Harmoir 

Bibliography, Magic and Fetish- 
ism, A. 0. Iladdtiu, lOOG; ^Pho 
(lold(?n Bough, J. (I Fnwnr, Bill; 
The Threshold of Religion, H. R. 
Mnrett, rev. ed. H)M ; Ritual of 
Higher Mngie, F. Morrish, lt)f7. 

Magic Circle. A society ef 
British conjurers, profcissional and 
amateur. It was found(‘(l iu 11)05 
by Neil Weaver, llerlxu't dolliugs, 
and Ernest Adams. Nrc Ckmjuriug. 

Magic Flute, Ibin. English 
title of .Die Zaulxulbite, an op('ra 
composed by Mozart, lirsi producxxl 
under his direction in Vienna Fept. 
;j(), 1791. Oousid(U‘ed the gri'at(‘Ht 
of Mozart’s G(Tmmi op(‘raiH, it was 
com.x)oscd for his fri(md B(9iik- 
aoeder, mauagcT of tlu^ Vituuia 
theatre, who also wrotc^ tlu^ libretto. 
A fairy ” opera, it (iombines the 
spoctaole of a pantomime with the 
solemnity of ritual nnisio, and met 
with instant sueecjss. It wa<s giv<m 
in England, iu the original (;hwmaiL 
at Covent Gaixhm in 18,12; tlio 
first produetion in English was at 
Drury Bane iu 1818. Goethe Ix^gau, 
but did uot eoiufiktcs a Ubnd/to 
for a settued. Das Labyrinth, by 
Winter, is a staxuel q 
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Magic Sqnare. Arrangement 
of numbers in the form of a square, 
which is divided on a chess-board 

pattern, so 


1 

15 

14 

4 

IZ 

6 

7 

9 

8 

10 

H 

5 

13 

3 

2 

16 


Magic square in 
which the sum 
of the numbers 
in every row, 
column, or dia- 
gonal is 34 


that the sum 
of the numbers 
in every row, 
ill every col- 
umn, and in 
each diagonal 
is the same. A 
familiar and 
historical ex- 
ample is the 
magic square 
in Albrecht 
Diirer’s en- 
graving of Melancholy, which is 
illustrated. In this the sum of the 
numbers in every row, every col- 
umn, and each diagonal is 34. 

It will he observed that the num- 
bers used in this magic square are 
consecutive, and run from 1 to 16. 
If the integers are consecutive from 
1 to the square is said to be of 
the nth order. In such an example 
the sum of the numbers in any row, 
column, or diagonal is equal to 
^ n (n^ +1). Some magic squares 
are of considerable antiquity, and, 
engraved on silver or other metal, 
were worn as amulets, as indeed 
they are in the East to this day. 
Emmanuel Moschopulus, who died 
in Italy about 1460, wrote a 
treatise on them, and investigated 
their mathematical theory, and 
the astrologers of his time, and 
afterwards, were much impressed 
by these arrangements, the squares 
of the orders 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 
being associated respectively with 
the seven astrological planets, 
Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, 
Venus, Mercury, and the Moon, In 
1705 De la Hire translated the 
essay of Moschopulus and collected 
the various known theorems on 
them, and gave rules for the con- 
struction of magic squares of 
higher order than the second. 

Magilp OR Meguilp. An oil 
medium used by artists. It gives 
a smooth paint which works easily 
under the brush. It appears to 
have originated in the 17th cen- 
tury, is said to have been used 
by Claude, and certainly was by 
Reynolds and Wilkie. The formula 
varied, but it consisted essentially 
of mastic varnish and linseed oil or 
linseed oil varnish. Magilp lacks 
permanence and, especially if a 
quick drying varnish is used, 
cracks badly, so that its use is now 
condemned. 

Maginn, William (1793-1842). 
Irish author. Born at Cork, July 
10, 1793, he was educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and 1823 
went to London to pursue a liter- 
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ary career, contributing to Black- 
wood’s Magazine, and to Fraser’s 
Magazine, which he assisted in 
founding, and in which his 
Homeric Ballads appeared. His 
remarkable scries of Shakespeare 
Papers, which appeared m Black- 
wood’s during 1837, aroused con- 
siderable discussion. He con- 
tracted habits of intemperance, 
fell into debt, and in 1842 was 
imprisoned in the Fleet. He was 
released by the offices of Sir 
Robert Peel, but his shattered 
constitution gave wa\^ soon after- 
wards, and he died at Walton-on- 
Thaiiies, Aug. 21. Maginn pos- 
sessed a strong vein of native wit, 
which even in his most wretched 
circumstances never failed him. 

Maginot Iiine. A system of 
fortifications covering part of the 
frontier of France. The original 
defence system was begun in 1929, 
mider the direction of Maginot, 
French war minister, and was 
completed in 1936. The fortifica- 
tions extended from Montniedy to 
Belfort ; but in 1936 it wms de- 
cided to continue the line to the 
English Channel in the N. and to 
G-renoble in the S., increasing the 
length from 250 to 600 m. The 
defences on the Franco-Belgian 
frontier were still unfinished at the 
outbreak of the Second Great War, 
and W, of Mont- 
medy consisted of 
little more than 
field fortifications. 

Much of the 
Maginot line was 
underground, 
only barbed wire 
entanglements, 
tank obstacles, 
and some block- 
houses being vis- 
ible. Ahead of the 
line itself were 
strongpoints in- 
tended to hold up 
an attacker and 
force him to dis- 
close his real 
objective. The 
defenders would 
then fall back to 
the main defences 
through under- 
ground passages. 

Minefields, tank 
traps, and ob- 
stacles, aU covered 
by concealed 
weapons, guarded 
the approaches to 
the line. The 
defenders were 
protected against 
surprise by an 
elaborate warning 


system. Big forts were nothing 
less than underground barracks, 
with living quarters, hospitals, air- 
conditioning a])paratus, arid trans- 
port systems wliieh included elec- 
tric rlys. tSome passages extc'iub'd 
20 m. behind tlie line, so that the 
forts could bereviciualled and rein- 
forced undisturbed by tlus tmemy. 

Heavy guns were motinlt'd ia 
turret casemates, which W(‘re sur- 
rounded by maehiiie-guns to pre- 
vent enemy troops from placing 
demolition charges against the 
upper works. By the use of 
panoramic telescopes the guns 
could bo controlled as in a battle- 
ship. The cables of tedt^phone 
system were buried liv(‘. metre's 
(161 ft.) deep in concrete slabs, 
and the excha,ngos wc're 50 metres 
(164 ft.) underground. Through- 
out the lino the shclte'rs were con- 
structed far away from the case- 
mates ; anfl tiio uiuhu’ground 
galleries could bo divided into 
sections by armour-plate'd doors. 
The German coiintc'.rpart to tlu^ 
Maginot Line was the Sie'gfric'd 
Line (g.v.). By their bn'ak- 
through N. of Montmedy, tlui 
Germans outflanked tlui fine in 
May, 1940, and finally took it in 
reverse, 'though in place's the 
defences held out until the sur- 
render of France in Jmu\ There 


Maginot Line. Map of the system of fortifications cover- 
mg the eastern frontier of France, It was begun 1929, 
under the Erection of the war minister Maginot, and 
completed 1936, and was 250 m. in length 
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is little doubt that this line gave 
the French military headers a false 
■sense of security aiid impaired thci 
off(‘nsivo spirit of the army. The 
lessons of the German campaign 
.in Poland werc‘, ignored ; and th(‘. 
Maginot outlook was at least 
partly responsible for iUsaster. 
See t'ortifieation. 

Magister. In classical Rome, 
th(‘ name of various ofVusals, bt)th 
publi(; and ])rivat(‘, religious and 
secular. Tlu'^ most important were : 
mayuier equituni (mast(>r of tlu^ 
horse), the eornnuMider of the cav- 
alry under a dietiator by 

whom he wa,s appointed ; wnyutef 
milituni (masU'r of soldiery), the 
name giveTi after th(‘ time of (!on- 
stantine th(‘ Great to imperial 
geiierals and legates ; vutyinler offi- 
ciorum (master of o(liees), ehit'f of 
the civil services 'mdniHler memoriae, 
who communic^aU'd imperial de- 
cisions to tJie pi^ople. The name 
was also given to the heads of 
guilds, corporations, and f)ri(‘stly 
colk'ges, to munie.ipal oHieials, fiO 
persons chosen by the en'ditors of 
an insolvent debtor to act in tludr 
interests, to the ea,ptain of a ship, 
and to the master of the ceremonies 
at a bampud. Faeh comitiy vil- 
lage {dIcaih) and district {payuH) 
also had its magistnr. During the 
regal pendod the administration of 
the city was in thc) hands of a 
maguler 'urbis'. 

Magistrate (Rat. mafiuiraims). 
Official of Konian origin, mainly 
conecriK‘d with adminish'ring the 
law. Tn anci(mt HionU' the magis- 
trates (hiring the, n'publican period 
were, divided into ordinary and 
extraordinary. Tlu^ fonmu' included 
th(^ consuls, cesiisors, pracd.ors, 
aediles, quaestors, tadhuiies of the 
plohs ; the latter the diclaior, 
master of horse, military tribune's 
with consular power. 

Further dislinctions w”('re patri- 
cian magistrates, appointed after 
the ausjjicos had been taken ; and 
plebeian, appointed witlioui aus- 
pices. The dictatorship, consul- 
ship, praetorship, and censorship 
were higher (majore,^), the aodile- 
>ship, quaestorship, and t,ribnnate 
of the people lower (minorc.^), ma- 
gistracies. Curulc magistrates — 
consuls, censors, pracdors, and 
curulo aodilcs' — had the right to sit 
in a curule chair and to W(\ir Ihe 
toga praetexta-, a while t.oga with 
purple border. Those magistrates 
who possessed the mperkini— 
which they exercised, though with 
certain limitations, as the succes- 
sors and representatives of the old 
kings — but not those who only had 
potestas, or executive powers 
limited to their sphere of office, 


were accompanied by liclors bear- 
ing thc fasces. Ilio order of 
magisterial rank was dictator, 
consul, praetor, master of horse, 
censor, aedil(\ quaestor, 

Ju modern usage the word magis- 
trate is applied to a large number 
of people who are publicly vested 
with authority to administer the 
law. -lust ices of the pi^acc are com- 
monly called magistrates, and the 
h(^ad of a republic:, c.r/. thc U.R.A., 
is known as tbe chief magistrate. 

Magistrates’ courts (forin(‘ii\ 
[joliee (sourts) j)lay a great part in 
the administration of criminal 
justfee in England. The great 
majority of these courts consist oi 
justice's of tihe pc'aee who ma) 
n'ceive expense's but no other 
rc'mimeration and who are not 
iraiiu'd lawyers. Usually tfic-ri 
must be at least two justices in 
the court, but for some purposes 
one justice may act. Theses courts 
issue' summonse'H recpiiring aceuvsed 
lu'rsons or a witness to attend, or 
a warrant for the arrest of an 
aecuHC'd ])ersoii or of a witness who 
fails to attemd. They also try all 
criminal cases arising in tlieii 
district except thc more serious 
and these tlu'y send for trial at 
quarter Bessions or assize's it 
(Ic'cide there' is some evidence 
against the aecusc'd. 

Magistrates’ courts have also 
juriselietiem in some civil matters, 
e.g. affiliation cases; domc'stie pro- 
ceedings bt'twccn husband and 
wife'; appheatioiiH for consent te 
the marriage of pc'rsons umh'r iil. 

Jn London /nitside thc City and 
in a few provincial courts, the 
magistrates arc jiaiel lawyiu's called 
stipe'iidiarU'H. (In the City oi 
Loudon thc lord mayor and aider- 
men sit at the'! Mansion House and 
the Guildhall.) Any one of the'se 
persons may sit alone. 

Magma. In geology, term given 
to thc molten or potentially Ihiid 
material from which igneous rocks 
(lavas, etc.) are derived. Magma 
differs from lava in that it con- 
laiiiH dissolved gases and other 
volatile constituents which escape 
from the fluid when it Rolidilios or 
when it comes to tlie earth’s sur- 
face line I the pressure due to the 
load of overlying roeks is absent. 

Magmas vary widely in chemical 
composilion. Rocks derived from 
tJicm show oven wider variations, 
beoauso as cooling progresses the 
magmatic fluid changes in com- 
position as dilleront minerals 
crystallise in turn, or as country 
rock is assimilated into it. The 
conditions under which magmas 
consolidate control the degree 
of crystallisation of the rock pro- 


duct. Slow cooling at depth pro- 
motes comxdeto crystallisation of 
the constituent minerals. This 
drives out the volatiles, which in 
conseciucnce permeate thc sur- 
rounding country rook, altering 
or metamorphosing them, and in 
places forming ore deposits. See 
rgneouR Roeks; Lava; Motamor- 
phisrn ; Plutonic Roeks ; Volcano. 

Magmatic Segregations. Type 
of mineral depo.sit. They are 
formed by concentrating processes 
operating within a molten rock 
magma before appreciable crys- 
tallisation has taken place, im- 
portant deposits have been formed 
in l/his way, but the numbers arc 
small compared wit'h tliose arising 
out of later hydro-tbermal aetivily 
(.see Hydrothermal Deposits). Typi- 
cal magmatic segregatiems include 
certain magnetite, chromite, and 
sulphide ore bodies. The enormous 
mass of magnetite at Kiruna in 
{Sweden forms an eixlire hill-ridgo 
and is considered to represent a 
segregation of solid magnetite that 
has lie'cn remoHed and H(|ueezed 
out into adjoining rock to form a 
solid dyke of iron ore. The 
magnetite crystallised early and 
sank to the bottom of the magma 
chamber. Similar gravity con- 
centrations of early chromite 
crystalliHations are found in Nor- 
way and elsewhere. Sulphides 
segregations (e.r/. ati Sudbury, Out.) 
are slightly dillerent ; here the 
eoueeufration was ctTectod by t.he 
separation of a heavy Hiilphidt'i 
melt which became immiscible 
with the parent magma and sank 
to the bottom. 

Magna Carta (.Lal<., great 
charter). A eloeumcnt sealed by 
King John of England in 1215, 
securing national liberties. The 
mi.sgovcTnmcnt of John {g.v.) had 
become intolerable, alike to the 
barons, the clergy, and the com- 
mons of England, tic had over- 
ridden or sought to override all 
law, and in Jan., 1215, the barons 
demanded the oonlirmation of the 
old charter issued by Henry 1, a 
charter promising to observe “ the 
good laws of Edward the Con- 
fessor.” Jt became.'! evident tbat 
John intended to resist by force— 
aJso that ho had not force enough. 
The barons, largely guided by tb<^ 
archbishop, Stephen Lang! on, who 
officially conductiM negotiations 
on the king’s behalf, revised their 
terms in a more stringenti sense ; 
and the king found himself com- 
poUod to accept them and to soti his 
seal to thc Great Charter on June 
15, at Runnymede, near Staines. 

Except for the one section pro- 
viding for the immediate control of 
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the government, the “ palladium, 
of English liberties ” aimed not at 
all at the making of revolutionary 
changes. It stated what Lang- 
ton and the barons took to be the 
recognized and fundamental prui- 
ciples for the governance of the 
realm in accordance with old- 
established law and custom ; it re- 
quired king and barons alike to 
bind themselves to observe those 
laws and customs ; it claimed that 


lent to the U.S.A. for exhibition 
at the Hew York fair in 1939, and 
was retained in America, because 
of the hazards of returning it under 
war conditions, until 1946- Magna 
Carta, W. S. McKechnie, 1905, 
remains the authoritative study. 

Magna Graecia (Lat., great 
Greece). Collective name given to 
the ancient Greek colonies in the 
S. of Italy, the chief being Taren- 
tum, Croton, Sybaris, Rhegium, 


Magnesia. Oxide of magne- 
sium, MgO. The name is also a[)- 
plied to the carboiicatc known (lom- 
mercially as magnesia allui. The 
oxide is produc^ed when ma.gne.siuin 
is burnt in air, but is usually 
prepared by heating maguesimn 
carbonate. It is a white, light, 
amorphous powder used in the 
manufacture of lircbricks, oruci- 
bles, etc., and in the manufacture 
of certain forms of limelighti. Jt is 
also used in medicine as a la,xative. 

Magnesian Limestone Series . 
In geology, a group of limest omvs 
of Permian ago (q.v . ) in which mag- 
nesium carbonate is present in 
greater or less degree. The scries 
occurs in G.B. as a w(4l marked 
band running roughly H. aaid S, 
from Durham to Derbyshire, on 
the E. side of tho Peimiiies. The 
rock, variable in quality, is quar- 
ried for building atoTio. 

Magnesite (Lai. Magnesia,, a 
place name). Mineral (ionsisling 
of magncHinm carbonate, consti- 
tuling an import a, nt ore-miiuTal of 
magnesinm. It may c)e(air as rhom- 
bohcdral (ay.stals resembling cal- 
cite, or compact and amorf)hons, 
and varies in colour from wliito to 
yellow-brown. It is found in veins 
or irregular shap('.<l masse.s iu mag- 
nosiiim-ridi rocks, sucjIi as sca'peu- 
tino or dolomite ; also in hydro- 
thermal veins. The most important 
known deposits are in the U.IS.E. It., 
Austria, Mancluuia, the U.H.A. A 
source of magnesium, magnesit.o is 
also used in making rolraxjtory 
bricks for special linings in certain 
metallurgical pro(! 0 SS(w. Special 
plastic, quick-sotting cements arc 
made from proparod magnesit^o 
and magnesium chloride. Crude 
magnesite is tlio l)aso for maaiy 
magnesium salts, including Ei)Hom 
salts. See Magnesium ; Magtio- 
sium Ores. 

Magnesium (Lat. Mugnosia, 
a place name). Metallic element 
notable for its lightness. The 
metal was first isolated by ‘Daivy m 
1808. Later Bussy and Bimsen 
obtained reasonable (puwitities by 
reduction of magnesium chloride 
with potassium, but for many 
years its only use as a metal was 
for photographic work, where the 
intense light emitted l)y tlie burn- 
ing ribbon was, and still is t^o some 
extent, used for taking indoor 
photographs. Prom lOOS tho Ger- 
mans developed tho magnesium- 
rich alloys, which since 1920 have 
taken a world-wide and important 
place in industry. I^ho elements, 
symbol Mg, falls in tlie seciond 
group of the Periodic Ta})]o, hav- 
ing two free valency electrons, as 
do beryllium, calcium, strontium, 
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Magna Carta. Facsimiles showing, top, three lines of the preamble and 
beneath them three of the 39th chapter, which guaranteed trial by jury 


neither in the crown nor anywhere 
else did there lie any power or right 
to override them or to change them 
except with the common consent ; 
and it asserted the right of resist- 
ance in arms to such attempt to 
override or change them. 

It laid down the principles that 
no man may be punished without 
fair trial; that punishment must be 
proportionate to the offence, and 
that Justice may not be denied nor 
delayed, nor sold to any man. It 
affirmed, as generally recognized, 
certain feudal rights of lords over 
their vassals, and it claimed that 
demands beyond these might not 
be made without the sanction of 
the great council of the realm, 
duly summoned according to 
recognized form. This clause be- 
came the basis of the doctrine 
that the crown cannot impose 
additional taxation without the 
assent of parliament. 

The British Museum possesses 
the original Articles of the Barons 
and two of the four surviving 
originals of the Magna Carta of 
1215, the two others being at 
Lincoln and Salisbury. The Lacock 
abbey copy of Henry Ill’s third 
reissue of Magna Carta, 1225, i.e. 
the final form as still in the statute 
book, was presented to the 
museum in 1945, and is an ex- 
tremely beautiful document, with 
a nearly complete impression of 
the first great seal of Henry. The 
Lincoln copy of Magna Carta was 


and Metapontum. The original 
colonies were mostly founded c.720 
-650 B.C., rose to great power and 
w’ealth, warred with each other 
and with the natives, and were 
decadent long before tho Roman 
conquest in 271 b.o. 

Magnesia. Two ancient cities 
of Asia Minor. (1) Magnesia ad 
Maeandrum (near mod, Ortaklar), 
a city of Ionia at the confluence of 
the Lethaeus and Maeander, is 
said to have been founded by the 
Magnates from Thessaly, destroyed 
by the Cimmerians c. 652 b.c., and 
rebuilt by the Milesians. It was 
specially famed for a temple of 
Artemis, of which there are con- 
siderable remains, and also of a 
theatre and gymnasium. (2) Mag- 
nesia ad Sipylum (mod. ilanissa) 
was a city of Lydia, on the N.W. of 
Mt. Sipylus. Here Lucius Scipio 
Asiaticus defeated Antiochus the 
Great, 190 b.o., and put an end to 
Seleucid domination of Asia Minor. 
A few miles to the E. of the city is 
the so-called rock of Niobe {q^v.), 
which, however, probably repre- 
sents Cybele, mother of the gods. 

Magnesia was also the name of a 
peninsula and district on the E. of 
Thessaly. Magnesite is found in 
Euboea opposite here in great 
quantities, whence the English 
word magnet (lit.. Magnesian 
stone). The word magnesia, its 
corruption manganese, and tho de- 
rivatives magnesite, magnesium, 
magnetite are of similar origin. 
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barium, and radium. It has an 
atomic number of 12 ; atomic 
weight, 24-32 ; melting point, 
649"" C. ; boiling point, 1,107° C. ; 
specific gravity, 1-74 ; (4ectrical 
conductivity, 37 (silver being 100); 
crystal form, close-packed hexa- 
gonal, with lattice constants 
n = 3-2030 and c = 5-2002 at 25° G. 

Extraction Processes 
Magnesium occurs in nature as 
the carbonate, magnc'sitc MgCO.,, 
and as the double carbonate with 
calcium, dolomite MgGO;,.CaCO;i. 
Other h'ss used source's are carnal- 
litc KCl.MgCl._j.OHjjO, Epsom 
salt MgS 04 . 7 Ha 0 , and the sili- 
cates, olivine and serpentine. An 
important sourcic of magnesium, 
accounting for nearly a third of 
the world’s out-i)Ut, is natural 
brines and sea water (containing 
one part of magiuvsium in 8,000 
parts of water), where it occurs 
as the double chloride with po- 
tassium, There are two ehief 
tyx^es of proe.esa for the ext, Faction 
of the metal, although each has 
several variations. Tlic older pro- 
cess involves the ekjctrolysis of 
a bath of fused magnesium 
chloride or carnallitc. In t he U.S. A. 
magnesium hydroxides is precipi- 
tated from sea \vater by an ennd- 
sion of lime. Aft,er rdtrat-ion, the 
hydroxide is converted back to the 
chloride by the action of chlorine, 
which is itself obtained a,s a by- 
product from the electrolysis xiro- 
ceas which follows. During elec- 
trolysis of the fused salt,, chlorine is 
liberated at the anode, and molten 
magnesium at the cathode, where 
it tloats to the surface and is 
periodically d piped out. The 
electrolyte, whitdi must bo kept 
heavier than t,ho molten metal, is 
not ipure magnesium chloride, 
which has a high molt ing point of 
712° C. and a low electrical con- 
ductivity, but a mixture with 
other chlorides such as those of 
calcium and sodium. 

Later processes are essentially 
thermal reductions, one group 
using carbon, as the reducing agent 
and the other silicon. The carbon 
reduction process was developed 
at Radcntheim in Austria, and was 
later carried out in the TJ.8.A. and 
Wales. A mixture of calcined mag- 
nesite and powdered coal or coke is 
fed continuously into an electric 
arc furnace. The resulting reac- 
tion produces gaseous magnesium 
and carbon monoxide, and the 
metal is chilled rapidly by f\xel oil 
before it has time to reoxidiso and 
form magnesium oxide. The oil 
prevents the fine magnesium pow- 
der from igniting spontaneously in 
the air and makes it safe to handle. 


The silicon reduction prdeess was 
devised by Pidgeon in the U.S. A. 
and involves the direct reduction 
of the magnesium present in dolo- 
mite by powdered ferro- silicon. 
43ic calcined dolomite is mixed 
with the fciTO-silicon, x)rcsscd into 
pellets, and heated under vacuum 
at 1,200 ' C. in a retort. The mag- 
nesium is evolved as a vapour and 
crystallises in the cool end of the 
retort, leaving a residue of calcium 
silicate in the hot end. The com- 
mercial metal has a purity of at 
least 09-8 p.c,, while that produced 
by the thermal reduction i)rocesBea 
exceeds 09'98 p.c. magnesium. 

Metal from the electrolytic pro- 
cess is often puriliecl by remclting 
under a suitable flux, heating to 
740 ' C., and adding up to ouo p.c. 
of manganese in some form or 
other. The melt is then allowed 
to cool about 70° C., when an iron- 
manganese complex solifUlies and 
settles out, leaving a })urcr mag- 
nesium, which can be jiunipcd olT 
from the tox>. Anglo-American 
capacity to produce magnesium 
grew from (5,000 to 300,000 long 
tons ix'.r annum over a period of 
four years. Pure magnesium, 
which is a hard, white metal, is 
very stable in ordinary air, but is 
readily attacked by air containing 
salt spray. It is easily die-cast and 
ca,n be rolled or extruded. An ex- 
truded rod would have an ultimate 
tensile strength of 12 tons per 
S(p in. and an elongation of 4 jti.c. 

Incendiaries and Signals 

M'agnoHium alloys came into 
prominence during the Spanish 
civil war, when incendiary bombs 
dropped from Gorman aircraft 
were of devastating effect. When 
the ^Second Great War started, 
magm'sium production was in- 
creased for use in incendiaries, 
which absorbed more than half of 
the comhined U.S.A.— British pro- 
duction, while magnesium con- 
timicd to be used for flares, signals, 
flash bombs, and otbe^r applica- 
tions whore the vivid light from the 
jjowder was of value. At the same 
time the use of magnesium-rich 
alloys for ongiriooring materials 
steadily increased. 

Magnesium, which is only two- 
thirds of the weight of aluminium 
hulk for bulk, is not much used by 
itself as it is not very strong, not 
malleable at room temperatures, 
is brittle and easily corroded ex- 
cept by alkalis. But by alloying it 
with up to 12 p.c. of manganese, 
aluminium, and zinc in varying 
proportions, a series of alloys can 
be produced in cast or wrought- 
form. These are much used for en- 
gine parts in aircraft and automo- 


biles, particularly for boa\'y lor- 
ries, where their lightness and liigli 
strength are an asset. An alloy 
containing 8‘5 p.c. aluminium, 3-5 
p.c. zinc, and 0'5 p.c. manganese 
would have an ultimate tensile 
strength of 10 tons per sq. in. as 
cast, with an elongation between 
2 and 8 p.c. and a Brinell hardness 
of 50 to 00 ; if this alloy is heat- 
treated by holding it at 370-450 " 
C. for several hours, the tensiUi 
strength inereascs to 13 to 10 tons 
per sep in. with an elongatioti of 0 
to 14 i).c. 

Other Magnesium Alloys 

An alloy containing 0*2 p.c. 
aluminium, 0‘2 p.c. zinc, 2 '5 p.c. 
manganese, 0'2 p.c, copper, andO'4 
p.c. silicon, may bo rolled into 
sheets, when it will have a tensile 
strength between H and 15 tons 
per sq. in. with an elongation of 
4-10 p.c. Such a material might be 
used for fabrication of fuel tanks, 
as it could be i-oadily welded by the 
argon-arc or a gas-wclding x)r()cesH 
(.s'cc Welding). An alloy suitabU^ 
for forging contains 11 p.c. alumi- 
nium, 2 p.c. zinc, 1 p.c. manganese, 
0*4 p.c. copx)er, and 0*3 p-C!. silicon, 
and has a, tensile strength of 17-24 
tons |)er s(i, in. and an elongation 
of 5-12 p.e. 

Molten magnesium burns unless 
protecited by a II ux of magiuvsium 
chloride, lluorspar, and magnesia. 
As it reacts violently to water, 
sand moulds are made containing 
a small amount of suljihur, whicili 
burns t.o form BO 2 and so protec l;s 
the magnesium. Various methods 
of x)rotecting tlu'i alloys from corro- 
sion have boon devised, t he most 
important being e.lu’oma.ting, which 
involves treatment with alkali 
chromates or dichromates. The 
treated surfaco is a g(>od base for 
varnishes or paints. Many alumi- 
nium alloys cont ain from 3-10 p.c. 
of magnesium. Magnesium wire is 
used for degassing x'lulio valves, 
magnesium ribbon as an insulator 
in certain healing aj)plianccH. 
Magnesium is used as a deoxidiser 
in nickel alloys, cox)i)or, and brass. 
BVe Ah, -craft; Alloys; Aluminium ; 
Metallurgy ; Welding. 

Magnesium Ores. Minerals 
worked for magnesium. These ar(^ 
immorous and occur in a variety of 
ways. Magnesite (^.n.), the car- 
bonate, occurs in two commercial 
forms : as compacii masses and 
veins in serpentine formed by the 
action of carbonaiod waters, e.g. 
in Greece ; and as crystalline, or 
sx>athic, magnesite, in replatHunont 
ore-bodies in dolomite or lime- 
stone, resulting from t.ho a(5tiviliy 
of aseoudiug thermaJ solutions 
emaimting from a deep igneous 
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source. There are large deposits of 
this type ill the Urals, E-.S.F.S.Pt. ; 
Manchuria, China ; Central Eur- 
ope ; the U.S.A. ; and Canada. 
Dolomite (q.v.) is extensively used 
for refractory work, and most 
countries have abundant supplies. 

German}^ used to produce large 
quantities of magnesium metal 
from carnallite, magnesium chlor- 
ide, occurring in the famous Stass- 
furt salt deposits. Much of the 
American supply comes from mag- 
nesium chloride occurring in deep 
saline wells or is extracted from 
sea-water by a secret process. 
Brucite, hydrated magnesium 
oxide, is used in Canada and else- 
where, and is ideal for refractory 
and ceramic work. 

Apart from the application of 
magnesia in special refractories 
and ceramics, magnesium and 
magnesium salts have numerous 
uses in paper manufacture, as a 
filler ; in fertilisers ; in glazes ; in 
medicine {e.g. Epsom salt) ; as a 
source of carbon dioxide ; and in 
sugar refining. 

Magnetism. Physical phen- 
omenon, known to early Greek and 
Chinese philosophers from the 
behaviour of lodestone, a mixture 
of iron oxides which attracts small 
pieces of iron and shows a prefer- 
ence for one particular orientation 
in space. The Greek name for lode- 
stone was Uthos magnetes, said to 
be derived from Magnesia in Asia 
Minor where it was found. 

Early knowledge was summed 
up by William Gilbert of Col- 
chester in his book De Magnete, 
1600. This described methods of 
magnetising iron rods by stroking 
them with lodestone or by laying 
them north and south and ham- 
mering them. It also suggested 
that the earth itself is a spherical 
magnet. After the publication of 
Newton’s theory of gravitation it 
came to be suspected that the 
attractive force of magnetism 
might also conform to an inverse 
square law. This was first accur- 
ately demonstrated by Coulomb 
in 1785. It led to the definition of 
a unit of pole strength as the 
strength of a magnetic pole which 
would repel a similar pole placed 
at a distance of one cm. with a force 
of one dyne. Subsequently Gauss 
(1777-1855) worked out the math- 
ematical consequences of the fact 
that all actual magnets have two 
equal and opposite poles (north- 
seeking and south-seeking) at a 
finite distance apart. The dis- 
covery by Oersted (1777-1851) 
that an electric current produces a 
magnetic field came in 1820, and 
was followed eleven years later by 


Faraday's demonstration that a 
changing magnetic field produces 
an electric current. 

Faradav’s theories of magnetism 
were based on the conception of a 
magnetic field traversed by lines 
of force which map the paths a 
north-seeking pole wmld follow if 
free to move under the influence 
of the field. Each line of force 



Fig. 3 


Magnetism- Iron filings showing 
the direction of lines of force in 
the neighbourhood of a bar magnet 
(Fig. 1); two unlike poles (Fig. 2); 
and two like poles (Fig. 3) 

begins at a north-seeking, and 
ends at a south-seeking, magnetic 
pole ; each tends to contract in 
length, and at the same time to 
repel its neighbours laterally. 

Lines of force tend to crowd to- 
gether (representing a stronger 
field) in certain materials — very 
noticeably in iron, cobalt, and 
nickel (ferromagnetics) ; to a 
slight extent in most other metals 
(paramagnetics). These materials 
are said to have a higher magnetic 
permeability than air or a vacuum. 
Other substances (diamagnetics), 
e.g. bismuth, hydrogen, the inert 
gases, have a lower permeability 
than air or a vacuum, and lines of 
force tend to avoid them. 

Faraday’s mechanism of lines of 
force served to explain most of the 
effects due to the interaction of 
magnetic poles and electric cur- 
rents. It was translated into purely 
mathematical terms by Clerk 
Maxwell, and this led to the pre- 
diction of electromagnetic waves, 
and recognition of light as an 
electromagnetic phenomenon. 

By giving a quantitative defini- 
tion to lines of force, Faraday was 
able to define the magnetic flux as 
equal to the total number of lines 
of force ; the flux density (or mag- 


netic induction) as the number 
passing (per})endiculaiiy) through 
unit area ; the field strength or 
magnetising force as the force 
acting on a unit pole af, any given 
point ; and the permeability of a 
medium as the ratio of flux den.sity 
to magnetising force. in the 
electromagnetie system of units, a 
unit pole produces a flux density 
of 1 gauss at a distance of 1 cm. 
One gauss is equivalent to a (lux of 
1 maxwell per s(j. cm., so that the 
total flux from a tmit pole is 47 t 
max wel I . T lie c'. o r r ens p o n d i u g 
m.k.s. units arc the weber, equal 
to 10^ maxwell, and the weber per 
sq. metre, ecpial to 10'' gauss. 

The meinent of a magnet is the 
pole strength multiplhxl by the 
distance between the poles. The 
intensity of magnetisation (meas- 
ured in gauss) is the moment per 
unit volume : in a long uniform 
bar magnet this will bc^ approxi- 
mately equal to the pole siren gill 
per unit area of cross section. The 
susceptibility of a subst.anco is 
the ratio of the intensily of 
magnetisation to the field strength 
produeing it. Diamagnetic; ma- 
terials have negativesuHcopfibility. 

The work done in ti’ansiiorting a 
unit north-seeking pole from one 
point to another in a magnetie 
field represents the diffei-onec in 
magnetic potential between the 
two points, and the work done 
in transporting a unit north polo 
round a closed lino of force 
(such as can bo found surround- 
ing conductors carrying elec- 
tric currents) is the magneto- 
motive force. The eUHdiromagnetic 
unit of magnetomotive force is the 
gilbert, one oersted being equal iiO 
one gilbert per cm. 

Some mo(lorn authorities object 
to the conception of tlu^ inagmddc; 
pole as purely fictitious, and prefer 
to define e.g. field strength, Ilux, 
intensity of magnetisation, etc;., in 
terms of electrical currents rather 
than of permanent magnets. 

Modern theories of magnelac ma- 
terials are baaed on the aKsumption 
that the revolution of clcH'.trons in 
their orbits, and the individual 
spin of electrons, give rise to mag- 
netic properties in atoms and 
molecules. Diamagnetism is the 
result of a tendoney for the 
electronic orbits to prcccss in a 
magnetic field, and so to set up a 
force in opposition to the field. 
This tendency is present in all 
substances, but is observable as a 
negative susceptibility only whore 
the magnetic momenta due to 
individual electrons eanc;ol each 
other out in the molecule. In 
some substances, however, a net 
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molecular moment remains ; and 
when tlK\sc s\il)stances arc placed 
in a magnetu! deld i,he individual 
molecules tend to aline themselvc^s 
with the held, and so to produce a 
paramagnetic ciTect which masks 
the fundamental diamagnetism. In 
a few substances the molecular 
dipoles are already spontaneously 
alined within small regions called 
domains ; the effect of a magnetic 
Held is then to aline the ilomains, 
which results in the much higher 
susceptibilities characteristic of 
ferromagnelism. 

When a piece of iron is ham- 
mered, the domains are mechanic- 
ally jolted a,nd realinement may 
be facilitated. Hence the ten- 
dency of shi])s‘' irons to become 
magnetised during construction 
in the earth’s magiudic held. The 
increased vibration of molecules 
with inereas(‘d tem|)(‘rature tends 
to lower magnetic profierties which 
depend on rnoh^eular alinement. 
Thus, paramagnetic susca‘];)tibili- 
ties are (approximately) inversely 
proportional t-o the scpiare of the 
absolute tempera, tuna d’herc‘ is a 
group of strongly {laramagiudie 
materials calhal “ hu’romagneties.” 
These eon-sist ehietly of the metals 
iron, nicktd, and eohali, a,nd alloys 
of these. Ma,gnetiea,lly, they are 
characterised by the development 
of a high degree of magnetisation 
in relatively weak helds. It docs 
not follow, however, that the in- 
dividual atoms of ferr(wua,gnetic 
materials (litler widely in their 
magnetic properties from those' (jf 
ordinary paramagiudic substances. 
In fact, the magiudon values of 
ferromagimtic materials, when cal- 
endated for high tenii)eratur(‘s from 
their (Auie eonstaiUts a,nd for low 
temperatures by an n,pj)rof)riat,e 
equation, are of a])proximately the 
same ord(T a,.s those of ordinary 
j:)aramagnetic materials. 

All im])o riant ferromagnetic 
alloys usecl for industrial applica- 
tions arc based on iron or nickel 
or both. This is because cobalt is 
expensi\T, and can be succevssfully 
worked only in small (plant hies, 
while gadoUniuni, the only other 
ferromagnetic metal, is markedly 
magnetic only at low tenij cr duire.s, 
c.f/. below Curie temperature IC' 0. 
The Curie point above which ferro- 
magnetic propt'rties disar)pear 
entirely are : iron, 770" <J. ; nickel, 
360° 0. 

The special properties of ferro- 
magnetic materials, which make 
them particularly useful for deli- 
cate recording and measuring in- 
struments and for telecommuni- 
cation equipment, are not fully 
understood. They are thought to 


he duo to the formation of spontane- 
ously magnetised domains, which 
are atti'ibuted to the existence of 
powerful quantum - mechiauical 
exchange forces between ek'etroiis 
in neigldiouring atoms. 

Permanent Magnets 

For making permanent magnets, 
it is important that the domains 
maintain their alinement aftc*r the 
magnetising force has Ixam Avith- 
(Irawn. 1’liis property is called 
remanence (or retentivity) and is 
measured in ga,uss. The chied’ use 
of pc'rmanent magiK'ts is as needles 
in compasses and electrical iiunxs- 
uring instruments ; but large ones 
are reepdred to provide the 
[)erma,iient held in measuring in- 
struments, for adjusting ships’ 
comjias.ses, and for magnetos, loud- 
speakers, etc. Before 1880 per- 
manent magnets were always made 
of hard carlxm steel ; since then 
tungsten, nickel, and chrome steels 
have been used, and a number of 
liard magnetic alloys contaJiimg 
also small (puiutities of such metals 
as aluminium, molybdenum, vana- 
dium, titanium, and copper. Chm- 
crally speaking, a crystal structure 
with high lattice strain is necessary 
for high remanence ; and weak 
pcu’manent inagn(ds can be made 
even from alloys of nou-magnetie 
metals, e.g. the Ihuisler alloys 
(coppcr-manganoso-aluminhim, or 
(X)|)per-managaneHO-tin). 

Most of the large magnets in 
practkxd use, however, are electro- 
magnets. Bc'sides their use in 
ele(‘.tric motors and generators, 
electromagnets are used 1,0 lift 
scrap iron, to remove impurities 
from licpiids {e.g. iron oxides from 
potter’s clay), to operate bralces, 
Hwitehes, and relays, to din^ct 
streaims of electrons in electron 
micros(mf)CH, oscillosco[)(is, tide- 
vision tubes, etc., and in cyclo- 
trons, synchrotons, and otlier paa'- 
ticle accelerators. For the core of 
an electromagnet, a high permea- 
bility is required, together Avith 
a high flux density at saturation, 
and a low coercivity or resistance 
to (leinaguet isatiou. The earlier 
materials usi'd M'ere soft iron and 
mild steel, with permeabilities in 
the neighbourhood of 250. Alloys 
of iron with nickel, cobalt, and 
other mcAtals have been productal 
with permoabiliticH as high as 
100,000 and very low coercivity. 

In the alternating fields pro- 
duced by high-frequency currents, 
the magnetisation and demagnet- 
isation tend to lag behind the field 
producing it — a phenomenon 
called hysteresis. The energy ab- 
sorbed in the process appears as 


heat ; and both the power loss and 
the heat iirocluccd a, re increa,sed 
by the effec'ds of eddy eurrents 
induccAil in the material itself by 
tluA rapidly changing magnetic 
fields. To minimise tins, hvrge 
electromagnets arc usually built 
up from tlun platcxs insulated from 
each othcH' with varnish. 

All materials, but ])articu]arly 
ferromagnetics, suffer a slight 
change of dimensions when sub- 
jecieil to a magnetic held. Usually 
an expansion in the direction of 
the field is balanced by a contrac- 
tion across it and vice, versa, so 
that the total change of volume is 
vei'Y small, (conversely, mechan- 
ical stress Avill produce a slight 
change in magiieti(; properties. 
Both those effects come under the 
name of maguctosiri('ton. R-ods 
or rings of nickel-iron wound with 
eoils are used as an alternative to 
piezo-electric crystals to produce 
controlled high-freciuency oscilla- 
tions. The coil is eniugised by 
alternating luirrent a,t ilie same 
freqiuuK'.y as the natural vibra,- 
tious of the rod or ring, and the 
resulting resonance, greatly in- 
erea.ses tlu? amplitude of th(‘ oscil- 
lations. Magncstostrictiou oscilla- 
tors {)r()vide standard sources of 
the ultrasonic* vihrafions which 
have many practical and scitmtihe 
ap[)lications. Hee Ultrasonics. 

At very low tmnpi'raturcs some 
metals become pcrfe(;tly dia- 
magnihic — ho. no magnetic fhi.x 
can miicr them. A hollow splmro 
of such mcAtal coohxl bidow its 
transition tempcraturiA will trap 
magnetic flux inside ; and a small 
bar magnet placed ovm* a flat 
surhuvA of the nuhal will float abovcj 
it without tou(hiing, n'pelled by 
its oAvm magm'tic imag(‘. At the 
sa,nui tinu', the nuh.al h(*com(AH a 
superconductor, f.c., ifis idci^ta’ical 
resistance becomes Z(u'o. The 
metals concermjd oceu|)y two 
blocks in the piuhodics tahh’s, one 
inchading titanium, tantalum, and 
adjacent elements, the other in- 
cluding aluminium, zincs nu'rcui’y, 
lead, tin, and gallium. Transition 
temperatures range from {h22'’K. 
(niobium) to 0'35"K. (Imfniutn). 

The magiuhio laropcirtUAs of c.er- 
tain paramagnetic salts, e.g. iron, 
aluminium, alum, are used to I'cach 
temperatures below IK. The 
principle is to aline the molecules 
of the salt in a strong magnetic 
held, reduce it to about F'K. with 
liquid helium boiling imd(Ar re- 
duced presHu rts a,nd then nunove 
the magmatic held. Tlu^ return of 
the molecuk^H to a random arrange- 
ment removes energy from neigh- 
bouring substances, and produces 
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temperatures down "to 0-01 
Efforts to reacli still lower tem- 
peratures depend on a similar use 
of the much smaller magnetic 
moments associated with nuclear 
(as distinct from electronic) spins. 

Terbestrial ^Magnetism. The 
discovery that the earth had a 
field with the directive property of 
a mac^net is veiled in the mists of 
antiquity. The earliest reliable 
evidence dates from the 11th 
century a.d. and is credited to the 
Chinese encyclopedist Shon-Kua : 
'' Fortune tellers rub the point of a 
needle with the stone of the 
magnet in order to make it pro- 
perly indicate the south.” The 
use of this property, in the form of 
the mariner’s compass, appears to 
have been first made in W. Europe 
c. 1187. It has now been reason- 
ably established that an easterly 
declination had been observed in 
N.W. Europe some years before 
Columbus’s voyage to the W. 
Indies. From experiments on 
the distribution of the direction of 
the magnetic force over the sur- 
face of a spherical piece of lode- 
stone, William Gilbert of Colchester 
concluded that the earth itself 
must be a magnet, a hypothesis in 
direct contradiction to that of his 
contemporaries who maintained 
that compass needles were directed 
by the pole star. Later, Faraday 
introduced the conception of lines 
of force. It remained for Gauss to 
determine, early in the 19th cent., 
the type of field that most closely 
agrees with the actual one of the 
earth and to show how it could be 
expressed in mathematical terms. 

The earth has been described as 
a huge but comparatively feeble 
magnet, the field of which extends 
far out into space and whose in- 
tensity weakens in proportion to 
the cube of the distance from the 
centre of the earth, i.e. it de- 
creases by about 8 p.c. for every 
100 m. Thus the magnetic field 
4,000 m. overhead is stiU one- 
eighth as intense as that near the 
surface. Direct verification has 
yet to be made, but observations 
on the reception of radio waves 
reflected from the upper atmos- 
phere bear out this theory. 

As the earth’s outer shell is not 
homogeneous, its magnetic be- 
haviour is far from uniform ; the 
distribution of magnetic forces 
near its surface may be regarded as 
consisting of the regular field, due 
to a uniformly magnetised sphere, 
with an irregular one superimposed 
upon it. The N. and S. magnetic 
poles are roughly 1,000 m. from 
the respective geographic ones {see 
Alagnetie Poles). It follows that 


the magnetic axis is inclined at 
some 10° or 12° to the axis of 
rotation and, as the magnetic poles 
are not diametrically opposite each 
other, the straight line joining 
them passes about 750 m. from 
the geographic centre of the earth. 

The magnetic field may there- 
fore be pictured as innumerable 
lines of force parallel to the surface 
near the equator, bending and con- 
verging at the magnetic poles, 
where a freely suspended magnetic 
needle would point vertically be- 
cause the horizontal component 
possesses zero value. The vertical 
component is usually denoted by 
Z ; the horizontal by H ; the de- 
clination, or variation as sailors 
term it, by D ; the dip, or angle 
which the needle makes with the 
horizontal, by I ; and the result- 
ant total force by F. If the field 
were entirely regular over the sur- 
face of the earth equa] values of 
these elements, excepting D, would 
be found around any circle of 
magnetic latitude. Irregularities, 
however, in some parts of the 
world greatly affect one or other 
component : e.g. in regions where 
deposits of magnetic ores occur 
close to the surface, the field is 
often so disturbed as to produce 
minor local poles. 

Portable instruments for the 
accurate measurements of de- 
clination and of the horizontal 
and vertical forces have been used 
in prospecting for minerals and 
oil. The results of these special 
surveys, carried out both at the 
surface and in mines, are normally 
interpreted in conjunction with 
other geological and geophysical 
information and up-to-date mag- 
netic charts consisting of isomag- 
netic lines drawn through places 
possessing the same value for a 
particular element. 

Lines of equal declination, or 
isogonics, are especially useful to 
those at sea, as such 'World-wide 
maps make it possible to inter- 
pret the compass direction at any 
point with fair accuracy. 

The earth’s magnetism is con- 
stantly changing and in order to 
supplement the measurements 
made at the relatively few mag- 
netic observatories, series of sur- 
veys are made from time to time 
over closer networks of sites. Ex- 
peditions have probed into the un- 
civilized and unpeopled areas of 
the globe. Since the first magnetic 
survey at sea in 1700, world- wide 
cruises have been regularly under- 
taken, notable being the two of 
the Challenger (U,K.), 1872-76, 
and the seven, totalling more .than 
250,000 miles of the Carnegie 


(U.S.A.), 1909-29. An aerial sur- 
vey of the north polar rc^gions by 
H.M. aircraft Aries, made shortly 
after the Seeoud Great Wa,r, in- 
cluded the charting of magnetic, 
elements. Much valuable inlbrma- 
tion relative to the eartli’s mag- 
netic phenomena was gathered by 
expeditions working in the Ant- 
arctic during the International 
Geophysieal Year 1957-58. 

Besides short period lIuetua,tions 
in magnetic intensity, the eartli’s 
field imdergoos changes which, 
though not necessarily at a, Cion- 
staiit rate, are continued gradually 
over very long intca'vals of time. 
This secular variation was de- 
scribed by Gel li brand, in 1(),‘}4, as 
existing in the cleelination at Lon- 
don. In 1580 a compass tUHnlle 
there would have pointed to a, 
position 11° E. of triu^ N. ; in IfiOO, 
almost exactly N., in 1750, 17" W., 
in 1800, 24° W., in 1920, 14° W., 
in 1940 10° W. ofN. Although the 
oval-shaped (airv(‘. plotted from 
these points suggests a eyelie 
variation with a jjeribd of about 
480 years, data from other sta,- 
tions indicate ratluT different 
periods ; there is thus no (‘(‘rtai’nty 
that the earth as a whol(‘. luiiS a.ny 
dominant true period ; and though 
the positions of the magiuffie 
poles are known to be subji'ct to 
steady change, no generalisjition 
can bo made of tlua’r movamuait, 
relative to the geograqihie poh^s. 
Secular changes of dip were 
noted also during the J7th <‘(Mitury. 
In the ease of intensity. al)solut(‘ 
moasurcm(m,ts of whi<b date from 
1826, the long-period ehauges vary 
in dilfr'reut regions of tlu' worhl, 
but the collective (‘vuhmee is 
suggestive of a gradual (l<‘(‘reas(\ 

Various theories have Ixam ad- 
vanced to account lor tlu^ earth’s 
magnetism ; these iiicbuU^ the ex- 
istence of a pcrmaiuuitly magiu't- 
ised core, a systcmi of ('h^d.ric 
currents flowing within tlu‘ earth 
around the axis, and magiu'tisa- 
tion caused by the (earth’s rotation. 

The magnetic liedd at any ])laee 
on the earth also shows a marked 
solar diurnal variation, which has 
a raa.ximum range in summer and a 
minimum in winter, and a much 
smaller variation depending on 
lunar time ; and the character of 
the traces may be cpiict or dis- 
turbed. Large irregular disturb- 
ances or fluctuations (magnetic 
storms) tend to mask the regular 
quiet day changers. Magnetic 
storms may last for a few hours 
or several days and often begun 
abruptly. A magnetic disturbance 
recorded at Kow observatory on 
Sept. 1, 1859, is historic, for on 
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that ocic-aHioti the solar observer 
Carrington noted that a bright 
eruption suddenly a})j)f'ared on the 
sun’s disk at approx, the sanu'. time 
as a disturbatuio on the magnetie 
records. The intc'rprotatioji of that 
obser’vation created much con- 
troversy, but it is nov" known tliat 
it was due to an outburst of ultra- 
violet radiation from the eruption 
area, with its almost instantaneous 
effect on the earth’s field. Most 
magnetic disturbances occur some 
time after the solar phenomena. 
Disturbances arc most freepumt 
near the times of the ecpiinox and 
in years of sunsiiot maximum ; 
there is a tondenev for recurrence 
at intervals of about 27 days. 
Magnetic storms are associated 
with prominent and widespread 
displa3^‘5 of aurora, the effect being 
most striking in the ])olar n'gions; 
they also produce a fading out 
of radio and, by eauaing large 
earth currents, interfere with tele- 
graphic communi(uition. Normal 
daily variations are primarily duo 
to the exist cnco of electric cur- 
rents in the upper atmosphere 
which become very iutonso n(‘ar 
the zones of maximum auroral 
activity during disturbances. One 
theory which explains the great 
increase in the ionisation of the 
upper conducting laycjvs as being 
due to the emanation of radiations 
from the sun, is supported by 
studies of radio-wave proj)agation. 
^S'ee Compass ; Electricity, Atmo- 
.spheric ; consult also The Earth’s 
Magnet ism, 8. Chapman, 1936 ; 
Terrestrial Magnetism and 
Electricity, od. by J. A. Eleming, 
1939 ; Geomagnetism, S, Chap- 
man and J. Bartels, 1940. 

Magnetite. An ore-mineral of 
iron, iron oxide (J^^egO^), containing 
up to 72 ]).c. of that metal. It 
often contains small amounts of 
manganese, titanium, vanadium 
and nickel, aluminium and cln’O-' 
mium. A member of the spinel 
group, it usually occurs as hard 
black grains or octahedral crystals. 
Magnetite is strongly attracdecl by 
a magnet and oc^casionally shows 
polarity (var. lodestone). 

Magnetite is one of the most 
abundant and widespread of 
oxides ,* found as an accessory 
mineral in many igneous and 
metamorphic rocks; in'meteorites; 
as a product of f umarolic activity ; 
in sulphide vein deposits formed at 
high temp.; and as a residual 
mineral hi alluvial deposits. The 
large magnetite ore- body at Kiruna, 
Sweden, is considered to have been 
formed as a segregation from a 
magma, whereas the Hungarian 
deposits were formed by contact 


metarnorphisni during igneous 
acLivity. There arc commercial 
doposiis ill Mexico, 8. Africa, 
Inrlia, and elsewhoro. The U.8.A. 
liossess many large bodies of 
magnetite ore mainly' fornual 
in connexion with magmatic 
prO<!CHSCH. 

Magnetite is produced syiithcii- 
cally, as a j)rolimiiiary to the 
manufacturo of blister copficr in 
ilu^ convertor. The converter is 
charged with a low grade or(‘, 
which is made int,o magnetite hy 
blowing. 4’biH forms an excellent 
rcffractory protective layer in the 
convertor, so increasing its life. 
Sec Copper ; Iron Ores. 

Magneto. E Icctroinagnotic 
macluuo for producing high-voltage 
sparks for petrol ciigino ignition. 
It consist.s of a small permanent- 
magnet dynamo with two windings 
on the armature- — the primaiy 
with a small miinbor of turns of 
comparatively thick wire, and tlu^ 
secjondary with a largyi number of 
turns of thin wire. Each has one 
end earthed to tlio fra, mo ; ilio 
other cud of the primary is iakem 
to one side of the coiita<',i breaker ; 
ilxo other end of th<‘ scHsondary to 
a collector ring (see diagram). 

As tlio armature rotates, tlu' 
primary winding has an E.M.E. 


induced in it (.vce Electromagnetic 
Mathiincs) and, as it is normally 
short-circuited by the contact 
breaker points, a current Hows in 
the primary winding. At the 
point of maximum in tensity, the 
eo lit acts open sharply, and the 
resulting kick, duo to the collapse 
of the magnetic field caused by this 
current, induces an E.M.F. in the 
socondaiy coil which is high 
enough to jump the gap botwoon 
the sparking plug points, and 
fire the charge in the cylinder. 

The contact breaker consists of 
two points of tungsten or platinum 
alloy mounted on a plate which 


ret at, (‘s witli tlu' ai'iiiatun*, one 
[)oint l)(‘ing mounted on a, rockiu’ 
arm which, twicer pen' r(‘v., st,rik<‘s 
a statiionaiy cam, tlius op('iiing 
the }K)iuis siiddc'uly. 'Ihe ('xa,c.t, 
instant/ at which t,he opc'niiig 
occurs ca,n be ad va, maul or r(4ard('d 
sliglil,ly by albuhig the angubu* 
position of ih(‘ (!a,m. 

A distrilmior, in iilu^ form of a, 
rotating brusli, is gi'ftred t,o the 
armature, coniu'cting t,lu‘ colb'ct.oi' 
ring to iih(‘ various plugs so that: 
tlu'y fire in the corixM-.t oi'thu'. 

A condenser is provi(I<‘(I, eou- 
uccied across t,he contact-hn'akiM' 
points, to prevent, (^xe(‘Msiv(‘ Imrri- 
ing, and th(‘i'e is a salVt,y-gap on 
the s(X!ondary tureiiil, so that,, if t,h(^ 
ma, gn(d,() is (liscoutu'eted from ih(^ 
plugs, the high volt,a,g(^ e,a,u dis- 
eharg(‘- through tbisga,p, insIxMvd of 
l)r(*!aking down tin; insulation on 
the windings. Tlu^ cut-out, swit,eli 
shown iiillKuliagram, wlnm (dosc'd, 
short-circuits the cord, a, (d, bri'akiu’, 
tluis svdtcbing off tli(i Hpa,rking, 
ami Hto})]>ing t he ('iigine. 

Anotlu'r iiulue,t,or tyjKi of mag- 
mho has bot,h s(‘t,s of w-imlings sta,- 
iionaiy, the nc'c.i^ss.ary moviniumt 
of tli(rii(‘Id tliix Ixang |)ro(lueed hy 
th(') rot, a, t, ion of an irnyiila.rly- 
shapcal soft iron rot, or whi(di alt,(‘r- 
milxily brhlges and ojx'ns gap,^ in a, 

magnetic <'ir(*iiil., 
thus Ilieking thi' 
lliix from OIK' 
path t,o anotlu'r, 
(ia using; it to 
cut tb(^ l>rima,ry 
windiuig in the 
pro{'(\ss, as if t,h(^ 
winding wen^ 
rotatdng in a 
stationary nuvg- 
mtie, li('ld, 

For automobile 
work, the popu- 
ln,rity of th(' mag- 
neto has (b'cliiK'd 
in favour of the: 
induction eoil 
{qj\)y wbieb is 
simpler, elu'aper, 
and dcjes nob suffer from t,lu^ dis- 
advantage of giving a, wi'ak spark 
at low SfXHMls (he. at, start ing). 

Magneto-electric Machine. 
Maehine for ihe genm’ation of 
electricity by tho rot,ation of a 
coil of wire in the fU'hl of a 
permanent magm^t. aSVc Dynamo. 

Magnetograph. InstrunH'.ni 
for obtaining continuons R'cnnls 
of tho variations of tlui (‘arth’s 
magnetic field. Thti pat, 1 mm most 
wid(dy used incorporad's tbnui 
magnets BUBjiendcal deliead'ly wit h 
their axoH horizontal ; th(i lirHt law 
along tho magnetic mmidian and 
indicat('S tho diudinat ion, llu' 
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Magneto. Diagram showing the connexions o! a 
magneto for a 4-cyUnder engine. See text 
Itu couHesu ol Vcrclval Marshall <fe Vo. 
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second is transTcrse to 
meridian and responds to* the 
fluctuations of the horizontal 
component of the magnetic force, 
and the third, which can turn 
about a horizontal axis perpendic- 
ular to the meridian, oscillates in 
sympathy with changes in the 
vertical component. Each of the 
magnets carries a small mirror 
which reflects a narrow beam of 
light from a fixed source on to a 
sheet of photographical Ij’* sensitive 
paper wrapped round a drum 
rotating once in 24 hrs. Spots of 
light similarly reflected from 
stationary mirrors provide base- 
lines which make it possible to 
tabulate the traces. Other forms 
of the magnetograph have faster - 
turning drums ; and an arrange- 
ment of prisms may be introduced 
into the optical system to return 
the recording light spot to the 
chart when the deflections would 
normally be too great to be regis- 
tered. The separate magnetic 
instruments of the magnetograph 
are referred to as variometers. 

Magnetometer. Instrument 
for obtaining determinations of 
the earth’s magnetic field. The 
elements normally mer^sured are 
declination, horizontal force, and 
dip or downward tilt of a freely 
suspended magnet. Other compo- 
nents can be calculated from these 
basic measurements which serve 
to calibrate the base-line values of 
the magnetograms, thus allowing 
the oidinates of the traces to be 
expressed ahsolntelv. 

Magnetron. An instrument 
used in wireless engineering. The 
magnetron is a special type of 
thermionic valve in which the 
flow of electron current from 
filament to anode is controlled by 
a magnetic field. During the rapid 
development of radar, or radio- 
location, between 1939 and 1945, 
probably tbe greatest technical 
achievements were the design and 
production of the magnetron 
valve, which made it possible to 
reduce radar emissions from a 
wavelength measuring several me- 
tres to one measured in centi- 
metres. These centimetric emis- 
sions could be projected as beams, 
giving greater accur- 
acy and range. See 
Radar. 

MagnMcat (Lat., 
it magnifies). First 
word of the Latin 
version, and so the 
title, of a canticle or 
hymn. My soul doth 
magnify the Lord, 
in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. In the Magnolia. 




Anglican church it is sung after 
the first lesson at evening prayer, 
in the R.G. church at Vespers ; in 
the Eastern church at Lauds. It 
is the song sung by the Virgin Mary, 
S. Luke 1, v'Dj 46-55. See Mary. 

Magnification, in optics, the 
ratio between the apparent size of 
the image of an object seen through 
a lens, microscope, etc., and the 
apparent size of the object itself, 
seen without optical aid. It is 
equal to the ratio bet'ween the 
focal length of the objective and 
that of the eyepiece. It can there- 
fore be increased indefinitely by 
using eyepieces of shorter and 
shorter focus ; but though the 
image will thereby be magnified, it 
will not necessarily gain in detail. 
See Resolving Power. 

Magnitogorsk. City of Chelya- 
binsk region of the R.S.F.S.R. 
Founded in 1931, it is on the Ural 
river in the Ural industrial area, 
and has rly. connexion with Ufa to 
the W., Chelyabinsk to the N.E,, 
and Orsk to the S. It lies near 
deposits of iron, manganese, 
bauxite, and petroleum. One of 
the largest steel-producing centres 
in the U.S.S.R., it has also sulphide 
works and makes motor cars, 
tractors, and railway rolling stock. 
Pop. (est. 1955) 270,000. 

Magnitude. In astronomy, a 
measure of the apparent bright- 
ness of stars. Hipparchus divided 
the visible range into six magni- 
tudes. By modern measurement 
the earth receives from the 
average first magnitude star about 
100 times as much light as from 
one just visible to tbe naked eye, 
and the scale is now defined so as 
to diminish the magnitude by 1 
whenever the light received in- 
creases 2-512.... times. The scale 
extends from beyond 2*1 for the 
faintest known objects to negative 
values like —1*4 for Sirius, and 
— 4*3 for Venus at its brightest. 

Magnolia. Genus of trees and 
shrubs of the family Magnoliaceae, 
natives of sub-tropical Asia. 
Other species are found in the 
U.S.A., whence they were intro- 
duced to the U.K. in 1688. Among 
the two dozen species are varieties 
,, . which range in height 
from 2 ft. to 80 ft. 
The large tulip- 
shaped flowers are of 
every shade from 
white, through pink, 
to purple, and there 
are also kinds with 
yellow flowers. The 
perfume is exquisite. 
The hardy kinds 
Flower and leaves prefer a shady spot 



in a deep, rich, loamy soil, but 
the half-hardy varieties require an 
admixture of sand and a sunny 
spot in the greenhouse. Magnolias 
are propagated either by seeds 
or layering. The cvergrecui sorts 
should be primed in spring, sum- 
mer leafing kinds after flowering. 

Magnus (Lat. great). Mascu- 
line Christian name. It is chiefly 
popular in Scandimuia and is a, Iso 
found in those. ])arts of Scotland in 
which the Scandinavians scittled, 
e.g., the Orkneys. There is an Irish 
form Manus. 

There have been seven kings of 
this name in Norway. Magnus III, 
king 1093-1 103, married a Swedish 
princess, thus ending a w<u* be- 
tween those countries. Ho con- 
quered the Hebrides, Orkneys, Isle 
of Man, and Anglesey, but was 
killed fighting in Ireland. Ho i.s 
known as Jhirfod or Jhirefoot. 
Magnus VI, who reigned 12(53-80, 
is chiefly known for his laws, hence 
his name of the lawgiver. He re- 
stored the Hebrides to Scotland in 
return for an a.nnual tribulic. S. 
Magnus 'was a jarl, or earl, in the 
Orkneys, murdered in 111 5. A 
number of churches arc dedicated 
to him as S. Magnus tlic Martyr. 
See Norw'ay. 

Magnus, IlErNRum Gustav 
(1802-70). German chemist. Ho 
was born in Berlin, May 2, 1802, 
and in 1831 was apiiointed lecturer 
in technology and physiiis at the 
university. In chemical resoai'ch 
proper he discovered tlu^ acid of 
platino-ammonium which bears his 
name. An incessant worker upon 
electrolysis and induction of cur- 
rents, he throw light on questious 
connected with the polarisation of 
heat and the expansion and 
absorption of gases. He died in 
Berlin, April 5, 1870. 

Magnusson, Auni (1(5(53-1730). 
Norse scholar and historian. Ho 
was born in Iceland and educated 
at Copenhagen. Having published 
a Latin work on Icclamlio history, 
he became in 1701 professor of 
history and Danish antiquities at 
Copenhagen. He was then com- 
missionod to study and collect the 
ancient manuscripts of his native 
land, and there spent tmi years, 
1702-12, making an invaluable 
collection. Ho published Testa- 
mentum Magni-Rcgis Norvegiao 
1719. In the great fire of Copen- 
hagen in 1728 many of his collected 
manuscripts wore destroyed, but 
the remainder ho bequeathed, on 
his death two years later, to the 
university, having founded a 
scheme for their publication, 

Mago. Name of several Cartha- 
ginian generals. The most celc- 
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bratccl was tlio young(\si brother of 
Hannibal, who assisted in the con- 
duct of the second Punic war in 
Italy, Spain, and linally in Cisal- 
pine Gaul, where lu^ was lieavily 
defeated by thes Roman general 
Vax'us and died of wounds, 203 luc. 

Magog. Town in the S. of 
Quebec, Canada. In Stanstead co., 
it is on Lake Mem ph rein agog, a,nd 
the river Magog, and is served by 
C.P.R. Factories makc^ butter and 
cheese, textiles, jide products, and 
hardware. Pop. 9,031. 

Magpie (from Man, Marga,ret,^ 
and Lat. pica, magpie). Genus of 
birds belonging bo the crow family. 
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Magpie. Common British species 

The common mag})ie is a familiar 
resident of the .British Ish's. The 
plumage is vMvet bla,ck, with green 
and l)inc rellectious, with the, ex- 
ception of the seapulars and umha*- 
parts, which are whiUu ta.il is 
long and graduated, and the fcM^t 
and beak are black. It was formerly 
very common in tJreab Britain, but 
its numbers have been nnuih re- 
duced by the perseeui.ioii of game- 
kee})erH ; v^'hile in Jrelaml it was 
supposed to have la^on inirodiuMsl 
by the English out. of H[)iU‘. in tlu^ 
17th century. An animated bird, it 
feeds mainly on worms, snails, and 
insects. Its nest is a large struc- 
ture of sticks and mud, domed 
above, with a hole at the side for 
entraiuie. tine (Irow ; Jay ; Eggs, 
colour plate. 

Magwe. Division, dist., and 
town of Burma. The division com- 
prises the area of the Irawadi 
valley between the conlluonco of 
the Chindwin and the h(‘ad of the 
delta. The dist, lies E. of the tra- 
wadi, and is the best cultivated 
section of the division, althougli 
only a lifth of the total area is 
tilled. Oilseeds are a much more 
extensive crop than rice. Hero also 
are oilfields, the installations in 
which were destroyed when the 
Japanese overran IRirma in early 
1942. The town is a centre for 
river traffic on the left bank of the 
Irawadi. It was recaptured by 
British and Punjabi troops, 
April 21, 1945. Div. area, 17,576 
sq. m. ; pop. 1,905,809. Dist. area, 
3,313 aq. m. ; pop. 499,000. Town 
pop. 7,500. 


Magyar. Dominant people of 
llungary. Returned in 1910 as 
10, 050, 600, or one-half tlie popula- 
tion of the old H uiigarian kingdom, 
they foniKHl more than 90 p.c. of 
the population of the reqiublic ol' 
Hungary creatiul in 1918 and main- 
tained (witli minor adjusiincnts) 
thercaft(u* : in 1 958 tiny numbenul 
c. 9,000,000. Th(\y deseend from 
Altaian nomad.s of Turkii^ stock 
and mililant disiiosiGon who 
suhdm^d an Hgrian peopks took 
ITgriaxi wivcis, a.nd adopted thdr 
liviiguagc^ 1 n tlufir wi'stward migra- 
tion from the upp(‘r Kama and Ob 
valleys through the Bashkir (list, 
between tlie Vdlga and tlm ITrals, 
they halted for a time in the 
steppelands N. of the Caucasus, 
where some lndo-Euroi>ean con- 
tact ocaiurrcd. At the (mkI of die 
9th century they (wossed the Car- 
pathians from tlu*) H.E. niubu 
Bulgar ])reHsure, and came to a 
final halt in the Dacuan and Ba,u- 
nonian jilaina. Here th(\v again 
intermarried with tliose ehmamt.s 
in the lo(ad [lopubition, formed of 
Avar and other etrlmie. remnants, 
whicli did not n'treat liefoi’e tluuu 
into th(‘, uplaiids. 

Aided by tlu'ir e.onvorsion to 
Latin Cliristia,iuf.y in the 11th cen- 
tury, they have more and mor(^ 
assimilated wc'.sbu'ii culture, and 
have preH(‘rv(al thdr uaJional 
identity from Hla.v afisorption by 
the vitality of t/ludr Ugriau spcundi 



Magyar. Peasants wearing national 
costume 


and their adhesion to the Roman 
communion. Their fondnosB for 
horses and Hocks and their dis- 
inclination for agriculture arc 
ancestral. They have become an 
urban people, muscular, broad- 


should(M'(‘,d, of nu'diuni staf.ure and 
regula-r features. Two tyfies occur, 
one uai'rowJ'ae(Ml a.nd loiig-luauhnl, 
the other broad-lu'aded, yi^lowish, 
witii brownish-bIa.ek hair and wide 
cheek-bom^s, but no Mongolian 
sfraiu. Jhie isolated groups of 
Sz(dvl(a\M in 1h*a.nsylva.iua may re- 
present the h^HiSt modified an(H\stral 
typ(‘. ’'riunr Hi)eeeh is allitHl to 
Vogulish and Osliyakish, inter- 
pciuTrated witb Turkisfi a.iKl otlier 
kindr(‘d (4(uncud.H. 

Magyar music, is f.lu^ nat.ional 
music of Uungju'y. It (haavu's its 
mosfi striking eharaxd.crisliic^s from 
Oikmlnl a,n(l Gypsy Hourc(‘s. 
Amongst tih(\sr^ h^aJures are (I) 
a se.al(^ with two a.ngm(mte(i 
secumds : 



(2) striking rhythms, including a 
rai-ta.t (dhad simihu' to th(^ Scokih 
snap, a.ud irr(gtdar bar-groupings : 



(.3) turns and emlx'llislinK'ntH of 
all kinds : 



Mu(di uH<o if Magya.r mnsi<ml idioms 
has IxM’ii made by Haydn, Ntdiu- 
b(U‘t, Lis'/.t, Bra, h ms, doatdiim, and 
ol,b<u’ (Mun posers, clii<4’ Magyar 
danci^ forms iudmh'! the* (V.anlaH, 
with sl(»w and ((nick movmmaits 
alt(‘rnal,('d ; tih<‘ Kflr-tant'/. or 
so(U(vty (lanct^ ; and the Kauas/-" 
tanc/i, a, danc(‘, of I, he p(xi,Ha,utry, 
'riie R;ikoe7,y March, as Hrrn,ng(Ml 
l)y Ih'rlio/. in bis setting of EaiUsii, 
is ih(' pi(‘,(5(5 of music, of Ma,gya,r 
origin whicli is lu^sL known in W. 
Eurojx^. tive llunga-ry. 

MahAbalesliwar. Hill station 
of India,, in Bomba, y stak^. It 
is 4,5)99 ft, above sea, lev(4 among 
th(^ VVestiwn Gha,ts, 70 m, S.E. of 
Bomba,y, and during the monsoon 
receivers heavy ra,infa,ll. It is a re- 
sort (luring Hept. Ocli. at t,h(^ close} 
of the monsoon. It was esta,!)- 
lislu'd in IH2H, and contains t,ho 
handsonu} hren^ Ibdl, l)nilt,in 1 864, 
spot is reganUxl with gnmt 
Venera, iion by the Hindus, as it 
stands a,t t-lu^ sonr<!t^ of the sacred 
river Kistna (Krishna). Distant 
0 m. is hill foil, of Dra4a,pgad, 
stronghold of the founder of the 
Ma,hra,tta (uuj)ire. 

^Malidbalipuram. Teunplci sito 
of India, on the E. c.oast 30 in, B. of 
Madras. JJie name is a Sanskrit 
form of Mamma, lapuram (city of 
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the great wrestler). Other designa- 
tions are Mavalararam and the 
Seven Pagodas. According to 
tradition, five of these reputed 
temples are beneath the waves ; 
the two on the shore are shrines to 
Vishnu and Siva. 

South are several raths {see 
illus.) and other ancient monu- 
ments of archaeological interest. 



Mahdhalipuram, India. Monolithic 
rath or temple carved in granite 


The faces of two huge boulders of 
granite, about 30 ft. high, have 
been magnificently carved in bas- 
relief for a total length of 90 ft., to 
represent Arjuna performing re- 
ligious ceremonies. These monu- 
ments date from the 7th century, 
and were ordered by the Pallava 
kings, whose capital was at Con- 
jeeveram. There are cave temples 
which today shelter Hindu pilgrims 
who bathe in the sea on a sacred 
new moon day which occurs only 
once in 30 years. At most seasons 
the sacred spot is usually deserted. 

Mahabkarata. Ancient epic of 
India. In it are related with legen- 
dary accretion the events of a 
great war which took place in N. 
India in the 2nd millenuium b.c. 
The mass of legends and poetry 
concerning that time are supposed 
to have been put together at some 
unknown date into a single narra- 
tive, which continued to grow, 
until the complete work, as 
printed at Calcutta in the 19th 
century, contains over 180,000 
lines. The story, which occupies a 
quarter of the whole, tells broadly 
of the strife of the powers of good 
and evil as represented by the 
Pandus and the Kurus respec- 
tively. The title Mahabharata 
signifies the epic of the Great 
Bharat a nation. A condensation of 
it in English verse by R. C. Dutt 
was published in 1898. 

lytabaUa-el-Kiibra. Town of 
Egypt. Situated on the Mle delta, 
it is some 60 m. S.E. of Rosetta 
and 70 m. N. of Cairo, and is the 
centre of an extensively irrigated 


and fertile cotton groirving district. 
Pop. (1955 est.) 116,000. 

Maban, Alfred Thayer (1840- 
1914). American sailor and naval 
historian. He was born Sept. 27, 
1840, at West Point, where his 
father was a professor in the 
military academy. He entered the 
naval academy and was engaged 
in blockade work during the 
American Civil War. In 1883 he 
published his first historical study, 
The Gulf and Inland Waters. That 
year the idea of his famous works 
on the influence of sea power came 
to him while commanding the war- 
ship Wachusetts on the S. American 
coast. In 1886 he was appointed 
president of the U.S. naval war 
college. He retired from active 
service in 1896, but in the Spanish- 
American War of 1898 he was a 
member of the U.S. strategy 
board. Rear-admiral 1906, he died 
at Quogue, New York, Dec, 1, 1914. 

Mahan published in 1890 The 
Influence of Sea Power on History, 
1660-1783, which immediately 
made him famous, and followed 
this with The Influence of Sea 
Power upon the French Revolution 
and Empire, published in 1892. In 
1911 appeared his admirable Naval 
Strategy, containing lectures de- 
livered at the war college ; and in 
1913 the Major Operations of the 
Navy in the 
American War 
of Indepen- 
dence. His 
books may be 
said to have 
profoundly in- 
fluenced subse- 
quent history 
by turning the 
eyes of the Alfred T. Mahan, 

great powers 

(other than theU.K., already aware 
of its importance) to the sea. His 
general argument was that sea 
power exerted such overwhelming 
pressure that the belligerent who 
did not possess it was doomed to 
defeat. His brilliant biographical 
study, Nelson the Embodiment of 
the Sea Power of Great Britain, 2 
vols., 1897, developed this view. 

Mahanadi or Mahanuddy. 
River of India, in the N. Deccan. 
It rises in the Bastar hiUs in the 
Madhya Union, flows E., and after 
receiving affluents from the high- 
lands of Chota Nagpur turns S. at 
Sambalpur, and then S.E. to reach 
the Bay of Bengal by an extensive 
delta which is exceedingly fertile. 
The Brahmani and Baitarani join 
the delta, the head of which is at 
Cuttack, where a dam holds back 
water for irrigation. Another dam, 
constructed 1946—57, at Hirakud, 


in Sambalpur dist,, provides both 
power, and water for irrigation. 

The upper course of the Mahan- 
adi is deep cut in the hard rock, 
and during the rains the river 
rises rapidly and pours a great 
volume of water into the sea. Boat 
traffic stops at Sambalpur. The 
river pierces the lino of tlio E. 
Ghats by a forested gorge, 40 in. 
long. Length 529 m. 

MaMnand^. River of West 
Bengal, India. It rises in the 
Darjeeling dist. on tlio Himalayan 
slopes, and flows generally S. 
through Piirnca and Malda dist. 
to the Ganges, near the head of 
the delta. Subject to freshets in 
its upper course, it is almost 
empty in the dry season near its 
mouth, but is navigable under 
favourable conditions to Kaliaganj 
in Purnea dist. 

Mahar. Indian menial caste. 
Numbering over 3,000,000, mostly 
in W. and central India, they are 
descended from aboriginal ele- 
ments in the pro- Aryan i)o])ulation 
of the Berar and Nagpur lowlands. 
Corresponding to the N. India 
Chamars, they retain primitivo be- 
liefs thinly veneered with Hindu- 
ism. They are Bcavcugers, village 
watchmen, boundary guardians, 
and public mossengers. 

Maharaja. Indian tiitlo mean- 
ing groat king. It was applied t/o 
certain powerful rajas and others 
of high rank. The high pricst.s of 
the Vallabliacharis, a Hindu sect, 
call themselves maharajas. '’Iho 
feminine is maharani. CfOnmlt 
Twilight of the Maharaja.H, 8ir 
Kenneth Fitze, 1956. 

Mahasabha (Hindi maha, 
great; sabha, assembly). Hindi 
name of the parliament of the re- 
public of India as laid down by the 
constitution which came into c fleet 
on Jan. 26, 1950 It consists of two 
houses: (1) Rajya Habha., or 
Council of States, with a permitted 
maximum of 250 monibers (220 in 
1957). Members are elected by the 
legislative assemblies of cac9i of the 
states forming the union of India. 
The Rajya Sabha is a permanent 
body, one- third of its members re- 
tiring every second year. (2) Lok 
Sabha, or assembly of the people, 
is the elected body or lower house. 
It has a permitted maximum 
membership of 502 (originally 
500) and lasts for five years unless 
dissolved earlier by order of the 
prime minister in council. There is 
a speaker and a deputy spealior. 
The language of debate, according 
to the constitution of 1950, was 
Hindi or English, but from 1055 it 
was hoped to eliminate English in 
all ofiflcial business by 1970. 
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Mahatma (Skt., pjrt'at kouI). 
Ill India, name applied to certain 
men of sainl.Iy lives ndio have 
proved their purity and c.oura^re 
by enduring severe tests. lly 
theosophists, it is used in a more 
specific sense. According to them, 
man has a physical, an intillectuaj, 
and a spiritual naliire, and a 
mahatma is one who has readied 
perfection, his spiritual natnre 
controlling l)ody and intellect. 
M. K. Gandhi (q.v.), by reason ot 
his asceticism, moral and physiiaU 
courage, and spiritual ascendancy, 
was called mahatma. 

Mahdvamsa ( Pali, great chron- 
icle). Early chronicle of Ceylon, 
written in Pali, gdving the history 
and traditions of the island before 
the 4th century a.d. It w^as based 
on a yet earlier work of the same 
name. An edition of the first 20 
chapters was published in Ceylon 
in 1837 by Tumour (1700~1843) ; 
in 1844 this was issued as vol. I 
of the entire text and t ranslation 
with an essay by Tumour on 
Pali Buddhistical literatiuro, but 
was not comiilolcd, Covsnlt cd. 
by W. Geiger, London, 1008. 

MaMvira (fl. c. 500 B.o,). Title 
(Skt., great liero) given to a 
wandering ascot ie of the Kigantha 
sect, named Nata-putta, also (en- 
titled Vaddhamana, an Indian 
religious leader. A contemporary 
of Gautama Buddha, h(i taught, in 
Bihar, and reformed tlio dain 
religion, especially dovelo})ing its 
metaphysical side. Ho ranks as 
24th of the Tirthankanis or “ con- 




system of Buddhism. Some 
sdiolars di.stinguish by the term 
Hinayana (little vehicle) the ear- 
lier system, which was agnostic, 
ascetic, and egoistic, s(‘eking per- 
sonal salvation through the att.ain- 
iiK'nt of nirvana in this iirescnt life. 
I7ie (iuddha’s personal teaching 
Hullered gradual change wlu'u, after 
his decease, it encountentd otluT 
rdigioua systems and ])r()penHities. 
The foundation of Mahayana is 
traditionally attribiiti'd to the 
philoao[)her Nagarjuiia, about A.n. 
200, who compiled a triubiiso em- 
bodying the teaching of the Mad- 
hyamaka school, tliat all is illusion. 
A rival H(jhool, the Yogachara, 
taught that nothing exists but. 
(‘.onsciouanesH. 

The ethical staiidjioint beeanu*, 
broadimed by the doctrine that 
nirvana is attainable h^ss by si4f- 
concimtration tlian by tlu^ aliruistii! 
practice of the six perfect virtiuss of 
a budhisattva or futures Huddha. 
Thesis — compassion, morality, pa- 
tience, energy, knowlcdgi^, eou- 
teiuplation — ^may bo praciisiKl by 




houH(4iol(lcra n o 
1(‘HH than by cedi- 
baio monks. A 
third chara.cter- 
iatic, the jiath of 
devotion, led to 
the dedication of 
past Buddhas and 
of exalted futimj 
Buddhas. This 
brought the prim- 
itiv<^ agnosticiam 
into lino with thes 

querors of self of the present both of pre- Aryan India and of ad- 
age, %.e. samts who have raised jacent lands, with their reliance 
hemsolvea by their austerities to upon divine beings and orders of 
superhuman rank, and are objects demons of lower rank, 
of worship. See Jainism. To these compromisos is duo Um 

ivianayana (bkt., great vehicle), eager acceptance of Mahayana for 
icrm denoting the later doctrinal a time in N.W. India, especially by 


Mahdi. The mahdi’s tomb at Omdurman as restored 
and reopened m 1947. Top, right, the tomb alter it had 
been wrecked by the British in 1898 


MAHE 


its immigrant pi' 0 })l(‘,s from cimtraJ 
Asia. Although Brahmanism 
gaiiu'd its hold upon Ilindustau, 
Mahayana h'ln'ts led to Lainaism 
ill Tib(‘t, Mhsm in Ghina, and 
JapaiU‘s(^ Buddhism. Hulr impos- 
ing ritual and vigorous art., associ- 
ated witli Hjiacious temples and 
imag(^s innuni(ua.l)l(', miuh* an irn^- 
sistibh^ appi'id to va.st |)opuIations 
to whom spi'culat.ive mystie.ism 
ollered no attrae-tioii. AVc Bud- 
dhism ; Hinayana. ComvU Oul.- 
UiioH of MaJiayaaia Buddhism, 
1). T. Su/mld, 1907. 

Mahdi (Arab,, oiunvho is giiuhal 
in the right path). Nairn*, of thi^ 
M(‘Hsiah ('Xfiected by t.lu* Mabom- 


eiians. 


i IK* 



Mululi Mahoiund 
Ahmed 


mahdi must be 
adeHC(‘mlaut of 
the propludi; In* 
must hc! pi‘()- 
ehiinu'd nialnli 
against his will 
at Mecea at a, 
time when 
thoK^ is strih* 
afl,(*r tli(^ di‘at/h 
of a caliph; 
and his advent shall cuimuihs 
with that of Anti-Ghrist, af(.i*r 
whom d(‘HUs will d<‘se('nd in Syria 
and llu^ r(*ign of righi.eouHm^HS 
b(^ inaugurah'd. This is tlu^ 
orthodox vimv, but in Bersia and 
Asia Minor tli(*re havi*! l)('(*u many 
preUmders to tlu^ titli^ from the 
time of the (irst g(*noration aft(*r 
Mahonu't. Ac, cording to tlu^ Shiah 
sect, th(^ mahdi has atri'ady ap- 
ptwed in th(^ p(*rHoii of Mahomm(*d 
Abu-el-Kasim, the 12tli imam, 
who is e,on(S(*aled in some secivt 
place until tlu^ (*iid of the world, 
Th(* most notable of rec(‘ni nialidlH, 
and tlu^ om^ to whom tlie nann^ is 
most gtmerally applii'd, is Maho« 
nuH Ahm(*d (IH4H 85). During 
1880-84 ho proclainu'd «. mission 
to free Egyjit from fori*ign yok<*, 
and actpiirisl an aHC(*ndaucy ov(*r 
the Sudanese tr^b(^H. Gordon, 
sent to withdraw the British garri- 
sons, was bi'Hieged in Khartum l»y 
Mahomed, and killed. Mahoim^d 
died in tlu^ sanu^ yi^ir. His iumb 
wm destroyed by *Kil,eh(*mM‘’H imm 
in 1898. HestonHl, it wa.s reiop(nu‘d 
in 1947. 


Principal island of tin* 
SeychcUoH group, in the Indian 
Oc(^an. With an arwi of 55 J h(|. m., 
it is eover(*d with high granite 
mountains. The capital is Viel.oria 
on the N.E. coast, with a good 
harbour. There art*, good roads, 
and direct ie.h*graphic tumimnui- 
cation with Mauritius, i^au/Iba,r, 
Aden, and Golombo. Brotbudn are 
coconuts, cinnamon, palebouli, 
and esHt'iiiial oils. ( Alonist'd by the 
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French, Mahe was captured by the 
British in 1794. 

Make. Enclave ol Kerala, India, 
part of Pondicherri state. It is on 
theMalabar coast, with a harbour o' 
the same name. The French settled 
here m 1725, and it remained 
French ontil transferred to India 
in 1954. Area 23 sq. m. Pop 
(est. 1956) 18,300 

Main. River of India, With the 
Sabarmati, it drains the W. por- 
tion of the Malwa plateau into the 
N. end of the Gulf of Cambay. One 
headstream rises in the Mahi Hills 
in S. Rajputana, the other flows N. 
from the Vindhya range in Central 
India, and the Joint stream flow's 
through Gujarat in Bombay prov. 
The estuary has a bore at spring 
tides, and the low bed of the 
stream makes irrigation difficult. 

Mahikautha. Name of a states 
agency of India under British rule, 
in the Gujarat div. of Bombay. 
The area, 3,124 sq. m. in extent, is 


dice, and each player is dealt a 
hand of 13. The object is to collect, 
by drawing and discarding, a hand 
consisting of four groups of three 
tiles each, either all of the same 
denomination (e.ff. three north 
wind.s, or three 6 circles), or a 
suit sequence (e.g., a 2, a 3, and 
a 4, bamboos) ; also a single pair. 
The first player to succeed declares 
Mah Jongg and exposes his hand. 
As tliis will contain 14 tiles, the 
draw must always precede the 
discard. Three ot a land may be 
converted into four, which quad- 
ruples its value, and an extra tile 
drawn immediately so that tlie 
required combinations can still 
be formed ; but a sequence can 
be onlj' three (or six, or nine). 

Instead of drawing in his turn 
from the wall, a pla 3 "er may claim 
the discard of his previous oppon- 
ent to complete a sequence by 
calling “ chow ” ; or the discard 
of any opponent, whether in turn 


influence on his composition had 
a lasting cflect. lii 18S3 he l)egan 
his career as opera conductor at 
Cassel, holding 
appoint m ents 
at important 
Euro p e a n 
opera houses. 

He was chief 
conductor at 
the Metro- 
politan, N(‘W 
York, 1907- 
0 9, giving 
there the first Gustav Mahler, 
American per- Austrian composer 

forrnances of The Bariewed Bride, 
and Pique Dame. He died in 
Vienna, May 18, 1911. 

Of Mahler’s nine symphonies 
the b(‘st Icnowm are the 8 th 
(choral) and tlic 9ih. Tliey trace 
desc(mt from Beethoven through 
Bruckner, but are mark(‘d by 
looseness of structure and unusual 
harmony. In Tlic Song of the 
Earth (six poems from Betligids 
Chinesische Plote) for voice's and 
orchestra, 1908, he achieved 
fection of delicacy. His KindiM-- 
totenlieder aix' noiabh' for supn'ine 
bcaiitj'' of phrasing. H(‘ was a lati' 
romantic who also tric'd fo put 
philo.sophical notions into music. 
There arc lives and ap{)r('C!iations 
bj^ Adler, 1916; R. Mcuigelberg, 
1923 ; H. Specht, 18th c'd. 1920 ; 
consnlt aim Mcmioric's and Lc'tters, 
A. Mahler, Eng. traus., 194(). 

Mahmud 1 (lOOO-lVod). iSultan 
of Turkey. Me was the son of Mus- 
tapha II, and succiccch'd his uncle 
Ahmed 111, who was dtq)OHcd in 
1730 by a revolt of the Janissaric's. 
He continued the war which Ah- 
med had W'‘ag('d with thc^ PcrsiaiiH, 
and dcdc'atecl several armies which 
Nadir Shah brought against him. 
Ho arranged a tnuity with Nadir 
in 1736 for their mutual defences 
against Russia, which declared 
war on the alliance, atnl as a st'quel 
he was forced to cede the Crimea. 
SuceesBcs on the Danube, how'cver, 
permitted him to conclude an 
honourable. p('acc^ at B('lgra.de in 
1739. He died Dec. 13, 1754. 

Mahmud 11 (1785-1839). Sul- 
tan of Turkey. Born at Constanti- 
nople, July 25, 1785, ho was called 

to th(' throne on 
the deposition 
of his brother 
Mustapha IV 
in 1808. He 
attempt(*d to 
disband the 
corps of janis- 
saries and un- 
dertook the 
reorganization 
of the army on 



Mah Jongg. Typical hand of the winner of a round, made up of three groups 
of three of a kind (one converted to four), a suit sequence, and a pair 


traversed by the river Sabarmati. 
Xdar covered more than half the 
agency, the rest of the area being 
composed of very small states. All 
were merged in Bombay in 1948. 

Mah Jougg. Ancient Chinese 
game for four players, popularised 
in England about 1924. It is played 
with 136 tiles, or pieces, four of 
each of the foUow'ing 34 denomina- 
tions : east, west, north, and 
south winds ; green, red, and white 
dragons ; numbers 1 to 9 each of 
three suits, generally known in 
England as hamhoos, characters, 
and circles. There are eight super- 
numerarj^ tiles called flowers and 
seasons, but as these do not affect 
the play, only the scoring, they are 
not normally used in China. The 
players are named after the four 
■winds, the dealer on each round 
being E. and banker. 

The tiles being arranged face 
downwards in the shape of a wall 
with four sides of 34 tiles each, the 
point of openmg is determined by 


or not, to complete three or four 
of a kind by calling “ pung.” As 
soon as his hand has been brought 
up to 14 tiles in any of these -ways, 
it is his turn to discard again. 

The round ends on a declaration 
of Mah Jongg or when the last 
14 tiles of the wall are reached. 
The Mah Jongg hand is paid its 
full value by each opponent ; other 
hands pay or receive their differ- 
ences ; E. always paying or receiv- 
ing double. Scoring is complicated 
and somewhat capricious. Though 
there must be a large element of 
luck in drawing from the wall, a 
player may show judgement in 
calculating chances, and if the 
discards are played face down- 
wards the game allows feats of 
concentration. 

Mahler, Gustav (1860-1911). 
An Austrian composer. Born of 
Jewish ^ parents at Kalischt, 
Bohemia, J uly 7, 1860, he studied 
at Vienna conservatoire, and in 
1878 met Bruckner {q.v.), whose 
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Euro])ran linoH. Bui. i1\c janis- 
sai’icH revolted. Iti ISOl) h(^ de- 
elarc-d war a^aiOKt BaiHsia, and in 
the eauipaign that followed ho loHt 
Bessarabia., Moldavia., and Walla- 
ehia. Then the Raissian ea.nipai^ni 
of Napoleon in 1812 piM'inii ted him 
io coneliidc a fa.voura.hIe treaty 
with the tsar a,t Buka.rest.. lie 
quelled a Serbian revolt in IHld, 
suppressed tlus (treck rebellion ol 
1820-22, and in 182(5 (‘ansed a 
wholesale slaughter of the janis 
saries and abolished that eorfis. 
His last years wen; overshadowcal 
by the second revolt of the (Ireeks, 
the naval disast.er of Navarino 
(1827), the Kiussiaai invasion of his 
territory in t.lu^ Hanu^ yea,r, a,nd 
the defection of Kgyi>t under 
Mehemet Ali. Mahniud’s ambi- 
tious schemes of reform were 
thwarted by the Egyptian war, 
and he was maintaimal only by 
Russian support in 18113. lie di(al 
at Constantinople (Istanbul), .Inly 
1, 1830. 

Mahmud of Ghazni. Muslim 
warrior-king of C ha/mi in E. 
Afghanistan, who in 17 e.ampaigns, 
during A.n. OOS-1030, earritnl 
Islam ‘into fndia. Called But- 
shikan, the iconoclast or “ image- 
breaker,” he defeat(Hl Hindu 
rulers, pillaged their cities, and 
looted their temples, (h^stroying 
the images of t.he gods forbidden 
by Koranic preceiit. 11 is most 
famous exploit was the ca,pt.uro of 
the temple of Siva at Sonmath in 
1023. Mahmud’s wiailt.h and mag- 
niticcnc.o were legendary ; puitron 
also of art and lottors, he drew to 
his court the ])oet Firdausi and 
the historian al Biruni. His 
capital Cha/.ni had a great. mos(pie, 
palaces, libraries, a,nd acpieduc/ta. 

Mahmiurs palace at Jja.Hhkari 
Bazar, in Afgha.nist.an, exeava.tod 
by a French expedition in 1940, 
is the only extant building of 
the Ghaznevid period ; stianding in 
parks, it has a groat audienco hall 
reminiscent of a Rassanian diwdn. 

Mahogpany. Term loosely ap- 
plied hy importers and cal)i net- 
makers to the timber of various 
trees, but belonging })ropcrly io 
Swiekmia mahagoni, Spanish maho- 
gany, a tall tree, member of t.he 
family Mehaeoao, native to Central 
America and tbo W. Indies, It 
has a massive, buttressed trunk, 
glossy leaves divided into paired 
oval leaflets, and small reddish- 
yellow flowers in clusters. 

The timber was introduced to 
Great Britain towards the middle 
of the I8t.h century, and became 
very popular for furniture, cabinet- 
making, etc. In nature the wood 
is browmish-pink in colour, the 



Mahogany. Foliage and flowers ole 
Swietenia inahagoni, Spanish variety 


red of nevv furniture Ixung at- 
tairuHl by staining. Al'tm* many 
y(‘a.rs in t lu^ ina,niiia.ct.m'ed statts it 
ac(piirc‘s a lim^ brown tint.. It is 
much used for int.(‘rior work in 
ships. In 1873 tlu^ l.ri'C! was suc- 
cessfully introduced t.o India., 
Geylon, and Maurit ins. Among tbi' 
spurious mahoga.nies a,r(^ Hatonla 
apeUtla (bastard mahogany) of 
tropical Aimu’ii^a; Khayd .vr/o'- 
(African or S(ni(‘ga,l imihog- 
auy) t)fW. Afrit'.a, ; l^ogmidd J'vhrl- 
fugd (E. Indian mahogany or 
redwood) of »S. India; and 
/oowrf (Indian mahogany and (‘.echy- 
wood), also of S. India. 

Mahomedan Art. T(‘rm em- 
bracing the whole mal.eria.l out.- 
(xime of the Islamie civilization. 
In each of the great regions which 
passed under Malioni(‘(la.n domin- 
ation local forms were nliIiM(vl. 
But all bear the xmi lying impn^ss 
duo t.o the solidarity of Islam, 
upheld by the supremo obliga- 
tion of the Mecca, pilgrimag<^. 

Mahomedan art, {)orn in A. n. (522, 
tho year of the W(‘-jii*a, at.t.(md(Hl 
the t.riumphant progn^ss of th(‘t 
Prophet and his eom])anions, and 
from the outset manifested th(^ 
temhuKues which shaped its dis- 
tinctive mould. It sprang from 
the mutual impact of nomadism 
and sedentary eondit ions ; its 
Bplca\donr and opulence were fos- 
tered by tho pomp and luxury of 
caliph and ameer. 

flMie main seliools of art resulting 
from t.hc5 rslamie impulse are live : 
Hyro-Egyptian, Moorish, l^ersian, 
Ottoman, and Indian. Each grew 
out of tho soil, while drawing in- 
spiration from the founl-ain-hoad. 
Each displayed efloao adherence t.o 
tradition and dependence upon 


truimxl craftsmansliip rat.luu’ t,ha.n 
crea.li v(‘. art.. In \V. Asia tlu^ 
]\!(‘,Hopot a.miaiU inh(‘ril.a.nce, wit h it.s 
vaullinl bri(9c edifices a.nd mural 
buc‘nc<‘,, was inti'rpcncl ra.l (Ml hy ( he 
Byza.ntiiiu‘ olfspring of ancient 
and B.ouk'. In Egypt ag(5- 
long tradit ions inlicnal in t.lio ('op- 
tics ci-afts. In N. AlVica. t.hi^ Ito- 
mano-Berlxu' tra.dit ion, in Rpa-in 
the Homa.no- 1 hcrinai, st ill survived. 
PiM'sia rcla.inc.d its Acha.(uu(mian 
nuanories, overlaid by Sa.SHa.iuain 
dcvelopiiKMits, arid niodiiicid l)y 
cumt ra,! Asia,n a.nd ( Ihinesc c, out, acts. 
Scljidc a.nd ()t.l.oma.n inllnences 
w(a*c‘, brought, wtwt.wa.rd in new 
oulbiirsts of noma.<lic (uua’gy. 
In India, tlu' IraiiiaiU a.iul Tura.ninin, 
idt'als of t.he gr(\at. Muslim dy- 
nastievM were taigra.fbal upon (.h<^ 
milive zest for colour a.nd floral 
orua.m('nt-. 

3du‘ d(a>ora.liv(^ art of Islam, pro- 
foundly anbct.txl by the Kor‘ani(^ 
prohibit. ion of iimigi'S, lasst.s ulti- 
imil.C'ly upon its a.i‘cbit.(H‘,(.urMil 
n.clHcv('nu'n(., The pfuai of pra.y(U' 
s(‘,t. up hy (lu^ Proplufl. w'hen he 
naielual Mislina was a.i» oblong 
brick (mehisuia^ opmt to t.bct air, 
with a. stonci in the middf' of the N. 
wall t.o mark t.Iu' kibkB, or (liraas 
tion of worship, t.owanls rltaaisalem. 
In lh<^ 3rd yiai.r of t.he IHqira 
(his wa.s placed towards M<H*ca., 
l.lic ston(‘ Ixarig (ratisIVu’iaHl i.o tlu^ 
S. wall, and rows of palm braiuflu'S 
a, long this wall sluflt.i'nxl t.lu^ fnit.lo 
ful at pra.y<‘r. fl’hiH pr-imitivc' mas- 
jid did not. |)rodma^ tlu^ mosepu^ 
of la.t('r l.i‘a.diti()n, vvbii9ii (uuerged 
from the adaptation by tlu^ (uirly 
(avliphs of ca.ptunHl churc.hcs, 
notably at. .leruHalem and IkimaH- 
cuH. Ai’a.b c.onquci’ocN en- 

grafUal upon curnmi. a.rcbii.(H*,- 
t.iiral (orms (.heir own ritual 
maxis, a.nd by ixuiotisl ruct.ing or 
re-using Gbristia-n ma.bn'ials d<v 
v(4oped l.lu*, mosque. Thus a.txnukxl 
a.iHle!H bccn-me bwaiis, pidpit.s be- 
(umu^ minbars, forcM'.ourl.s bcxfa.me 
fount.ain-conrts. 

Development oS the Mosawo 

The hist.ory of mosepHv aixEi- 
t(M-.t.urc is trmxMibk^ from its Ix^- 
giimings in t.bosc^, of Amr and I bn 
flhilun at Ga,iro, a.nd those at l)a- 
iiuiHcuH, Kairwati, a.nd (-<u'dova, 
io the construe-, (.ions of Kail. Ih\y ad( 
(lairo, and tln^ gnxd.er mostpieis of 
Ispahan, )Sa,ma.rka.nd, KonicB, Bur- 
sa., Ist.anbul, and Mogul India,, fl’he 
minaret., <liv(u'ging from tlu^ Ghris- 
tia.n belUt-ower by Ixung ustxl for 
vocal calls 1,o ])raycu*, pa,ss(Hl out of 
t.he s((uare plan, as at Alep|)o a.nd 
Rabat., to tlun <',yliTulrica.l, smB as 
the Kutb Mina.r at Delhi, and to 
(ujiuposite designs, 
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Among 


the diti- 
tinctive elements 
of Muslim aiciiitec- 
tnre are the arching, 
which may he 
pointed, stilted and 
r 0 n n d, horseshoe, 
seaHoped, or clover- 
leafed; slender 
shaftinst, susgestive 
of^the ancestral 
tent -posts; open 
trelliswork, cupolas, 
and stalactitic pen- 
dants. Some of 
these elements were 
deriyed through 
Byzantine practice 
from Italian origi- 
nals. They appeal- 



Such are the incom- 
parable Barkuk 
minbar at Cairo, 
the 13th century 
marble vase from 
Hamath at South 
Kensington, a n cl 
the Jama mihrab 
at Fatehpur Sikri. 
Stone filigree 
work reached its 
zenith in India, as 
in the Sidi Sayyid 
mosque at Ahmada- 
bad and upon the 
marble tomb-screen 
in the Taj. When 
secular buildings 
ignored the Koranic 
prohibition, as in 
the lion-fountain of 
the Alhambra, the 
result lacked the 
spontaneity of un- 
trammelled sculp- 
ture. Where stone 
was lacking stucco 
lent itself readily 
to Muslim decora- 
tion, which reached 
remarkable levels 


in the Alcazar and the Alhamhi-ii, 
Marble mosaic, borrowed fi-oin 
Byzantine craftsmen, was muslim- 
ised in the same way. The inlay 
of pietra-dura at Agi-a and Delhi 
betrays Italian inspiration, 

Effects of great tlistineiion were 
created in wood ]ian('lling. Splen- 
did examples are to be seen in 
Egypt. The Kait Bey minbar in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum is 
unsurpassed. Cairo was also th(' 
home of the turncal lattice-work 
called meshrebiya. Wood was 
sometimes with ivory inlay. 

The 12th century witnessed an 
astonishing outbiu-st of decorative* 
art as applied to metal. Mesopo- 
tamia still retained meniori(*H ol' 
ancient hammered work, and 
when the copj)er mines near the 
Tigris headwa,t(u-s ca-me to be ex- 
ploited, the output was i)roinptly 
utilised at Diarbokir and Mosul. 
Both here and in Persia tneihods of 
inlaying metal on inc'tal, at first 
silver on bronze or iron, wei-(' skil- 
fully practised. Dainasiuis was 
ospceially addicted to gold inlay. 
Metal lent itself more readily than 
cloisonne enamel to arabesque. 
This metalwork l)(‘eam(^ known in 
W. Europe through the returning 
Crusaders, especially in tlu^ domain 
of arras and armour. During the 
Renaissance, thi'ongb the crafts- 
men attracted to Veni(^(\ Sara- 
cenic metalwork .influenced the W. 
Simultaneous m<)v(*inentH east- 
ward led to such India-n develop- 
ments as Jhddeiy warc^ 

Komadic art was at its best in 
the departments of weaving and 
leatherwork. The mural snrliU'CS 
and jiavoments of permanent 
structures wore rejilaeed in no- 
madism by tent, cuirtain, a.nd nig. 
Plain tapestry wi^aving, of Neoli- 
thic origin, liccamc assocuated with 
knotwork in wool and silJc. Cen- 
tral Asia produced ])lairi fabrics 


in buildings designed for secular as 
well as religious uses, such as 
madrasas or schools. Examples 
are the Alcazar and Giralda of 
Seville, Shah Jehan’s palace at 
Delhi, the tombs of Timur at 
Samarkand and Sher Shah at 
Sahseram, and the Taj Mahal at 
Agra. Lofty portals, such as that 
of the Hasan mosque at Cairo, were 
developed in Persia and imitated 
in India, as in Akbar’s triumphal 
gateway at Fatehpur Sikri. 

The discouragement of images 
limited the freedom of sculpture 
in the round. Hence stone decora- 
tion relied mostly upon the treat- 
ment of fiat surfaces with poly- 
gonal and arabesque design, or 
inscriptions of Koranic texts. 



Mahomedan art exemplijQied in architecture and design. 1. Wooden pulpit, 
panelled and inlaid with ivory, Arabian, 15th century, Cairo. 2. Brass mosque 
lamp, c. 1468-96, Cairo. 3. Sultan Hasan Mosque, Cairo, built 1356-69. 
4. Panel of tiles, from Senariyeh Mosque, Damascus, c. 1580 

1 and 2 by courtesy of the Director, Victoria and Albert Museum 
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BavUI Cowau, School ol! Oi“io»tal StudicK, I.oiido*x Univ. 

llie beliefs and hiaiory of Islam, popidnrly but inacciiratrlv known 
in the as Mahomedanism, are here explained, h'or other 

^reat relifiions of the world, see IyudJhistn> ; Christianity ; Hinduism, 
etc. The Prophet's own life is foUl under Mahomet 


with gcometi’ical motives as -well 
as stylised animal and floral 
form. Knot work enjoycvl }L^reai<er 
freedom of desif^m, beantiiid pic- 
torial scenes of the chase and the 
garden being ])rodn(ied. a,rt 

became s])ecilically Muslim whtui 
utilised for coverings of moH(|n(^ 
floors. The individual pi'ayer- 
rug,” with its ndhi’ab-ni(be, is well 
known. Textile hangings on avails 
and i^osts were imitatc'd in stucco, 
mosaic, ajul faacmce. 

The genetic rola.ifonshi[) of 
Mahoniedan pottery to weawing is 
best seen in the glazed tiles which 
— originating in ancient Persia,, a,s 
in the fa,mons Susa friezes — be- 
came another of Islam’s contribu- 
tions to raiiral d(‘(^ora,tion. '.riiey 
reached their zenith in tlu^ tiled 
walls of Istanbul, wlnu'c they simu- 
lated silk (^ai'p(‘t designs witli re- 
markable iidelily. A va,ria,nt of this 
art consistcsl in tb(^ use of cubica,! 
pieces of ra,i(mce for nuuapu^try, 
rivalling marble mosaic in freedom 
and brillia,nce. Saira,ceui(^ j)ott('ry 
was also im porta, nt for ritual a,nd 
domestic utensils, in pai’t beca,us(^ 
the lustrous produetiS of its kilns, 
dispersed IVom Spain through 
Majorca to Ita,ly, gave to W. 
Chri.stendom its m(Mli(^va,l and 
Eenaissance c(M’a,mic industihvs. 
Of etpial intcM’cst a, re (mamelh'd 
glass, notably Syrian mosfjuo 
lamps, and cn,rved I'ock-cu’ystal 
vessels from Kgy])t. Th(‘S(‘, forms 
of era,rtsma,nship ])a,ss(sl thi'ough 
Venice, into the gemu’al striNim of 
modern Ruropean art. 

In the domain of ])a,inting, 
beautiful work was achievasl in the 
ilium inatioTi of co[»i<‘s of the Koran 
for the greater mostpies, (Nspecially 
in Egypt. Emulous of Myzantim^ 
miniature painting, opid<mt elTi'cts 
were produce<l by bkniding gold, 
purple, and other brillia,ut hues in 
floral and intcrlactul patterns. Tlui 
innate love of Hecada,r po(4ry and 
romance in Persia, was conjoined 
with a regard for piedoria,! design, 
greatly accentuated by (.)h incase 
example. Hence arose a scdiool of 
drawing and colouring of singular 
charm. Its influeneo pencda'atial 
to Mogul India, and rcvsultod in 
those interesting works in land- 
scape and portraiture which earned 
the encomiums of Reynolds, and 
rank among the ehoujcst products 
of Islamic art. idee Alluviiihra ; 
Arabesque ; Arabian Architecture; 
Damascening ; Mosqne. 

Bibliogrcipliy. Art oi‘ the Saracons 
in Egypt, S. Lano-Poolo, ISBG ; 
History of Fine Art in India and 
Ceylon, V. A. Smith, 1911 ; Mos- 
lem Architoc.turo, G. T. Rivoira, 
Eng. trans., 1918; Indian Archi- 
tecture, part 2, P. Brown, 1943. 


I, shun is the r(iligion propoumhal 
hy the Xb'0])het Ma, hornet (c. 570- 
({32), although Muslims do not 
considcu' tluit it began with him. 
hi th(“ir vi(nv it is the natni’al re- 
ligion of lummnity atul wms 
pre^aehed by all tlu^ ])roph(‘ts scsit 
hy God at va,rying periods to lead 
mankind to the right ]»a,tb. But 
later gtmerations, f.h rough (utluir 
\\'icke(ln(\sH or igiioramic, eorrujitcd 
th(^ message of Islam a,n(l so 
MabonK't was s(uit as tlie Si^al of 
tlu^ Propheks to fix the hritli in its 
dolinite form. 

When Ma,hom(‘t bega,n to preach 
in M‘c(',ca (c. OKI) that city, an 
important (‘cntrc'! on the iivnbi 
route l)(d)W(‘Cin Syria a,nd S. 
Arahiui, wa,H tlu^ focal point ol' a, 
people sf,(‘C‘.ped in id(ila,liry a,ml 
harliarisin a,nd contaimal an an- 
ci(uit icmiplo in whieli w(u*(^ k(‘,i)t 
3(55 gods, (n t,lie Arabian ptmin- 
Hida itsc'lf <!ominuuil.ies of CUiris- 
tians exiH(«(Hl in the y(un(m and on 
tlio bor<l<‘rs of Iku’sia, whilci setths 
iiumis of Tews were to Ixi .found 
in va,rious phices, tlu^ most im- 
portant group being in Yafhrib, 
later known as Al-M(‘dinu,h. In 
tlu' neighbouring country of Fersia, 
Zoiaxistrianism was the ;pi'(^- 
va,iling faitb, and Gh,ristia,nity was 
pro(esH(Ml by the inluibitautrS of 
Syria,, Egypt, and Ethiopia, so 
that, eveui befoi’o the Jh’oph(df,s 
time, ceria,in thinking men In 
Ara,bia were alive to Hieir sph’itua,! 
degradation. Tlu^ story of i,h(^ 
Pro])liet’H own life is told, under 
Maliomct. 

Place of the Koran 

From tlu^ a,g<i of -10 until shortly 
before his death, tlu^ nwcilations 
whi(!h ho received, since the 
Prophet (x)uld nc'ither remd nor 
wnt(‘, w'crc^ written down or 
leariKMl by heart by his followers 
and (U)ll(ie,ted during the ca,liphatc 
of Othman to form the .Kora,n or, 
more correctly, (Mn*’an, whitth is 
the rcligioiiB book of the Muslims 
(‘ontaining not only dircc^Hons 
fm- their religious life hut also 
rc^gvdations for tlndr scenhn* ana,irs. 
It is written in a Janguago whic'h 
has no peer in Arabic literature, 
simple yet ]) 0 wcrrul, and lina 
excH’cised a far greater iuflnenco 
in the development of the Arabic 
language than any othew writing. 

The religion of Islam, whie-li 
moans subnussion to God and His 
Divine Will, is summarised in the 


two shor’t KcutciHH'H l\y wbi(‘h a 
Mirsliiu (one who suhmii.s (,o God) 
tesi,ili(‘H to In.M fa,i(/h, ami wiiich 
('V(My new (X)uvm,’t pronounc<^s 
])ubiicly : j l)(^n,r witm^.ss filud. 

tlu're is no d(uty hut. God a, ml tfiat 
Mahomet is ’ih(‘ M(‘HS(‘ng(U‘ (h' 
God.”^ The pninupal idea iu 
lsbi,m is stri<!t monoi.lnusm, and it. 
is rc‘p(‘at(‘(lly st.att'd in t,h(^ Koran 
tliat the worst of sinners a, re* those* 
winy ii,Mso('ia,t.(', in Ijhcs li'ust 

d(‘gre,(i, (ytht'i' d(Mt,i(ys with God. 

Articles of Faith 

The K(yra,n (2.177) la,ys down 
that a 'Muslim must. Ix'Iit'vc! iu 
God, tiny last <la,y, i.he jnigels, 
the Ixxyks rcivcailcd hy G(yil, and 
in all tlu' propIudiM of whom 
IMaluyund. is tlu* last., Aimyng 
these propludiS a.r(y Mosi'S and i,h(*, 
ot.lu'r jyroplnd.s of the Old 'fi^sl.a,- 
inenl., a,nd tli'sirs. Els(yvvh('i‘(* iu 
lih<y Koi’jin it is st.atcyd (,1m, i. (nauy 
nation (yti ('a,r(,h lm,s had a, \va,i‘ii<'r 
Hcuit lio ify. d’luy idi'a, that, a, 
Muslim b(‘li(*v('s in pixuh'stinaihyn 
is (uTomuyirs and a. imyrty a,ce.in’a,l,(y 
tivin.slaiion of the word ().a,(lar, 
whi(‘h, has bcsai tra,nsla,t<Ml pre*- 
(I(‘Htina,iion, would lx* l,In* la,w of 
God hy whi(yh I by rukys I, lay nni- 
v(yrH(y a,nd whicdi evuuy Mu, dint 
tnusti a,(‘e(*[)t a,s immaiahle, Mus- 
lims b(',li(yv<y in ibc (inalit.y <if 
(l(ya,tih, t.(y b(‘ followixl by a, life to 
eonny in whieh (naayiyiuy will be 
ju(lg(‘d and re,ward('d a,ecor(ling 
to t.iuyir d(y(yds (y»i earib. 

Tiny ])ra,(d.ic('M or pilla,rs of lHla,m 
enjoiiu'd in a.d(li(iion t-o t,he a,bov(y 
art,i(y|(y of buth are pra,yiyr, (ylmrity, 
fa, sting, and tb(y pilgrimage i(y 
MtH'tm,. A Muslim is (yommaiinhyd 
to say liv(y da,ily jyraytyi'H ol' dider- 
iug Jtmgths in a si't form, atul 
j)r(yrera,bly in t,luy Ara,bic ln,ngua,g(y, 
alt.ho'ugli it is pyumiissibhy to say 
pra.y(yrH in, any oiluyr ln,uguu,g(*. 

Th(H(y aro not (l(yt,ail(yd in t.hc 

.Koran, but the j>ractic<y of t,h(y 
Piaypluyt a,H rcylahyd in (h(y l,i‘a,di(.ionH 
is cloH<yly ;folIo\v(yd. Ea<yb pra,y(u’ 
itiusi be p(yrfonned in a state of 
})hyHitial ckyaidimyss n,(dii(yv(y(l by 
ablut,iouH of tiny bands, tyuyntili, 
noH(y, face, and .myck, for(*a,rmM, 

btyad, and feyyt, d’luy tint(‘H of 

j)ray(T any; wlnyn it is Ixyginning 
to g(‘t. light layfony tiny daovn, at. 
noon, wh(yn the sun ba,H hall'- way 
<hy(jHned t,() tiny Hel,t,ing, just after 
snnstyt, and one-and-a-half to l.wo 
honrs art(yr sunsiyt.. .Ea,c,h pra-ytu*, 
whieh is pnscyeded by the call to 
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prayer (Azan) given by the 
Muezzin and consists of two parts, 
one said in congregation and the 
other alone, contains a certain 
number of ritual motions accom- 
panied by a number of recitations 
of the Fatihah or opening chapter 
of the Koran and other portions, 
and ending with the words of 
greeting to right and left. The day 
of congregation with the Muslims 
IS Friday, when they assemble in a 
mosque to hear a sermon given by 
the imam followed by a short 
congregational prayer led by the 
imam. During the vear there are 
two festivals, the lesser on tlie 
first day of the month following 
the month of Ramadan, and the 
greater on the 10th of the month 
of the pilgrimage to Mecca, which 
day marks the culminating day of 
that great annual event. On each 
of these Avo occasions short con- 
gregational services are held, 
followed by a sermon on the im- 
portance and meaning of the day 
celebrated. 

Charity is enjoined on the Mus- 
lim not only in the broad sense 
of doing good to his fellow- 
creatures buu it is incumbent on 
him to spend one-fortieth of his 
capital every year for charitable 
purposes. 

The Month of Ramadan 

Fasting is also of great import- 
ance, and to this purpose one 
whole month of the year, the 
month of Ramadan, consisting of 
thu'ty days, is devoted. During 
this period no food or drink passes 
the lips from about two hours 
before sunrise until sunset. Smok- 
ing, too, is discontinued. As the 
Muslim calendar is a lunar calendar 
the month of Ramadan falls ten 
days earher each year so that the 
Muslim is not spared the trial of 
fasting throughout the long and 
hot summer days. It is a very 
powerful discipline and a true test 
of the believer’s will-power and 
stamina when it occurs in summer 
or in latitudes which enjoy a great 
deal of daylight. 

The last pillar of Islam is the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, a very 
ancient custom of the Arabs 
going back traditionally to the 
time when the patriarch Abraham 
built a mosque in Mecca hi thank- 
fulness for God’s remitting his 
proposed sacrifice of his son 
Ishmael It is to be noted that 
the Muslims believe it was Ishmael, 
the ancestor of the Arabs, that 
Abraham was prepared to sacri- 
fice, and not Isaac. It is the duty 
of the Muslim to go on pilgrimage 
to Mecca at least once in his life- 
time if he can find the means to 



Mahomedanism. The Ka'aha con- 
taining the sacred black stone, in the 
central court of the great mosque 
at Mecca. Each pilgrim walks 
three times round it 

do so. In the first ten days of 
the pilgrimage month an immense 
host of Muslims of all colours and 
races from the farthest ends of tlie 
earth assemble in Mecca all 
dressed in the same garment, two 
unsewn white sheets, regardless 
of their rank or learning or other 
wordlv differences. The ritual of 
the pilgrimage consists of cir- 
cumambulating the Ka‘aba or 
central edifice of the great mosque 
towards which all Muslims lace 
when they say their prayers no 
matter where they may be, kissing 
the Black Stone, a traditional relic 
of Abraham’s original moscpie 
which is built into the eastern 
corner of the Ka‘aba, running 
between Safa and Marwa, the 
march to Mina, and assembly on 
Mount ‘Arafat to hear the sermon. 
On the conclusion of these rituals 
animals are sacrificed and tbo 
flesh given to the poor. The main 
significance of the pilgrimage is 
that it brings together Muslims 
from all parts of the world to get 
to know one another and the 
particular problems that face them 


in their various eonuirit's. After 
visiting Mecea for the pilgrimage 
the pilgrims generally travel N. 
to Al-Medinah wliere they visit 
the grave of the Frophet and tlu^ 
scenes of his success. Aparti from 
the regular annual ])ilgrimagc the 
IMuslinis can visit the lioly ]fiaces 
of Islam tat any time. Tliis is 
known as the Ic'sser i)ilgrima,ge. 

As regards the regulations of 
his daily life laid down by the 
Koran, a Muslim is forliiddcui liy 
his religion to eat the llesh of tlie 
pig or any animal whie.h has not 
been slaughtered in tln^ name ol‘ 
God. Intoxicants are not ;i,pf)roved 
of, and gambling and the (‘xaetion 
of usury are prohibitcsl. hlarriage 
is enjoined on all men who can 
marry and a Muslim is allowed 
to liavT, as many as four waves 
provided he is sure h(^ can treat 
them all alike. As a mattiu* of 
fact, monogamy lias Ix'come the 
rule rather tliaii the excu'ption in 
all Muslim eounlrii's. The old 
idea, long pn^vabuit in Kurope, 
that wonuMi were (‘onsitleircid to 
bo without souls is iiiiite wrong. 
Divorce is p(u’tnitt(ul, alt-hough the 
Propludi is mporti'd as lia-ving said, 
“ With God the most (hd-establc 
of all ])(‘rmitted t.hings is divoiaa^.” 

History Since Mahomet 

On the d('ath of the Proplict, 
isolated attem|)tH wen^ made by a 
few Arab tribes to ri^gain their 
])rovious iiKh^pimdeiHK^ from the 
central authority and to indulge 
in a life of brigauidagt^ and law- 
lessness, but the energetic action 
of the first sueecissor or caliph, 
Abu Bokr, soon put a- stop to 
those and turned the unbounded 
energies of the desert Ara.bs into 
other chanmTs. It was mnhu' 
the HueeesHors to tlu' tmnporai 
and to a (‘crtain oxiiait the 
spiritual power of the Frophet 
that the great (‘X})arision took 
place which carried Islam and 



Mahomedanism. Marabouts o! the Algerian Sahara in the third posture of 
the great prayer offered during the month of Ramadan 
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Mahomedamsm. Natives oS the Hazara district o£ the N-W. Frontier Province, Pakistan, at iirayor during Kamadan, 
This is the month o£ the Mahomedan year when fasting from about two hours before dawn to sunset ts compulsory. 
When Kamadan falls in the hot season, it is a severe disciplinary trial, as drink as well as food is forbidden 


the Arabic laiijjjiui^e to the 
Atlantic Oci'an in the VV, and to 
t 'hina in tlic K. 

Within t(‘n years of the 
Prophet’n d(‘ath tlu^ AraliH had 
HubdiKMl Persia, Syriiv, and b'p!y[>t, 
and within a hundi'ed years thedr 
empire cxtoiickHl froio Spain to 
central Asia. The two [iriiuupal 
Arab dynasties wdiieh nihul this 
empire wore the eoinparatively 
lax Umayyads ((K)()-75()), who 
made their (iapital in Uainaseus, 
and their siuseessors, th(5 ‘Abba- 
sides (750-1258), who tra,nsferre<l 
the seat of the ca.lipba.te to Iraq 
and founded the city of Bagdad, 
It was under the ‘Abba.sides that 
the four schools of theology 
law appeared. Thcscj are the 
Planafito, founded by I ma in Abu 
Hanifa (d, 767), the Malikite, 
founded by Imam Miilik, the 
Shalidte, founded by Imam al- 
Shaipi (d. 819) and the Hanhalito, 
strictest and sniallest of all, 
founded by Imam Ibn Haubal 
(d. 855). Tbi\so codtis of law arc 
based on differing inter tiretations 
of the Koran, but differences 
only in iletail not in substance. 
Later, in addition to the Koran, 
the Sunna or Pra.ctico of the 
Prophet was accepted as an 
authority on points of conduct 
of the Mu.slim’s life which are 
expressly indicuitod in their re- 
vealed book. This practice is 
contained in six canonical books 
of traditions considered as authori- 
tative by orthodox Muslims. The 
best kiiowm of these colleetions is 
the one by Imam Ah Bukhara (d. 
8G9) and tlie other live were 
compiled during the following 
half century. 


Tb(' grt‘at (lisagremnent whiiili 
dividi^s tlu' Muslim world iii two 
rests oil the. aeco|>tane(^ or non- 
acceptance of these six e.anomeul 
books. Idiose who aceepknl the 
Praetice (Sunna) of Ma-hoinet. 
as contained in these colleetions 
are known as Sunnis. Tlu^ pjudy 
(Shl‘a) of LVli, cousin a.nd .son-in- 
law of tlie Prophet, on tlu^ othm* 
haiul, nqeet the traditions handed 
down by his companions and 
substitute another of tlunr own, 
in W'hieh ‘AH is the proiuinmit 
ligurc!. These a, re known as the 
Sludtes and have tlieir strong- 
hold in Persia, though there ari^ a 
nuinlKT of ailditional commuuitic\s 
scattered throughout the Muslim 
world. 

Decline and Reform 
After the disastrouH Mongol 
invasions whieh (h^stroyed tlu^ 
‘Abhaside caliphate in 1258 
Islam in its widest sense ceased 
to be a tem[)oral power, although 
the pruccsss of decay and disruji- 
thm had begun some centuries 
before. Under the Ottoman 
Turks a faint relleciion of the 
splendours of the early ‘Abbasidi^ 
period was achieved, but for some 
two or three centuries before the 
first real contact with Phiroiie, 
occasioned by Napoleon’s invasion 
of Kgypt, Islam, remained in a 
(loop sloop. The process of awak- 
ening took Homo hundred years 
and it was not until towards the 
end of the 19th century that the 
Muslims became aware of the fact 
that they wore living in a ch^wl 
world and could not hope to 
compete with Europe inteilii(h;u- 
ally and materially without 
form of their religious and social 


outlook. A inoviuncnf of r(9orm 
wuiH inaugura.icHl by the l^lgypUaii 
Shaikh Moha.mnu^(l ‘Abduh (d. 
19d5) and his school uiuhu* the 
inllu(UH*.(^ of a r(‘ligiO'polil.ical 
nvfornnu'. Shaikh tlatnril-a.l- 1 )iu 
al-Afgliani. 

Islam is and alw'ays has lasm a 
missionary ri^ligion, and (s>n- 
i.iuues to'malo^ nia, ny conviut.s in 
Africa, Asia., a.ud, t'O a srna.ll 
extenk in I^hiropo. Aetna,! (iguia^s 
ol' the number of adlu'nmiis to 
this rt'ligion throughoiii llu‘ world 
arci not; aivaila.bh% bull Muslim. 
s(9iola.rs pul; rorvva,i’d tlu^ ligurc of 
from 850 to 41)0 million, wliicli 
does notseomto biuui ('ixagg<‘.rn.tioiL 
During tlu^ S<H'.ond (h'csat War the 
Mu.sUm sta.tivs bia,‘a.m(i aliv<^ to tlu^ 
important jiositioii tlu\y held in the 
Old World, lying as t,Iu'y do a.e.roHH 
its most important aii’tory, and pos- 
stvssing its principal source of i>iL 
Wludiier they iua,k(^ worthy use 
of that nailizatiou is a (juctstion 
w4ii(ih (san only bi^ answered by 
history. 

Bihlldf/mphif, Manners and 
(histoins of (.he Modiaai KgyptianH, 
hh W. Laiu^ (lH:hJ), (nuniy rr^prinls); 
Life and 4\'acUingH of Molnummal. 
Syrul AmiHU’ Ali, 1891 ; l)tW(4- 

opnuuit of Muslim 'Idieology, 
4 iirisprudemui a.ud Lonstalaitlonal 
Thiujry, I), B. Ma.(fdontild, UMKJ ; 
riucyclopaiHUa of Islam, M. 4. lirill,^ 
1905 fivq, ; Tlie Preaching of 
Islam, T. W. ArnoUl, 1914; Tim 
Holy Q,ur*an, eontuining Arabic, 
text with Unglish (.ranslation and 
(jomnumtarv. Maulvi Muhamnuul 
Ali, 1917 ; 'isbun, 11. Maase, 1949 ; 
Islam and (Jhi’isthm q'heology, 
4, W. SweiOiinan, I94(i; M(Mli(wai 
Islam, (L Ih vmi (frunebanm, 1946 ; 
Moihuai Islam in India, MHUrisl 
Oautwth Smith, HM7, 
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Mahomet or Mohammbd (c.570- 
632). Prophet of Islam. He was 
born of the tribe of Koreish in 
Mecca. His father died before the 
child’s birth, and his mother when 
he was six. He was cared for by 
his grandfather, who, though poor, 
was a leading citizen of Mecca, 
and, after his death, by his uncle 
Abn-Talib. At this time there 
were many Jews in Arabia, especi- 
ally in Medina and H. of it, and 
Clmistianity had also penetrated 
into the country both from the 
Greek empire and from Abyssinia. 
The bulk of the Arabs w'ere, how- 
ever, idolaters, and worshipped 
the moon and planets as well as 
sacred stones. The chief centre 
of this worship "was the Ka^aba 
{q.v.) at Mecca, at which an animal 
pilgrimage or fair was held. Prom 
Mecca also two caravans w'ere 
dispatched, one to Sjnia in sum- 
mer, and one to the Yemen in 
winter. Mahomet is said to have 
accompanied his uncle Abu-Talib 
on one of these trading expeditions 
to the N. at the age of 12, and 
again at 25 he repeated the journey 
as the agent of a rich widow of 
Mecca, who married him. 

Mahomet, thus placed beyond 
the fear of want, turned to 
religion. His high reputation at 
this time among his fellow citizens 
is shown not only by the trust 
reposed in him in money matters 
and in affairs of religion, but in 
his fidelity to his fii’st wife w'hile 
she lived. He believed himself to 
be the recipient of revelations 
from God through the angel 
Gabriel. His wife, some of his 
kith and kin, and a few slaves 
were immediate converts, but the 
bulk of his fellow townsmen paid 
little heed to him. When he 
began to attack their religion, 
they replied with persecution. 
Under this persecution a number 
of Mahomet’s disciples migrated 
to Ab 5 "ssinia, but just as his 
mission appeared about to end in 
failure, help came from an unex- 
pected quarter. 

The Hejira 

The city of Medina had long 
been distracted by a feud between 
its two Arab tribes, the Aus and 
the Khazraj. As a last resort they 
invited Mahomet, whose doctrines 
they had learned at the annual 
pilgrimage to Mecca, to come and 
keep the peace between them. 
Gradually his followers shpped 
away to the northern city, until 
Mahomet, his bosom friend Abu- 
Bekr, and his cousin Ali alone 
were left. On Jrily 16, 622, the 
two former made their escape 
(hejira), and Ali soon follow’ed. 


Mahomet was now- engaged in 
warfare against Koreish and the 
surrounding Arab tribes. He 
hoped for the conversion of the 
Jews, but, on their rebellion, he 
massacred one of the twm Jewish 
ti'ibes of Medina and expelled the 
other. He gradually extended his 
territory until, within eight years 
after he had left Mecca as a fugi- 
tive, he entered it as a conqueror. 
He died master of Arabia. 

Prophet and Political Ruler 
The public life of Mahomet is 
split into two halves so distinct 
that he seems to be in each a differ- 
ent person. In Mecca he was a 
prophet like one of the prophets of 
Israel. His sole aim was the con- 
version of his people from idola- 
try. The portions of the Koran 
composed at this time abound in 
glowing insistence on the unity 
of God, and in highly coloured 
descriptions of the Day of Judge- 
ment, the bliss of Paradise, and the 
terrors of hell. In this period 
Mahomet’s proscription of the use 
of force and his patience under 
persecution are outwardly Christ- 
ian, though the Koran shows that 
his inmost feelings were not so. 

In Medina, on the other hand, he 
became a political ruler. The end 
in view, the conversion of Ai’abia, 
was still the same, but now the end 
justified any means. According to 
the statements of some authorities, 
assassination and murder in cold 
blood were recognized as legiti- 
mate ; the conversion of chiefs 
was bought with presents of cattle; 
the loyalty of the most powerful 
converts was secured by numerous 
marriages ; revelations were in- 
vented as occasion seemed to 
require. The fact remains that 
even his most intimate friends, 
such as Abu-Bekr, continued to 
believe in him to the last. The 
secret of his success lay in his 
urbanity. He became aU things 
to all men and combated them 
with their own weapons. He 
never refused an invitation, and 
never departed from the severe 
simplicity of the Arab life. He 
was princeps inter pares, and 
shared in all the dangers and hard- 
ships of his followers. He pre- 
ferred the reality to the semblance 
of power. He had one single aim 
throughout his life, and, though 
latterly by devious paths, he at- 
tained his goal. 

The best source for the life of 
Mahomet would be the Koran, 
composed by himself during the 
last 23 years of his life, were not 
its language and allusions so 
cryptic as to be unintelligible 
without the aid of later bio- 


graphies. Next comes the con- 
temporary poetry of his adherents, 
especially his “ court-poet,” Has- 
saii ibii Thabit, a,nd of his enomi(\s. 
The defect of this source is that 
much of it cannot bo aca-eptod as 
genuine. We arc thus tlirown ba<*lv 
upon the four accepted biogra])hics 
— that of Ibn Ishaq (d. 768), 
which has been preserved to us in 
the larger biogra])hy of Ibn 
Hisham (d. 833), and also in the 
general history of Tabari (d. 922) ; 
the book of Mahomet’s campaigns 
by Wakidi (d. 822) ; and the lives 
of Mahomet and his companions 
by Wakidi’s secretary Ibn 8aad (d. 
844). In addition to those there 
are books of traditions of Maho- 
met’s “ table-talk ” and habits of 
life, of which the oldc^st is that of 
Malik ibn Anas, wlio died in 
Medina in 795, and tlio best 
known that of Bolcbari, who died 
in Bagdad in 869, From these 
sources the genei-al outline of 
Mahomet’s file can bo recon- 
structed with comparative cer- 
tainty, though tradition varfics as 
to the order of t,ho later c* vents. 
See Hejira ; Mahoimalanism. 

T. H. Woir 

Bibliography . Lives, Washington 
Irving, 1850; Amofu* Ali, 1891; Sir 
W. Muir, 1851-Gl, rev. oil. 1912; 
The ICorari, Jilng. irans. G. Sale, 
1882; Mohammed anil the Kisc of 
Islam, D. S. Margoliouth, 1005; 
Life of Mohammed, E. SiOl, 1913; 
Studios in Islamic Mystiitsm anti 
Studios in Islamic I’ootry, H, A. 
Nicholson, 1921; Doidine and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, E. Gibbon, 
chap. 4. 

Mahon. For details of this 
town in the Balearic Island of 
Minorca,, rofci- to Fort Mahon, 
Mahon, Cuarlms Jamrs Pat- 
rick; (18()0~91 ). Irish adventurer. 
Better known as The O’Gorman 
Mahon, ho was born at Ennis, 
Clare, March 17, 1800, and repre- 
sented it in j)arliament, 1847-52. 
He then travelled (^xfimsivcly, and 
served in the armies of Turlcey and 
Austria. In 1862 ho was lighting in 
Uruguay and espoused the Federal 
cause in the American civil war. 
Returning to Ireland in 1871, ho 
supported Parnell {q.v.) and was 
elected member for Clare in 1879, 
He sat for Carlow from 1887 until 
his death in London, June 15, 
1891. His life was written by 
Denis Gwynn, 1934. 

Mahon, Patrick Herbwrt (ex. 
1924). British murderer. On April 
10, 1924, Mahon met Ethel Bun- 
can, and decided to rid himself of 
Emily Kaye, with whom ho had 
been on intimate terms for a year. 
On April 12 he arranged for Emily 
to meet him at his bungalow at the 
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Crumblcfi, near kSlui 

was killed, prokaiLly by Hl,r!Uip:lin{^% 
and her body loc'kod in a bedroom, 
where it remaimMl while Mlhel 
Duncan was Ht.ayin^^ at Ibe buiif^mr 
low. After takiiifj; Mtlu^l Dimejin 
back to London, Mahon ix'turneid 
to the Onind>le.s, \\h(n*o lie di.s~ 
rnerabered the eorpsci, burning or 
boiling the fragmenl w. 

Mahon’s wih^ found a (‘.loakrooin 
ti((kot in his poelahi a,nd (Migagod 
a privatci deteetiv('! to make inves- 
tigations. At Waten'loo stadion 
a bag was found containing a, 
woman’s bh)odsta,in('d garment 
and a long knife. When Makon 
arrived on Miiy 2 to (;laim the bag, 
ho waB arrested. The })olice found 
bones on the sliinglo outside tlu'r 
bungalow, t.he rest of tlie body 
being packed in vairioiis r(HHi[)- 
tacles. Tlie trial began at lanvc'.s 
on July .15. Mahon was hangc^d on 
Seyjt. !L 

Mahony, .iJhiANois SYuvMSTnu, 
(1804-“()G). Bi'itisb bnmoristu llc^ 
was born in dork and (‘ducat (id 
first for the J(‘Huit, order. A bril- 
liant scholar, under tihe i)Heu(lonyni 
of Father Front he did much to 
establish the success of Fra,ser’s 
Magazine. Ho also contii’ibuted to 
Bentley’s Miscellany, waa Romo 
correspondent of the Hally Nows, 
1846-47, and in lader ycairs, when 
ho lived in Paris, waw eorresyx)!!- 
dent of The (Uobe, dhe Bells of 
Shandon is a wcU-knowji poem by 
him. Ho died May .18, 186(5. 

MahrattaoK Mahatiia. X^cople 
of Hindu religion in W. and eonl,ral 
India. Besides its sta'ieter (ia-ste 
usage, the natno also den()t. 0 H 
loosely the medley of castcB and 
tribes — auch aa Ktmbia— -speaking 
the 39 dial(3ets of Marathi, which 
forms the southern group of Jndo- 
Aryan languagoa. They mimbor 
about 24 millions of whom a 
quarter are Maliratta-s. Their 
ancestors entered India long be- 
fore the lltih-eenttiry Mahomedan 
invasions, and the Ib’ahmanB are 
probably the least diluted repre- 
sentatives of the ancestral Btoek. 
In the Ksbattriya upper elasscs 
and the Siidra peasantry there 
has been much more mixture with 
the aboriginals. 

The medieval Maharashtra king- 
dom occupied a triangle from Nag- 
pur to the W. coast towns Daman 
and Karwar. The Mahratta power 

st ^ established at Poona by 
Sivaji in 1657 fell to pieces after 
his death in 1680, and there 
followed a period of strife between 
the military and religious powers. 
In the early 18th century the 
five Mahratta states of Gwalior, 
Baroda, Indore, Nagpur, and the 


peshwa’s dominion were con- 
stituted. In 1778 bega,n (be series 
of wans against the BritislL dub- 
HCKjiK'ntly (hero were Mahndka 
units in the Brii.ish Indian a,rtny ; 
in 1921 the title of royal was con- 
ferred on tbe 117tb Mabraktas in 
recognition ofdiHilngnisbcdsei* vices 
(Ini’ing tlie First ({real. War. In 
1922 Hie desigmition was changed 
to 5(h Royal liaktalion, 5Hi Mali- 
rnlla. IJgli(» lubintry. Mahralka, 
Brabmans, e.f/. (L K. Gokbale, 
played a, jirominent part in tbe 
Imlian uationalist, movement. 

Mahratta Wars, Four ca;m~ 
puigns between tbe Britlsli and tln^ 
Mabralka people of lUndnsta-n. 
The tirst war, 1778 82, was fought 
over the suceession of Hie peshwa-, 
or ebief, of tlu^ confederacy. Ibere 
\v(ii’e t.wo candid at (IS, and Greak 
Britain inellcetually intervened in 
favonr of its own nominee, but 
comiviercd Gujarat and captaired 
the strong Ibrtress of Gwalior. 
4’lie t.reaky ofSalbai restored these 
compU'Hts in 1782. 9’hc next 
campaign, begun in 1863, wa-s 
midcrtiakeu to assist the p(5sbwa, 
Baji Ran II, who wa,s ak vaiMancc 
witli a rival, Daailat Rao Sindia, 
and ITolkar. The war is mainly 
notable fur Hie skilful generalship 
of Wollosley (lakir duke of Wolling- 
tou) who, at Assaye, Sept. 23, 18(1.3, 
defeated Sindia against greak odds. 
tbmcr’H,! Lake’s actions ak fbiruk- 
ha,ba,(l atul Laswari compli.di(Ml ( lie 
British HiusccHseH, and tbe Mabrakba 
cbieftainsHioreu fieri stusl for peace, 

9die third war broke out in 1817, 
chielly bectause Baji Haro II luul 
grown irnpatri(int of the continual 
proHiiiieo of Hie British in bis 
dominiouH. 3die revolt was crushed 
ill 1819, and Hio peshwa made a 
prisoner by 8ir dolui Malcolm. 
J.’be Mahratta eonfedoniey was 
dissolved, and much of the Mali- 
rattia territory fell into Britlsli 
liosacHsion. The last war was 
undoi'takon in 1843 to restore ord(H‘ 
in Gwalior, the provinoti ruled by 
Sindia. 'J’he battle of Maliarajfiorc, 
Dec. 29, 1843, fought against, great 
odds by Sir Hugh, Gough, virtually 
concluded the eanipaign. 

Mahsud. Path an sub-tadbe of 
8. Waziristan, West Pakistuu, 
within the old North-West Frontier 
province. Occupying t;ho mt. 
region between Hio Toohi and 
Gomal upper valleys, they hold Hie 
Gomal pass loading to the, level 
Dcrajat plains W. of the Indus, 
They share the democratic temper- 
ament and Waziri speech of tbe 
South l^athan peoples, but are 
wilder and more predatory tluui 
the N. Waziristan Wazirs. During 
1917-21 they wore in a state of 


rebellion, and fiunidve opernkions 
were undeikalven againsti Hiem by 
Hie British, 

Mala, lu (b’C(‘k mylbology, (dd- 
esl. of the Fleiaab's (f/.r.). Hie seven 
daughters of AHaiS and Fleione. 
By Zeus she wuis the moHuu’ of 
Ibu’mes. 

Maida. I’ovm of Italy, in Hui 
prov, of Gakan/.aro. It is 36 m. 
W.8,W. <)(' Gakanzaro on Hu‘ main 
roa,d to Pizzo. t)ii the ncigbbonr- 
iug filaln Sir Jolm iStmirt, in com- 
mand of a Bril ish force d is |)ak( 'bed 
tiO n.MsisI; the diH|)oMS('HH(‘d Pamr- 
bons, defeaked Fia'iieb troops 
imd(M‘ Iteguier July 3, 1866. Pop. 
(1951) 6,122. 

MaidaaeSc. Site, near Lnliliu, 
Poland, of Ui (bu'uian extonnina- 
Hon eaanp during tbe Second 
Greuit Whir. J’lie camp was over- 
run by the Raissiaiis, July 21, 
J944; they found Hus'C fU'isoners 
of war from the IN dish armi(‘S of 
1939, Raissian prisoners, jind citi- 
zens, some of tlumi Ji'wish, of 
Poland, bN'a,nce, Belgium, Italy, 
tbe Netberbinds, Gze(‘lio-Slovakia,, 
Greece, Yugosla.via., H('nmn,rk, a.nd 
Norway, A Itusso-dNilish eom- 
mission otd'mpury cHtablislual tbak 
1,380,006 corpses of pimple kilkal 
in the camp by sliooting, gas, stair- 
vakimi, and t.orkure had been 
burned in furmua^s and on bonlires. 

Maiden, rnstrnnu'ul. of execu- 
tion formeirly used in Scotland, and 
occasionally in tbe N. (“>f England. 
In design it was not. unlike l.lie 
guillot.ine. A woightnd blade mov- 
ing in grooves 
was fixed t o a 
fi'ame abou t 10 
ft. liigb. Tlie 
blade was rais- 
ed t.o Hio lull 
height, of the 






Maiden. Scottish instrument oK 
execution. Top, blade of maiden, 
preserved in Edinburgh 
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frame and then released, beheading 
the A'ictim. It was first used in 


1561. Its victims included the earl leaf-mould, loam, and sand 
of Morton, beheaded in 


treatment in a temperature of often referred to as Queen of the 
60-70b and require a soil chiefly of IMay. In some, ballads she is a 


a 


15S1, who is alleged to 
have been its inventor. 

A specimen is preserved 
in the museum of the 
►Society of Antiquaries, 

Edinburgh. 

The word maiden is 
also used for first things 
of their kind, €,g. maiden 
speech in parliament 
and maiden vovage of a 
ship. A maiden over at 
cricket is an over in 
which no runs are scored 
off the bowler. In some 
parts of the of England 
clothes-horse is called a maiden 

Maiden Castle. Name, of un- 
certain origin, given to a number 
of prehistoric and later earth- 
works. The most notable is the 
prehistoric fortress near Dor- 
chester, Dorset, excavated by (Sir) 
Mortimer MTieeler 1934-37. It hes 
on a saddleback hill, 444 ft. above 
sea-level and over 2,500 ft. long. 
Its eastern part, occupied by a 
ditched Neolithic village (10 acres), 
was reoceupied by Iron Age A 
people at the end of the 4th cen- 
timy B.C., and somewhat later the 
whole hilltop (46 acres) was sur- 
rounded by a rampart. The in- 
habitants lived in circular or poly- 


Ti*ee 

{Ginkgo biloba). Tall 
tree of the family 
Giiikgoaceae, native to 
China. It has broad, 
fan-shaped leaves, 
cloven at the summit 
and with notched mar- 
gins. The male flowers, 
borne on a separate tree 
from that which bears 
female flowers and fruit, 


lady of high degree, who assumed 
the name of Maid Marian wlien 
she joined her locker llobin in the 
greenwood. 

Maid of Honour. Unmarried 
lady in personal atf endaince on a 
queen. In the British royal house- 
hold the maids of lionour are in the 
lord chamberlain’s (lei)artmeut., 
and arc “ in waiting ” two or 
three weeks at a, time. Usually 
daughters or gra.TuldaaigliterH of 
peers, and styled “ honourable,” 


Maidenhair Tree. 
Stem and foliage 


form a sort of catkin, they take precedence Ixiiuaam 
consisting of numerous daughters of barons and wives of 
stamens seated on a knights of the garter. On imuTiagc 
long spike. The females they are granted a ilowry by the 
consist of ovules only, at the summit 


of long stalks. When fertilised 
these develop into plum-like fruits; 
the seed is in a hard shell enclosed 
in a fleshy edible wrap. 

Maidenhead. A borough of 
Berkshire, England, on the right 
bank of the Thames, 24 ni. W. of 
London. Industries 
include brewing and 
light engineering. 

The river here is a 
great attraction as a 
boating centre. The 
bridge across the 
Thames dates from 
1772. The corpora- 
tion dates from 1582, and the town 
has had a mayor since 1685. The 


Maidenhead 
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Maiien Castle, Dorchester. Part of the ancient earthworks 


gonal huts and stored their corn 
and other foodstuffs in pits in the 
chalk. The multiple ramparts and 
elaborate entrances which are the 
most striking features of the site 
were added by successive new- 
comers in the middle and at the 
end of the first century B.c. and 
were stormed by the Romans in 
A.n. 43. 

Maidenhair Fern ( A dianfu m ) . 
Herb of the family Polypodiaceae. 
Natives of tropical and temperate 
climates, they have delicate, much 
divided fronds. A. cajpUlm-veneris, 
the common maidenhair fern, is a 
native of Britain, but now rare, 
and A. pedatum is common in the 
U.S.A. Given shade and moisture, 
they thrive under greenhouse 


council maintains a library, parks 
and open spaces, and an open-air 


swimming pool, 
tham is a civil 
quarters of the 
W. London Aero 
club and of 
R . A . F . home 
command. Pop. 
(1951) 27,145. 

Maid Marian. 
One of the chief 
characters in the 
later poems of 
the Robin Hood 
cycle. Her ap- 
pearance therein 
is due to the in- 
fluence of the May 
games. She is 


At White Wal- 
airfield, head- 


queen, It she approvi^H the matcli. 

A kind of (‘hecse-cakc long made 
at Ric'hmond, Surrey, was called a 
maid of honour.” 

Maid of Norway. For tliis 


MiirgUifet 


Queen of Scotland, .svv- 
(I283A)0). 

Maid of the Mountains, Tun. 
Music-ial play, with lihn'flo by 
Frederick Ijousdal(‘ iind music l)y 

H. Frascr-Simsou and d. W. Tale. 

First produced at Daly’s theaf re, 
London, F(d). 10, i917, with 

Jose Gollins as the star, it/ Ixuiame 
one of the most popular miisiiad 
comedievs of its day and ran until 
Doc. 26, 1921, being played 

I, 352 times. Revuvals imduded 
those at the London Hippodrome, 
1930, and (ioliseum, J942. 

Maidstone. Borough and 
market town of Keriti ; also th(‘. 
county liown. It. stands on the 
Medway, mainly on tlu‘. right 
bank, 34 m. S.E. I\y roa,(l from 
London, and has t^vo rly. stalions. 
The ebief riuirrii is All Saints, a 
large l\u-pendic.ula.r edifice, oneo 
a (^ollogiat(‘. chui’ch. S. IM.er’s 
church was originally th(‘ chapel 
of a h(>s})it/al foundecl l)y Bouifa.c.c 
of Savoy, avchbishop of Ganter- 
bury. The 16th-t‘eutury graimmar 
seliool is housed in a modern 
building. Its picturesque river- 
side front visibk^ from Maidstone 
bridgeq the old palace oi‘ the 


Maidenhead, Berkshire, Riverside road, with the Bath 
Road bridge across the Thames seen in the distance 
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archbishops still sUiuls, vvhilo 
another buildin/^S h, Ibth-eenlury 
manor honH(\ cont ains Mk* muH(nim, 

art fj;aJU‘-rv, H.tul 
(Voo libra, ly. Tho. 
a r c h b i H h o j) ’ B 

• Iflfl 1 Hla,blcs, iruior^ 
rcetly (vilhal the 
tithe barn, house 
an extensive (;ot- 
leel.ion of ancient 
cai'rin,^'(*s. ()t,her 
buildin^fs are hos- 
pitals, the school of art, ^aol, 
and barra(‘ka, a.nd those ns(Hl for 
county business. There a.ni the 
ruins of a Mth c(UJinry bnildinu:, 
once a eolhye for pih'sts, 

Maidstone is in the middle^ of the 
hop iields. It has aJso manufactures 
of agricultura,! impleiiKuits, pap(u\ 
food products, rope, been*, tolfc(‘., 
etc., also malting, (luarrying, and 
engineering works. It is govermul 
by a mayor and corporation. 

Maidstone existed in Anglo- 
Saxon times. PenemUm Heath, 
just outside the town, wa.s from 
early times ilu^ I»la,ee wIku'C'. tlui 
men of the county met, naul where 
criminals w(u’‘(^ ■ 
hanged. It in now 
a public re(‘r(uition 
ground. Maidstone 
became an assi/ci 
town, and was in- 
corporated, in tlie 
ICth century. It 
was rei»r(^H(‘ut(‘d 
in Parliament un- 
til 1918, and from 
1050 gave its name 
to a 00 . constitu- 
ency. A rising of 
royalists bei’c, in 
1648, was crus bed 
by Fairfax, It is 


1812, was folio wtal by 
epics on his tori ( 01,1 
tlumu's, Sa,v()narola, 

Tlu‘ (harm’s (lonle.s- 
sion, and otluu'S ; and 
by two lyri<‘al dra,ni;is, 

'rhree Deaths and Two 
Worlds, dealing with 
the slruggle beiwe(‘n 
the (Inu'o- Ivonuni and 
(du'istiain worlds. 

Maillol, Ani.sTinio 
JoHI'U'll lioNAVKNTURn 
(1861 -1044). Freiudi 
sculptor. .Born Dee. S, 

18()I, at Banyuls-sur- 
mer, Pyr(‘ne<‘H-Ori(uit- 
ah's, he studied at 
P<M’pigiuin and w(U'k(‘(l 
in studio of (hhaiuO 
a,nd at the B(‘aux 
Arts. 1I(^ abandomal 
painting for sculpture 
in 1000, lirst (‘arving 
direct rather than modelling. 
Large statues in stone and bron/ui 
(^staiblished his r(‘pnta.tion ; a oms 
man show in I*aris, BMD, !it- 
l,ra,eted atticmtion to his stath^ 
tbna'-dimeusiona,! work, inlbH'maul 

by early (Irtadv, 
(diiiK'se, and 
Mgy[)thin forms. 
An important 
work was tlu' 
monument to (VV 
zanm‘ at Ai.Kam- 
Br<)V(‘,ne(% and bis 
(in(‘st Hcnlj hurt's 
in (dude nniny 
small t.(U’rn.-eottas. 
K.xa,mpl(^M are in 
tlKu'bi<'f Furopcain 
and Anu'riean gab 
leries. lie di('(l 
as the result of 




Maidstone. Clmroh ol All Saints 
and old houses Irora the Medway 

I'rith 


Maillol. La M6ditorran6o, seulpturo by Aristide 
Maillol in the courtyard oS the H6tel do Ville, Perpignan 

r/io/o, I'f'«,?oj)<i 7 ia 

Maiming, dhrm used in Eng- 
lish law for ih(^ loss ol* a part of 
an animate (M’eatnre’s body m'(f(''H- 
Hjiry for fighiiing. In ihi^ en,s(^ of 
human btungs tlu^ word muyluun 
(f/./j.) is moi'C! usnah Odie woi’d maim- 
ing is mor(' usc'd iueomu'xion with 
injurit's to jinimals. Umh'r the 
Maheious Danuig(i A<!t of IHOl 
it is a lelony l.o maim, ix, 
IKU'inaiumtly iujung or wound, 
any cattle, horst's, or oth(*r do- 
mestic a,nimal. Of a, numbt'r of 
remarkabh^ t'puhunies of eafth' 
a,nd horse tnahning in the U.K. 
the most notorious is tJial» known 
a.H th(i (b't^at VV^yrhy ouliragt'S in 
StaJfoi'dshiiH', which Ix'gan in IlKff 
a,nd conthnuHl intitu‘mit(.(mtly for 
many y('.a.rH ; Ifu'y wt'ixt usually 
pi’i'cediMl by warning letttu's senti 
to the polic,(^. 

Maimonides, Mohiw (11:15 


injuries aftcu' a 

the birthplace of William Ibizlitt. motor accudeut in Sej)t. 1944. 

Pop. (1951) 54,035. Maimachin (Mongol. Alta-n 

Maikop. Capital of Adygo Bulak). Cbineso name of a frontier* 
autonomous region, R.W.F.S.R. It town of the Mongolian Peo^de’s 
stands on the Ibolaia,, 65 m. Republic. It faecH Kiakhta, on the 

of Krasnodar, and is tho chief Russian side of tlu^ border. Tim 
commercial centre of a district name in both languagi^s sigunikfs 
that produces a great quantity golden mart. Its once nourishing 
of petroleum. It is eonnetded with caravan trade has diminished siiu'c 
Tuapse on tho Ihack 8ca by an oil tho op(ming of tlu^ rly. between 
pipeline. During the Second Croat Ulan Bator and Kiakhta. 

War the Russians, after destroying Maimana. Minor province of 
the oil-wells, evacuated Maikop, Afghanistan, formerly a scuni- 
Aug. 16, 1942, during the Lierman independent state, Ar('a 4,759 stp 
drive for the Caucasian oil holds. Itx chief town, Maimana, a 

On Jan. 30, 1943, Russian troops road junction for Herat and Kabul, 
recaptured Maikop. Pop. (cat.) was a i>laeo of some importance 
70,000. before it was talnm in 1874 by the 

Maikov, Apollon Nicolaib- Afghans, who massacred a large 
vioH (1821-97). Russian poet, number of tho inhabitants. It still 
Born in Moscow and educated, a trade in horses and fruits, 

with the intention of becoming an makes carpets, 

artist like his father, in Peters- Maimansingh. Alternative plexivl, was omm uH('d in Kurop(‘an 
burg and Italy, ho took to litera- epelling of Mymen-Singh (q-v.), univerHities: Mug. trans. M. Fri('d- 
ture. His first volume of poems, town of East Pakistan. hinder, 3 vols., 1BB5. 


1201). .((Hvish rabbi and philoHo- 
[)h(x*. Born at ( lonhyvJi, March 30, 
1135, he Hi-udh'd Aristuteban phile- 
Hophy, m('(li(u*n(\and ntlu'i' Hcic'necH, 
among his U'aelierM Ixung AvauTocH. 
Drivtai from iSpnln by p('rs(X'uDon, 
he H(4th'(l in Dgypt, Ix'ciune physi- 
(tian to Sahulin, and leeldirtxl on 
philosophy at Cairo and also at 
Alexandria, wlu're hc) fournh'd a 
Jewish e()llege. He di<'d at Cairo, 
l)e(L 13, 1204, In many woi'ks in 
Arabic luul Ihdyrt'w lay eruU'ii- 
voui'cd to itxtonttile the (‘hums of 
faith and reason. If is imhqxanh'nt 
thought and tluii bokbu'SH with 
which hcrejc(fted tnneh Hiabbinieal 
tradition aroused hostility, though 
h(^ was afterwards ixw.ogniy.ed as 
oiKi of the greatest Jewish R'aelx'rs. 
His (diicT work, first wrifcU'ti in 
Arahi(^ I’hc Cuid(i to tlie Iha-- 
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Main. Elver of Germany, a 
tributary of the Rhine. It rises 
in two headstreams, the Red and 
l^Tiite Main, in the Fichtelgebirge 
on the edge of the Bohemian 
plateau, and flows W. to join the 
Rhine at Mainz, after 300 m. 

Its tribs, include the Tauber, 
Saale, and Regnitz ; through the 
last it is connected by Ludwig’s 
Canal and the Altmuhl -with 
the Danube. A plan to build a new 
canal link between the Main and 
the Danube, from Wurzburg to 
Regensburg, was discussed in 1950. 
iSTavigation of the Main extends 
240 m. above the town of Mainz, 
the portion between Mainz and 
Frankfort being canalised and 
specially equipped for assisting 
traffic up stream. Besides Mainz 
and Frankfort, the chief towns 
in the hasin are hTuremberg, 
Wurzburg, and Aschaffenburg. In 
the IMiddle Ages the lower valley 
formed part of an historic route 

M. E. from Mainz to Kassel and the 
Weser If alley for the Korth Ger- 
man plain. 

Main. River of Antrim, N. Ire- 
land. It enters Lough Neagh below 
Randalstown after a S. course of 30 
m., and is noted for its salmon. 

Maine. Name of one of the 
provinces into which France was 
divided before the Revolution. It 
lay between Normandy, Brittany, 
and Anjou, and its capital was 
Le Mans, both names being de- 
rived from that of a Gallic tribe, 
the Cenomanni. It began as a 
district round Le Mans correspond- 
ing to the diocese of that cit}", and 
was ruled in the 9th, 10th, and 
11th centuries by counts, vassals 
of the counts of Anjou. About 
1100 Maine was uni ted with 
Anjou, then ruled by the Plan- 
tagenet family, and in 1154, w'hen 
Henrj^ II became king of England, 
it became an English possession. 
In 1204 it w^as retaken by the 
French king, Philip Augustus, and 
again it had its ovti line of counts, 
junior members of the royal 
family. Before 1500 it was de- 
finiteh’ merged into the kingdom 
of France, and from about 1600 
to 1789 it w'as a province. It is 
now covered by the departments 
of Sarthe and Mayenne. 

Maine, Most north-easterly 
state of the U.S.A., and the largest 
in New England. It contains West 
Q noddy Head, the most easterly 
point in the country. Its area of 
33,215 sq. m. is greater than that 
of Scotland. Maine is bounded 

N. by Quebec, New Brunswick, and 
the Bay of Fuudy. The coasthne 
is much indented and, including 
that of numerous islands, measures 



Maine arms 


2,379 m., with many good har- 
bours. Augusta is the capital and 
Portland the chief seaport ; other 

places are Lewis- 
ton, All bu r n , 
Bangor, a n d 
Biddeford. Pop. 
(1950) 913,774. 

Maine is moun- 
tainous in the 
N.W., the higdi- 
est point being 
Katahdin, 5,350 
ft. ; ten other peaks exceed 4,000 ft. 
and himdreds are over 2,000 ft. 
One-tenth of the surface is covered 
with w^ater, including 1,620 lakes ; 
Mooseliead being 35 m. long and 
from 2 to 10 m. wide. There are 
over 3,000 rivers and streams, 
those which provide water pow'cr 
including the Kennebec, Penobscot, 
Androscoggin, Sace, St. John, and 
St. Croix. Among w'ooded islands 
is Mount Desert. Maine is one of 
the chief summer holiday resorts 
of the U.S.xA,. 


About 65 p.c. of the land area 
is forested, mostly coniferous, and 
lumbering is an important indus- 
try, the principal woods being 
white pine, spruce, birch, hem- 
lock, balsam, oak, majDle, cedar, 
ash, and beech. Maine is the chief 
producer of pulp and paper in the 
U.S.A. It is also first in potato 
output, and other crops are maize, 
which is canned, oats, buckwdieat, 
and apples. The fisheries are valu- 
able, there is shipbuilding at Bath, 
and cement, limestone, slate, sand, 
gravel, and granite are worked. 
Fish, fruit, and vegetable canning, 
and the manufacture of textiles and 
boots and shoes are industries. 
The state has 1,828 m. of rly., 
connected with the Canadian 
system. Two senators and three 
representatives are returned to 
congress. The university is at 
Orono. 

It is believed that Sebastian 
Cabot visited the coast in 1496, 
and that Norsemen may have done 
so as early as 1000. English and 
French tried to found settlements 
in the territory ; the Popham 
colony, established at the mouth 
of the Kennebec in 1607, would 
have antedated Jamestown as the 
first permanent English settlement 
in America had it survived. There 
were built the first church, block- 
house, and ship in America. In 
1622 the council of New England 
granted to Sir Ferdinando Gorges 
and John Mason a great tract of 
land betw^een Kennebec and Merri- 
mac. Gorges established Gorgeana, 
now York, in 1641 as the first 
capital of the province and the 
first chartered city in America. 


While England 'was under Com- 
momvealth rule, Massachusetts 
took possession of the settlements 
in Maine, and the territory was 
formallj^ incorporated in 1691. In 
1820, as the result of agitation 
followed by a po])ular vote, it was 
again made a sepai-ate state. 

The treaty of 1783, which gave 
the LT.S.A. its indepeiid(‘nee, en- 
deavoLU'cd to fix the state boun- 
dary wdth Canada, but the clause 
w-as ambiguous. In 183!) the N.E. 
boundary dispute neaj'ly Icul to war 
bctw'een Great Britain and the 
U.S.A. ; this was averted by the 
Webster- Ashburton treaty of 1842, 
but the agreement was not per- 
manently successful, nor wei’o those 
of 1S4G and 1870. The boundary 
was finally settled by the Bryce- 
Knox treaty of 1910. In 1947 a 
severe droiiglit throughout 14ie 
state culminated in a scries of dis- 
astrous fires which desti’oycd 
110,000 acres of standing timber 
and property worth £(>,000, 000, 
and rendered over 6,000 ])coplo 
homeless. The fedei'al authorities 
declared Maine a distressed ai’ea. 
CotisuU Maine, Its History, Eo- 
sources, and Governmerit, G. 
Starkie, 1930. 

Maine. Name of a U.S. battle- 
ship blown up in Havana harbour, 
Feb. 15, 1898, with a loss ol' 250 
officers and men. The incident led 
to war between the U.S.A. and 
Spain. Spanish -American War. 

Maine, Sin IlKKuy Jamws Sum- 
nee. (1822~"88). A British jurist. 
Born in India Aug. 15, 1822, ho 

was educa.tcd 
at Christ’s Hos- 
pital and JVm- 
broko College, 
C a in b r i d g e, 
being senior 
ebissie in 1844. 
In 1847 bo was 
ehoHon rogius 
professor 
of (Ivil law at 
Cam bridge, and 
in 1850 bo became a barrister. Pro- 
fessor of jurisprudonoo at Oxford, 
in 1877 ho was djosen master of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, in 1887 
professor of international law, and 
he died at Cannes, Feb. 3, 1888. 

In 1861 a])pearod Maine’s Ancient 
Law, which is regarded as the 
starting point of the study of juris- 
prudence. He also wrote Village 
Communities in East and West, 
1871, The Early History of In- 
stitutions, 1875, Early Law and 
Custom, 1883, and Popular Gov- 
ernment, 1885. 

^ Maine de Biran, M’aete Fean- 
gois PlEREE GoNTlIlEE (1766- 
1824). French philosopher and 



Sir Henry Maine, 
British jurist 
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politician. Born at licr^na-an, Nov.^ 
29, nOG, lio became a. mcmlxM* of 
the boflygnard oF Louia XVI, but 
after tbo kin^’a death ix'tirfal t(> 
his estate and gave up liis time to 
study. As a, royalist lu^ took some 
part in politics Indore 1815, a.nd 
after this was treuisurcr to iJm 
chamber of deputies, llt^ died \n 
July, 1824. As a philoso|»lier, 
Maine at first held th(‘ sensualistic 
views of Condillac, hut aCtcuavards 
took up the theory of tlu‘, (‘xiudion 
of power by an ego that wills, a,H 
opposed to a nun-(\yo that resists, 
the ohj(‘ct. 

Maiiae-et-Loire. A dept, of 
France. Part of the old prov, of 
Anjou, it is roughly bisi'cted by 
the Loire, other riviu’s, all in the 
Loire basin, being tlu^ Authion, 
Maine, Sartho, Loir, Layon, and 
Moino. Ttly. lines ctmtrcwui Angi'rs, 
the capital, the otlun* child’ towns 
being Baugc, Cholet, tSa,nmur, and 
Segre. The country is generally 
hilly, except in the N.W., and 
there are slate, fri'cstoms a,nd 
granite quarri(‘H, and some (U)al 
deposits nea,r CdiaIonn(\s. Tht' agri- 
cultural prochiets indiide wh<'a,t, 
barley, oats, hemp, and bind. ; 
nursery gardening and fruit grow- 
ing are carried on ; and the vine- 
yards are important, the witu’is of 
Saumur being well known. Area,, 
2,811 sq. m. Pop. (1954) 518,211. 

Mainotes. Inhaliitants of the 
Maina peninsula, formed by the 
ridge of Mount Taygelus bet, ween 
Sparta and Cape Ma,ta,pa,n, in 
southern Greece. Alt,hongii boast- 
ing Spartan doseent, tlujy })roba- 
bly include a Pelasgian substra- 
tum. In their inacjei^ssihle fast- 
nesses they proHorvo a pa,Htxu‘a,l 
habit, with olive miltivation, and 
some survivals of pagan bidiid’. 

Mampiiri. List, and town of 
India, in tbo Agra division of the 
Uttar Union. I’he district is 
situated in the middle of the 
Gangos-Juinna doab, away from 
both rivers. Wheat, barley, milled/, 
and sugar-cane are the chief crops ; 
55 p.c. is cultivated ; 70 p.c. of 
the total area, 1,679 sq. m., is cul- 
tivable. Annual rainfall 82 ins. 

The town is on the trunk road, 
and has railway connexion with 
Cawnpore and Agra ; there is con- 
siderable trade in cotton, indigo, 
and wooden articles inlaid with 
wire. Pop. (1951) diat., 993,890; 
town, 22,932. 

Main Street. Novel by Sin- 
clair Lewis. Published in 1920, it 
established its author’s reputation 
as a satirist of small town life in 
America’s Middle West, and pillo- 
ries the parochial narrownesa and 
gossip of a community whoso 


superfieia! iut('.ll(H4,ualism destpisesM 
its own (uxistiMux^ hut is urmble to 
aiihicivi'i anything bettiu’. In Main 
St/reei, Lewis (‘xhihits to tlu^ full 
his gift of satirii in dialognc!, a,nd 
his rmnai’kahle powiM’s of olisi'rva,- 
tion. U(^ (lot's not so much draw 
(‘Iia,ra,ct('rH a,s disst'ct thmn in puh- 
li(i on an o[)cra,ting (.able. Main 
Sl.reet bt'tanne a, tex(. book for 
a,tl/a,tdvM oil jirovincialiMin and the 
(*omj)la,eency of intt'licctiially sta,g- 
nant middle-chisH c.ommunitit's. 
The original of (Joplnu’ 1‘rairio, as 
Lewis called (, he town he Ha,lJi‘ised, 
w>i,s Sauk Ci‘<'(‘k, Minn., bis birlli- 
pla,ce. 

Mamtenance. Ihmdal pra,td,iee 
wluu’tdiy knights and gfuitry en- 
La'tal inl/O bond with more, powerful 
barons l.o assume their ba,dg(\ or 
livt'ry, and to sei-vci undta- their 
lianrnu* in war in eoiiHiderai.ion ol’ 
support of tludr privaP' intt'rt^sts 
and maint('na,neo in tlieir k'sser 
(piarriJs. As a rt'siilt, imnuaist^ 
flower pasMt'd into the ba.nds of (,h(> 
ha,rons, anti was rt'lxiint'd until ilu^ 
(aid of the I5(,b ctmtury. Sl.atidt's 
wtM’o passed a,g;ainst livtay a,nd 
nia,inttaia,nc(% but thtsse were vir- 
tually tlisrt'gartk'd uid.il revivial 
anti enforta'tl by Henry VMl. Xcc 
Cap ol’ Ma,int(ma,nce ; heiulalism ; 
Li vt'ry. 

Mamtenaacc. 4’('rm used in 
l^nglish law. It is a tort to nuiiii- 
tain another in an a,(*ti(m at la,w, 
Lfi. to mtuldle ollitiiously in a suit 
by assisting either party with 
money or otluwwise. It is not 
illigal mainl.ena/nce to assist a 
pbiintilfor (hdendant who is a rtda- 
tivo or eonnexion, or a servant, or 
out of charity. Still less is it illt'gad 
to hclf) to fia/y the exptmst^s of an 
a,t4/ii)n in which on(‘ has some actual 
int(U’('St, c.g. where a man is siuxl 
for i.resf lass, and other citizens sub- 
scrihe towards his l(ga,l oxfir'iises so 
that he ean estalilisb a, right of wtiy. 
What is sought to he prevented'is 
ofHeious inter-meddling, fiartitm- 
larly where the object is to vex and 
bara,RS the other party to the suit. 
Miiintenam^c is also a, cr’iminal 
olTence, imnishahle on iridit'trmmt. 

The most famous action in moth 
orn times was Bradlaugh v. New- 
(Icgato. Clui/rh's Bradlaugh ((/.?;.) 
had incnrnxl fienaltuvs by not 
taking the oath rtupiircd of mem- 
bers of fuirliainent, whtu’eupon 
Newd(‘gate maintained a third 
person to sut^ Bradlaugh for tbeso 
penalties. The action failed and 
Bradlaugh then successfully sued 
Newdegate for maintonantio’. Main- 
tenance was a serious menace to 
the administration of the law in 
the Ifith and IGth (icnturit^s when 
the support of litigants by iiowcr- 


ful imlivitluaJs ofl.tsi madt^ it iin- 
fiossihle to obtain jusl/ictx ’'.riie 
court of star clia,nih(‘i- iindt'r l,hc'. 
d’lidoi'M (lit I much (,o suppn'ss it. 

Mamtenance Order. Ordt^r 
whicli by Bnglisli la.w a, wile ma,y 
ohl,a,in IVom a inagisl.rattfs court. 
Ihith'r (.bis ortlt'r luu* hnshand is 
I'tsiuirtMl I/O pa,y nol. more than .t5 
a vvtxik for her inainttui antic and 
no1/ mort^ than 39 m. a. wc<ik for t.Iuil. 
of (iach csliild under 16. Where l/ht^ 
ehild is (uigagtal in a, conrsti of 
tsluc,a/t,ion or trn,iuing, the order 
ma,y hti exituitltid nntiil the t'.hiltl is 
21. 'Phti court ma,y make a, 
Mtipa.ra,l,ion order --4. c. a, stat(') ordt'r 
(,liat t/he wife is no hmgtM' hound l,o 
livts with the husha.nd hut. tliis is 
not now l/he UMua,l firatititui, a.s i(, 
will put an <uid to a,ny dciistu-tiion of 
which tilui lnisha,nd may havti htHiii 
guilty, a, ml so ma,y provmit (.he 
wile from lattu' nht,a,inlng a. divoiaio 
for dcstiri/iou umltu’ l.lie Ma.tri- 
nionia,! Causes Ath., 1937. A wifeeain 
obtain a mainl-tuiama^ orthir only 
if she ca,u prove sonui miseondmil. 
on (-hti |)a,rt of the hushand. Ap- 
plica, tioiiM for nuiiidtuianct^ ortlts’s 
(made (uilorct‘a,hl(^ (hroughout the 
ILK., 1950) aa'ti domeslie firo- 
cct'dings h('a,rd in sfxx'.iai courts. 

Maintonon, FitANtjnsio n’Aii- 
iuonJi, IVlAmpiisM OM (1035 1719). 
Setiond wile of Louis XIV, 'Phti 

da/Ughl<ir of a 
lliigutaioti, hIu^ 
wa,s born in 

Niort prison, 
Nov, 27, 1635, 

Iml. on tlmir 

rehuise btu’ 
panmfs took 
iier 1,0 Mar- 

liniqm'). She 

Afin-r. 

where her htxoU.y and wil, soon al - 
tra/d,(xl a/i-l,(mliioii, a,nd lu'r marriagtj 
willi Scarron in 1651 inlrodutHxl 
her (lO iritelkusl/ual (iirckw, Scarron 
died in 1(560, kui/ving his widow 
almost destitulo, hul. she was 

gra,nl,ed a periMion, anti iu 1669 was 

engaged by Mmtu dc Monltispan to 
oducfaUi the childrtm she lunl borne 
to Louis XIV. Calkxl to court, she 
soon attracltxl the royad at.lenl-ion, 
and in 1678 Louis creiUed her a 
martpiise, 

Mme. de MAintenon, U/S she was 
now styletl, fJOHsesstid an intelli-. 
gonco whie.h esl.ahlished her liigh 
in Louis’ favour. Mme. de Monte- 
span wiiB disearded in 1680, and 
after t,he (pnaui’s dtMilh in 1(583 
the ntnv mistress rultHl siijuxune. 
In 1(584 Louis privn,(,(4y nuirritxl 
her, and for (he romaimhw of his 
life she c^xiu'tustxl almost unliinil,(xl 




power over him, being largely re- suburbs, Gustavsbiirg, Gonscn- fill territorial princes. But for 
sponsible for liis zeal for orthocloxy. lieim, Riisselsheim, etc., were in- over 300 years the citizens of 
In 1715, on his death, she retired dustrialised, with metal and en- “ Golden Mainz,” rich and power- 
to St. Cyr, where she had founded gineering, wagon and motor build- ful in turn, struggled, often in 
a school for girls, and died there ing, chemical, djm, food preserve, sanguinary battle's, for their liber- 
April 15, 1719. There are Lives by sparkling wine, paper, and printing ties against' t.heir ecclesiastical 
C.C. Dyson, 1909 ; H.C. Barnard, works; it was also an important overlords; winning their complete 
1934. gardening and agricultural centre, freedom and an elected govt, in 

Mainwaring, Sir Henry (d. especially of the wine trade. The 1244, they created, 1254, the 
1653). English sailor. A son of Sir university, wLich existed from league of Rhenish cities, soon 
George Mainwaring, he was edu- 1477 to 1803, was reopened 1946. affiliated to llie Hansa. They lost 
Gated at Brasenose College, Ox- Mainz also had a teachers’ semin- their privileges again, to arch- 
ford, afterwards SLud 3 ung law in ary, musical high school, muni- bishop Adolf If of Nassau, in 1462. 
London. In 1611 he obtained a cipal theatre, etc., and many After suffering heavil^^ from 
commission to deal with pirates in galleries and museums, one being French and Swedish conquest, 
the Bristol Channel, but soon him- devoted to printing, the invention during tlie Thirty Years’ War, and 
self began to follow their practices, of Mainz’s most famous son, Gnten- again l)y several severe battles in 
He made Mamora, in N. Africa, berg. Pop. (1955 est.) 117,000. the wars of the French Revolution, 

his base, and in the Resistance Founded about the time of the 1792 and 1797, Mainz was coded 


was soon feared by the Spanish 
traders and seamen, on wffiom he 
inflicted heav;^’ loss. He refused 
to accept a high position in the 
Spanish navy, a bribe offered to 
induce him to abandon piracy, but 
when James I took up the matter 
he decided to yield. He returned 
to England, and in 1616 was 
pardoned. Pron. Manna-ring. 

Mainz (Fr. Mayence). One of 
Germany’s oldest cities, the capi- 
tal of the Land of Rhineland- 

i E TiiiiT i iT!r’rninyn i i rj ! rii ii ! ''iii y Palatinate. Sit- 
1 1 ! ' 1' ^ Elated on the W. 

banlc of the Rhine, 
yggw opposite its con- 

fluence with the 
Main, connected 
'with Kastel, on 
the E. bank, by 

Mainz arms f, ““dem bridge 
blown up in 1945, 
and with Wie.sbaden’s suburb 
Biebrich by another, likewise dam- 
aged, Mainz was, until 1919, an 
important fortress. A main junc- 
tion on the rly. lines Paris- 
Saarhriickcn-Berlin, Amsterdam- 
Cologne-Basle, Paris-Nuremberg- 
Vienna, etc., as well as of the 
Rhine steamship lines and, with 
Wiesbaden, of civilian air lines, its 
river port handled up to two 
million tons of goods per year ; its 


birth of Christ by Dnisus as a 
Roman castle, Mogiintiacum, on 
the site of a Celtic and Teutonic 
settlement, Mainz was the strategic 
centre of all Roman actions against 
the German tribes. By the third 
century’’ a walled town, captured 
and destroyed several times, had 
developed round this fortress. It 
became a bishopric and, in a.d. 
747, S. Boniface’s archbishopric, 
a dignity in 'which many famous 
men 'ivere to follow him : Hrabanus 
Maurus in the 9th, Hatto in the 
10th, Willigis, who helped on the 
building of the cathedral, in the 
11th, Conrad of Wittelsbach in 
the 12th, Diether 
of Y sen burg, ^ 

sity of hlainz, in 
T^ar^hbisho^ 





city on the Rhine. Top, house 

m which Cfutenberg is said to have set up the first printing press 


to Prance by the pi^ace ol (\ampo 
Formio, 1797 ; the archbishopric 
was transferred to Raiisbon (Reg- 
ensburg), 1803; a French bishop- 
ric in what became the capital 
of the dept, of Mont Toiinerre 
was crealed in 1802. Returned 
as a fortress of the German 
confederation to Germany in 1814, 
the city was joined to Hesso in 
1816, and was garrisoned by 
Austrian, Prussiaji, and Hessian 
troops until 1866. Bishop Baron 
von K(di(der (1850-77) was an 
oiiistamling R.G. leader. 

On aecoiiut, of its industries the 
city was bombed from tlio air by 

tlie Allies on a 

' (KUli'), 

j l lSiilli i lliOl" T'l ^j [,i(iu (*i2;)7)/t™o 

eliKil oral palace 
(1627-1752), the house of the Teu- 
tonic! order (1720-37) survivesd, but 
were badly damaged. Iflie city w'as 
occupied by U.R. armour and in- 
fantry on March 20, 1945, wit h little 
opposition, German resistance W. 
of the Rhino having collapsed. The 
city lay witliin the French zone 
of occupation after tlio surrender. 

Mais, Stuart Prtre Buobie 
(b. 1885), British writer and 
broadcaster. Born July 4, 1885, he 
went to Denstone and Christ 
Church, Oxford. From school-mas- 
tering he turned to literary critic- 
ism and was with various London 
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newspapers, lOlS-IU. liroadt^ast” 
ing on books and on plac^i^s in the 
British Isles, ho also rnadc^ a, tour 
of the U,N,A. for the liB.Cl. in 
1933~IW, broadeastiug his im- 
pressions. Mats wrot(‘ more tlum 
00 books about bis favourile 
authors and distrieds, several 
novels, and an autobiograjiby, All 
the Days of My Life, 1937. 

Maisky, Ivat^j Mikuaii-ovitou 
(b. 1884). Russian diplomatist. 
Born at Kirilov, flan. 19, IHS-l, he 

at.tiendtMl an 
Omsk H(H‘.ond” 
aa’v setiooland 
St. Pett'.rsburiJ!; 
and Muineli 
uiuversities. 

C 0 n n e c t e cl 
with revolu- 
tionary movo- 
inoutH from 
the ag(^ of 15, 
be was several 
times arrested 
it n (1 t w i e. e 
exiled to Sibenaa ; he liveal also in 
Germany and England. Aftm- the 
4917 revolution h(^ joiiual the 
diplomatic servus', and wuiS child' 
of the press departnumt of tlu^ eoin- 
missariat for foredgn alTairs, 1922. 
Counsellor at the Soviet (md)a..ssy 
in London, 1925-27, and in Tokyo, 
1927-29 ; three years minister to 
Finland, negotiating a. non-aggres- 
sion treaty with that country ; ho 
was in 1932 appointed Sovk^t 
ambassador to Great Britain. 
Maisky carriocl through a Itusso- 
Britisb trade agreenumt in 1934 
and the naval treaty of 1937. Ho 
established diplomatic relations be- 
tween his own country and (kinada 
and S. Africa, 1942. Awarded the 
Order of Lenin in 1942, he was 
assistant commissar for foreign 
affairs 1943-49. 

Maison Carrie (Fr., square 
house). Roman kunplc in Niinos, 
France, built by Agrippa r, 1 9 B.O. 
It is Corinthian, on a high podium, 
measuring 87 ft. x 45 ft., and is one 
of the finest surviving monuments 
of Roman architecture. It has 30 
fluted columns, 6 at each end, 
those at the back and 8 along each 
side being engaged in the cclla 
walls, leaving 10 to form the porch. 
Its original timber roof was re- 
placed by vaults in antiquiiiy, and 
these have survived intact. The 
temple was used in later times as 
a church, a w'arehouso, and oven 
served for a time as a stable. In 
1824 it was restored and turned 
into a museum. It probably stood 
in the forum of Nemausus and 
may have boon the Capitoliiim, the 
official temple of Jupiter. See 
Nimes, illua. 




Maiflon-Lallitte, France. View irom the ffrouuds o! the 
histone chateau at Saint-Germain 


Maisoix-Laffitte. Glulb'an and 
museum sitiuitc-d at Saiut-Ger- 
main, h'rance. It was desigiu'd iu 
tht‘. 17th eentury by Mansart for 
R(‘.ne de Longueil, president of 
the parlement of Paris, and was 
known as the Chateau des Mai- 
Hons, until it was atiquin^l by thci 
banker statesman, Jacapu's Lallitk', 
in LSI 8. La(litU‘ sold }nu’t of the 
grounds to enable tlie farm eolotiy 
of the same name as tlu^ elini(NUi 
to be staj'ted. Tlu'. e,hat(‘au Ims 
assoeiatioiiH with the eomte 
(TArtois, the <uunt(iss(‘ du Barry, 
and Voltaire. 

Maisomieuve, Paul nn Gim- 
MLOY, Siiouit Difi (d. 1979). Krene.h 
administrator. He was horn in 
Gbanipagne, entenvl the army, and 
after serving in Holland, iu HHI 
led a religums expcHlition to 
Chiobee. Gn May 14, 1942, he 
founded the towti of VilU'-Mnrie d(^ 
Montreal (sec Montreal), of which 
he was governor until 1995. Mai- 
sonneuvo was sent hack to France, 
where he died adiHaf)point(Ml man. 

Maistre, Joskbu M auho, Gomtw 
I)E (1754-1821). Frcmeh writer. 
Born at Ohamb6ry, April 1, 1754, 
of a noble Savoyard family, lu^ 
studied at Turin, and after holding 
posts in the (dvil Hervi(X' he.catne 
a mend)or of the Ronate of Bavoy. 
When the French invaded and an- 
nexed the district he retires I to 
Lausanne. Keoalle.<l to Turin, 
during 1802-12 ho was Sardinian 
ambassador to Bt. Petersburg. 
Probably owing to Ida e.onnexion 
with the Jesuits, he left Russia 
and returned to Turin, dying there 
Feb. 29, 1821. 1)(^ Maistre was 

the founder of idtramontanisin, 
and a representative of the. reac- 
tion against the materialism of the 
French illumination and against 
the Revolution. He upheld the 
temporal sxxpromacy of the i>ope. 
Evil is a punishment, ho thougl)t, 
for original sin; war, the inquisi- 
tion, and capital punishment are 
moans of expiation. 

Maistre, Xavtbr df. (1793- 
1852). Frctich writer. Born at 
Chamhdry, a young(n’ brother of 


,1 O H C p ll d C 

Maistre, h(LS(i*ve<l 
a.s a yout.h iu 
tlu^ Piedmontest^ 
army. Iu 1799 he 
UHUll.toSt. I ‘('t(‘fs- 
hui’g, joimal the 
HuHMia.u a, rmy, 
hcea.me a. major- 
g t' u i) r a I, an d 
in a r r i e d a 
Biiissian la.(ly. 
Me (1 i e <l a- 1< 
St, P(d.<o’H hu rg, 
Juiu' 12, 1852. An 
('ssayist; of elm, nu, lu^ \va,H a, story- 
telliM* ela-HHod by Sainfislkaivi^ with 
Merimm^ for the simple clinad, 
vigour of Ids styka 1 1 is Voyage 

aiitour (le ma (4mmhr(\ 1791, and 
its eontinuailou, Exjiedilion Noc- 
turne, 1825, uuninisctml) of his 
temporary imprisonnuiut at 'Puriu, 
were inlhicmaal by SkanuL L('h 
P risonniiU's dn (kuaiast', 1815, nar- 
rat,(\s iiersonal <L\p('rkuie.(^H. 

Maitland. Name* of two pkim's 
of N(av South Wak^s, Australia,. 
Fast Maitland is a. town on tlu^i 
righti hank of l.lu^ Ilunku' iiv<‘r, 
120 m. by rly. N. orSydm^y, a.iul is 
a jumdfmn on the main lim^ lo 
Queimsla-ud for the Noith Coast 
rly. Originally n e.tmtre of an 
agricultural district, it has (hwG- 
opcal as a laiuJuuning town ; thi‘re 
are a, Iso briG; and poliiuy works. 
VV(^s(, ]\laitrland, 2 m, aavay, is (‘on- 
lumkMl with i(, by (rani a.nd rly. 
Pop. of F. and VV. (1951) 21,331'. 

Maitland, Sm FitLOKUKiK 
Lfwls (1777- 1839). British sailor. 
Born at Jtankdlour, Fife, Si'pl,. 7, 
1777, he took 
part in Howe’s 
victiory of the 
First of Jun(\ 

1791, atid was 
promotial lieu- 
kmaut of the 
Andromeda in 
17 95. Two 
y(m,rH later he 
joimal St. Vin- 
(Unit’s I had/ in 
the Medik^rra- 
luuui, and wliih^ 
in command of 
the Kinglisher hdiied l.o (uipture 
enemy privaltuu’s. He serviul in 
the Fgyf»tia.n expeuliUon, 1801, and 
on July 15, 1815, wlum command- 
ing the Bilku'Ofiiion, reculvuMl the 
Hurrwider of Napolcum. During 
1827-30 he eommaudtMl Hu^ Web 
lesley in the MiulikuTaiHuun Auuli- 
ing (lag rank in 1830. During 
1832“37 1 k^ was admiral sup<u’in- 
kmdent of Portsmouth dockyard, 
and tlK'H lauiame commu-iuhn'-in- 
(diief in llu‘. F. Irnhi's a, ml China. 
Ho died at wm. Nov. 30, 1839. 





Sir F. h. Maitland, 
British sailor 

a/O'f.S. Woinlfoi'iti', it, A* 

Uvfinxliii'fti hf! (tmvU'HU 

0f ir. Itlai'kuuKiii a Sdmii 
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P. W. Maitland, 
Britisli historian 


Maitland , Feed ertck W il- 
TJA 1 VT (1850-1906). British histor- 
ian. Born May 28, 1S50, and edu- 
cated at Eton 
and Trinity . 

College, Cam- 
bridge, Mait- 

land vas * 

W h e w e 1 i 

scholar m in- 

ter national ' % 

law, and T,vas \ ' 

called to the 

bar at l^in- historian 

cohi s inn m 

1876. He devoted his time 
to the study of law and early 
institutions, and was soon recog- 
nized as perhaps the most original 
living authority on that subject. 
In 1884 he was made reader in 
English law at Cambridge, and 
four years later Downing professor 
of laws. His premature death, Dec. 
19, 1906, was a severe loss to 
British scholarship. 

His greatest work is found in 
the BQstory of English Law, 1895, 
written bv him and Sir Frederick 
Pollock, and in Domesday Book 
and Beyond, 1897, which did more 
than any w'ork of recent years 
to throw light on English society 
in the 11th and 12th centuries. He 
edited eight volumes for the 
Selden Society, which he helped to 
found, wrote Justice and Police, 
1885, and Township and Borough, 
1898, while his Canon Law m Eng- 
land, 1898, upset accepted theories. 
His lectures on the Constitutional 
History of England appeared after 
his death, ed. H. A. L. Fisher, who 
also wrote Maitland’s life, 1910. 

Maitland, Mulliaai (c. 1528- 
73). Scottish statesman. He is 
generally alluded to in history as 

secretary 
Lethington, or 
as Maitland of 
Lethington. 
Having entered 
the service of 
the queen 
regent, Mary of 
Guise, he con- 


Norfo!k. When this fell through the iypieaJ oar, which consisis ol 
he once more retired from court, tiie woody core or cob closely set 
and on his return was iinx)risoiiecJ with paircfl rows of grain. Maize is 


in Stirling Ca.stle. Later he be- 
came the acknowledged leader of 
the queen’s party. Besieged by the 
English in Edinburgh Castle, he 
gave himself up, and died in 
prison at Leith, June 9, 1573. 

Maitreya (Skt. mitra^ friend). 
Future Buddha. Sometimes called 
the Buddhist Messiah, he is re- 


natiirally eross-ferl iliscd iincl losi\s 
vigour raq)idly on self-fert ilisal ion. 

Like the potato and toha-eeo, it 
is a Now World [)Iant and probably 
originated primarily in Mexico or 
Central America. I’housajuls of 
varieti(‘s dilfor widely in vegeta- 
tive and grain charactcu's. Plant 
height may r;inge from 2 ft., to 20 


garded as now living in the Tushita ft., and t ime betweam j)Iaiiting and 
heaven, awaiting his earthly ad- maturity from (>() da.ys to over 10 
vent 5,000 years after Gautama mouths. Having t his wide varia- 
Buddha attained to nirvana. In bility, maize has })roved parti(!U- 
Tibet he is portrayed as a colossal larly suitable ns a subject for 
bodhisattva, or Buddha elect, atudi('.s in heredity. Tt is also the 
arrayed in priestly robes, and tinst crop in whhdi hybrid vigour 
jewel-crowned. A lamaist temple has been exploited agriculturally, 
in Pekin contains a wood image giving increases in gre^at yield, 
of the saint 70 ft. high ; at Urga, The Brit ish climate is urisuitahlo 
Mongolia, is a gilt image 33 ft. for cultivation of maiz(mis a. grain 
high. In houses and shops his im- crop, but it is grown t.o some ex- 


ages represent a merry, obese 
priest, called by foreigners the 
laughing Buddha. See Buddhism. 

Maiwand, Battle of. Fought 
between the British and the 
Afghans, July 27, 1880. Under 


tent for foddew, the U'aves and 
stems being cut green a.nd fed to 
livesloMc or ma.de into sila.gi^. 
8wcot corn, in which tlu^ unripe 
grain is used as a. v(‘g(M.abI(‘ is 


raised in gardcuis. 


gram, 


Ajmb Khan an army of Afghans poorer in protMii than wlu'at., is a 
marched on Kandahar, from wdiich staple foodstulT in irophial (u)uu- 
fortress General Burrows with a tries, and vast, qua,nl,it,i(^s are also 
small force issued to meet them, fed to livestock. Flour is j)inpared 
and attacked them at the village from the milled gr-a iu ; tbe e.oarsor 
of Maiwand, 50 m. from Kandahar, grades ari^ t ernu^d hominy, a,nd the 
Deserted by some of his allies, liner corullour. 
outflanked and seriously out- Majestic. British stvaTiiship. 
numbered, Buitows, after a hard Originally the German lincu' Bis- 
fight, was obliged to fall back. His marck, she was takiai over by the 
native troops broke in disorder, Wliito Star line aIl(T tlu^ ’b’irst 
and the retreat became a rout. area,t Wa,r. Her disiikuHnnent 
The Imnour of the day rested with was 56,000 (,ons, lengl.h 1)58 ft., and 
the Berkshire Regiment, which aveu-ago speed 23 knol.s. Sln^ was 
covered the retreat and had ten Hont, in 1046 to shipbreakm-s in the 

Gui name 

Afghan Wars. belonged to u British l))d.t,l(\ship of 

Maize {Zea fmys). Cereal, filso the First Great War, torpiMloerl by 
known as corn, Indian corn, and the (human subimiriiie 023 olT 



Wm. Maitland, 
Scottisli statesman 


ceived a strong 
suspicion of 
French inten- 


tions regarding Scotland, and be- 
came a zealous advocate of an 
alliance with England. He was 
appointed secretary to Mary Queen 
of Scots, and addressed himself to 
the furtherance of a scheme by 
wMch England and Scotland 
might become united under Mary 
after the death of Elizabeth. 
Later he was superseded in Mary’s 
confidence by Rizzio, but after the 
flight of Bothwell he tried to bring 
about a marriage between her and 






known as corn, Indian corn, and 
mealies. One of the two most im- 
portant cereals in the world, it 
equals if not surpasses rice in the 
total quantity of grain produced. 
A stout annual grass, it is in ap- 
pearance quite unlike 
any of the wild or ! \ 

cultivated grasses of ' 
the U.K. Male and 
female inflorescences 
are separate, the 
male, called the tas- 7' 
sel, being terminal, , '^4* f 
the female lateral and 
enclosed by sub- ^ ifj 
tending leaves, from k 
between the apices of 
which the long stig- 1 ^ ' * 

mas, called riiks, : ' jl/// 

emerge at flowering 
time. After fertilisa- I |f 
tion the female in- ^ ^ 

florescence produces and^ieavL 


Maize. Left, male flower 
and leaves ; right, cob 


Gallipoli, May 27, 1915. 

Majesty. Title of honour. In 
England it became the offleial 
stylo for the sovereign in the reign 
of James I, though used earlier, 
tlie full form now be- 
ing His Most (b’acious 
Maj'^nsty anrl The 
i Hing’aMosi Excolhmt 
M ’ Majesty. A king of 
K ® ■ Spain was styled His 

^ "A ' , ^ H 0 ]\i a j 0 sty; 

‘iMw of Franee, Most 

and Catholic 
' ' Majesty; of Portugal, 
^ ^ ^ ^ ' ’*■ 

Ilf’S] -j of Hungary, 

■' ^pofltolic Majesty. 

I Majolica. Name 
: given to two kinds of 
ware. Ono is an 
nale flower talian e n a m e U 0 d 
right, cob ware covered with an 
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opaqiio t,iii-(uianiol p:l}izo wliitih 
formed ilio .surface for a. painted 
do.sign, and the otfmr is a, wans 
covered with a .s(snn-tluid paste of 
white or creaan colour on wlncli (hs- 
signs wore Kcrait(shed with a. p(»in,i'. 

True or tin-gla-yaal ina.joli(sa was 
first produced siiccc.ssfidly hy 
Luca della Kohhia about l‘M0. 
His enamel was composed of tin, 
copper, antimony, and otlier 
metals, aaid was tix(*.d hy tiring in a 
kiln. His n(q)hew made the proee.ss 
the foundation of a Hiriving indus- 
try. Heruta, tu^ar Herugia., wa.s oin^ 
of the first Italian towns to set. up 
a worlcshop for majolicai, aaid h(vr(\ 
in the Kith c.cntury, Hie aiM. at- 
tained its higluwt degn'o of oxcel- 
lenco in style, (design, and colour- 
ing. Haenza and I’esaro wore olluu' 
famous eentires, and (la,st(^l 
Durante, near I'Jrhino, produciHl 
wares finer than Hioso of ot.h(*r fa.(!- 
torie.s, in that the clay found in 
the neighbourhood gUiVe a hetit.er 
earthenware body. Wumptuous 
majolica was a.lso iiroduisMl at 
Urbino, Chibhio, and oHier lowjus 
in N. Italy. Hvery form of plain, 
dish, or vase is repres(mi<Hl in 
majolica war(‘.. 

Early in the 10th. century the 
lust re colours of ITispano-Mores((ne 
were introdiused and utilised, 
especially by Cliorgio Androoll, a 
great lustre painter of ( tub bio. 
Some of the most famous artists 
of the Renaissance (h'signed for 
majolica ware, onuiTuenled UiS Hiis 
was with every kind of human and 
animal forms, Biblhud and hist.ori- 
cal scones. The form jireferred hy 
many connoisseurs is a largo sim- 
ple bowl covered with araibesquc 
scroll work. Majolica is sotno- 
times called Raffaclo 'wuire, l,)0(^a.uso 
the designs of Raphael were used 
continuously from the Ihl h to t he 
IStli century. Clover reproduc- 
tions of old pieces fetch good 
prices, though not the sums paid 
for fine authentic pieces. /See Della 
Robbia ; Pottery. 

Major. In the British Army, 
officer holding rank next above a 
captain and below a lieut.-eol., 
and thus the lowest 
grade of hold officer. 
Majors command 
squadrons of cavalry, 
batteries of artillery, 
companies of infan- 
try, R.E., R.A.S.O., 
W.I^.A.O., etc., and 
hold grade II staff 
appointments ; the 
second - in - command 
of a regt., battalion, 
etc., is also a major. 
Promotion to the rank in peace 
time is normally automatic and by 



Major. Rank 
insignia on 
shoulder strap 





Majolica. Vases and plate ol Wedgwood’s majolica 


ware, with pa 


luate 0 
luting.^ 


by E. Iiossore 


Paris, wluu'C lie 
lived M!):{ 1518. 
Itei iirniug to Seol.- 
bnid, ho leeiured 
in tlu^ imiversity 
of (Jlasgow, and 
in 15iki was ( raus- 
forn'd 1.0 St. An- 
<h'ews. In 1525 he 
riunovod to Paris, 
hut n^l urned hnnu^ 
in 15,51 lo iKsaune 
p r i n e i p a. I of S. 
Salva, tor’s Poll(g<\ 
S t . A n d r w s . 
Ihsu’go Ruehanan 
and -Inlm Kno.x 
w<irei a,mnug his 
pujiils. Major is 
(slniily known hy 
liis li is l ory of 


Honiority after a period varying Hroaiter Rritaiu, writHm in Latin 


according to th(’> arm. The firesi- 
dent of a district court-martial or 


and puhlished iu 1*521. It has 
Ikkui tra.nslaie(l inlo Rnglish, with 


belli gemu-al court-marHal is norm- a biography of (ho jiulhor hy 
ally a major. The iMpiivalimt rank A. *1. (L Maekay, 181)2. 
in the Royal Navy is a lieuteiuint MOiior Barfcaxa. <lomedy by 
of eiglit years’ Htmiorily, and in lienuird Sbaw, prodiieisl Nov. 28, 

the it.A.P. a sipiadron-Ieador. 1905, a.t (he (lourt I’IumH n\ Lon- 

don. 5’ho hero of tlu^ ph>.y, a. sn.lini 
on iudiMe.riminu.l(^ philaiil liropy, is 
Italian, a.n(l (h'lrma.n armies. In the Ilndershaft, ai grtuif armanu'nt 
Preach army the corresponding mamd'aidiurer, wlio, denoumung 
rank is comrna.fu hint, a. major being ]>overty n.H ( bo worst, of eritmw, is 


''rhe insignia, of rank is a crown 
5’lie rank exists in the Amm-iium 


the rogt.’tt uiodioal ollioor, 


ri^Hiumsibh^ for t he nMinmumti of 




. M HNiWI ^ 

MV Illiwi* iiWl M u ra 


Major (Ital. MYq/f/mrc, greater), his thuigbt.or Rarha.ra. from the 8a, h 
Term in music refe'iTing to int.iu*- val.ion Army. In tlumu-igina.! pro- 
vals of Hecomls, thirds, sixHis, ami duct ion the t it h^ rule was pla.yisl 
sevonths, reckoned in the ordinary hy Annie Russidl ; niiKHt, note- 
siude of their Iowct Jiotcs. Thus': wort.hy of a, et.ivsHos in revivals were 

Sybil Thorndike and Pathonne 
Lacey, whih^ Whaidy Hiller played 
in Ihi^ film viu’shm, 1951. 

, , Majorca (8p. yi/a//orm). Ishind 

aro maj<,r uiUirvalH kmiiHO (,lio i,,. Hio lVlo,lil„n'an«au S.'a, 
iiolurt 1 ), K A, luul B oaoiir iu Uiu ij,j, siUiiiiud I Ifi )U. 

H<»ilo (,t (.huir lower note (0). 'riio ,s.,s. K. of Baroi'loua, it, in Uu, 
ioui'tU and (ilUi Crutii Uiii koyuole of (Ijo |',a,lniirii'. IhI<'h, lieinj; (tO iii. in 
aroterinudporfcoUnMUwl of major. l,_y alioill. ■(« in. wide. wifi. 

Tho nmjor soaJo and major triad ;,f j ;j05 -i.],,, 

- - indcjited wit.li iminy bays 

and luirbours, and the surfa.ee is 
_ mounlainouH, a range of nils, run- 
along Urn N.W., the (udmina-t.- 
ing point being Puig Mayor, with 
aai alt. of about. 5,000 ft. bdic soil is 


take Hieir names from their t hirds 

Bella (Brd) T)rii<l, 

" ■■ r. 




JS. 








-fl 


Tlieorotieally, there is a dif- 
fcrenco hoiwcon the whole tones fertile and t.ho elimatc usually tmu- 
from let t.o 2nd, and from 2nd to perate. Tiie island is gmua-ally 


,'ird, degrees of l.ho major seale 
C to D, above, is a major tone 


well wa.iorcd, and produeiw wims 
oil, coreals, ligs, oningcs, and otlnu' 


D to E a minor tone. Himilarly fruits in abundamte, Tluu'e ari^ 
there is a t.hoorotieal dilTeronee many mineral and saline springs, 
between the size of such semitonos (Joaf, ii’on, a.nd cim'uiha,r arti mined, 
as E to E sharp and E sharp to G. marble and slal.o are (puirriiMl, t.be 


This dilleronce is called a comma 
but in practice it is ignored. 
Major oil Mair, John (1409 


nutrble of 8a.uta.uy biding cidiv 
brated, while a number of Hcmi- 
precious stones, including jasper, 


1550). Scottish scholar. Bom at serpmit.ino, agatis ala, busier, and 
Gloghornie, in Wo.st Ijothian, he roek crystal are found, 
was educated at Pladdington, Of the many stahnhilc cavils, 
Cambridge, and Paris. Ho lectured among t.he lUiest in Europ(\ t lu^ 
at the Sorbonno and elsewhere in Oueva del Dra,(di and the Ouova 
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de Arta are the most remarkable. 
The most tj^pical industry is the 
making of glazed pottery, especi- 
ally majoUca. Brandy is distilled, 
and silk is manufactured to a 
limited extent. Sheep, mules, pigs, 
and poultry are reared. There are 
about 50 m. of rly., linking Palma, 
the capital, with Manacor, Inca, 
La Puebla, Alcudia, and Felaiiitx. 
Maiw of the Spanish nobiUty have 
palaces in Majorca. At Miramar is 
the beautiful seat of the Archduke 
Ludwig of Salvator ; at Valde- 
mosai, George Sand wrote her 
Spiridion in 1838. The Albufera 
Morass, 5,000 acres in extent, in 
the N.E. of the island, was drained 
by a London company in 1SG5-70. 
The island was peopled by Moors 
when conquered by Jaime of Ara- 
gon, tow^ards the close of the 13tli 
century, and in 1343 it was taken 
over by Aragon. In the civil war, 
1936-39, Franco's forces had a 
naval base at Palma. Pop. 
(1950) 341,421. 

Major-General. In the British 
army the lowest grade of general 
officer ; and highest rank (replac- 
ing chief con- 
troller, 1950) in 
the W.R.A.C. 
Amaj.-gen.com- 
mands a divi- 
sion ; the chief 
of staff, deputy 
adjutant - gen- 
eral, deputy 
quarter -master- 
general, etc., of 
a n army o r 
equivalent h.q. 
also hold maj.- 
geii.’srank. Pro- 
motion is by 
selection. Insignia of rank is a 
crossed sword and baton, with a 
star above, worn on the shoulder- 
strap ; red gorget- patches with a 
line of gold oak-leaves are worn on 
the collar, and the cap has a red 
band. The cap-badge is the crossed 
s^vord and baton surmounted by a 
lion and a crown and surrounded 
by a wreath of laurel Oak-leaves 
on the peak of the cap were abol- 
ished during the Second Great War. 
The equivalent rank in the Royal 
Navy is rear-admiral ; and in the 
Rojml Air Force air vice-marshal. 
The rank exists in the American 
and German armies ; the corres- 
ponding rank in the French army 
is general de division. 

Major-general was the name 
given by Oliver Cromwell to the 
officers in command of the twelve 
administrative districts into which 
he divided England for his system 
of government by military police, 
established Oct., 1655. 


Majorian. Roman emperor of 
the West, A.n. 457-461, whose full 
name was Julius Valerius Majo- 
rianus. Though owing his eleva- 
tion to the barbarian Ricimer, Ma- 
jorian was a sound ruler, being the 
author of measures for the relief of 
his subjects from the taxation by 
which they were sorely oppressed. 
He also passed law's for the protec- 
tion of ancient monuments, the use 
of which for building material had 
become common. A great fleet 
which he sent agcainst the Vandals 
w'as destroyed by them at Carthago 
Nova, whereupon he made peace. 
Majorian, owing to the jealousy of 
Ricimer, was forced to abdicate, 
and died five days later. 

Majority (Lat. ynajor, greater). 
Term used in several senses. The 
idea of the majority is at the root 
of representative institutions in 
Great Britain and 
the U.S.A,, in which 
countries, wdth some 
exceptions, the re- 
ceipt of a majority 
of votes cast means 
election, whether of 
one or of thousands. 

Similarly the votes 
of the majority, 
whether large or 
small, decide quest- 
ions of legislation : 
for instance, the Act 
of Settlement, 1701, 
w'as passed by a majority of one. 
From politics the idea pas.sed into 
business, difl'eninces of ojiinion 
about the conduct of public com- 
panies being usually decided by a 
majority, either of direct ors or of 
shareholders. 

A majority is of three kinds. It 
may be, as in elections in the U.K., 
a majority over the next candi- 
date, but not necessarily a 
majority of the votes cast ; it may 
be a majority of the total votes 
cast ; or, as is required in some 
cases, of all w'ho are entitled to 
vote. The president of the U.S.A. 
requires a majority of the last kind 
for election. To avoid the results 
wffiich follow from the first method, 
by which a candidate who receives 
only a minority of the total votes 
may secure election, electoral de- 
vices have been adopted, chief 
among them being proportional 
representation, introduced e,ff. in 
the Netherlands by an electoral 
reform act of 1917. Sometimes a 
bare majority is insufficient — e.j; 
for acceptance of foreign treaties 
by the U.S. Congress a tw’o-thirds 
majority is required. Similarly, 
in the assembly of the United 
Nations, a two-thirds majority is 
necessary, the effect of this being 


sometimes to prevent action, oven 
though a majority in favour of a 
particular course of action may 
exist. (tSee Proporlional Repre- 
sentation; Representation; kSeeond 
Ballot; \'ote.) For details as to 
majority verdicts by juries, .vec 
under Jury. 

To attain one’s majority is to 
cease being a minor and to reach 
the full status of manhood. U is 
usually fixed at 21 years of age, but 
is somoifnies IS or lowa;r. To 
obtain a majority is to reach the 
rank of major. To pass over to the 
majority, used taiphemistically of 
death, is a phrase dating back to 
the days of Greece aiifl Koine, and 
the groat majority is also fre- 
t(uently used for the dead. 

Majuba Hill. Kminence in 
Natal, at. the N.M end of the Dra- 
kensberg range. Its height is 7,000 
feet. 1 )uring tlu‘ w'ar 
between the Britiali 
“ aaid the Boers in 

1880-8 1, Sir G. 
Colley, in command 
! of the former, de- 
cided to Hiuze (the 
hill. took w'itb 
him 500 imm, and 
on the nig lit of 
1881, the 
summit was reaeh(‘d 
aiul ocumpied. In 
the ea,rly morning, 
howawer, the tired 
men w'ci-ti attacked by the Boors, 
who, after some hours of desultory 
firing, got to the, summiti anfl 
drove dowm tlu‘ British. GolUy wa,H 
killed and about half his force lost. 
iSVc South Africa. 

Majunga oh Mojanga. Prov- 
ince and town of Madagascar. The. 
town is 230 m. N.W. of Antanan- 
arivo, on the N.W. coast at the 
mouth of th(* Ikopa river. It has 
some trade, cMjiecially in rubber 
from the neighbouring district, and 
there are meat preserving factories. 
Pop. (1955) 40,825. 

Makalla, Mokalla, or Mxtk- 
ALLA. Chief harbour of the Hadh- 
ramaut, S. Arabia. It lies about 
300 m. E. of Aflen. 

Makaroff, Stwi’Kan Ossipo- 
vroii (1848 1904). Itussian sailor. 
Born at Kiiw, h(‘ entered the navy 

as a boy and 
saw' service in 
the war with 
Turkey, 1877- 
78. With in- 
torvals he was 
employed in 
hydrographic 
surveys during 
1881-96, andih 
Stephan Makaroff. 1901 he made 
Russian sailor Arctic ex- 




Majuba Hill Monuments to the 
fallen erected on the battleheld 
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pedil/ion. Governor of' KrouHtiull,, 
1899--1904, on the decla, ration of 
war with Japa,n in tfie ladtcM* year 
he waH given eornma,nd of tlie Ka.r 
Eastern fleet. 1 1 went down with 
his flagshij), tho lh.'tr()i)avlovHk, 
sunk by a mine otT l*ort Arlfiur, 
April lii, 1904. 

Makart, Hans (18*10-84). Aus- 
trian painter. Horn at SaJzdiurg, 
May 28, 1840, he studied painting 
at Vienna and Municdi. In 1809 
the emperor Eraneis .lo.s(‘ph invited 
him to Vienna and in 1879 he d(‘- 
signed a large allegory calk'd Pro- 
gress, in honour of the (unperor. 
That year he became professor of 
historical painting nf Vi(mna acad- 
emy. He also deeoratc'd the Vienna 
museum of art. He di(Hl in Vienna 
Oct. 3, 1884. 

Make-up. Tc'nn for the appli- 
cation of powder, roug(*., etc., to 
the face, neck, and hands by 
women. Between the Eirst and 
Second Great Wars, social habits 
altered completely in the matitu* 
of make-up. Oil the stage, tliis wa,s 
previously not used overtly by re- 
spectable women except for a slight 
dusting of faco-powhier or a, colour- 
less nail-polish ; moreover, such 
make-up was always natural- 
istic ” — intended to be taken for 
natural beauty. After about 1920 
make-up came to be used by tlu' 
majority of women, young and old, 
in nearly all classes. The cosmc'-tic 
trade expanded enormously, while 
chemical research added new in- 
gredients to the prcpara,tions 
available. 

This revival of the ancient art of 
painting the face was accompanied 
by an almost equally ancient dis- 
regard for the actual appearance 
of the face under treatment. In- 
stead of touchiiig-up the face she 
had, a woman tried to paint on to 
her own the face she wished she had. 
If she admired the sophisticated, 
the Cleopatra, or the Juliet, the 
femme fatale or the sweot-Dolly- 
Bay dream type, she strove to 
impose this upon her own features, 
which were sometimes intractably 
of a different nature. 

This cult of beauty raised the 
general level of appearance, turned 
a good trade into a money-making 
industry, and proved health-giving 
in BO far as it demanded personal 
hygiene of a sort once practiacul 
almost exclusively by the leisured 
classes, e.g. care and cleanliness of 
the skin, the hands, and the teeth. 

The list of cosmetics which a 
woman who has the time and 
money can use is long and 
lengthens every day. Its cost 
varies, not so much because of the 
price of the ingredients, since even 


good ingredic'iita are not very ex- 
pcoiaive (though some perliimes 
ua(Ml in eoHUUitie.H are), but bt'cau.si' 
lirms ca.ka'ing lor luxury -loving 
eluaits f)Ut tlu'ir pioiliicts iiilo I'.x- 
fieiisivi' eoutaint'rs of china,, glarSa 
a,nd (juartz. 

The purj)OS(‘. of tlu* prai'tiei' ol 
ma,ke-up i.s an objeict of inUu'csIj to 
moralist, philosopher, and sociolo- 
gist. Whati'ver its ba,sic, purposes - 
[iroliably the attraistion of nuui — 
it ri'uelu'd in thi^ 194()s a pitch at, 
which it iKwaamt vii'tually lami- 
[lulsory, wonu'ii of all c'.la.ssi's, from 
fac-tory a,nd ofli('<' worki'i’s t,o (hose 
in Hociely, being a,H nflm^.ant to 
appear in fuiblic wilbout l.lu'ir 
(justomary malu'-up as with un- 
waslu'd hands or untidy dn'ss. 

One woman may use only pow- 
der and lipstick (or a va*ri<'ty of 
lipsticks each chosen to go witih a, 
particular costume, for indoor or 
outdoor wear, or to suit the (h^griH^ 
of lightiing expected). Anotlua' I'or 
her eye make-up alone may us(‘ 
HC'.vm’aJ pots, brushes, and hoitiHi^s ; 
for her skin vanishing (‘.ream, 
foundation lotion, sev(u*al sluuli^s 
of powd('r ; and a range of (colours 
in mill- varnish. “ Vanity " (‘asi's, 
oiuie tiu' size of a eigareltc^-cast', hc- 
(!ame much larg(U' t^ontainers which 
wc'n*! miracles of eompn'.Hsion much 
indebted to plasties for t lunr many 
little pots and phials, Tda^sci (‘. 118(^8 
might h(^ neat, and workmanlike^ or 
glittering and j(*welk‘d. Wluu'i^ tlu^ 
handbag of an older g(m(‘. ration 
had a pocket for powder-box and 
lipstick, the luxurious vanit.y-(‘aH(' 
of the mid-tw(‘nli<4b century in- 
(4ud(Ml a small spae'c for mon(\y 
and latchkey, 

Theatrical make- up is a siKMual- 
ised form, in whiejh grejise juunts 
of various tints and powdc'r are 
used to correct the oiriict of stagij 
lighting or to conform to the ago 
and appearance of the character 
an actor is reprosenting, Tflitu’c aro 
“ straight ” make-ups and “ char- 
acter ” make-ups, and the latter 
may require the use of wig, ercqio 
hair, nose putty, water dyes, i^tc. 
Mako-up for the film or tekwision 
cauK^ra is oven more spi'icialised, 
the strong lighting demanding a. 
flattening or (kmdening of thci 
natural colouring of the fiUHi in 
order to avoid any appeara,nco of 
discoloration or unpleasant grc^isi- 
ness in the photographic image. 

K. Pearl AUam 

Makhach Kala. Seaport of tlio 
E.S.F.S.R. Capital of Daghestan 
A.S.S.R., it lies on the W. shore of 
the Caspian Sea, about 100 rn. E. 
by S. of Grozny, on the Azov- Baku 
rly. Its petroleum rofimu'ios are 
fed by a pipe- lino from Grozny. It 


tii-ades with Ik'.rsia and Im.s cb('nii(ial 
f;iclori('s, lundx'r mills, and oHuu’ 
works. lN)p. (('s(.. 19r>(i) Hlfl.OOIk 

Making'-ui) Trade . B !■< >< 'c.ss 
of making up va.i'ious clolJis and 
ma,t('ria]H into clol.hing ; and the 
amkiiig up of large <nianiiil.ies of 
(ilot.hs, el.c.., ado iam(ik‘H of moi’(' 
(!oav('ai<'n(, si/.t' I'or diMpid.('h to tin' 
wlioh 'sak'i's in Mu' (.('Xtib' l.riak'.s. 

'i'la^ principa,! bra.iahi'S of the 
making-ap Inuk' eoncern t.aiiloria;!;, 
aiilliiu'ry, a,tHl dr<wsm:dvng. Mili- 
litaa-y a.nd dreMsma.king, all.hougdi 
t,og<'(,lu'r wiiili manl.k' making (.la'y 
a.rc H(au(‘(iimes ca,rried on by tiu' 
Naan(‘ enqfloyi'r, ar(^ dis(aa<4. ti'udt's. 
'I’lu'y ha.V(', Himil,'ir ('oadit.ioas ol 
lalxair, aial a.rc united liy lb(‘ iMaul 
of union in (.ra,(k‘H of diH'ss, Hial. 
is (he M(aving-maiehna% 

Tla^ rmiking up of la.rgi^ (Haufl.i* 
ti(‘s of clolhs, into (‘onveni<'n(. 
bimdlc^s for dis(.ribution to tla* 
wbok'sa.le (avuU^ in the U.K. is 
mainly (mnluuai to the manu- 
Ouituring disl.i'icl.H of Ma.M(‘h(‘H(i<a‘, 
hiH'ds, Bradford. a.nd pa,r(;S ol 
iS(!()tla,nd. d’la' e.loth is vv<amd (m f.o 
small boa.rds, (airl/cais, likmks, or 
(‘a.rdH, and is (k‘liv(‘r(Mi in flat or 
round pa.(9vng('s. 

IVIako. A (own ol' Haaga.ry, in 
(lMa.nn.d c.o. 11/ is Hilaia,l,('(l m‘a,r the 
Muicos I'ivta*, close to ( la^ BiUiua,nia.n 
frontier, and is 17 la. by rly. 
S.E. of Hodnu'zflr V'asathely , and 
19 m. E. orSz('g('d, vvilh vvbic-h it is 
joiiK'd by road a.nd rly. Bop. (^sf.. 
ikb.OflO. 

Makololo. »S(M',th>a of tlu^ Ba* 
suto bi'a.neb of lh(‘ S. Ba.nta ptaiphs 
in S. Afri('.a. Aboul. 1823, uadca’ 
Sel>itua.na., th(\v tiiM'kked from llu^ 
Vaal bea,(lwat(WH across (/la* Kala.- 
hari a,nd H('(5luuiaala.ad, I’eacbing 
th(^ Zambezi a, bout I83r>. l)riv(m N. 
by th(^ Matnh(hg lb(\y subdiaal t.ln* 
Barol/H(‘, and imposed iqaai l.lnun 
tlmir S(‘suto Hi>(‘(‘(h. 'ria^ Barotise 
virtuaJly exl/ingnislHsI tlaun in 
lH(>r>. A [larty who a.c(!ompa.nicd 
LivhigHtioiu^ coa.sl/war(lH nflairtaal 
to tln.i right Wldre bank, wheie 
two Makololo elBud's foumb'd Hhoi't- 
lived states. AhianselveH <sx(/inct, 
tluar Hfieoifli is si.Ul tla^ IlngKa 
franca of tlu^ upp<a* Za.mlHr/j baHin, 

Makraii oit MnKUAN, iS(ail.h«'ni- 
most of a union of BabuiluHlau 
(c/.n.) st.a,t(‘s, Bakistaji, fornu'd in 
1952. Muikran li(^s on l.lu^ Arabian 
Sea, and has an importianli fishing 
industry. Tli(‘. rivers, UHna.lIy dry, 
ar(^ oc(5asiona.lly iloodc'd, «'>»d t.lu' 
Hubs('qu(mt fiools yii'ld irriga,t.ion 
wat(a‘. Mosquitoi's abound, d4ie 
cbi(4' crops art' da.t(*H, tlu' firincipal 
grovf's laa'ngat Banjgur and Kt'ch. 
Most of Hu' pi'ojh^ a, re flats, 
An an'a fornuu’ly in Ma.kra,a is 
now Bersuui, An'a 23,290 sep m. 
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Maiua. Aboriginal Negro 
tribes of the northern coastlands of 
Mozambique. They include the 
Lomwe, and are allied to the Yao. 
They are agriculturists, character- 
ised by matrilineal descent and 
matrilocal marriage, and are or- 
ganized into numerous petty 
chiefdoms. 

Mai OE Male. Aboriginal tribe 
of cultivators in Madras, Mysore, 
and Bengal. Numbering over 
2,000,000, they are short, dark, 
sturdy hillsmen, whose customs 
have been veneered vith Hindu- 
ism. Some are employed as village 
watchmen. In 1770 the British en- 
countered them as predatory free- 
booters raiding from the foothills 
to the Ganges, and recruited from 
them a corps which became the 
Bhagalpur Rangers. 

Malabar. Former district of 
Madras state, India. It lay W. of 
the Palghat gap, and in 1956 was 
made part of Kerala state. It was 
subsequently divided, the northern 
part to form with the Kasaragod 
taluk of S. Kanara the new dist. 
of Cannanore, the remainder form- 
ing the new dist. of Calicut. Only 
a third of the total area is culti- 
vated. The rainfalJ averages 116 
ins. annually. Rice is the only 
food grain, among other crops 
being coconuts. Area, 5,790 sq. m. 
Pop. (1951) 4,758,342. Consult 
Malabar and the Portuguese, K. M. 
Panikkar, 1930. 

Malabar Coast. Southern half 
of the W. coast strip of the Deccan, 
India. It has an average width of 
40 m., and lies between the seashore 
and the hills which are the scarped 
face of the Deccan tableland. The 
Malabar coast is in Kerala, and is 
the S. continuation of the Konkan 
coast of Bombay; it is reached 
from the E. through the Palghat 
gap. The rivers are short, the soil 
is alluvial, and the rainfall heavy, 
so that two or three crops of food 
grains are obtained. Copra and 
cultivated rubber are also pro- 
duced. The coast is fringed by a 
series of connected lagoons. 

Malacca. A territory of the 
Federation of Malaya, bounded N. 
by Nigri Sembilan and E. by 
Johore, and extending for 42 m. 
along the strait of Malacca N.W. 
of Singapore. Area 633 sq. m 
Pop. (est) 240,000. 

Its capital, Malacca (est. pop. 
45,000) is situated on the Malacca 
river, 154 in. N.W. of Singapore, 
with which it has rly. connexion. 
It was captured by the Portuguese 
in 1511, by the Dutch in 1641, and 
by the British in 1796. Restored 
to the Dutch in 1816, it became 
a British possession in 1825, 


Bencoolen in Sumatra being ex- 
changed for it. It lias a training 
college for women teachers, 

Malacca was Formerly an inde- 
pendent country of S.E. Asia. It 
consisted of a long, narrow strip 
of land stretching S. from Siam. 

Malacca Bean (Semccarpus 
anacardium). Alternative name 
for the Marking Nut Tree (<7.r. ). 

Malacca Strait. Channel bci- 
tween the Malaj^ Peninsula and the 
island of Sumatra, connecting the 
Indian Ocean with the China Sea. 
About 500 m. in length, it varies 
in width from 30 m. to 195 m. Both 
shores of the strait are low-lying 
and swampy. 

Malacbi. Minor prophet. Gen- 
erally accepted as the author of the 
last book of the O.T., he may pos- 
sibly have been a contemporary ol' 
Ezra and Nehcniiah ; but the 
name is in form identical with the 
Hebrew for “ my messenger,” and 
it may be a contraction of Malach- 
ijah, messenger of Jah. 'Die writer 
deplores the degeneracy of the 
priesthood and the general falling- 
off in religious observance, urges 
repentance, and declares that the 
Day of Judgement will come sud- 
denly. He deals with the prosper- 
ity of the ungodly, and foretells the 
coming of another Elijah (John the 
Baptist) to prepare the way for the 
Messiah. 

Malachite (Gr. malache, mal- 
low). Bright green copper ore used 
as an ornamental material. Its 
colour is duo to the presonco of a 
basic carbonate of copper. The 
main deposits are in the copper 
mines of the Belgian Congo, the 
Urals, and in the IS.W. of copp(U‘ 
areas in the U.8.A. Hmaller de- 
posits occur in Cornwall, wlnu-e 
copper minerals are present, and in 
Chile and South Africa. Mala- 
chite has been used as a pigment. 
It is highly poisonous. 

Malachite Green. Aniline dye 
prepared by the action of benzakie- 
hyde upon dimethylanilino in the 
presence ol hydrochloric acid or 


otluir condensing agent, and oxida- 
tion ol the product, tetra-inethyl- 
diami(loti'i[)lienyl-methane. First 
d(‘S(!ribe(l in 1S77, it is usiul for 
dyeing and prinlhig wool, cotton, 
silk, and some syiitluTie fajiries, 
bmiig mneh faster on cellulose 
than on initiiral lil)r(^s. It is also 
used for clytang kaither and straw, 
and for coating [laper. 

Malachy ou Maiclmaediiokhia 
Moroair {c. lOD-l-d MS). Irish 
saint. Jioni in Arniagii, ho (altered 
the niona, story louiided by lomhur 
Ua-h-A(Mlhaga,n. OrchiiiuMl priest 
in 1120, luj la'canio assistant to 
Bishop Kelhuth orCVIsus; abbot 
of Bangor, eo. Down ; and bishop 
of Connor, 1124. lie estublished 
tiic inoimstery of Lbraeli ; was 
archbishop of Armagh, M:i2 36; 
and bishop of Down. Vhaierated 
lor liis sanelity and kvuming, ho 
was afipointed jiafial l(‘gato by Jn- 
noia'iii il. lie (lied and was buried 
a,t (JIairvaux wluhi on his way to 
Ronug Nov. 2, IBIS, llis lilb'was 
writtmi by S. Bm'inird, whom ho 
had first met at Clairvaaix when 
trayelling to Itoim^ ou an earlier 
visit t.o the popia Ma-laehy was 
canonical by Clement 1.11 in 1,190 
and is eoinmmnoralxal on Nov. 3. 

Anoth(‘.r Mala, (‘by, (.if Jrekmcl, a 
FraneiH(ia,n, llourislKMl r. 1310, and 
a tliird (Malaehy Ma,(!aodh) was 
bishop of Eljihiii, 130712, and 
arehhishof) of 4'uam, 1312-48, 

Malacology (Gr. mahU'oSf soft ; 
lo(/(M, HC.ien(^(‘). Bramjh of zoology 
which (It^als with the moIluH(‘,a. 
Whereas (jomihology (knils (ihic^lly 
with the form and (h^sign of the 
mollusean shell, ma,la,eology is con- 
(!orn(‘(l with th<^ anal.omy of the 
(aitiiHi animal upon which dassili- 
(iatioii of tlu‘ mollus(!s is based. 
D(d,ails of the na ture of the radiila, 
reprodiKitivo organs, and gills are 
parti(tuln,rly import a-nt. 

Malacopterygii (Gr. malalm^ 
soft ; ptvrpx, wing). Name given 
to a group of lishes wlnhih have 
the dorsal lin supported by soft 
rays instt^ad of spiiu^H. The cod 

is a typical ex- 
ampk^. 

Malacostraca 

(Gr. malakvs, soft ; 
ostrakon, shell). 
Hub-class oi' Crus- 
tacjcsa, iucsludiugall 
the more highly 
orgauizfal forms. 
The name is some- 
what misleading 
to the student 
who eonsiders its 
(ku’ivatiou, since 
this suli-class in- 
e.ludes the hard 
caraiiaco of the 



Staathouso. datii 

Itom the time when the town belonged to the Dut< 
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crabs and lobsters, as well as tlie 
thin plates of the shrimps and 
wood-lice ; but it was given 
originally as a comparative term, 
to distinguish the exoskcletou of 
these animals from the shell of 
the Mollusca. The body consists 
of twenty segments or somites, 
of which six compose the head, 
eight the thorax, and six the 
abdomen, segments 2 in 20 in- 
clusive bearing a pair of many- 
jointed appendagtvs, which arc 
variously modified into antennae^, 
jaws, walking legs, and swimming 
organs, according to their location. 
The larvae leave the egg in the 
zoea stage of development. The 
sub-class includes five divisions — 
Phyllocarida, Syncarida, Pera- 
carida, Hoplocarida, and hiucarida. 
See Crustacea. 

Malade Imaginaire, Le (The 
Imaginary Invalid). Moliero’s 
last comedy, produced at the 
Palais-Royal, Paris, Peb. 10, 1073. 
The central character, Argan, a 
selfish hypochondriac, originally 
acted by the author, wishes his 
elder daughter to marry a doctor, 
so that ho may always have one 
at hand. Acting, however, on his 
brother’s advice, he pretends to 
be dead, discovers the designing 
hypocrisy of his second wife, and 
the devotion of his daughter, and 
consents to the daughter’s mar- 
riage to her lover if the lover will 
become a doctor. The brother 
again comes to the rescue by per- 
suading Argan to become a doctor 
himself, and the comedy ends with 
the burlesque ceremony of Argan’s 
admission to the degree of M.'D. 
The 17th cent, medical man is 
severely caricatured. Por the 
ballet scenes the music was written 
by Charpentior. 

Maladetta (Sp., cursed). Cen- 
tral and loftiest section of the 
Pyrenees. The range trends 8. 
from the main chain, into the 
prov. of Huesca. Mt. Anoto, or 
Pic de Nethon, has an alt. of 
11,168 ft. See Pyrenees. 

Mdlaga. Maritime prov. of S. 
Spain. It is bounded N. by 
Cordova and Seville, W. by Cadiz, 
E. by Granada, and S. by the 
Mediterranean, its coast-line being 
broken by the Bay of Malaga. 
Agriculture is the principal pur- 
suit. The chief products are wine, 
oil, wheat, grapes, raisins, oranges, 
lemons, almonds, figs, esparto, 
sugar-beet, and cane. It contains 
much mineral wealth, including 
iron and lead, and there are 
numerous mineral springs. Scat- 
tered throughout the prov. are 
numerous flour-mills, distilleries, 
wine-presses, and oil factories. 



Malaga, Spain. Panoramic view o£ the city; the cathedral, boKun about 1528, 
was completed to its present state in the 18th century 



M&laga town arms 


Owing to the hilly nature of the 
province, transit is difficult. The 
liahorios are important. Area 
2,813 sq. m. Pop. (1950) 750,115. 

Mdlaga. Ecaport and holiday 
resort of Spain, capital of the prov. 
of Malaga. The ancient Malaca, 

it stands at the 
mouth of the 
Guadalmodina 
river, 05 m. N.K. 
of GibralUir, and 
120 m. by rly. S. 
of Cordova. Pro- 
tected by hills, il 
has an excel lent 
climate, making 
it comparable with the Riviera. 
Dominated by a ruined Moorish 
citadel and the 13th-contury castle 
of Gibralfaro, the old town is 
crowded, its streets being narrow 
and the houses lofty ; but the now 
suburbs are well built, and atroteh 
into the surrounding country 
cultivated with vineyards and 
gardens. The Pasoo do la Alameda 
is a fine thoroughfare. 

The harbotir of Malaga is deep 
and commodious, w'ith several 
moles, and in it ships are pro- 
tected from all winds. The river 
alternates from a dry watercourse 
to a swollen torrent. There are a 
cathedral (unfinished) with a lofty 
Spiro, an episcopal palace, opera 
house, bull ring, and hospitals, be- 
sides a park, pleasant promenades, 
and an English cemotory. Mfilaga 
is noted for its wine, movst of 
which is exported. Other exports 
include raisins, olive oil, almonds, 
fruit, sugar, palmetto hats, bird 
seed, iron, and lead. Manufactures 
include pottery, mosaics, choco- 
late, chemicals, spirits, cotton, 
linen, and lithographed work. 
Founded probably by the Phoeni- 
cians, Malaga became important 
under the Romans and later under 
the Moors. It was wrested from 
the Moors by the Christians in 
1487. Pop. (1950) 276,222. 


Tn tlio 8[)aniHh Civil War, 
Malaga, whic.li had luHiti an im- 
portant government Hl,rongIiold, 
was captured by flu^ NuilionalistH 
on Keh. 8, 1937. l,t,H fall eiuhnl the 
winter deadloc^k botweeui f.lu^ two 
sides. Thc5 Nationalist asHaadt wa,H 
made irresistible by UaJian and 
German help in ai reraft a,nd men 
on a mnv and great er se:!de. 

Malagasy. 33ie name [jopiilairly 
denoting (bo indigcaions po[)ula- 
tion of Madaga,S(>ar. Numbering 
over 3,000,000, they lU'ipreseTit 
ancient negroid HetblenKads sub- 
Hoquently doinimit<Ml by immigra- 
tions, oxt^nuling ()V(^r 2,000 years, 
of Indonesian IjujuIs coming from 
S.E. Asia, primarily in outriggiw 
canoes with mub sails. Pro- 
Mahomedan Himyars Irom Arabia, 
exerted politicjal and eulturai iti- 
llueiKio upon tlnnn, as did settbu^s 
from India. 

Thus the tall, chirk., Iriz/.y- 
haired, long-headcMi Makalava of 
the W. slojR!) {ire distingnisluMi 
from the eh<‘.Ht.miti-hned, trisp- 
haired Het.NimiH{iraI<a of the E. 
coast, dorivcHl from thti earlicn* 
pastoral Arab immigrations, and 
from the short, oliv<‘-, straiglit- 
hairtid, round- Invaded llova of tins 
central highlands, wliose aspcudi is 
alnu,)st Javaiu^Hc^ 

The prevalent AuslroneiHian 
speech was introdmuMl heforcs 
Malay wa,H afieefc.Hl by Siinskrili, 
and the culture is strongly Oricmtal, 
an impression givc^n by such fea- 
tures as oblong ))iI(^-houHCH, vege- 
table clothing, l)lowgunH, dug-outs 
outrigger canoes, AsiaGc bellows, 
terraco-oultivaiion of ricMi, ami 
taboo customs-— locally calked ./Wdi. 
8wahili slave-dhows int.rculuccHl 
more recently into Madaga-sear a 
fresh Negro strain of blood from 
the oast coast of the neighbouring 
continent of Africa. 

Malakand. Pass in West 
Pakistan, it loads from the valUy 
of the Kabul to that of the 

11 XU 
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Swat. A branch rly. runs to Dar- 
gai, at the foot of the pass, from 
Nowshera on the Kabul and on the 
Peshawar-Rawalpindi rly. In 1897 
the Swats attacked the British 
post at Malakand. In the ensuing 
successful operations of the Mala- 
kand field force, Winston Churchill 
served as war correspondent for 
the Bally Telegraph, London, and 
the Pioneer. India. 

Malakoff on IVIalakov. A fort 
of Sevastopol, taken by the Prench 
in the Crimean War, Sept. 8, 1855. 
The batteries were stormed with 
such fury that in three minutes 
the French won the fort. Gen. 
Pelissier, their commander-in- 
chief, was made duke of hlalakoff. 
The action is commemorated by 
a vast triptych at Versailles. 

Malan, Adolph Gysbeet 
(b.l910). S. African airman. Born 
at Wellington, S. Africa, he was 
the son of William Adolph Malan. 
Educated in S. Africa, after service 
with the Union Castle S.S. co., he 
joined the R.A.F., 1036, becoming 
a fighter pilot. In 1940 he won the 
B.F.C. at Dunkirk and, while ser- 
ving in Fighter Command in the 
Battle of Britain, the D.S.O. Later 
he was awarded bars to both. He 
commanded Biggin Hill Fighter 
station, 1943, and a T.A.F. wing, 
1944. A member of the staff of 
the R.A.F. staff college 1945-46, 
“Sailor” Malan retired 1946 with 
the rank of group captain. 

Malan, Daniel Francois (b. 
1874). S. African politician. Born 
at Riebeek W., Cape prov,, May 22, 
1874, he went to Stellenbosch and 
the univ. of Utrecht, Holland, be- 
came a minister of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, and entered the 
Union pari. 1917 as member for 
Cape prov. Minister of the interior, 
public health, and education in the 
Nationalist govt, of 1924, he re- 
signed 1933, and led the Herenigde 
(Nationalist Republican) party 
against the Smuts-Hertzog coali- 
tion. 

Malan moved in the house of 
assembly, Jan. 12, 1942, that the 
Union should withdraw from the 
Second Great War and separate 
from the British crown. He was 
exonerated, 1947, by a select com- 
mittee from charges of dealing with 
German agents during the war. In 
the 1948 election his party won 70 
seats against the 65 of Smiits’s 
party, and Malan became prime 
minister. See South Africa. 

Malaprop, Mrs, Character in 
Sheridan’s comedy. The Rivals, 
who is remarkable for her mis- 
application of big wmrds. She 
illustrates her weakness thus : 
“ Sure, if I reprehend anything 


in this world, it is the use of 
my oracular tongue and a nice 
dertingement of epitaphs,” This 
form of humour had been employed 
by earlier writers (Shakespeare’s 
Dogberry ; Fitddiug’s Mrs. Slij)- 
slop ; Smollett’s Tahitha Bramble), 
but Mrs. Malaprop stands as the 
typical misuser of words, and her 
name, coined from the French 
mal a propos, meaning the reverse 
of well said, is the origin of mala- 
propism, i.e., a word misapi)lied. 

Malapterurus . Genus of Afri- 
can catlisli. They arc remarkable 
for their powers of giving an elec- 
tric shock. M. elcctriciL'^y found in 
the Nile, reaches a length of 4 ft. 
iS'ee Electric Fish. 


Malaria (Ital. viala aria, had air) 
is a common term for a group of 
fevers of man caused by jiarasitos 
which inhabit and multiply in the 
red blood corpuscles. Formerly it 
was known by many other namevs 
such as ague, marsh fever, re- 
mittent fever, etc. 

In 1880 Laveran discovered thc^ 
parasite of malaria, which was 
named plasmodium, anti in 1894 
Patrick Manson enunciated his 
mosquito - malaria hypothesis, 
which paved the way for the final 
discovery by Ronald Ro.ss in 1898 
that if a certain species ofinosijuiio 
be fed on the blood of birds 
infected with a blood parasite, 
closely resembling that of the 
malaria organism of man, the plas- 
modium, after passing through 
various stages in the stomach wall 
of the insect, could bo transmitted 
to other birds by the bite of that 
mosquito. This discovery was 
confirmed in man shortly after- 
wards with the human parasite by 
Ross in Sierra Loono, Grassi in 
Rome, and subsequently by Big- 
naini and Marchiafava. Almost 
equally important, Ross discov- 
ered that only one genus of mos- 
quito, named Anopheles by Grassi, 
could subserve this particular func- 
tion. Experiments undertaken in 
1900 at Ostia, then one of the most 
malarious localities in the Roman 
Campagna, at Manson’s instiga- 
tion, supported the mosquit.o- 
malaria hypothesis : for throe most 
malarious autumn months of that 
year, Drs. Low and Sambon, 
together with Signor Terzi, 
and their servants, lived in a 
specially constructed hut, the 
doors and windows of which wore 


Malar. Lake of Swrdcm. It 
commuiii(‘ates with Uu^ llaltii' Sea 
through Stoekbolm, and t^viruids 
about 80 m. inland, eovau'ing an 
area of 050 sip m. I rregular in out- 
line, its lireadih varies from 1 m. 
to 23 rn., and its maximum de])(h 
is 170 ft. H (“ontaiiiH over 1,200 
islands, and its scioiery is mag- 
niliemit. Its banks a.r(i wooded, and 
studded with country siuils, villas, 
castles, and royal palaci's. 

Malar Bone. I a human laungs, 
the boiK^ which lies Ixddnd the 
upper part of the clieidv and the 
lowin' jiart ol‘ tint orbit. It artieu- 
latea with the frontal, the tem- 
poral, llu', nuixilla.ry, and the 
splumoid hones. 


protectml a, gainst mosquilnes by 
wire gaiiz(5. During th<‘, daytime 
they roaimnl fnnOy about 
neighhoiirhuod. 'I’lu'y (dism-vcnl no 
l>reeautiouH against malaria be- 
yond retiring to tluu'r Imt from 
sunset to sunrisi^ Although their 
immediate neighbours, the Italian 
pi'asanis, w(\re striekmi with ma- 
laria, iluur use of tlu^ mositiuto- 
proof hut at night alTonh'd eom- 
pl(9/(^ immnuity iVom tins levi'j' to 
its oceui)antH. 

Shortly a.rt(‘rwa,r(lH the nwerso 
of this historic mxqKU’iuumti, also 
(hu'isiul by hhinson, was carriinl out 
in Loudon. Anophek's mosciuitoes, 
iideeted with malaria aftm' having 
ftul on Huita.bh^ patimdis in Rornc'i, 
were dispateluHl in a speeially 
construeiiiMl eugii to London, and 
were then nuuU^ to bite two vol- 
untcHirs, one of whom was Man- 
son’s son, Pa, trick Thurlmni ; a,fter 
a period of ten days both vol- 
unteers d(W(‘lopiHl mahirla and the 
paraHit(‘S W(u:e thuuonstrated in 
their blood. Sinee that time re- 
search work oil malaria parasites 
a,nd mosquitoes all ov(u* the world 
has eNta,hliHh(‘d t,hat out of over 
250 known spiMui^s of anoplieles 
some 6‘1 are eapahle, luuhu' suitable 
clinuitic and environnuuital con- 
ditions, of t ransmitting mahiria. 

The gi'Ographie. distrilnUion of 
malaria, is, tlu'nffore, governed hy 
conditions hivonrabb to the do- 
voloimicut of iai'ge iiumlxirs of 
mo.squitoes oapabki of carrying the 
malaria parasite. (Eaeli species of 
mosquito has its special habitat, 
8p(iei:U fectling habits, and special 
breeding i)laceH.) It is also gov- 
erned hy tlic pirescmce of human 
being, s inrected with the malaria 


MALARIAS ITS CAUSE AND PREVENTION 

Sir pnilip IVtanson-Bahr. C.M.G., D.S.O., M.D., r.R.C.F., ConHuUiu^ 
PUysiciau to the Hosi^ital tov Tx*opioal Bisoa.sos, Loudon 

An account by a ’world-famous authority of the discovery of the 
cause of malaria, a disease that has sappcul the vitality of millions 
of human beings ; of remedies ; atul of ways to prevent it 
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parasite at the right stage of its 
development : for instance, in 
villages subject to malaria infected 
children are more dangerous than 
adults. The malaria parasite re- 
quires a high average temp, (over 
60° T.) and high humidity for its 
develoimient inside the mosquito. 
Therefore, as a general rule, 
malaria is most prevalent in the 
region of the equator, where these 
conditions most generally prevail, 
and gradually diminishes N. and 8. 
towards the Arctic and Antarctic. 

Distribution and Causes 

The distribution of malaria has 
altered in the course of years. In 
some places advancing civilization 
has caused it to die out, as in parts 
of N. America, in most of N. 
Europe, and in England. Eorraerly 
tertian and quartan fevers were 
not uncommon in E. and 8. Eng- 
land, but, although a certain num- 
ber of benign tertian malaria cases 
originated after the First and 
Second Great Wars in the 8.E. 
(Kentish marslies and 1. of Grain), 
yet England as a whole has 
become singularly free ol' it. It 
occurs to the edge of the Arctic 
Circle, in Sweden and Finland, and 
in N. Russia (Archangel, 65° N.) 
where some British troops became 
infected in 1919. It is widely 
distributed in Ocntral and 8. 
Europe, Africa, Asia, New Guinea 
and Micronesia, Central and 8. 
America. In the W. Tndie^i, tooj it 
is common, with the exception of 
Barbados (where it was introduced 
ill 1927, but was immediately 
stamped out). The islands of the 
W. and 8. Pacihe are free of it as 
there are no anopheles mosquitoes 
there, and so was Mauritius until it 
was introduced in the middle of the 
19th cent. Malaria is still common 
in southern U.8.A., and in Canada 
a focus exists on the N. shore of 
Lake Ontario (42” N.). 

Malaria in man is now known to 
be cauaerl by the entry into the 
blood of any of the following four 
species of parasite : Plmniodiuni 
vivnx (benign tertian), P. malnriac 
(quartan), P. falciparum (malign- 
ant or subtertian), and P. ovaU 
(ovale tertian). Each of these 
parasites has a life-cycle and 
periodicity which are responsible 
for a distinctive type of fever ; for 
instance, the lifc-cyclo of P. vivax 
and P. ovaU in the blood occupies 
48 hours and produces a tertian 
fever, or attacks, on alternate 
days : that of P. falciparum 
occupies about the same time and 
produces a subtertian type of 
fever; that of P. malariae pro- 
duces a quartan periodicity with 
fever every fourth day. 


Of these fevers, the siibtcrtian, 
confined to the hottest and most 
humid districts, is found in 8. 
Europe (8. Italy, Sicily, Greece), 
W., Central, and E. Africa, S. India, 
Malaya, 8. China, New Guinea, 
Central and S. America. It has 
not the same precise and definite 
jicriodicity as the other three, but 
produces febrile attacks of great 
severity which vary greatly in 
length and in virulence. It may 
produce alarming comjilications : 
when the parasites multiply inside 
the vessels of the brain it causes 
coma or cerebral malaria. Some- 
times the abdominal vessels are 
affected, when symptoms resem- 
bling severe dysentery or cholera 
arc evoked ; and in certain cir- 
cumstances it is the cause of the 
dreaded and fatal hlackwatcr 
fever. The underlying pathology 
of this malignant type is duo to the 
method of development of the 
parasite, which evokes a stickiness 
of the red blood corpuscles in 
which it lives, causing them to 
agglomerate and clump together, 
thus impeding or actually blocking 
the blood flow. 

The character of any one of 
these fevers may be modified or 
altered by the maturing in the 
blood at different periods of two 
broods of a particular parasite, or 
by infoctiou of the individual with 
two or even three different species 
of parasite at the same time. 
These parasites tend to have Ui 
somewhat different geographical 
distribution. The benign tertian is 
world-wide; ovale tertian appears 
to bo confined to Africa, mainly 
to the West Coast ; quartan has 
a local and patchy distribution, 
being found mainly in Malaya and 
Ceylon, though it also occurs in 
the VV. Indies, aud in 8. and 
Central America. 

Characteristics and Duration 

An attack of malaria is char- 
acterised by a shivering fit, or rigor, 
soon succeeded by the hot and the 
sweating stages. Vomiting, often 
hilo-stainod, is frequiuit. In the 
first stage, the patient shivers witli 
a sensation of eold water being 
poured clown the hack, the tccdih 
chatter, and he piles on clothing 
for warmth ; in the second, the 
shivering ceases and the patient 
becomes flushed, hot, and dry with 
intense headache and bone pains ; 
the third or sweating phase is 
accompanied by the most profuse 
perspiration and a sense of great 
relief. The interval which occurs 
between two attacks varies with 
each infection. 

The duration of malaria is very 
variable. In the benign tertian 


tlie latent period between two 
attacks may bo as much as a year, 
and it is reckoned that the parasite 
may persist in the blood for three 
years after one inoculation. The 
quartan is by far the longest-lived 
and may persist for as long as 21 
years. On tlio other hand, the 
dreaded anhtertian dies out usually 
within a few months. Ovale ter- 
tian produces a very mild, evanes- 
cent form of fever. 

In the quiescent intervals be- 
tween the attacks the parasite 
develops slowly within the blood 
corpuscles aomewliore in the circu- 
lation, but where has not been 
acauirately determined. 8ome 
tliink that a diflerent form of 
development takes place within 
the lining colls of the capillary 
vessels. Flowever, when an attack 
does occur the parasites appear 
in the blood stream in swarm.s ; 
Ross estimated that some 150 
million are necessary to provoke 
an ague fit. The actual rigor eorro- 
sponds to the stage when the para- 
sites have sporulated inside the 
blood eorpusefcH to the extent that 
they disrupt them, thus setting the 
spores free in tlie blood serum. 
As each infected corpuscle is dis- 
integrated and the poisons thereby 
liberated dc^stroy a great many 
more, malaria produces serious 
anaemia. As the malaria parasites 
live mostly within the blood vessels 
of the sphsen, marked enlargement 
of this organ is usual. 

Combating; the Disease 

Prevention of malaria depends 
on the elimination, as far as possi- 
ble, of the breeding places of that 
particular species of anopheles 
mosquito which carries the infec- 
tion in each particular locality. 
This involves a close study of thc5 
life history and breeding habits of 
every spccicvs of anopheles : some 
breed in brackish water, others in 
fresh, some in placid pools, others 
in running bi’ooks, some sock 
shade, others light, and so on. It 
entails draining of swamps, bank- 
ing of streams, H(‘reening of wells, 
filling in of pools. sometimoH the 
building of sea W'sHs and locks to 
keep out seawater, etc., and the 
use of larvicidcs, especially D.D.T., 
the most potent insocticido known 
which destroys both larvae and 
mosquitoes. The oiling of pools 
and other collections of water with 
paraffin or crude petroleum is 
much practised. The removal of 
plants and water weeds on which 
anopheles larvae feed and in which 
they hide is important. The use of 
mosquito nets round the sleeping 
couch at night has become univer- 
sal in districts subject to malaria ; 
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the spraying of these nets with a 
solution of 5 p.c. D.D.T. enhances 
their efficacy. The introduction of 
larvivorous fish which feed on 
mosquito larvae has been followed 
in many places by excellent re- 
sults. In the W. Indies and S. 
America “ millions ” {Gerardinus 
poeciloides) have been employed. 
Many countries possess fish equally 
efficacious. The top minnow, 
Gambasia affinis, has been intro- 
duced into S. Italy and many other 
countries with favourable results. 
In S. India and Java a species 
{Puniius javanicus) feeds on water 
plants, thus depriving mosquito 
larvae of their food-supply. 

For 300 years and more quinine 
has been the specific drug against 
malaria. It acts more quickly and 
with more certainty than any 
other drug, and is therefore much 
the most useful against the sub- 
tertian form in the acute stage. 
There is however, some reason to 
believe that it may precipitate 
blackwater fever Atebrin or 
mepacrine. introduced by Kikuth 
in 1930, is a yellow dye which 
rapidly destroys the parasite, 
especially the subtertian. It has 
the disadvantage that it stains the 
skin yellow, but it has proved a 
potent drug in preventing malaria, 
especially under war conditions. 
During the Second Great War 
troops in the field took one tablet 
m gr.) daily for six days in the 
week ; undoubtedly this precau- 
tion greatly reduced the incidence 
of malaria, and may almost be said 
to have won the war in India, 
Burma, and the Far East. Palu- 
drine, a later discovery, is possibly 
even more remarkable. The dose 
is one tablet (lA gr.) three times 
daily durmg a malarial attack. It is 
very effective in subtertian malaria 
and has the great advantage of 
being virtually non -poisonous. As 
a prophylactic, the dose is one 
tablet a day during residence in a 
malarious country. As prophy- 
lactics, both atebrin and paludrine 
should be taken for at least 10 
days before exposure to possible 
infection. Consult Malarial Fever, 
its Cause, Prevention, and Treat- 
ment, R. Ross, 1902 ; Tropical 
Diseases, P. Manson, 12th ed., 1945. 

Malasia or Malaysia. Name 
sometimes used to describe the 
Malay Peninsula and the Malay 
Archipelago as a whole. 

Maiaspina, Glacier in Alaska. 
At the base of Mt. S. Elias, it has a 
sea front of 70 m., and an area of 
1,500 sq. m., and is a glacial plateau 
fed by numerous large valley 
glaciers. The front is low, but 
rises inland to 2,000 ft. ; the 



S. Malatesta, 
Italian soldier 


surface is generally level, with cre- 
vasses near the mountain margin. 
Glaciers break away from the W. 
edge ; elsewhere large and small 
streams issue from ice caves and 
discharge coarse silt which builds 
the land seawards. 

Malatesta. Italian princely 
family. The parent stock of the 
Malatesta settled in Rimini in 1216, 

Giovanni being 
^ podesta of that 
city in 1237, 
and Malatesta 
di Verocchio 
assuming the 
supreme power 
in 1295. Gio- 
vanni, brother 
of the latter, 
was husband of 
Francesca da 
Rimini, whose love story is told in 
Dante’s Inferno. The family were 
ardent Guelph partisans and dur- 
ing the Renaissance rose to con- 
siderable power. Sigismondo (d. 

1468), son-in-law of Francesco 

Sforza, was a noted patron ot the 

arts and a capable general, fighting 
as a mercenary in the armies of 
Venice, Naples, and Florence, and 
making war on Pope Pius 11, who 
excommunicated him in 1460. 
Pandolfo IV sold Rimini to the 
Venetians in 1503. 

Malatya. A town of Asiatic 
Turkey. Situated about 115 m. 
N.W. of Diarhekir, on a plateau, 
alt. 3,000 ft., it is an important 
centre of trade in the upper course 
of the Euphrates, a great 
road junction, and 
served by rly. It lies 
among beautiful vine- 
yards and orchards. In / 
the neighbourhood are 1 
copper workings. In 1895 | 

about 3,000 Armenians 
were massacred here by 
the Turks. Pop. 41,559. 

Some 5 m. N.E. is an 
older Malatya, the ancient Mcl it ene, 
from which the majority of the 
people migrated to found the new 
town. A vilayet named from the 
town has a pop. of 438,397. 

Malaviya,MAi>ANMoHAN(1862~ 
1946). Indian politician. Born at 
Allahabad, Dec. 25, 1862, he was 
educated at the government high 
school and Muir central college. 
Associated with the Indian na- 
tional congress almost from its in- 
ception, being a delegate in 1886, 
he edited The Hindustan, 1887, 
The Indian Union, 1889-92, and 
later helped to found the National- 
ist daily. The Leader. On the 
United Provinces legislative coun- 
cil 1902-12, he was elected to the 
imperial legislative council in 1910, 


sat ten years, and was president of 
congress in 1909, 1918, and 1933. 
He deprecated tlic extrcniisni of 
its later mauih'stations, although 
obsessed by the idea, of British 
exploitation of lus country. II fs 
outstanding work was t.he creation 
of a Hindu university at Benan^s. 
When nou,-coo])eration was rife in 
1930, he resigned from ilie k'gis- 
lative assembly, and snbse(|uently 
underwent iin])risonnient.. Never- 
theless he eamo with Ga.iKllu as a 
delegate to the round table con- 
ference ill London. This vehement 
advocate of Indian political ad- 
vaneement dkid at Ikmares, Nov. 
12, 1946. 

Malay. General name a]>plied 
to peoples of Mongoloid stoe-k in 
the Malay Boninsula and Ardii- 
pelago. Their physiiail characters 
have been modiliod by their 
t.ropical habitat, and their enltural 
inheritanee has lu^on modified by 
the acc(uiHition of Heamainsliip. 
They include the main populat ions 
of Java and Sumatra, the BorncH) 
Ibau, the Celehes ,Bugi, the 
Bajau roviu’H, some Philippine 
and Formosan trilx^s, ami di.staut 
offshoots in Madagascar. I’hoy 
number 50,000,000 all told. 

The true M a, lays, forming a 
small fraction of the Malayan 
branch, call thcmselvos Orang 
Malayu. I’hey chwc.end from an 
ancestral tribe in Suma.tra, which, 
after some infusion of Hindu 
blood and culluri^ from A.i). 400 
onwards, crossed to the mainland 
and founded Singapore 
about 1160. They 
spre.ad a-lso to Java, 
and carried their mari- 
i.imc trade and piracy 





Malay, Chieftain in semi-European 
costume. Inset, head of typical 
Malay girl 
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to other coasts, often driving the 
Indonesian aborigines, as in Borneo, 
into the uplands. Recent colonies 
have reached Ceylon and S. Africa 
and other parts of the British 
Commonwealth. 

A well-knit, olive- brown people, 
with high cheekbones and small 
hands, they betray some ethnic 
admixture, possess a uniform tem- 
perament, and are easy-going, re- 
served, impassive, and intelligent. 
Under Arab eontaed the Malays 
became muslimised during the 
13th-15th centuries, but are still 
animist at heart. Their spirit- 
worship and sorcery include a 
belief in man- tigers, and the re- 
lated semi-hypnotic state called 
latah. Though some Malay groups 
retain a clan structure, the poli- 
tical organization of the majority 
is into classes, lower and aristo- 
cratic, with hereditary rulers. 
Coast Malays have become pre- 
dominantly fisherfolk ; inland 
Malays, living by jirefercnco in 
pile dwellings along rivers, grow 
rice as a staple crop, sugar-cane, 
tapioca, coconuts, and otlicr pro- 
ducts. Their language is a sub- 
family of the Austronesian divi- 
sion of the Austric family. 

Malayan Federation. Indepen- 
dent country of the British Corn- 
monwealth. It occupies tliat part 
of the Malay peninsula S. of Siam, 
and includes Penang and Malacca 
(formerly the British Straits Set- 
tlements) ; Perak, Selangor, Negri 
Sembilan, and Pahang (Formerly 
the Federated Malay Stales, under 
British protection and administra- 
tion) ; Kedah, Kelantan, Treng- 
ganu, Johorc, and Perlis (formerly 
uufederated states under British 
protection). The capital is Kuala 
Lumpur. Area 50,61)0. Pop. 
(1956 est.) 6,280,000, of whom 40 
p.c. arc Malays ; 40 p.c. Chinese ; 
10 p.c. Indians. 

The possessions of the E. India 
CO. in Malaya became a crown 
colony in 1867 ; the federated 
states, each of which retained its 
Malay ruler, came under British 
administration between 1888 and 
1896, in which year they were 
federated under a British resident- 
general ; Johore came under 
British protection in 1819 when 
Singapore was founded ; the other 
states passed from Siamese to Brit- 
ish suzerainty by a treaty of 1909, 

During the Second Groat War 
the Japanese attacked Malaya 
Dec. 8, 1941. Forces which had 
been massed in French Indo- China 
landed in Siam and Kelantan. Air 
raids by the greatly superior 
Japanese air force on Malayan 
airfields and on Penang followed ; 
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Malaya. Map oJ the Malayan Federation : it includes the former British 
Straits Settlements, the federated, and the unfederated Malay states 


while the sinking by air attack of 

H. M.S. Prince of Wales and Re- 
pulse in the Gulf of Siam destroyed 
British capacity to prevent at sea 
the passage of Japanese troop con- 
voys. The Japanese advanced 
down the peninsula in a threo- 
pronged drive, with troops trained 
to a very high standard of jungle 
fighting. British, Australian, and 
Indian troops resisted stubbornly ; 
but by the second week in Jan., 

I. 942, the Japanese had reached 
Kuantan on the E. coast, and 
Kuala Lumpur in the W. On the 
night of Jan. 30-31, all Empire 
troops were withdrawn to Singa- 
pore I., on the N. coast of which 
the Japanese landed Feb. 8, On 
Feb. 15 Lt.-Cilen. A, E. Pcrcival 
surrendered, and the whole of 
Malaya was in Japanese hands. 

Japan set up a combined state 
of Malaya and Sumatra with its 
capital at Singapore, renamed 
Shonan (Light of the South), and 
in July, 1943, agreed to the an- 
nexation by Siam of Kedah, Perlis, 
Kelantan, and Trengganu. British 
forces reoccupied Singapore Sept. 
5, 1945. 


A month later, Oct. 10, the 
secretary for the Colonies an- 
nounced in the house of commons 
a scheme for a Malayan Union 
comprising the federated and un- 
fcdcratcd states and the British 
territories of Penang, Province 
Wellesley, and Malat-ca, Singapore 
becoming a separate colony. An 
agreement with the Malay rulers 
was reached which set up on Peb. 
1, 1948, the Federation of Malaya 
with a central govt., under a 
British high eommiBsionor. The 
government was composed of a 
federal executive coun(iil and a 
federal legislative oonncil. 

A period of internal unrest fol- 
lowed ; outrages by members of the 
“■ Malayan People’s Anti-Japanese 
army ” (originally a Communist 
resistance army formed during 
the war by Chinese residents in 
Malaya), were numerous, and the 
terrorist groups, with h.q. in the 
jungle, proved very difficult to 
suppress. But repressive measures 
against the bandits of the jungle, 
coupled with the reBcttlcment of 
terrorised villagers, gradually 
brought something like order to t he 
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Malaya. Village scene in Pahang, Malaya, showing the native system o£ 

building on piles 


country. In 1956 the tedei’tition 
was given internal self-govern- 
ment. An act passed by the 
imperial parliament in 1957 con- 
ferred full independence on it, as 
the Malayan Federation, on Aug. 
31, 1957. The constitution pro- 
vided that the Malay rulers should 
in turn be head of state for five 
years ; and that there should be 
a cabinet and a prime minister ; 
and a parliament consisting of a 
senate, part elected, part ap- 
pointed by the head of state, and a 
house of representatives elected by 
universal suffrage of citizens over 
21. Citizens were all those born 
in the federation before Aug. 31, 
1957, provided they had lived 
within it for five out of the pre- 
vious seven years ; and those 
living in the federation on Aug. 31, 
1957, but not born there, provided 
they had lived in Malay for eight 
years out of the previous 12, and 
were acceptable to the responsible 
minister. Consult British Malaya, 
F. Swettenham, 1929 ; Malaysia, 
R. Emerson, 1937 ; Malaya, G. 
Haw'kins and C, A. Gibson-Hall, 
1952 ; Malaya and its History, 
R. VVinstedt, 3rd ed., 1953. 

Malay Archipelago. Variant 
name for the East Indies, the is- 
lands largely peopled by Malays, 
and lying near the Malay Penin- 
sula. The larger islands, Borneo, 
Sumatra, and Java, stand on the 
Sunda continental shelf, which ex- 
tends S.E. from Malaya and 
Cochin China at a depth of less 
than 250 ft. Celebes and the 
smaller islands to the S. and E. 
are the tops of submarine ridges 
which rise between deep basins, 
such as the Flores, Celebes, and 
Banda Seas, each more than 16,000 
ft. below sea level. See Indonesia. 

Malay Pemnsula. Long, nar- 
row peninsula in S.E. Asia, ex- 
tending from the isthmus of Kra 
to Singapore. Its length is 700 m, 
and its maximum breadth 180 m. 
The Strait of Malacca separates it 
from Sumatra ; on the E. is the 
China Sea. It includes the southern 
part of Siam. The backbone of 
the peninsula is a system of 
granitic forested mountains, with 
peaks, Yong Blar, Ulu Temengor. 
etc., exceeding 7,000 ft. in alt., 
and in general the ridge forms a 
political boundary. On the E. 
side the chief rivers, the Kelantan, 
Trengganu, and Pahang, form 
extensive basins, each comprising 
almost precisely a separate state ; 
the separating ridge N. of the Pa- 
hang runs almost E. to W., and 
rises in Tahan to 7,186 ft. The 
rivers on the W. are shorter, the 
Perak being the longest ; the 


Krian, Bernam, Sepang, and 
Kesang are political frontiers. 

The coasts are u.sually swampy 
and mangrove-lined. The forests 
yield ebony, teak, sandalwood, 
and camphor ; tin is mined in 
considerable quantities; gold is 
worked, and other ores exist ; 
rubber is the most important cxpoi’t 
crop, rice the chief food grain. Ele- 
phants, rhinoceros, ami seladang 
(Bos gaurus) are hunted ; mon- 
keys, snakes, tigers, leopards, 
lizards, and beautiful birds arc 
found in the forest. Natural re- 
sources are exploited by Chinese 
and Tamil immigrants. The native 
Malay is content wdth the mini- 
mum of toil necessary to supply 
his scanty needs. A trunk rly. 
connects Singapore with Siam. 

Malaysia. Name someiimos 
used to describe Ihe Malay Penin- 
sula and Arcliipelago as a whole 

Malborls. Polish name for the 
city of IMarienburg ((/.v.). 

Malcolm (Gael, tonsured one 
of Columba). Name of four kings 
of Scotland, and since their time a 
popular Chri.stian name. 

Malcolm I (d. 954), son of Don- 
ald VI, succeeded Constantine II 
in 943. He was friendly with 

Edmund 1 of 
England, who 
conquered the 
kingdom of 
Strathclyde or 
CHimbria, and 
granted it to 
Malcolm on 
military ten- 
ure. The latter 
feu in a border 
skirmish. 

Malcolm II (d. 1034), son of 
Kenneth III, contested the crown 
with his cousin Kenneth IV, and 
succeeded to it when his rival W'as 
kiUed in battle in 1005. In 1018 he 
conquered Lothian and the part of 
Cumbria N. of the Solw'ay, but did 


homage in 1031 to Carmto. Ho was 
succeeded by L)iuu‘a.n 1. 

Malcolm lU (e. 1025 -9,3), son of 
Duuean I, lleil when his father 
was slain by Macbeth in 1040 to 

his uncle Si- 
ward, earl of 
Northumber- 
land, who in 
1054 put him 
in possession 
of Lothian and 
C3iml)ria.''riiree 
y e a r s 1 a t c r 
Malcolm a I ew 
Mai'bcth, ami 
was crow lied 
at Scone. About 10(57 be married 
Margaret, hisUt of Edgar Atheling, 
supported bis brother-in law’s 
claims, ami invaded NortbumlK^r- 
land live, tinu's. In 1092 be lost 
Cumberlaml, ami on Nov. 13, 1093, 
he was treacherously slain with his 
eldest son Edward by Robm’t de 
Mowdiray, earl of Northumbmfiand, 
at Malcolm’s Cross near Alnwick. 
Margaret, after war< Is c^am,nnHed, 
died a few days later. Makfohn, 
known as Can mo re or Great Head, 
loft four sons who sucoeoded him in 
turn ; one ilaugliter, Matilda, tmir* 
ried King Henry 1. Sm Macbeth. 

Malcolm IV (1141-65), styled 
the Maiden, succeeded his grand- 
fathiT David I, May 24, 1153. Ilis 
reign was dis- 
turbed by re- 
volts in Gallo- 
way and Mor- 
ay, and by two 
risings of Som- 
erled, lord of 
the Isles. Be 
placcfl bimstdf 
in 1157 under 

the protection Malcolm IV, 
of Henry II of King of Scotland 

England, to whom he aurrondored 
Northumberland and Cumbria, 
and was confirmed in the earldom 
of Huntingdon. He accompanied 
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the English army to Toulouse in 
llnO. He died l)ec, 9, 111)5, 

Malda. District and town of 
India, in West Bengal, in the Pre- 
sidency division. The district lies 
E. of tiie Ganges, and is drained by 
the Mahananda river; four-fifths 
is cultiva!)le, l)iit only two-thirds is 
tilled ; rice is the chief crop. The 
district headquarters is Rnglish 
Bazar. Area, 2,004 aq. rn. Malda 
town lies E. of the Ganges, 12 m. 
N. of English Bazar. Pop. (1951) 
dist., 937,580 ; town, 4, .500. 

Malden. Chty of Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., in Middlesex eo. It is a 
northern residential suburb of 
Boston and linked with it by rly. 
Named after Maldon, England, it 
was the first place to petition the 
colonial government to withdraw 
allegiance from (Jeorge III. In- 
corporated since 1G49, it/ became a 
city 1881. Manufactures include 
rubber boots and shoes, clothing, 
leather goods, paints, varnish, 
drugs, chemicals, and furniture. 
Pop. (1950) 59,804. 

Malden and Coombe. Bor. 
of Surrey, England, 3 m. W. of 
Kingston. It is a residimtial 
suburb of London. Merton College, 
Oxford, was foutuh'd here in 1204 
and is still in possession of property 
in the neighbourhood. Pop. (1951) 
45,560. 

Maidive Islands. Eighteen 
groups of coral atolls in t,ho Indian 
Ocean, 450 m. W. and S.W. of 
Ceylon. It is a dependency of 
Ceylon with an (‘leetod su'lt/an, 
and came under British protection 
in 1887. The constitution of 
1932 gave the islands a people’s 
assembly, mainly eletfied, and a 
cabinet of four. ‘ The islands are 
chiefly jungle, but they are rich 
in coconut palms and produce 
millet and nuts. The ])e()ple are 
Muslims, and are e.xpcrt traders 
and navigators. Fishing is the 
chief industry. There is an airfiedd. 
Pop. (1956) 81 ,950. The capital is 
Male (pop. 8,000) on King’s I. 

A British naval base, called Port 
T, was sot up in 1941 for fnolling 
and watering war-time convoys 
proceeding to the Far East and 
Australia. 

Maldon Mun. bor., seaport, 
and market town of Essex, Eng- 
land. It stands on the Chelmcr, 
where it enters the Blackwater 
estuary, 44 m. N.E. of London. It 
is served by rly. and has a shipping 
trade. Brewing, making agricul- 
tural implements, and fishing 
occupy the people. The chief 
buildings are AU Saints’ church, an 
Early English building with a 
triangular tower and hexagonal 
spire, which was restored as a 


memorial to Washington; S. 
Mary’s church; a 16tb century 
grammar school ; a 15th century 
town hall, originally D’Arcy tower; 
and a modern public hall. Maldon 
was a town, presumably important 
before the Norman Conquest. It 

received a niim- 
"7 her of charters 
granting privi- 
leges to tlio citi- 
zens, and gives 
its name to 
county coiLstitii- 
ency. R o in a n 
remains have 
been found in 
the neighbourhood, and near are 
the ruins of Bceleigh Abbey. Mar- 
ketday, Tluirs. Pop. (1951) 9,721 
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Maldon, The Battle of. An 
Anglo-«axon poem of the 10th 
century. It describes the fight 
between Norse invaders under Olaf 
later king of Norway, 
and the East Saxon ealdorman 
Byrhtnoth, who fell in this 
battle, in 991. It is known only in 
a spirited fragment of (>00”70() 
lines, from a MS. destroyed in the 
fire at the Cotton Library, 1731. 
The text app(‘ars in H. 'Swect’.s 
Anglo-Saxon Reader, and a v^erae 
translation by Lt.-Col. Lum.sdcin 
was published in Macmillan’s Mag- 
azine,' March, 1887. 


Maldonado. Maritime dept, of 
S. Uruguay, fronting the Rio do la 
Plata. Mainly level country, cx- 
cejit in the N., the soil is fertile, 
and agriculture and stock raising 
arc largely cmgagiTl in. Maldonado, 
the capital, on the coast, 30 m. E. 
of Montevideo, w^as foundecl in 
1757 and has a fine harbour, shel- 
tered by the island of Goriti at its 
entrance. It is a naval station, 
fortified, and a seaside resort. 
Regularly planned, wil/h a fine 
plaza, it exports cattle, hides, 
wool, grain, and limestone. Area, 
I,. 587 aq. in. Pop. (est.) 69,000. 




Malebranche, Nicole (1638- 
1715). French philosopher. Born 
ill Paris, Aug. 6, 1638, he joined 

the Oratorians, 
and studied 
the Church 
fathers and his- 
torians, after- 
wards turning 
to philosophy. 
His chief works 
are The Search 
after Truth, 
1 6 7 4, Eng. 
t r a n 8. 1694, 
and Entretiens sur la Metaphy- 
siipie, 1688. Died Oct. 13, 1715. 



Nicole Malebranche, 
French philosopher 


Ills philosophy is founded upon 
that of Descartes, but he refuses to 
admit the existence of innate ideas. 
He asserts that wo see all things in 
God, since God, as the place of 
spirits, contains our spirit in Him- 
self. He denies the action of the 
soul upon the body, seeing in their 
movcinentB only “ occasional ” 
causes. Neither our will nor our 
intcdligence can do anything alone ; 
it is God that decides our actions. 
A study of his philosophy by 
R. W. Church apjiearcfl in 1931. 

Male Fern {Dryopteris filix- 
was). Fern of the family Poly- 
podiacr^ao. A natives of the tom- 
pc'rate regions of the N. licmi- 
sphere, and of India and Africa, 
it has a solid woody rootstock 
formed of the bases of decayed 
fronds- The lanxic-shapcd fronds 
are, in well -developed plants, 
3“4 ft. long ; the leaflets or 
pinnae tapering to a point and 
deeply cut into lobes. The lower 
part of the stock i.s densely clothed 
with pale brown scsalea, which ap- 
])C‘ar more sparingly on the upper 
portion. The clusters of sporo- 
eases arc found in two brown line's 
on the hack of the lobes. The 
rootstock contains an oil used as 
a vermifuge. The name indicates 
ita robust habit. Bae Fern illus. 



Maldon, Essex. Picturesque street in. this small but ancient market town and 
port on the estuary of the river Blackwater 
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G. III. Malenkov, 
Russian politician 


Malenkov, Georgi Maxi- 
MILIAI^OVICH (h. 1901). Russian 
politician. Born at Orenburg 

(Chkalov), in the 
Urals, he joined 
the Red army in 
1919. At the 
end of the civil 
war he studied 
at the higher 
technical school 
in Moscow until 
1925, when he 
took up a post 
in the Moscow 
committee of 
the communist 
party, being appointed a secretary 
of the party organization in 
Moscow in 1930. In 1934 he was 
appointed to supervise local party 
organizations and party appoint- 
ments, and five years later became 
a member of the central committee. 

When Germany attacked Russia 
in 1941 Malenkov was made one of 
the five “ war cabinet ” members, 
being responsible for aircraft pro- 
duction and later for the rehabilita- 
tion of liberated territory and the 
direction of heavy industry. He 
organized political work at Stalin- 
grad during its siege. He was 
made deputy chairman of the 
council of ministers in 1946. 

Aprotege of Stalin, whose private 
secretary he had been, Malenkov 
succeeded to the premiership of the 
U.S.S.R., March 6, 1953, the day 
after Stalin’s death ; and the 
first actions of his govt, seemed 
designed to relax the tension be- 
tween Russia and the West. He 
resigned the premiership Feb. 8, 
1955, and was expelled from the 
C.P. central committee in 1957. 

Malesherbes, Chretien Guil- 
laume DB Lamoignon de (1721- 
94). French royalist and advo- 
cate. Born in Paris, Dec. 6, 1721, 
he became counsellor to the parlia- 
ment of Paris, and succeeded his 
father in 1750 as president of the 
Cour des Aides, in which capacity he 
addressed himself to the abolition 
of official abuses. As press censor 
he permitted a wide latitude. In 
1771 his condemnation of legal 
abuses ended in his being banished 
to his estates. On the trial of Louis 
XVI by the Convention, when all 
others had de- 
serted the king, 
he undertook 
to defend him. 

For this he was 
marked down 
by the revolu- 
tionists, and 
was arrested 

and guillotined p ^ MalesHertes. 
m Pans, April French royalist 



22, 1794. His fearless devotion to 
duty has become almost prover- 
bial. Pron. malzayrb. 

Malet, Lucas. Pen-name of 
Mary St. Leger (1S52-1931), 
British novelist, younger daughter 
of Charles Kingsley (q.v.). She 
was born at Eversley, and educa- 
ted at University College, London ; 
and in 1876 married William 
Harrison (d, 1897), rector of 

Clovelly. She published her first 
novel, Mrs. Lorimer, in 1882, and 
established herself as a best-seller 
with The Wages of Sin, 1891. Her 
other books included Colonel 
Enderby’s Wife, 1885 ; The Gatc- 
less Barrier, 1900; History of 
Sir Richard Calmady, 1001 ; The 
Golden Galleon, 1916 ; The Tall 
Villa, 1920 ; The Dogs of Want, 
1924. She died Oct. 27, 1931. 

Malham. Village and parish of 
the W. Riding of Yorkshire, Eng- 
land. On the Aire, it is 6 m. E. of 
Settle. About a mile from tho 
village are Malham Cove and 
Gordale Scar, two precipitous 
amphitheatres of rock 300 ft. in 
height, produced by the vast dis- 
placement of the mountain lime- 
stone called the Craven Fault. 
N. of the cove is Malham Tarn, a 
secluded upland lake about 3 m. in 
circumference, the property of tho 
nation. Charles Kingsley wrote 
part of Water Babies at Malham 
House near by. Pop. ( 1951 ) pariah, 
171. S’ce Aire illus. 

Malherbe, FRANgois de (1555- 
1628). A French poet. Born at 
Caen, July 13, 1555, he lived for 

some years at 
Aix, where ho 
married Mario 
de Coriolis in 
1581. About 
1605 ho began 
to enjoy court 
favour under 
Henry IV, and 
continued his 
successful car- 
e e r under 
Louis XIII. Deeply alfoctcd by 
the death of his son in a duel, 1627, 
commemorated in a fine sonnet, 
he died in Paris, Oct. 16, 1628. 
Malherbe’s work was chiefly done 
in his later years, addressed to 
court patrons or celebrating public 
events. The odes and stanzas are 
laboriously finished and technically 
correct, but lack poetic inspiration. 
He attempted to rid literary 
French of all words that might 
reduce its clarity, e.g. technical, 
foreign, and dialect terms. His 
rules for poetry, especially those 
relating to versification, had a pro- 
found effect on its development 
for more than a century. Notable 



Francois de Malherbe, 
French poet 


among his writings was his Con- 
solation a M. du Perier, 16t)2. 

Mali (Skt., garland). Indian 

gardener caste. The Marathi name 
is Marar. Numbering some tavo 
millions, they arc small and dai'k. 
Their earliest occupation was 
growing flowers for use in Hindu 
ritual, and in mochu'ii rimes th(‘y 
have virtually monopolised market- 
gardening from tlio Punjab to 
Mysore. 

Malibran, Maria FffiMoiTK 

(1808-36). French opera singer. 
Born in Paris on March 24, 1808, 

H h (') w a H a 
d a u g h t (' I- o f 
t h e sing r 
Manuel Gareia 
(q.v.), w a s 
i.rain(‘d as a 
singer in Italy, 
and imuh^ her 
first apfieiir- 
a,nce in fi’he 
B a r 1) r o f 
M V i 1 1 e , in 
London, 1 825. Aftci* an instant suc- 



M. F. Malibran, 
French singer 


cess she wiuit with luu’ fiither to 
America, wluu'e slu'. nuuh^ an un- 
happy marriages with a Fnmeh 
menshaut, and in 1827 nfliiirned to 
sing at th(H Theatre des Italiims in 
Paris. Giftc'-d with powiu’s of 
acting as well as a fine voice, she 
was one of the most popular 
singers of her day. Divoriuvl from 
Malibran, hIk^ marriiHl (3 uu'I(\m de 
Bfiriot, a Ikdgian violinist, 1835. 
She (lied in Manelusster, 8ept. 23, 
IS, 36, at rile age of twenty-iugbt. 

Malic Acid. HuliHtaiK'.i'i dis- 
covored by Selnwlo in 1785, in 
gooselierries and unripe apples. It 
has Hubseciuently Ix^en shown to 
ho widely distrilmriHl in the jine(\4 
of plants, and may be pix'pared 
from the binTies ol' mountain ash 
(*SW;74<s‘ (tumparia), eolhuitod just 
l)efo)‘e they bc^gin to redden, fi’he 
juice of the berries is t^xpresscvl, 
milk of liim^ addinl, and iho cal- 
cium malaiic, wliiidi siipamtes as a 
white sandy iiowcUu’, is eoll(‘ct(H.l, 
washed, and (huiomixiscal with hot 
dilute nitric acid. On cooling, the 
malic acid crystallises out. Chemi- 
cally it may be obtained by partial 
reduction of tartaric acid or by the 
catalytic oxidation oflxuizene. 

Malice. Ttuan used in English 
law. It may nu^an eithesr actual ill- 
will fornu^d against ajiother in the 
mind of tho person charged with 
malice ; or th(^ doing of some kind 
of deliberat(^ act so injurious to an- 
other that the law will imply evil 
intent. Thus in munhu*, malice 
aforethought is rcc|uiro(i ; this 
has a technical meaning, including 
not only the dolil)erat<‘- intent to 
kill tho murdered person, but also 
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the making of a ‘‘ suicide pact ” or 
the infliction of a wound likely to 
cause death or grievous hodily 
harm, oven though neitlujr was 
intended. 

In libel, the deliberate act of 
writing causes the law to j)resuTne 
malice ; but not so in slander. 
When a libel or slander is proved 
to have been written or uttered on 
a privileged occasion, e.r/. W’hen 
giving a servant’s character, ex- 
press malice must be proved. It 
used to be thought that, an act law- 
ful in itself might become unlawful 
if it were done maliciously, but the 
house of lords repelled this doctrine 
in the trades union case of Allen v. 
Flood, 1898. /S'ce Libel ; blander. 

Malicious Damage. A legal 
term meaning damage done to 
property wilfully and purposely, as 
distinct from an act done in ignor- 
ance or by accident. If, in order to 
assert a claim of right, damage is 
done to property, it is not malicious 
unless the damage done is in excevss 
of what was necessary to assert the 
claim. Sometimes malicious dam- 
age is a felony, e.f/. damage to sea- 
walls, canals, rc\scrvoirH, docks, 
etc., sometimes merely an olTcnce 
punishable by line by a magis- 
trate’s court. 

Malicious Prosecution. Term 


prove a negative, namely, that 
therci was no reasonable or probable 
clause for the [)rosec>ition, and this 
is to be decuded by the judge and 
not the jury. He must also prove 
that ho was acq uitted of the charge, 
and that the prosecutor acted 
maliciously, f.e. not in exercise ol' 
a real right, and not honestly, but 
from temper, or from acdual ill- 
will. b'ee Malice. 

Malignant Disease (Lat. malhj- 
nuH, evil). Term applied to any 
virulent manifestation, usually 
ending fatally, of a disease ordi- 
narily simple, c.f/. scarlet fever ; but 
a cancerous growth of some typo 
is usually uuderstood. This is 
characterised by rapid progress, 
power to infiltrate into neighbour- 
ing tissues, and a tcndeucy to 
foi'iu secondary deposits in other 
organs, the cells being carried by 
the lymphatic or blood stream ; 
also by its termination in the dmith 
of the victim. 

Malignant Pustule. Name for 
the boil-like sore wdiich marks the 
site of entrance of the bacillus of 
aiithra.x {q.v.). 

Malignants. Term lirst used by 
the ])arliamenlariatis, as in the 
(Hrand Kcmonstrance, of the ad- 
visers of Iving Charles I in his 


struggle with parliament, blrafford 
and Laud were named as the chief 
of these malignants. Ev'entually 
th(^ term came to be applied to all 
supfiortcrs of the king. 

Malindi, Idarbour in Kenya 
Colony. It is (it) m. JSl.F. of 
Mombasa by sea, at the mouth of 
the Sabaki river. The town was 
once the (;apital of Fortuguose K. 
Africa, and during the Arab f)eriod 
was of considerable importance. 
Kubber is cultivated in the area. ; 


from the port maize, copra, and 
cotton are exporLed. 

Malines oa Mkoiilin (Flemish, 
MecJiehn). Fifth town of Belgium, 
in the prov. of Antwerp. It is 13 m. 



Maliaes arms 


by rly. N.N.E. of 
ih'ussels, and lies 
in flat country 
on the rive r 
D y I 0 , t h e 
bra n c h s o f 
which intersect 
tlu‘ town. It is 
a busy rly. junc- 
tion, with i‘x- 


tcmsivt' rly. (uigineeriug sheds, and 
has furniture making, printing, 
and eariK't and lace making, and 
other textile^ industri(\s, but is best 


known as thi^ cccjh'siastieal (iapital 
of B(*lgiuni and si^at of tlu* arch- 
bishop-primate. 


used in English law for the prefer- 
ring of a criminal prosecution, or > 
the presentation of a bankruptcy ^ 
petition, maliciously and without H 
reasonable or probable cause. In ^ | 
an action for damages for such a 
prosecution the plainlilf must |‘fc 


p -'re' 'L' 
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Mahnes, Belgium. Cathedral of S. Rombold, 14th~16th cent. Top, Cloth 
Hall ; right-hand part 14th cent., left-hand Gothic part rebuilt after 1918 

from a 16th cent, design 




Tht‘. catlu'tlral of 
S. Rombold is a 
noble Gothic build- 
ing, built about 
^ I 1300-12, but re,- 

m()dell(‘d during the 
I I4th-U)th centuries. 

] i fl’be gixuit W. tower 

(318 Ft.), begun in 
was m^ver 
I completed. d’lie 

ini.erior (uintains a 
larg(' albarpic'W' by 

Van Dyck and other 

pietures. Among 
many cburcbes are thosi^ of S. John, 
I5th ccuitury, iind Notre Dame, 
founded 1255 and rebuilt in the 
l()th century, both (iontaiuing paint- 
iugs by Rubens, and tlu^ Baroqim 
churches of Notre Damedu Val-(les- 
Lis, 1002-1715, the Grand Beguin- 
age, Notre Dame d’Hanswyk, and 
818. Peter and Paul, 1077. The 
palais do justice is a pictures(,iue 
group of Gothic and Rcuaissancie 
buildings. On the Grande Flaci^, 
with characteristic Flemish gabled 
houses, stands the Cloth Hall, com- 
pleted 1320 (now town ball). 

After Charlemagne, Maliiuiscamo 
to Lotharingia 915, umhu’ the rule 
of the bishops of Liege. Having 
developed a C(‘rtain stremgth and 
indepo,ndenc(^ and fought the 
count of Flanders to whom the 
bishop had ceded his riglits, it was 
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incorporated with Burgundy in 
1384. A period of prosperity 
followed, and under Margaret of 
Austria as siadhahler, MaUues was 
the virtual capital of the Nether- 
lands, 1507-30. In 1559 it bi'canie 
the seat of an archbishop. A 
famous holder of that office was 
Cardinal Mercier during the First 
G-reat War. The town suffered 
several bombardments during both 
Great Wars, hut its main treasures 
survived. In the Second Great War, 
it was liberated by' the British 
without fighting on Sept. 4, 1944, 
during their spectacular week’s ad- 
vance from the Seine to Antwerp. 
Pop. (1955 est.) G3,300. 

Malingering (Fr. maUmjre, 
sickly). Feigning illness, either 
from hysteria, or from the hope of 
escaping disagreeable duty as in 
W'ar, or in postponing return to 
work in the hope of drawing 
compensation pay. There is 
generally some basis for the symp- 
toms complained of. In cases 
associated with payment of com- 
pensation, the cure is often the 
settling of the claim. The experi- 
enced consultant, by reason of 
knowledge of his special branch of 
medicine, and by the use of instru- 
ments, can usually decide whether 
the sy^mptoms recounted are 
possible or probable or inconsistent 
with known medical facts. 

Malinowski, Bronislaw (1884- 
1942). A British anthropologist. 
Born in Cracow, April 7, 1884, he 
studied at the universities of 
Cracow and Leipzig, and at the 
London School of Economics. 
From 1914 onwards he visited 
New Guinea, N.W. Melanesia, and 
S. and E. Africa where he carried 
out research among native tribes. 
His studies of the ethnology and 
ethnography of the Mexican In- 
dians emphasised the cultural 
effect on primitive tribes of their 
contacts with more advanced 
peoples. He later adopted British 
nationaUty' and eventually became 
one of the world’s leading antlnop- 
ologists. He left England in 1935) 
to become professor of anthrop- 
ology at Yale, dying at New 
Haven, Conn., U.S.A., May IG, 
1942. His many books include : 
The Family Among the Australian 
Aborigines, 1913 ; Argonauts of 
the Western Pacific, 1922 ; Myth 
in Primitive Psychology, 192G ; 
Sexual Life of Saimges in N.W. 
Melanesia, 1929; The Foundations 
of Faith and Morals, 1930. 

Malinowsky, Rom on Yakov- 
LEVITOH (b. 1899). A Russian 

soldier. Born in Odessa of peasant 
stock, lie served in the First (4reat 
War in a Russian brigade in 


'^1 





R. Y. Malinowsky, 
Russian soldier 


France, and was a corporal when 
in 1917 ho joined the revolu- 
tionaries. He returned to Russia 
^ and been, me 

an ofliecT in 
the Red army; 
despite a short 
spell of retire- 
ment, he rose 
to the rank of 
m a j o r - g e n- 
eral, and in 
1939 W'asconi- 
inandiiig the 
Soviet Gth 
army. His forces fought a success- 
fill delaying action on the Dnieper 
in 1941, and defeated the German 
efforts to relieve Stalingrad in 
1942. In 1943 he commanded the 
troops which rcocciipied Rostov ; 
he took part in the fighting in the 
Ukraine, and entered Bucharest, 
Aug., 1944, where he signed the 
United Nations’ armistice with 
Rumania. He was promoted 
colonel-general and general of 
army in 1943, and marshal of tlic 
Soviet Union in 1944. His troops 
led the drive through Hungary 
into Austria, 19-14-45. In 1941 ho 
received the Order of Lenin, in 
1943 that of Suvorov. In 1957 he 
was made minister of dcrenco. 

Mall, The. London thorough- 
fare. A tree-lined avenue, it runs 
along the N. side of St. James’s 
Park between Admiralty Arch at 
Charing Cross and the (Jiuecu 
Victoria Memorial in front of 
Buckingham Palace. It is used on 
state occasions as a processional 
route, and, like Pall Mall (r/.?'.), 


derives it.s name from the game 
of paille-maille, or pell-mdl, pla.yed 
here in Cliarles H\s tiim*. ft has 
on the N. tlu'. gardmis of (5arlioii 
FI IN 0 Terrace, th(^ Duke of York’s 
Steps h'adiiig to Wahu-loo Place, 
and the gardens of Marlborough 
House, St. .raines’s Palaei^ and 
Lancaster Housi'. aSFc Admiralty 
Arch ; St. .lames’s I’ark. 

Mallaby-Deeley, Sin Harry 
(lS()3~f937). British rmanciiw and 
politician. l>orn Oct. 27, 18(53, son 
of W. C. Dcdey, h(^ was educated 
at Shrewsbury and Trinity College, 
Camliridge. He added the surname 
of Mallaiiy in 1922. 

He was a })romincnt iiimucier 
and a dealer in real ('state. Among 
his oxtiensiv(^ tinaneial operations 
was the i urehasi' from t he duke of 
Bedford of (k)vent (farden, 1913, 
for a Slim e.veei'diiig £1,750, ()()(). 
Shortly aftt'r the First (h'eat War, 
when tailoring prices appe^arod 
' xeessiv(j, lie iiromoted a scheme 
for the ndailing of men’s ready- 
made suits at a low price : an 
imterpris(^ rio)uted to hav(^ cost 
him £()0,()0() ; his tiiiloring slio[) in 
the Strand \va,s well known. Cou- 
s(Tvativ(^ M.Ih for Harrow', 1910- 
18, and E. Willesdon, 1918-22, 
he was eremted a. liaronet in 1922. 
He died Fel). d, 1937. 

Mallard, (hmmon wild dimk of 
Gimt Britain and the N. liemi- 
sphm'c. In, the mah^ t.lie head and 
m^ck an^ glossy gri'en, the hi'oast 
chestnut, the und(*rpa,rts greyisli 
whit(‘, and the wings rellt'ct a 
metallic violet hue. The bt'ak is 
greenish yidlow, the legs and feet 



The Mall, London. View along the avenue from Bucking- 

occasion of the Victory Parade, June 
1946. In the foreground is the Queen Victoria, memorial 


H'd. After the 
breeding time 
the colours are 
less bright. The 
lemalt^ is smaller 
ami has mottled 
hrown and buff 
plumage. Thu 
mallard brecals in 
most nd.ired dis- 
tricts of (U). Jhi- 
taiu that are near 
towator; butgreat 
ninnlau's are wiu- 
t«'r migrants. It 
leeds upon plants, 
snails, worms, 
and inHce,tH, and 
usually nests in a 
hollow of the 
ground near tlic 
lalge of a rivin* or 
pond, but some- 
times in a tree. 
Most of the do- 
mesticated ducks 
arc (I CSC ended 
from the mallard. 
-S'ee Buck. 
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Mallarm6 , St ha ne (1842-“ 
98). Frencli poet. Bom in Baris 
on March 18, 1842, Mallarme was 


ilfei 


Stephan^ Mallarm6, 
French poet 


on March 18, 1842, Mallarme was 

f|^| 18()2^on\m,rds 

reviews, 

A. Poo s The 
Raven, 1875, other of Poe’s poetry 
in 1888, issued his beautiful 
L’Apres-midi d’un Paune in 1870, 
and collected poems in 1887. 
The recognized leader of the 
S^unbolists, Mallarme exercised 
great influence on the rising gen- 
eration of French poets. After 
his retirement from teaching in 

1892, ho published Vers et Prose, 

1893, and Divagations, 1897, He 
died at Valvins, near Fontaine- 
bleau, Sept. 9, 1898. Flis Vens do 
Circonstance, a collection which 
shows his delicate craft.srnan.ship, 
appeared in 1920. Con, suit French 
Proliles, E. Gosse, 1905 ; The 
Symbolist Movement in Literature, 
A. Symons, 2nd ed. 1908. 

Malleability. A physical pro- 
perty. Malleable materials can be 
deformed permanently in all direc- 
tions normal to a permanent com- 
pression strain without any rup- 
ture of the mateu'ial. 

This pro^Jcrty is particularly 
important in such processes as the 
forging, pre.ssing, and rolling {q.v.) 
of metals and metal alloys, many 
of which are malleable in varying 
degrees Probably the most malle- 
able metal is gold which can bo 
hammered out to thickncHses of 
the order of one-300, 000th part of 
an inch. Some metals are malleable 
only at temperatures above their 
recrystallisation temperature (q.v.) 
and a few only at temperatures 
below their re crystallisation tem- 
perature, the former because of 
cold shortness and the latter be- 
cause of hot, or red, shortness. 
Some metals and materials are 
malleable only over a very limited 
range of temperature. 

Malleco. Inland province of 
Central Chile. It is bounded E. 
and K. by the prov. of Biobio, and 
S. by Cautin. The cliief products 
are wheat, timber, and cattle. Gold 
is found. The capital is Angol, 
70 m. by rly. S.S.E. of Con- 
cepcion. Area, 5,511 sq. m. Pop. 
(1952) 159,419. 

Mallee Scrub (Eucalyptus dum- 
osa). Species of eucalyptus, a 
native of Australia. The root forms 


a flat disk about 3 ft. acro.ss and 
8 or 10 ins. thick, known to the 
colonists as a “scab.'*’ From its 
underside munerous rootlets de- 
scend until they reach moisture, 
often to a depth of ov(U' 30 ft. 
l^rom the U])per sidt'. there are 
many slender steins 14 or 15 ft. 
long, bearing dense clusters of 
Icav'es at the summits. The .scruh 
extends monotonoii.sly over nuiny 
miles of the dry plains, hut the 
rootlets, cut into lengths, yield a 
sup])ly of drinkabl(‘, fluid. 

Malleson, (William) Miles (b. 
1888). British actor. Boru at 
Croydon, Surrey, May 25, 1SS8, he 
went to Emmanuel, Cambridge, 
then studied at tho R.A. D.A. Ho 
made his first stage a])peara,nco at 
Liverpool, 1911, Ids iinst Loudon 
appoarauco 1913. Ho was specially 
Hucce.ssful in8hake.speariaii comedy 
parts, cjj. Agucehook, Quince, 
Poloniiis. A member of John 


Milos Malleson, 
British actor 


Gielgml’s co., , 

1944-45, ho I ; ; 

also had several , 

.season. s with j , F K- ' 

the Old Vic co. j J ' 

His English I 
versions of 

the Old Vic Milos Malleson, 
ropertiory. He British actor 

also appeared with s»ie(‘,eHH in films, 
e.g. Kind Hcj}*rts and (foronets and 
Tho Captain’s Paradise- 

Mailing. Name of a parish and 
market town and of a village in 
Kent, England. West Mailing, or 
Town Mailing, is 5 m. W. of Maid- 
stone, on the Pilgrims’ Way (<7./’.), 
with a rly. station. 1 1 is notable for 
the ruins of an abbey founded for 
a community of Benedictine nimH 
by Bishop Gundtilf in 109(1, and 
partly rebuilt in 1738. Near by is 
^St. Leonard’s Tower, built about 
1070, The village of E. Mailing has 
an old church. For the horticul- 
tural research statiou, -sre East 
Mailing. 

Mallock, William II UHHELL 
(1849-1923). British author. A 

nephew of J. A. Froude, he v-as 

educated privately ami at Balliol 
Cfollege, Oxford. He first at- 
tracted atten- 
tion with a 
s e m i - p h i 1 o - 
sophical satire. 
The Now Re- 

public, 1877- 
Later hooks, 
aiming at ex- 

posing thefalla- 

W. H. MaUock, radical, 

Brifiis'k author* socialist, and 



secularist ideas, include Social 
Equality, 1882 ; Labour and the 
Popular Wei tare, 1893 ; Aristo- 
cracy and Evolution, 1898; Social 
Reform, 1914 ; and The Limits 
of Pure Democracy, 1918. He 
also wrote noveds and ]\l(‘morie.s 
of Ijife and Ijitc'raturc, 1920. He 
(lied, April 2, 1923. 

Mallory, George !HHGn(1887- 
1924). British inoimtaincer, A 
nuunber t)f the EveuNsl expeditions 
of 1922 and 
1924, he lost 
his lifii in an 
attempt with 
Andrew Iia'iiu^ 
to reach the 
summit. They 
were last s(am 
at 28,23f) ft. 
on flunc 8. It 
i.s not Iviiown if 
they achi(wod 
their ol>jeet be- 
fore they died. (Cormilt Tho Epic 
of Mount Everest, Sir F. Young- 
husband, 192G.) Sir Trafford Leigh 
Leigh-Mallory (q.v.) wars a younger 
brother. 

Mallow (J\I(ilra). Genus of herbs 
of the family Malvaceae, '’.fhey are 
natives of Europe, tem])erate Asia, 
and N. Africa. They ha^^e large, 
lobed, or divided leaves, and showy 
rose, purple, or white flowers. The 
fruit is a ring of large seeds, each 
iu a leathery shcdl. The eommon 
mallow (ili. si/lveslrL'i) has a ste.m 
two or three ft. in ludght, with 
lobed leaves and blue-pit rplc flow- 
ers. Musk mallow (M. niosckatn) 
has the leaves divided into slender 
segments, and pale rosy flowers. 
Marsh mallow (Altham adicmalw) 
belongs to a separate genus which 
includes tho hollyhock. 

Mallow. Market town, urban 
(list., and ri^sort of co. Cork, Irish 
Republic. It stantls on the Black- 
water, 21 m. from Cork, with a 
stallion ou the state rly. It has a 
mimu’al spring, for which there is a 
pump-room, and tluu'e arc ruins of 
a cfisih^ onc(^ Ixdonging to tho 1)(‘8- 
uionds. The iudustries an^ tanning 
and milling, while the town is tho 
C(‘ntv(‘. for an agrietdtural district 
and for salmon fishing. It has a 
large sugar-bt^ct factory, with 1,000 
(•‘mploye('s. The town was .seriously 
damaged by lire in Sept., 1920, as 
tho reault of reprisjils for tho action 
of some insurgcuits who raided tho 
barraoks and shot dead a sergeant 
of tho 17th Lancers. The shooting 
of several railwaymcn hero in Jan., 
1921, led to the thre^at of a rly. 
strike in England, averted by the 
appointment of a military court of 
inquiry. Market days, Tuos. and 
Fri. Pop. (1951) 5,504. 



G. L. Mallory, 
Britisli mountaineer 
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M ALMO 



Malm. Geological term used in 
Germany to denote the Upper 
Jurassic beds — Oxford Clay to Pur- 
beck. See Jurassic System. 

Malmaison. Chateau of France, 
in the dept, of Seine-et-Oise. It 
lies 4 m. S.E. of St. Germain-en- 
Laye, and 6 m. by tram from Paris. 
The chateau, dating from the early 
17th century, but rebuilt under 
Napoleon I, is famous as the re- 
sidence of the Empress Josephine 
(g.r.), who died here in 1814. For 
some years the property of Queen 
Christina of Spain, it was bought 
by Napoleon III. In 1900 it was 
given to the nation by D. Osiris. 

Malmedy. Town and district of 
Belgium. The town is 25 m. S. 
of Aix-la-ChapeUe on the river 
Warche, and lies amid steep, 
wooded hiUs. It has a population 
of 5,000, mostly Walloons, who 
are chiefly employed in tanneries 
and paper mills. The dist. covers 
an area of 318 sq. m., with a pop. 
of 37,000, of whom 9,500 are 
Walloons. The staple industry is 
dairy farming. With the adjoin- 
ing dist. of Eupen {q.v.), Malmedy 
was given to Prussia in 1814. By 
the treaty of Versailles, 1919, 
Germany renounced in favour of 
Belgium all rights and title over 
the two dists., in which a plebiscite 
was permitted. Only 62 persons 
voted against annexation, of whom 
43 were German officials, and 
Malmedy was reunited to Belgium 
Jn Sept., 1920. 

Malmedy was occupied by the 
Germans on May 10, 1940, and on 
May 18 was reincorporated into 
Germany. The town, liberated 
by troops of the U.S. 1st Army on 
Sept. 12, 1944, was hotly con- 
tested during the German Ardennes 
offensive in Dec., being severely 
bombed in error by U.S. aircraft 
while actually occupied by Allied 
forces. The Germans failed to re- 
take the town. See map in 
p. 566. 

Malmesbury. Borough and 
market town of Wiltshire. It 
stands on the Avon, 17 m. W. of 

Swindon. ^ Th^e 

lllli II illl helm, which was 
I J part of the 

vltWr^ / church of a 

\ V y Benedictine ab- 
bey. Mainly 12th- 

century, it is no- 
Malmesbury arms ted for its beau- 
tiful Norman porch. There is a 
market cross of the 16th century 
in the market place. The tovn 
has a trade in agricultural pro- 
duce, and has factories manu- 


facturing electri- 
cal and electronic 
equipment. 
Malines bury grew 
up round the 
abbey, which de- 
veloped from a 
hermitage found- 
ed by an Irish 
missionary 
named Maildulf, 
hence Malmes- 
bury. The mag- 
nificent monastic 
buildings, ol 
which little re- 











I" ' 


.Tj ,k.>. 




mams were Malmesbury, 
erected about 
this time, and in the 12th century 
a castle was built here. Malmes- 
bury was long known for its manu- 
facture of cloth. Fairs and mar- 
kets were granted to the citizens, 
and the town was separately re- 
presented in parliament, 1295- 
1885. Pop. (1951) 2,509. 

Malmesbury, Jaimes Habris, 
1st Earl of (1746-1820). British 
diplomatist. Born at Salisbury, 
April 21, 1746, the son of James 
Harris, M.P. and author, he was 
educated at Winchester and Ox- 
ford, and in 1768 began a long 
diplomatic career. He was first at 
Madrid : was minister at Berlin, 
1772-76, at St. Petersburg, 1777- 
83, and at The Hague, 1783-88. 
In 1788 he was made a baron and 
in 1800 an earl. He died Nov, 21, 
1820, and was succeeded by his 
son James Edward (1778-1841). 
His Diaries and Correspondence 
were edited by the 3rd earl of 
Malmesbury, 1844, who also pub- 
lished a volume of his grand- 
father’s letters, 1870. 

Malmesbury, James Howard 
Harris, 3rd Earl of (1807-89). 
British politician. The son of the 
2nd earl, he was born March 
25, 1807, and educated at Eton 
and Oriel College, Oxford. In 
1841 he entered the house of com- 
mons as M.P. for Wilton, but in 
the same year he became a peer. 
Attached to the Tory party, he 
was foreign minister in the short 
ministries of 1852 and 1858-59. 
From 1866 to 1868 he was lord 
privy seal, as he was from 1874-76. 
In 1884 he published his Memoirs 
of an Ex-Minister. He died May 1 7, 
1889, and was succeeded by his 
nephew Edward James (1842-99). 
The 5th earl, James Edward (1872- 
1950), was chairman of the London 
Hospital Saturday fund 1921-38. 
His son William James (b. 1907) 
succeeded as 6th earl. 

Malmesbury, William of 
(c. 1093-c. 1143). English chroni- 
cler. A monk of Malmesbury, ho 


Malmesbury, Wiltshire. The abbey from the south 


passed most of his adult life tlioro. 
Having studied the work of Bede, 
ho began to write an account ol 
the history of England, the Gesia 
Regum, di^dieaUal to his friend, 
Robert, earl of Gloucester, the 
narrative being continued to 1142 
in his Historia Novella. He also 
wrote a Gesta Pontalicurn Ang- 
lorum. William is probably the 
best extant authority for the 
reigns of the Norman tings. 

Malmgren, Finh (1895-1928). 
Swedish meteorologist. Born at 
Falun, ho became assistant pro- 
fessor at Borno hydrographic in- 
stitute, joining Amundscui in the 
N. Polar basin in 1922, and later 
becoming meteorologist to the 
expedition. He was also meteoro- 
logist to Nobile in the airship 
Italia on the N. Pohj (sxpoclition 
in 1928 anfl was injunM when the 
Italia eraslnul on the ice, May 25, 
1928. To bring helf) he and two 
companions set out for Cape 
North, blit on Juno 15, unable to 
go any Jartluu*, ho induced liis 
companions to go on without him. 
As a memorial of this sacrifice a 
professorship was founded at 
Upp.sala university. 

Malmo. Seaport of Sweden, 
capital of the liin or co. of Mal- 
mdhus. It stands on the Sound, 

almost oppo.sito 

I { Copimhagen, 16 

H m. away. An 
| l important naval 

'11 port and rly. 

^ junction, it has a 

castle, now part- 
ly used as a bar- 

Malma arms 

hall dates from 
1546 and the church of S. Peter 
from the 14th century. The har- 
bour is capacious and well equiiiped 
with docks, warehouses, etc. 
There arc shipbuilding yards, iron- 
works, and breweries, besides fac- 
tories for the production of sugar, 
tobacco, and textiles. A largo 
trade is carried on in timber. 


matches, chalk, cement, and apjri- 
cultural produce. Communica- 
tion is maintained across tlie 
Sound by train ferries, Mahno 
was fortiiied in the Middle Ages, 
and, owing to its position, became 
an important seaport wdicn the 
Baltic trade was at its height, 
during the Hanseatic period. Pop. 
(1956 est.) 209,500. 

Malmohus. A Ian or co. of 
Sweden. The S. half of the penin- 
sula of Scania, it is the scaithern- 







IVlaimo, Sweden. Quays and warehouses on the inner harbour 


church of S. 
Oswald. This was 
restored in the 
1 9th ccnttiry. 
Inhere! was a cas- 
tle h(u-e in the 
Middle x\gcs, and 
liero Pveginald 
Hcbcr (q.v.) was 
horn. Pop. 1,101 . 
'Mioreis aMalpas 
in Cornwall, 2 m. 
from Truro. 


most part and one of the most 1790. He deteeted the Shakespear- Malpighi, Majujioixo (1628-94). 
fertile areas in the country. Mahno ian forgei-ies of William Henry Italian anatomist, fh’: was horn 
is the capital. Area 1,871 sq. m. Ireland (g.v.), and was also one of March 10, 1628, near Bologna. He 
Pop. (1955 est.) 602,000. the first to clony the anthentieity discovered by means of the micro- 

Malmsey, Name given to a of the so-called Rowley poems of scope capillary' circulation, blood 
white or red wine, originally made Ohatterton (q.v.). corpuscles, and important facts 

in Crete or other Greek islands. It Malonic Acid. White crystal- relating to the skin, the kidneys, 
was exported from Na})oli di Mai- line substance discovered in 1858 and the spleen', and ho was adnlit- 
vasia, in the Morea, and from its by Dessaignes. He ])repared it by tedly the father of microscopic 
medieval French name, Malvcsio, oxidising malic acid with potas- anatomy. He used this instrument 
the older form, Malvoisic, is do- sium bichromate. It is best pro- also in botani- 
rived. It is a sweet, luscious, white pared from a mixture of mono- cal research, 
wine of high alcoholic content, and chloracctic acid, potassium carbon- and his Ana- 
is now chiefly produced in the ate, and potassium cyanide. When tomia Plantar- 
Azorea, Canaries, Madeira, Sicily, malonic acid is heated at a high um was ])ub- 
and Sardinia. temperature, carbon dioxide and lishctl by tlu^ 

Malmstone. A local variety of acetic acid result. It is sohihlo in Royal Society. 

Upper Greensand. It is a siliceous water, alcohol, and ether. Malonic He wrote many 
rock, and some hard fine grained ester, which is prepared from the treatises, the 
beds have been used in buildings, acid, is an important agent used in chief being On 
Other varieties have b(‘cn in tie- the synthesis of organic sixhstancos. the Lungs; near- 
mand as firestones for lining lime- Malory, {Sir Thomas {;fl. 1469). ly all xverc^ also 
kilns, etc. English romance writer. According pub. in London. .Died in Rome, 

Maloja OR Malogoia. Mountain to iialc, he was a Welshman, but Nov. 30, 1694. Pron. M'jdpceghee, 
pass of Switzerland in the canton Prof. IGttridgo showed, in Who Malplaquet, Rattlio ok. Allied 
of Grisons. It begins at Bt. Moritz, Was Sir Thomas Malory ?, that ho victory over the French in the War 
and leads to Chiavenna, in the was a knight of Ncwbold Revollin of the Spanish Succession, H(q)t. 1 1, 
prov. of Sondrio, Italy. Lowest of Warwickshire. His Morto d’Arthnr 1709. Slalplaquct is a .French vil- 
the passes between the two eoim- is the most important English lage in the dept, of Nord, 10 m. S. 
tries, with an alt. of 5,940 ft., it prose work written before the ago of Mens. The duke of Marlborough 
descends into the Breguglia valley, of Elizabeth, a compilation and and Prince Eugene, in command of 
the beginning of the Engadinc. free translation mainly from French the allied British and imperial 

Malolos. A town of Luzon, sources of the old Arthurian ro- troops, had been bivouacked oj)po- 
Philipjjine Islands, the capital of manccs, arranged in more or less site the French army of Marshal 
the prov. of Bulaean. A busy trad- connected form. Finished in 1469, Villara for two days, Marlborough 
ing centre, it stands on a channel of it was first printed by Caxton in impatiently awaiting the eonemr- 
the Pampanga delta, N.W. of Man- 1485, and has been many times rcnce of the Dutch envoys to make 
ila, about 5 m. from the sea, and reprinted. The work, which has an attack. On oitluu,’ side over 
close to the Manila rly. Rico is the inilucnced poets, prose- writers, and 90,000 men were engaged, 
chief article of trade. Malolos was artists from Spenser to our own At 9 a.m. the Prussians and Aus- 
chosen as the scat of government time, is in 21 books, A notable trians attacked, but wore resistcM 
during the revolt of the Filipinos modern edition is that of Oskar stubbornly. Not till Maidborough 
against the authority of the U.S. A., Sommer, 3 vols., 1889-91. See had hurled three .British battalions 
1898-99. Pop, est. 26,000. Mortc d’ Arthur. into the fray wertj the French forced 



Malone, Edmund (1741-1812). 
British critic. He was born in 
Dublin, Oct. 4, 1741, and educated 



Edmund Malone, 
British critic 


A/tcr Reunolds 


at Trinity Col- 
lege. He set- 
tled in London 
in 1777, and 
devoted him- 
self to litera- 
ture. He died 
May 25, 1812. 
His great work 
is his edition 
of Shakespeare 
in 10 volumes, 


Malot, Hector Henri (1830- 
1907). hTcnch novelist. Ho was 
born at Ronon, May 20, 1830. In 
1858 he published Victimes d’ 
Amour, the first of a series of novels 
largely presenting the period of 
the {Second Empire. Several of his 
novels were translated into Eng- 
lish, Sans Famille, 1878 (Eng. 
trans.No Relations, 1880) achieving 
wide success. He died July 19, 1907. 

Malpas. Market town of Che- 
shire, England. It is 13 m. S.E. of 
Chester, and has a rly. station. 
Chief building is the Perpendicular 


back. The Royal Irish regiment 
then charged and totally routed 
the Irish brigade in the service of 
Franco, and the battle spread. The 
prince of Orange, on the left, was 
repulsed with overwhelming losses 
by the French ; Eugene aiul Marl- 
borough at the head of their troops 
made an irresistible assault on tlio 
centre and right, and eventually 
the Allies began a general advaneo 
before which the whole Iri-ench 
Ibrcc retired. Marlborough’s own 
losses were too heavy for him to 
follow. In the whole war no battle 
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MALTA 


approached jMalplaquet for its 
fierce fighting and desperate resist- 
ance, the Allies losing 20,000 men 
and the French 12,000. The prin- 
cipal result was that it gave Mons 
to the Allies. 

Malraus:, Andre (b. 1901). 
Frenc'h ^vriter and politician. Born 
Nov. 3, 1901, and educated in 
Paris, he travelled \Tidelv and 
conducted an archaeological ex- 
pedition m Indo-China, 1923-25. 
He served with the government 
army during the Spanish Civil 
War, of which he gave his im- 
pressions in L’Espoir (Eng. trans. 
Bays of Hope). One of the lead- 
ing French novelists of his day, 
he ’i^u’ote among other works Ten- 
tation de rOccident, Les Con- 
querants, La Yoie Roy ale. La 
Condition Huniaine (Eng. trans. 
Man’s Fate), Les Noyers d’Alten- 
hurg. During the Second Great 
War he fought with the tank di- 
vision, 1939-40, w’as imprisoned by 
the Germans, but escaped to what 
was then unoccupied France. 
Here he fought with the maquis, 
and led the Alsace-Lorraine bri- 
gade with the French 1st army in 
the Vosges, 1944-45. He was 
minister of information m the de 
Gaulle government, 1945-46. 

Malstatt-Bnrbach. Industrial 
suburb lying to the N.W. of Saar- 
hriicken (q.v.), on the right bank 
of the Saar. 

Malt. Raw" material of the 
brewer and distiller. It is produced 
by causing the seed-grains of var- 
ious cereals, principally barley, to 
germinate, so converting their 
albumen into diastase, and their 
starch into sugar. When the 
growdh lias been stopped, the malt 


is screened to remove the rootlets 
or sprits,” which contain about 
43 p.c. of digestible carbohydrates 
and albuminoids. Under the name 
of malt-culms or malt-coombs 
these are given as a nourishing 
food to milk-eow's and other cattle. 

Malta. Largest of a group of 
islands hi the Mediterranean which 
form a British territory. It w'as 
- aw^arded the George 

service to the British 
r Common w’ealth in 

\ Second Great 

\ War. It lies 60 m. 

S. of Sicily and ISO 
MaUo ni. from the nearest 

point ot Atriea. An 
important sea-air base it possesses 
three aerodi-omes, an up-to-date 
doclcyard, and a fine double har- 
bour on the E., at Valletta. In 
the First Great War it was an 
Allied base, in particular of the 
French fleet ; over 100,000 British 
w’ounded from Salonica and the 
Dardanelles passed through its 
hospitals, and it heeame knowm as 
the nurse of tlie MedileiTancan, 
For the story of Malta during 
the Second Great War, .vee the 
separate entry following this. 

An irregular oval in sha})e, 
Malta is 17 in. long by about 
9 m. broad, and has an area of 
94-9 sq. m. Off the N.W. lies the 
smaller island of Gozo, with an 
area of 25-9 sq. m, Comino and 
some islets are attached to Malta. 
The population of the islands was 
estimated in 1955 as 314,000. 

Both Malta and Gozo, com- 
posed mainly of limestone, have 
an irregular and rocky surface. 
Some 45,000 ac;res of land arc 


under cultivation ; the soil, though 
shallow, is rich in pliosphates 
w'hich render it fertile. Chief pro- 
ducts are [lotatoes, onions, oranges, 
grapes and fig.s, wdieat and barley. 
Goats, pigs, and sheep arc reared. 
Malta can produce ea(‘.h year 
enough food for its population for 
100 days only. The coastline, 
except on the S.W., is imieh 
indented, the chief bays being, on 
the N.E., Mclleha, 8t. Ihuil’s, and 
the double indentation formed by 
the promontory on which Val- 
letta, the capital, is built ; on the 
S.E., Marsa Scirocc.o. The climate 
is mild and healthy in winter, warm 
in summer. 

The principal occupations of the 
inhabitants are agricudiuro and 
services rendered in H.M. dock- 
yard and for the navy, Die army, 
and the R.A.F. The Brit ish govt., 
as the largest onqiloyer of laliour, 
keeps Maltese economy function- 
ing. Minor manufaeijires include 
beer, lace, (Hitton, eigarelles, pipes, 
filigree. Soft linu^stone, cut with 
axes and used to build Malta’s 
houses, is the island’s only mineral. 

Rain fall averagers IS ins. a year. 
Water is stored in muhuground 
galleries, into which the rain per- 
colates. The supply is inadequate 
for all needs. 

The Maltese languag(‘, Berber- 
Semitie in origin but having 
Phoenician words, assimilaied 
Arabic idiom, and has continually 
absorbed many European, includ- 
ing English w"ords. 

Early History ol the Island 

Malta ((oniains some remarkable 
mcgalithic aanci-uarios (e.r/. Hal 
Tarxion) of the Neolilhic period 
(3rd millonium b.o.), with oriental 
affinities. These shrines foil into 
disuse wiuux ncwcoimu’s, porha[)H 
from S. Italy, cnici*(xl Malta in the 
2nd milloiuum. Later arrivals 
were in turn Phoenicians, c. 1000 
B.O., and Greeks, 8th century. 
Carthage conquered the island in 
480 B.c. The Romans iiurncd the 
Carthaginians out during the 
Second Punic War atid the island 
prospered xmdor Roman rule. 
St. Paul’s Bay is the tiraditional 
site of the shipwu'cck of the apostle 
in A.D. 58 (Acts 27). 

Malta was ravaged by the 
Vandals and Goths in the 5th 
century a.d. They wore driven 
out by Bcliaariua, who attached 
it to the Byzantine empire. North 
African Arabs established them- 
selves hero in 870. In 1090 the 
Arabs WDro expelled by Roger 
the Norman, Count of Sicily, with 
a handful of men, the island thus 
becoming a dependency of Sicily, 
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and like Sicily paw, sing by marriage 
to the house of Hohenstaulen. On 
the extinction of that houscg soon 
after 1250, Peter king of Aragon 
secured Malta. The Aragonese 
kings recognized the pri\dleg(\s 
of local govt, granted to the island 
by Count Roger the Norman, and 
set up a popular council. As a 
Spanish dependency JMalta became^ 
part of the inheritance of Charles 
V and in 1530 that sovereign gave 
it to the knights of S. tiohn oi' 
Jerusalem, who, drivaui i'rom 
Rhodes by the Turks, sought a 
new home. When the Turks laid 
siege to Malta in May, 1505, it 
was strenuously defencied by th(i 
knights, led by their grand master 
John Parisot do la Valctte and 
assisted by Maltese troops, of 
whom 6,000 perished. The Turks 
withdrew on Sept, 8, 1565. On that 
day in 1943 the surrender signed 
by Italy on Sept. 3 came into 


routes. I\Ialta is also tlu^ base of 
the British Mtaliterranean fh'ct. 

Under British protection, Malta 
wa,s governed as a crown colony 
under the (lolonial othcc^ with 
various forms of repri'sentatiN'e 
council to assist the governor, that 
of I8S7 b(Mng th(‘ most liberal. It 
was re])laced in P.XIO by a more 


to th(‘. exclusion of MalU'so. From 
193d Malic'se heeamt^ the language 
ol' th(^ law courts, and was taught 
in the university (which has an 
avinvigi^ of 250 stmhmts). Sub- 
sefjiimit. constit ut ions under crown 
colony rules to which the island 
Imd reverted, madc^ English and 
Malt(‘S(^ tlui odieiaJ langiiagi's. The 
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Malta. Fort San Salvatore, a point in the Cottonera Lines (1668), part of the 
great system of fortifications constructed by the Knights of Malta. Top, Grand 

Harbour at Valletta, from Kalkara 


effect, and the dual victory is now 
celebrated in Malta on that day, 
the feast of Our Lady of Victories, 
which is Malta’s national day. 

The knights ofB. John fortilied 
Malta and built many auberges, 
palaces, and churclu'S, but in 1708 
the effete grand master Hompi‘seh, 
yielding to the defection of the 
French knights, stirrenderod the 
island to Napoleon without a 
fight. Three months later the 
Maltose rose against the Frendt, 
who in 1800 capitulated to 
British, Maltese, and Neapolitan 
forces. In 1814 the treaty of Paris 
ratified the cession of the Maltose 
Is. to Groat Britain, a cession 
made at the exi)licit request of the 
Maltese people. With tlie opening 
of the Suez canal in 1869 Malta 
became an important coaling 
station on the great trade route 
between Great Britain, India, 
Australia, New Zealand, and the 
Far East. With the development 
of air transport, she became a 
staging post on the empire air 


restricted one. At the end of tlu^ 
First Great War, Malta huITci’chI 
from unr(‘st and mild rioi.s, and in 
1021 was granted re.Hponsible 
govcirnmenti undcu- the Ameu-y- 
M liner c-onstitution, togel hta* with 
a grant in aid of a, fiuarier of a 
million .sterling. Tluu'e was an 
elected legislative asscunbly of 32 
members and a senate! of 17, 
Local alTairs wore the concern of 
the prime minister- and his cabimfi-., 
imijcrial interests atid defences 
bei iig reserved to the crown. Umhu- 
Rolf-govornraent, education and 
communications im))rove(l and tlu'. 
Maltese language finally sup- 
planted the Italian, wdiich luul 
been imported by Sicilian notaries 
at the time of the knighi s. Fascist 
interference in Malta’s domestic 
affairs in a struggle to Italianise 
Malta on the jiart of Mussolini was 
strongly resisted by the Maltese 
people and ended in 1933 in the 
withdrawal of the constitution of 
1921, under which Italian and 
English were the official languages 


MacDonald c’onstitutioii of 1039 
created an a,(lvisory council of 
government, e.otisist.iug of i<ui 
c‘I(‘et(al, two noniinalml, ariul eight 
oflieial meml)(‘rs, of which the 
goviu'iior w'as })i'eHi(lent ; and the 
gov(!rnor\s ex(‘(!ul iva‘. council in- 
cluded two ehaittul nuunbers. '‘rhis 
form ol'govi. funelioiual (hrougli- 
out till! I8(‘(!()ii(l Gresali Whir. A 
lU'W e.oastitution, n^storiiig aiidi)- 
nomy in local maiters, i)romiHed 
in rJuly, 1013, e.a,m(^ into ellcc'.t 
iScpti. 22, 1047. Tilt! first parlia-- 
meut uiuh'i’ this was o}K!u<!d by the 
duke of Gk)U(,‘es(i(!r, Nov. 10; 
Jjabour h(!ld 24 out of -K) s(!a.tH, 
four piirtics, iiududiiig a nallonalist 
pro- Italian ])Jirty with H(!V(m 
m(Mubt!i'H, Hha.riug tlu! othi!rs. fi'hc 
a-KM(‘rnbly nu!t in tlu! 17th ctuili. 
hall ol“ W. Miduu!! and S. Georgt!, 
still standing though (lamagt!d by 
bhist from (iiiemy bombs. 

'Idle Briiiish govt, ma-dt! a free 
gran!' of £10,000,000 to Malta in 
1912 to help in the n'.eonstniction 
of bomb-damaged buildings, and 
j)rovid(!d food Hubsidies of 
£2,000, 000 a year during tlu! bust 
slages of tlu! war to kc!(‘p down the 
t!()Ht of living. Damage to stshool 
buildings aiiul inertaise in })()p. 
halted the elTorl, nuidt! to stamp 
out illiticracy ; 55 p.e. of the 

pt!oplc are unablt! to rtiad or write. 

Malta and llu! 
I\rediliOri'aiu!au Raets H. N. Bradhvy, 
11)12 ; Mtill.a, ItHCUuinn a.nd Worth, 
J. A. IG'ble, 11)18; Ma,lta. of tli(! 
ICnights, L. M. 8(!h(!au(rliora, 11)22; 
Malta, Uu' Ishuuls a.?ul t.lu'ir 
History, T. Zaimniti, 2u(l eil. 1929; 
Malta, Sir Harry Jailo!, 11)‘19 ; 
Financial a,tid Ihionoroie tStii'uetun! 
ol' the Malti'no Islands, Bir Gt!orgc 
Bchust.or, lost). 
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MALTA IN THE SECOND GREAT 

The Hon. M. E. Strickland, Editor, The Times of Malta 

The stubborn and heroic defence put up during 1940-43 by Malta, 
isolated British island in a hostile Mediterranean, is here vividly 
desenhed by one who shared in it 


In 1939 there were two schools 
of thought regarding the strategic 
value of Malta in the event ol a 
declaration of war hy the Axis on 
Great Britain and France ; one, 
that Malta would be tom from the 
empire, the other that Malta 
could and would be defended. The 
chief protagonist of the second was 
Lord Strickland, prime minister of 
Malta and leader of the elected 
majority ni the council of govt. 

After the Munich crisis it was de- 
cided to strengthen Malta’s de- 
fences. A.A. guns were dispatched 
from Great Britain, and the cut- 
ting of deep rock shelters in the 
dockyard area began in 1939. 
Malta came under the French zone 
of Mediterranean responsibility, 
and the air defence was to be sup- 
plied from bases at Bizerta. 

From Sept., 1939, to June 19, 
1940, after the first anxiety as to 
whether Italy would fight or not 
was allayed, Malta continued on 
its peace-time level, save that the 
fleet had sailed and only sub- 
marines remained. Maltese traders 
imported stocks of wheat, other 
food, and fuel. Some surface 
shelters were built. 

In May, 1940, Gen. Sir William 
Dobbie became acting- govern or, 
an appointment confirmed when 
his predecessor, Gen. Sir Charles 
Bonham-Carter, was invalided out 
of the army. On June 8 the Mal- 
tese quisling Carlo Mallia broad- 
cast from Romo that he and his 
friends were coming to liberate 
their Maltese brothers from the 
British yoke. A wave of anger 
swept the island. Anti-Italian 
demonstrations took place in 
Valletta, and in the towns and 
villages. Mussolini’s declaration of 
war at 5 p.ra. on the 10th relieved 
the tension. Malta waited, but not 
for long. The French air defence 
she should have had was not there. 

The First Air Attacks 

At 6.45 a.m. on June 11 came 
the first air attack, followed 
through the day by seven succes- 
sive waves. The guns blazed back. 
Anger surmounted fear. Casualties 
w'ere far fewer than had been anti- 
cipated : the solid stone houses 
stood up to the 500-lb. Italian 
bombs. Admiral Sir Wilbraham 
Ford organized the dockyard de- 
fence battery. Evacuees poured 
out from the three dockyard cities 
to the inland towns and villages. 
Air attack continued. Malta put 


on a stoical mood almost over- 
night ; it was not to yield as the 
months passed. Four British 
Gladiators took the air, plunged in 
among the Italian marauders, and 
shot some down. One Gladiator 
was lost. The three others, which 
became known as Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, fought on. The A.A, 
guns, manned by Maltose gunners 
and gunners fromlthe U.K., also 
took their toll of the enemy. Aug. 
brought six Hurricanes as rein- 
forcements from Great Britain, 
sent despite her own desperate 
need, for the battle of Britain was 
on, too. Everyone in Malta began 
cutting rock shelters in the soft 
limestone; by the end of 1941 
eleven miles of shelters had been 
cut by band. 

The A.R.P., which had come 
into being in 1935 during the Ab- 
3 'ssinia crisis, when Malta had the 
first anti-gas school in the empire, 
functioned well ; so did the special 
constabulary. 

Development 0! the Battle 

In Oct., 1940, military rein- 
forcements for the thinly held 
beach posts, and additional gnus, 
arrived. Thousands of Maltese 
volunteered for the King’s Own 
Malta regt. and Royal Malta Artil- 
lery. Sir Andrew Cunningham ar- 
rived in the Warspite in I)ec., after 
bombarding Valona, and a wave of 
enthusiasm swept Malta : the 
navy was back. Mussolini’s boast 
that the Mediterranean was an 
Italian lake was disproved. In 
Jan., 1941, the scene changed. In 
limped the aircraft carrier H.M.S. 
Illustrious and the damaged de- 
stroyer Gallant. The dockyard 
worked feverishly to repair the 
Illustrious, the wounded were 
tended, the dead buried. Then 
came a new menace in the sirens’ 
wail. Something new happened. 
The German Stuka dive-bombers 
were there, swooping in a perfect 
circle upon the great ship and her 
protecting land guns. The dust of 
battle cleared. The battered sliip 
had survived. She survived fiu’ther 
attacks and sailed to fight again. 
But from then on Malta was to 
know the meaning of war. The 
1,500-lb. armour-piercing bomljs 
cut through her stone buildings, 
the savage air attacks wore on, a 
slow process of attrition. In May, 
1941, the Italians relieved the 
Germans. Malta was reinforced. 
Air Vice-Marshal Sir Hugh Lloyd 


took eommand of ilio R.A.F. 
Malia-based planes Ix'gau bombing 
Naples. At dawn, July 1941, 
the ItaliauH launched an K-boat 
attacik on the Grand Harbour. 
Gunners of the R.M.A. shot up the 
whole of the attacking force of 17. 
Aircraft finished the job. 

Tlie Royal Navy’s Hiirfacc ships 
wore again in and out of Malta 
and Malta-based submarines vv(‘ro 
winning laurels. In Dec., 1941, the 
Germans returned and began a day 
and night aerial attaede which 
lasted with little reMj)ite until May, 
1942. On April 15, 1942, King 
George VI awanUxl Malta tlui 
George Cross. On May 10, 19*12, a 
great victory was won. The air de- 
reiKio bad been down to seven 
planes, but Spitliroa wer<^ llown in 
from airtu'aft carriers and went 
straight into ballhi ; tlu^y and the 
guns of Mallia shot down 63 (uiemy 
jdanca aiul (la-mage<l 31. Ih'fore 
this, the Mareh convoy which the 
navy had brouglit in lay wr(‘ck(‘d 
and l)nrning in the liarbours. 
Every village bore its bomb scars. 

Severe Food Shortage 

On May 7, 1912, E.M. Vis(a)unt 
Gort relitved (fisi. Sir William 
Dobbie. Dewa, station reigmal in 
Malta, bnt it was to be oven 
greater yet, aiiul food was getting 
short. The Jhltisb 8 Hi army was 
thrown bade to Mersa Matrub — 
Malta wuiS still a thousand miles 
from any frimidly la, ml. d’ho last 
])haseorthe aerial siige began in 
earnest. Bread was raitioned at 10| 
oz. a, day, with I oz. ofeormHl beef 
or goabs’ meait. J’luu’e wa,s no 
floni', butUu’, or collei^ and only 
I oz. of tea a, wet'k, One plate of 
soil}) was allow(‘fl Uit communal 
meals, or 1 oz. ofcau’mxl b(‘ef if not 
drawn at home. Tlua’o was no 
milk ex(‘e|)t for child r(‘n under 
three. Gort orga,nized a rigid 
economy. Livestodc was ruth- 
lessly reduced aaKl transport limit- 
ed. The ff)o<l resonri'es of Ma!l»a 
and tlic adjacent islatHls wore 
])oolod for army and civilians 
as one. 'The army got 1,750 cal- 
orics a (lay, dvilians 1,3.50. By 
Juno there waiS no milk save for 
babies and nursing motlKTS and 
the side. All rostauraints cIohcmI on 
July 14. By Aug. one meal a day 
was being senved to all alike by 
communal kitdums in every town 
and village. In Juno two ships 
made for Malta from th(^ W. and 
Malta’s aeauty harvcjst from her 
bomb-cratered fields was coming 
in. A convoy coming from the E. 
turned back— its fad and ammuni- 
tion had been exhausted before it 
could roach its goal. Aug. saw tho 
epic convoy reach the island-— 
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I . Bomb smoke over the bastions of Valletta. 2, Home' shelter tunnels ; a loaded skip is beinpf pushed away, and 
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four*and-a-half ships out of 14 
that sailed ; they saved the island 
from defeat. There were two ra- 
tion periods left when, on Nov. 19, 
194f2, thanks to the victory of 
Alaniein and the subsequent fall 
of Tripoh, “ bomb alley ” was 
opened in the E. and four ships 
made Malta unmolested. The siege 
was raised, for these ships were the 
first of a stream of 58 which arrived 
within two months. The first sub- 
stantial increase in rations was on 
Jan, 21, 1943. Customers at com- 
munal kitchens decreased from 

205,000 to 20,000 in Nov., 1942. 

Throughout this period Malta- 
based aircraft and submarines con- 
tinued to attack Axis transport 
carrying supplies for the Afrika 
Korps ; their success deprived 
Rommel of much needed oil and 
petrol, men and munitions. The 
maintenance of Malta’s own dimin- 
ishing supphes of vital essentials 
was assisted by consignments 
from submarines and bombers. 

Renewal of Air Attack 

On Oct. 4, 1942, the 3,000th 
alert heralded a renewal of the air 
attack. By the 18th, 119 enemy 
aircraft had been destroyed by the 
R.A.F. for the loss of 27 Spitfires, 
14 pilots being saved ; 14,000 sor- 
ties were flowm by the enem}^ but 
Air Marshal Sir Keith Park used 
the tactics of offence by which the 
battle of Britain had' been won. 
He had only a few clays’ petrol left 
when the enemy called off the at- 
tack, and ]\[alta’s guns would 
again have been without assistance 
and short of ammunition. With 
relief the garrison and people of 
Malta tightened their belts to con- 
tinue the fast which bombing was 
rendering intolerable. Firewood 
from the damaged houses kept the 
victory kitchens in fuel. Nine- 
tenths of the population w^ere de- 
pendent on the communal daily 
meal provided by them. 

On Oct. 23 the Eighth Army 
opened its offensive at Alamein. 
On Nov. 8, U.S. and British forces 
landed in Morocco and Algeria. 
Nov. 19 saw the death sentence on 
Carmel Borg Pisani for treason ; 
he had landed in Malta from Italy 
in Aug., was arrested and tried by 
a Maltese civil court. 

Among some 120 Maltese arrest- 
ed when Italy entered the war 
were Dr. E. Mizzi, leader of the 
Nationalist party and the former 
chief justice Sir A. Mercieea. They 
were later, with the consent of the 
council of government, deported 
to Uganda for the rest of the war. 

On Dec. 11, Malta’s aircraft 
joined in the Tunisian battle, mak- 
ing an onslaught on enemy air 


transports. On March 24, 1943, 
Malta ,saw its first balloon ban-age 
and began to prepare for the inva- 
sion of Sicily. On June 20, 19-13, 
the king arrived at his George Ci'oss 
island on board H.M.S. Aurora ; 
he received a tumultuous welcome. 

In July ]\Ialta was crowded with 
men and supplies. Eisenhower, 
Cunningham, Montgomery, and 
Alexander had their H.Q. in Malta, 
deep in hcT- rock shelters, before 
invading Sicily. IMalta’s armada 
joined the thousand other shifis 
that sailed to reach Sicily on July 
10, 1943. Malta’s aerodromes pro- 
vided the base for the R.A.F. 
fighter cover for this first invasion 
of Axis Europe. Malta had vindi- 
cated her stand, the armed foi-ces 
had their reward for the sacrifices 
made in her defence. JVIaltaAs story 
is well summed up in Gen. Eisen- 
hower’s statement to Lord Gort 
puhlishcfl in The Times of Malta, 
Aug. 5, 1943 : “ The epic of Malta 
is symbolic of the expei-ienec of the 
United Nations in this war. Malta 
has passed successively through 
the stages of woeful unprcpar(-d- 
ness, tenacious endurance, intiuv 
sive preparation, and the initiation 
of a fierce offensive. It is resolutely 
determined to maintain a rising 
crescendo of attack until the whole 
task i.s complete. For this inspiring 
example the United Nations will 
be forever indebted to F.M. Lord 
Gort, the fighting servic^es under 
bis command, and to every citizen 
of the heroic i.sland.” 

The Times of Malta, the fiimday 
Times of Mfdta, and Il-I5crf[a 
maintained unbroken publication 
throughout the aerial liattle and 
the long siege. 

The Price of Victory 

Casualty figures were : civilians, 
June 11, 1940, to Dec., 1943: 
killed 1,190 (including 404 cliild- 
ren), died of wounds 296, missing 
54, seriously injured 1,846, slightly 
injured 1,932. The fatality riitc re- 
presented 5*7 per thoxiaand pb]). 

10,400 houses were demolished, 

18.000 partly damaged, 48 churches 
damaged or destroyed ; the church 
of S. Mary of Damascus, 1576, was 
obliterated, and the oldest part of 
the piilace of the grand master of 
the Order of S. John, begun 1574, 
was destroyed. 

In 1942 the death rate exceeded 
the birth rate (by 1,835) for the 
first time since 1799. In the spring 
of 1943 an epidemic of infantile 
paralysis swept the island. Malta, 
apart from Gozo, had 375 cases. 
In Aug., 1943, a typhoid epidciiTiii* 
broke out, the result of dislocation 
of drainage by bombing. Of some 

1.000 cases, 100 were fatal. 


Military casualties : army, Mal- 
tese and U.K., under 3(K) ; naval, 
under 200 ; R.A.F., about HO. 

Cii.sualties in tlu^ navy and mer- 
chant navy ships that fought 
through to Malta vere ovia- 2,0(10. 

Axis ])hineH destroyed from 
June, 1910, to -July, 1043 : 1,237 ; 
236 were shot down by gunners, 

1,001 by the R.A.h. Alerts, 3,343 ; 
10,500 tons of bombs w'ere drop|)e(l 
on Maltai. 

There were approx. 15,000 Mal- 
tese in the army and an (-((ual num- 
ber of troops from ilu' United 
Kingdom forming the garrison. 
Conscri])tion was ngre^^d to in 
1941. Over 4,000 Malti'si^ served in 
the Royal Navy and imn-i-haut 
navy, and ovei- 1,000 in ilu' R.A.R. 

Alter i-he raising of the siegi', 
from l)e(<., 1942, to April, 1943, 
{llanos based on Mall.a d<\s(,royed 
216 I'ly. (mgiiu's, (‘iglit in 4huuH, 
the remaiiulm- in Italy and SiOly. 
Hubmai-ines basi'd on Malta sank 
1'/ million ions of Axis Hhij>i)ing 
during th(‘ war, and lhi-(‘(^ V.O.s 
were won by mmi of Malta-diasi^d 
snbmariiu's. 

Malta, K'niuiits ok. Name 
sometiuK'H giviai to ilu^ knights of 
the ord(M’ of S. -John of .lerusalmu, 
during tlu' {leriod 1530 I79H, wlu'u 
they ruh'd Mall a-. Onei^ t^siah- 
lished in tlu' island, tluy contimu'd 
their martial eanau-. Tlu\v ludiH'd 
Charles V in his (uunjialgn in N. 
Africa, but soon th(‘ir wholes eiua-- 
gi('s w(‘i‘e <)C(m|)i<‘d in (hd'endiiig 
the island from a gn^at 4’urkiHh 
attack. Tlu^ kniglits took tlulr 
galhys, in 157 1, to light aii Li'pniiito. 

In tlu^ 17th (umtui-y lilu^ knights 
wi‘re const-antly at war, hut the 
onh'r soon hega.n t.o losi^ ground. 
'I’hey ludjH-d to (hd'tmd (tmdia 
against llu^ Turks and fought under 
John Hobic'ski in 1 1 nuga, ry. Tluy 
warretl, tioo, against Veiilee. In the 
IHtli cemtury oiu^ or 1-wo of file 
grand masters ma<h* spasinodie at- 
fr-mpts to rcston^ the {lower of the 
order. Tlu^ kniglits lost Malta in 
1798, wlum the grand nuLstm:, Fer- 
dinand von Honifiescdi, surnsi- 
(leri'd it almost without a struggle 
to Franciu Many of tlu‘ buihlings 
(Tcuited by tlu^m wiwt' damaged or 
destroyed by ('iitmiy bombing from 
the air during the Stsiond Great 
War. Part of the {lalaeo of tlie 
grand mastm-s at Valh*tta survived, 
but the oldest {lortion, dating from 
1574, was di'stroyed, aiul the 
marble Btaircase was dainagi'd. Nec 
Knighthood ; Malta ; rmisuM also 
Thci Mouse of the 'I’canplc, F. W. 
Ryan, 1930. 

Malta Artillery, Royal. Regi- 
ment of the iiritish army. Formed 
ip 1802 as the Malta Coast Artil- 
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lery, it assumed its prcBcnt title in 
1889. All ranks are Maltese, and 
during the Second Great War the 
regiment earned distinction for its 
work in the A. A. artillery defence 
of the island. In 1940 King George 
VI became col. -in-chief of the unit. 

Malta Fever. This term is a 
misnomer for Undulant Fever (r/.y.). 

Maltese Cross. Badge of the 
order of the ktiights of Malta. This 
is a develoj)m(mt of the cross pattcc 
or formee, the limbs expanding in 
thickness towards the ends. In the 
Maltese Cross each extremity is 
indented, so that it is sometimes 
known as the cross of eight points. 
See (h'oss. 

Maltese. The name of a very 
ancient European breed of toy dog. 
It is sweet tempered, affectionate, 
and intelligent. The head is of 
terrier type, but not too narrow, 
with a black nose and long wcll- 
foathered ears. The legs are short 
and straight, the body cobby and 
low to ground. The tail is well 
arched over ilie back {uifl copiously 
feathered. The coat is long, 
straight, and silky, never woolly. 
Any self colour is allowed, hut 
pure white is preferred. Slight 
lemon markings are permissible. 
The approved weight is four to 
nine lb., and not over 10 lb. 

Malthus, Thomas Rouert 

(1706-1834). British economist. 

Born near Dorking, Surrey, Feb, 

17, 1760, and 
educated by 
private txitora, 
ho wont to 
Josus College, 
0 a m b r i d go, 
where he be- 
came a follow. 
H e was or- 
dained and 
held a curacy 
for a time, 
but soon 
gave his attention to political 
economy, which was to bo his life 
study. The work by which he is 
best remembered, his Essay on 
Population, was first published in 
1798 by way of reply to Godwin’s 
Enquirer, 1797, and mot with 
fierce criticism. His theory (v.i.), 
suggested, perhaps, by Hume’s 
Essay on the Populousness of An- 
cient Nations, was attacked after- 
wards by Karl Marx in his Capital, 
and by other writers. 

In 1799 Malthus made a tour 
through Scandinavia and Russia 
in search of information, aird in 
1802 visited Franco and Switzer- 
land. The new edition of his 
Essay, 1803, was virtually re- 
written, and in it he acknowledged 
the effects of prudence as a check 




on population, which in the first 
edition had only been implied. In 
1805 lie was appointed professor of 
political economy at the East India 
College, Hailey bury, and here he 
passed his remaining years except 
for short intervals of travel. He 
was elected F.R.S. in 1819. He 
wrote Political Economy, 1820, 
and other works, and died" Dec. 23, 
1834. See Malthus and His Work, 
J. Bonar, 1885. 

Malthusianism. Theory of 
population expounded by T. R. 
Malthus (v.s.). It became almost 
identified — wrongly — with the 
views and principles of those who 
advocate small populations and 
birth control. Mallhii.s, in his 



Maltese. Champion specimen of 
this breed of toy dog 


Essay on the Principles of Popula- 
tion as' it Affects the Future Im- 
provement of Society, 1798, chal- 
lenged Rousseau’s theory of the 
“ perfectibility of society ” by 
pointing out that the natural 
tendency of population was to 
ijKjreaso faster than the means of 
subsistence. Directly or iiulirccjtly, 
therefore, the size of a population 
was, ho held, controlled by want 
and its attendant miseries. 

In essence, this view has never 
been seriously controvert oil ; and 
it is certainly not incompatible 
with the great rise of populations 
which kept pace with growing in- 
dustrialisation and increase in 
scientific knowledge during the 
19th century. Malthus’s law, 
however, is not the only one 
governing changes in size of popu- 
lation ; such changes are inllu- 
enced by many considerations. 

The views of Malthus, though 
by no means original, wore a 
shock to the orthodox opinion of 
his day ; and he was also much 
misunderstood. Later he was 
acclaimed as an inspired prophet 
by the advocates of contraception. 
Malthus himself, however, advo- 
cated only “ moral restraint ” ; 
and there is good reason to think 
that he would have been shocked 
at the practice of contraception by 
mechanical moans. 


MaUhus’s groat contribution to 
scientific thought was indirect. 
It was his Iils.say on Population 
which inspired both Darwin and 
Wallace to produce the theory 
of evolution : if population presses 
upon subsistence, they argued, 
then the individuals which sur- 
vive to breed will be the fittest — 
hence tlie origin of species and 
natural selection. 

Malting. Term for the con- 
version of cereal grains or other 
seeds into a dry, friable condition, 
the product being known as malt. 
Long experience has proved to the 
brew'er that barley best serves his 
purj)ose, and much care is given 
to the growth and harvesting of 
malting barley in California, India, 
Great Britain, and elsewhere. 

The barleycorn includes a small 
germ at the lower end which 
would, in normal conditions, de- 
velop into a new plant ; behind 
and above this is the main bulk 
of the corn composed of a hard 
network of cellulose enclosing 
many millions of starch grains, 
known as the endosperm, and 
surrounded hy a thin layer of cells 
containing grains of protein, the 
whole seed being enclosed in a 
chaffy covering or husk. 

As harvested, barley requires a 
certain resting period before ger- 
mination can begin, and a longer 
period before it is fully matured. 
Maturity can be accelerated by a 
process known as sweating, in 
which the barley is heated on a 
kiln to 100" or 110" E., with 
occasional turning, for about 30 
hrs. Tliis treatment eliminates 
excess of moisture, and full 
maturity is attained a few weeks 
later. tSinco the moisture content 
at this stage is about 12 p.c. the 
barley can be stored without 
deterioration for a long time. 

The maltster screens barley to 
remove such foreign matter as 
other seeds, stones, and dust. 
The barley is then steeped in 
water to remove some of the re- 
maining extraneous matter by 
notation. Two or three changes of 
water are used in steeping which 
lasts for 50-100 hrs . ; the grain 
absorbs a considerable weight of 
water, and the excess is run off. 

The wet barley is spread out 
upon the malting floor in a layer 
a few ins. thick, known as the 
couch. This begins to germinate, 
each corn producing a few rootlets, 
the shoot, or acrospire, growing up 
beneath the husk. The respiration 
of the growing seed produces 
heat, and to keep the temp, 
down the mass is turned at inter- 
vals either by hand or by a 
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meclianical plough. During this 
process various enzymes are 
formed; one, the cytase, acts upon 
the hard interior network or cellu- 
lose, breaking it down and render- 
ing the enclosed starch accessible 
in the mashing procedure. At the 
same time some of the insoluble 
protein is attacked by proteolytic 
enzyme and converted into simpler 
soluble compounds. 

When the shoots are about 
three-quarters the length of the 
corn (in 9-12 days), the thickness 
of the couch is increased, and it is 
then left to wither for a day or 
more, when the rootlets begin to 
shrink and develop a little colour. 
The product now contains about 
40 p.c. of water and is known as 
“ green malt.” The green malt is 
spread in a thin layer upon the 
perforated floor of a kiln, and a 
current of warm air heated by a 
fire beneath is passed through it 
for one or two days durmg which 
it is frequently forked and turned 
until the mass becomes what the 
maltster calls hand-dry. 

The next process, curing, in- 
volves reducing the supply of air 
and allowing the temp, to rise 
gradually to about 200° D., when 
the moisture is still further re- 
duced, the enzyme diastase is 
partly destroyed, and the malt 
develops colour and a pleasant 
biscuity flavour. Tor pale ales, the 
colour of the malt is increased 
only slightly, for mild ales or 
stouts it must be darker. When 
unloaded from the kiln the malt 
contauis about one p.c. of moisture 
and is allowed to cool before 
being removed to storage. 

This traditional flooring method 
of preparing malt is still used ; 
but various forms of plant have 
been designed. In some the 



Malton, Yorkshire. West front of 
S. Mary’s, or the Priory Church of 
Old Malton 

Valentine 


germination takes place in large 
boxes (Paladin method), in others 
in revolving metal drums (Kropff, 
etc.), in which temp., aeration, 
humidity, etc., are easily con- 
trolled. The malt produced in these 
plants is no better than that 
growm by the older method ; but 
less floor space is required, malting 
can he carried out at any time of 
year, and wdth less manual labour. 

By the use of higher curing 
temps, amber and brown malts are 
obtained, the latter usually by 
roasting over an oak-w'ood fire. 
Crystal malt is prepared by 
heating green malt to 160° T. 
when the interior of the corns 
liquefies, after which the temp, is 
raised until the desired colour is 
produced. On cooling, the liquid 
interior solidifies to a brown 
crystal-like mass of characteristic 
flavour. The darkest variety, 
black malt, is made by roasting 
ordinary kilned malt in a revolving 
drum over a series of gas flames, 
after which it is rapidly cooled 
with a water spray to prevent 
spontaneous combustion. 

Malt usually contains more 
diastase than is necessary to con- 
vert the whole of its starch into 
sugar in the mash tun. It is 
therefore sometimes dcshable to 
add uninalted starch-containing 
materials to the grist, especially 
if the malts used have a high nitro- 
gen content. The principal ma- 
terials in the U.K. in normal 
times are thin flakes of maize and 
rice, produced by removing the 
husks, germ, etc., and heating the 
remainder with water to form a 
paste. Other materials — ^j^otatoes, 
rye, raw barley, etc. — have been 
tried, but without much success. 
See Brewing. 

Malton. A market town and 
urban dist. of lYorkshiro (N.R.), 
It stands on the Derwent, IB m. 
to N.E. of York, 
and is served by 
liy. It consists of 
Old and New 
Malton, while 
across the Der- 
went is the sister 
town of Norton, 
which is in the 

East Riding. The Malton arms 
chief buildings in- 
clude three churches, S. MichaeTH, 
S. Leonard’s, and S. Mary’s, all 
containing Norman work. S. 
Mary’s was the church of a Gil- 
bertine priory. The chief indus- 
tries are brewing, and milh'ng, and 
the making of agricultural imple- 
ments. Malton is also a centre for 
horse-breeding. Near is Castle 
Howard. In early Saxon times 



Malton was the residence of the 
kings of Northumbria ; it became 


a town soon after 1066 and a castle 
was built. From 1640 to 1886 it 
was rcpresenled in parliament. Its 
rights as a bor. were lost in 1684. 
In 1894 it became an urb. dist. 
Roman reniains have been found. 
Marketdav. Sat. Pop. (1951 )4, 235. 

Maltose. Sugai* prepared by 
the action of malt upon starch. It 
was at first mistaken for dextrose, 
but its true nature wms pointed 
out by A. P. Dubrunfaait., who gave 
it the name maltose. IV) prc.pa,re it 
starch is mixed with water, and 
heated on a water- bath until it 
gelatinises, fl’o this is added the 
.crushed malt, anti the mixture 
kept warm for an hour to enable 
the enzyme of tlie limit (diastase) 
to hydrolyse the starch into mal- 
tose and dextrin. ThcHo two sub- 
stances are soparatcal by mtains of 
alcohol, which tlissolves the mah 
lose, leaving the dextrin as a 
residue. Maltose crystallises in 
line needles, and when boiled with 
dilute sulphuric acid is decom- 
posed into grape sugar. 

Malvaceae. Parnily of herbs, 
shrubs, anti ta'ct^s. Natives of all 
temperate anti tropical rt^gions, 
they have alttu'uate Itaivos, and the 
sepals are unitt^d to ftirm a tive- 
lobed calyx. Thtu-e arti live iietals, 
and numerous stUitnens and styles. 
The calyx has oftt^n a, a outtvr false 
calyx {epimlj/x) formetl of united 
l)i’a.etfl. Many of the Hj>eeieB yield 
tibres, Itir exa/mpio ttotton {G(msi/~ 
pium), anti all arc mucilaginous. 
Genera found in thti British Isles 
ineludo AUham (marsh mallow, 
hollyhock), Malm (mallow), and 
AhiUiloi'L is another 

member of the liunily, 

Mdlv^n. 4 'own and port of 
Bombay state, Intlia, in the Ralud- 
giri dist. U is the eliief harbour on 
MiUvan Bay, whielt allbrds a safe 
anchorages Ibr coasting vessels, and 
is 70 m. tB. of ILiXnagiri. It was 
Ibrmerly a stronghold of Mahratta 
pirates, who were extirpated in 
1812. In that year Malviln was 
ceded to the British government by 
the raja of Kolhapur. Pop. (1951) 
29,851. 

Malvern* 
name usetl 
Groat Malvern, 
an inland resort 
and spa, urban 
district, and 
educational cen- 
tre of Worcester- 
shire, England, 
and also for a Malvern arms 
niimhor of other places on the 
Malvern Hills, all visited for health 
and pleasure. These include 


The 

for 
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Little Malvern, Malvern Link, (b. 1883), British doctor, adminis- 
Malvern Wells, West Malvern, and trator, and politician. Born July 6, 


North Malvern. Groat Malvern is 1883, ho was educated at Malvern 
7 m. 8.W. of Wor- „ . College and St. 

cester. Its chief ^ ^ ‘ ' Thomas’s Hos- 

building is the * 1 ' ! pital, London, and 

beautiful cruci- , held appointments 

form church which ' at St. Thomas’s 

once belonged to a ' and the Great 

priory founded in ' Ormond Street 

the 11th century; i Hospital for Sick 

there are remains ' Children before 

of the refectory. going to Southern 

Mainly Terpen- lif'U Hhode.sia, where he 

dicular, it has a ' Hkjji was a medical 

Norman nave, and practitioner 101 1- 

is noted for its I alter- 

glass. Of the 

springs the chief is Jorm Priory Church £roni the N.E. tant ; no served. 
St. Ann’s Well. with the It.A.M.C. 

Malvern votes in the CO. coustituen- 1914-17. A member of the Icgis- 
cyofS.Worcs. Top. (1951) 21,505. lativo assembly of Southern Kho- 
A dramatic festival founded by desia during 1923-53, prime minis- 
Sir Barry Jackson and Roy .Lim- tor of that colony 1933-53 he did 




bert (1893-1954), was hold at Mal- 
vern each summer during 1929-39. 
Sixty-five plays by some 40 
dramatists wore given in the U 
seasons, six specially written by 
Bernard Shaw : The Apple Cart, 
Too True bo bo Good, The Simple- 


much to promote the sotting up of 
the federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, of which ho was prime 
minister from its creation in 1953 
until ho n^tired from public life in 
1950. His 23 years as a prime 
minister wore the longest unbroken 





ton of the Unexpected Isles, On period served in that office by any 
the Rocks, The Millionairess, and minister of the Commonwealth. 

Ho was made 
' K.C.M.G.ml94l, 
C.H. 1944, and 
created Viscount 
Malvern 1955. 

Malvern Hills. 
Range of hills in 
England. It ex- 
tends for about 
9 m., mainly N. 
and S., })artly in 
Worcestershire 
and partly in 
Herefordshire. 

Malvern College. School buildings, with chapel on the 

le£t, from the cricket ground are Worcestei shire 

Beacon (from 

Geneva. Many 17th-centiiry plays which 15 counties can be seen) and 
were revived. Herefordshire Beacon, both nearly 

Malvern College, a public 1,400 ft. high. Other heights in- 
school at Malvern, was founded in elude North Hill, Holly bush Hill, 
1862, and opened in 1865 as a Sugarloaf Hill, Swinyard Hill, 
Church of England school with a Midsummer Hill, and Gloucester 
system modelled upon that of Beacon. The district is called 
Winchester. Its 500 boys live in Malvern Chase. The Malvern Hills 
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ten houses, and 
there are a 
smaU number 
of day boys. It 
is divided into 
classical and 
modern sides, 
and has a 
school of en- 
gineering. 

Malvern, 
Sir Godfrey 
Martin Hitg- 

GINS,VlSCOENT 








Viscount Malvern, 
British politician 


Act, 1924, was designed to preserve 
various beauty spots here. On 
Herefordshire Beacon are remains 
of a British camp. 

Malvernian. In pology, a 
group of Pro- Cambrian rocks 
which form the main ridge of the 
Malvern Hills {v.s.). Probably the 
rocks wore originally sediments, 
tuffs, and volcanios of fairly basic 
composition. Later they were ren- 
dered gneissic by metamorphism 
accompanied by permeation by 
granitic fluids. The resulting rooks 


arc now of variable character, 
which can be graded from basic 
amphibolites to acid granites. 

Malvery, Olive Christian (d. 
1914). British author and social 
worker, known also under her mar- 
ried name of JMrs. Archibald Mac- 
kirdy. Her first book, The 8oul 
Market, 1906, was followed in 1907 
by Baby Toilers, an iuvi'stigatiou 
into the conditions of children in 
imlustrial life. Later works in- 
cluded A Year and a Bay, a record 
of investigations into the employ- 
ment of women, 1912 ; and, in col- 
laboration with W. N. Willis, The 
White Slave Market, 1912. Her 
work on behalf of homeless women 
and girls led to the establishment 
of homes in London and the pro- 
vinces, she herself founding two 
which she presented to the Church 
Army and Salvation Array. She 
died Oct. 29, 1914. 

Malvolio. Character in Shake- 
speare’s Twelfth Night, steward 
to the Countess Olivia. His prim, 
pompous self-righteousness makes 
him the butt of Sir Toby Belch and 
his bibulous cronies. By means of 
a letter purporting to come from 
Olivia they trick Malvolio into 
making a tool of him.self before his 
misti'css. It is to him that Sir Toby 
exclaims : “ Dost thou think, be- 
cause thou art virtuous, there shall 
be no more cakes and ale ? ” ; and 
in the fabricated letter to him 
appear the words : “ Some arc 

horn groat ; some achieve great- 
ness ; and some have greatness 
thrust upon them.” 

Malwa. Historically, a tract of 
central India, lying N. of the 
Vindhya range and drained by the 
Mahi river. It was annexed to the 
Mogul orapiro by Akbar in 1562, 
and later fell to the Mahrattas and 
so to the British until 1947. 

The princely states of this area 
of India united in 1 948 to form the 
Malwa Union, or United States of 
Madhya Bharat, merged in Madhya 
Union (fjr.'W.) in 1956, 

Mamba. Slender snake in- 
habiting central, E., and S. Africa. 
It attains a length of 10 ft. and, 
with the possible exception of the 
hamadryad, is the deadliest of all 
snakes. There are two varieties, 
one black which seldom loaves the 
ground, the other green which 
often lies entwined in the branches 
of trees overhanging paths and 
may bite on the head and shoulders 
anyone passing under the tree. 
The bite is usually fatal within a 
few hours. 

Mamelukes (Arab., slaves). 
Military class of foreign origin in 
medieval and modern Egypt, to 
which they gave a number of sul- 
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tans. In the 13th century the Scl- 
juk Turks, whose greatest chief 
had been the sultan Salaclin, were 
masters of EgyjDt and \V. Asia. It 
was a Turkish custom to carry off 
boys from conquered territories as 
slaves, and to train them as mili- 
tary bodj^'guards for the sultans. 

Such a bodyguard of white 
slaves or Mamluks was formed in 
Egypt. The Mamelukes became an 
invaluable fighting force ; _ their 
leaders were taken from their own 
ranks, and in 1250 their com- 
mander, Kutuz, overturned the 
government and made himself 
sultan of Egypt. Ten years later 
another Mameluke captain, Bei- 
bars iq.v.), slew Kutuz and seized 
the sultanate. From this time the 
Mamelukes were masters of Egypt 
and ruled until the conquest by 
the Ottoman Turks in 1517. The 
series is divided into two groups, 
the Turkish (1250-1390) and the 
Circassian (1390-1517). The suc- 
cession of each sultan was usually 
secured by the violent death of his 
predecessor. Lesser Mameluke 
chiefs ruled the provinces under a 
kind of feudal system. 

The Mameluke sultans were, on 
the whole, able rulers, and raised 
Egypt to great prosperity. They 
were also great patrons of litera- 
ture, architecture, and other arts. 
After the Ottoman conquest, 
Egypt was ofibcially placed under 
a Tuikish pasha, hut virtually 
under Mameluke beys, who con- 
trolled the several provinces. The 
army overthrown in Egypt by 
Bonaparte, 1798, was a Mameluke 
force. They were exterminated 
or expelled by the pasha Mehemet 
Ali in 1811. 

Mamers. Towm of France, in 
the dept, of Sarthe, 28 m. N.N.E. 
of Le Mans, with which it has rly. 
commnnication. It is a junction 
on the Quest line. There are cloth 
and leather industries, printing 
works, and sawmills. The church 
of S. Nicholas dates from the 13th- 
15th centuries, with Renaissance 
additions. Pop. (1954) 5,086. 

Mamertine Prison (from Ma- 
mers, a form of the name Mars). 
Alternative name, of medieval 
origin, for the TuUianuni (q.v.), the 
subterranean prison of ancient 
Rome on the Capitoline hill. 

Mammal (Lat. mamma^ breast). 
Name given to the class of verte- 
brate animals which suckle their 
young Some time when coal was 
still being laid down by the over- 
whelming of great forests, the 
Amphibia (g-zi. ), the first ^-vertebrates 
to conquer the land, gave rise to 
two separate lines of descendants 
which differed from amphibia and 


from each other, Both of these 
lines, together with the amphi- 
bians, are rej-)resented by animals^ 
alive today. One line consisted of 
ordinary reptiles, related to, and in 
many ways like, living reptile, s. 
Some of these had, there is every 
reason to think, four-chain bered 
hearts derived from the amphibian 
three -chain bered heart by compli- 
cated but cxjdieable stc])S. The 
other line consisted of reptiles, too, 
but they w(‘re very ililferent. They 
almost certainly had four-cham- 
bered hearts, which, however, could 
not possibly be derived by the 
same steps from the amjihibian 
three- chambered heart. Tlicsc rej)- 
tiles are generiilly called the thero- 
mor])h, or bca.stlilcc, reptiles, the 
implication being that they were 
the true ance.stors of the mammals. 
Through the Permian, the Triassi(‘, 
and the Jura.SHic they formed a, 
relatively tiny group numerically. 
They were small animals, a,ctiv(^, 
and of rapidly growing intelligence. 

The Dominant Group 

At the end of the Cretaceous 
period this group stcp})ed into the 
place of the ordinary rejitiles, most 
forms of which met disaster for 
some obscure reason at this time. 
Through the Cainozoic period, up 
to the present day, they have 
remained easily the domiiuint 
group. They liave produced a 
number of lines of highly auceossful 
and very specialised forms, and at 
the same time there have remained 
lines of primitive, relatively un- 
specialised, mammai.s, sueli as 
the hedgehog, which probably re- 
semble in many ways tlic earliest 
creatures which could fairly be 
called mammals. 

Perha[)s the moat imp#rta,nt 
single step taken by the evolving 
line of mammals was the aequiai- 
tion of a mechanism for stabilising 
their internal temp. .By burning 
their food at a slow rate, all animals 
inevitably produce some heat. The 
mammals have a metabolism so 
balanced as to give considerable 
amounts of heat oven when rela- 
tively little active work i.s being 
done. Great exertion generates 
relatively great amounts of heat. 
This necessitates some cooling 
mechanism. Heat is lost, in these 
ci renmstan ces, through evaporation 
at surfaces, particularly throiigli 
the evaporation of sweat. Largo 
mammals, in which the ratio of’ 
volume to surface is high, arc con- 
fronted with a serious problem in 
keeping cool, small mammals with 
an equally serious problem in keep- 
ing warm. Mice do not live in 
arctic conditions. The arctic fox 
is probably near the lower limit of 


priieticahlc size for such I’cgions. 
At a relatively constant iutcM’iud 
temp, of about 37*^' Ct, the maan- 
mals can d(‘velop veay pr(aas(‘ 
chemical nuH'lianisins ol' a, 11 kinds 
to mcdijite their ])reiaH(^ and (kibo- 
ratc lives. Such j)rcci.sion and such 
elaboration would bc^ impt^ssibh* in 
conditions of wildly varying temp, 

The otlu'r vital st('p in tln^ (‘volu- 
tion of the nuunmals was the r(‘- 
tontioii of the devclof)ing embryo 
within the moilH'r''H Ixxlv for an 
incivasing tinu^ Iliis made pos- 
sible an ('hiboration ol' the brain in 
(areiimHta,n(‘(‘s wbcr(‘- the individual 
was safe I'roin com|)id/ii(ion with all 
but it.s litiicr-niat(‘s. SubsctuKuit, 
nuiierna,! solicitu(l(^ and fU'ovisiou 
of milk cMiaJ)l(‘d tlu' young to 
Hurviv(3 bearing a brain, Hcarc(‘ly 
fundiional aiiid ati tbati ago a, bandi- 
cap, but (Ic'stiiual at inatairity to 
giv(^ its owner a d(H‘lKiv(^ axl van- 
tage in the sta'iiggle for (wisience 
against strongcM' bntHt,u|)id('r rivals. 

'riie.se tavo things, (‘onlrol ol 
temp. a,tul maitcrna,! uourisbmont 
of tb(*. young, ba,vt‘ beam nuulc! pos- 
siblc in the inannnals by tbe (!('- 
vcdopuK'ut of i/bose pai’ticular 
Htru(‘tnr(‘H which distinguish th(‘- 
group : bah’, swc’at, a-ud those 
modified swiMit glands which pro- 
vide’ milk. 

Hair and Keratin 

Hair ((/.??.) is a sp(Huai bx’al mani- 
fesiation of tluj eapa.c.ity found all 
ov(‘.r the skins of rnaanmaJs, and 
many other animaJs, to produce a 
horny substaueo called k(’ratin 
{q,v.). Its produfd/ion at the walls 
and th(' tip of a littb^ nodule sunk 
in a. ])it at a ve>ry much higlu’r rate 
than clH(^wher(^ I(n'uIk to the pro- 
diujiion of Hi hollow, (haul tube of 
keratin, perpc’iunhy (dongating, at 
varying raters, by the ncaTction of 
new keratin at the ba.se. In this 
keratin is oltc’ti ineludcHl a 

colouring matt(n* (ailb’d melanin, 
varying in toiu^ from sti‘a.w (iolour 
to bliw’k. The lingo number of hairs 
on l/lie skin of most mammals pi-o- 
vides ail ollieionti mcMhanism for 
the conservation of lu’at. 

SwcNit is pnjducc’d by glands 
distnlmted unevenly over the 
bodies of most, but not all, nmm-^ 
mals. It lielps in the. rcmioval of 
some waste products, and its ovap-^ 
oration k^ads to a gr(’a,t loss of 
heat. For this reason its controlled 
]iro(hiction plays a very import.ant 
(Kimplcmentary pait to that of 
hair in the regulation of temp. 
Further, sweat, in man for in- 
Htaru’e, where the liair is so much 
reduced, (’ontains subsian ces which 
absorb much of the radiation from 
the. .sim over a range of wave- 
lengths which is most harmful in 
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producing sunburn, so that sidH- 
cicnt sweat is a protection. 

The nuinixu' of groups ol sweat 
glands luodilied to produce milk 
is not constant iVom species to 
species, varying from a normal of 
two in ma,n to a doz(‘n or more m 
a sow. Even in man the number 
two is not constant. The condition 
of polymastia (many hreastedness) 
is not uncommon. Tradition holds 
that Anne Boleyn had more than 
the usual complement ; w'hich fact 
is said to have fascinated Henry 
VXII with profound historical con- 
sequences. Any SAveat gland, in 
either sex, seems able excejjtion- 
ally to develop into a milk gland, 
and the removal of such unwanted 
formations is a part of surgical 
practice. The secretion of milk 
consists in the hi’cakdown of the 
walls of the gland, built U]) during 
pregnancy and T-eplenished during 
lactation. 

Reproductive System 

Associated with the retention of 
the embryo within the mother (a 
specialisation by no means con- 
fined to this group) we find, in the 
mammals, a profound modilieation 
of the vertebrate nrino-genital 
system in both sexes. To ensure 
tlic meeting of sperm and egg {sne 
Fertilisation) an intromittent organ 
is developed in the male to deliver 
the semen, consisting of sperms in 
a medium supplied partially by the 
prostate gland {q.v.), into or at the 
entrance of, the utcriis, which is a 
part of the ordinary vertebrate 
oviduct modified to provide a suit- 
able environment for the develop- 
ment of the embryo. To ensure 
that the female system shall inter- 
act correctly in time with the male 
system many mammals have re- 
tained a primitive response to the 
changing seasons, and breed at a 
season when both sexes arc properly 
attuned to it. 

The condition of being ready to 
breed is mediated by the secretions 
of the pituitary {q.v.), and, partic- 
ularly in the female, an enor- 
mously complicated system of hor- 
monic control has grown up, tak- 
ing its time from the pituitary, to 
ensure that all the parts of the 
reproductive system, including the 
milk glands, act harmoniously and 
in step, so that, for instance, the 
expulsion of the embryo coincides 
in time with the production of 
milk. {jSee also Hormones ; Men- 
struation, etc.) 

Since teeth are extremely dur- 
able, it is from their teeth that 
many early mammalian forms are 
known as fossils. In the Jurassic 
the best authenticated mammals 
had three cusps to their grinding 


teeth, and are called the Tritu- 
bcrciilata from this quality. A 
number of unsuccessful groups 
branelied off, some with many 
cusps, and by the beginning of the 
Cretaceous three groups arc fairly 
clearly to be made out: (1) the 
ancestors of the duck-billed platy- 
pus and its allies ; (2) the ancestors 
of the kangaroos and their allies : 
(3) the ancestors of the familiar 
mammals. 

These three groups are made up 
today as follows : 

The Sub-class Monotremata. 
Here, as the name implies, the 
openings of the urino-genital sys- 
tem and of the rectum oe<uir at the 
bottom of a single common de- 
pression. The duck-billed platypus 
(Ornithorhync)ius) and the Austra- 
lian s-jiiny anteater (Echidna) lay 
eggs which are fertilised internally 
and develop a little before bei ng laid. 
When laid they are placed by the 
mother in a ventral pouch where 
development is completed, the 
young animal being nourished by 
milk secreted by milk glands to 
w'hich the embryo becomes closely 
attached. The sub-olass is Austra- 
lasian. 

The Sub-class Dxtremata. Here, 
as the name implies, the openings 
of the urino-genital system and of 
the rectum are separate. In the 
siib-class there are two grades : 
{a) The Marsupialia (Australasian 
and American), in which the young 
are born very immatiii’C, are pro- 
tected by the mother in a pouch 
or marsupiuin, and arc fed by milk 
glands. Here are the kangaroos, 
opossums, bandicoots, phalange rs, 
and their allies. (6) The Placcn- 
talia. In this group the embryo 
develops far more fully before 
being expelled from the uterus, 
and after birth the young arc not 
protected in a maraupium. They 
are nourished, for a long time in 
some cases, with milk from the 
mother, who protects them from 
attack. The placenta (i/.'iL) permits 
the passage of nourishment, hor- 
mones, antibodies, and oxygen 
from the mother to the embryo 
and the passage of waste products, 
hormones, and antibodies from the 
embryo to the mother. This pas- 
sage is via the blood streams of the 
two, which, however, never mix ; 
diffusion takes place through thin 
membranes separating them. 

In living or recently extinct 
placental mammals the following 
orders are commonly recognized : 

(i) Insectivora including the 
hedgehogs, moles, and shrews. 
These are in many ways perhaps 
the most primitive of living mam- 
mals. The brain is very little more 


developed than in some reptiles, 
being smooth and m^t convoluted. 

(ii) Clieiropfera : tlio bats. Here 
the hand is modified for flight. 

(iii) llodentia, ur gnawing ani- 
mats, such as tlie rabbit, the rat, 
beavers, porcupines, and others. 

(iv) (Jarnivora, or llesli-eaters. 
Here are the dogs, cats, wohx\s, 
tigers, weasels, bears, and seals. 
All have teeth more or less special- 
ised for their diet of llesh. Many 
have developed great speed and 
strength for killing their prey. 

(v) ArUodadijla, or hoovecl ani- 
mals with even numbers of toes. 
Here arc the cows, camels, pigs, deer, 
and sheep. JMany of these animals 
chew the cud. Many run very fast. 
They frequently live in herds for 
mutual protection against the car- 
nivores. Many of the males de- 
velop great strength. 

(vi) Gciacea : the whales, in 
which the limlis are reduced and 
the animals have taken on a 
secondary fish-like shape. 

(vii) Perissodarhjia; or hooved 
animals with odd numbers of toes, 
sm;h as the horse and the rhino- 
ceros, These do not chew the end, 
but have developed very great 
strength and speed as a protection 
against the carnivores. 

(viii) F whose idia, elephants. 

(ix) Sirenia : the sea-co'ws. 
Hero are the diigong and the 
manatee {q>e.), and the recently 
extinct huge Stella’s Sea Cow (fjf.u.). 

(x) IIi/r(i<‘oidia, Hyrax, the 
true coney of Scripture. 

(xi) Edentata : a confused group, 
almost certainly not a true order. 
Here are the anteaters, the sloths, 
and the armadillo. 

(xii) DermoqUeraf the oobago or 
so-called flying lemur. 

(xiii ) Primates. Here are the trxio 
lemurs, the tarsioids, tlic Old and 
New World monkeys, the great 
apes, and man. 

Further details may bo found 
under the heading of any of these 
orders or of the animals mentioned 
as belonging to them. 

Paul d-. 'Espinasse 

Pibliaqraplii/. There arc no iip- 
to-dnic books dealing wil,h the 
evolution and structure of inaininals 
oxcluaively, but the older text- 
books, written boForo much t hat, is 
now known was discovered, are 
ont-moclod. The following books 
provide clasaifications and, in their 
bibliogro.phiea, an introduction to 
the more advanced study of the 
mammals : Vortebrat.e Zoology, 
G. R. do Boor, 1028 ; Studies in 
the Structuro and Development of 
Vertebrates, E. S. Goodrich, 1930 ; 
Early Forerunnera of IVIan, W. E. 
lo Groa Clark, 1934 ; Tempo and 
Mode in Evolution, Simpson, 194-1 ; 
Mammals of Nevada, Hall, 1916. 
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Mammee Apple {^lammea 
aincricami). A large tree of the 
family Guttiferae, It is a native 



Mammee Apple. Foliage and fruit. 

Inset, left, flower ,• right, single fruit 

of tropical America. It has large 
opposite, oval, leathery leaves, and 
sweet-scented showy white flowers, 
from which . - 
the aromatic 
hqueur &a% de 
Creole, is dis- 
tilled. The 
yellow fruit is 
three or four 
ins. across, and 
within the 
bitter rind it 
contains a 
sweet, edible 
flesh. The large 
seeds are used 
medicinally, 
and a resin ob- 
tained from the 
baric is used to 
rid the feet of 
chigoes. It is 
sometimes 
called S. Do- 
mingo apricot, 
and derives its 
name from the 
Haitian name 
of the fruit, 
mamey. 

Mammillaria. Large genus of 
succulent perennials of the family 
Cactaceae. They are natives of 
the warmer regions of America, 


especially Mexico. They have 
stems of cylindrical or globular 
form, studded with spirally ar- 
ranged tubercles, which bear radi- 
ating spines and rose, wdiite, or 
yellow flowers. These are followed 
by scarlet berry -like fruits. 

Mammon (Aramaic mamona, 
riches). Phoenician term for gain. 
In the N.T. it implies love of money 
and deceitful wealth (Matt. G, v. 
24; Luke 16, vv. 9 and 13). The 
Book of Enoch, 62, v. 10, has the 
expression, mammon of unright- 
eousness, a later equivalent of 
which is filthy lucre. Milton, Pope, 
Byron, and Hood use the word, 
which is spelt Mammon in the 
R.V., as a proper name. In 
Jonson’s play, The Alchemist, the 
character fcjir Epicure Mammon is 
a luxurious seeker after boundless 
wealth. Carlyle uses Mammonism, 
and Tennyson Mammonite. 



structure and general luibits of 
mammoths have been ascertainod. 
Despite the nauu', the average 
mammoth did not greatly exceed 
in size the African elephant of to- 
day, the largest mammoth dis- 
covered standing 13 ft. in height. 

Generally closcdy resembling the 
Indian elephant, the mamniot li had 
long and slond(U' tusks which 
curled upwards aiul outwards, and 
was covered with long hair and 
a thick, woolly under-fur, these 
two eharacteristi(!S dilTereiitiatiiig 
it from the mo(l(‘,rn elephant. 
The animal was once very nu- 
merous. The (Usa])pearanco of the 
pine forests, on the kuivos and 
undergrowth of wdiicli it fed, led 
to the mamniotli’s cxiin(jtion. Its 
fossil remains in Liberia supply 
large quantiticis of valuable ivory. 
One intact apo<flmen disc.'ovored 
there had tusks 8 ft. long. Erag- 
menis of tho limb bones of a 
tnammoth were discovered in 
Begont 8treot, London, in 1921. 
Drawings of the mammoth, en- 
graved on ivory by PaJa(U)lithic 
eavc-men, have be(ui found in S. 
France. El(q)hant ; Ice Age : 
Mastodon. 

Mammoth Cave. Limestone 
cavern in Edmondson co., Ken- 
tucky, U.S.A., about 85 m. by riy, 
8. by W. of Louisville. Mammoth 
Dave national park, 50,518 acres, 
and including a, scries of caverns, 
was created in 1936. Cave forma- 
tions of 8t. Imuis limestone and 








Mannnillaria. Stem and flowers of 
this type of cactus 


Mammoth 

(Elenkas pri- 
tn ig en ius). 

Extinct ele- 
phant occur- 
ring in all N. 
continents. 

An inhabitant 
of central 
Europe in 

AT ^ ;P^®;stocene period when the Chester sandstone cover 8,000 sq. 
JNorth feea was covered by forest m. in central Kentucky, N. Ten- 
land, Its remains have also been nessee, and 8. Indiana. Tho sut. 
found throughout Asia and in K. face area above Mammoth Cave 
America, whither xt probably is 10 m. in diam., but tho length 
migrated. Erom fossil teeth and of the underground cav(n’ns, pass- 
bones dredged from the North ages, etc., which are at five diff- 
bea, and from complete animals erent levels, is 150 m. Colossal 
entombed m the ice, the whole Cave, also in Edmondson co., is 


specimen of Siberian mammoth, 
mund preserved in the Arctic ice, now in the Leningrad 

1 courtesy of American 

sltelstoa of Columbian 
mammoth, 10 ft, 6 ms. high at the shoulders, found in Indiana 
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almost the equal of Mammoth. The 
three rivers, two lakes, a sea, and 
many streams and pools link up 
with the Green river which passes 
by. Reverberations alonp; the walls 
of the :}-m. long Echo river con- 
tinue for 10-80 secs. The Main 
Cave is 40-800 ft. wide, reaches a 
height of 125 ft., and extends for 
4 m. Indian councils were once 
held in chief city or temple, a part 
of the Main Cave which is 541 ft. 
long, 287 ft. wide, and 125 ft. high. 
Many mummies have been found. 
The cave, through which boat 
trips are conducted, has been so 
commercialised that meals are 
served in its banqueting hall, and 
weddings are solemnised at its 
bridal altar. 

Many of the avenues are 
covered by a remarkable varietiy 



Mammoth Cave, Kentucky. Portals 
o£ Vaughn’s Dome, an enormous 
chamber within the cave, 26 ft. to 
40 ft. wide, 300 ft. long, and 
73 ft. high 

By couvt(’f!u of the /UiK’ncaii Museum 
of Natural Jlistory 

of crystals, and in the chambers 
stalagmites and stalactites abound. 
Notable geological formations, the 
nature of which is indicated by 
their names, are the pillars of 
Hercules, the giant’s coffin, the 
star chamber, the marble temple, 
the Epsom salts deposits, the 
snowball room, the diamond 
grotto, the valley of flowers, and 
the florist’s garden. The fauna of 
Mammoth Cave consists of blind 
fish and several insect species, 
while the outer galleries swarm 
with bats. The temp, remains at 
54° throughout the year. The cave 
is mentioned in county records as 
far back as 1797. In the Rotunda, 
saltpetre was prepared for use in 
gunpowder during the War of 1812. 

Mamor^. River of Bolivia. It 
rises in the Cochabamba mts. and 
the main stream, hero called the 


Rio Grande, follows a circuitous 
course round the E. end of the 
range and then flows N.N.W. to 
unite with the Beni to form the 
Madeira, an affluent of the 
Amazon. It is 1,300 m. long. Its 
chief tributary, the Guapore, 
forms the N.W. boundary of Bo- 
livia. These three rivers drain the 
greater part of Bolivia, and receive 
numerous affluents from the Andos 
and the heights of Matto Grosso. 


When Darwin published his 
classic work, The Descent of Man, 
in 1871, the evidence for the 
evolution of man from lower forms 
of life depen d(ul almost entirely on 
indirect evidence. At that time, 
fossil evidence of the past existence 
of primitive types of mankind was 
nc^gligiblo signiflcance, and the 
general thesis for human evolution 
from an ape-like ancestry depended 
to a great extent on analogy with 
other group.s of mammals (such as 
the horse) whose evolution scenu'd 
to be rather \vell attested by fossil 
remains of ancestral and inter- 
mediate types. But it also do- 
pend(Kl on such indirect evidence 
as may bo obtained from com- 
parative anatomical studies. For 
example, the striking similarity in 
stnieturc between man and the 
anthropoid apes, bone for bone 
and muscle for muscle, even ex- 
tending to the finer details of 
microscopic anatomy, suggested a 
community of origin from a 
common ancestral stock. The 
brain is very different in size, but 
it is built on the same basic plan. 
Rudimentary Structures in Modern Man 
Then there is the evidence of 
certain rudimentary structures 
constantly present in the human 
body, such as the bony nodules in 
the floor of the pelvis which 
evidently represent the remains of 
tail vertebrae, and the numerous 
little muscles attached to the ear 
which, in lower animals, render it 
mobile but in man appear to have 
lost this function. It is difficult 
to “ explain ” rudiments of this 
sort unless it is supposed that they 
arc relics of the past when they 
were fully functional. 

Again, during the development 
of the human embryo before birth, 
some structures that persist into 
the adult form of lower vertebrates 
put in only a temporary appear- 


Mamore. A deer fore.st in Iii- 
verness-sliire, Scotland. It lies 
between Ben Nevis and the head 
of Loch Leven, and covers about 
82,000 acres. Fort William is the 
nearest place of importance. 

Mam Soul or Mam Sod hail. 
Mountain on the borders of Inver- 
ness-shire and Ross and Cromarty, 
Scotland. It is 3,862 ft. high, and 
m. W. of Loch Affric, from 
which it can be reached by a path. 


ance, and, by doing so, seem to 
provide still further evidence of an 
evolutionary derivation from lower 
vertebrate levels. But, howevtu' 
cogent may bo the cumulative 
effect of such evidence for human 
evolution, it remains only indirect 
evidence. This evidence may 
strongly suggest that man and the' 
anthropoid apes have been derived 
by a gradual evolutionary diversi- 
fication from a common ancestral 
stock ; but it obviously calls for 
substantiation by the much more 
direct evidence that can be pro- 
vided by fossil remains. If the 
hypothesis of human evolution 
were true, then intermediate forms 
linking modern man with the 
inferred ancestral stock must hav(^ 
existed in the past, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that their 
fossilised remains should come to 
light from time to time. It is with 
the direct evidence derived from 
the study of fossils (palaeontology) 
that this article is concerned. 

Dating Fossil Remains 
Before giving a brief account of 
the fossil remains of early types of 
man (and of extinct ape- like crea- 
tures perhaps closely related to the 
ancestral stock that actually gave 
rise to man) it is convenient here 
to make a brief reference to the 
dating of fossil remains. The 
relative antiquity of a fossil skull 
may often be determined by the 
geological evidence alone, that is 
to say, by the characteristics of the 
stratified deposits in which it was 
found. The ago of a deposit may 
also be inferred from the kind of 
extinct animals whoso fossilised 
remains are found in it (for each 
successive geological period can 
often bo distinguished by its 
particular fauna). If a skull is 
found in association with atone 
implements, the latter may pro- 
vide a clue to its antiquity, since it 
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is known that different phases in 
the cultural derelopment of the 
Stone Age were characterised 
different types of implement. But 
the question may arise whether a 
human skull is actually contem- 
poraneous with the deposit in 
which it is found, or whether it 



Man. First fossil skull of an 
early forerunner of man dis- 
covered in 1925 in South 
Africa by Raymond Dart. It 
corresponds in point of 
growth to that of a human 
child of six years 

may have been placed there as the 
result of a burial at a date long 
subsequently. 

The fluorine method helps to 
solve such a problem ; it depends 
on the fact that during the process 
of fossilisation bones slowly take 
up fluorine from the soil so that 
this chemical element gradually 
accumulates in increasing quantity. 
If, therefore, a human skull is 
found side by side with bones of 
extinct mammals, and their 
fluorine content is found on chem- 
ical analysis to be identical, it may 
be inferred that they are contem- 
poraneous in the sense that they 
were deposited at approximately 
the same time. On the other 
hand, if the fluorine content of the 
human skull is found to be very 
much less than that of the fossil 
mammal bones associated with it, 
it is to be inferred that the skull 
must be of much later date and 
may even represent a relatively 
recent interment. 

During the geological period 
(called the Pleistocene period) 
when the later phases of human 
evolution occurred, much of 
Europe was intennittcntly ex- 
posed to an intensely cold climate, 
accompanied by extensive glacia- 
tion. It is generally agreed that 
there were four major glaciations, 
each being followed by a retreat of 
the ice and the onset of a warmer 
interglacial period. Traces of the 


successive glaciations can be de- 
tected by the characteristic geo- 
logical deposits left by melting ice 
and so forth, and this sort of geo- 
logical evidence provides a relative 
chronology whereby it may be 
possible to assign the fossil remains 
of man to one of the glacial or inter- 
glacial phases. At- 
tempts have also 
been made to estab- 
lish an absolute 
chronology, so that 
each phase of the Ice 
Age can be dated in 
terms of so many 
thousands of y'-cars. 
Although there is 
much uncertainty^ in 
this difficult jirob- 
lem, there is also 
some measure of 
agreement, at least 
of an approximate 
nature. 

Modern man be- 
longs to the species 
Homo sapiens. He is 
known by fossil re- 
mains to have lived 
in Europe during the 
later phases of the last glaciation 
(for example, Cromagnon man, and 
his predecessors of the reinde(U‘ 
period), and even then had a rela- 
tively highly developed culture. 
At a still earlier period, during the 
onset of the last glaciation, pcrhajis 
50,000 years or more ago, thor(^ 
lived in Europe a peculiar typo of 
mankind often called Neanderthal 
man (for the reason that the first 
described example consisted of 
skeletal remains found in a cave of 
the Ncander valley in Germany). 
Ho was associated with a phase of 
Palaeolithic culture called the 
Mousterian. 

Many remains of Neanderthal 
man are known and they all show 
remarkably primitive and ap( 
like characters. For example, the 
forehead was low and recoding, 
the eyebrow region was markcnl 
by heavy overhanging bony ridg(‘.H, 
the top of the skull was very flat, 
the jaws were massive and pro- 
jecting, and there was no wolf 
developed chin. These (and many 
other characters of the skull, 
teeth, and limb bones) wore at 
one time taken to indicate an 
early stage in the evolutionary 
development of Homo sapiens, 
and thus seemed to provide con- 
vincing evidence of an inter- 
mediate form bridgiirg the gap 
between modern man and his 
presumed simian ancestors. How- 
ever, later discoveries have made 
it clear that, even before Neander- 
thal man appeared in Europe, 


human bt'ings closely^ similar to 
Homo sapiens had already come 
into existence. It is now generally 
accepted, therefons that Neander- 
thal man was, so to sjxuik, a side 
lino of evolution produeixl by 
retrogressive changes and that he 
became extinct by the end of the 
last glaciation. Thus, he could 
have had no ri^lation to origin 
of H omo sapi f7is. 1 n this eoinu'xion 
it is interi'sting to nott^ that 
Neanderthal man (in spite of his 
seemingly ])rimitive eharaet(‘r) 
had a large brain ; indeed, its 
averag<^ size api)('ars actually to 
hav(^ (^xc('ed(‘(l that of pn'sont- 
day man. 

The example of Neanderthal 
man necals to be carefully iioUxl, 
for it shows how stiukuits of 
human evolution may Ik^ misled 
by too seanty pala,(H)ntologieal 
cvi(h'nc(\ The fact is that the 
fossil remains of early typers of 
man are far too few to permit 
definite sta-tements n^garding the 
exact courses of human evolutimi, 
or ovum the pre( 0 H(^ r(‘ladionshi|) 
b(dw(aai one fossil type and 
anotluM-. Paliu'ont.ologisis (‘an do 
no more, tba.ii H( 0 'ul-inis(^ carefully 
the existing fossil (vvicknuio and put 
forward a provisional irderpn't.a- 



p/ rprcA/vr^poPus 



Man. Comparative size o! the skulls 
oi two types ol primitive man, based 
upon fossil remains'. Each side of 
the ruled squares represents SOO 
millimetres (7*87 ins,) 
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//omo /Sapiens 


Q o 0 



Man. Chart showing the probable relationship oS modern man (Homo sapiens to fossil 
man and fossil apes. The chart is based on available fossil evidence. The circles repre- 
sent the relative sizes of the brain in man and apes, modern and extinct. The ancestors 
of the human family (Hominidae) probably separated from the lineage of the anthropoid 
apes in the Miocene period, and the chart makes it clear that the earliest representatives 
of the Hominidae would not be distinguishable from the apes by size of brain alone 


tion which host fits the facts 
so far as those are available 
at a given moment. It is 
like trying to place in their 
proper positions the pieces 
of a jig-saw puzzle while 
many of the pieces arc still 
missing. The discov(^ry of 
th(; missing pieces may call 
for some readjustment of 
those already in jirovisional 
positions. The reader should 
bear in mind this analogy 
when he comes to consider 
the tentative conclusions 
offered on the basis of the 
fossil material referred to in 
this article. 

Human beings not very 
different from Homo sajiimfi 
existed in jire-Mousterian 
days. Eor example, in 1935, 
the bones of the roof and 
back of a skull (the j)arietal 
and occipital bones) w'erc\ 
discovered in an excellent 
state of prosm-vation in a 
gravel pit at Swanscombe in 
Kent. On the geological 
evidenee, as well as the 
evidence of the flint iniphs 
ments and the fossil mam- 
mal bones found with it, the 
skull was dated with con- 
siderable confidence to the 
second interglacial period, a period 
estimated to be as much as 200,000 
years old. With the possible ex- 
ception of one or two minor 
features, the skull bones are not to 
be distinguished from those of 
Homo sapmis. Certainly, they 
show none of the characters dis- 
tinctive of Neanderthal man. 

The top part of another skull 
of similar type was found at 
Fontechevado in I'rance, in 1947, 
and this specimen also can bo 
dated with reasonable certainty to 
pre-Mousterian times, A more 
complete skull, found at Steinhoim 
in Germany in 1933, is believed to 
date from either the second or the 
third interglacial period. It has 
strongly developed brow ridges 
(but not to the exaggerated ex- 
tent seen in Neanderthal man), a 
rather massive upper jaw, and a 
brain capacity estimated at about 
1,000 c.c. (the average capacity in 
modern man, it may bo noted, is 
approximately 1,350 c.c.). In spite 
of the fact that it displays a few 
somewhat primitive features, it 
would be difficult on the basis of 
this fossil skull to separate the 
man of Steinhoim from Homo 
sapiens. 

If Homo sapiens dates back to 
the second or third interglacial 
period, this species clearly has a 
much greater antiquity than many 


anthropologists in the past have 
supposed. The question next 
arises — what fossil evidence is 
there of still earlier types which 
may give some indication of evo- 
lutionary development from apo- 
liko ancestors ? In 1907 there was 
discovered in a gravel pit near 
Heidelberg a largo lower jaw of 
exceedingly primitive typo. It 
was associated with the remains 
of an extinct elephant and rhino- 
ceros characteristic of the early 
part of the Pleistocene period, and 
it probably dates from the be- 
ginning of the first interglacial 
period, which gives it an antiquity 
of not much less than half a 
million years. No flint imple- 
ments were found with the fossil. 
The jaw is remarkable for its 
massive construction and for the 
complete absence of a chin emin- 
ence. Thus, in its general hnild, it 
has a distinctly simian appearance. 
On the other hand the tooth are 
fundamentally of the human 
typo. Here, then, is an ancient 
fossil specimen which seems to 
combine human and simian feat- 
ures in a way that hears out the 
inferences regarding human 
evolution originally based only 
on indirect evidence. 

Mention may be made here of 
the remains found at Piltdown in 
Sussex from 1912 onwards. These 


consisted of several cranial frag- 
ments very similar to those of 
modern man except for their re- 
markable thickness, and part of a 
lower jaw. The lower jaw, in 
strong contrast to the cranium, 
showed such striking simian charac- 
ters (particularly in the largo 
pointed canine tooth) that some 
regarded it as the jaAv of a fossil ape 
which had become accidentally 
mixed up with the remains of a 
human skull. Those who took the 
view that the jaw and cranium be- 
longed to the same individual came 
to the conclusion that they repre- 
sented an extremely primitive type 
of man to which the name Eoan- 
thropus (the dawn man) was given; 
and these remains were thought to 
be possibly the oldest human 
remains in Britain, and very con- 
siderable antiquity, dating back 
to the early part of the Pleistocene 
period, was assigned to them. But 
scientific tests made in 1953 demon- 
strated the lower jaw to be a 
remarkable forgery : that of a 
modern large ape which had been 
skilfully treated to simulate an 
actual fossil and “ planted ’’ at 
the site of the previous discovery 
of the cranial fragments. The 
cranial fragments themselves are 
genuine fossils ; but they are 
probably no older than the latter 
part of the Pleistocene, and 
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Man. Types oJ primitive man illustrated by reconstructions, showing the increasing intelligence indicated by greater 
prominence ol chin, reduction of eyebrow ridges, and increased size of skull with proportionately greater brain capacity. 
Left to right, trinil or ape-man of Java, Pithecanthropus erectus ; Neanderthal man, Homo noandorthalensis ; Cro- 

magnon man. Homo sapiens 

From restorations by J. H. McGregoi ; by courtesy of the American Museum of Niilural History 


represent an early type of Homo 
SapicThs. The discovery of this 
forgery in fact greatly clarified 
the problem of evolution, for the 
combination of such a modern type 
of cranium with such a simian jaw 
had always been difficult to 
explain. 

A primitive type of early man, 
Pithecanthropus lived in the Far 
East during the early and middle 
Pleistocene. Remains of this 
extinct creature, consisting of a 
skull cap and a thigh bone, were 
first found m Java in 1891. The 
skull cap gave evidence of an ex- 
ceptionally small brain (about 900 
C.C.), enormous brow ridges, and a 
complete lack of forehead. On the 
other hand, the thigh bone is 
similar to that of Hotno sapie-ns. 
This curious combination of anato- 
mical characters led their dis- 
coverer to invent the name Pithe- 
canthropus, or ape-man. Many 
years later more skulls and jaws of 
Pithecanthropus were found in 
Java, one with a brain capacity 
estimated to be only about 775 c.c. 
This may be compared with the 
maximum capacity hitherto re- 
corded in a gorilla, 685 c.c., from 
which it mil he evident that, so far 
as brain size is concerned, the gap 
between ape and man had become 
reduced to a very small margin 
indeed. Other remains of Pithecan- 
thropus were discovered in cave 
deposits in China near Peldng 
— several skulls, many jaws and 
teeth, and a few rather fragment- 
ary limb bones. These fossils were 
at first assigned to a new genus, 
Sinanthropus, but it was later 
agreed that they represent no more 
than a local variant of Pithecan- 
thropus. 

The anatomical characters of 
Pithecanthropus can be stated 


quite briefly. The average size of 
the brain was only about 1,000 c.c., 
the top of the skull was markedly 
flattened, the forehead w'as vir- 
tually absent, the eye sockets were 
overhung by massive brow ridges, 
the jaws were of huge size and the 
teeth showed many simian char- 
acters (particularly in the largo, 
almost tusk-like, canines). But in 
spite of these jirimitivo traits, it 
appears certain that Pithecanthro- 
pus had developed an intelligenco 
that can only be called “ human.” 
For there is evidence that he was 
capable of fabricating stone imple- 
ments (though of rather a crude 
type), and that he had even learnt 
the use of fire. He also lived in 
communities and was a skilful 
hunter. Yet it is estimated, on 
geological data, that he may have 
lived as much as 500,000 years 
ago, and it is perhaps a matter for 
surprise that at such an early date 
human evolution had already 
progressed thus far. Pithecanthro- 
pus is certainly to be regarded as 
“ man ” in the ordinary sense of 
this term, but he retained in his 
anatomical structure a number of 
remarkably ape-like characters 
that have disappeared in modern 
types of mankind. 

Although Pithecanthropus goes 
back an appreciable way towards 
the ape, he can hardly be said to 
represent a really intermediate or 
transitional stage from the simian 
to the human level of evolution. 
Presumably, if the generally accep- 
ted conception of human evolution 
is correct, he must have been 
preceded by still more primitive 
and smaller- brained beings. It 
might have been anticipated that 
when the remains of such creatures 
were found, it would be an ex- 
tremely difficult matter to decide 


whether tluiy were very early 
members of tlie liunuui family 
{llominidac) or whethm’ they 
represeui('d an aberrant (and now 
extinct) bramdi of ilie ape family 
{Ponuidav) which liad developed 
certain human characters inde- 
pendently of the evolution of the 
Honiniidae. ’^Pluii size of the brain 
would not help in (bunding the 
question, for it is to be expected 
that the (earliest riq)rescntativeH of 
the llominidac (soon altuu' their 
segregation from the Pomjidm in 
their evolutionary divergence from 
a common aneest.ral stock) would 
not yet have dovefioped brains 
signiluuintly largcn- than those of 
the iiiodern largt^ ape^s. Indeed, 
as has already been mentioned, 
the dilTerenc.e between tlui smallest 
Pithminthro'pus brain and the 
largest gorilla brain was less than 
100 c.e. 

There have Ix^on found in South 
Africa the tbssil remains of some 
very remarkable apti-liko eroaturos 
considered by many authoriticjs to 
ro|_)res(.mt a })haHe ol' hominid 
evolution (dosely eorrespoiuUng to 
that which must have jireceded 
Piihccanthrop'm. Just lauiause 
those South Arriean Ibssils do show 
such a remarkable combination of 
simian and hominid characters, 
they have given rise to consider- 
able controversy, 

The first of the S. African fossils 
to bo found, the skull of an imma- 
ture individual, was described by 
Raymond Dart (b. 189:i) in 1925. 
Ho gave the name Australopithecus 
(southern ape) to the spccimon. 
In later years more remains wore 
cliseovcrod by 1^/obert Broom 
(1867-1951) in stalagmitio deposits 
a few miles from Johannesburg, 
including many skulls and portions 
of skulls, jaws, teeth, and limb 
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bones. All these fossils have been 
assigned to the same group, which 
is collectively termed the Australo- 
pithecinae. The main characters of 
these remarkable creatures may be 
summarised as follows. 

The brain capacity was small — 
indeed, it appears hardly to have 
exceeded that of a large gorilla. 
The jaws were of huge size, and 
the grinding teeth very largo. In 
its general proportions, therefore, 
the Australopithecine skull is ex- 
tremely ape-like. On the other 
hand, in a number of constructional 
details it shows dchnitcly hominid 
characters. For example, the vault 
of the skull rises to a height not 
found in apes of comparable size. 
The articular surfaces on the base 
of the skull, whereby the latter 
makes a joint with the top of the 
spine, are situated relatively fur- 
ther forward than in apes, suggest- 
ing that the head was hold more 
erectly. The muscular ridges at 
the back of tho skull are much 
lower in position than in apes — 
another indication of a dilferent 
poise of the head. Several mor- 
phological details of the bony ear 
region and the inside of the base of 
the skull have a hominid appear- 
ance that finds no exact parallel in 
apes. 

The canine teeth arc (as in 
man) of blunt spatulate form, not 
projecting to any marked degree 
above the level of tho adjacent 
teeth, and they became worn 
do^vn flat from the tip by attrition 
against the opposing canine. By 
contrast, in all apes (modern or 
extinct) the canines are relatively 
large and tusk-like, and they 
become worn obliquely fore and 
aft as the result of interlocking 
with adjacent teeth of the opposite 
jaw. In the upper jaw of all 
apes (save very exceptionally) the 
canine and the incisor teeth are 
separated by a conspicuous gap, 
the diastema ; in all the upper 
jaws of the AustralopitJiecinae so 
far discovered (more than ten 
at the time of writing) there is 
no trace of a diastema. In man, 
the crown of tho first bicuspid 
tooth of the lower dentition is 
composed of two cusps of com- 
parable size placed side by side ; 
the South African fossils follow 
the hominid pattern, and thus 
contrast quite strongly with all 
apes, in which this tooth is 
composed mainly or entirely of a 
single large pointed cusp disposed 
obliquely. The milk canines and 
the milk molars of the fossils are 
likewise human in their construc- 
tional details and very different 
from those of apes. Thus it will 


be seen that the evidence provided 
by the teeth conforms entirely 
with that of the skull structure. 

The limb bones of the Australo- 
pit/iecinae are very remarkable. 
Indeed, some of thorn are so 
human in shape and proportion 
that at first a few critics refused 
to believe that they really 
belonged to creatures with such 
small brains. But they were 
excavated by competent experts 
and most of them were found in 
immediate association with 
Australopithecine skulls and teeth, 
embedded in a dense stalagmitic 
matrix. No part of the skeleton 
is more distinctive of man as 
compared with the anthropoid 
apes than tho pelvis. In apes the 
blade of the hip hone is narrow 
and elongated (as it is in mammals 
generally). In man it is broad 
and flattened to provide muscle 
attachments adapted for standing 
and walking in the erect posture. 
Shnilar diflcroncos are to be seen 
in tho relationships between tho 
joint socket for tho thigh bone, 
tho articular surface for the 
sacrum, and the ischial tuberosity 
(haunch bone), and also in many 
other anatomical details. In all 
these respects tho Australo- 
pithecine pelvis conforms to the 
human pattern (oven though it 
shows some unusual morphological 
features that do not appear to ho 
exactly paralleled in modern man). 

Since tho shape and proportions 
of the human pelvis are quite 
evidently adaptations to the erect 
posture, it seems clear from the 


evidence of this bone that the 
extinct ape-like creatures of South 
Africa were capable of standing 
and walking somewhat as man- 
kind does today (hut no doubt 
less perfectly). This conclusion 
is also consistent with the ana- 
tomical evidence of the thigh 
bone, as well as with certain 
features of the base of the skull. 
It is also consistent with the 
climatic evidence, for this indi- 
cates that tho Australopithecinae 
lived, not in a forest environment 
like the modem anthropoid apes, 
but in a somewhat arid environ- 
ment, so that they must pre- 
sumably have been weD adapted 
for terrestrial life. 

There is general agreement 
(particularly among those who 
have actually studied tho original 
remains) that the fossil Australo- 
pitheemae exhibit a most astonish- 
ing combination of simian and 
hominid characters. But it is 
by no means certain that they 
represent tho ancestral stock which 
gave rise to modern man. On the 
other hand, it seems very probable 
that they were at least closely 
related to the ancestral stock. 

One important conclusion seems 
assured : that in the evolution of 
man from an apo-like ancestor 
the hominid modifications of the 
dentition, and the adaptation of 
the limbs and pelvis for upright 
progression, preceded any marked 
expansion of tho brain. It follows 
from this that the Australo- 
pithecinae, in spite of their small 
brain, should properly speaking 



Man. Skulls of certain anthropoid apes and of types of primitive man, shown 
together for comparison. 1. Gihhon. 2. Orang Utan. 3. Chimpanzee. 
4. Gorilla, adult. 5. Gorilla, young. 6. Pithecanthopus. 7. “Piltdownman”. 
8. Neanderthal man. 9, Talgai man. 10, Ctomagnon man. 11. Recent 

By courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History 
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be placed not in the family 
Pongidm but in the Ilommidae, 
even though they may have been 
a side-branch and not directly 
ancestral to any of the modern 
and extinct varieties of mankind. 
There is without doubt a greater 
morphological hiatus between the 
anthropoid apes and the South 
African Ausiralopithecinae than 
between the Australopithecinae and 
primitive hominids such as Pithe- 
canthropus. For it is difficult to 
formulate any really fundamental 
differences between Pithecan- 
thropus and the Ausiralopithecinae 
except the gross size of the brain 
(and even here the contrast is 
not very great). 

A great many varieties of 
fossil apes are knovm, dating from 
the geological periods of the 
Pliocene and Moceiie, and extend- 
ing in antiquity as far back as 
about 30 million years. The 
larger genera include Dryopiiliecus, 
Sivapithecus, and Proconsul, of 
which the last is the most ancient, 
and inhabited East Africa in the 
early part of the Miocene. A 
number of primitive gibbons 
(Pliopithecus and Limnopithecus) 
are also known from Miocene 
deposits. In their dentition all 
these extinct apes show most of 
the characteristic features of the 
modern apes — ^for example, the 
large tusk-like canine teeth and 
the pointed shape of the first 
lower bicuspids. But in the 
skull and limb bones they were 
more primitive, and in a number 
of characters they resembled the 
quadrupedal monkeys rather than 
the modem arboreal anthropoid 
apes. So far as the limb skeleton 
is concerned, this has an indirect 
(but quite important) reference 
to the problem of human evolu- 
tion. Some comparative ana- 
tomists in the past have argued 
against the conception of the 
evolutionary origin of man from a 
simian ancestor, on the grounds 
that anthropoid apes (in relation 
to their arboreal habits) have 
developed certain aberrant special- 
isations such as disproportionately 
long arms, a degeneration of the 
thumb, and so forth. Since such 
specialisations have been avoided 
in man (who, in these respects, is 
actually more primitive than the 
modem anthropoid apes), this 
argument seemed to have some 
force. But it has become 
apparent that in the early apes 
of Miocene times, the extreme 
limb specialisations of the modem 
apes had not yet been developed — 
they still retained proportions of a 
more primitive type. This dis- 


coveiy thus removes the main 
theoretical difficulty advanced 
against the presumed relation- 
ship between man and apes. 
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Man, Isle of. Island in tho 
Irish Sea. Part of the British Com- 
monwealth. it has a government 

and constitution 
^ distinct from that 
of tho United 
Kingdom, al- 
though the im- 
perial parliament 
exercises certain 
powers over it. 

, ^ „ It is 27 m. from 

Isle of Man arms coast of 

England, and about the same from 
both Scotland and Ireland ; with a 
length of 33 m. and a breadth of 12 
m., it has an area of 221 sq. m. Be- 
longing to it is a small island on the 
S., the Calf of Man. 

The pop. of the Isle of 
Man was 55,213 in 
1951. 

The coast, in which 
are a number of bays 
and other openings, is 
in the main rugged, 
and the interior is 
hilly. A range of hills 
stretches from N.E. to 
S. W. , the highest point 
being Snaefell, 2,034 
ft. Between the hills 
are beautiful glens. 

There are no lakes, but 
a number of streams 
add to the beauty of 
the scenery. Douglas 
is the capital and the 
largest town. Other 
towns are Castletown, 
the old capital, Peel, 
and Ramsey, while 
Port Erin, Port St. 

Mary, Kirkmichael, 


and Laxey are among the smaller 
towms on the eoast. Tho climate 
is mild ; fuchsias and myrtles 
grow in profusion in tho c)])en. 
Snipe are found, but there is no 
abundance of game. The island is 
known, however, for its breed of 
tailless cats. The co.at of arms is 
three legs, taken, it is said, from a 
pillar cross at Nt. Maughold. 

The soil of the island is not very 
fertile, but mairly half the total 
area is enUivaied. Oats, barley, 
whea,t, and turnips are the ehief 
crops. Dairy farming is carried 
on, and much of the land affords 
pasture for catih^, horses, and 
sheep. Tliero is a coasting trade, 
and some of the inhabitants are 
employed in the lierring (ishing, 
but the fisheries are kvss importiant 
than formerly : eSH (ishing vessels 
were registerc'd in 1950 compaa'ed 
with 109 in 1944. A rly. system 
of about 70 m. links the principal 
towns, and iiicro is an electric 
tramway from .D()ugla,H to Ram- 
sey. Tliere is regnln,r steamboat 
and air communication with Liver- 
pool, Elcciwood, Glasgow, Dublin, 
Belfast, and otlun* places. There 
are a few domestic! induHiries, Init 
many of thc! inbabitiantis obtain a 
livelihood by providing for visitors. 
The provision of cheap and rapid 
transit in tho 19ih century made 
the island, osjieeially Douglas, a 
very popular pleasure! report. 

The island is govenitjd by a lieut.- 
governor appointed by the crown, 
a legislative (‘.ouneil csonsiHiing of 
t)lie bishop, dccimsters, and other 
officiials, and tho liouso of keys, 
an elecdcMl body of 24. These two 
bodies form the court of Tynwald, 
which is the t^xec'.idive as well as 



Isle o£ Man. Map of the self-governing island in 
the Irish Sea, showing many favourite resorts of 
visitors from the mainland 
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the legislative aiitliority. 'hhe lieii- 
teiiant-govornor is its president. 
Electorally the Isle is divided into 
SIX sheadings, in addition to the 
four towns. There arc seventeen 
ancient [larishes. 

The island revenue comes mainly 
from the customs duties, and of it 
£10,000 a year is paid to the im- 
perial exchequer. 

There is a high court of justice 
which has common law and 
chancery divisions, with a court of 
appeal. ' In the common law courts 
the deemsters are the judges, and 
they also hold courts of summary 
jurisdiction. There are also magis- 
trates, whoso duties resemble those 
of their felkwvs in England. The 
law relating to real property dif- 
fers from that of England, but most 
of the other branches have been 
made similar. The Isle of Man is 
not bound by acts of the British 
parliament unless specifically men- 
tioned in them. The isla-nd has its 
own bishop, Sodor and Man, who 
has his own ccidesiastical organiza- 
tion. The diocese is part of the 
Church of England, being in the 
province of York, although there 
was once a separate Manx Church. 

History of the Isle 

Mona, the old name of the 
island, comes from an old Irish 
word meaning hill country. The 
Isle of Man was inhabited in 
early times by a Caolie people 
whose language was the ancestor 
of Manx. There are many re- 
mains of prehistoric man, ineliid- 
ing stone circles, cairns, mounds, 
and lake dwellings. In the Gth and 
7th centuries the people were con- 
verted to Chris Liani by by Irish mis- 
sionaries, and runic crosses of the 
period survive. Before 700 the 
Isle was conquered by Scandina- 
vian rovers, and it remained under 
theii' rule for a long time, although 
such was not always effective. 

The kings of Norway succeeded 
to this Scandinavian conquest, and 
Magnus Barefoot made his au- 
thority real by his presence in the 
island, but soon the kings of Scot- 
land appeared as rivals. The result 
was that, after the Scots defeated 
the Norwegians at Largs in 1263, 
the island was handed over, in 
return for a sum of money, to 
Scotland. The Scots were not 
liked ; an appeal brought Edward 
I to the aid of the Manx, and after 
a time the sovereignty of England 
was firmly established. In 1406 
Henry IV gave the island to Sir 
John Stanley, and the Stanleys, 
earls of Derby, were lords of Man 
until 1736. During the time of the 
Commonw’ealth the island was 


taken from the 7th earl, in spite of 
the gallantry of his wife. This was 
the time when the native hero, 
William ( 'hrislian, executed at the 
Restoration, led the people in a 
revolt against the Stanley rule, 
which was in some respects 
oppressive. 

In 1736 the lordship passed to 
the duke of Atholl, a relation of the 
carls of Derby. In 1765 the sove- 
reign rights of the duke were 
bought by the English crown for 
£70,000. The main reason for this 
was that the island had become 
a great centre for smuggling ; but. 
smuggling continued. In 1828 
the remaining rights of the duke 
of Atholl were purchased for 
£417,000. The British parliament 
then exercised sovereignty, but in 
1866 greater powers of homo rule 
wore given to tiie island authorities. 

During the First Great War there 
wore internment camps housing 
enemy aliens at Knockaloe and 
Douglas, and at the outbreak of 
the kSecond Great War similar 
camps were established on the 
island, being followed by others for 
prisoners of war ; the principal 
sites w’ere at Douglas, Ramsey, 
Peel, and Port Erin. A number of 
persons arrested under regulation 
18b, including Sir Oswald Mosley, 
were detained on the island. The 
R.A. E. No. 1 Ground Gunnery 
School was located at Douglas and 
Castletown, 1940-42 ; and the 
R.A.F. Rogt. No. 2 Training Centre 
was at Castletown during 1942-43 ; 
a Royal Navy training establish- 
ment for boys was at Douglas, 
1943-45. 

Limited conscription was intro- 
duced' in Oct., 1939. In 1942 the 
Tynwald rejected extended con- 
scription under the National Ser- 
vice (No. 2) Act of Dec., 1941, but 
in 1948 it reversed this decision. 

The Isle has produced literary 
men of some importance, including 
the poet T. E. Brown and Hall 
Caine, a number of whose novels, 
e.ff. The Manxman, The Deemster, 
Tlxe Master of Man, The Woman 
of Knockaloe, are set in the island. 
tSee also Manx Language and 
Literature. 

Man, Henri de (1885-1953). 
Belgian politician and writer. He 
was born at Antwerp, educated at 
Brussels, Leipzig, and Vienna. In 
1911 he became director of a com- 
mittee of labour education, and 
during 1920-22 was principal of 
the Belgian labour college. During 
1920-32 he held various profes- 
sional posts at Brussels and 
Frankfort- on-Main. He gained 
international reputation by his 
views on socialism expressed in his 


books Remaking of a Mind, 1919 ; 
Psychology of kSocialisni, 1927 ; 
Joy in Work, 1928 ; The Socialist 
Idea, 1933 ; 'The Belgian Plan of 
Worlv, 1933. His views wtav much 
quoted by the Nazis. On the 
strength of his published vork he 
was appointed minister of public 
works and unemployment, 1935- 
36 ; minister of finaneie 1930-38. 
At one time vice-president of the 
Belgian labour party, ho resigned 
from it simultaneously with giving 
up hi.s portfolio, and founded a 
pro-Nazi party. He started two 
journals, Le Peuple, 1941, and 
shortly afterwards Le Travailleur, 
which was German-controlled. De- 
prived of hia nationality in 1946 
for collaboration with the Germans 
during their occupation of Bel- 
gium, he died in a motor accident 
in Switzerland June 20, 1953. 

Mana. A native term of the 
Pacific region for an impersonal 
supernatural power believed to 
act, for good or ill, through a 
material vehicle. Mana is com- 
municated to the medium (a bone, 
stone, water) by any personality 
already possessing it, who may bo 
a living man, disembodied spirit, 
or supernatural being. 

Manaar, Gulf and island be- 
tween Madras state and Ceylon. 
The island, with Adam’s Bridge 
and Ramosvaram island, forms 
an almost continuous ridge be- 
tween Coylon and the Dcccan ; 
Pamban Passage lies to the W. end, 
and Manaar Island is near Ceylon, 
to which it belongs. The gulf lies 
8.W. of the island, and is so shal- 
low that ocean steamers must pass 
S. of Ceylon on the route from 
Capo Comorin to Madras and 
Calcutta. Manaar town lies under 
the shadow of an old Dutch fort, 
and its church contains Portuguese 
tombstones of the IGth century. 

Pearl fishing had a meteoric life 
in Manaar. The first fishing in 
1905 produced 50 million oysters. 
The industry wont into liquidaticjn 
in 1912, was taken over by the 
govt., but ceased in 1925. Tre- 
pang {beche.-de.-mcf) is obtained 
near Ramesvaram. 

Manabi. A maritime prov. of 
Ecuador, bordering on the Pacific 
Ocean. Its surface is hilly and 
well forested ; the ground is fer- 
tile. and sugar and cocoa are 
produced. Area 7,320 sq. m. 
Pop, (1955 cst.) 478,000. The 
capital is Puerto viejo. 

Manacle Rocks. Dangerous 
reef off St, Keverne, Cornwall, 
England, 7 m. S. of Falmouth. The 
Manacles, as they are called, have 
been the scene of many Bhix)wrecks, 
notably that of the emigrant 
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vessel, John, May J, 1855, in which 
200 lives were lost. 

Maaacor. Town of Spain, on 
the island of Majorca, Balearic 
Islands. It .stands near the E. 
coa.st, is well built and spacious, 
and contains many fine buildings, 
among them a palace of the king 
of Majorca. Trade is carried on in 
wine, fruit, oil, cereals, and cattle. 
Manacor is the starting point for 
visits to the caves of Drach and 
Arta. Pop. (1950) 18,956. 

Mana Ghat. Pass over the 
Himalayas, linking the Garhwal 
district of Uttar Union, India, 
with Tibet. It is used by Hindu 
pilgrims on their journeys to Lake 
Manasarowar. It rises to more 
than 16,000 ft. 

Managua. Lake of Nicaragua, 
Central America, on the W. side of 
the republic. It has a length of 
32 m., and a width of 16 m. and 
is picturesquely situated 30 ft. 
above the level of Lake Nicaragua, 
into which it drains by the Tipi- 
tap a river. 

Managua. Towni of Nicaragua, 
Central America, the capital of the 
republic, and of the dept, of Man- 
agua. It stands on Lake Managua, 
is connected by rly. with Granada 
and the port of Corinto, and is a 
mart for the cojffee locally grownv 
It has a national palace, a town 
hall, and a museum. In 1931 the 
city was almost entirely destroyed 
by earthquake, but was rebuilt. 
Pop. (1954) 176,569. 

Manahiki or Manihiki. One 
of the northern group of the Cook 
Islands, Pacific Ocean, belonging 
to New Zealand. It lies in lat. 
10“ S. and long. 160° W., and is a 
coral atoll containing a large 
lagoon, from which pearl shell 
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Manfios, Brazil. Th'atre and luonu- 
ment commemorating the opening 
of the Amazon to international 
traffic in 1867 

was formerly obtained. It has 
extensive coconut groves. Area 
about 30 sq. m. Pop. (1956) 897. 

Man and Superman. Comedy 
by Bernard Shaw. First produced 


at the Court Theatre, London, May 
21, 1905, it was based on the Nietz- 
schcan gospel of the .superman and 
his eternal recurrence, and tolls 
how John Tanner, author of the 
Revolutionist’s Handbook and 
Pocket Companion (which was 
included as an appendix to the 
published edition of the play), 
is pursued and married by Ami 
Whitefield, the impersonation of 
the life force. In the original pro- 
duction Granville Barker appeared 
as Tanner and Lillah McCarthy as 
Ann. The third act, showing Don 
Juan in Hell, w^as omitted but was 
included in the revival at the Cri- 
terion, 1911, when Robert Loraine 
scored a great success as Tanner. 
Later revivals of the abridged ver- 
sion included those at the Prince’s, 
1927 (with Gwen Pfrangcon- Davies 


as Ann) ; Court, 1930 ; Old Vic, 
1938. Full versions were given at 
the Regent, 1925 (with Esme Percy 
as Tanner) ; Cambridge, 1935 ; 
Alvin (Now York), 1947. 

Manaoag. Towm of Luzon, 
Philippine Islands. It is in the 
prov. of Paiigasinan, 20 m. E. by N 
of Liiigayen. In the vicinity rice, 
maize, sugar, and tobacco are cul- 
tivated, Pop. (est.) 22,000. 

Mauaos or Manaus. City and 
free river port of Brazil, (capital of 
the state of Amazonas. It stands 
on the Rio Negro, 10 m. from its 
entry into the Amazon, and 1 ,000 
m. from the Atlantic. It has a 
good harbour, and is a regular port 
of call for liners. The steamship 
journey from Para takes four days. 
Formerly called Barra do Rio 
Negro, it is a well-built town, with 
fine parka and public buildings. 
Rubber, cocoa, nuts, hides, and 
dried fish are exported. There is 
steamer connexion with Europe 
and the U.S.A. Pop. (1950) 89,612. 

Manasarowar or Tso-mavang. 
Lake, at 15,000 ft. alt., in the 
extreme W, of Tibet. With the 
neighbouring Mt. Kailas, it is a 
goal of Hindu pilgrims, and an 
object of veneration to Lamaism. 

Manassas. Name given by the 
Confederates to the two battles 
better known as the battles of 
Bull Run. See American Civil 
War. 


Manasseh. (1) Elder son of 
Joseph (Gen. 41 ), over whom his 
younger brother Ef)hraim took [>re- 
cedenee. His clesec^iidants, a tribe 
which settled on both sides of the 
J(jrdan, were noted as warriors, 
Gideon and Jcqihtliah being two of 
tlieir most notabb^ men. 

(2) King of Judah, sou and suc- 
cessor to Hezekiah. Ht^ reigned 
c. 697“()42 H.C., r{\stored idolatry, 
perseeuted the proph(4/s, and was 
eaiTied captivi^ to Babylon. An 
apocryphal Prayin’ of Mamisscs 
occurs in some MSS. of the Septiia- 
giiit (2 Kings 21 ,• 2 Ohron. 33). 
Manassos is a GreiJc form of the 
name (Matt. I, v. 10). 

Manatee. Aquatic luanimal of 
the order of Sirenians, or sea cows. 
It is about 8 ft. long, and in 
general apjiearance somewhat re- 
, smnhles a very 
bulky and heavy 
siial ; but there are 
no (external hind 
limbs, the body 
ending in a broad 
(lattemal tail. The 
fore limbs form 
paddli^s. The head 
is blunt, and the 
great iqiper lip is 
divided. The eyes 
are comparatividy small ; the 
skin is thick and wrinkled : and 
the body is covered with fine 
hairs. Manatees live in fresh water 
and along the coasts of S. America 
and Africa, feeding on aquatic 
vegi'fation. 

Manbhum. Former (list, of 
Biliar, India. In 1 956 it ceased to 
exist, tlii^ eastern part biung trans- 
ferred to VVk'st Binigal to form the 
district of Purulia in that state. 
It covered 4,130 sip m. and in 
1951 had a pop. of 1,169,017. The 
a, rial is the most populous in 
the plateau of Chota Nagpur, and 
owes its imj)orl,anco to the Jherria 
coaKielil, opened in 1893, the 
most valuable coallield in India. 
The coal is siait to Calcutta for 
use on the rlys., for bunker coal, 
and for export to Colombo and 
Singapore^. Thii mines are worked 
under considerable dilTicuIties ; 
the output pm’ miner is compara- 
tively small, and the minors 
rarely work continuously for more 
than a few weeks at a iimi'. 

Manche, La. Dept, of France, 
taking its name from the French 
name, La M,ancho (the sleeve), for 
the English Ghannel. Part of the 
old prov. of Normandy, it is 
bounded by the English Channel, 
and by the depts. of Calvados, 
Orne, Mayeime and Illc-et-Vilaino. 
It includes the (Jotentin peninsula 
and its long coast- line alternates 



Manatee. Specimen of the large aquatic mammal 
found in the Atlantic Ocean 
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between rugged cliffs a.nd 




dunes. The cape of La Hague forms 
its N. exuremity. Cherbourg, with 
its great navaf base, is the chior 
port, Granville a fishing centre, and 
there are several l athing resorts. 
The surface is generally hilly, 
watered by numerous small 
streams, and affords good pastur- 
age, especially for sheep and cattle. 
The country is well wooded m 
parts, and large quantities of apples 
and pears are grown ; cuder and 
some perry are manufactured. Tex- 
tile.s, granite quarries, shipbuilding. 


salt, ironware, and blcaf'hing arc 
represent ative industries. " The 
capital is kSt. L6, chief town also of 
one of the four arrondissements of 
Cherbourg, Coutances, Avranches, 
and St. L6. Area, 2,475 sq. in. 
hop. (l{)54) 44(),86(>. 

During the Second Great War 
the dept, of Manehe was the scene 
of the Allied landing of June 6, 
1944, and of the heaviest fighting 
in France. Many of its towns and 
villages, iniduding St. L6, were 
very severly damaged, some being 
destroyed. 


MANCHESTER: ITS MANIFOLD INTERESTS 

This article is followed b\> others on certain aspects of life in Man-. 
Chester: r.g Manchester (iuardiaii; Manchester School; Manchester 
Ship Canal, etc. See also Cotton; Lancashire; and biof^raphies 
of Bright; ('obden; C. P. Scott; and others associated toith the city 

local morning paper is the world- 
famous Manchester Guardian ; 
also published in the city are two 



Manchester is a city, a county 
borough, and an inland port of 
Lancashire, England, ranking as 
the second city in Hritain in 

terms of pojmla- 
tion within ccpiiv- 
alcnt radii(5 miles, 
1} mil lion ; I 0 
miles, 2,[ millions ; 
20 miles, 4 mil- 
lions) and as the 

„ , fourth city in the 

Manchester arms j. ■ j 

(Huuitry m ti'rms 

of population (703,082 at the 1951 

census) within the city boundary. 

It lies on a plain, rising to the N. 

of the river Irwcll (a tributary 

of the river Mersey), 187 m. N.W. 

of London, 31 m. E. of Liverpool. 

It covers an area of 43 sq. m., and 

its climate is mild and humid. 

It is the largest commerdal 
city in the U.K., and is closely 
associated with the Lancasliiro 
cotton textile industry, for which 
it is the clearing house and 
business centre, as well as for the 
vast industrial concentration of 
S.E. Lancashire. The manula(4/ure 
of textiles is no lunger significant 
in the area, less than 10 p.c. of the 
employed population being so 
engaged, Manchester is one of the 
world’s largest engineering centres 
as well as being noted for tlie manu- 
facture of chemicals, foodstuffs, 
plastics, clothing, rainproof goods, 
radio and electrical equipment, 
agricultural machinery, electronic 
computers, aircraft and atomic 
equipment, and petroleum and 
rubber products. 

The cooperative movement be- 
gan in Rochdale, a few miles from 
the city, but was developed in 
Manchester, where the Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale society has its 
headquarters. 

Manchester is second only to 
London as a press centre. The 


evening papers (the Evening 
(dironielo and the Manchester 
Evening News), three weeklies, 
seven Sunday papers, and the 
uorth(u-u editions of six national 
dailies. Manchester is the north 
regional headquarters of the B. B.C. 
winch established in the city its 
first television studio outside 
London ; commercial television 
also has studios in Manchester. 

The city’s com- 
mercial import- 
ance is indicated 
by the tv enty 
foreign consu- 
lates established 
there, and by the 
regional head- 
quarters of nine- 
teen government 
departments. Of 
eleven clearing 
bankers in Eng- 
land, only three 
have their head 
offices outside 
Lon don — and 
two of these are 
in Manchester. 

It is the centre 
of a network of 
road and railway 
traffic routes 
from all parts of 
the country, as 


f.own hall towcu', 2S() ft. high, has 
a earillun of 23 bells. Beyond the 
town liall extension is the central 
library, which has a theatre, and 
resident municipal repertory com- 
pany. The city art gallery in 
Mosley Street, designed by Sir 
Charles Barry, was opened as 
the headquarters of the Royal 
Manchester institution in 1829 
and presented to the liorporation 
in 1882. Most of the present 
eolleetion belongs to the English 
s(‘hool, but there are also early 
Italian, Flemish, and Dutch pie- 
turea and a group of French 
paintings, as well as collections 
of acuilpture, furniture, silver, glas.s, 
ceramics, and cloisonne enamels. 
There are dve branch galleries, 
including the collection of English 
costume (the largest in the world) 
at Platt Hall, and the collection 
of 18th-century furniture, dolls, 
and dolls’ houses at Heaton Hall. 
The Portico library, also in Mosley 
Street, founded in 1898 a.s a social 
and literary institution, was until 
the Public Libraries Act of 1850, 
the chief circulating library in 
Manchester. 

The Royal Exchange has occu- 
pied its site in Cross Street since 
1809. Before that date business 
was conducted in an exchange 
built in the Market Place in 1729 



MLanchestei. The John Rylands library, Deansgate. 
contains 500,000 printed books and 16,000 MSS. 


well as being, through the Man- 
chester Ship canal, the third 
seaport in terms of tonnage 
handled annually (approx. 18| 
million). Manchester owns at 
Ringway the second most im- 
portant airport in Great Britain. 

The town hall in Albert Square 
is a Gothic building opened in 
1877, adjoining is a seven-storey 
extension opened in 1938. The 


and later in a room over St. Ann’s 
Passage in King Street. This 
second building still bears the 
title 01(1 Exchange.” In 1851 
Queen Victoria visited Manchester, 
and only the Exchange could offer 
a room adequate for her reception. 
Shortly afterwards the Exchange 
received the prefix “ royal,” 

St. Ann’s church in St. Ann’s 
Square is attributed by some to 
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Wren, and ^\as (*oiisec*ratcd iu 
1712. Most of its cost was paid 
by Lady xlnne Bland, a leader of 
fashion in Manchester and a Whig 
of Low Church upbringing. The 
Old Wellington Inn in Market 
Place dates from 1328 and is 
believed to be the oldest building 
in Manchester. 

The cathedral is a 15th-century 
building surrounded by nine 
chapels added during the 15th 
and 16th centuries which make 
it the widest cathedral in Great 
Britain. The tower was built to 
replace the original one in 1864. 
Worthy of notice are the restored 
15th-century nave roof, the rood 
screen, the 19th-century iron 
screens in the chancel, and a 
monument to Humphrey Chetham 

Chetham’s Hospital and Lib- 
rary in Fennel Street, near the 
cathedral, originally the manor 
house in Manchester, w^ere given 
by Thomas de la Warr in 1421 
to the newly collegiated parish 
church as a college for the warden 
and fellows. After dissolution in 
1547, and later re- endowment and 
dissolution again, the building 
remained until Humphrey Chet- 
ham founded a hospital or college 
in 1653 (which became a boys’ 
grammar school) and endowed a 
library — the first free public lib- 
rary in Europe, still in its original 


rooms. The John Ry lands Library, 
designed by Basil Chainpneys and 
completed in 1900, is a fine speci- 
men of Victorian Gothic archi- 
tecture, and is one of the great 
scholars’ libraries of the w'orld, 
with 500,000 printed books, 
250,000 deeds, and 16,000 historic 
manuscripts. Among its treasures 
are the famous Spencer Althorp 
collection, and the celebrated col- 
lection of MSS. belonging to the 
earls of Crawford. A feature of 
the library is the collection 
of books printed before 1500, 
including the famous block])rint 
“ Saint Christopher,” dated 1423, 
the only known (‘opy of the earliest 
dated piece of European printing. 
The Oriental section (‘.ontains 
more than 2,000 Arabic, Persian, 
and other eastern manuseript.s. 

Liverpool Road Station, the 
oldest existing railway station in 
the world, was built in 1830 as 
the Manchester terminus of the 
Liverpool-Manchcster railway. 

The Free Trade Hall in Peter 
Street is probably the most 
famous of Manchester buildings. 
Most great musicians, orchestras, 
and orators have appeared hero, 
where the Halle Orchestra gives 
most of its Manchester concerts. 
Apart from the front fa 9 acle and 
aide wall from the third hall, the 
building is the fourth in lino of 
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succession. The first hall was 
built in 1840 as a meeting jilaee 
for supi)Orters of tlie Anti-('uni 
Law L('ague. The fourth build- 
ing, o})cne(l in 1951, re])lae.e(l one 
wiiich had stood for 97 years 
until destroyed in an air raid in 
1940. Other notable buildings 
are the Opera House (Sir Albert 
Riichardson) ; Wyatt’s Hcaiion 
Hall, the Georgian Platt Hall, 
and the EUzahedhan Wytlu'u- 
shawc Hall, all threc^ inunieipal 
art galleries. 

Four names i)rominent in the 
histiory of Ma,u(‘lH‘st(‘r edueuition 
arc: Hugh Oldluirn, who in 1515 
foundcHl Matiehester Grammar 
School, the largest public sehool 
in the eountry ; Humphrey Ghet- 
ham under whose will Ghethain 
'' Hos])ital ” (bliua^oat school) and 
library were: ('stablished in 1(556 ; 
John Owens, who iu 18‘16 founded 
Owens Golleg(N hitm* merged with 
Manchester University ; and 
William Hulme, foumh'r of the 
Ihilme charity and William 
Hulme’s gra,nimar H(‘hool. 

Manchester Univt'rsity (.sre sep- 
arate (mtry) is tlu^ larg(‘Ht pro- 
vineial \uuv(a\sity of England. 

The (\illt‘ge of Sedenee and 
Technology lum closer ties with 
the University, 1,200 students 
taking post gra,duat(‘ and research 
degree course's, are 300 













other wholetime and about 5,200 Education Act of 1944 was brought 600 evening studonta. There are 
part-time students, housed in the into force. more than 100 organizations in 

original building and in an exten- The Hoyal Manchester College the city catering for art, anti- 
sion completed in 1957. of Music, founded in 1893, supplies quarian, literary, geographical. 

Free secondary education was many of the players to the Halle musical, photographic, and other 
available in Manchester 20 years and the B.B.C. Northern Orches- interests. At Mjiiu^hester John 
before it became obligatory, but tras. It has about 300 students Dalton first propounded his tabh' 
had to be suspended by govern- and works in close conjunction of atomic weights. Ernest (later 
ment order. The local education with the University. The Region- Lord) Rutherford did some of 
authority administered eight mun- al College of Art has 420 full-time his earlier work on atomic striic- 
icipal grammar schools before the students, 360 part-time, and about ture while professor of physics 
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during 1907--19 at Manchester 
Universitv, where he first arti- 
ficially split the atom. 

Belie Vne, Manchester’s priv- 
ately owned zoo, stadium, and 
pleasure gardens, is the scene not 
only of prize fights and speedway 
racing, but also of great exhibi- 
tions and brass band contests. 
The amusement gardens and three 
of the ballrooms at Belle Yue were 
badly damaged by fire Jan. 16-17, 
1958. Two leading association 
football clubs are connected with 
the city — Manchester United and 
Manchester City. The Lancashire 
county cricket ground, Old Traf- 
ford, has been the scene of many 
international matches. 

The Gaiety Theatre, later to be- 
come a cinema, did much to 
pioneer repertory and the little 
theatre movement under the man- 
agement, 1908-21, of Miss Horni- 


man. Manchester has a high re- 
putation in music. The Halle 
Orchestra, founded in 1858, has 
international repute and receives 
a municipal grant of guarantee. 
The British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion’s Northern Symphony Orches- 
tra is based on Manchester and 
gives weekly promenade concerts 
in the town hall. The city has two 
chamber concert societies, while 
the mid-day concerts were the first 
of their kind in the U.K. 

Two factors w^hich have greatly 
influenced the cultural life of IMan- 
chester are the many citizens of 
foreign extraction who have settled 
in Manchester and enriched its 
culture ; and the Manchester 
Guardian, the policy of which 
under the editorship, 1872-1929, 
of C. P. Scott, made it one of the 
great intellectual and social forces 
of the 19th and 20th centuries. 


Municipally, Manchester is a 
county borough with a city council 
consisting of 114 councillors and 
38 aldermen, from whom the lord 
mayor is selected annually for one 
year. The city (‘ouikuI is respon- 
sible for the water supply to Man- 
chester and other authorities along 
the route of the piiielincs from 
Thirlmere and Hawt'swater in the 
J.,akc District and from Longden- 
(lalc in the Pemiines. By an act of 
1930 the Wytheuslmwe aTca was 
devclo{)ed as a new town ck^signed 
to embrace three industrial areas 
and house a population of 95,000. 
Steps to clear the older areas of 
the city of slums remaining from 
the era of the Industrial Hevolu- 
tion, included the building of more 
than 50,000 new houses. 

Manelu'stcr corporation was a 
pioneer in the reduction of smoke 
pollution. Under the redistribution 
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of 1948, iVIancbeHter (formerly re- 
turning 10 M.P.a) waa made into 
nine borough oonstitiienc.ics. 

Ristory. Originally a Roman 
fort, Mancuniiim, Manehcatcr waa 
settled by Englisli and Danes, but 
had no continuous history until it 
became a Norman fief. By IhllO it 
was the most poptdons town in 
Lancashire, weaving having been 
introduced in the i;Hh~14th cen- 
tury. The Bridgewa.t(u' canal 
[q.v.], 1772, and the Manchester- 
Liverpool railway, 1880, lu'Iped its 
great 19th-eentiiry devc^lopuK'nt. 

Manehcater has always h(‘(m 
politically conscious. In 1819 an 
assembly of over 50,000 people met 
at St. Peter’s Fichl to agitate for 
much needed reforms. In a panic, 
although there had been neither 
riot nor serious disorder, the crowd 
was charged by yeomanry with 
drawn swords, and many people 
were killed and injured. Rirlia- 
ment commended the authorities 
at the time, but history has 
emphatically rovei’scd that verdict. 
St. Peter’s Field, afterwards popu- 
larly called Petiu'loo, on which the 
Free Trade Hall was built, beeamo 
a symbol of execration to 
workers of the world, and inspired 
one of Shelley’s most passionate 
outbursts. The agitation for the 
repeal of the corn laws centrcnl in 
Manchester, and the (u'ty was tlie 
citadel of the free trade movement. 
During one of the dark periods of 
the American Civil War a Man- 
chester citizens’ meeting sent a 
letter to President Abraham Lin- 
coln urging him to continue to 
fight against slavery, dos])ite un- 
employment and ])rivation duo to 
the failure of the cotton su))])Iy. 

Bibliography, Annals of Miin- 
cheater, W. E. A. Anon, 1880 ; Medi- 
aeval Manchester and the Itegin 
nings of Lancashire, J. 'fait, I J)()t ; 
Manchester Streets and Marutlu'stet 
Men, T. Swindells, 190K ; Maiiches- 
ter Merchants and Foreign 'Ihade, 
A. Bedford, 1934 and 195(1 ; History 
of Local Governmimt in Man- 
chester, A. Red ford and J. RuhhoU. 
1940 ; Stories of Manchester, C 
Stewart. 1956. 

Manchester. City of New 
Hampshire, U.S.A. It is one of 
the CO. seats of Hillsboro co. The 
largest city in the state, it stands 
at the junction of the Piscataquog 
and Merrimac rivers, 18 m. S.Fl 
of Concord by rly., and 55 m. N.W. 
of Boston. It has an airport. 
The Amoskeag falls of 55 ft. in 
the Merrimac provide power. It 
2 S an important cotton centre, 
owing this position largely to 
Samuel Blodgett who, after visit- 
ing Manchester, England, proph- 
esied that the New Hampshire city 


would h(‘comc “ th(‘ ManchcsR'r of 
New F]ngland.” Settled in 1722 
and incorporated as Derry field in 
1751, it was renamed Mauchci-tcr 
in 1810 and became a city in 18411 
The first (iottori mills were (sstaL- 
lished here in 1805 and flourished 
for over 100 years ; but after the 
trade depression of 1929 they were 
closed down, being later restaidcd 
with the help of funds raised by 
the citizens. Among the out- 
standing buildings are the Car- 
penter memorial library, the Cur- 
rier gallcuy of art, and thi^ R.C. 
cathedral. Pop. (1950) 82,782. 

Manchester. Town of Con- 
necticut, U.S.A., in Hartford co. 
Situated 8 m. E. of Hartford, it 
is served by the New York, N(‘w 
Haven, and Hartford rly. 4’hc 
township, which has a speciaJ 
legislative charter, includes South 
Manchester. It is the centre of a 
region wliich produces tobacco, 
vegetables, and fruits. Known as 
the “■ Silk City,” it is the site of 
the first silk mills in the U.S., 
which were estahlished by the 
Cheney brothers about 1885 and 
arc tlic only ones whie-h iueludi' 
all the processes required to con- 
vert raw silk into finished articles. 
Tlie city’s other dominant manu- 
factures are woollens, ]>aper, 
rayon, velvet, fibre board, soa[), 
electrical instruments, machinery, 
tools, chimes, leather goods, and 
toys. A state trades school is 
here. Settled in 1072, it formed 
part of Hartford and later of 
East Hartford and bc(iamc a 
separate municipality in 1823. 
Pop. (1950) 84,118. 

Manchester, Duke ok. Brit- 
ish title borne since 1719 by tlie 
family of Montagu. It derives 
not fi'ora tlie Lancaslure city, but 
from GodmanchcHtor in Hunting- 
donshire. Sir Henry Montagu 
(1503"i()42), a noted judge in the 
time of Janies 1, became lord 
treasurer and lord privy seal, 
being made a baron in 1620 and 
earl of Manchester in 1020. His 
grandson Charles, the 4th carl, 
a stout supporter of William of 
Orange, became English ambassa- 
dor in Venice, Paris, and Vienna, 
and was created duko of Man- 
chester in 1719. 

William, the 5th duke (1708- 
1843), was postmaster- general in 
the Tory cabinet of 1827-30, and 
governor-general of Jamaica. 
William, the 7th duke, married 
Louise, countess von Alten, after- 
wards wife of the 8th duke of 
Devonshire and a famous society 
figure. William Angus Drogo, the 
9th duke, succeeded to the title 
at the age of 15, when he was 
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2n(i Earl of Man- 
chester, English 
parliamentarian 


still at Fhon. He was captain of 
the Yeomen of the Guard, 1906. 
In 1982 he published My Candid 
Rtuiollections- He died Eeb. 9, 
1047, and was succeeded by liis 
sou, Alexander George Francis 
Drogo Montagu (h. Oct. 2, 1902) 
a.s loth duke. 

'I’liLC duke’s seats are Kimbolton 
castle, Huntingdon, and Tan- 
daragee castle, co. Armagh. The 
oldest son hears the courtesy title 
of Viscount Mandoville. 

Manchester, Edward Mon- 
TACju, 2nd Fart, of (1602-71). 
English parliamentarian leader in 

the Givil War. 
oldest 
of the 
first earl, and 
educated a t 
Sidney Sussex 
College, Cam- 
bridge, h o 
r 0 p r e s e n t ed 
Huntingdon in 
p a r I i a m e nt 
1 (>28-26. In 
1626 he was 
raistid to the peerage as Baron 
JMontiagu, though generally known 
by tlu‘ courU^sy title of Viscount 
Maude vilU‘. He sidc'd with the 
Puritans in the quarrel with the 
king, and bec,ame one of tlie chief 
leadcu’s of the popular party ainong 
the lords, H is name was added to 
those of tlui live members who 
were impeached for treason by 
Olmrh^s I in 1642. 

In tlio same year he succeeded 
his father as earl of Manchester 
and became a leader in the par- 
liamentary arrxiy. Ho thought, 
however, that peace could bettor 
be re-establiahed by negotiation 
than by fighting. He w'as nomin- 
ally in command at Marston 
Moor, and won the second battle 
of Newbury, but quarrelled with 
Cromwell, and was deprived of 
luH command by the self-denying 
ordinance. Ho op])osed the trial 
and execution of the king, and 
retired when the Commonwealth 
was established. Flo took part in 
bringing about the. Restoration, 
and was in 1661 made K.G. He 
died May 5, 1671. 

Manchester and Liverpool 
District Bank. Oldest joint 
stock bank in England. It was 
established in 1829, chiefly 
through the elTorta of a man 
named Joseph Macardy, who had 
conceived the plan of extending a 
bank’s sphere of influonoo by 
means of a network of branches- 
With the idea of expansion as one 
of its raisons d’etre the bank has 
had a long series of amalgama- 
tions and mergers to record. One 
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of the most interesting of its satel- 
lites is the Lloyd Entwistle, Bury, 
and Jervis Company. The history 
of this firm can be traced back to 
1771 and it was acquired by the 
District Bank in 1863. Another 
interesting association is that 
with the Saddleworth Banking 
Company which, through its con- 
nection with Buckley & Co., has 
local history going back well into 
the 16th century. 

In 1924 the Bank dropped its 
more cumbersome title and 
adopted the simplified form of 
District Bank Ltd. Eleven years 
later the most important amalga- 
mation to date took place, that 
with the County Bank. This 
merger placed the District among 
the seven largest banks in the 
country and brought its total 
number of branches up to nearly 
600. In 1870 the Bank was m- 
corporated under the Companies 
Act and received from the Heralds’ 
College a grant of arms. The 
shield copies that of the borough 
of Manchester, but it is silver 
instead of red, and has two 
bendlets gules instead of three 
golden ones. The crest is a ship, 
which may be taken as the emblem 
of commerce, while the motto 
is Decus Priidentiae Merces. 
“ Honour, Wisdom’s Meed.” The 
Bank’s total assets exceed 
£225,000,000, the authorised capi- 
tal is £10,560,428. 

Manchester College. A re- 
sidential theological college in 
Oxford. It was founded in 1786 
in Manchester, one of a succession 
of academies, the earliest being 
that opened by Richard Frank- 
land at Rathmell in 1670. Its 
chief purpose was to give a training 
for the ministry of religion among 
dissenters. After being located 
in York and again in Manchester 
it was transferred to London in 
1853, and from there in 1889 to 
Oxford. In 1893 the present fine 
buildings were erected in Mans- 
field Road. It is open to students 
of any denomination, without 
doctrinal tests, but its main sup- 
port and constituency have been 
Unitarian. Among its past princi- 
pals were James Martineau, James 
Drummond, J. Estlin Carpenter, 
and L. P. J acks. Scholarships may 
be awarded for research in re- 
ligion, theology, or ethics. Gen- 
erous exhibitions are granted to 
external students for their under- 
graduate course prior to entering 
the college and to internal students 
for the ministry. 

Manchester Guardian, The. 
English daily newspaper. Found- 
ed May 5, 1821, by John Edward 


Taylor (1791-1844) as a four-page 
weekly at 7d., it began daily publi- 
cation at 2d. on July 2, 1855, and 
was issued at Id. from Oct. 5, 1857, 
until the First Great War. It was 
edited by its founder, 1821-44 ; 
by his eldest son, R. S. Taylor, 
1844-48 ; by J. Garnett, 1848-61 ; 
by J. E. Taylor, 1861-71 ; by 
Charles Prestwich Scott a 

nephew by marriage of the 
founder, 1872-1929; by E. T. 
Scott, 1929-1932 ; and members ot 
the Scott family continued to be 
associated with the paper. A Lon- 
don office was opened 1868, and a 
weekly edition in July, 1919. 

The Manchester Guardian is one 
of the moat influential papers in 
the kingdom, notable for the 
standard of its criticism, its inde- 
pendence, its foreign service, and 
the fullness and value of its general 
news and commercial intelligence. 
Among eminent contributors to it 
may be mentioned C. E. Montague, 
Allan Monkhouse, Neville Card us, 
Howard Spring, Ivor Brown, 
James Bone, and the cartoonist 
David Low. 

Consult The Manchester Guard- 
ian : A Century of History, W. H. 
Mills, 1921 ; C. P. Scott, 1846- 
1932 ; Making of the Manchester 
Guardian, various hands, 1947. 

Manchester Players. British 
theatrical company. Miss A. E. 
F. Horniman, who had already 
launched the Irish Players on 
their career in the Abbey Theatre, 
Dublin, began a similar enter- 
prise with the Manchester Players 
at the Midland Theatre, Man- 
chester, in Sept., 1907. In the 
spring of 1908 she bought the 
Gaiety Theatre, Manchester, and 
within two years built up a re- 
pertory of the very first rank. 

Among its most noteworthy 
productions were John Gals- 
worthy’s Strife, Justice, and The 
Silver Box ; The Voysey In- 
heritance, by Granville-Barker ; 
Hindle Wakes, by Stanley Hough- 
ton, a comedy of Lancashire life ; 
and plays by Charles McEvoy, 
Harold Brighouse, St. John Han- 
kin, and Bernard Shaw. Among 
notable members of the company 
may be mentioned Sybil Thorn- 
dike and (Sir) Lewis Casson ; the 
latter was director of the theatre 
1911-14. In 1920 Miss Horniman 
sold the Gaiety Theatre, Man- 
chester, owing to lack of support 
for her movement, and the com- 
pany was disbanded. See Horni- 
man, A. E. F. ; Repertory Theatre. 

Manchester Regiment. Past 
regt. of the British army. It was 
formed in 1881 by amalgamating 
the 63rd and 96th Foot and two 


battalions of the Royal Lancashire 
Militia ; the 63rd Ixjcoming the 
1st and the 9Gth the 2nd battalion 
of the new regiment. The 63rcl 
had been formed in 1758 from 
the 2ii(l battalion of the 8th Foot, 
now the King’s Regiment, which 
was raised in 1685. The 63rd Foot 
first saw active service at Guada- 
loupo in the West Indies, and 
after fighting in Fdauthu's again 
wont to the West Indies whore it 
gained the honours Martinique, 
1794, and 8t. Lucia, 1796. In the 
Crimea the regiment was at the 
battles of Alma and Inkerman, 
and the siege of Sevastopol, and 
it served in the Afghan campaign 
of 1879-80. 

The 96th Foot had boon raised 
for service in the Napoleonic wars 
and was with Ahercrornby in 
Egypt in 1801 and later fought 
under Wellington in the Peninsular 
campaign. Disbanded in 1818, 
the 96th Foot was reformed in 
1824 and fought throughout the 

New Zealand War of 184 (‘h 47. 
The rcginuuil/s first campaign was 

in the S. African War, in which it 
played a prominent/ jiart at Eland- 
slaagte and Ladysmith. 

Forty-t/Wo battalions of the 
Maiudiesior Regiment were raised 
in the Fii-st Great, War and gained 
the honours : Mons ; Givcmchy 
1914; Ypres, 1«)]5, M7, ’18; 
8ommo, 1916, ’18 ; Hindenhurg 
Line; Fiave ; Macedonia, 1915, 
’18; Gallipoli, 1915; Megiddo ; 
and Bagdad. 

Of tlie five service bai.t/alions that, 
fought in the Second Great War, 
the 1st was captured at Singapore, 
the 2nd served in Burma, the Sih 
in Malta, and tlu^ hth in Italy. In 
1957 th(^ Maiudiestcr Hegimont 
was amalgamated with the King’s 
Regiment ( Liver fiool) as part of 
t,hc Lamuistrian Brigade. 

Manchester School. Name 
given in the 19th century to a 
group of poUticuans and oconoinisis 
and tlu‘. ideas associ ated with them. 
Their letulers were Cobden, Bright, 
and MiliKT Gibson, and ihthr head- 
quarters were in Manehester, where 
the Anti-Corn Law Lca,guo was 
founded in 1838. Founding their 
principles on utilitarianism, they 
believed in non-interference in in- 
dustry by the state, in free trade, 
and peace. The period during 
which the ideas of the school wan'e 
.dominant Is generally regarded as 
1845-75. See Free Trade ; Utili- 
tarianism. 

Manchester Ship Canal. Canal 
connecting Kastham on the Mersey 
with Manchester. The long-con- 
templated project for making Man- 
cheeter an inland seaport began to 
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Manchester Ship Canal. Map showing the course of the canal from Eastham, on the Cheshire side of the Mersey, to 

Manchester, which affords sea-going vessels of large tonnage access to the city 


take practical shape in 18S2, when 
Daniel Adamson, ironfounclcr, 
called a meeting of the mayors of 
Lancashire manufacturing towns 
to consider the construction of a 
tidal waterway between Liverpool 
and Manchester. 

His enterprise and enthusiaHm 
led to the undc'rtakiiig of th(' w'ork, 
and in spite of many initial dilfi- 
culties the construction, begun in 
1887, was completed Dec. 16, 1893, 
and the Manchester Ship danal 
was formally inaugurated by 
Queen Victoria, May 21, 1894. 
Traffic had begun in Jam The 
canal is 35| m. long. The original 
contract was £9,000,000, but exira, 
costs brought the capitial expen- 
diture to over £19 millions. 

The ship canal has had an (uior- 
mous influence upon the commer- 
cial importance and development 
of Manchester, which in 1958 ranks 
in tonnage as the third port in the 
U.K. It has the most ade(iuatc 
dock accommodation, appliances, 
and equipment ; with an elabor- 
ate system of transit sheds, the 
handling of cargo is expeditious ; 
regular lines of steamers enable 
exporters to ship dir(‘ct to the 
principal foreign ports, and the 
Bridgewater department deals 
with the traffic between the docks 
and inland towns of the Midlands. 
The tonnage figures, which wore 
925,659 tons in 1894, were by the 
mid-20th century approx. 18| 
million tons annually. 

The entrance to the ship canal 
is at Eastham, 19 m. from the bar 
at the mouth of the river Mersey, 
and the access is from the sea by 
way of the lower estuary. The 
canal skirts the shore of the 
estuary up to Euncorn, terminat- 
ing at Trafford Bridge in Man- 
chester. It is divided into four 
reaches, and the passage is about 
seven hours, allowing about half an 
hour for locks. The Customs port 


begins at the E. termination of the 
Port of Liverpool, and includes the 
rivers Mersey, Irwell, and Weaver, 
and the canal from Eastham to 
Hunt’s Bank. 

The depth of the canal is 28-30 
ft., maintained by dredging, and 
i.hc bottom width is 120 ft. (exeejit 
near Latch ford, 90 ft.). The 
Queen Elizah(‘th II oil dock near 
t.hc Mersey entramic to the canal 
at Eastham was opcuied in 1954 
and can berth four 30,00()-ton 
tankers. At Manchester are three 
graving docks and a pontoon dry 
(lock, and a second pontoon dry 
dock is at Ellesmere Port. Twin- 
screw steamers of 12,500 tons 
navigate the canal. The dock 
estate covers 2001 acres, water 
space 120 acres, and the quay 
and storage aiva is 286^ acres. 
Adjoining on the 8. side is the huge 
Trafford Park estate, 1,183 acres, 
with 3 m. of frontage to the ship 
canal and 3^ m. to the Bridge- 
water (Janal ; hero arc located 
some 125 firms engaged in engin- 
eering and other industries. The 
cold storage department, with a 
capacity of 1,000,000 cu. ft., holds 
10,000 tons of perishable foods. Hee 
Aqueduct ; Bridgewater Canal ; 
consult History of the Manchester 
{8hip Canal, B. Leech, 1907. 

Manchester Square. London 
Rcpiare. It lies between Baker 
Street and Thayer Street, Maryle- 
bone, W., and, built during 1770- 
88, W’as named after the 4th duke 
of Mancihester, who hero built 
Hertford House {q.v.), home of 
the Wallace Collection. 

Manchester Terrier. See un- 
der Terrier. 

Manchester University. Edu- 
cational establishment in Eng- 
land, in full the Victoria Univer- 
sity of Manchester. In 1851, 
through the munificence of John 
Owens, a Manchester merchant, 
a college was opened in the city 


for higher education. In 1880 
this became one of the colleges of 
Victoria University, founded in 
that y(^ar ; but in 1903 the Uni- 
versity, w'bieh itichided colleges 
at Liverpool and Leeds, was dis- 
solved, and Manehesier obtained 
a separate Univi'rsity. In 1872 
the school of medicine had been 
united with Owens Colk^go. 

'The University has fncnlties and 
(lepartnK'nt.s for every kind of 
study. Normal dogix'o courses, 

open to men and 
women, are 
thix^e. yc'arR. In 
arts a liigh stan- 
dard is main- 
t.ained, while 
great attention 
is paid to 
science, medi- 
cine, and tech- 
nology, as well 
as to such sub- 
jects as com- 
merce and ad- 
ministration. 
The municipal 
college of te(^h- 
nology, associatc'd with the Uni- 
versity from 1905, in 195(5 became 
the Manchester Oollegc of Hciencc 
and Technology. The University 
buildings include the original 
Owens OoUego and subsequent 
additions, as w(dl as the Manchester 
museum, with the Flinders Petrie 
Egyptology collection. The lib- 
raries have over 700,000 vola. An 
arts library was opened in 1936. 
There are laboratories for study 
and research in electro-technics, 
radio-asti’oncjmy, etc. In 1957 
there were over 6,200 students 
and a teaching staff of 075. The 
main buildings covc'v a site 1 m, 
from the city centix'. See (town 
('ol. plate, 

Manchineel [llippomane man- 
dnella). 'I’rec of the family Ku- 
phorbiacoac. A nat-ive of Oentral 
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Manchineel. Spray witii flower, loliage, 
aad fruit. Inset, flower head 


America and the W. Indies, it has 
shining egg-shaped leaves with 
toothed edges, small inconspicuous 
flowers, and yellowish -green fleshy 
berries. It abounds in milk-like 
and intensely poisonous sap. A 
single drop of the juice in contact 
with the eyes will cause blindness 
for days. Smoke from its wood 
when burnt has a similar elTect. 

Manchu. People of pure Tun- 
gus stock in E. Asia. Tall, slender, 
level -eyed, medium -headed, they 
betray contact with the prehistoric 
Caucasoid migrations. Originally 
pastoral nomads in the Sungari 
basin, they are now peaceably 
settled husbandmen, professing 
Lamaism and forming only a very 
small part of the population of 
Manchuria. Their Altaic speech is 


written in a modified Arainean 
script resembling Mongolic. The 
Ch’ing dynasty which they im- 
posed upon China lasted from 1644 
until the revolution of 1911-12. 

Manchukuo. Formei- puppet 
state' of Asia. Proclaimed an in- 
dependent state by Japan in 1932, 
it comprised the then three pro vs. 
of Manchuria — Fcngticn (or Liao- 
ning), Kirin, and Heilungkiang- 
together with Jehol prov. Area 
503,000 sq. m. The capital was 
Changchun (Hsinking), and the 
Japanese made Henry Pu Yi (the 
former Emperor Hsuang Tung of 
China) head of the new state (.see 
Pu Yi). With the defeat of Japan 
in 1945, Manchukuo ceased to 
exist. 

Manchuria. Name for an area 
of north-east China. Its extenti, 
and its administrative divisions, 
have varied from time to time. 
Before the Japane.se invasion of 
1931, it was divided into the three 
pro vs. of Eengtion (or Liaoning), 
Kirin, and Heilungkiang, total 
area 428,700 sq. in. In the reorgan- 
ization of 1945 that followed the 
defeat of Japan, Manchuria wa.s 
divided into nine pro vs. : Hsingan, 
Heilungkiang, Hokiang, Nmddang, 
Sungkiang, Liaopei, Kirin, Liao- 
ning', and Antung. The Commnniflt 
govt, again rc-organizcd the terri- 
tory in 1950. Hsingan and Liaopei 
were made part of a ro-organized 
Inner Mongolia. The rest of 

Manchuria eeasecl 
to bo an adminis- 
trative art‘a and 
was divided into 
(ive provinc'cs, 
namely Liao- 
tung, Liaosi, 
Kirin, Heilung- 
kiang, Sungkiang. 
These were re- 
duced to throe in 
1955: Liaoning 
(Liaosi and Liao- 
tung plus part of 
Jchol), Kirin, and 
Ilcilungkia ng 
(including Sung- 
kiang). Chang- 
chun, Mukdim, 
Harbin, and An- 
tung are the chief 
cities ; Port 
Arthur (Lushun) 
and Dairen the 
two chief ports. 

Manchuria is 
bounded north 
and east by the 
li.S.P.S.R.,. smith 
by Korea, wisst 
by Inner Mongo- 
lia. Two moun- 
tain ranges, the 


Khingan mis. and theCfliangkwang- 
sai ints., run from S. to N., 
with peaks ranging from 3,000 to 

8.000 ft.. They are rich in timber 
and minerals, espeeially coal. The 
N. boundary is tlu^ Amur river and 
its tril). the Argun ; other tribs. are 
the Kiimara, f^ungari, and Usuri. 
Of the.se the Sungaa'i is t he longest ; 
with its tributary, tlu^ Nonni, it 
almost oneiiailes t,h(^ Little Khingan 
mts. In the S. tlu^ Tumeii, Yalu, 
and Liao-ho drain fertile plains 
which form sonu^ of the riehe.st 
land in E. Asia.. 

Manchuria extmids from 39® 40' 
N. lat. to 5:r 50' N. lat,., and has a 
climate (annparable with that of 
the N.E. United Htat<vs and the 
maritime [irovinecis of Oaaiada. 
Exciopt Dairen aaul Port, Arthur, 
the ports and the rivers are frozen 
for about six months ; the ice is 
genera, Ily thiidv (Miougli to boar 
heavy t,ra,fli(^ Tlu' rainfall is, on 
the whole, slight, ; most of it falls in 
Aug., when iloods on t,he rivcM’s 
intcu’leia^ with tirallie. Snow falls 

1.0 a, (l(q>th of 1 1 ft,., and sledges arc 
u.sed ovm' it in t lu^ l.owns a,nd along 
t,he highways, whiidi but diri- 
traedvH am’OHH t,he countryside, 

AKriciilturo and Industries 
All t,h(^ vall(\ys a, re fert.ile and, 
on the wholes well eult,ivaled ; soya 
beans, kaoliang, millet, maize, and 
wheat, cuaaipy most of the arable 
area. Minor erojis a, re red beans, 
oats, hemp, and tobaeaio. In the S. 
tusHoris silk is obt,a,ine(l from wild 
silkworms that, liv(5 on the loaves 
of a speeie^H of oak ; ginseng is 
found wild and is (ailtivated in 
Kirin. (htilc! kept for milk and 
nuait, and horses, mules, and don- 
keys reared as draught animals 
ar(5 common ; sledge (logs are bred 
in t,h(^ N.E. and (iamels near 
Mongolia, 

Gold is mined in the N. and coal 
in the S., while silviu*, lead, copper, 
iron, and salt are also found. The 
oxt,raet,i()n of bean, castor, and 
other oils is a valuable industry at, 
Mukd(Hi, wlii<'ih also has flour mill- 
ing, browing, bricks and oarthen- 
ware works. 

The Chinese Changchun rly. 
crosses Mane,huria from N.W. to 
8.E., (‘.onruHd.ing at both ends with 
the Trans-Siberian rly., and a 
branch runs S.W. from Harbin to 
Port Arthur via (fliangchun and 
Mukchui. Ot-biu' lines link with the 
railways of .)<du)l province and of 
Korea. 

About t,he Ix'ginning of the 17t,h 
eentiiry Nurhaehi, a Manchu 
ruhu', iiad (irmly (‘stablisbed him- 
h(H‘ in MaiuLuria, and in 1023 be 
transferred bis capital to Mukden. 
His son conquered Korea, and the 
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Manchuria. Map of the most north-easterly territory 
of China, as reorganized by the Communist government 

in 1950 
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next ruler overthrew the Ming 
dynasty of China. There are 
hardly a million Manclins left in 
their former home, most of the 
present inhabitants being immi- 
grant Chinese. This territory has 
been desired by foreign powers, on 
account of its fertility and its ice- 
free harbours. In 1805, by the 
treaty of Shimonoseki, .)a[)an ob- 
tained part of S. Manc'huria, but 
gave it back on the advice of the 
powers. Russia almost immedi- 
ately obtained rly. rights and a 
lease of Liaotung peninsula. At 
the Portsmouth conference in 1005 
Japan gained Liaotung and rly. 
concessions in S. Manchuria, c-on- 


their literature is in Mandaic, a 
Semitic dialect resembling Baby- 
lonian Talmudic^. Their script is 
peculiar to themselves. Older parts 
of ilunr Indy books (Oiir/a Rabba 
anfl Jalurgy) may date to the llrd 
century a.d. They call themselves 
Nasoreans, practise immersion in 
running water, and have sacra- 
ments for the dead. Babylonian, 
Jewish, and Magian traditions ap- 
pear in their doctrines. OomnU 
I'ho Mandaeans of Iraq and Iran, 
B. S. Drower, 1937. 

Mandalay. Division and dist. 
of Burma. The division comprises 
the upper v alley of the Irawadi. 
The dist., in the south of the div., is 


a square enclosure, 370 yds. each 
side. The front of the palace in- 
cluded the great hall of audience, 
made of elaborately carved and 
gildcsl teak timber. Within the 
eiielosiirc^ also stood the treasury, 
arsenal, mint, and the stables of 
th(3 white elephant. From 1857 
Mandalay was the capital of the 
Burmese kingdom ; in 1885 it was 
occupied by the British who 
captured Kitig Theebaw. A great 
fire ill 1892 destroyed considerable 
portions of the city, and a new city 
was built. The old walled town is 
now known as Fort Bulferin ; 
outside its walls are numerous 
temples, jiagodas, and monas- 
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Nfltinnq rlpnnnnr'/^rUhiH Mandalay, Burma. Left, palace oS Theebaw, the last king. 
INationa, cienouncca tins Right,someof the 450 pagodas forming the Kuthodaw, or temple 
action as aggression, 

and Japan left the League. The slightly cultivated (13 p.c. of the May 1, 
territory thenceforward became area), chielly for rice ; the rest is entered 






Mandalay, Burma. Left, palace of Theebaw, the last king. 
Right, some of the 450 pagodas forming the Kuthodaw, or temple 


^ teric's. Of these the 

I mo.st remarkable is the 
Kuthodaw, or temple, 
with its liundreds of 
pagodas, arranged to 
form a square, about 

! 800 yds. eaeli side. 
Mandalay agricultural 
eoUego is part of the 
university of Rangoon. 

In the S('t!Oiul Great 
W ar Mandalay, wrecked 
by enemy bombing, was 
e V a c u a t <i d by the 
liritisli and occupied 
b y t h J a p a n c s o 
1942. British troops re- 
tbe N. outskirts of the 


a base for operations against almost uneultivated. The S. dist. city Marcli 8, 1945. By the 12th 
China, full-scale, though uu- is part of the dry area of Central Fort Duileihi, with its massive 


declared, war following an incident 
near Peking on July 7, 1937. 
In Aug., 1945, Soviet troojis in- 
vaded Manchuria and engaged 
Japanese forces till their capitula- 
tion on Aug. 15, after which the 
numerous Japanese colonists were 
sent back to Japan. The Russia ns 
evacuated Manchuria, except Port 
Arthur and Dairen, by May, 19415, 
taking, however, much Japanese- 
owned industrial equipment as 
reparations, with the result that 
much of the industry Japan had 
developed in Manchuria was 
brought to a standstill. 

The Chinese Nationalist govt, 
took over the evacuated territory, 
but was unable to hold it against 
the Chinese Communists, who were 
in control of all Manchuria by the 
end of 1948, except for Port 
Arthur and Dairen, which re- 
mained in Russian hands. 

Bibliography. M., it.s People and 
Recent History, A, Hosie, 1901 ; 
International Relations of M., C. W. 
Young, 1930 ; M., Cradle of Conflict, 
O. Lattimore, 1932; North China 
Front, J. Bertram, 1939. 

Mandaeans ok Subba. A small, 
fast - dwindling, non-Christian 
Gnostic community resident since 
Parthian times in Khuzistan and 
S. Iraq. Some still speak Aramaic ; 


Burma, th(! annual rainfall being 
33 ins,, while that of the remainder 
exceeds tiO ins., and the coasts of 
Burma receive at k'ast lOO ins. 
The Mandalay Canal, 42 m., 
irrigating 125 sq. m., was opened 
in 1902, running parallel to an old 
Burmese waterway. Div. ; ar(‘a 
32,476 sq. m. ; pop. 1,907,703. 
Dist, ; area 2,117 sq. m. ; pop. 
408,92(1. 

Mandalay. A city of Burma, 
formerly the capital of Upper 
Burma, A modern river port, its 
situation on the Irawadi 350 m. 
almost due N. of Rangoon dc’stinea 
it to bo the commercial centre 
of inland Burma. To the S. the 
Sittang valley leads to Rangoon 
and the Gulf of Martaban; S.W. 
lies the Irawadi, N. the Upper 
Irawadi : and E. the Myitngc yield 
access to N. Burma. Except to the 
S.W. all these routes are followed 
by rly. lines, while a fourth line 
loads up tho Chindwin Valley to 
the N.W. The city lies in the dry 
belt of Burma, surrounded by a 
broad alluvial plain. In 1860 its 
site was a jungle swamp. 

The early town was a square, 
surrounded by a wall with curious 
wooden towers over its gates. It 
contained the royal palace within 


walls, was the only serious obstacle 
remaining, but this tho Japanese 
defeu(l(‘d fanatically, and tho end 
came only after Mitchell bombers, 
on the 10th, breached the wall, 
with 2,000-1 b bombs. Next day 
at 12.45 the besieging troops were 
astonished to see an Anglo- 
Burmari walk out of the N. gate 
carrying a Union Jack and a white 
flag. The Japan(^se had pulled out 
of tlu^ fort at noon, leaving in it 
only 346 refugees, including a 
number of missionaries. {t^ee 
Burma Campaign. ) 

The 1950 est. pop. was 165,000. 
Kipling’s famous versos, On the 
Road to Mandalay, included in his 
Barrack-Room Ballads, 1892, give 
the llavour of tho early British 
period of occupation. 

MaBdamus (Lat., wo com- 
mand). Court order of a high na- 
ture, made by tho queen’s (king’s) 
bench division. It is made only 
where there is no other remedy, 
and is addressed to a court, a 
person, or a corporation, com- 
manding the performance of some 
legal duty of a public nature^ — 
e.,g. to a court of potty session 
commanding it to hear and deter- 
mine a case according to law, or to 
a municipal body, ordering the 
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Mandarin oS Han- 
yang in of&cial robes 


provision of an isolation hospital. 
It enforces some private rights 
when withheld by public officers. 
Non-compliance is contempt ^ of 
court. The procedure was sim- 
plified in 1938. See Writ. 

Mandarin (ultimately from 
ISkt. mantrin, counsellor). Term 
used under the Empire by Euro- 
— - - peans for a 
Chinese offic- 
ial . c i v i 1 or 
military. There 
w e r e nine 
grades, distin- 
guished by the 
button on the 
cap, the em- 
broidery on 
the robes, and 
the girdle- 
clasp. The but- 
tons, the same 
for civil and 
military man- 
darins, were in 
order of rank 
as follows : A ruby or a trans- 
parent red stone, a red coral but- 
ton, a sapphire button, an opaque 
blue stone, a crystal button, an 
opaque white shell button, a plain 
gold button, a worked gold button, 
and a worked silver button. The 
embroidery for civil mandarins 
represented birds, and for military 
mandarins wild beasts. The 
Chinese spoken by officials and 
educated people is called man- 
darin (Kuan-hna). It is now 
known as gwoyeu. The term was 
formerly applied to other Asiatic 
officials besides Chinese. 

Mandarin Buck {Dendron- 
essa (jalericulata). Bird of the 
duck family found in China and E. 
Asia. The plumage 
of the male is brilli- 
ant, the head bear- 
ing an erectile crest 
of green, white, and 
browm. One of the 
scapular feathers is 
developed into a 
large upturned fan of 
bright chestnut with 
a broad purple band, 
which adds much to 
the striking appear- 
ance of the bird. The 
female is soberly clad 
in mottled brown. 




which in 1S18 ended the Mahratta- 
Pindari war. Here is centred the 
poppy-grow'iiig iiidiustry of Mahva. 

Mandate. In law, a command, 
charge, or commission. A con- 
signment of goods to be carried, 
or to have something done to 
them, is sometimes called a man- 
date ; the term derives from tlie 
Roman mandatiim; a contract by 
which one person undertook to 
perform some service for anothc^r 
without payment, if guaranteed 
against loss. In canon law a 
mandate is a command by ilu‘ 
pope to put a certain pcnvson into 
the first vacant benefice in the gift 
of the individual to whom the 
command is addressed. P<ilitically, 
the word is used to signify a charge 
laid by electors upon their repre- 
sentatives. The Labour govern- 
ment of 1945 used the ex})reHHi()n 
freely in support of their more lar- 
reaching measures for the national- 
isation of various industries. 

Mandated Territories. Col- 
onial territories taken by th(^ 
Allies from Germany and Turkey 
at the end of the First G rcat War 
and administered on a truKteCiship 
for the inhabitants under the 
general control of the League of 
Nations. The territories fell into 
three classes : {a) those con- 

sidered merely to require assis- 
tance in administration for a time, 
e.g. Palestine, Syria ; (6) back- 

ward territories which were to hv. 
administered on a basis that in- 
cluded the grant of equal oppor- 
tunities for trade to other mcanlx^rs 
of the League, e.g. Tanganyika; 
(c) those to be adininisLu'ed by 
the controlling power as parts of 
its own territory — e.g. S.W. Africa. 

Mandates wor(^ ac- 
cepted by the U.K. 
for Iraq, Pah\stitie 
(including the lai>(U‘ 
Transjordan), Tan- 
ganyika, parts of 
Cameroons andTogo- 
land ; by Australia 
for Now Guinea and 
Nauru ; by New 
Zealand for Samoa ; 
by South Africa for 
S. W. Africa ; by 
France for Syria, 
Lebanon, and parts 
of Africa ; by Bri- 



Mandarin Duck. Drake o! this 
Chinese atiuatic bird 
W. S. Berndiie, F.Z.5. 


Owing to their beauty, these ducks gium for Ruanda-Urundi (German 


are m favour for ornamental 
waters. See Puck. 

Mandasor, Mandsaub, or 
Mandesur. Town of Madhya 
Union, India. It lies within the 
former princely state of Gwalior, 
and is 80 m. N.W. of Ujjain by rly. 

It gives its name to the treaty mandates, though juridically still 


E. Africa) ; and by Japan for 
groups of islands in the Pacific. 

The League mandates were by 
nature impermanent, and that 
for Iraq ceased when the country 
was admitted to the League in 
1932. The Syrian and Lebanese 


in force', \v('i'(' dr faclo ieriuinated 
by the trcaly bclwet'n Id'aiici' a-iid 
the new ri'pnhlics, Dt'c. 27, 1943. 
Tlic position (‘.oiu'crning the Palcs- 
tiiic-Trajisjordan ina.nda,te was 
mort^ c()mij)lieat<‘d. The U.lv. ns- 
cognizi'd Tra.iisjordan aus a sovi'- 
rc'ign iiHh'pemh'nt stale' in 15MG 
(,s'cc rlonhin ), a,nd ga,v(' Uf) tin' nia,n- 
(lat(' for Palestine (f/.r.) in 1948. 
Tile rt'inaJning ina.nda,t('d iit'rritior- 
i('H (with tfhi' ('xeeption of South- 
W('st Africa, g.v.) lx ('a.iiu' Uniti'd 
Nations iiruHi('('Hliip lierriiiorii's in 
194(). 

M and B. A feriu m England 
(lesigiiaiiing drugs of the sulpha 
groiif). 11/ eonu's from the initials 
of th(‘. firm of May and Ha.k('r, 
manufacturing cliemists. It do- 
siii'iht's a bacd.i'rieidaJ ag('Ut which 
inhihiliS tln^ growth of orgauisins 
by inU'rfVring with tlu'ir nu'tabol- 
ism, a,nd so is usi'd in tn'atment of 
jmeumonia and otlu'i- diseases. 
Ch'rhard Dtauagk, of 1.(1. Idirbeu- 
iudustri(', discovc'iH'd the [)rinci])le 
wdiih' tloing ri'si'arch work on 
anilim^ dyi's. Srr Sulphonamiih's. 

Mandel. (Ikoroms (1885- 
lf)44). I^b'cneli politi('ia,n. lli^ was 
born Jum^ 5, ISSo, son of a .Itwvish 
(Irapi'r. He 
contirihuti'd to 
L’Aurore, a 
n e w s p a p e. r 
o w n e (I h y 
Glenuuiei'an, 
and was assis- 
ta.nt chi(4‘ of 
(*.a-hinet in 190(5 
during tln^ lat- 
ter’s first min- 
istry. Wlu'.n 
GhmK'ne.eau beiaum'. prinu' minister 
in 1917, Mamh'l was madtulircRdor 
of tlu^ cabimli, and in 1937 was 
minister for the eolonii^s under 
I^klouard Haladit'r. In dune, 
1940, he becaim^ mittistiR’ of the 
intmaor. After tln^ 19-10 armistice 
he lled to Muroiato, hut wn.H brought 
back to Franc, e and hn,nd('d ov(‘r 
to th('r Gernuins, who put him into 
Buchenwald (amei'iitration camp. 
Brought back to Paris as a liostagc, 
he was mui'deri'd didy 8, 1944, 
while ostmisibly Ix'ing takiui to 
Vichy. Two num, (1. Nerioni and 
P. Ihxa'H, W(‘r(' <^\<'cut<sl for the 
crime on Oct. 28, 19-1'L 

Mandelic Acid or Piienyl- 
(iL YooLinc Aoi I ). ( Crystalline body 
dis(iover(Rl by Winiddiw in bitter- 
almond water. It is prxipared by 
converting berr/aldfdiyde into 
mandclonitrile and hydrolyaiB of 
the latter. M.andc4ic acid was 
iutrodiuRRl into the British Phar- 
macopoeia in 1941. It has been 
used in medicino in th(*- treatment 
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of urinary infections, especially in 
the form of its ammonium salt. 

Mandeville, Bernard (c.1(J70- 
1733). Dutch-born Enp;lish satirist. 
Born at Dordrecht, and educated 
4,t Kottei'dam and Leyden, whore 
he took lus d(‘f,u’ee of M. D., ho 
settled ui London and practised 
as a physician. He died Jan. 31, 
1733. His Fable of th(‘ Iha^s, 
wImcIi grew from a small volunu' 
of 'doggerel vers(‘, The (linimbling 
Hiv'c, 1705^ into an elahorat.c' 
treatise, was condemned by the 
Middlesex grand jury and atta(‘Jced 
iby \Villia,m La\^', Berkeley, and 
^others. In. a vein of coarse and 
limpish wit and paradox ho pic- 
tured a hive of vicious heew 
’•whose prosperity was ruined by 
Uheir becoming vii’tuous. Main- 
taining that private vices vv(n’o 
ipublic virtues, he professed to 
find some ignoble and grossly scl- 
lish motive at the base of virtue. 

Mandeville, DEoianiEY nn (d. 
1144). English earl, (kmstabhi of 
the Tower and creati'd (‘arl of 
Essex in or before 1141, he took 
the side of the (unprc’ss Matilda 
(or Maud), daughb'r of Henry 1, 
against ytopheri, but later * de- 
serted her cause and assisted in 
the siege of Winchester. By 
grants from Sti'plum he (‘ame to 
monopolise the judicatory power 
in Hortrordsliii’o, Middlesex, and 
Essex, and surpassed all the other 
nobles in wealth and importance. 
He conspired once more with 
Matilda, was arrested, s(T at 
liberty again, onc(^ uKjrc ridiellod, 
and, retiring to the hm country, 
led raids into the eastern counties. 
In one of those raids he was fatally 
wounded. This Hgiux^ of feudal 
anarchy was the subject of a mon- 
ograph by J. H. Bound, 1802. 

Mandeville, Mir John. Bo- 
puted English author of a medi- 
eval book of travels. The earli(\st 
known version, written between 
1357 and 1371, is in French, and 
the earliest English text is a faulty 
adaptation ot this. The author of 
the travels states that ho was 
born at St. Albans and had trav- 
elled widely in the East. A Latin 
version made at LiiSgc (lec lares 
that the bonk was written thenu 
and a tomb was to be seen at 
Liege until 1708 with an inscrip- 
tion recording that Mandeville 
died there Nov. 17, 1372. The real 
author appears to have been a 
Liege professor of medicine, Johan 
de Bourgogne. The first part of 
the book is a guide to the Holy 
Land for the use of pilgrims, 
plagiarised from a German trav- 
eller, William of Boldensele, and 
from others. The second part, 


which describes inorc distant 
travels ill Asia, is taken from 
Odoric^ of Pordenone and others. 
Among the marvels popularised 
by the book were those of Prester 
John, the fountain of youth, th(^ 
earfihly paradise, and the vege- 
table lamb. 

Bihlior/mphtf. Early in 

Pa,l(\siin(‘,, c(l. T. Wri^dU,, 1848; 
V'oyagi^H nnd Travids t>r Sir ,1. M.. 
c.d. H. Morb^y, 1880, ropr. 1905; 
J’lu^ Ihikn of J. M., <h 1. Cb F. 
Wiirnoi', 1889; The J’ravels of Sir 
J. M., 0(1. A. W. Pollard, 1900; 
Matubwillo’s Travels, od. P. Hamo- 
liu.s, 1919. 

Mandi. Administrative dist. 
of Himachal Union, India. It tak(\s 
its name from the former Punjab 
hill state of Mandi, area 1,140 s(|. 
m., absorbed in Himachal Union in 
1948. Drained by the Boas, 
much of the area is Ibrestcd, the 
deodar and bhic-pino yielding 
valuable timber. It has an annual 
rainfall of 50 ins. Rico, wheat, 
and pulses ai’o grown, a third of 
Hie fields yiidding two crtips a 
year. The capital, Mandi, is oii 
the Beas, here spanned hy a line 
iron bridg(‘. Founded in 1527, 
it is a trade e<uitre for Miukiang, 
and is conneotod by a good road 
with Hie railhead at iWharikot, 
131 mile.s to N.W. Othc r towns 
are Madar, Karsog, and Sun- 
d<u’nagar. A hydro-ehudirie scheme 
was completed in 1932. Pop. 
(1951) 31()J)2(). 

Mandible. J brm applied to Hie 
jaw of v(U’t,obrates, and to the 
jaws or pincers of insects, cnis- 
taceans, and other animals. 

Mandingo or Mandb. Name 
denoting a .sub-group of W. 
Sudanic languages. The negroid 
pcopl(!s, numbering several mil- 
lions, by whom they are spoken 
include the Moninko or Marakolo of 
Hie middle Mcmegal ; the Bamana 
or Bambara of the upper head- 
waters ; the Vai of H.W. Liberia ; 
the upper Niger Maliiiko ; and 
many forest tribes in Sierra 
Leone and Liberia, This virile 



Mandrake. Foliage, flowers, and 
root ; inset, fruit 


stock established the powerful 
medieval Mahomedan kingdom of 
Mali, which faded before the 
Songhai and Pula powers. 

Mandla. Dist. and town of 
India, in the Jutibulpore division, 
Madhya Ihiion. The district is 
situated N.W. of the Alaikala 
Bange, and is fur the mo.st part 
uncultivat(Hl, Ibrestcd plateau. 
It is draiiual by the headstreams 
of the Narbada. Jdic town of 
Maiidia, on the Narbada, has 37 
(emples built between 1680 and 
1858 on the banks of the river; 
it is eoniiecfi(Ml by railway with 
fSeoni and Botiil. Otluu’ towns arc 
Dindori and Niwas. Area 5,057 
sq. m. Pop. ( 1951 ) (list., 547,620 ; 
town (cst. ) 12,000. 

Mandoline. Musical stringed 
instrument with pear-shaped body 
and short nock. It is of the lute 



Mandoline of Neapolitan type, with 
four pairs of strings 


class but has pairs of strings tuned 
in unison. In the larger Milaaeso 
mandoliiK', with live or six pairs 
ol strings, the tuning is similar to 
that ol the lute ; but the inue.h 
commoiK^r N(iapolit,an mandolines 
lias four pairs of strings, tuned in 
liftbs like tin* violin : 

Mandolines 

strings are of 

gut for th(^ C2.1ZZ 

lowest pair, — — - 

and of steel for ^ D ^ 

the others. ^ 

They are played with a plcetriim, 
the special clb^et bdng produciHl 
by a tnunulou.M movement of the 
band, which keeps the strings in 
contiriuoUH vibration. 

Mandrake {Mandragom oJJl~ 
oimirum) OH Devil’ h Ai’plbs. Per- 
ennial herb of the family Bolan- 
aceae. Native to liho Medi- 
terr’amuin region, it has a thick, 
lieshy root, and large, oblong, 
lanoe-shaped leavijs. The flowm’s 
are white or bluish, with lulAvork 
veining. 'fhe plant has a fetid smell 
and all parts of it have poisonous 
pi’operties. 

The rnamlrake was formerly used 
as a narcotic ; the eJassical writers 
knew of it, and Whaki^speare spoaks 
of it as “ the insane root that 
takes the reason prisoiKU’.” 1’he 
forking of the root ofUm produces 
a rosemblaiuic^ to the human ligure, 
and from early times this, and its 
poisonous nature, surroundcal the 
plant with superstitious beliefs. Its 
possession was said to bring good 
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jSdouard Manet. His fine paintinf?, The Bar at the Folios 
Bergdre, now in the National Gallery, London 


fortune in all the affairs of life 
and it was pulled from the earth 
by attaching to it a dog, which, it 
was alleged, died of fright when 
the plant shrieked on fcing up- 
rooted. 

Mandrill {MandrUlus sphinx). 
Large species of baboon, found on 
the W. coast of Africa. The muzzle 



Mandrill. Specimen ol the brilliantly 
coloured West African baboon 

W S. Derridoe. F.Z.S 


somewhat suggests the snout of a 
pig, the nose is a brilliant vermilion, 
and the swellings on either aide of 
it are bright blue, and deeply 
ridged. The skin of the hinder 
part is shaded with purple, and the 
great callosities on the buttocks 
are bright red. The fur is olive 
brown, with a dark crest on the 
head, and a yellowish beard on the 
chin, which tends to turn white 
with age. The canine teeth are of 
great size and length. In its native 
state it goes about in troops, and 
is said to live on insects. In captiv- 
ity it is morose and ferocious. 

Mandu OR Mandugarh. A 
ruined city ot Dliar, Madhya 
Union state, 55 miles southwest 
of IVIhow, in central India. Mandu 
was once the capital of the ancient 
kingdom of Malwa. To its build- 
ings, of which the Jami Mas j id 
is still in a good state of preserva- 
tion and regarded as the best ex- 
ample of Afghan architecture in 
India, the great ruler Hoshang 
Shah (1405-34) made notable con- 
tributions. The city is on the sum- 
mit of the Vindhya Hills, 1,944 ft. 
above sea level. It was once 37 
m. in circumference and its ruins 
occupy 8 sq, m. Sir Thomas Roe, 
ambassador of James I, entered 
Mandu in the company of the 
emperor Jehangir, whose pro- 
cession included 500 elephants. 

Manduria. Town of Italy, in 
the prov. of Taranto. Situated 22 
m. E.S.E. of Taranto, it stands 
near the site of an older Manduria, 


of which remains 
have been found. 

From tombs in 
the vicinity many 
gold ornaments, 
etc., have been 
recovered. An im- 
portant strong- 
hold in the 4th 
century B.c., it 
was captured by 
Rome, 209 B.c., 
and destroyed by 
the Saracens in 
the loth century, 
the inhabitants 
building the pre- 
sent town, until 
1700 called Casal- 
nuovo (new vil- 
lage). The pop. in 1951 was 24,350. 

Mandvi. Harbour of India, on 
the Gulf of Cutch, Bombay. It was 
the largest town in the state of 
Cutch. Pop. (19511 29.305, 

Manes (La t., the good). Among 
the Romans and Italians generally, 
a name for the spirits of the dead. 
In imperial times they were re- 
garded as gods, as is shown by the 
letters D.M.S. on sepulchral monu- 
ments — Dis Manibus Sacrum, 
sacred to the divine Manes. A 
general propitiatory festival of All 
Souls (Feralia) was held in their 
honour, Feb. 17, at which various 
offerings of food were brought to 
the tomb. Three times a year the 
Manes were supposed to come forth 
from their home in the underworld, 
to roam about the earth. Pits were 
dug near towns, resembling in- 
verted domes, covered by a stone, 
called lapis manalis, which was 
removed with great ceremony on 
these occasions. The Manes are 
good, kindly spirits, as opposed 
to the Larvae and Lemurea, bogies 
and hobgoblins. (Pronounced in 
two syllables.) 

Manet, IiIdouaed (1832-83), 
French painter. Born in Paris, 
Jan. 25, 1832, he studied under 

Couture, and 
in 1863 be- 
came the lead- 
ing spirit of an 
iconoclastic 
group known 
as the ficole 
deBatignollea, 
which includ- 
e d Degas, 
Monet, vSisle3% 
Fantin-La- 
tour, and Pissarro. Manet brolm, at 
least outwardly, so completely from 
classical traditions of beauty, form, 
and design that many of his works 
were the objects of general abuse, 
e.g. his Dejeuner sur Therbe, now 
in the Louvre, which was rejected 


by the Salon in 1863 a,nd oxhilnlod 
in iho Salon dos Refuses the 
following year. H is great Olympia, 
1864 (Louvre), Christ Reviled by 
the Soldiers, 1865, and Angelina, 
1866, were similarly rejected ami 
scorned. His [laintings were 
derisively lahellecl imprivssionisl. 
But his inHu(‘iice on Monet was 
siKih that the lattiu* adopted the 
label proudly (.sec ImiiressioiuHni). 

VVhile serving a,H a. gunner 
during the Framio-Prussidn war, 
187()“7I, Manet perceived tlie 
ticauty of o])en-air jiainting, and 
the popularit^y of tlie pi in-air 
school owed nmeh to his subse- 
quent work. His later paintings, 
e.g. Lo Bon Bock, 1873, and I'he 
Bar at the Folk's Bergere, .1882 
(now in the National Gallery, 
London), won him wide esteem'at 
last, and lui has sineo become 
rccoguiz.ed not only as an im- 
portant ligure ill the history of 
art but a.H in bimsolf a great 
painter whose works have an 
intrinsic beauty and reveal an 
uncommon mastery of teebniquo. 
Zola, wlio supported him through- 
out the controversy, wrote a bio- 
graphy, 1867. (Um'mdt also Life by 
J. E. Blanche, Eng. trans. 1925. 

Manetho (Egypt. Manothoih, 
given by Thoth). Egyptian priest, 
and writer. Bom at iSobonnytus 
(Bomenud) in the Nile delta, he 
became chief priest and keeper of 
the sacred records at Heliopolis in 
the reigns of Ptolemies Soter and 
Philadelphus (323-247 B.o.). He 
was the author of Acgyptiaca, a 
history of Egypt from the earliest 
times to Alexander the Great. 
Romo fragments are preserved in 
Josephus and in later chroniclers. 
His arrangement of the Pharaohs 
in dynasties is still retained by 
historians of Egypt. 

The poem Apotelosmatika, for- 
merly attributed to him, was 
written by a latcsr Manetho. 
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Manettia. Genus of evergreen 
climbing plants, of the family 
Rubiaceao. Natives of tropical 
America, they have more or less 
oval leaves and funnel-shaped 
flowers of yellow, white, or rod, 
according to species. 

Manfalfit. Town of Kgypt. Jt 
is situated on the Nile, below 
Assiut, 222 m. by rly. S. of Cairo 
and 27 m. by river from Assiut. 
There are Coptic churches, and 
woollen factories. Date brandy is 
manufactured for local consump- 
tion and export. Near are the 
crocodile mummy pita of Maabda. 
Mehemet Ali here united his troops 
in 1820. Pop. 14,500. 

Manfred (1231 -00). King of 
Naples and Sicily. A natural son of 
the emperor, Frederick II, he was 
made prince of Taranto, and in 
1257 with Saracen aid usurped the 
kingdom of Naples and Sicily. 
Excommunicated by Alexander IV, 
Manfred entered the X^apal States, 
and from Tuscany soutliwards the 
whole Italian pcminsula throve 
under his rule. He fell in the battle 
of Benevento, Feb. 20, 1200. 

Manfred is the title of a dramatic 
poem by Byron, The eentral iilea 
of the play is the unexplained re- 
morse of the magician Manfred, It 
was published in 1817, but was not 
staged until 1803, though it had 
been set to music by Schumann 
eleven years previously. 

Manfredonia. Town and har- 
bour of Italy, in the prov. of Fog- 
gia. It stands on the Bay of Man- 
fredonia, at the base of Mont(* Gar- 
gano, 23 m. by rly. N.E, of Foggia, 
Founded in 1203 iDy Manfred {q.v.), 
it still retains part of its medieval 
walls and castle. Two m. S.W. is 
the fine cathedral of S. Maria di 
Siponto (consecrated 1117), pari 
of the remains of ancient Sipon- 
tum iq.v.). Manfredonia was de- 
stroyed by the Turks in 1020, but 
was afterwards rebuilt. The 8th 
army captured it Sopt. 29, 1943, 
during the Second Great War. 
Only the castle was seriously dam- 
aged, Many of the inhabitants arc 
employed in the fisheries. The 
neighbouring lagoons yield large 
quantities of salt. Figs, almonds, 
and carobs are exported in quant- 
ity. Pop. (1951) 31,106. 

Manfredonia, Gut f of. Wide 
opening of the Adriatic Sea, on the 
S.E. coast of Italy. It is bounded 
N. by Monte Gargano, washes the 
shores of the provinces of Bari 
and Foggia, and is 32 m. wide at 
its mouth. 

Mangabey {Cercocebus). Group 
of monkeys found in W. and E. 
Africa, and usually distinguished 
by the presence of white or flesh - 



Mangabey. Specimen of the crested or 
grey-cheeked West African monkey 


coloured eyelids. They are nc'arly 
related to the macaques {qj’.), but 
are of more slender build and have 
a shorter muzzle and smaller callo- 
sities on the buttocks. They are 
long-tailed, and the general colour 
of most of the species is blackish. 
Itemarkably docih^ and good-.k'm- 
pered, these monkeys make excel- 
lent [)c“i.s. See Monkery. 

Mangaia. One of the largest of 
the Cook Islands, Paeilie Ocean. 
It is a dep(‘nd(mey of N(i\v Zea- 
land, 1 1(5 m. from T^arotonga. The. 
island is 30 m. in eircumfm'enee 
and is of volcanic origin, and on 
the E. is a wid(‘, exi)anse of inlerlile 
basalt. Inland a short distance 
from the shore is a wall of (h'ad 
coral, 100 ft. in height, whitdi goes 
round th(‘ island. \\Tthin tins coral 
rampart there are swamps and the 
central platc'an, 650 ft. in eleva- 
tion. Copra, eolfee, and oranges 
arc exported. Pop. 1,845. 

Mangalia. Town of Burnariia, 
in the Bobrogea (Dobruja). It 
stands on the shore of the Black 
8ea in the 8. E. of Rumania, and has 
road connexions with Constanta, 
35 m. to th(‘. N., and Bazargic. 
In thf^ Middle Ages it was a flour- 
ishing port, trading with Italian 
porta ; tlu^ harbour is inadecjuate 
for large ships. Pop. 2,776. 

Mangalore. Town of India, in 
Mysore, headquarters of the 8. 
Kanara disfc. It is situated on the 
Malabar coast on a backwater 
formed by the Notravati and Gur- 
pur rivers, and has a harbour used 
in fair weather by small vessels. 
It ia 407 m. S.8.E. of Bombay. 
The main line rly. from Madras 
through the Palghat gap to Calicut 
terminates here. There are roads 
across the W. Ghats to Mysore and 
Coorg. Educational facilities in- 
clude three colleges. Coffee ia the 
chief export, while nuts and 
pepper are also exported. Coarse 
cloth ia manufactured. 

A quarter of the people are 
Christians ; the Jesuit mission 


dates from 1880. In the I4tli cen- 
tury it wUlS a famous cemtre of 
commerce. Sacked in the 16th 
century three times by the Portu- 
giicHc, it became in the 1 8th cen- 
tury the principal port for the 
rulers of My.sorc'. (^aptured by the 
British in 1768, retaken in 1784, it 
was held by the Pritish in 1799. 
Pop. (1951) 117,083. 

Mangan, James Clakence 
(1803-49). Irish poet. Born in 
Dublin, May 1, 1803, the son of a 
grocer, he received an excellent 
education, but owing to intem- 
[leraiice was never able to achieve 
any solid success, though some of 
his poetry is of a high order-. Pic 
died of cholera, 

June 20, 1849. 

An incomplete 
edition of his 
poems, which 
include ren- 
derings from 
Irish, was pub- 
lished with a 
biographical 
n o 1 0 b V J . 

Mitehel, 1859, 
and a centen- 
ary edition, 
edited by D. 

J. O’Donogliue, in 1903. Consult 
Life and Writings of Mangan, 
D. J. D’Donoghuo, J897. 

Manganese (Ital. corruption 
of mnqnesKi). Metallic olornont 
used as a scavenger to remove im- 
purities in the making of steel and 
many non-ferrous allo^ys. Man- 
ganese steel contains up to 17 p.c. 
of manganese. The mineral pyro- 
hisite, an oxide of manganese, was 
named magnesia by Pliny. It was 
used under the name lapis man- 
ga, rionsis in the manufacture of 



J. C. Mangan, 
Irish poet 

I'rom a draw in u after 
death , hii Sir F. liurlon 


white glass, as its aedion counter- 
acts the green tints. The black 
Derbysbiro Wad was, and still is, 
used to malvc black oil-paint. 
Until late in the IHth cent, man- 
ganese was thought to be a com- 
pound of iron, but in fact it con- 
tains only small amounts of iron. 
First isolated in 1774 by J. G. 
(Jahn, the Swedish chemist, it was 
named manganese in 181)8, after 
the isolation of the tiiie magnesium 
by Davy. The element, chemical 
symbol Mn, is one of the elements 
in the first long period of the 
periodic table, being associated 
with iron, cobalt, and ixickcl on the 
one side and chromium, vanadium, 
titanium, and scandium on the 
other. It has atomic number 26, 
atomic weight, 54-93 ; molting 
point, 1242*^ C. ; boiling point, 
1900® C. ; density, 7-30 gm. per 
c.c. ; electrical resistivity about 
5x10 “ ohm cm. Manganese exists in 
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two crystal forms, alplia-maii- 
gaiiese iinc! beta -manganese, botli 
of which are coin])lex in nature 
and probably contain manganese 
atoms in different states. The 
element has two free- valency 
electrons, but probably forms six 
difierent oxides, among them being 
MnO, Mn.^ 04 , Mn^O^, and MnOo- 
The chief ores of manganese are 
pyrolusite, MnOg, containing 63 
p.c. Mil and 37 p.c. Og ; braunite, 
MnoO;j ; hausmannite, Mn 304 ; 
manganite, Mn^Og.HgO ; psylo- 
inelane, similar to pyrolusite ; 
rhodonite or manganese spar, 
MnCOg ; wad or bog manganese 
in which it is associated with iron, 
cobalt, or copper and water ; and 
manganese blende, MnS. The 
minerals are widely dispersed and 
Blumenbach at the beginning of 
the 19th cent, said that “most of 
the black, dendritic marks in 
various stones depend upon the 
presence of this substance.” Vari- 
ous ores are used directly in their 
native conditions, in the prepara- 
tion of glass, the colouring of 
pottery, tiles, and biicks, for 
bleaching, where their facilitv for 
yielding nascent oxygen is of 
value. High grade pyrolusites are 
used for the manufacture of dry 
batteries and also for the removal 
of sulphur from gases produced 
from coal. The chief sources of 
such high grade ores are in the 
U.S.S.R. and parts of the British 
Commonwealth — India, the Gold 
Coast, and S. Africa. The U.S.A. 
imports ores from Brazil, Cuba, 
and the Gold Coast. 

Sedimentary Deposits 
In sedimentary deposits man- 
ganese has been precipitated in 
beds or nodules invariably accom- 
panied by iron compounds on 
lake-bottoms or on sea-floors — 
this process is taking place at the 
present time in the deep sea. The 
elevation of these deposits above 
water-level may give commercial 
deposits, especially if concentra- 
tion by natural chemical or 
mechanical processes takes place. 
The sedimentary concentration of 
manganese in lakes may also be 
accomplished by the action of 
bacteria or algae, giving rise to 
bog-manganese deposits in 'e.g. 
Sweden, Spain, and the U.S.A. 
The extensive deposits of nikopol 
in the Ukraine and chiaturi in the 
Caucasus are examples of sedi- 
mentary ore- bodies formed by 
bacterial agencies which have been 
elevated and reconcentrated by 
natural processes. 

The metamorphism • of sedi- 
mentary or residual deposits may 
result in workable concentrations 


of hausmannite, braunite, and 
frardvlinite, as at Franklin Furnace, 
U.S.A., and in Sweden. 

Processes and Uses 

The metal can be obtained by 
reduction of the dioxide by carbon 
in the electric arc furnace, when 
it contains varying amounts of 
carbon as an impurity. An alter- 
native is to use the thermit pro- 
cess, reducing Mn 304 with alum- 
inium, in much the same way as 
chromium can he produced. Metal 
of very high parity can be obtained 
by electrolysis of a solution of 
manganous chloride, using a mer- 
cury cathode. The amalgam formed 
with the mercury is collected and 
the mercury distilled off under 
vacuum at 250° C. The crude 
metal produced in the flrst case 
has a coarse, silvery, crystalline 
fracture tinged with yellow or red, 
but the electro-deposited metal is 
silvery-white. The pure metal is 
extremely hard and brittle : glass 
can be scratched with it. Although 
it can be obtained of a purity 
greater than 99*08 p.c., so far it 
has not been of use as a metal by 
itself, but it is used in many 
aUoys. AUoy.s with copper and 
nickel are used for electrical 
resistances, while the high -tensile 
brasses or manganese bronzes 
(g.y.) are widely used in both cast 
and wrought forms, particularly 
where resistance to sea water 
corrosion is important. Manganese 
is used in aluminium alloys to 
improve their mechanical })ro- 
perties and in magnesium alloys 
to increase resistance to corrosion. 

But the principal use of nuin- 
ganese is in the iron and steel 
industry. The pure metal is rarely 
added to ferrous materials ; it is 
added either as ferro-nianganeso 
or as spiegel-eisen. Ferro-man- 
ganese is the crude pig metal, 
manufactured cither in a blast 
or an electric arc furnace by a 
process similar to that used for 
the pure metal. It contaitis 65-85 
p.c. of manganese. Spiegel is 
really a manganiferous cast iron ; 
it contains 5-25 p.c. of manganese. 
Both these alloys contain 5-7 p.c. 
carbon ; a special variety of 
Spiegel, silico-spiegel, contains as 
much as 10 p.c. of silicon. The 
manganese alloy is added to the 
steel just before pouring. It acts 
primarily as a deoxidiser, removing 
any ferrous oxide, which would 
otherwise make the steel unwork- 
able. It also converts the iron 
sulphide, which would form films 
round the individual steel grains, 
into manganese sulphide, which 
is globular and comparatively 
harmless. The oxidised man- 


ga nc'sc I'oi'ius a i-iaulily fusible 
slag, wbiidi can bf‘ rtMiiovc'd from 
the top, l)ut the cx(‘Oss alloys wit,h 
the ii'on and iinprovc's the pro- 
pcM'ties of ih(‘ stta*!. lleiua^ most 
carbon stcH'ls euntain 0-5 0*7 p.c. 
of manga, nes(‘, wliilt* a,s imieh as 
1*5 p.c. is a,dd(Ml to give th(^ 
perlitic manganeses stea'ls, which, 
are, stronger aaul iouglu'r than the 
plain eai’i)on stea^ls. Tlu^ a,ustem’tic' 
manganeses steehs, conia,iniiig 12- 
15 p.e. of manga, lU'se, are very 
subject to work-hard(Miing. Th(‘y 
are theredbre nseal for sueh 
machines a,s ball mills, jaw- 
crushers, aaul riy. ])oints, where the' 
surfaces arti subjeast to abrasioir 
aiitl so beee)m(s workduirdenedi 
coutiniially (luring uses, Ma,T»gaueHe' 
is also adeleal to east irons. 

Various manga, nesses salts ares' 
used in the eliemieaJ and dye 
indnstrios, {XM’lmps tbe best known' 
being the red-pnrplo pota-ssiunii 
perma,nga,nate, used as a dis- 
infeestant. ddio ('lememt oesenrs in 
many miiuM’al wateu’s aaiel plants, 
chiefly cereals and eeutain veg- 
etable's. bV'c. Gasi, li'on; MangaTUsse'- 
Bronzes ; St,ee'l ; Me'tallni'gy. 

Manganese Bronze. Gustom- 
ary i^ame for wind, is rtsally a high 
t(‘nsil(‘ brass, ''riu' eompositiion is 
similar to tins normal (}d/d0 brass, 
but eontnius veirious aJIoying 
additions wliieh va,Hily improve its 
mechaniesal ))i‘()pe‘rtiess. Tlies alloy- 
ing ('ksmeuits replaces the zines, hav- 
ing e fleets irt a,eeorda,nc(s with 
Ouillest’s Fejui va,I(‘ntH (e/.e.). Ty])it‘al 
alloys might contain 2-4 j).c. of 
alnniinium and manganese, and 
the\y would hawe a. tensiles strength 
of about 40 tons jx'r S(|. in. with 
an edongatiem of 15 -25 p.(‘. Tlusy 
make exeesllent ea^sliings and forg- 
ings, and a,i’e use'd for marine pro- 
pellers and reidders, whesrts their 
rcssistaiiuit' to st'a water esorrosion 
is of bimefit, for gnu mountings, 
(sa.r fittings, este. AVse Brass ; 
Bronze, ; Mangane'se. 

Manganin. An alloy esoritaining 
approx. 83 p.c. coj)p('r, 13 p.c. 
manganesse, and 4 p.e*. nickel. It is 
used in wire form for standard 
clccstrical rcssistaimses as it posscssses 
a remarkably low temp, eoefliciicnt 
of resistance. 

Manganite. An ores mineral of 
manganese, one of the hydrated 
manganeses oxides 
occurring as bundles of black 
prismatic crystals or in stalactite* 
form. Itis found in veins associateel 
with other manganese rninorals 
and may change^ to fjyroliiaite (e/.u.) 

Mangbettu on Monbuttit. Ne- 
groid people ejf Sudani C5 affinity, 
most of them in thes upper Welle 
and lower Welle districts of the 
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Bolivian Conpfo, formorly foared for 
fcheir cannibalism, d’hcy arc noi.ed 
as skilled potters, scidptors, and 
boatbiiilders, and their huts are 
larger and l)etter built l-han those 
of ’’suiToimding peoples. 'I'lioy 
wore the peiiulimnate invaders of 
the Azando area, where by tJic 
19th century they had established 
powerful kingdoms, but sub- 
sequently they gave way to tlu^ 
Aoungara. 

Mange. Mann' giv<‘n to parasit ic 
skin diseases of animals, 'riu'n^ arc' 
two types of parasite giving rise' 
to two ditferent iniVetions : sar- 
coptiidae (sc'abies in man) and 
demodeeidae (follicular). 

Sarcoptic. mange is can seal by 
various membc'rs of the sareoplic 
family affeetitig animals in dilTcu'c'ut 
w-ays! Thc'se parasite's alTc'ct man 
and all domestic animals including 
birds. 'They give risc^ to constant 
and often acute irritation of the 
skin, loss of hair, sort'iu'ss a,nd 
crustiness of the skin, and oftc'U 
loss of gc'iieral condition, Sar- 
coptic mange is not infr<‘(iu('ntly 
transmittc'd from dog to nuin. 
N'otieeabic' symptoms arc sc'C'U 
within a mouth of infc'ction. 
Psoroptic! mange in shc'c'p (slu'C):) 
scab) and sarcoptie ma.ug(‘ in 
horses are disc'asc's wdiich on 
discovery must be reported tiO tin* 
ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, Ti'C'atinent will take 
from three to eight weeks. fSulphnr 
ointment and various wat('ry and 
oily sulphur pr('i|)arationH are 
commonly used. Benzole benzoate 
and preparations of this product 
may give rise to toxic symptoms, 
especially in tlu' eat. 

bk)llicular nuinge is found on tlu' 
skin of man, dog, ox, pig, and 
goat ; rarely on that of tiu' liors(' 
and other animals. The parasite 
is found in the hair follicles and 
sebaceous glands. It eauses little 
irritation, but loss of bair is com- 
plete over the alh'ctc'd f)at(ih(‘s, 
which may covi'r ilu' whoh* body 



Mango. Specimen o£ the ElasI; 
Indian tree in fruit 
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C. M- B. Mangin, 
French soldier 


.surface. Fn late stage.s the condi- 
tion is sci’iously complicated by 
iiddition of a staphylococcal in- 
fection. Ouri' may take from three 
weeks to Hc'V('ral months according 
to tlu' i‘(‘sistancc of the parasite. 
Some' eases prov(' incurable. Treat- 
numt has usually been confined to 
sulj)luir ointnu'ut or some oily 
})reparatioii containing sulphur. 
Mon*! r('e('iitly crystal viokd and 
brilliant gn'cm hav(' been used with 
varying suece.ss. iVnicillin and 
tliiazamide will (unubat the .second- 
ary inva.sion of tli(‘ Htaphyloeocens, 

Mangin, (Iiiarlioh Marik Fm- 
MANUEL (lS()()-192r)). A French 
soldi(‘r. Born at Sarndmurg, July 
(i , I 8 () (> , h <! 
passed into St, ^ 

OyrinlKSt). Me 
was OH aetivi' 
s(‘rviee in the 
Sudan, 1889-99, 
and took part 
ill MarchamPs 
(^xpi'dition to 
Fashoda. He 
was in Tongking 
l9()L-04. Ln 1910 he was a colonel 
on the \V. African stalT, and in 
1919 was appointed brigadier* 
g('n('ral, eommanding the 8th 
infantry brigade. 

In th(^ first bait.le of the Marru^ 
1914, Ma,ngin led the 5ih infantry 
division. Fn 191.9 he was fighting at 
Verdun, was made Uunporary g('n- 
eral of division, then full gent'ral. 
During the Verdun operations ho 
rc'captured Donaumont and Vaux. 
Oriticused for his conduct in the 
oifensive of April, 1917, he was ex- 
oiu'ratcd after a searcdiing inquiry. 
Given the lOth army in 1918, ho 
cionducted on June 11 the counter- 
attack wliioh arrested the German 
odensive on Gompiegno; ancl from 
July 18 to Aug. 2 took a leading 
part in the countc'r-ofienaive which 
forced the Germans to retire on the 
Marne and the Aisne. On Aug. 20 
he drove the enemy to the Oise 
and th(‘ Ailette. TFc was appointed 
grand (u'oss of the legion of honour, 
and died May 12, 1925. 

Mango {M angif era i nd f ca ) . 
Fvergreen tree of the family Ana- 
eardiaceae. A native of the East 
Indies, it attains a height of about 
()0 ft., and its leaves arc oblong 
lance-shaped. The yellowish 
fiow'ers streaked with orange form 
dense ohistcra, and are succeeded 
by bunches of kidiicy-shapcd fruits, 
9«4) ins. iti length and nearly half 
a.s broad, with tough green skin ami 
yt'llow pulp, enclosing a fibrous- 
eoated seed. The fruit of the' b('st 
cultivated kinds is very delicate. 
It is also used in the manufacture 
of chutney and preserves. 


Mangold (or Mangel) Wurzcl 
(Ger., beet-root). Cultivated vari- 
ety of the sea beet (Beta nutritima), 
y)rincipally used for feeding stock. 
Belonging to a dilferent family 
(Chenopodiacseae) from turnip and 
swede, which are Cruciferae, man- 
golds requiie somewhat ditferent 
eiiltiiral treatment, ('spi'cially as 
regards maiiun'S. There tliree 
leading types, tlu; long n'd, the 
globe-shap(‘d yellow, and tlu' 
tankard, wliich is of intermediates 
shapes The crop iake.s longer t(» 
mature than turnip or swede, and 
has to be sown before^ them. Also, 
being deeper-rooted, it can thrive 
with less rain, and is more tolerant 
of heat. It is not eaten on the 
ground, nor will it .stand the winter 
if left in the soil, and it is stored 
for winter and spring feeding. 

The “ seeds ” arc really hniits, 
from each of which two or thn^e 
shoots may arise. Uniform drilling 
is securecl hy previously milling 
these fruits so as to set free the tr\U‘ 
seeds. Sowing takes place in April 
or May, at tlu' rate of fi to 8 lb. of 
seed pc'r ai'.iT. 



Mangold Wnrzel. Leaves ancl root 
of the beet used for feeding stock 


Thc5 best crops ai'e raised on deep 
(‘lay loams, but good results can bo 
obtained on a great rang(^ of soils. 
Heavy dressings of manure are 
required, as thci crop is a gross 
feeder. Dung does not supply the 
necessary nitrogen, and has to be 
supplemented by some form of 
nitrogenous manure. Botassio 
manures are essential, and salt has 
a good effect, as might be expected 
when the origin of the mangold 
from a shore plant is remembered. 
The roots are pulled by hand be- 
fore the frosts begin, usually in late 
Oct., the tops being eitlicr twisted 
or exit olt. Pitting or clamping in 
the liekl is the usual method of 
storage. On good soils an average 
of from 40 to (>() totis pt'r acre' may 
b(^ expected. 

Mangonel. Medii'val siege en- 
gine, also known as the trebuchet. 
Presumably a modification of cer- 
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tain Roman engines, it was used to 
throw heavy stones or incendiary 
missiles over walls. It consisted of 
a heavy base carrying a vertical 
frame at the front end , fitted with 
a crossbar at the top. A beam was 
pivoted lower down the frame and 
carried a cup at the rear end, while 
it could be loaded either \\ith a 
heavy counterweight or twisted 
cords in such a manner that there 
was a tendency to pull the beam 
into a vertical position. The end of 
the beam was held down against 
this action by a catch, and the 
missile placed in the cup. When 
the catch was released the beam 
sprang up, and when R struck the 
crossbar projected the missile 
upward and forward for a con- 
siderable distance. Engines em- 
bodying exactly this principle and 
of the same general construction 
were used in the earlier period of 
the First Great War for throwing 
grenades and heavier bombs, the 
motion being obtained by strong 
spiral springs in place of cords. 

Mangosteen ( Garc i n ia man- 
gostana). Small evergreen tree of 
the family Guttiferae, native of 



Mangosteen. Fruit of this East 
Indian tree 


the Moluccas. It has elliptic, 
leathery leaves, and rose- like red 
flowers with waxy petals, succeeded 
by fruits the size of an orange with 
leathery, dark-purple rind, enclos- 
ing a white pulp which Burbidge 
describes as possessing “ a flavour 
which is like the finest nectarine, 
but with a dash of strawberry and 
pineapple added.” An infusion of 
the dried rind makes an astrm- 
gent drink used in the treatment 
of dysentery. 

Mangotsfleld. Urban district 
of Gloucestershire, England. It 
includes Downend, Mangotsfield, 
Soundwell, and Staple Hill. About 
5 m. FT-E. of Bristol, it has a rly. 
junction for the Midlands and the 
S. coast. The district, formerly a 
mining one, now depends chiefly 
on manufacture of boots and shoes, 
clothing, and chocolate. The 


church of S- John was rebuilt in 
1850. At Dowmend W. G. Grace 
was born. Pop. (1951) 17,871. 

Mangrove {tihizophom). Genus 
of trees of the family Rhizo- 
phoraceae. Natives of tropical 
coast swamps, they have thick, 
leathery leaves of elliptic form, and 
large flowers. The trunk sends out 
roots above the water-line, avS well 
as below it, and these extend 
laterally for some distance before 
arching down into the mud. The 
branches also send down prop -like 
roots similar to those of the ban- 
yan. The fruits are inversely pear- 
shaped, and the seed germinates 
while the fruit is still hanging on 
the tree. The seedlings grow in 
this position until they have stems 
several feet in length, with roots at 
the lower end and a leaf bud at 
top, when they drop into the mud 
and continue their growth. The. 
fruits of the common mangrove 
are edible, and their fermented 
juice provides a kind of wine. The 
bark is used for tanning and dye- 
ing ; also as a fever medicine. 

Mangrove, White {Amcemiia 
nitida), OR CouRiDA. Small ever- 
green tree of the family \’'erbc‘na- 
ceae, native of S. America. It has 
opposite, narrow-oblong leaves, 
and inconspicuous flowers in ter- 
minal clusters. The 
trees grow in mud- 
banks along the 
coasts, their roots 
forming a network 
which holds the 
mud. Vertical 
branches arise from 
the roots to assist 
in the work, which 
has had the effect 
of converting thou- 
sands of square 
miles of muddy 
coast into firm 
land. For the story 
of the Courida’s re- 
clamation work, 
consult In the 
Guiana Forest, J, 

Rod way, 1894. 

Manhatt an. 

Island at the mouth 
of the Hudson river, 

U.S.A. It is 12^ m. long, with an ex- 
treme breadth of 2i m., and forms 
the smallest of five boroughs which 
comprise New York city. Each 
bor. is also a co., Manhattan con- 
stituting New York go. It lies E. 
of the Hudson, and is bounded 
N. by the Harlem river and ship 
canal ; 230th St. ; and Marble Hill ; 
E. and S.E. by Harlem and East 
rivers (in reality estuaries) ,- and S. 
by Upper New York Bay, Battery 
Point ia the S. extremity. Several 


fine bridges give access to other 
parts of the city. 

The most populous borough after 
Brooklyn, Manhattan includes the 
mot^: noted features of the city, 
e.g. the famous skyline of the 
world’s tallest buildings. Wall St. 
(financial centre), piers and docks 
of the largest ocean-going ships, 
New York civic centre, federal and 
state buildings, museums and art 
galleries, Fifth Avenue shops, 
Broadway {q.v.), with its theatres 
and night clubs, and t he smartest 
and inosl. expensive rc^sidential 
areas in tlio upper F. side si roots, 
and along tlu^ river. 

Pop. (1050) 1.938,551. 

Mani, Maw ns, or Mankjhaeits 
(215-270). Persian religious rc- 
fornuu*, whoso real name is said 
to have been Gubrieus. An a.seetic 
from bis youth, ho formulated a 
system to HU])])lant Zoroastrianism 
(f/.?;.), proe.laimed himself a mes- 
senger of the true God, suiTOiinded 
himself with apostles, found some 
favour at eourt , and went on mis- 
sionary jounuys. Forced into exile 
by tlie prit^s(H, he won the support 
of Hormisdas I, but in t he reign of 
Bahrain I, wlnni ( he priestly party 
again (‘,ame into jiower, he was 
seized and cruc.ilied, his body 
being flayed, st ulTed with hay, and 
nailed to the city 
gate that was later 
named after him. 
Of bis numerous 
writings only frag- 
ments remain. See 
Maniclnunsm. 

Mania (Or. mad- 
ness). Form of 
m e n ti a 1 illness 
characterised by 
excatabilitv and loss 

mi 

of emotional con- 
trol. flHie patient’s 
i(l(^aH are confused 
and disordered, his 
judg(nnent ia im- 
paircxl, he cannot 
focus his thoughts 
on any one subject 
or think or talk 
coherently. Ho is 
ima,blo to take care 
of hiniseir and may 
be a danger to others. An attack 
may come on suddenly, but occa- 
sionally develops gradually, Dur- 
ing the ae.ute phase the patient 
talks eontinuously, may shout or 
sing, experiences delusions and 
often hallucinations of sight and 
hearing, He may want to embark 
on all kinds of fantastic schemes, 
believe tiiat he is a millionaire or 
someone very exalted. He often 
thinks that ho is surrounded by 
enemies and that people are trying 



Mangrove. Trunk and roots 
of Rhizophora mangle 
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to injure or insult him. Ho resent s 
any attempt at control and may 
become violent if opposed. He is 
usually most hostile towards his 
family and friends. H e frequently 
refuses food and is unable to rest 
or sleep. The condition if un- 
checked soon leads to exhaustion. 

Mania may occur as a result ol' 
(1) toxins such as alcohol, or infec- 
tions by bacteria or viruses which 
affect the brain ; (2) a period 

of extreme strain or fatigue : a 
number of cases occurred during 
the retreat from Dunkirk in 1940 ; 
it sometimes arises a.fter severe 
emotional distress ; (3) unknown 
causes : the most common of 
these is Cyclothymia (reemrrent 
manic-depressive insanitiy). In 
this condition aittacks of mania, 
may alternat,o with phases of 
depression. In the British Isles 
the incidence of maniacal phases 
is much less than that of deprcis- 
sion, but in many other (countries 
the reverse is true. How this 
disease operates is not fully 
understood. 

Occasionally an attack of mania 
arises at the menopause ; it, docs 
not usually recur. It may also 
occur after cliildbirth, and may 
clear up or remain permanent in 
a more or less chronic! form. 

Treatment consists in removing 
the cause, if known, and in giving 
sedatives to quieten the patient 
and prevent exhaust, ion ; psycho- 
therapy is often of help. 

Manicaland. District partly in 
Rhodesia, and partly in Mozam- 
bique. The Manicaland goldfu'.ld 
has long been worked. The riclu^Ht 
reefs arc in the Benhalonga moun- 
tains ; water .supply is abundant, 
and some ore is obtained by 
quarrying. The dist. is 150 m. 8.D. 
of Salisbury and 220 m. H.W. of 
Beira. See Africa ; Umtali. 

Manichaeism. Religious sys- 
tem of W. Asia, founded by Mani 
(g.v.) in the 3rd century a.d. 
Mystical and dualistic, and aiming 
at an explanation of the problem of 
human cxiatenoo, it consisted of 
a fusion of Parsce metapliysics. 
Buddhistic morals, Babylonian 
mythology, and certain elomonts 
of Gnosticism and Cliristianity. 
The dualism was of the region, s of 
light and darkness, mingled in the 
visible world. Salvation was re- 
garded as attainable by knowledge 
of the true nature of the universe 
and the final separation of spirit 
(light) from matter (darkness). 
Manichaeism ruled out the O.T. 
Christ was regarded as a messenger 
of the light, but the apostles had 
misrepresented Him, and Mani was 
the promised Paraclete. 


The followers of Manichaeism 
were dividend into the Elect, bound, 
after the example of the founder, 
to an ascetic rule that forbade d(!- 
filcmcnt by mouth, hand, and 
bosom ; and the Hearers, from 
whom the mysteries were con- 
cealed, 'The Elect went direct to 
Paradise, tlu! Hearers to a kind of 
Purgatory, the non-Manichaeaiis 
to tSatan. There was an ccclesi- 
astical system, and the simple 
worship included prayer, singing, 
fasting, and the observation of 
bai)t,iHm and communion. One 
great festival, the Bcma (pulpit), 
was observed on the annivnu'sary of 
the death of tine fouiuhu*. Eaustus, 
an African bishop {(1. 400) and the 
most (‘locjuent of Manichac^an 
t(‘a(!li(!rs, placed morality bi!forc 
(loctriru! as a tost of the true be- 
liever. The system spread to India, 
Turkistan, Syria, Pahvstinc, and 
Egypt. Forms of it a}>peared 
among the Paulioiaus, Bogomiles, 
Oatliari, and Alhigcnsiss. 

Manicure (Eat. hand; 

ram, care). T(‘rm ai>plied to tliC! 
care of th(‘ hands and finger naits. 
It is now an essential part of thc! 
toil(!t, and the Hervic(‘.s of a mani- 
curist are provided for both meu 
and womiui by most coilTcurs. 
Manicure' can bc! carri('d out per- 
sonally without elaboratt! appara- 
tus. The hands an', first soakiul 
in a lather of good soap to which 
a liHE' (‘an <lc Oologm^ or toilet 
vin(!gar has been add('<l, together 
with lemon juicu'. Th(‘y arc thor- 
oughly (lri(‘d, and aft(‘r (!old (u-eam 
has b(!en rubbed into the hasi^ of 
the nails, the cuticle should be 
pusluKl back with an orange stick ; 
nu'.tal Tnust not b(! usc'd. The nails 
should bc t,rimm(!(l with curved- 
bladed sciftsors, care being tak(‘n 
not to pr(i8H tlu'- points too d(‘(q)ly 
bc'low the free (‘dge, otherwise the 
nail will develop bruises and white 
spots. Wlmii (iling the nails to 
shape, an emery board should b(! 
used in i)refcrence to a m(*tal file ; 
th(! latt(‘r may bruiso or scratch the 
nail. The nails are rubbed with a 
suitable powder and then polished 
with a chamois-leather biilTcr. 

Application of varnish pr(!Herv(jH 
the polish. This varnish may be 
colourless, but modern Western 
fashion has revived among wom(!n 
the ancient Egyptian custom of 
colouring the ihigcr nails with 
various shaders of red or pink 
varnish. In Eastern countries 
henna is used for tinting. I n China 
long nails among men w(‘re oncii' 
an indispensable sign of high rank, 
but their inconvonionco led to 
disuse, though sometimes one 
nail is allowccl to grow, protected 


by a sheath. In Spain it is cus- 
tomary for both sexes in the 
leisured classes to allow the nail of 
the little finger of the right hand 
to grow long as a sign of freedom 
from manual labour. In most 
countries today women at least 
have fairly long pointed nails. 

Manifest. Term used for a 
document tJiat contains a descrip- 
tion of th(! ariiieU's contained in the 
cargo of a ship, and particulars 
about their destination. Every 
vessc'l carrying goods must have a 
manifest, to be dc'livc'red to the 
Custotn House officers at the port 
of (Icstination. It is one of the 
sliipks papers, which in time of war 
are usually inspected when a v( 5 hbc 1 
is boardecl either to search for con- 
traband or for otlu!r purposes. 

Manifold. Machine for pro- 
ducing a number of facsimih^. 
copies of a plan or document from 
a single original. (Sometimes it is 
calk'd a duplicating machine or 
minK'ugraph. The earliest type of 
manifold was the bektograph, in- 
troducKHl about the middle of thc' 
19tl) cc'.ntury. Its operation is 
bas(Hl on tin* primiiple of absorp- 
tfiui ; the original writing or draw- 
ing is done on a sluH't of hard bond 
pa])(‘r with a water-solubk! ink, 
and the sheet placc!d in contact 
with a moi.st surface of gt!latiue 
eomiH)Hition ; the writing is tlu'ii 
absorbed from the paper and im- 
pn'ssed in reverse on the g(!latine 
surface. By placing a slK^et of 
dry paper on the moist surface, 
the impressiem is iransferr(‘d to the 
paper. This typ<^ of manifold is 
still used for the n'.production of 
largo drawings and plans, up to 
100 copies being obtaincMl from a 
single impression. 

For tho r(!producti()n of large 
iuimb(!rH of copies stencil methods 
are now chicdly used. In tlu! early 
stcmcil manifolds, tho stmicil was 
made on a sheet of wax-covered 
paper, which was written upon 
(‘itlu'.r with a stylus or with a typ(v 
writer from whicli the ribbon lia/l 
been removed. Waxed paper has 
now been replaced by sheets of 
tough, flexible tissue. The stencil 
is fastened over a hollow, re- 
volving cylinder partially covered 
by an inked pad. Each volution 
of tho oylinclcr brings the stencil 
in contact with the pap(u*, and the 
ink, passing through the h'tfi'rs 
or outline of the drawing, makc\s 
the impimsion. In 1902 th(‘ auto- 
matic, ('lectrically-driv(‘n rotary 
duplicator was palentc'd by Davill 
(h'stetner; this can ix'producc 
5,000 copies an hour. 

Photocopying machines are used 
for tho rapid reproduction of 
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titles, deeds, contracts, etc. The 
machine combines a camera with 
developing and fixing tanks. A 
roll of sensitised paper photo- 
graphs the original and then auto- 
matically passes through the fixing 
and developing baths. As the 
photographs are made through a 
reversing prism, the lettering or 
drawing apjiears exactly as in the 
original. It is also possible to 
print two sides of a page simul- 
taneously. 

Manifold. River of Stafford- 
shire, England. A tributary of the 
Dove, ■which it joins 3 m. N.W. of 
Ashbourne, it is noted for its sinks 
or swallets. Near Thors Cave it 
disappears and comes to the sur- 
face again in the grounds of Ham 
Hall, flowing underground for a 
distance of 4 ni. 

Manihot. Genus of American 
shrubs and herbaceous plants of 
the family Euphorbiaceae. See 
Tapioca. 

Manila. City of the Philippine 
Islands. Chief port and capital 
of the republic, it stands on the 

west coast of 
Luzon at the 
entrance of the 
Pasig river into 
Manila Ba 3 L The 
Pasig divides 
Manila into two 
portions, the old 
walled city lying 
to the S. and the 
modern suburbs to the N. The 
former, reduced to rubble in 1945 
(v.i.), was enclosed by a 16th 
century wall and contained the 
most important buildings. These 
included the 16th century cathe- 
dral, the archbishop’s palace, 
the university, government build- 
ings, convents, hospitals, colleges 
and schools, and the observatory. 

The chief industries included 
cigars, cigarettes, tobacco, dis- 
tilled and malt liquors, Manila 
hemp products, and textiles. There 
were also foundries, macliino shops, 
boot and shoe and furniture fac- 
tories, flour-mills, and ship- and 
boat-huilding yards. Although its 
industry was much damaged dur- 
ing the Japanese occupation, 
Manila exports hemp, copra, sugar, 
and tobacco, and imports cotton 
goods, rice, machinery, chemicals, 
and food stufs. From the time 
of its acquisition by the U.S.A. to 
the Second Great War the city 
underwent a remarkable trans- 
formation. The harbour was 
greatly improved, electric lighting 
and tramway systems were pro- 
vided, telephone services installed, 
and the drainage entirely re- 
modelled. The water supply was 


also improved by the adoption of 
gravity w'orks, the water bring 
carried about 24 m. to a large 
reservoir some 200 ft. above sea 
level. 

Manila was founded by Spaniards 
in 1571, and about 20 years later 
was strongly fortified. It suffered 
at the hands of the Dutch at the 
beginning of the 17th century, and 
from 1762 to 1764 was in British 
occupation. The Filipinos began to 
manifest a feeling of discontent 
with Spanish rule in 1890, and 
from 1896 until the American de- 
claration of war against Spain 
much skirmishing took place. The 
sinking of the Spanish fleet in 
Manila Bay was the signal for 
further action by the insurgents 
under the leadership of Agiiinaldo, 
and on Aug. 13 the city was forced 
to capitulate to an American army. 
Friction then ensued between the 
Americans and the Filipinos, who 
attacked the city on Feb. 4, 1890, 
but were defeated. 

During the Second Great War 
the D.S. authorities declared 
Manila an open city, Dee. 25, 1941, 
but Japanese bombers attacked it 
next day, destroying many build- 
ings. Mac Arthur evacuated Manila 
and the Cavite naval base, the 
Japanese entering on Jan. 2, 1942. 
U.S. troops advancing from three 
sides entered Manila, Feb. 4, 1945. 
The part of the city on the N. bank 
of the Pasig was under U.S. control 
by the 6th, but the Japanese retired 
to Intramui’os, the old Spanish 
walled city on the S. bank, blowing 
up the bridges behind them, and 
hold out there until Fob. 24. 
fntramuros was reduced to rubble, 

The town suffers from earth- 
quakes. The first recorded shock 


was in 1599, and tliat of 1862 was 
the most calamitous : it threw 
down the cathedra,! and nearly 600 
buildings, many people bring 
buried in the debris. Th(> senate, 
treasury, and mint wen^ nearly des- 
troyed by fire in 1920. Now' govt, 
buildings were under eou.sl.niction 
at Quezon City, 10 m. N.E., in 
19-18. Pop. (U)53 e,st.) 1,200,000. 

Manila, Univkehity of. Edu- 
cational centre in the Philippines. 
Inaugurated in 1585, when Philip 
ir of Spain gavi; authority for its 
inception, the univmrsity of Manila 
began wdien the coU'c'ge of S. 
Joseph for the: aristocracy was 
opened by the Jesuits in 1601, and, 
ten years latiu’, tlu^ college of S. 
Thomas was established by the 
Dominicans for poor Spaniards and 
natives. After 1619 (h'grces wctc 
granted by the coUegivs, which be- 
came the university in 1644, when 
a school of law was addl'd. In 1730 
the uiuvi'i'sitv was closed. The 
existing institution Jirose in 1857, 
and in 1871 medical and phar- 
maceutical sriiools were opi'ued. 
Mndellc'cl on American liiu's, the 
university has faeuliics of canon 
and civil law, engiiu'ering, inc'di- 
cine, education, pharmac,y, philo- 
sophy and arts, and theology. Al- 
though closed during the: Japanese 
occupation, 1912 45, it was ro- 
opem'd soon after liberation, 
Manila Bay, Large inlet of the 
China Sea in S.W. Luzon, Philip, 
pine Islands. Triangidar in shape, 
it commimie.at('s with tlie sc'a by a 
passage 11 m. wid ('4 N. of the 
passage the shore of the pt'uinsiila 
of Bata:in is high and forestt'd ; the 
Cavite shore on tlu' S.E. is low, 
while most of tlie Manila sliore on 
the N.E. is oeciq)ied by the marshy 

delta of the Pam- 
panga, Tlu' hay 
is deef), with good 
anchorages at 
Cavit() and Man- 
ila, and is the 
finest harbour in 
the Far East. For 
accounts of tlie 
fighting in the 
S e c 0 n (1 Groat 
War see under 
Bataan Penin- 
sula ; Manila ; 
Luzon. 

Manila Bay, 

BATTfiR OF. Naval 
engagement In the 
S])an ish - Ameri- 
can Whir, May 1, 
1898. War had 
been d e cj I a r e d 
fiv(i days when 
C o in m o d o r e 
Dewey, then at 


^ g-f A 



Manila, Philippine Islands. Plan of the city and its 
suburbs, showing the harbour and principal Q[uays 
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Manila, Philippine Islands 1. Santo DomuiRO church, a lamous shrine, hurniiiK after the Japanese raid of Dec. 27, 1941. 
2. Japanese troops paradinf? past the LoKislative Building, Oct. 14, 1943, to celebrate their Kilt of “ independence ” to the 
Filipinos. 3. Fires started by the rotroatiuK Japanese as V.S. troops advanced to liberate the capital, Feb., 1945 

I'hotos, U.i>, Ollifiat 


Hong Kong, was to attack 

the tSpaniards in tlu^ Philipjiino 
Islands. Arriving on tlu^ niglit of 
April 30, he cnU'rcd Manila liay, 
attacked early th(‘. m^.vt morning, 
and destroyed tli(‘ Ih^ct of tmi ill- 
cquipiicd and almost inunobih^ 
vessels under Admiral M onto, jo. 
See Spanish -American War. 

Manila Hemp on A ua( ia . b'i bre 
obtained from /e.ddV/s, a plant 
of the banana family. Tlu' native 
name of the iilant is Abaca. It is a 
native of the Philippine Islands 
and is now grown in many tropical 
countries. The outer iihre is vt^ry 
stiong and iuak(‘s exccdlent ropes. 
The old ropes, imravelled and 
picked, arc made into Manila 
paper. The fine inner iibr(‘K arc 
worked into dress fabrics by Iht' 
natives, and in Europe are manu- 
faetured into veils, handk(u*chiofs, 
and articles of clothing. These line 
fabrics arc known as grasscloth, 
though the plant is not a grass. As 
a binding medium for builders' 
plaster, Manila hemp is stronger 
than animal hair. See Hemp, 


Manila Tamarind {Fiiheco’ 
lobiii.m dill re), LHrg(* tree of the 
family Lc^gumiuosae. It is a native 
of Mexi(H>, hut is (‘Xtcuisivcly grown 
for its fruit in the Philippines and 
India, Thit l(‘av(^s are twiei‘ divided 
into small kuillets, and tlu* elus- 
t<U’(*d whitish dowers are tubular. 
Eoiig cylindrical pods, curled at 
the i.op, c.f)ntaiii glossy se(‘ds 
(MUb(Hld('d iti ww(‘(‘.t edible pulp. 



Manila Tamarind. Flower sprays 
and foliage. Insot, left, flower ; 
right, seed pod 


Manilius, (Uius (Ist cent. n.o.). 
Roman tribune of flie [K^ople. A 
strung HUf)porter of Pomfiey, in 
()(J n.o. lie brought forward a 
proposal that Pompey, who liad 
ah'oady cleared the Moditerraiu^an 
of pirates, should he entrusted 
with the supreme command in the 
war against JMithradat es, with un- 
limited powers. Tlui proj) 08 al was 
supported by Cicero. 

Another MaiUilius whose praono- 
men is unkuowm, was t,he author of 
a Latin poem in five books, writ- 
ten in he.xamoters, i‘utitled Astro- 
uomica. Nothing is known except 
that he lived during ilie reign of 
Augustus, as is evident from cer- 
tain allusions. The ijoem, which 
deals with the inlluence of the 
stars on tlic life of man, is of an 
astrological eharact er. 

Manin , Dan i fa. n ( 1 804-57 ). 
Italian patriot. Porn in Venice, 
May 13, 1804, of Jewish origin, he 
heciamo a lawyer and associated 
with advanced revolutionary spir- 
its. On the outbreak of the revo- 
lution of 1B48 he was nisemed by 






the people from prison, and 
elected president of the Venetian 
republic. When the Austrians ad- 
vanced against Venice in 1849 he 
inspired the populace to defend 
the city, and only after four 
months’ siege did Wnice fall on 
Aug. 24. Slanin was one of 40 
citizens excluded from the am- 
nesty, and he retired to exile in 
Paris, where, crushed by poverty 
and domestic sorrow, he died Sept. 
22, 1857. 

Man in the Iron Mask. This 
celebrated mystery of 17th cen- 
tury France is discussed under 
Iron Mask. 

Manioc. Name sometimes giv- 
en to Manihot utilissima from 
which tapioca is prepared. See 
Tapioca. 

Maniple (Lat. manipulus, hand- 
ful). In the Roman army, a sub- 
division of the legion. The 3,000 
heavily armed legionaries were 
divided into 30 maniples, 20 of 
which consisted of 120, the re- 
maining 10 of 60 men. The unit 
took its name from the handful or 
bundle of hay or straw twisted 
round a pole, which was adopted 
as its standard. 


sioncr of Assam. In 1891 the raja 
was deposed by the hill tribes 
under the Senaputty, and th(‘ 
commissioner, J. W. Quinton — 
who with a small force attempted 
to arrest the Senaputty — together 
with the resident, F. St. Clair 
Grimwood, was killed. After the 
massacre Mrs. Grimwood made a 
plucky escape under fire. A puni- 
tive expedition was sent against 
the Maiiipuris, the Senaputty was 
hanged, other leaders of the mu- 
tiny were transported for life, and 
Chura Chund was declared raja. 
Full administration of the state 
was ceded by the raja to the 
government of India in 1949. 
Area 8,620 sq. m. Pop. (1951) 
579,000, more than a third be- 
longing to animistic hill tribes. 

In March, 1944, Japanese forces 
crossed the Burma-India frontier 
and invaded Manipur, driving 
towards the Imphal plain. Heavy 
fighting took place towards the 
end of the month on the Manipur- 
Chin Hills front, British and 
Indian troops forming “ box ” 
positions and receiving supplies by 
air. Early in April a Japanese 
column cut the Imphal-Kohima 


Manissa gives its name to a vilayet 
with pop. (1950) of 519,319. 

Manitch or Manycit. Name of 
a de])n*ssioii or riv(‘r-bed in the 
Azov-Black Sea area of the 
R.S.F.S.H. I( extends 425 m. 
from the Don to I^ake K(‘ke-Uziiii 
50 !n. from the Caspian Sea. In 
spring, when tlie snow melts, the 
bed is filled wath water, forming two 
rivers, liowing W. and E., the first 
into the Don. This depression, re- 
garded by some as the boundary 
between Europe and Asia, is below 
sea level and once connected the 
Black Sea with thc‘ Caspian. 

Manitoba. Lake of Canada. In 
the prov. of Manitoba, it is 60 in. 
W. of Lake Winnipeg, with which 
it is connected by the Little Sas- 
katchewan river, also called the 
Dauphin, and by Lake St. Martin. 
It rccc'ives through the Waterhen 
river the waicu’s of Lake Winnipeg- 
osis. It abounds in fish, has a 
length of 1 m., a br(‘adth of 25 m., 

an area of 1,820 sep m., and is at 
an alt. of 810 ft. The lake was dis- 
cover('d by a French explorer, 1739. 

Manitoba. Ih'ovinee of Canada. 
Its ar(‘a is 24(5,512 sq. m., of which 
2(5,789 are wait-r. It lies between 


Maniple (Lat. manipulus). Ec- 
clesiastical vestment of the West- 
ern Church. Originally it was a 
^ ^ narrow strip of 

JjXi linen shaped 

stole, and 
' /I , carried in the 

left hand of 
f^/B the celebrant. 
1 j Now its ends 

fiffl fl fastened to- 

I I yi B ' gether so that 
I worn 

I M , securely on the 

I /|/ ! It^ft wrist. By 

, / , degrees it was 
' I m 1 made of silk or 

velvet, and 
: j embellished 

Mampie as worn with a fringe, 
in celebrations of needlework, 
the Mass and gold 

embroidery, and even golden bells. 
It is represented in the Bayeux 
tapestry and on figures in the 
basilica of S. Ambrose at Milan. 
Abandoned by the English Church 
at the Reformation, it has been 
brought back into use. It is said 
to symbolise penance and sorrow. 

Mampiir. Centrally adminis- 
tered state of India. It comprises a 
narrow valley along the Lushai 
Hills, on the Burmese border. At 
the time of the Indian Mutiny its 
raja, Chandra Kirti Singh, rendered 
service to the British. Ultimately 
a British resident was stationed 
at the capital, Manipur or Imphal, 
responsible to the chief commis- 


Mampie as worn 
in celebrations of 
the Mass 


road, isolating Kohima and also 
threatening the supply lines of Gen. 
Stilwell’s force making the Ledo 
road. Kohima was relieved on 
April 22, and the Japanese ad- 
vance was halted, though the 
enemy was not cleared from 
Kohima until May 14. By Aug. 25 
the last Japanese troops had left 
the state. See Burma Campaign. 

Manis (Lat. manes, ghost). 
Generic name of the scaled ant- 
eaters or pangolins. They are all 
natives of Asia and Africa, and are 
so called from their nocturnal 
habits. See Anteater ; Pangolin. 

Manishtusu. King of Akkad, 
N. Babylonia. Successor to 
Rimush, and perhajis, like Rimush, 
a son of Sargon I. His victories 
are recorded in a long cuneiform 
inscription on an obelisk found 
at Susa in Persia, and on other 
monoliths placed in the British 
Museum. All Babylonia paid tri- 
bute to him, as well as 32 “ sea 
kings ” of the Persian Gulf. 

Manissa or Manisa. Town of 
Asiatic Turkey, the ancient Mag- 
nesia ad Sipylum. It lies about 20 
m. N.E. of Izmir, with which it is 
connected by rly., and is the 
junction of a branch line N. to 
Panderma on the Sea of Marmara. 
An important centre of trade, it 
makes cotton goods. It was the seat 
of the Byzantine imperial govern- 
ment in the 13th cent., and Murad 
II two centuries later made it hie 
place of retreat after abdication. 


Manitoba arms 


^ Ontario and Sas- 

y katchewau, with 
-x-lA- the U.S. A. on the 

S., while N. it 
reaches to the 
chores of Hudson 

tered by many 

1 W.. rivers, one group 

Manitoba arms ^ ’ ■ . ” 

falling into the 

three gnnit lakes in the province — 
Winnipeg, Wiimipc'gosis, and Man- 
itoba. The chid' rivers are the 
Reel, which comes from the U.S.A., 
the Assiniboino from th(‘ W., and 
the Nedson, which carries the 
waters of Lake Winnipeg to the 
Hudson Bay. The most easterly of 
the three prairie provinces, Mani- 
toba is on(^ gi’cat plain. Winnipeg 
is the capital and the largest city. 

The affairs of the prov. are con- 
trolled by a legislative assembly 
of one house ; its 57 members are 
chosen for a term not exceeding 
five years, women being voters 
and also eligible for membership. 
There is a cabinet responsible to 
the legislature, while a lieutenant- 
governor represents the crown. 
Provincial affairs include educa- 
tion and agriculture ; other de- 
partments are finance, attoruey- 
generaPs, health and welfare, la- 
bour, mines, municipal affairs, and 
public works. The province sends 
six members to the federal senate 
and in 1953 sent 14 to the federal 
house of commons at Ottawa. 
For the town and rural districts 
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there is a system 
of local govern- 
ment with an 
elected council ; 
some cities {e.g. 
Winnipeg and 
Brandon) arc 
governed under 
special charters. 

1 1 h o u g h 
grain growing 
is of major 
importance, 
farmers also 
raise cattle, 
pigs, and sheep. 
Much revenue is 
derived from 
dairying, 
poultry, and 
apiaries. Sugar 
beet, field peas, 
and sunflowers 
are successfully 
cultivated. The 
lakes and river's 
provide excel- 
lent fishing. 
Copper, zinc, 
gold, and silver 
are mined. The 
province has 
more than 4,000 
m. of rly. ; the 
two transcon- 
tinental lines 
cross it, both 
passing through 
Winnipeg. 
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Manitoba. Map of the Canadian province situated 
between Ontario and Saskatchewan 


Manitoba developed from the 
Red River sottleimnit, founded 
1811-12 S. ot Lake Winnipeg, hi 
the 18th century it w'as a r(‘gioii in- 
habited only by fur tiudei’s, hut in 
the 19th regular colonisation began, 
Fort Rouge, whore Winnipeg now 
stands, being the centre. Tho laud 
was administered by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company until 1809, when it 
was bought by the new tloniinion. 
In 1870 the province of Manitoba 
was created, in 1881 it was en- 
larged, and in 1012 part of the 
^lortb-Wcst Territories was added. 

In May, 1950, floods inundated 
the valleys of the Red River a/nd 
Assiniboine, causing widespread 
damage in the S. of the province, 
including Winnipeg, and rendering 
more than 80,000 people homeless. 
The pop. (1956) was 850,040; it 
IS mixed, bul? c. 80 p.o. were born 
in Canada or the U.K. Co'Mulf< 
Manitoba, its Development and 
Opportunities, F. H. Kitto, 1931. 

Douglas L. Campbell 

Mamtoba, Univkrsity oh\ 
Canadian university at Winnipeg. 
Founded in 1877 for the province 
01 Manitoba, it was at first only an 
examining body. In 1900 it be- 
came a teaching body. Affiliated 


to it are six collegos : 8. Boniface 
(K..(1.), S. John’s (Anglican), kS. 
Pauls (H.C.), Unitcci Collcigo 
(Unit(‘d (diureh of Canada), 
Brandon Colh'ge (undenomina- 
tional), and Manitoba law school. 
The univ(u-Hity buildinga are in 
Wiimipc^g. 4’hc universil^y has a 
library, laboratories, etc. In 1898 
th(^ govermmmt of the province 
made it a grant of 150,000 acres 
of land. 8omo 5,000 students 
wore attending ooursos in 1955-5(>. 

Manitou. In some N. Ameri- 
can Indian religion, the god or 
protecting spirit of a tribe or 
individual, always conceived as a 
totem or animal spirit. The term 
is also used of supornatnral beings 
with a wider sway, such as Gitohe 
Manitou, the Great Spirit, des- 
cribed in Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 

Manitoulin. Group of islands 
in Lake Huron. Rxcopt for Drum- 
mond, which belongs to the 
U.8.A., they are in the prov. of 
Ontario. The chief are Great 
Manitoulin, 90 m. long, Drum- 
mond, 24 m. long, and Little 
Manitoulin, or Oockburn, 7 m. 
long. They are visited in summer 
for fishing and pleasure. Many of 
the inhabitants are Indians. 


Manitowoc. City of Wisconsin, 
U.8.A., the CO. seat of Manitowoc 
eo. A port of entry on Lake Michi- 
gan at the mouth of the Manitowoc 
r., 75 m. N. of Milwaukee, it is 
served by the Chicago and North- 
Western and other rlys., and by 
lake steamers. Manitowoc has a 
good harbour and docks, and an 
important id’ade in coal and lime- 
stone. Fishing, shipbuilding, can- 
ning, and other industries are 
(“ari'icd on. A trading post was 
est,ablished here in 1795. Settled 
about 1835, it became a city in 
1870. Pop. (19.50) 24,598. 

Maniu, Juuns (1873-1052). 
Rumanian politician. He was born 
Jan. 8, 1873, near Alba Julia, 
Iransylvania. He was a member 
of the Hungarian parliament 
lOOO-lO, and fought for autono- 
mous rights of the Rumanian 
minority. After the First Great 
War ho organized, Dec. 1, 1918, 
the m(U)rporatioii of Transylvania 
with Itumania, was elected chair- 
man of its National party in 1919, 
and in 192() merged it' with the 
Rumanian Peasants’ party in the 
National Zaranist party, En- 
thusiastically supported by the 
farming population in a ficht 
against brib(‘ry and corruption, 
centralism, and bureaucracy, h(‘ 
was appointed premier in 1928. 
He favoured the return of Carol 
II, who had been forced into exile 
in 1920, and the king was rein- 
stated in 1930. Forced by court 
intrigues to resign, Maniu served 
again as prime minister for a few 
mouths during 1932-*33. Although 
bitterly disliked by Nazi Germany, 
Maniu survived the Second Groat 
War, and his National Peasant 
party was the strongest in oppo- 
sition to the post-war lituasian 
dominated Communist govt., 
which in 1047 brought Maniu to 
trial for conspiracy ; he was 
sentenced to solitary confinement 
for life. His death in 1952 was 
discslosed in 1955. 

Manizales. Town of Colombia, 
8. America, capital of the dept, of 
Caldas. It stands at an alt. of 
about 7,060 ft., at the junction of 
the transit routes over the Andos, 
73 m. S. of Medellin and 100 m. 
N.W. of Bogotfl. It has rly. con- 
nexion with Buonaveninra on the 
Pacific coast. A prosperous trading 
centre, it exports gold, cofiee, and 
cocoa. Pop. (1951) 126,201. 

Manjusri. Buddhist personage, 
the so-called god of wisdom in 
China. Apparently a central Asian 
culture-hero, who introduced irri- 
gation into Nepal, ho was adopted 
into Mahayana Buddhism as a 
bodhisattva or Buddha elect. In 
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f<ilk paintings recovered by Stein 
in {%iiiese Turkistan he is de- 
picted riding on a hoii, and is some- 
times represented with sword and 
book in hand. On the Wutai Mt., 
Shansi, 5th- century temples are 
sacred to him ; a 6th-centiiry stone 
image was found at Sarnath, near 
Benares; and bronze statuettes 
have come from Tibet and Java. 

Manliato. (Tty of Minnesota, 
U.S.A., the CO. seat of Blue Earth 
CO. At the junetiuii ot the Blue 
Earth and Miiinevsota rivers, 85 m. 
S.W. of St. Paul, it is served by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, 
and Pacific and other rlys. Among 
the industries are the manufacture 
of foundry and machine-shop pro- 
ducts, knitted goods, cement, 
bricks, flour, and shirts. It is 
situated in the midst of a farming 
and dairying region, near quarries 
of limestone and cement. Settled 
in 1853, Mankato became a city in 
1868. Pop. (1950) 18,809. 

Manlius, Marcus. Ancient Ro- 
man hero. He received the sur- 
name of Capitolinus from the fact 
that in 300 b.c. he frustrated an 
attempt of the Gauls to take the 
Capitol, the only part of Rome not 
in their possession. The cackling 
of the sacred geese in the temple 
of Juno warned Manlius and his 
garrison that the Gauls were en- 
cleavouring to climb the rocks upon 
which the Capitol stood. Champion 
of the plebeians, he was charged by 
the patricians with high treason, 
and condemned, whereupon he 
was thrown from the Tarpeian 
Rock. 

Manly. Suburb of Sydney, New 
South Wales, Australia. It is beau- 
tifully situated on a peninsula 
forming the northern boundary 
of SycSiey Harbour, 7 m. N, of 
Sydney, with which it is connected 
by ferry. Manly Beach, at the neck 
of the peninsula, is noted for its 
surf bathing. 

Mann, HErAnueii Ludwig 
(1871-1950). German novelist. 
Brother of Thomas Mann iq.v.), he 

was born March 
27, 1871, at Lxi- 
beck. In 1933 
he emigrated, 
to France, in 
1939 to the 
U.8.A., eventu- 
ail}?' settling at 
Beverly Hills, 
California, 
where he died 
March 12, 1950. 
His novels, 
usually c 0 n - 
taining biting, satirical criticism of 
German petty- bourgeois servility, 
often contrasted with Renaissance 




Heinrich Hann, 
German novelist 


enjoyment of life, were very 
successful, but were often the 
subject of bitter controversy. The 
best known were Professor Unrat, 
1905 (filmed, 1930, as The Blue 
Angel) ; and the triolgy Die 
Goettinneri, 1903. A drama of the 
French Revolution, hladame Le- 
gros, 1316, wa.s also a considerable 
success. 

Mann, Mary Eliza B iurn (1848- 
1929). British novelist. Born at 
Norwich, Aug. 14, 1848, she bi^gaii 
writing fiction after her marriage to 
Fairmaii Joseph Mann. 8he gamed 
wide popularity with The Patten 
Experiment, 1899, and came to be 
known as a writer of well-char- 
acterised novels and short stories, 
being particularly successful in 
her presentation of the social at- 
mosphere of East Anglia. Nhe died 
July 14, 1929. 

Mann , T riOM as (1875-1 955 ) . 
German- born U.S. writer. Born at 
Liibeck, June 6, 1875, he was one 

of the greatest 
figures ill Ger- 
man literary 
life when he 
went to th(‘ 
U . S . A . in 
1933. During 
the Nazi as- 
cendancy he 
wrote and 
made many 
broadcasts 
against Hitler. His novels and 
essays were successful when he was 
still a schoolboy; Buddenbrooks, 
1901, a novel of patrician life in his 
Hanseatic birthplace, vms a best- 
seller. Other notew'orthy books 
were Royal Highness, 19U9 ; Death 
in Venice, 1913 ; The Magic Moun- 
tain, 1924; the trilogy, Joseph 
the Provider, 1930-34 ; Lottes in 
Weimar, 1940. He also wrote 
many essays on historical, literary, 
and political themes. In 1929 
Mann was awarded the Nobel 
prize for literature. An xAinerican 
citizen from 1944, he did not return 
to Germany after the Second 
Great War, but in 1953 he settled 
in Switzerland, dying at Zurich, 
Aug. 12, 1955. His daughter Erica, 
who was born in Munich, Nov. 9, 
1905, married W. H. Auden. In 
1956 she published Das Letzte 
Jahr, an account of her father’s 
final phase. It was published in 
an English translation, The Last 
Year, in 1958. 

Mann, Tom (1850-1941). Brit- 
ish Labour leader. Born at Foies- 
hill, Warwickshire, April 18, 1856, 
he began work on a farm at the 
age of 7, and in a coalmine thi'ce 
years later, before becoming an 
engineer. He joined the Socialist 
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German-born writer 
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British politician 


movement in 1885, and w'as a lead- 
ing figure in trade union circles,, 
taking a prominent part in the 
1889 dock strike. He became 
secretary of the Independent 

Labour parly 
a 11 d o f the 
National Dem- 
oeratic Li^ague, 
vice - pnvsident 
()!' the Work- 
(‘rs’ Union, 
and pi‘(\sitlent 
of the Inter- 
nallonal Trans- 
port Workers’ 
F c (1 0 r a t i o n , 
but never achieved ek'vtion to 
parliament. He was several times 
imprisonetl, and his views became 
increasingly extreme; in 1935 he 
was acquitted at Glamorgan on a 
charge of sedition. He published 
many works on socialist themes, 
and his memoirs afipivircMl in 1923. 
He died Mareh 13, 1941. 

Manna. Edibk' eoagiilatod sac- 
charine juiees whi(Ji exudes from 
various trees or shrubs, ineluding 
t h e m a n n a 
asli, and syiee- 
ies of tama- 
r i H k , o a k , 
larch, (‘uealy])- 
tuH, (‘te. .‘Vn- 

other sourin' 
of manna is 
Alhaqi man Vi)' 
rinn, a shrub 
of the family 
Loguminosae, 
native to W. 

£\frica and »S. 

Asia. It has 
oblong, imdi- 
vidt'd Icavi's 
and purple 
pcalike llowi'rs in sprays. The food 
of the Israelites in the desert, de- 
scribed in Ex. 16, etc., is thought 
by some to have been the ■exu- 
dation from this shrub, or more 
probably from Tatmirix mrmnifera. 

Manna Ash {Fr<ixmv^^ ornus). 
Tree of the family Ohaiceae, native 
to 8. Europe. It has opposite, 
toothed, lance-shaped Iwiflets, and 
small, greenish-wiiito flowers in 
large clusters. It is much grown 
in plantations in 8. Italy for the 
production of commercial manna, 
used medicinally as a mild laxa- 
tive. It is obtained by making 
incisions in the stem ; the sacchar- 
ine sap flows, and dries in flakes. 
The manna is light, porous, yellow 
in colour, and a valuablo food. 

Mannaeans or Mannai. Tribes 
of Indo-European speech. They 
w'Cro related to the Medes, who 
occupied the fertile valleys south 
of Lake Urmia during the 9th and 



Manna. Flower spray 
oJ Alhagi maurorum 
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G. C. Mannerheim, 
Finnish soldier 
and politician 


8tli ceiituru's B.c. wIk^ii Assyria 
was extonding its domination ov(a’ 
that rrgion. Tlioy were notiMl 
horse-!)rta*d<‘rs. In th<‘ 7th ctai 
tnry thoy becainr vassals of tlic 
M'‘d<‘s, and in tlu' Gth, by Cyrus’s 
conqnost, wore infu)rpi)ratcd in 
the Achaemenid oinpirca 

Mamierheim, Baron (.Arl 
C oNSTAB Emil (18(37-1951). Ein- 
nisb president. Th(‘ son of Count 

Charles Man- 
iKU'lieim, lie 
was born .liiuci 
4, 1 8 () 7, a t 
Hiln(‘s, in the 
e.o, of Abo, 
Finland, and 
educated in 
the E i n n i s h 
Cadet Corps 
at E red r i k s- 
hanin and in 
the Officers’ 
Cavalry School, St. Petersburg. 
He entered the Russian army and 
served in Manchuria, 1904-05, 
afterwards commanding a regi- 
ment of dragoons in Poland, and 
became A.D.C. to Nicliohis II. 
During the First Great War he 
was in command of the Guards’ 
brigade, and wars a general at the 
head of a cavalry corps in 1917, 
when the Russian revolution broke 
out. He returned to Finland n.nd 
raised the White Guards, which, 
with German assistance, defeated 
the Red Guards after much fight- 
ing, In 1018 the Finns formed a 
coalition government, and in Nov. 
elected him regent of Finland, but 
ho was defeated at the presidential 
election held in July, 1919. 

He reorganized the Finnish 
army and ])laniied the Mainicr- 
heim line of fortifications across 
Karelia. This system of (iomu'ete 
forts, gun ])OsitionK, machine 
gun posts and trenches stiat-eln'd 
from tlie Gulf of Finland to 
Lake Ladoga, b<‘ing based on 
the water system of the Vuoksi 
river. It was extended from Tai- 
pale to Sortavala, to cover the 
greater part of the western and 
northern shores of Lake Ladoga. 

Promoted Hold-marshal 1933, he 
led the Finnish army in the first 
war with Russia, 1939-40, and was 
again in command in the second 
war, 1941-44. When, 1944, it 
became obvious that Finland was 
losing the war Mannerheim was 
made president, Aug. 1, and con- 
ducted the armistice negotiations 
with Russia. Ho resigned March, 
1946, and died at Lausanne, 
Switzerland, Jan. 27, 1951. 

Manners , Charles (1857-1935). 
A British singer. Born Soxithcote 
Mansergh, in London, Deo. 27, 


1857, he became a. bass singer 
alter studying in Italy. He sang in 
Gilbert and Sulliva-n operas, with 
the (tarl Rosa company, and unihu' 
Augustus Harris at Coveni Gar- 
den. Ahso a well-known choral 
singiu-, h(‘ had greatly furtliercd 
the promotion of ofxera in Eng- 
land wdum h(^ du'd May 3, 1935. 
Manner's married in 1900 Fanny 
Moody (18()()-1945) who, born at 
Redruth, Cornwall, Nov. 23, 186(1, 
maxle her' debut at Liverpool with 
the Carl Rosa in 1887. A sojirano 
of great brilliance, she was prima 
donna at CJoveut Garden for four 
yea,rs. 'The. Moody Manners ojxei-a 
enmjrany was founded 1897. 8h(' 
(lied July 21, 1945. 

Mannheim. (fiLy of W. Ger- 
many. It is in Wurttemberg-Baden, 
at the continence of the 'Rhine and 
the Neckar, and 
forms, together 
with Ludwigs- 
hafim {q.v.) on tire 
W. bank of the 
Rhine, oneofG(‘r- 

manv’s most im- 
* ^ 
portant industrial 

centres and in- 
land poj’ts. It is 
linke(i with this 
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neighbouring 
irahitiiiate city by two hridg(vs— 
destroyed during the Se(!ond Great 
Wai’, but hr^tor repaired. Mann- 
heim, as an unimportant villages 
was known in 764 ; as a town, 
how('iver, it was established in 
I ()()(} by the palatinate elc‘.etor 
Frederusk IV, and at first pop- 
ulated mainly by Huguenot and 
J>ut(‘.h refugees. It was built 
strictly according to a plan and is 
therefore covered with a rectan- 
gular m^twork of streets. Until 
heavily damaged by bombs, 1943- 
45, it contained many rernnanf-s of 
its 18th century role as electoral 
residimcy, containing a town hall, 
a Jesuit ehiircdi, an armoury, an 
obscrvatoiy, and a huge baroxpie 
palace with art and other galleries, 
Its main modern features wtu'C its 
industrial and (‘onimereial enter- 
prises and the activity of its port, 
which dealt with more than 10,000 
vcaaela and more than 6 million 
tons of goods annually. It was 
the homo of the Daimler-Benz 
motor works, the loading Gorman 
woodpulp and paper factories, and 
some of the most important 
chemical, rubber, wood, textile, 
cigar, and food industrial plants. 
There was also an active trade in 
coal, iron, and timber, though 
the heavy industries were mainly 
located outside the city. Mann- 
heim possesses an academy of 
economics and law, a musical 
high school and many other edu- 


cational establishments ; it had 
three tlu^atres, one of which, the 
National Theatre, saav the first 
performnnees ofs(‘veral of Schiller’s 
jilays during 1782-84. The city 
tra,nsferr(Hl from the jurisdiction 
of Ba.va.ria to Hint of Baden in 
1802. Mannheim was attacked by 
(.he R.F.G. during the First Great 
War, the raid on Ohr'istmas Eve, 
1917, when omx ton of bombs was 
dropp(‘d, being considered es- 
fieeially noteworthy. It was also 
a, frecpicmt targ(‘t for Allied air 
foi'ces (luring the Sc'cond Great 
War, being methodic-ally reduced, 
mainly in five In^a.vy attacks in 
the autumn of 1943, when many 
industrial targets were destroyed 
or heavily damaged. In 1945, 
owing to its position as German 
c’CMitn' of cominuuications on the 
Western front, it sustained four 
more heavy attacks. Tiu^ city 
Burreudertai to the (J.8. 7th army 
on Mar. 29, 1945, and be(*aane part 
of the U.S. occupied Wurttem- 
b(‘rg- Ikulcu state, st‘pa, rated from 
Ludwigshafen, which was in thci 
French zone. Population (1955 
cHtimat.(i) 290, (>7t). 

Maniiheim, Karl (1893-1947). 
Hungarian sociologist. Born at 
Budaiiest, Mardi 27, 1893, and 
educated at the universitixss of 
Budapest, B<‘rlhi, Paris, and Hei- 
delberg, lie {^amc to London in 
1933 after ho had lx am rtunoved 
by the Nazis from the* chair of 
sociology at Frankfurt university. 
He Ix'came lecturer in sociology at 
the London school of economics, 
being attached to the staff of the 
institute of education in 1941, and 
appointed to the chair of ediHaitiou 
at the institute in Dec,, 1945. He 
made the study of cduc'ation a life- 
long int(*rest, and it was to educa- 
tion tliat he turned for a solution 
of social and (udtural firobkmis. 
He died in London, Jan. 9, 1947. 
His many works include Ideology 
and Utopia, Man and Society in an 
Ago of Rcxxmstruction, and Diag- 
n(^aiH of Our Tinui. 

Mannheim, Lucik (b. 1905). 
German- born British actress. Born 
April 30, 1905, slu^ studied for the 
stage in Berlin, and after apiioar- 
ing in Hanover, jilaycd in Shake- 
speare, Ibsen, and Ghekhov at 
wfJl-known Berlin theatres, 1924- 
34. She scored an immediate suc- 
cess on the Xjondon stage In 1935 
in Nina. One of her most note- 
worthy parts was that of Nora in A 
Doll’s House, 1939. She worked for 
the B.B.C. German service 1940- 
46, and also appeared in films. 

Manning, Henry Edward 
(1808-92). English cardinal. Born 
at Totteridge, July 15, 1808, ho 
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was the son of a London hanker 
and M.P. He was educated at 
Harrow and Balliol. Oxford, In 
1832 lie was made fellow of j\[er- 
ton, Oxford, and having been 
ordained was in 1S34 given the 
rectory of Lavington, Sussex, 
being then an adherent of the Ox- 
ford movement. Having gained 
consid erable 


note as a 


preacher, he 
was made in 
1840 arch- 
deacon 0 1 
Ch i ches ter. 
He had mar- 
ried in 1833 
Caroline 
Sargent (d. , 

1837), thus ri 
becoming 





related to Samuel Wilberforce, In 


1838 he visited Rome in Glad- 


stone’s company and there met 
Cardinal Wiseman. 


Manning went over to the 
Church of Rome in 1851 and 
after a short period of retirement 
was ordained. In 1857 he founded 
the London congregation of the 
Oblates of S. Charles at Bays- 
water, and became its superior, 
acting also as assistant to Wise- 
man. On the latter’s death in 
1865 he became archbishop of 
Westminster. He was made a 


cardinal in 1875. Active to the 
last, he died Jan. 14, 1892. He is 
buried under the high altar in 
Westminster cathedral. 

Manning was a man of ascetic 
life, and an untiring worker. He 
was a supporter of the temperance 
movement, and had a real syni- 
path}^ with the labouring classes, 
evidenced by his share in settling 
the dock strike in 1889, and by his 
presence on the royal commission 
on housing. On the other hand he 
was intolerant, while he showed a 
certain lack of scruple in seeking 
hks ends and in securing advan- 
tages for his Church. Towards 
the papacy he adopted a strong 
ultra- montane attitude, in con- 
trast to the Gallican position of 
most of the R.C. families in Eng- 
land. But the outstanding fact of 
his life is the enlianced position 
which his labours and personality 
secured for the R.C. Church in 
England. He figures in Beacons- 
field’s Lothair as Cardinal Gran di- 
son. He wrote The Temporal 
Mission of the Holy Ghost, 1865 ; 
The Eternal Priesthood, 1883. 
Consult Lives, A. W. Hutton, 1892; 
F. A. Gasquet, 1895 ; Shane 
Leslie, 1921. 

Mannings, The. Husband and 
wife, executed for the murder of 


Patrick O’Connor, on Aug. 9, 1849. 
O’Connor was a former lover of the 
wife, Maria Manning, and the re- 
lationship was continued after the 
marriage, and eondoned by Man- 
ning. The pair plotted Hnally to 
obtain O'Coiiiior’s money, and the 
story of their cold-blooded con- 
spiracy has become a classic in 
criminal literature. They invited 
O’Connor to a dinner of roast 
goose, killed him on his arrival in 
the house, Hung his body into the 
already prepared grave under the 
fiags of the kitchen fioor, and then 
ate a hearty meal w'hile discussing 
their next steps. Mrs. Manning 
went to the lodgings of her victim 
and ransacked them for valuables, 
while her husband covered the 
dead man with lime. The two w^erc 
tracked down through a friend of 
O’Connor’s knowing of his intrigue 
with Maria Manning, and were 
hanged at Horsemonger Lane 
Gaol, Nov. 13, 1849, the woman in 
a black satin dress. The execution 
was witnessed by Dickens, who 
WTote a remarkable and moving 
letter to The Times on the horrors 
of public executions. 

Manningtree. Parish and mar- 
ket town of Essex, England, on the 
estuary of the Stour, 8 m. N.E. of 
Colchester. A rly. junction, it has 
a trade in wheat and malt ; malt- 
ing is the chief industry. The 
principal buildings are the church 
of S- Michael and the public hall. 
The town is a good centre for the 
Constable country in Suffolk, East 
Bergholt, where the artist w'as 
born, being 3 m. away. Pop. 
(1951) parish, 619. 

Mannite or Mannitol. Sweet 
substance discovered by Proust in 
1806, prepared from manna, the 
dried exudation from various 
species of the ash tree. Mannite 
occurs also in other vegetable sub- 
stances, e.g. celery roots and larch 
sap, and is also formed in the lactic 
and viscous fermentation of sugar. 

Mannock, Edward (d. 1918). 
British airman. During the First 
Great War he joined the air force 
from the Royal Engineers, being 
awarded the M.C. and bar, and 
the D.S.O. and two bars. He was 
brought down in flames over the 
German lines and killed, July 26, 
1918, by which date he had 
accounted for 50 German aero- 
planes. A major, he was post- 
humously awarded the V.C. 

Manns, Sir August Frederick 
(1825-1907). German- born British 
conductor. Born at Stolzenberg, 
near Stettin, March 12, 1825, he 
learned to play several instru- 
ments as a boy. At Elbing he was 
in the town orchestra, and later 


belonged to a regimental band at 
Ihurzig ; he eondueted the music 
at K roll’s Garden, Berlin, and 
was bandmaster at Cologne and 
Konigsherg. 1 n 1 854 Manns settled 
in London as assistant eonduetor at 
the Crystal Palaee, beeoming con- 
ductor ill 1855. He raised the music 
there to a high pitch of excellence, 
and by his generous encourage- 
ment of British composers exer- 
cised a powerful iiilluenee on 
musical progress in England. Dur- 
ing 1883-1900 h(‘ officiated at the 
Handel Eestivals. Having be- 
come a naturalised British sub- 
ject, Manns was knighted in 1903. 
He died March I, 1907. 

Manny, Sir Walter de (d. 
1372). English soldier. Born in 
Hainault, he was originally named 
Manny, and his father hail been a 
soldier in tlu^ Englisli service. He 
came to England in the train of 
Philippa of Hainault, wife of 
Edward HI, in 1327, and soon 
made a rcqiutation as a fighter. 
He served with distinction in Ed- 
ward’s French wars ; in 1337 he 
led a raid on the island of Cadzand 
and was in command ot‘ other 
expeditions. He was made a 
baron in 1347 and K.G. in 1359. 
Manny hcl[)ed to found the 
Oharterhouso. His wife, Margaret, 
a granddaughtxu* of Edward 1, was 
made duchess of Norfolk. 

Mannying, Robert (r. 1264- 
('. 1340). An English chronicler. 
Known also as Itoiiert of Brunno, 
now Bourne in Liucolushiro, he 
became a monk and spent most 
of his lif(^ in monastcru'.s in that 
county. His principal work is the 
poem Handling Bynne, a free 
translation of the Manuel dcs 
Pechiie/ of William of Waddington, 
W'hich was a valuable and quaint 
commentary on early English life. 
He also wrote The Story of Ing- 
1 ancle, which traces the descent of 
a king of Britain to Aeneas, 
describes the Trojan War, ancl 
includes a close version of VVace’s 
Brut d’Auglelcu’rcL This work had 
great effect upon the language in 
its rejection of Teutonic and 
adoption of French words. 

Manod. Quarry, near Blaenau 
Fesiiniog, Merioneth, Wales. Dur- 
ing the Becoud Great War the ex- 
tensive workings of this quarry 
were fitted with air-conditioned 
brick chambers, in which were 
housed the pictures removed for 
safety from the National Gallery. 

Manoel. Name of two kings of 
Portugal. Manoel I, king from 
1495 to 1521, is known as the 
Fortunate. He sent out Vasco da 
Gama and other explorers, and 
did much for literature and art. 
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Manoel IT (1889-1932) was horn 
in Lisbon, Nov. 15, 1889, the 
second son of Kinp; (larlos 1, He 
was made diik(' of and siu;- 

ceeded to the throne Lei). 1, 1908, 
on the murder of his lather and 
elder brother. In Oct., 1910, whem 
the republic was established, he 
took refuge in England, slaying 
first with his mother’s brother, the 
duke of Orleans, at Wood Norton, 
near Evesham, Woi'Ciestersliins 
and later settling at Twickenham. 
There he devoted himsell'to a lile 
of culture, and ma,do a re]Jutat ion 
as a musician, a biblio})hil(‘~-he 
was the leading private (“olh-ctor 
of works of tlie Portugiuvse re- 
naissance — a historian, and a 
patron of athletics and the arts, in 
1913 he married Princess August.a 
Victoria of Holienzollern-Higinar- 
ingen. There were several abortive 
attempts to restore him to the 
throne. For political rejisons his 
offer to serve in the British army in 
the First Giaat War could not be 
accepted. H(^ died duly 2, 1932, 
leaving no childrtm. 

Manoeuvres. Large-scale c.xer- 
cises carried out> by the fighting 
forces to train leaders and teal 
methods of war. Military man- 
oeuvres were introduced by Fred- 
eriok the Great in the Prussian 
army in 1753 and adopted by most 
other Continental countries after 
the Napoleonic wars; after 1870 
they were everywluire greatly in- 
fluenced by Gorman practice. The 
available force was gtnu'rally div- 
ided into two parts, and directed to 
engage in operations in acc^ordaiicc 
with a given plan. Manoeuvres 
were held at the end of the year’s 
military training, after tbe harvi^st, 
to avoid damage to crops. "I’liey 
were introduced in England in 
1898. 

Naval manoeuvres arc exercises 
carried out at sea on similar lines. 
First introduced in the British 
navy in 1885, they were gener- 
ally held every summer. Air 
manoeuvres wore hold after the 
establishment of the air force 
as a separate arm. The term 
manoeuvres has now been officially 
discarded in favour of fleet exer- 
cises, combined exercises, etc. 

A vital principle of manoeuvres 
is that the intended wur-time 
leaders should be engaged in them, 
so as to learn the capacity of the 
forces they will eommaml in the 
event of war. The wiuikness of 
peace-time manoeuvres lies in the 
necessity of avoiding damage and 
casualties. Although valuable 
lessons can be leariual, given 
sufficiently high quality in the 
directing stafl', it is notable that 


the cionclusion.s drawn have been 
as often wrong as right, and as 
often disregarded as nol . (n 191 3, 
f'or instance, two fleets represent- 
ing in .sti'ength approxiinatt'ly the 
British and the German inc't in an 
exercise ; aft(‘r an indeci.sive en- 
gagenumt the weaker fleet sue- 
eeedc'd in getting away. Had the 
f)roper deductions been made, the 
German lleet might not have (ss- 
eai)ed after the batth* of .Jutland 
(< 7 ,v’.). On land, again, tbe Allies 
in 1949 were at fault ov(U’ the 
value of such sysriuns as the 
Maginol line, and over the relative 
ollectivcme.ss of a,rmonr and aianoui'- 
pieroing weapons ; probknns whu'b 
the Germans had sohual c^irnn'tly 
by using the Bpanish civil war as a 
testing-ground. The Germans bad 
used a j)ro])ortion of live ammu- 
nition in manoeuvres, both in small 
arms a.nd artillcuy, before the 
Second Oreati Whir ; and its use 
was adopUal by tbe Britisli in some 
of tlu-ir large-scale exercises b('- 
tween 1941 and 19-14. The deaf h- 
rolls and mn.t('rial damage arising 
would of course be out- of (pH‘s- 
iiou in peace-time ; but the le.s.sons 
were powerfully brought homo. 

Manoeuvres in war arc the tac- 
tical or strat-egieal moves by 
which an enemy is atriuficed, or 
his attack countered. To nmder a 
manoeuvre successful, a com- 
mander requires a combination of 
surprise and of local Hujan'inrity 
over tli('- enCiiny. 

Man- of- War Bird. Poi)ular 
name for the frigate bird (q.v.), 
and also given to tbe albatross. 

Manometer (Gr. 'manos, rare ; 
w(>irou, measure). Jnstrumeiit for 
measuring the pn^ssure or density 
of a gas. 1410 simplest form ol 
manometer is the; barometer, which 
measures atmosplu^ric pressures, 
The ordinary Ibrm of the instru- 
ment depends for its i)riuciples of 
working on tho elasticity 
of gases, and consists F; 

\i.sua]ly of a U-shaped A ^ 
tube closed at one end, O ^ 
with mercury in the ^ 

bond of the U, and air - 


0 






Manometer. 

Diagram illus- 
trating princi- 
ple of work- 
ing. The open 
end 0 is con- 
nected with a 
vessel con- 
taining gas, allowed to flow into the tl- 
tuhe B A by a stop-cock. X and Y are the 
mercury levels, X A imprisoned air, See 
explanation in text 




iii the closed limb. In the figure 
tbe open end 0 is connected with 
the vessel containing the gas the 
pressure of which is to be meas- 
iivvxi. If the pressure is greater 
than that of the- atmosphere, the 
mcreury is forced up the closed 
end of the tube, and by means of a 
graduated scale the pressure ex- 
erted by the gas is known. Another 
form of manometer is typified in 
the steam gauge. Here a piston is 
moved by tho pre.ssure of the 
sU'am and operates an indicator 
controlU'd by a spring. See also 
Pressure Gauge. 

Manon. Heroine of IVTanou 
Leseaut , romance by Abbe Prevosl. 
4’hree operas have been founded 
on her .story : by Auber, to a 
libretto by Scribe, first produced 
Paris, I85(i ; by Mas.senet, to a 
libretto by Meilhae and Gillo, first 
produced Paris, 1884, and by the 
Carl Hosa co., Liverpool, 1885; 
and by Puceini (Manon Leseaut) 
to an a,nonyiuouM libretto, first 
jirodueial Turin, 1893, and Covent 
(larden, 1894. 

Manor. Name given in England 
from the Jltb cemtury to an estale 
of a certain kind. Tbe system was 
also found in FVaiiec, Germany, 
and other ])arts of Europe whert‘ 
feudalism prcvaikal, and some- 
thing akin to it etsewdierc. Th('. 
origin of the manor has given ris(^ 
to discussion. A Homan parent-agi' 
has been claimiul for it, but otheu's 
think it- originat(‘,d in the fnsi 
village community of the TetU-ons. 
F. W. Maitland has put forward 
the theory that the manor w'^as 
primarily a house or estate which 
was assessed separately for the 
geld, or taxf'S, of Norman times. 
This, he thinks, explains not oiil)? 
the variations in the size of the 
manors, but solves other diffi- 
cultie.s. Otb('-rs, however, think 
this explanation too narrow, and 
d(‘scribe! a manor as a complex of 
rigbt-s over lands and tionemonts.” 

As revealed in Domesday Book 
and later authorities, i.h(‘ manors 
in England varied very raucih in 
siz(^ and in other w^ays, but certain 
features aiipi^ar to have been ((om- 
mon to all. Each had a lord and 
tenants called villeins, who owed 
him certain duties, and on each 
the land was divided into the 
demesne, or holding of the lord, 
the arable and meadow in which 
the villeins had also a share, and 
certain w'oods and commons. The 
arable was divided into strips, each 
tenant having an (Upial number. 
The villeins paid certain diu^s to 
the lord, and, moreover, were 
bound to work I'or him lor a certain 
number of days in the week or 
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Manor House at West Hoathly, Sussex, 
of the Tudor manor house of the late 
Bif courtesy oi Countnj Life, 

year. In addition to the villeins 
there were on many manors a 
poorer class of tenants called cot- 
ters, or hondars. All were in a 
sense unfree, but the villeins had 
certain rights in their holdings 
which were recognized by the law. 
Other classes of tenants appear in 
various parts of England, especi- 
ally socmen, probabl y freemen who 
held land on condition of service 
to the lord of the manor. 

A feature of the manor was the 
manorial courts. These exercised 
a little criminal jurisdiction, but 
they were mainly occupied with 
civil business concerned with the 
manorial holdings, and from the 
records which they kept comes the 
term copyhold. The chief officials 
of the manor were the steward, who 
presided over the courts, the bailiff, 
who managed the lord’s own pro- 
perty, and the reeve, chosen by the 
tenants to look after their interests. 
Before the end of the Middle 
Ages the system began to decay. 
The villeins were attracted to 
towns, wdierein residence for a year 
and a day made them freemen. 
Courts, copyholds, and other ves- 
tiges of the system survived into 
the 20th century, but the Law of 
Property Act, 1922, provided for 
their extinction. See Copyhold ; 
Feudalism ; Villeinage ; consult 
Domesday Book and Beyond, E. 
\V. Maitland, 1897 ; Growth of 
the Manor, P. Vinogradoff, 1905. 

Manor House. In feudal times, 
the residence of the lord of the 
manor and his retinue. The hall 
was the most important chamber, 
and in addition to this were the 
solar, i.e. the lord’s private cham- 
ber, the kitchen, servery or general 
service room, larder, and buttery. 
During the 13tli century windows 
began to be glazed. The hall con- 
f iniied for some centuries to be the 
principal apartment ; but the solar 
W’as enlarged and used as a “ with- 


An example 
16 th century 
Ltd 

16th century 
lateral in plan, 
less important 


drawing room ” 
(hence drawing- 
room), bedrooms 
and sitting-i-ooms 
were added, and 
the family living- 
rooms w'ere separ- 
ated from the ser- 
vants ’ quarters 
and offices. 

The plan con- 
sisted of a hall, 
with family apart- 
ments on one side, 
and offices at the 
other; or the 
rooms W'ere group- 
ed round a court. 
Larger manor 
houses of the late 
are generally tri- 
The hall became 
as retinues grew'- 
smaller. Towards the end of the 
ICth century, a separate dining- 
room for the family became usual. 
After Elizabeth’s reign the manor 
house loses its distinctive archi- 
tectural character. 

Manor Park. Parish and resi- 
dential district of Greater London, 
in the CO. of Essex, England. Lying 
betw'een Forest Gate and Ilford, 
with a rlv. station, the eccles. 
parish was formed from that of 
Little Ilford in 1901. The church 
of S, Barnabas w'as consecrated in 
1900. Here are Manor Park and 
the City of London cemeteries. The 
name of Manor Park is given also 
to districts of Lee, S..E., and else- 
where. 

Man Power, Term used to de- 
note the proportion of a nation’s 
adult population 
available for the 
production of indus- 
trial wealth in peace- 
time, or for service 
in the armed forces 
and supporting in- 
dustries in time of 
war, Man power is 
one source of nation- 


Manresa, Spain. Main entrance of 
the cathedral o£ Oar Lady of Dawn 


al w'calth, grciiicr in t he case of an 
iiidustri!ilis(‘d nation. Thus, the 
man powder of Gi‘(‘at Britain’s pop. 
of less than 50,000, (100 is a source 
of greater national wa'alth than 
that of the sub-conl ineni of India, 
which exceeds 400,000,000. Simi- 
larly, a highly industrialised coun- 
try like the U.S.A. is richer in the 
man power availabk' from its pop. 
of 130,000.000 than is the IT.S.S.R. 
w'ith a ])op. of 103.000,000. 

In time of war tlu>! allocation of 
man powau- in such ])roportion that 
thc^ maximum numbeirs can be 
drafted into the lighting service's, 
w'hilo ensuring that sutUeient 
workers arc retained in industry to 
supply the tighting services, is one 
of the most ditlieult administrative 
jiroblems. In the Second Groat 
War the dcunocracies wm’c oljliged 
to follow' the cxamx)le of the dic- 
tatorships and direct the adult 
population to the sm'vices or in- 
dustries in w'hich their labour 
could best ho employed. In the 
U.K., by the Emergency Powers 
(Defence) Act of May, 1940, the 
ministry of Ijabour was given 
authority to mobilises man power 
and direct- it into tlu^ chamK^ls most 
likely to increase the cfficicaicy of 
t-h(‘ war (dfort. At one time a 
nation’s strength in man power 
was judged by the number of 
troops it was able to put in the 
field, but in modmu w'arfare only a 
comparat-ively small jiroportion of 
the population is availabh^ for the 
tighting services. B(4-W(*.en the 
years 1930 and lf)45 only 4,542,000 
men and w'onum W(^re available for 
the lighting scuvices out of a pop. 
of 50,000,000 ; all other adults 
capable of w^orking wca*e required 
to supply t’ivil and wa,rlike needs. 

After the ScmjoikI Great War, 
Groat Britainbs lack of dollar ex- 
change demanded the maximum 
export of mauulactiired goods in 
order to gain excliange for t-ho im- 
port of food and raw materials, 
Honco, in 1 947 -50 the govt, again 
took powers to direct man pow'er, 
this time into industries making 
goods for (export, thus preventing 
shortage of man power in many 
induHtricH, espoeially coalmining 
and textile production. 

Manresa (anc. Munorisa). Town 
of Spain, in the prov. of Barcelona. 
It stands on the river Oardoncr, 
spanned by Boma-n and raoch^rn 
bridges, 40 m. by rly. N.N.W. of. 
Barcelona. It has a beautiful 
Gothic church, a church built over 
the grotto associated with Loyola’s 
visions, and a Dominican monas- 
tery. A busy rly. jtmetion, it manu- 
factures col ton, woollen, and 
silken goods, elnunicals, etc. Poix 
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(1950) 40,452. During ilio Spanish 
Civil War, Maiiresa was captured 
by the Nationalist forc-cs of Gen. 
Franco, Jan. 23, 1939, during their 
advance on Barcelona. 

Manrique, Joege (1440-78). 
Spanish l\Tical writer. Son of the 
count dc Paredes, he was a member 
of a family of poets and soldiers. 
His Coplas (Cout)lcts) brought him 
fame and were translated by 
Longfellow. 

Mansard. Typo of i-oof named 
after Francois Mansart It 

consists of four planes binging on 
and externally in- 
clined to each other 


Maasbridge, Albert (1876- Beottisli school and by Kant. Ho 
1952). British educationist. Born adopted the theory of the rela- 
at Gloucester, Jan. 10, 1870, and tivity of knowledge ; extornalper- 
cdueated at elementary schools and ception provides us with appear- 
Battersea grammar school, he was anees only. He was hostile to the 
founder of the Workers’ Educa- idealism of Hegel, then making 


tional Association in England, 
1903, and a member of govern- 
ment committees on education, 
including the consultative eom- 
mittec of the board of Education, 
1906-12 and 1924-39. He was 
expert adviser to the British and 
Australian army education ser- 


way at Oxford, His works include 
Prolegomena Logica, 1851 ; Meta- 
physics, 1860 ; and The Gnostic 
Heresies, 1875. 

MansfeM, Ernst, Count von 
(c. 1580-1626). German sohUer. 
He was illegitimate son of Peter, 
prince von Manafeld, governor of 


vices, 1918-1919, and lecturer on Luxemburg, where he was born. 



the LowHl foundation, Boston, 
U.8.A., 1922 and 1934. He was 
created O.H., 19.31. His books in- 
cluded An Adventure in Working 
Class Education, 1920 ; Talbot 
and Gore, 1935 ; The Kingdom of 
the Mind, 1944. He died Aug, 22, 
1952. 

Manse (medieval Lao. 7na’nsa, 
dwelling). General name for the 
dwelling-house of a Scottish minis- 
ter. Originally the hou.se of a land- 
owner with the land attached, the 




Count Ernst 
von Mansfeld, 
German soldier 

After Van Duck 


He served 
first in the im- 
p e r i a 1 army 
•against the 
Thirks in Hun- 
gary, but after- 
wards joined 
the emperor’s 
foes. When 
the T li 1 r t y 
Years’ War be- 
gan, Mansfeld, 
known as an 


at an angle wide enough to pro- 
vide ample room s])acc within 
its limits, and generally litted 
with dormer windows. Structur- 
ally inadequate in its simplest 
forms, it has to be strengthened by 
tie beams. It was abundantly 
emplo^^ed in French neo-classic 
architecture of the 17th century, 
and has since boon used for large 
buildings in England and Ger- 
many where space and external 
artistic eHect are important. The 
roof may be trussed or imtriissed. 

Mansart or Mansard, Fran- 
gois (1598-1666). French archi- 
tect. Born in Paris, he was com- 
missioned by the duke of Orleans in 
1635 to design the rebuilding of 
the chateau at Blois, and in 1042 
undertook the famous Maison 
(now Maison-Ijallitte) for Kene de 
Longueil. Hia greatest work was 
the monastery of Val de Grdce, 
Paris, (1048), in the execution of 
which he was superseded by 
Richelieu’s favourite, Lemercler. 

Mansart, Jules Harbouin 
(1646-1708). French architect. 
Born in Paris, nephew and pupil 
of Frangois Mansart, he became, in 
1675, the principal architect of 
Louis XIV, his most important 
work being the palace of Ver- 
sailles (1678-1708). His other 
buildings included the chS/teau of 
Clagny for Mine, de Montespan 
(1676), the dome of the Invalides 
(1693), the chateau of Marly 
(1683), the fagade of the town hall 
at Lyons, and the Place Louis-le- 
Grand, Paris. He was made a 
counL and died suddenly at Marly. 


term was later restricted to the able soldier, was given a command 
house and land attached to to help the Bohemians. He fouglit 
churches of the established church with varying success for Fretlerick, 
of Scotland. The duty of pro- elector palatine, against Tilly, but 
viding and maintaining "the manse his troops w'orc as harmful to their 
in repair rests upon tlic landed friends as to their foes, for Mans- 
proprietora of the parish, though feld was one of the worst of the 
if they can get it declared a free mercenary leaders of that time. He 
manse the incumbent must do the took a command under the Dutch 
repairs after the first 15 years, governniont, hut is better known 
The term is also occasionally ap- as the leader of the force sent by 
plied to the dwclUng-houso of a James 1 to restore the kiup-’s son- 
minister of any Free Church in in-law, Frederick, to his electorate 
England and the U.S.A., more in Germany. This failed, and, 
particularly if it is the property of after a defeat at the hands of Wal- 
tho church. lenstcin, Mansfcild died in Bosnia. 

Mansel, Henry Lonqueville Nov. 29, 1626. The family of 
(1820-71). British philosopher and Mansfeld, known in Germany, 
divine. Born at Cosgrove, North- mainly for the military prowess of 
amptonshire, Oct. 6, 1820, he was its members, for about seven cen- 
educated at the Merchant Taylors’ tu.riea, became extinct about tlu* 
School, London, and S. John’s year 1780. 

College, O.xford. He became fellow Mansfield. Mun. borough and 
and tutor of S. John’s in 1843, but market town of Notts, England, 
was transferred in 1855 to Magda- It stands on the Maun, 139 m. 
len as reader in r i 

philosophy. In 1 ' 

1859 he was made 

W. Jiamilton, du Mansfield, Nottinghamshire. Old parish church of 
he was also mfiu- g. peter from the south-east 

enced by the older valentine 




Mansfield, Nottinghamshire. Old parish church of 
S. Peter from the south-east 

Valentine 
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from London 
and 13 m. N. of 
Nottingham, 
with which it has 
rlv. connexions. 
The chief bnild- 
ings are S. Peter's 
church, a fine old 
edifice, S. John'- 
church, a fine 


modern one, the town hall, and 
the grammar school, founded in the 
16th century. There are manufac- 
tures of hosiery, shoes, machinery, 
textile fabrics, decorated tin ware, 
etc., w’hile around are coal mines, 
to the opening of which is due the 
rapid growth of the town since 
about 1890. On the edge of Sher- 
wood Forest, in early times a 
royal hunting ground, Mansfield 
was often visited by royalty. To 
the S.W. is the King’s Mill, asso- 
ciated with the story of the miller 
of Mansfield and Henry II. Mans- 
field became a borough in 1891, 
and gives its name to a county 
constituency. It has a museum 
and art gallery. Market days, Mon., 
Thuri.,andSat. Pop. (1951 ) 51,352. 

Mansfield. City of Ohio, U.S.A., 
the CO. seat of Richland co. It is 66 
m. S.W. of Cleveland, and is served 
by the Pennsylvania and other 
rlya. and an airport. An important 
industrial centre, it contams 
factories manufacturing electrical 
apphances, sheet steel and tin- 
plate, and fanning machinery. 
kSettled in ISOS, it was incorporated 
in 1828 and became a city. Pop. 
(1950) 43,564. 

Mansfield, Earl or. British 
title borne since 1776 by the family 
of Murray. The first holder was the 
law^’er, William Murray. He left 
no sons, but by special reniainder 
was succeeded by his nephew, 
David Murray, 7th Viscount Stor- 
mont (1727-96). This Scottish title 
dates from 1621, when it w^as 
given by James I to Sir David 
Murray. The 2nd earl was in turn 
an ambassador to Austria and to 
France, a secretary of state, and a 
lord president of the council The 
earldom is still held by his descen- 
dant, Mungo David Malcolm Mur- 
ray (b. Aug. 9, 1900), becoming 7th 
earl in 1235. He had been M.P. 
for Perth, 1931-35, served on 
various government commissions 
and was well known as an 
ornithologist. The earl’s chief 
seat is Scone Palace, near Perth, 
and his eldest son is known as 
Lord Scone. 

Mansfield, William Murray, 
Earl of (1705-93). English judge. 
A son of the 5th Lord Stormont, he 
was born at Scone, near Perth, 
March 2, 1705, and educated nt 


Westminster and Christ Church, 
Oxford. Called to the bar in 1730, 
he became M.P. for Eoroiigh- 

bridge and 

solicitor-gener- 
al. 1743 ; attor- 
n ey- geii oral, 
1754 ; and lord 
-.■hief justice, 
1756. He held 
office in the 
duke of New- 
castle’s cabinet 
and was one of 
the w^eightiest 
and most elo- 
quent Tory 
leaders in the 
House of Lords, although he re- 
fused to be distracted by politics 
from his judicial career. His 
decisions on commercial law were 
important, but his legal learning 
has been c£uestioned. As a poli- 



After R^UfiOlda 


In 1911 she published her first 
collection of short stories, In A 
CTer-man Pension. Much influenced 
by Chekhov, she established the 
intellectual position of the con- 
temporary short story in English 
literature. Later collections in- 
cluded Bliss, 1920 ; The Carden 
Party, 1922 ; The Dove’s Nest, and 
Poems, 1923 ; and a posthumous 
volume Something Childish. She 
died at Fontainebleau, Jan. 9, 
1923. Her journal appeared in 
1927 ; her letters in 1928 ; collected 
stories in 194(5. A Life by R. E. 
Mantz and J. M. Murry was pub- 
lished in 1933. 

Mansfield College. Permanent 
})rivate hall of the Ihxiversity of 
Oxford which receives under- 
graduates for tuition in any school, 
and gradiintes for training in 
theology. Dating from 1886, it 
derived from Spring Hill College, 







Mansfield College, Oxford. Front of college buildings, with the chapel forming 

the wing on the right 
Frith 


tician he was fiercely attacked by 
Junius, and incurred odium by 
his falsely alleged bias in conduct- 
ing the trial of that writer’s 
printers and publishers. He gave 
the famous decision that slaves 
are free when they land in Eng- 
land. Owing to his support of 
the R.C. relief bill in 1778, his 
house in Bloomsbury was burnt 
by the Gordon rioters in 1780. 
Having received an earldom in 
1776, Mansfield retired from the 
bench in 1788, and died March 
20,1793. )8'ee Ken Wood. Consult 
Life, C. H. S. Fifoot, 1936. 

Mansfield, Katherine (1890- 
1923). New Zealand-born British 
writer. Born at Wellington, N.Z., 
she came to 
England as a 
child, and 
settled in Lon- 
don. In 1913 
she married 
J. Middleton 
Murry {q.v.) 
with whom she 
was associated 
in the public- 
ation of the 
review Rhythm, and contributed 
leading articles to The Athenaeum 
under her husband’s editorship. 


Birmingham, founded 1838 as a 
Congregational training college 
by George tStorer Mansfield, bis 
sister, and others. The college 
biiiklings, opened in 1889 as a 
non -residential postgradmite theo- 
logical college, were in 194(5 con- 
verted to aecomniodate 28 re- 
sident studemts. Mansfield col- 
lege was granted the status of a 
permanent private hall of the 
university in 1955 

Mansfield Park. Novel by 
Jane Austen. Published anony- 
mously in 1814, it is notable for its 
admirably drawn scenes of English 
country society and the. lifelike 
characters of Mrs. Norris, Henry 
and Mary Grawl't)rd, and the Price 
family. The scene is set principally 
in Northanis where, at Mansfield 
Park, the heroine Fann)^ Price lives 
with her uncle and aunt. Sir 
Thomas and Lady Bertram. Of 
greater maturity tlian Pride and 
Prejudice, this novel ranks with 
Persuasion in its restraint and 
depth of observation, 

Mansfield Woodhouse. Urban 
dist. of Notts, England. It is 2 m. 
N. of Mansfield, with a rly. sta- 
tion. It is in a coal mining district, 
while limestone and sandstone are 
also worked. Pop. (1951) 17,821 
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Mansion House. Name given 
to the official residonoo of the lord 
mayor of London, and also applied 
to other buildings of the r-, 
kind. It stands opposite 
the Bank of England 
in the heart of the city. 

The foundation stone was 
laid Oct. 25, 1739, but the 
builcling, designed by 
George Dance the elder, 
was not finished till 1753. 

The front facade is screen- 
ed by a portico of six 
fluted Corinthian columns, 
the pediment enclosing a 
design by Sir Robert 
Taylor, in high relief, of 
a female figure crowned 
with turrets, symbolising 
the city of London. Iffie 
building is of Portland stone. 
The principal apartment is the 
Egyptian Hall, designed by the 
earl of Burlington after VTlruviiis, 
90 ft. by 60 ft., where banciuets 
and various functions are ludd. 
Corinthian columns support th(5 
roof of this room, which is gor- 
geously decorated. The city poiie<j 
court is on the first floor. 

There is also a Mansion House in 
Dublin, the official residence of 
the lord mayor since 1715. flfiiis 
is in Dawson Street, and contains 
the Round Room, built in honour 
of George III, and still the largest 
meeting place in the city. Heu'o was 
held the first session of Dai I Eiro- 
ann ; here was signed the Anglo- 
Irish treaty of 1921. 

Manslaughter. Term used in 
English law. It means unlawfully 
slaying another without rnalicu^ 
aforetiiought. Manslaughter may 
be almost an accident, or very 
nearly a murder, or any homicide 
between those two. '’rhus, to kill a 
man upon great provocation, 
“ upon a sudden heat,” is man- 
slaughter removed from murder 
only by the fact of the provoca- 
tion. If the driver of a vehicle 
drives with such negligence that a 
jury finds his negligence criminal, 
and runs over and kills someone, 
he also is guilty of manslaughter, 
though he had no intention of 
harming the person slain. Man- 
slaughter is a felony ; and its maxi- 
mum punishment is imprisonment 
for life. See Murder. 

Manson, James Bolivar (1879“ 
1945). British art critic and paint- 
er. Born in London, Juno 26, 1879, 
he was educated at Dulwich, and 
studied art at Heatherley’s, Lam- 
beth art school, and Julian’s, Paris. 
On the foundation of the London 
Group (g.w.) he became its secre- 
tary. Assistant keeper at the Tate 
Gallery, 1917-30, he was then di- 


rector until 1938. (Jhicfly \vit,h por- 
traits and hi.nd.scji.pcs, he c.xhibitcd 
at the New English art club and 


the London Grou}>, and is ropro- 
sented at tlu^ Tnt(^ by Micliju'lma.s 
Daisies, purchased in 1923. IHs 
publicafions iTufiiKlcd studies of 
Rembrandt (1923) and Degas. Ho 
cHxhI duly 3, 19dr>. 

Manson, Hut Patrick (1844- 
1922). British pliysiciau. Born 
De-t. 3, 1844, at Einga.sk, Ahertfinm- 
shire, ho took his medical deigrec 
at Aberdeen University. IBs spoei- 
alised in parasit(')l()gy and became 
physician and nu^duial adviser 
to the Colonial office. Ho was the 
first to .sugg(\st that the rna.la.ria,l 
para.sito was (larried By the 
mosquito, whi(di theory was esta.b- 
lishod by experiment as corrc<!t By 
1900. Ho published Goulstouian 
Lectures, 1896 ; J’ropical Di- 
seases, 1898. Ma.ns()n, who was 
F.R.S., was knighted in 1903, and 
died April 9, 1922. Ser Malaria; 
Ross, Sir R. ; comitU Life, B. Ma,ii- 
son-Bahr a.nd A. Ahioek, 1927, 

Manson-Bahr, Sir PniLii* (b. 
1881). British ])liysicia,n, edueatcfl 
and trained at Rugby, Cambri'lge 
university, and Loiulon HoH])ital. 
Ho married the daughter of the 
above Sir Patrick Mansou, and 
added her surname to his own. 
Specialising in tropical medicine, 
ho was in charge of research ex- 
peditions to Fiji, 1909, and Ceylon, 
1912. Consulting physician to the 
Colonial office from 1929, ho was a 
director of the clinical (livision of 
the London school of hygiene and 
tropical medicine and senior physi- 
cian at the hospital for tropical 
diseases. Ho contributed the ar- 
ticle on malaria to this Encyclo- 
pedia. He was knighted in 1941. 

Manstein, Frits; .ERion von (b. 
1887). German soldier. Twelfth 
child in an E. German military 
family named von Lowinaki, he 
was adopted soon after birth by 
relatives named von Manstoin. 
Becoming a soldier, he was chief 


of staff to Rundstodt in Polaru! 
during Sopt. "Oct., 1939. He cap- 
tured ScvasliOj)ol July 3, 1942, 
b(Mug promoted F.M. on July 1. 
(Commanding in the Ukraine in 
H)I3, ho was respousiljle, Nov.- 
Dec., for the only sorions seiil)ae.k 
the Ru.ssians eiuR)uniered in ro- 
eouqiKu-iug their country. Re- 
moved from the command in S. 
Russia in April, 1944, ho was 
arrested at a hospital in Hehleswig- 
Holst(‘in Aug. 31, 1945, and ta,keni 
to England. He testified for the 
German high (command and 
gcuieral staff before^ the NurcmlKM’g 
tribunal, Aug. 9, 1946. Ho was 
ndeased from a p.o.w. bospita,! n.t 
Diss, Norfolk, in July, 1949; but 
Polisli jind Riussian accusations 
that he was a war (a'irninal led 
to his trial hc4brc a British military 
e.ourt a.t Ifamhurg wliere ho was 
eoiHhunned in Dec. to 18 (reduced 
lat(U' to 12) years’ impriHonnumt, 
(sliiidly for allowing the killing of 
hostag(‘s. Ho was rek'ased on 
(he expiry of his scnleiuH'i (I('hs 
mission for good condu(*.t) !\1a.v 7, 
1953. 

Maxiston. R.A.E. slution 'in 
Kent, England, on Hie eoasf. 2| 
m. iS.W. of Margate. Opened dur- 
ing (ho Idrst Gnuit War a,H a 
R.N.A.S. (raining e(^n(i'e, (con- 
verted lH(.or into a training e(Mitr(^ 
for R.A.F. (light mciehanies and 
arinourors, during (he S(‘eond 
Grea,(. War it was an advaiUMMl ha, so 
of No. 11 fighier gr()np, and in 
Ang., 1040, was put ou(, of a,e(ion 
for some weeks. It had air raid 
sholtors 80 fl,. below ground in tun- 
nels made by German prisomu’s in 
1917-18 as ammunition si.ores. Tht^ 
a,orodrome eovors 1,400 acaa^s, and 
aflior ( he Second Great War pa-ssial 
to RuA.E. transfiort command. 

Mansura on El Manhuiu. 
City of Lowca* Egypt. Siimdial at 
the junction of the Damietia 
branch of the Nile and a canal 
which goes to Lake Manzala, it is 
a flourishing commercial town and 
the centre of a larger cotton grow- 
ing district. Hero is the old forl rc^ss 
of S. Louis of France, recently 
stored, where ho was imprisoruHl 
in 1250. Near are the ruins ul 
the temple of Ms. Pop. 102,000. 

Manta. Coastal town of Ecua- 
dor, in Manal)i prov. On the of 
Manta Bay, it is a port for ca(‘.ao, 
colfco, fruit, ivory, nuts, and the 
Jipijapa (so-called Panama) hals. 
Pop. (eat.) 19,000. 

Mantalini, x\Lii'RiU). Gharacc,(M- 
in Di(ikens’s novel Nicholas Ni(‘kl(v 
by. An amorous dandy, ho hp(mi(1h 
H ie money of his wifo, a (Rshion- 
ablo London mantua marker, until 
hi.s extravagance brings thorn both 



Mansion House, London. Front facade of the lord 
mayor’s official residence 
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Mantegna. One of nine frescoes illustrating Tiie Triumpli of Caesar, by 
ftndrea Mantegna ; painted 1484-90, they are now in Hampton Court Palace 


to poverty. His speech is as ex- 
travagant as his habits : inconse- 
quential and sprinkled with 
“dem” and“ demd,” it helps to 
make him one of the author’s most 
memorable and entertaining grot- 
esques. 

Mantaro. River of central 
Peru. Rising in the pruv. of J imin, 
it di-ains L.'junm (or Chinchay- 
eocha) and flows S.E. into Huan- 
cavelica. It breaks through the 
Andes and, turning M.E., joins the 
Apurimac, the united stream form- 
ing the Ene. Length about 280 m. 

Mantegna, Andbea (1431- 
1506). Italian painter. Born at 
Vicenza, he was adopted by 

S quarcioiie, 
and painted an 
altar-piece, 
The Madonna 
m G-lory, for 
S . Sofia, 
Padua, 1448. 
He came early 
under the in- 
fluence of 
Andrea Mantegna, Donatello, 
ItaJto painter the 

daughter of Jacopo Bellini, deco- 
rated the Eremitani church at Pa- 
dua, 1450-59, and painted a trip- 
tych, The Aladonna Enthroned, for 
the church of S. Zeno, Verona. By 
1455 he was virtually chief of the 
Paduan school, and had painted 
his fine Agony in the Garden, now 


in the National Gallery, London. 
Invited to Mantua by the mar- 
quess, Lodovico Gonzaga, about 
1460, he painted the triptych, The 
Adoration of the Magi, for the 
chapel of the old castle in that city. 
His great series of nine pictures, 
The Triumph of Julius Caesar, 
in Hampton Court Palace, was 
executed 1484-90. In 1488, at the 
request of the pope, Mantegna de- 
corated the Belvedere chapel in the 
Vatican with frescoes. He painted 
the Madonna della ^Tttoria, now 
in the Louvre, about 1495. 

Mantegna, who died Sept. 13, 
1506, was one of the greatest Ita- 
lian painters, and his influence was 
immense. His style, formed on the 
antique, is severe and statuesque. 
Most of his decorations, painted on 
dry plaster, have decayed. His 
easel pictures were mostly executed 
in tempera. An expert engraver, 
he introduced to Mantua the art of 
engraving on copper with the burin. 
There are Lives by P. Kristeller 
and P. Yriarte, both 1901. 

Mantelpiece. Upper part or 
cloak of a fireplace. In Roman- 
esque architecture they were com- 
paratively small and of the hood 
type. In Gothic decoration the 
hood was still the predominating 
form ; but it was often of huge 
dimensions. With the Renais- 
sance the canopy was replaced by 
rectangular structures, adorned 



with columns, pilasters, cornices, 
and pediments. Heavy carving 
was introduced, decorated with 
figures, animals, flowers, and 
heraldic symbols. In Tudor anrl 
Jacobean England there was a mix- 
ture of Gothic aiifl (dassic, quaint 
hut not uupictui’es(iuc. Inigo 
Jones and Christopher Wren intro- 
duced more purely architectural 
forms. Stone, marbl(\ wood, 
faience, and nudal have lic'cn used 
for maiitelpieees, the marble and 
wood often being rhdily inlaid. 
Mantelpieces went out of fashion 
about the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury, and came into vogue again 
towards the ciul of the 19th ; hut 
the 20th century 1 ‘eversion to sim- 
plicity and the increasing use of 
gas and clectiLf i-adiators did not 
encourage further development. 

Chimney-Piece ; House. 


Mantes-La-Jolie. Town of 
France, in the dept, of Seine-et- 
Oisc. Formerly called Mantes, and 
i n c cj r p 0 rati n g 
Gassicourt, i1i lies 
on the left bank of 
the Scune, 35 m. 
by rly. W. of 
ihxris : it is the 
junction of the 
Paris- Dieppe and 
Paris - Clierbourg 
rly. lines. There is 
trade in cereals, fruits, etc., and 
tanning is carried on. Note- 
worthy buildings included a 
Gothic churcli of Notre Dame, 
chiefly from the late 12th century, 
with later additions, a 15th eontury 
hotelde villo with a tine staircase, 
and the tower of S. Maelou church, 
d(‘stroved in the Pi.cvolution. 



Mantes arms 


! 



Mantes-La-Jolie, France. W. front 
of the Gothic church of Notre Dame 
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VVilliani the (V>iu(ii('r{)r waw lata,!!)’ 
injuml by a. fall tVoiii his horsi' 
at MantcH in 10S7. I>()[). L’hlSI. 

JJuriiifi; the liberation oT Kraiua', 
1944, U.y. armour reached Ma.ntes- 
Gassicoiirt, Aug. 19 ; next day U.fS. 
infantry established the first 
bridgehead across the Scaiu^ near by 
from which on the 22nd they lu'gan 
a strong otfeiisive. 

Manteuffel , hi ) \^' i n l-l a n s K a n r., 
Freiueur N'ON (1809- 85). (hn'iiuin 
soldier. Born Keb. 24, 1809, In*, on-' 
tered the Prussian army in 1827. 
In 1S()4 be served against the 
Danes, being made governor of 
Slesvig wluni t he war tmded. 
led a division and tlien an army 
in the war of Ln 1870 he led 
a corps against France Ix'fore 
becoming commander of ih(‘ army 
in succession to tSteinmet/. During 
1871-73 he was at the Ix'ad of the 
army of oceupation. Made a liehD 
marshal, he wasgoveruor of Ih'rlin; 
and from 1879 of Alsatxv Lorraine, 
until he died on duiu' 17, 1885. 

Ma ntil 1 a 
( 8 p . , 1 i 1 1 h‘ 
mantle). Veil 
of black or 
white lace, tlu' 
national head- 
dress of Span- 
ish women, and 
also worn in 
P o r t 11 gal. 

Originally i t 
was a 1 i g li t 
cloak or cape, 
the material 
being usually 
a costly fabric. 

Mantinea. 

City of Arcadia 
in ancient 
Greece, which 
gives its name to two famous bat- 
tles. The first was fought in 418 
B.C., and resulted in a victory for 
the vSpartans over the combined 
forces of the Argiv(‘s, Arcadians, 
and Athenians. The second was 
fought in 362 n.c. between the 
Spartans and the Thebans under 
Epaminondas, who was victorious, 
but fell in the battle. The site was 
excavated in 1888, 

Mantis (Gr., diviner). Name 
given to insects of the family 
Mantidae (order Orthoptera), 
found in S. Europe and the tropics. 
Large and powerful, long in the 
body, and armed with forelegs 
specially adapted for soizing their 
prey, they vary gu'catly in form and 
colour, many of them being ouri' 
ously like the leaves and flowers 
among which they lui’k. The name 
praying mantis has been given to 
the common European species on 
account of its habit of resting with 


its fori'legs riiisexl in a (h'votinnal 
attitude, 14ic insects have always 
Ix'oii li(4(i in snfX'rstltious aw'e by 
th(‘ Gre(9vs, Turks, MindnH, etc. 

Mantle (Lat. inanlf.fhoif, nap- 
kin ; cloak). 81cev(4ess, loose cloak 
w'oni over otlicr elotbos by eitluM’ 
sex. The toga 
w’orn by the 
Pomans and 
t h e ])cpluin 
and cldaniys 
of t he Gr(‘eks 
w’(M'(‘ varieties 
of the nninile. 

In the present 
(lay a manl.h* 
forms part of 
the robes of 
state of peer’s 
and knights 
of various or- 
ders. *S*c/iC\)s- 
t unu' ; Toga. 

Mantle. 

Af»plianeo for 
lighting. The 
iricanch^HCXiut gas mantle is ba,Hcd 
upon the conversion of energy in 
the form of heat to energy in the 
form of light. Mubstancea wdd(4i 
radiate a high proportion of im- 
parted licat energy in the form of 
light are therefore needed. The 
rare earths, thoria and ceria (whic’h 
are the oxitles of thorium and 
c(u‘ium reH[)(‘ctivoly), are the 
jrrincipal sourees. Invented by 
Karl Auer von VVt^Hbach in 
1884, the gas mantle was first pro- 
duced commercially in 1886. 
Gradual improvement led to the 
inverted gas mantle, dome shaped 
for use with low pressure, and 
chmgatcd thimble shaped for use 
with high pressure, gas HUj)plieH 
the dilTering shai)e of the mantle 
conforms roughly to the dilTering 
natural cioniour of the llamcs i)ro- 
duced, and the size required de- 
pends upon the size of the burner. 

A mantle is made by knitting an 
appropriately shaped bag from 
artificial silk. Idie open end is 
bound by asbestos thread to a fire- 
(!lay holder ring, and the fabric is 
impregnated with a solution of tlu 
nitrates of thorium and ccwiuin. 
mixed in the proportion of 99 to i 



(found by cxpericuicc to be the 
best projKU’tioiis), and dried 
When dry, the iiianth^ is burnt to 
convert tlic nitrates to oxid(‘.s, and 
then dipped in collodion solution, 
which giv(^s it suflicient str(mgth 
for handling and transport. The 
collodion burns out ■when the 
mantle is lirst ustxL 
Mantlet. Military term applie-d 
to gr(K)V(?s cut above and below 
the gunjiort in tanks to allow the 
gun to be elevut(‘(l or <le))resse(L 
Mantling. Term ustal in 
heraldry. It includes the robe of 
estate pla(;ed behind a shield of 
arms, tile silken eapes and scarves 
or fancy scrolls pendent irom the 
ludm or crest, and by extension 
the ribbons and knotted c’.ords 
placed as c^xterna) d(HJora.tions- 



I 1 1\ I * I 11 ^ 

rnc ivncmie Mantling in lieraldry 
Ages, wluni 


great nobles powdered both the 
cloak and lining with their badges. 

The silken helm or crest scarf 
roiiresimts the sca-rf of authority 
worn in battle, or the gage of 
honour borne in tounuimeuls, and 
is nqiresented as lat tered in strife. 
The folialed sm-oll is a degenerate 
form of the seart. Di is generally 
rc})resented ns scarlet, linexl with 
white, or is a combinalion of llie 
livery colours. In NcottisU h(a*akl- 
ry the se.arf is sometimes replaced 
by a bunch of lloaling ribbons of 
th(j clan tartan. Sucli riljlams, but^ 
of livery colours, were uscal in the 
Mijhlle Ages and represimled as 
black, or alternately black and 
wduto, when the bearer wm in 
mourning, or had taken vows to 
enter the religious life. 

Mantous:, Baui. Joserh (b. 
1877). French politician and (.‘du- 
cnitionist. Born at Paris, April 14, 
1877, he became sec. of the Hautes 
Libudes Hociales in 1900, and was 
apj)ointtMl professor at Ohaptal 
college 1906, and at the Ihu-is 
school of economics, 1910. A bril- 
liant linguist, he (‘.ame to Loudon 
university in 1913, teaching liter- 
ature and sociology, and leaving to 
serve in I4ic First (h’cat War, Xde 
was appointed director of the 
League of Nations political section 
in 1919 and left that oiHc(\ 1927, in 
order to direct the Geneva high 
school of international stndit^s, 
founded by him. He again bocamo 
professor in Baris in 1935, staying 
until the outbreak of wariii 1939 



Mantilla as worn 
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when he hecame head of the Brit- 
ish section of the French inmislry of 
information. He published books 
oil the industrial revolution in the 
ISth century and on Britain. 

V ^ 

Mantrap. Device for catching 
trespassers. A common form had 
a pair of metal gripping- jaws 


S. yebastiaiihs is another noted 
cdiurcli. The ducal palace, begun 
111 130-, lias 500 rooms, and mural 
decorations by Criulio Romano, a 
native of the city, who also de- 
signed the Palazzo del Tc and 
decorated it with statues and fres- 
coes. The castle of the Uonzagas, 
of the 14tli century, with frescoes 


of which it was the centre, was one 
of the most important of the small- 
er Italian slates. In 1708 Mantua 
v\as taken by the emperor Joseph 
I, and it remaiiu'd Austrian until 
1707. In 1700, during his cain- 
paign in Italy, Napoleon laid siege 
to the city, and after a resist aneo 
lasting for eight months it was 


'O 

There are museums, an observa- 
tory and botanieal gardens, and 
also a fine academy of arts and 
sciences. The industries include 
ironworks, breweries, tanneries, 
oil-mills, doll factories, printing 


secured horizon- 
tally, when set, 
bv a catch, which 
was released 
when a member 
connected to it 
was stepped 
upon. Their use 
is now illegal except in houses 
between sunset and sunrise. 
Mantras. Miscellany of psalms, 
hymns, and prayers forming part 
of the inspired Scriptures of the 
Hindus. The term is applied also 
to a text or religious formula used 
by Brahmans as a charm. ^SeeVedaa. 

Mantua (Ital. Mantova). Pro- 
vince of N. Italy, in Lombardy. It 
is bounded E. by Venetia and S. by 
Emilia. Watered by the Mincio, 
the Po, and the Oglio, it is low- 
lying and fertile, producing rice, 
corn, and the vine. Area, 903 sq. m. 
Pop. (1951) 418.204. 

Mantua (Ital. Mantova), City 
of Ital}", capital of the prov. of 
Mantua. It stands on the river 

Mincio, 100 m. by 
r 1 y. E . S . E . o f 
hlilan. Surround- 
ed by lagoons and 
swamps and de- 
fended by walls, 
Mantua, the S.W. 
of the Quadrilat- 
eral fortresses, the 


by Mantegna, houses the archives, captured in Feb., 1797. Restored 

to Austria in 1815, it remained Aus- 
trian until 18()(), when it was made 
part of the new kingdom of Italy. 
Pop. (1951) 54,848. 

The city, which lay in the jiart 
of Italy occupied by tlic (Jenuans 
after the armistice between Italy 
and the Allies of Sept., 194,3, was 
captured from them by the 5th 
army without serious lighting, 
April 25, 1945, and sulTcrcd only 
scattered damage. The Casa della 
Cervetta had been dest roytHl in an 
air raid, Aug., 1944. The cathe- 
dral and S. Andrea escaped intact ; 
the 13th cent, church of S. Francis 
was almost completely, that of S. 
Maurice completely, destroyed. 

Mantzius, Karl ( 1800-1921 ). 
Danish actor and author. Son of 


Mantrap. Specimen in the London Museum. Bottom, 
the trap shown open ; top, left, closed 


mg 


and paper-making establishments. 

A Roman city, Mantua was the 
birthplace of Virgil. It was taken a famous actor, Kristian Mantzius, 
by the Lombards, afterwards pass- his early studies were in ])hilolugy. 

He was for 30 years assoeiaH^d 
with the royal theatre, of which he 
was director 1009-13, and distin- 
guished himself in some of the 
plays of Bjornson, Ibsen, Hoi berg, 
Moliere, and Shakespeare. He 
wrote A History of Tlunitrical Ar 


from one ruler to another m 
fairly rapid succession. Soon after 


1300 


began 


its long association 


with the family of Gonzaga. Mem- 
bers of this house, one of whom 
was made duke of Mantua, re- 
mained its rulers until 1708. Ow- 


ing to the development of trade it trans. into English by L. von Cos- 
becamc wealthy, while the duchy, sel, 1903-09. He died at Oopen- 

hagen, May 17, 
1921. 

Manu (Skt., 
man). In Hindu 
mythology, the 
first man and th(‘ 
fathiirof iu!i.nkiud. 
ill th(‘ Indian 
story of the flood 
his life is said to 
hav(^ Ihhhi mirac- 
ulously Ha,v(‘d by 




Mantua arms 


others being Leg- 


nago, Peschiera, and Verona, was 
long considered the strongest fort- 
ress in Europe. 

The cathedral, founded in the 
12th century, has been altered 
from time to time, the interior 
having been remodelled by Giulio 
Romano. It is dedicated to SS. 
Peter and Paul. The city’s finest 
church is that of S. Andrea. 
Planned by L. B. Alberti, it was 
begun in 1472. It has a fa 9 ade of 
white marble, and some fine fres- 
coes are among its interior decora- 
tions. In it Mantegna is buried. 




Mantua, Italy. Piazza Sordello, with the cathedral, left, and the facade of the 
ducal palace ; monument in the piazza to the political martyrs of the rising 
in 185X. Top, vegetable market, with tower and dome of S, Andrea 
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a fish, supposed to be an incarna- 
tion of Brahma, which dragged 
him, in a ship built by him, on to 
the Himalayas. Here he formed 
a woman of various substances, 
and by her became the progenitor 
of the human race. According to 
tradition, this being was the 
originator of the Laws of Mann. 
The object of these was apparently 
to support Brahmanism against 
Buddhism, and the laws, thougdi 
regarded as uninspired, ar(‘ still 
considered binding upon Brah- 
mans. The work is probably a 
new edition, largely interpolated, 
of an older work, and dates from 
about the Christian era. There is 
an Eng. trans. by G. Biihler in 
Sacred Books of the East, vol. 25, 
1S85. See Brahmanism. 

Manual Training. Term for- 
merly applied to training in 
various handicrafts without any 
definite vocational aim. The idea 
was to train hand and eye as part 
of the general education of the 
faculties. Manual instruction was 
defined in tlui Technical Instruc- 
tion Act, 1889, as “ instruction in 
the use of tools, processes of 
agriculture, and modelling in clay, 
wood, or other material.'” Since 
then educationists have realized 
that much more is dc'sirablo, and 
much more than hand ami eye 
can be developed through the 
teaching and practice of handi- 
crafts. In coiisequcnco the term 
manual training has been generally 
discarded in favour of practical 
instruction (included in the Edu- 
cation Act, 1918) or crafts. 

This practical aspect of educa- 
tion has been fully recognized in 
the provision of it for children of 
all ages, for adolescents, and for 
adults as a means of correlating 
and integrating the work done in 
separate subjects, e.g, mathe- 
matics, history, geography, science, 
and art. It has been advocated 
for the development of self-control, 
self-respect, and self-help, for 
stimulating the flagging interest 
of pupils, and for fostering interest 
in hobbies, a point of special 
importance to the millions of 
woi'kers in repetitive processes. 

Practical instruction varies in 
different sehools according to the 
locality, the qualifications of the 
staff, and their idiosyncrasies. In 
some secondary schools boys will 
still have only instruction in wood- 
work and perhaps metalwork ; in 
others they will design individually 
everything they make, and pre- 
pare, e.g, the scenery for school 
plays, or devise realistic scenes to 
illustrate geography, history, or 
scientific projects. Girls in one 


school may have only rudimentary 
needlework and cookery ; in an- 
other, the teaching of art will be 
applied to crafts or house furnish- 
ing ; in another they will pursue a 
comprehensive housewifery course. 
Recent experiments suggest that 
the extreme differentiatiou of the 
craft courses of boys and girls 
may not be desirable, particularly 
in regard to crafts associated with 
the liome. 

Manul. Speeu's of wild cat 
{Felifi manul). It has a very 
broad, flattened head, and long fur 
varying in colour from grey to 
buff, with a few dark stripes. It is 
found among the hills in the wilder 
districts of Tibet and Mongolia, 
and feeds on small rodents. 

Manumission (Lat. unarms, 
hand ; mittere, send). The freeing 
of a slave. In Roman law a slave 
might be freed either formally or 
informally. The formal methods 
were (1) vindicta or a fictitious law 
suit ; (2) censu — by enrolment on 
the (icnsus ; (3) teslamento — by 

will. The informal methods in- 
cluded declaring him free before 
witnesses or conferring freedom 
on him by letter. 

Manure. Material added to 
soil to increase its fertility. It 
is used to promote the growth of 
crops by supplying plant food, and 
by generally improving the soil as 
a medium for plant growth. The 
oldest kind is farmyard manure. 
Varro in 40 b.g., and Columella in 
A.D. 40, both describe in detail how 
it should bo prepared and applied, 
and their instructions were gener- 
ally accepted until the beginning 
of the 19th century. Farmyard 
manure acts in both the vmys 
indicated above, and if it could 
be obtained in indefinite quantities 
farmers would ask for little else, 
but the amount is strictly limited. 
For many years, therefore, chemists 
have been confronted with the 
necessity of finding substitutes. 

Nitrogen Compounds. These 
are perhaps the most effective of 
all added nutrients under ordinary 
British soil conditions, and of all 
possible nitrogen compounds ni- 
trates arc the best. For technical 
reasons only four nitrates arc 
possible in practice, viz. those of 
sodium, calcium, potassium, and 
ammonium — and of those, sodium 
nitrate has proved the most con- 
venient. It comes from Chile, 
where it forms great surface de- 
posits ; its origin is not known 
with certainty, but it was pro- 
bably deposited from inland seas 
which have dried up ; owing to 
its ready solubility in water it 
survives only in rainless regions. 


Enormous amounts are used in 
agriculture and also for the manu- 
facture of explosives, but supplies 
arc said to be sufficient for over 
300 years even at the present rate 
of consumption. Calcium nitrate, 
made artificially in large quantities 
in Norway, is an equally good 
fertiliser. 

Ammonium sulphate is nearly 
as effective as sodium nitrate. It 
is produced from coal during thc‘ 
making of gas or coke, and before 
the First Great War was exported 
in large quantities from Great 
Britain. The ammonia can be 
taken up by plants, but normally 
it is first oxidised to a nitrate in 
the soil by micro-organisms. This 
process goes on without appre- 
ciable loss of nitrogen, but am- 
monium salts are not as speedy in 
their action as nitrates. Calcium 
cyaiiamidc or nitrolim is arti- 
ficially produced on a large scale 
in Sweden, Italy, Canada, and 
elsewhere, and easily gives rise to 
ammonia in the soil. 

Many organic substances contain 
nitrogen in complex combinations 
which, however, speedily decom- 
pose in the soil, yielding ammonia, 
which then oxidises to nitrates. 
Usually a certain loss of nitrogen 
occurs during the process, so that 
these substances arc not as effec- 
tive as nitrate of soda or sulphate 
of ammonia. As they offer other 
advantages to the cultivator, they 
may command a higher market 
price per unit of nitrogen. The 
substances include bone, meat 
meal, dried blood, and other pro- 
ducts from slaugliter-houses, fish 
meals, and also residues from 
certain crushed oil seeds, shoddy, 
wool wastes, etc. 

Nitrogenous fertilisers are of 
value on almost all soils and for 
almost all crops ; they increase 
the weight of leaves, stems, and 
grain. The increased yield for the 
first increment of fertilisers is 
generally proportional to the 
quantity applied, but later incre- 
ments produce smaller increases 
in accordance with the law of 
diminishing returns, and they may 
cause undesirable secondary effects, 
such as increased susceptibility to 
disease. Calcium cyanamido, cal- 
cium nitrate, and ammonia are 
produced in enormous quantities 
from the air, and there is no like- 
lihood of any shortage of nitro- 
genous fertilisers ever arising. 

Phospiiatic Fertilisers. From 
time immemorial farmers have re- 
cognized the utility of bones as 
manure. When chemistry was ap- 
plied to agriculture, it was realized 
that one effective constituent was 
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the phosphate, and that better re- 
sults might be obtained by render- 
ins this soluble by treatment with 
sufphuric acid. There is no longer 
a sufficiency of bone, but enormous 
deposits of calcium phosphate liave 
been discovered. This rock phos- 
phate is acted upon by sulphuric 
acid, giving a mixture of calcium 
mono-phosphate and calcium sul- 
phate, which, however, is not separ- 
ated into its components, but sold 
as superphosphate. This process was 
first worked out by Lawes, and it 
proved the foundation of a great 
artificial fertiliser industry, wliich 
for manj'" years remained largely in 
Eritish hands. Superphosphate is 
especially efieetive in promoting 
root formation, and it is largely 
used on the so-called root crops — 
swedes, turnips, etc — and on pota- 
toes. It also promotes early ripen- 
ing of urain, and therefore is used 
for barley, which must be cut dead 
ripe, and for wheat and oats in the 
northern counties of England, and 
m Scotland, where harvest is apt to 
be delayed by bad weather. 

Another important source of 
phosphate is basic slag. The richest 
and best is obtained from the Bes- 
semer converter, but this is now 
largely displaced by the open 
hearth system, which gives a much 
poorer slag. Basic slag is alkaline 
and is especially well suited for the 
great grass areas of boulder and lias 
clay in the midland and northern 
counties of England. 

The following table shows the in- 
creased yields that may reasonably 
be expected from the application of 
one cwt, of sulphate of ammonia or 
nitrate of soda, or one cwt. of super- 
phosxihatc : 



1 cwt. sulphate 
of ammonia or 
li cwt.mtrolim 

1 cwt. super- 
phosphate or 
high grade 
basic slag 

Wheat, grain . . 

• m 

• • 

hush. 

0-1 i hush. 

,, straw , 

• « 

• • 

5 cwt. 

^5 cwt. 

Barley, grain . . 

• « 


6i hush. 

2-3 bush. 

„ straw . 

• • 

• • 

6i cwt. 

0-2 cwt. 

Oats, grain . . 

• • 

• * 

7 hush. 

1-3 i hush. 

„ straw . 

• « 

M * 

6 cwt. 

0-2 cwt. 

Hay . . 

• m 

« ■ 

8-10 „ 


Mangolds 

« • 

■ • 

32 „ 

20 , 

Potatoes 

• « 

• ■ 

20 „ 

10 


Thus one cwt. of superphosphate 
wliich contains ITS p.c. of phos- 
phoric oxide, P2O5, is about lialf 
as effective as one cwt. of sulphate 
of ammonia, which contains 20 
p.c. of nitrogen. In practice it is 
customary to apply at the rate of 
I to 1^ cwt. of nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia per acre, and 
two to five cwt. of superphosphate 
or basic slag. 

PoTASSic Febtilisers. In the 
last decade of the 19th century 
large quantities of potassium salts 
were exported from Stassfurt in 
Germany, and proved very success- 


ful on liglit, sandy, or peaty soils, 
and for crops such as mangolds, 
potatoes, and sugar beet, winch 
make large quantities of sugar or 
starch. They are largely used in the 
potato-growing districts of Lin- 
colnshire, Scotland, and Chcsliiie, 
by the mangold growers of Surrey 
and Norfolk, and also by the thux 
ti''row’’ers of N. Ireland. Certain 
waste products, such as fine dust 
from blast furnaces, or the rotary 
kilns of cement w’orka, contain a 
fair amount of potash and are being 
exploited. Seaweed is also a 
possible source, as, too, is felspar. 
To some extent salt can economise 
potash in the plant. Potassic 
fertilisers give tone and vigour to 
the plant, and help it to^ resist 
diseases or other adverse circum- 
stances. 

Lime acts by improving the soil. 
It neutralises the acidity which 
often tends to accumulate ; it fioc- 
ciilates the clay and maintains a 
good physical texture, and it tends 
to put out of action disease organ- 
isms such as finger and toe in tur- 
nips. It can be applied as quick- 
lime at the rate of 10 cwt. to two 
tons per acre, or as ground lime- 
stone in double these quantities, or 
as chalk in still larger amounts. 
The use of chalk was known to the 
Britons, and the method of applica- 
tion as described by Pliny closely 
resembles that still used in Hert- 
fordshire and the neighbourhood. 

Farmyard manure contains all 
the elements of plant nutrition, 
and in addition its organic matter 
exercises important physical effects 
on the soil, improving the tilth 
and increasing the wmter-holding 
capacity. These physical effects 
are largely due to 
the straw and the 
undigested food 
residues. Farm- 
yard manure i s 
applied at the 
rate of about 10 to 
20 tons per acre. 

Very much of the 
fertilising value of 
farmyard manure 
arises from the 
fact that the animal takes from its 
food mainly the carbon which the 
plant does not need, while it does 
not retain much of the nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and potassium which 
the plant needs. The richer the diet 
in these constituents, therefore, 
the better the manure. As a rule, 
one ton of farmyard manure 
contains 9-14 lb. of nitrogen, 4-5 
lb. of phosphoric oxide (P^Oj), and 
9-15 lb. of potash (K^O). The 
method of storage on the farm, 
however, is often extremely waste- 
ful. From time to time other sub- 
stances are put forward as posses- 


sing nianurial value, but none has 
stood the test ot Held trials. Licpiid 
manure may be classed w'ith 
farmyard manure. Occasionally 
it is\ised in the liquid form on 

permanent grass and seeds. 

" E- J. Russoll 

The cotton ])lant, as it has been 
proved, is one that well repays 
the use of mamiK'S. The actual 
cotton that is grown on the plant 
takes from the soil (‘comparatively 
little of its fertilising ingredientes, 
but it is quite otherwise with the 
seed, from which a valuable oil 
is obtained. The loss fi) the soil 
caused by removing the seed is 
best made good by the aiiplieation 
of cotton oil cake, wdiieh is much 
the cheapest fertiliser that can be 
obtained iii the United Slates. 

The cake is used as manure, 
either diu'ctly or indiriadly by 
giving it as food to the animals 
that arc kept on the cotton fields. 
Of the otluu’ manures that arc used 
in the cultivation of cotton, the 
most important are the olTal of 
lisheries and abaitoirs, and super- 
phosphates made from thii phos- 
phates of {South (!aroliiia, Tennes- 
see, and Florida. See Agricul- 
ture ; Crops ; Fertiliser ; consult 
also A StiidenUs Book on {Soils and 
Manures, E. J. RussiHl, 2ntl ed. 
1919. 

Manuscript (Lat. manu .scrip- 
lus, written by hand). In the wider 
scn.se, anything written as opposed 
to anything graven or printed ; in 
the narrower scmsc, a text w'ritt(m, 
before the general adoption of 
printing, on papyrus, parchment, 
or paper. It is very commonly ab- 
breviated to MS., plural MSS. ff’he 
naiiKJ chfirlae is esptHiially reserved 
for shorter puhlm or private docu- 
ments, cliietly of an offitual or busi- 
ne.sH charact(U‘, dating from the 
Middle Ages. ddie name coilcx 
(trunk of a tree), now apiiHed to all 
old MSS, generally, w'as originally 
given to wooden talikfiiS witb a 
coating of wax, fastened togtfflier 
for writing upon. The sciences 
dealing with the docaiments n,nd 
manuscripts in general are (Uillod 
Diplomatic and Palaeography. 

The form of the mamiseript de- 
pended upon the nature of the 
writing material. The papyrus roll- 
form ( mlimen) was the oldest, otdy 
one side as a rule being written 
upon ; if both sides wwo u.sed, the 
rolls w'ere called opislhographi 
(written on the back). The mochuil 
book-form {coder) first came into 
general use in the 4tli century of 
our era, when T)archincnt had al- 
most entirely ousted papyrus. In 
Rome, MSS. were as a rule taken 
down by several slaves at the sanio 
time from one }jcrson’3 dictation ; 
this naturally led to a number of 
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mistakes, and these were further 
increased by the careless copying 
of the monks. 

In the course of excavations at 
Herculaneum, 1752, and in Egypt 
from the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury, a large number of papyrus- 
rolls has l)een discovered. The 
Egyplian finds, mostly in Hreek, 
throw considerable liglit upon the 
condition of the country in the 
time of the Ptolemies and under the 
empire. Cl reek literature has ac- 
quired valuable additions, as the 
mimes (farces) of Herodas, odes of 
Baeehylifles, fragments of Menan- 
der, and Aristotle’s Ck»nstitution of 
Athens. The most important 
parchment MSS, art* the palimp- 
sests (rubbed again), the writing 
upon which has het‘n erased or 
rubbed out, so that the parchment 
could be used again, Tlic original 
writing has in somt' (tases been re- 
stored by the use ot eliernicals, and 
deciphered. One of the oldest of 
the ])arehmoiit MSS. is the Oodex 
Sinaitituis of the Bible, belonging to 
the 4th ecnlury, and diseovtu-ed in 
a Sinai convcnti. Another famous 
MS. is the argintans of the 

Gothic translation of the Bible by 
bishop UllUas. 

In MSS. the gatlioriug of the 
sheets in (|uireH was of groat impor- 
tance. Eatih (|uiro contained a 
number of sheets, generally four, 
folded down the middle and placed 
insidts each other, thus making lb 
pages. The middle was indicated 
by a string. Since pagination was 
not adopted till the 15th (iontury, 
the test of the compleionoss of a 
MS. was the nil in her of pages on 
each side of the string. The chief 
task in dealing vvit h several MSS. of 
the same work is to investigate 
their mutual relations, especially in 
the matter of mistakes in which 


they agree, and to construct a gen- 
ealogical table, to establish the 
lext oftho archetype, or original, 
from which they are derived, tiee 
Book ; Diplomat ic ; Kells, Book of; 
Palaeography ; Writing. 

Manutius, Aldus (1450-1515). 
Latinised name of the Italian 
scholar-printer, Aldo Manuzio or 
Manucoi. Ho studied at Rome and 
Ferrara, and about 1400 foumlcd a 
press at Venice. Here were printed 
the editions of 
the Greek, 

Latin, and Ital- 
ian classics 
known as the 
Aldine editions 
{q:v.). He did 
much to spread 
the new learn- 

ing, and was Aldus Manutius, 
remarkable tor Italian printer 



his scholarship and care in secur- 
ing accurate texts, beaut iful com- 
pact type, and the cooperation of 
a band of scholars. After an absence 
from Venice, 1506-12, he set up his 
press again with his father-in-law, 
Andrew Asola, as partner. He died 
at Venice, Feb. 3, 1515, and was 
su(! (‘.ceded by his son Paulas 
(1512-74) and the latter’s son 
Aldus (1547-97). 

Manx Language and Litera- 
TUUE. Manx is the form assumed in 
the Isle of Man by the Gaelic 
branch of the Geltic languages. In 
general strucdaire it is rather more 
similar to Scottish than to Irish 
Gaelic. Its orthography is based on 
English spelling and pronuncia- 
tion. The earliest record of the 
language is in Bishop Phillips’s 
translation of the Book of Common 
Prayer made in 1610. Manx was 
the everyday speech of the majority 
of the population up to the first 
half of the 1 9th century, but few 
native speakers remained in the 
mid-2()th Original literature is 
sparse. There is an Ossianic poem 
in an ISth-century MB. ; a number 
of ballads and carols traditionally 
sung on Christmas Eve ; and an 
18th-century translation of the 
Bible, begun by Thomas Wilson 
and completed by Mark Hildesley, 
both bishops of Sudor and Man. 

Manzanares. River and town 
of Spain. The river, on which 
stands Madrid, Hows S. for a course 
of 40 m. to join the Henares. Tlie 
town is a rly. junction on the 



Alessandro Manzoni, 
Italian novelist 



Maori. Left, Maori womau carrying her child on 
her back. Right, an old chief 

Azuer in the prov. of Ciudad Real, 

27 m. B, of the city of that name. 

It is in the arid, elevated area of La 
Mancha. There is an old castle. 

It carries an important trade in 
wheat and wine. Pop. (_1 950 ) 1 8,204. 

Manzanillo. City'and harbour 
on S.E. coast of Cuba, in the prov. 
of Orient e. Situated at the mouth 
of the river Canto, it has a com- 
modious harbour, from which 
sugar, lumber, tobacco, and hides 
are shipped. It is a rly. terminus, 
and has connexion with the main 


line from Santiago to Havana 
(487 m.). Pop. 65,965. 

Manzanillo. Seaport of Mexico, 
in the state of Colima. It stands on 
Manzanillo Bay, an opening of the 
Pacific, 38 m. by rly. W. by 8. of 
Colima. The harbour has been 
rendered secure bv a breakwater 
and sea w*all, and the port is visited 
by ste^amev services. Population, 
estimated, 30,000. 

Manzoni, Alessandro (1785- 
1873). Italian writer. Born at 
Milan, March 7, 1785, he became 
the leader of 
the romantic 
and medieval 
reaction in 
Italian litera- 
ture. His tra- 
gedies, The 
Count of Car- 
mag no la, 1820, 
and Adeh'.hi, 

1822, mark an 
epoch in Italian 
drama by their adoption of Shake- 
spearian methods, and by bold 
romanticism ; his novel of 17th 
cent. Milan life under Spanish 
rule, 1 Pronu'ssi Siiosi (The Be- 
trothed), 1825-27 (m‘w Eng. trails, 
by Archibald Colquboun, 1951), 
established a world-wide reputa- 
tion and created a school of 
historical novelists. Later Manzoni 
wrote Letters on Romanticism. 
He died at Milan, May 23, 1873. 

Maori (Maori, man). People 
of Polynesian stock in New 
Zealand. Numbering 113,777 in 
1951, mostly in North 
island, they are tall, 
muscular, olive- brown, 
with straight or wavy 
hair, and oval faces of 
Caucasoid mien. They 
preserve traditions of 
the arrival from Raro- 
tonga fl. A.D. 1350 ol 
their tribal ancestors in 
a tleet of six double 
canoes or single out- 
riggers. The newcomers 
found an indigenous 
population, partly Pap- 
uasiaii, being absorbed 
into earlier Polynesian 
immigrations, especially one from 
Tahiti, c. 850. 

Without metals, pottery, or 
weaving, they practised cookery 
in hot-stone ovens, having brought 
with them the sweet potato 
(kumara) and the yam (taro), also, 
it is said, the native dog. The colder 
climate led to the construction of 
substantial rectangular timl ©r 
houses, wrought with jade adzes 
and chisels, and the development 
of a virile art, especially in the 
carving of bargeboards, gables, 
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houseposts, and canoes. Personal 
ornament included jade amulets, 
heiiiki, in the form of human em- 
bryos. Face-tattooing, of the 
tj'pe called moJco, was effected by 
grooving elaborate designs into the 
flesh with sharp-edged bone adzes. 
This custom, reserved for the rul- 
ing class, has ceased, but w'omen 
still tattoo on lips and chin. New 
Zealand flax wms plaited by hand 
into shoulder-mats and waist- 
mats, sometimes enriched with 
kiwi or moa feathers. Cannibalism 
and infanticide formerly prevailed. 

The priests, tohunga, controlled 
taboo and divination, and pre- 
served the national chants, karakia. 
When they exercised temporal 
power they w^ere called ariki, 
divine chiefs, superior to the secu- 
lar headmen of the clans. Their 
insignia were a huia feather in the 
head-dress and a staff, taiaha. 
Their pantomimic dances com- 
prised the warriors’ Jiaka, with 
weapons and violent movements, 
and the poi, in which women 
tvflrl bet'ween the fingers balls of 
dried bulrush leaves. 

The communal life was much 
modified by contact with set- 
tlers ; now' nominally Christian, 
they are eager for education. 
Four Maoris are elected to the 
house of representatives, and there 
is a minister for Maori affairs. The 
Maoris mix with the white popula- 
tion on completely equal terms, 
intermarry without adverse com- 
ment, and take their place side by 
side in industry, commerce, and 
government. The fact that the 
Maori population rose from 48,000 
in 1901 to 132,000 in 1955 is an 
indication of healthy progress. 

Maoris fought with distinction 
in the Second Great War, The 
famous New Zealand div. of the 
British 8th army included a Maori 
battalion, and in all over 6,000 
Maoris served overseas. Recruiting 
among them W'as voluntary ; none 
the less nearly 40 per cent of 
Maoris of military age joined the 
forces. A Maori officer, 2nd Lieut. 
Moana-Nui-a-Kiwa Ngarimu, w'as 
aw'arded a posthumous V.C. for 
gallantry near El Hamma, Tunisia, 
March 26, 1943. Consult The Old 
New Zealand, F. E. Maning, 1863 ; 
Maori and Polynesian, J. M. 
Brown, 1907 ; "Hawaild, S. P. 
Smith, 3rd ed. 1910 ; The Maoris 
of New' Zealand, J. Cow'an, 1910 ; 
The Maori, Yesterday and Today, 
J. Cowan, 1930 , The Coming of 
the Maori, P. H. Buck, 1949. 

Maori Wars. British cam- 
paigns against the Maoris, By the 
treaty of Waitangi, 1840, Great 
Britain assumed the sovereignty of 


New Zealand, guaranteeing the 
Maoris possession of their lands 
and fisheries. But friction soon 
arose between the Maoris and the 
colonists over the ownership of 
the land, and resulted in the first 
Maori War, 1845-47. It consisted 
of skirmishes and ambuscades, and 
was closed by the settlement of 
boundaries. 

The second w’ar, due to hostility 
betw'een the tw'o peoples, w'as 
W'aged in a desultory fashion during 
1860-64 ; there w'ere few' definite 
engagements. Despite bad leader- 
ship and ignorance of European 
tactics, the Maoris proved them- 
selves stubborn fighters. A third 
war of increased bitterness started 
in 1864 with severe engagements, 
in which both sides lost heavily ; 
but the struggle dragged on. The 
massacre of the settlers at Poverty 
Bay and Mohaka, 1868, aroused 
further bitter fighting w'hich did 
not end until 1872, w’hen the 
Maoris submitted. 

Mao Tse-tung (b. 1893). 

Chinese soldier and politician. 
Born at Shaoshan, Hunan, the son 
of a farmer, he w’as educated at 
Chang-sha normal school, fought in 
the revolution of 1911-12, and w'as 
an assistant in the national library 
at Peking 1918-20, w'here he be- 
came interested in the w'orks of 
Karl Marx. He joined the Chinese 
Communist party in 1921, and dur- 
ing 1922-27, when the Communists 
allied themselves w'ith Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Kuomintang, devoted him- 
self to spreading Communist doc- 
trine amongst the peasants of 
Hunan and neighbouring pro- 
vinces. In 1927 Chiang turned 
against the Communists, and most 


A map is a diagram showing 
either natural or statistical fea- 
tures in their correct geographical 
relationship. Topographical maps 
show all the permanent features on 
the surface of the earth which can 
be shown at a particular scale, and 
for that reason are generally 
classified according to their scale. 
The scale, or proportion betw'een a 
giv'en length on the map and the 
same length on the ground, is 
expressed either in units of length 
or as a representative fraction 
(R.F.) with a numerator of one : 
thus, a scale of one inch to one 
mile can also be expressed as 
1/63360. Topographical maps are 


of their surviving leaders w'ont 
into hiding ; but Mao armed his 
peasants and, though he suffered 

reverses, man- 
aged to form a 
Communist 
ad mi nistra- 
tioninKiangsi. 
In 1 934, to 
escape the 
Kuomintang 
forces, he led 
his adherents 
on the famous 
“ long march ” 
of the “ Eight h 
Route Army ” 
— 6,000 miles 
to Yenan, in Shensi prov., some 
85 m. S.E. of the Great Wall. There 
he set up a Communist/ govt. 

When the Japanese attacked 
China, 1937, he cooperated w'ith 
Chiang’s national govt., against 
the enemy ; but friction soon 
developed, and Mao continued to 
extend the area of Communist 
domination W'ithin China. By 
Feb., 1948, Mao had virtual con- 
trol of Manchuria, and nationalist 
forces W'ere deserting to him in 
large numbers. Invading China 
proper, the (V)mmimiKts captured 
Poking, Jan. 22, 1949, and by the 
end of that year Chiang’s authority 
had been eliminated throughout 
the Chinese mainland and replaced 
by that of Mao. On Oct. 1, 
1949, the people’s ropublio of 
China was inaugurated at Peking, 
with Mao as (ihairman of the 
central govt, and head of state; 
and on Fob. 14, 1950, ho signo(l 
in Moscow a 30-year treaty of 
friendship and mutual assistanco 
with the U.S.S.R. 


subdivided into large scale maps, 
which includo plans of scales of 
six inches to one mile (1/10560) 
and larger, and show virtually all 
natural and permanent features 
on the ground in their correct 
position ; and small scale maps 
which cannot record everything 
but show the features any one 
scale can carry in symbolised form. 

Statistical maps show informa- 
tion or statistics in relation to 
their geographical location and 
they are therefore generally super- 
imposed or over- printed in one or 
more colours on to a topographical 
map of a suitable scale. Typical 
maps of this kind may show 


MAPS AND MAP-MAKING 

Brigadier M. O. Collins, C.B.E., F.R.I.C S. 

The history of map-making is here followed by an explanation of 
how contemporary maps are made and of the tvay in which they caii 
be used, delated articles ini hide those on Projection and Surveying, 

See also noted map-makers, e.g. Mercator: Ptolemy: Saxton 



Mao Tse-tung, 
Chinese leader 



Map oJ the world according to Ptolemy, about A.D. 160. Lines of latitude and longitude were added later 


geolo^acal featiircfi (draft inapa 
and solid maps), weather data 
(climatic maps), or densities and 
distribution of certain facts, e.g. 
population. 

Map-making, or cartography, is 
the art of showing data in dia- 
grammatic form in relation to its 
position on the earth’s surface. 
The raw material comes from the 
traveller, the surveyor, or the 
statistician, and the final ])r()duct 
may be a single drawing or 
printed copies in many colours. 
The art aims at achieving a 
balance between the amount and 
kind of data which can be shown 
and the clarity from the readers’ 


point of view of the map or plan. 
The cartographer employs both the 
draughtsman and the printer to 
help him achieve his end. 

The history of cartography can 
be said to ante-date the art of 
writing as there are many records 
that primitive people could show 
by crude diagrams the way from 
one place to another. Such dia- 
grams made with twigs and shells 
by the IVlarshali Islanders were 
used as late as the 19th century. 
The earliest known ina,f)H are on 
clay tablets found in the ruins of 
Babylonia. But all these records 
are fragmentary, and it was not 
until the 6th century B.c. that 


eartograj)hy as such can claim to 
begin, though individual Egyptian 
and Chinese maps of an earlier 
date are known. In the -Ith and 
5th centuries n.c, it was still 
believed that the world was more 
or less oblong in shape and was 
twice as long from east to west as 
it was from north to south — the 
terms longitude (Lat. longus, 
long) and latitude (Lat. latus, 
broad) are derived from this 
conception ; but by the 3rd cen- 
tury B.c. Greek geographers had 
appreciated that the world was 
spherical in sha])c, and Eratos- 
thenes calculated its size to within 
14 p.c. of the present accepted 



12tli-century map of the world (E. at top) 



Hereford Map, compiled about 1280 
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liwure. TIict also conceived the 
sub-divisioii of the sphere by 
parallels and meridians. Greek 
cartographj" culminated in its 
association with Ptolemy of Alex- 
andria {fl. A.D. l27-i51), who 
produced the famous Geographike 
Syntaxis which not only gave a 
series of maps, but listed places by 
their latitude and longitude and 
discussed the principles of carto- 
graphy and projections. 

Roman civilization had no con- 
nexion with the Greek discoveries 
and little is recorded of Roman 
cartography other than itineraries 
and cartograms of the imperial 
highways, e.g. the Peutinger Table. 
But the Romans left a primitive 
pattern for the typical world map 
of the Middle Ages sometimes 
called the “ wheel ” map or T-0 
Map. In these maps east is at the 
top, with the Garden of Eden, 
Jerusalem is at the centre, and the 
habitable world is surrounded by 
Ocean. 

The subsequent period up to the 
loth century a.d. produced two 
separate types of map : monastic 
works, such as the Hereford map, 
ivhieh were developments of the 
wheel maps and chiefly remarkable 
for their size and the extent to 
which their authors imagined 
quaint figures and beasts to fill np 
blank spaces. They were the 
products of the secluded life. 

At the same time as the eccle- 
siastics were depicting a mainly 
i m aginary world Mediterranean 
seamen were producing charts of 
the coast of that sea based on 
surveys by the compass, which 
began to come into use in Europe 
during the 13th century. These 

Portolan ■” charts made on 
single sheepskins showed coastal, 
but little inland, detail ; they were 
remarkably faithful pictures of the 
Mediterranean seaboard. 

The 15th, 16th, and 17th cen- 
turies saw a renaissance of carto- 
graphy as a result of the re-discov- 
ery of Ptolemy’s Geographike and 
its translation into Latin. This 
stimulated the Italian carto- 
graphers in the first instance ; but 
the discoveries made by the sea- 
faring nations meant that their 
cartographers had much to record 
of the V'oyages of men like Magel- 
lan, Columbus, and Drake, and the 
invention of printing and engrav- 
ing meant that they could produce 
their results more cheaply than 
could their predecessors. This 
encouraged the Flemish map- 
makers Gerardus Mercator and 
Abraham Ortelius, Christopher 
Saxton of England, Diego Ribero 
of Spain, and Martin Waldsee- 


muller of Alsace (who, in his Cos- 
mograpliical Introductio, 1507, 
first suggested the name America 
for the newly discovered lands to 
the 'West). Maps of many coun- 
tries in central Europe and of 
America first appeared during this 
period, but these were essentially 
compilations from travellers’ tales, 
occasionally supplemented by 
other data. 

The 18th century saw the begin- 
ning of a more critical and scientific 
approach to surveying the earth, 
and the resultant maps soon reflec- 


evaluation and use of available 
data even before much real sur- 
veying had been done by Cassini 
de Thury. It was also during the 
latter part of the 18th and the 
early part of the 19th century that 
large national surveying organ- 
izations, such as the Ordnance 
Survey of Great Britain and the 
Survey of India, started to produce 
the type of map produced today. 

Scale. The area which can be 
covered by any map is governed 
by the size of the paper and the 
scale at w'liich the map is pro- 
duced. If it is necessary to pro- 
duce an area six miles square on 
a piece of paper six inches square 
the map has to be plotted at a 


scale of one' inch t(i the iiiiU' lo 
get it on ihc ])aj)er. If a- lirgca- 
area is required on tlu' sanu^ piece; 
of paper, say an an^a of 60 miles 
square, the map would ha,ve to 
be at the smaller scale of one- 
tenth of an inch to one mile. 
The normal metliod of (;xpn^ssing 
the scale of a map is by a rtqiresen- 
tative fraction : thus, the scale of 
a map drawn one iriiOi to one 
mile can also Ix^ expressed 1 /()3360, 
there being 63360 inc^lu'sin a mile. 

Maps on sc‘,alcs of 1/1,000,000, 
1/100,000, 1/50,000, and similar 
round figures, l.e. l)a,s(Ml on a. 


national reasotis, as iti is tluai 
simple for pi'rsmiH atuniHtiomed 
either to English imaisui'miuaits or 
to the mel.ric systcun to ma.kc a- 
compariHon between ground and 
map mcasuremctits. The S(;alo oC 
the map governs the ariiount of 
detail whicjh (;an be, and is, Hhown. 
On large scales such as 1 /2,500 it is 
possible lo show most ground 
tbainres in their (airree.t. position. 
As the s(uile gets smaller, certain 
details such as roa,ds hav(^ t.o 
be exaggerated in sizi^ to retain 
their importance until, in topo- 
graphic nuqiH of Hiailos larger 
than 1 /250,000, the detail is sliown 
in conventionalised or symbolised 
form. The scab' seleeled for any 


ted this outlook. The French led 
this reformation, J. B. B. d’Anmlle decimal syst em of jmxisuivment:, 
making a much more critical are frequent Iv made for iuter- 



Map. Small section from the one-inch map of Kent made under the direction 
of Capt. W. Mudge, E.A., F.R.S. (176il"1820), by draftsmen of H,M. Honourable 

Board of Ordnance 
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map is I here Core a function of the. 
size of paper on which it is printed 
and of the detail to lie sliown. 

Projection . (Since the earth is 
nearly sphcricaf any surface 
features on it cam be shown in their 
correct position relative to each 
other only on a ^dobe of similar 
shape. Such threm dimensional 
objects are not cithei’ convenient 
to use or easy to produce in 
quantity. Methods have had to 
be devised theretore tor represent- 
ing the curved suiiace of the earth 
on a flat piece oC paper. This is 
done by means of a projection, 
which is any regular means of 
showing meridians of longitude 
and parallels of latitude on any 
plane surface. Thc^ term is derived 
from the geometric'.al methods of 
projecting those lines on tn a cone 
or cylinder from the surface of 
the sphere. In virtually no in- 
stance is the process as straight- 
forward and as simple as that. 
Usually the network of latitude 
and longitude on a map is created 
by certain laws expressed for con- 
venience as mathematic'.al equa- 
tions. It is not, possible to 
project " the surface of a sphere 
on to a plane and to retain the 
proportion (d' lines (or areas) and 
the quality of angles. 

Types of Projection 
There arc three main types ot 
projection. A map may be 
eonstnuded so that, small portions 
retain very nearly their proper 
shapes. These are conformal and 
ortliomorphie projeetions. ddieir 
drawback is that the scale in- 
creases outwards from tfic cent, re. 
In the most commonly used atlases 
which show the world in this 
way, Clrecnlaiul is shown equal 
in size to (South America. In 
another type of projection all 
countries retain their correct 
areas but the sliape of each is 
somewhat distorted. (Such maps 
have obvious advantages for pre- 
senting statistical dat.a ; they are 
equal area projeedions. It is also 
very necessary to produce maps 
on which all points retain the 
j)roper compass hearing of the 
routes between them : these are 
azimuthal projections. 

Once the most suitable scale 
ind projection have been decided 
parallels and meridians can be 
plotted in their correct positions. 
It is then necessary to assemble 
the raw material frotn which the 
maj) will he made. This is com- 
pilation. Where the (‘artographie 
work is preceded by a specific 
survey on the ground, this process 
may be a simple one as the field 


sheets of the surveyor will have 
been designed to produce all the 
necoBsary information in the easiest 
form. But such instances are 
relatively rare and are generally 
limited to large scale plans. Nearly 
always there will bo many data 
in the form of other maps and 
partial surveys, on different pro- 
jeedions, together with travellers’ 
or surveyors’ written reports. 
Many of these may show the 
same ground feature in a different 
way and on a different scale. 
These must be evaluated and 
accepted, or discarded, in part, or 
whole, to produce the compilation 
drawing, which is a comprehensive 
assembly of all the available 
material, however varied it may 
be, and is the rough drawing of 
the final map. 

In the past, each map was an 
individual finished drawing. Nowa- 
days it is more normal to print 
maps by offset lithography, in 
which each colour is printed 
separately. The final appearance 
of the map partly depends on fhe 
number of (-olours used. From the 
compilation, a separate fair draw- 
ing has to be made for each colour. 
In addition to colours, the appear- 
ance of the map is dependent on 
how individual ground features are 
shovN'n, particularly when the map 
is conventionalised and features 
are shown by symbols. 

Wherever symlxds are used, a 
key is provided. This is often 
comhined in the margin or in a 

box ” with other details such 
as scale, the direction of North, 
the local magnetic variation, and 
any tithjs or numbering to identify 
the particular map. 

As a map has to show a three- 
dimensional picture, some moans 
has to be devised for showing 
reli(ff. There are several possible 
ways, but that most normally used 
is by moans of lines of constant 
height, or contours. These arc 
sometimes accentuated by layering 
when successive contour “ steps ” 
are shown by a graded colouring 
so that the higher the land be- 
comes, the daiher is the tone on 
the map. Consult General Carto- 
graphy, Erwin Raisz, 1938 ; Brit- 
ish Maps and Mapmakers by 
Edward Lynain, 1944. 

Map OR Mapkh, Walter (c. 
1140-0. 1210). A medieval Latin 
author of the Welsh Marches. Pro- 
bably a native of Herefordshire, of 
Welsh origin, he studied in Paris 
and w’as present at the Late ran 
council in Rome, 1179. kSueees- 
sively chancellor ol Lincoln and 
archdeacon of Oxford, he was also 
clerk of the court to Henry II, and 


acted as justice itinerant. He wrote 
De Nugis Curialium — ix, cour- 
tiers’ gossip, a miscellany of his- 
torical and legendary anecdotes, 
containing some curious folklore, 
and also details of his owm life. 
He was probably the author of a 
French poem on Lancelot du Lac, 
the original of the prose romance 
of that name, and some critics 
believe he had a great share in 
shaping the legends of the Holy 
Grail and the death of Arthur. 
(Some MS(S. also attribute to Map, 
though doubtfully, the authorship 
of a remarkable cycle of satirical 
Latin poems on the vices of the 
clergy, celebrating an imaginary 
Bishop Golias or Cioliath. 

Maple (Acer). Genus of trees of 
the family Aceraceae. Native to 
Europe, Asia, and N. America, 
they have opposite, undivided 
leaves and greenish or red flowers, 



Maple. Common fleW maple in 
full leaf 


succeeded by a pair of conspicuous 
“ keys,” each consisting of a seed 
and a wing, 'rhey produce useful 
timber, and the sap is rich in sugar. 
Several of the American species, in 
particular A. saccharimim and A. 
riihrum^ arti systematically tapped 
just before spring, when the sap is 
ascending, and yield groa-t( quan- 
tities of maple-sugar. The syca- 
more or great maple of Europe^ and 
W. Asia is .,-1. psmdoplaUinm ; the 
common field maplf‘ of the same? 
countries is .4. cam'pestre. Many 
species are grown in European 
gardens for the sake of the attrac- 
tive rich autumnal tints of their 
foliage. 

The maple leaf is the national 
emblem of C-anada. 

Mappin Terraces. Section of 
the London zoological gardens. 
First opened to the public in 1913, 
they were imp!‘oved after the 
First Great War by the addition 
of hills of concrete. The terraces 
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Mappin Terraces. Feature o£ the London Zoological Gardens, where visitors 
can study the exhibits without the interception of bars. The gift of John 
Newton Mappin, the terraces were opened in 1913 


occupy a quadrant-shaped area, 
in which the animals are seen in 
tiers. Species of antelope are at 
the top, bears occupy the middle 
enclosures, and waterfowl are at 
the bottom. There are no bars 
between the exhibits and the on- 
lookers, a deep ditch keeping 
dangerous beads within bounds. 

Maqui {Aristotelia macqui). 
Evergreen shrub of the family 
Elaeocarpaceae. It is a native of 
Chile. It has oblong, toothed 
leaves and small greenish flowers, 
followed by small acid berries, at 
first dark purple, then black, from 
which is made a wine used as a 
cure for malignant fever. The 
wood makes musical instruments, 
and the tough bark yields strings. 

Maquis (Fr. from Ital. rnacchia, 
thicket). Name given to wild, 
scrub covered areas of Corsica 
which have frequently served as 
shelter for bandits. The young 
men who took to the woods and 
mountains in Haute- Savoie and 
elsewhere to avoid being con- 
scripted by the enemy for labour 
or armed service after the Germans 
overran formerly unoccupied 
France in Nov., 1942, called them- 
selves men of the maquis, and 
under that name formed them- 
selves into resistance groups. Bel- 
gians similarly sheltering in the 
Ardennes (among whom was Prince 
Charles, Count of Flanders, who 


became regent of Belgium in Sept., 
1944) also adopted the name. See 
Resistance Movement. 

Mar, Earl of. Scottish title 
held by the family of Erskiiio. 
Mar was one of the ancient 
divisions of Scotland, comprising 
most of the S. half of what is 
now Aberdeenshire. From the 



Maqui. Foliage and flowers of the 
Chilean shrub. Inset, left, flower ; 
right, fruit 


12th cent, it was ruled by an earl, 
who was later one of the seven 
earls of Scotland. Little is known 
of the early earls of Mar. In 1377 
Thomas, 13th earl, died childless. 
His sister Margaret, who inherited, 
married William, earl of Douglas, 
and their daughter Isabel on her 
marriage with Alexander Stewart 


brought him the title carl of Mar. 
She died childless in 1407, he in 
1435 ; and the title was adjudged 
in 1457 to have reverted to the 
crown in the person of James II 
of Scotland. He granted it to his 
son John who died unmarried in 
1479. It was afterwards given to 
other members of the royal family. 

In 1565 the earldom was suc- 
cessfully claimed by John, 6th 
Lord Erskinc (d. 1572), as a 

descendant of one of the early 
earls, and he is known as the 1st 
or 6tli earl, this doiilile numbering 
being retained for a time by the 
succeeding earls. The hinds for- 
merly attaelicd to the title, which 

ft 

had been alienated, were recovered 
by John, the 2nd or 7th earl. John, 
the 6th or 1 1th (‘arl, whom bis 
enemies niisknamed Bobbing ,lohn, 
attainted for his sliare in the rising 
of 1715, was deprived of the earl- 
dom, the Old Pretender, however, 
making him duke of Mar. 

Th(‘. earldom wa,s restored to his 
grandson John Fraru'.is Erskinc in 
1824 by Act of parliament. The 
new carl’s grandson succeeded him 
and succeeded also to the earldom 
of Kellie (created 1619) by a de- 
cision of 1835. On his death, the 
earldom of Mar was the subject of 
protracted dispute ; a cousin of 
the late earl inherited without 
question the carldotn of Kellie, aud 
claimed tlie earldom of Mar, to 
which there was a rival claimant 
through the female line in the 
person of a nephew of the late 
carl’s named John Francis Erskinc 
Goode. VO. The tith^ was granted in 
1875 to the Lord Kellie, but with 
precedence only from 1565. This 
decision was confirmed liy Imrd 
Selborne anti the lord chancellor 
in 1877 ; but was not a/eeciiied by 
Goode VC, who continued to call 
himself earl of Mar and in 1885 
secured, afttsr jirolongod legal jiro- 
ecedings^ the passage of an Act 
‘‘ restoring ” to him the original 
earldom. lie became the 33rd 
carl of Mar, with prceedeiKio from 
1404, while his kinsman roiainetl 
the title earl of Mar and Ktdiic. 
The earl of Mar is the premier earl 
of kScotland ; his eldest son is known 
as Lord Garioch. The carl of 
Mar and Kellie is also Viscount 
Fentoun, premier viscount of Scot- 
land, anti hereditary keeper of 
Stirling Gastlo ; his (Id(‘.st son is 
Lord Erskinc. 

Mar, Sehiu) do (Port., mt. 
chain of the stui). Range of coastal 
mis. of 8.E. Bra/.iL It is in reality 
the .scai-ped edge of the 8, J^iiwilian 
plateau, whence many streams 
flow to the Parana or Uruguay 
down the long inland slope. Near 
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Rio de Janeiro its peaks attain an 
alt. of 6,000 ft. to 7,000 ft. 

Marabou {Leptnplilns' crumnii- 
ferus). Species of stork found in 
Central Africa. It is of larger size 
and ugly appearance, 
with almost bare head 
and a pendulous 
pouch in front of tlur 
throat. The marabou 
Is allied to th(‘ 
adjutant stork (e/.e.). 

Marabouts, ('lass 
of Mahomedan en- 
thusiasts or devotees 
among tlu^ Bin-bers 
of N, Africa. They 
lead public worship 
in the moscpies, pro- 
fess to work miracles 
and prophesy, and 
are reverenced as 
saints. In the 11th 
and 12th ceuturii's, 
during the Almor- 
avid dynasty, named 
after them, they ex- 
ercised great power 
in Spain and Morocco. 

Their temporal powcu' 
has long ainct‘ disap- 
peared, but in the 19th century 
they were the child' opponents of 
French influence in Algeria. The 
word is also applied to a shrine at 
the tomb of a marabout. See 
Mahomedanism ill us. page 5418. 

Maracaibo. Lake in Venezuela. 
It covers over 5,000 sep m. and is 
in reality an inland bay joined 
to the sea by four separate chan- 
nels, the largest of which is 8 m. 
wide and 34 m. long. The lake is 
a quadrangle about 130 m. long 
and over 50 m. wide. It is navigable 
for shallow-draught vessels. Oil is 
obtained from its bod and basin. 

Maracaibo. Seaport of Vene- 
zuela and capital of the state of 
Zulia. It stands on the W. shore of 
a strait leading from the gulf to the 
lake of Maracaibo, 400 m. W. of 
Caracas. Although its harbour is 
small and difficult of access be- 
tween Oct. and April, it is the 
second seaport of the republic anti 
a transit port for E, Colombia. It 
has been completely modernised, 
and miles of now streets have been 
built. The climate is damp and 
hot. It is the centre of the oil in- 
dustry (production rose from 

119.000 barrels in 1917 to 

626.434.000 barrels in 1951), and 
its chief export is crude petroleum ; 
other exports are sugar, rubber, 
dye-woods, timber, hides, ores, 
quinine. The sugar plantations 
have declined in production, 
but several new sugar centres 
are being established in the 
vicinity. The manufactures in- 


clude caudles, soap, hats, and 
boots. Pop. (1950) 232,488. 

Maracaibo, Gitlk of. Large 
opening of the (,'aribboan vSea. In 
N.W. Veiu‘ziu‘la, it is connected on 
the S, with Lake 
Maracaibo. Also 
V known as the Gulf 

of V e n e z u e 1 a, it s 
length is 75 m. and 
its cxtiMMue width 
about 150 m. It is 
bounded W. by tlu' 
(loajira peninsula and 
E. by that of Para- 
guana, on which arc- 
two oil refineries. It 
was discovered in 
1499 by the Spanish 
navigator Oj eda, 
who, having found 
houses built on piles, 
named the (list. 
Venezuela or Little 
V^mice. 

Maracay. City of 
Venezuela. The capi- 
tal of the state of 
A rag u a, it is con- 
ne(!t(‘d by a good 
motor road with Cara- 
cas, to which th(‘re is also a dailv 
air sc'rvice. Resides coffee and 
cacao, the main industries are 
e.attl(‘ raising and dairy farming. 
Pop. (1950) 6,5,761. 

Marachesti. Town of Rumania, 
in Moldavia. It is 12 m. N. of 
Foesani, and is a junction for the 
rly. serving the S(‘ret valley. 

A battle between the Ruman- 
ians and Russians on tlu’-. one side 
and the Austro- Germans on the 
otlier, was fought near hero in 
1917. After the defeat and dis- 
integration of the Russians in 
Galicia, the Germans, under Mae- 
kc'.nsen, h£‘gan an attack on the 
line of the ISercth, which w'as held 
by Russian and Rumanian forces. 
On Aug, 6 Maekensen launched a 
heavy assault on the Russians N. 
of Foesani. For the next two days 
Russians and Rumanians com- 
bined in a sharp counter-attack 


which cheeked Mackenseii’s ad- 
vance, but did not prevent him 
from crossing the Susitsa, a W. 
trihutaiy of the Seivth, capturing 
Paneiu,' and getting near the 
Marachesti junction rl\ . On Aug. 

12 a great battle began to develop 
in the noighhourhood of Mara- 
ehesLi, but Maekensen was unable 
( 0 break the Russo-Riimanian 
Hue. Rut on Aug. 28, Maekensen 
attacked posi Lions held by Rus- 
sian troops, who, infecLed with 
Bolshevism, relired in disorder. 
Rumanian forces, however, were 
rushed up, and on Aug. 29 i)ut 
ail end to his further advance. The 
battle of Marachesti was the 
greatest battle fought by the Ru- 
manians in the First Great War, 
and it ended in their complete 
defeat of Maekensen’ s tremendous 
effort to conquer Moldavia, See 
Rumania . 

Maragha. City of Persia, in the 
prov. of Azerbaijan. It stands in a 
cultivated plain, alt. over 5,000 ft., 

20 m. E. of the S. end of Lake 
Urmia and 50 ni. 8. of Tabriz. It 
was the cajiital of Hulaku Khan, 
who founded an observatory near 
by, rendered famous by the work 
of Nasr-cd-din. A fine, almost 
transparent marble is quarried, 
and wine and fruit are exported. 
There are rock lemxfles in the 
vicinity. Pop. 15,300. 

Marah (Heb., bitterness). Place 
in the wilderness of 8hur, where 
the Israelites found the water 
bitter, Ex. 15, v. 23 ; Num. 33, 
vv. 8, 9. This was perhaps at Ain 
Suweirah, where the springs are 
still impregnated with natron. 
The difficulty was overcome by 
steeping the loaves of a certain 
thorn in the water-— a very simple 
method still successfully employed 
in the district. 

Marajo or Jouannes. Large, 
low-lying ^island of N. Brazil. It is 
formed by the estuaries of the , 
Amazon and Tocantins and their 
connecting arms. Swampy and 
liable to inundation, the W. part 

bears forests of 
rubber - yielding 
trees, and is visit- 
ed in the dry sea- 
son by rubber 
gatherers and 
hunters. 

There are some 
small settlements 
on the coast, and 
the island is inter- 
seated by the 
rivers Mapua and 
Anajaz. Its length 
is about 170 m. 
and its width 
130 m. 
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Maracaibo. Tbe Haza Baralt in this seaport town ot 
Venezuela, capital o£ the state o£ Zulia 



Marabou. Central African 
member of the stork 
family (Ciconiidae) 
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Maramiires Sighet ob Sighet 
(Mag. Maramarossziget). Town 
of Rumania, in the region of 
Baia Mare, formerly capital of the 
old dist. of Maramnres. It is 
on the Tisa (Theiss), close to 
the boundary between Rumania 
and the Ukraine, and is the centre 
of the salt trade of the immediate 
locality and the lumber trade of 
the Forest Carpathians. 

Msir and Kellie, Earl of. 
Ancient title revived in favour of 
the family of Erskine in 1824 and 
1835. For details see Mar, Earl of. 

Maranhao. State of N. Brazil. 
On the Atlantic, it is bounded 
N.W. by Para, S.W. by Goyaz, and 
E. and S.E. by Piauhy. The E. 
section of the coast-iine is un- 
broken, but the W. portion is hi- 
dented by the bays of Sao Jose and 
Sao Marcos. The Gurupj^ and Par- 
nahyba form its boundaries and 
flow generally N.N.E . ; parallel 
to them lie alternate ridges and 
valleys which open out on the 
coastal plain. Well forested and 
watered, it yields limber, vanilla, 
rice, cotton, sugar, tobacco, cocoa, 
and bananas. 

Stock-rearing and gold-mining 
are the chief industries, and hides 
and rubber are exported. The 
capital is Sao Luiz. Area, 177,561 
sq. m. Pop. (1950) 1,583,248. 

Maranhao. Capital of Mar- 
anhao state, N. Brazil, better 
known as Sao Luiz or Sao Luiz de 
Maranhao {q.v.). 

Marahon. Name of the upper 
course of the Amazon, particularly 
in Peru, where it rises from L. 
Ninocochi in the inter-Andean 
valley, 50 m. N.W. of Cerro de 
Pasco. Flowing N.N.W., almost to ' 
the border of Ecuador, it bends 
E.S.E. and then N.E., winding 
through N. Peru into Brazil. It 
unites with the Ucayali, or E. 
branch of the Amazon, at Nauta, 
after a course of about 500 m, 
through gorges in a series of rapids. 

MaraschiiLO. The name of a 
liqueur, so called from a particular 
kind of cherry. A product of 
Dalmatia, the best Maraschino 
comes from Zadar. It is distilled 
from cherry-pulp to which honey 
or sugar fe added, and contains 
about 35 p.c. of alcohol. Pvon, 
Marras-keeno. 

Marash. Town of iVsiatic Tur- 
key. Called by the Armenians Ker- 
manig, which represents its Roman 
name of Cermanica, it lies on the 
side of the snow-capped Akhar 
95 m. N. of Aleppo, over- 
looking rice-fields. The town has 
a large trade in carpets and em- 
broideries. It gives its name to 
a vilayet, pop. (1955) 337,735. 


Situated at an intersection of 
highw^ays, Marash was a royal city 
in post-Hittite times. Stelae and 
reliefs from the site are at Istanbul; 
the hieroglyphicinscription of King 
Halparunda, c. 750, on the Lion of 
Marash enumerates his forebears 
for seven generations. 

Marat, Jean Paitl (1744-93). 
French revolutionary. Born at 
Boudry, Neuchatel, May 24, 1744, 

I cion, where he 

Jean Paul Marat, good practice. 

Car nflralct, 1*111(1 h6 pub- 

1 i s h e d his 
Philosophical Essay on Man, 1773, 
and The Chains of Slavery, 1774. 
His appointment in 1777 as 

physician to the bodyguard of the 
comte d’ Artois took him back to 
Paris, where he wTOte on physics 
and electricity. 

In 1786 Marat resigned his post 
and devoted himself to polilics, 
publishing in Sept., 1789, the first 
number of L’Ami du Peuplo, a 
paper w’hich, indifferent to party 
or private interests, preached an 
extremist gospel. Whoever reached 
any powder or exercised any in- 
fluence in the government was 
branded an enemy to the country 
—a policy which brought Marat to 
jail more than once, and ensured 
him a life of perpetual persecu- 
tion. He took refuge in London, 
1791—92, and on his return to 
Paris he was elected to the Con- 
vention, and replaced L’Ami du 
Peuple by Le Journal de la R6- 
publique Frangiaise. In this he 
pursued his policy of denuncia- 
tion, and, having attacked the 
Girondins, was sent by them for 
trial before the revolutionary 
tribunal. Marat was acquitted and 
the Girondins fell. May 31, 1793, 
Six weeks later he was assassinated 
in his bath by Charlotte Corday 
{q.v.), July 13, 1793. 

Bibliography. Works, ed. A. Ver- 
morel, 1869 ; Correspond ance, ed. 
O. Vellay, 1908 ; Marat, Tami du 
Peuple, A. Bougeart, 1865 ; Marat, 
esprit politique, F- Ch5vremont, 
1880 ; J. P. Marat, the People’s 
Friend, Bax, 1900 : C. Corday et la 
Mort de Marat, E. Defrance, 2nd ed. 
1909 ; Marat, P. Compton, 1935. 

Maratha. Variant spelling of 
Mahratta [q.v.], a people of India, 
Marathon, Battle OF. Fought 
490 B.c. between the Greeks and 
Persians, on the plain of Marathon, 


on the N.E. coast of Attica, about 
22 m. from iVtheiis. The Greek 
forces, numbering 9,000 Athenians 
and 1,000 Plattaeaiis, were cn- 
eamped in the Varna valley over- 
looking the plain, separated by 
about a mile from a Persian army 
five or six times their strength. 

Alter obvserving the Persian army 
lying by the sea, the Grt'cks pro- 
ceeded to the aUa,(‘.k. ’fheir wnngs 
bore down the opposing Peu'sian 
lines, but their centre was re- 
pulsed. The victorious wings, 
how'ever, wdieeled and, attacking 
the Persian (auitre, soon drova' back 
the whole Persian force to the 
water. Most of tlie Persians suc- 
ceeded in re-om barking in their 
ships, but some 6,000 lay di^atl on 
the field as compared with the 
Greek loss of 192 killed, I’he ma- 
terial results of tlu^ battle of Mara- 
then were corisideraUle, but the 
moral effect was iufiuitoly greater. 
A victory so striking against such 
overwhelming odds* inspired the 
Greeks with a conlide.iujo which 
was one of the most important 
factors in their la, ter siKau^ss. 

Marathon Race. Long distance 
running race. It is nanu'd from 
the battle of Marathon, the victory 
having bc^cn aiinouncc4 at Atheu's 
by a courier, souictimcs calk'd 
PlmidippidoH, who fell ilead on his 
arrival. The rac(s iiroporly of 
26 m. 385 yds., IbrnuMl oiu^ of tlm 
principal cvenlis at ilu^ modern 
Olympic games. It ha,s biaui won 
by S. Louis (Greece), 1S96; M. 
Theato (Kraneo), 1900; ^l^ck^ 
(U.B.A.), 1904; J. Hayefi 

(U.S.A.), 1908 ; Iv. K. MciArthur 
(8, Africa), 1912; H. Koldemaincn 
(Finland), 1920 ; A. (). Stenroos 
(Finland), 1924; E. Ouafi (France), 
1928; J. Zabala (Argimtina), 
1932; K. Son (Japan), 1936; I) 
Gabrora (Argentina), 1948 ; E. 
Zatopek (Czocho-Slovakia), 1952 ; 
A. Mimoun (France), 1956. 

In 1909 indoor Marathons wisre 
hold in the U.8.A. An annua) 
Marathon race for a ,£500 trophy 
was instituted by the Sporting 
Life in 1909, the course being 
from Windsor Castle to Blaniford 
Bridge, London. In 1909 a coach- 
ing Marathon was inaugurated in 
connexion with the Intornaiional 
Horse Show in London, from the 
Hampton Court end of Bushy Park 
to Olympia, where the show is 
hold. 

Marauder. American medium 
bomber aircraft. It was d(‘, signed 
by the Glenn Martin (k)rporation. 
It had two Double Wa,Hp engincB 
of 2,000 h.p. each, giving it a 
maximum speed of 280 m.p.h., a 
wing span of 71 ft., and carried 
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3,000 lb. of bombs. Known to the 
U.S. army as the B-2(), the Marau- 
der proved of great value in the 
earlier stages of the day o})erations 
over German-occupied territory. 
See Aeroplane illus. p. 131. 

Marazion or Market Jrw. 
Market town and seaport of Corn- 
wall, England. It stands on 
Mount’s Bay, 3 m. from renzance, 
with a rly. station. At low tide it is 
connected by a causeway with !St. 
Michael’s Mount, about m. dis- 
tant. Fishing is the chief industry. 
Marazion had markets and fairs in 
the Muldle Ages, wliile from 1595 
to 1835 it was a corporate town, 
its corporation being dissolved in 
1835, Its decay was partly due to 
the cessation of pdgrimages to St. 
Michael’s Mount, its alternative 
name has nothing to do with Jew, 
being derived from a. Cornish word 
for market, Marghasyewe. Pop. 
1,120. Two miles E. is 8. Hilary, 
whose church wa,H restored after a 
fire m 1853, and in the ehure.hyard 
are some ancient and valuable 
stone monuments. 

Marble. Variety of crystalline 
limestone of granuhir structure. 
The marbles of commerce do not 
all come within this definition, 
many non-crystalline limestoiios 
capable of taking a polish being 
called marbles. 

Marbles arc found m most 
countries and in most geological 
formations, usually in the regions 
of mctamorphic rocks, and clitfer 
greatly in texture and colour, d’ho 
colour of marble is given to it by 
its impurities, pure marble being 
snow-white, but varieties are found 
in all shades of colour to black. 
Black varieties, due to the presence 
of bituminous matter, are quarried 
in Ireland, near Kilkenny and 
Galway. Parian marble, the 
famous white marble of the an- 
cients, is quarried in the island of 
Paros, and was extensively used 
for sculpture by the Greeks. Mod- 
ern statuary work is now usually 
made from marble quarried at 
Carrara, in Italy. Peiitelic marble, 
from Attica, quarried in ancient 
and modern times, supplied the 
stone for the Parthenon, and is 
whiter and more finely grained 
than Parian marble. The well- 
known Connemara marble is a 
beautiful green in colour, the white 
variety there not being a true 
marble. Hopton Moor marble from 
Derbyshire, of grey to brown tones, 
and taking a high polish, is widely 
used. Purbeek marble from 
Dorset is used for interior work, 
but is not durable when exposed. 

Many highly prized varieties of 
marble for ornamental building 


purposes owe their beauty to the 
presence of fossils on a ground- 
work of different colour, to stalag- 
mitic formations, etc. The onyx 
marble of Algeria is stalagmitic, 
giving concentric rings of colour, 
when cut, of a delicate clouded 
yellow and brown, due to tlic 
presence of iron oxide. A similar 
marble is quarried at Tecali, in 
Mexico. Owing to its high cost, 
marble is used chiefly in thin slabs. 

Marble, though extensively used 
as a building stone, docs not 
usually stand weathering w'ell, 
especially in cities, but in dry 
atmospheres it is extremely 
durable. See. Carrara ; Quarrying. 

Marble, Alice (b. 1914). Ameri- 
can lawn tennis player. Born in 
Plumes CO., Calif., she competed in 
lirst-chiss tennis tournaments while 
in her ’teens, being noted for hard 
hitting. She played in Wightman 
Cup matches from 1937, winning 
bolii her singles and doubles con- 
tests each year to 1939. She was 
lady champion at Wimbledon in 
1939, and shared the mixed 
doubles chami)ionship in 1937, 
1938, 1039. In America, she won 
the ladies’ singles, 1938-40 ; the 
ladies’ double.s, 1937-40 ; mixed 
doubles in 1936 and 1938-40. In 
1941 she became a professional. 

Marble Arch. London monu- 
ment. Modelled by John Nash 
after the Arch of Constantino at 
Rome, and ini ended to serve as an 


entrance to Buckingham Palace, 
with which it was to have been con- 
nected by a colonnade, it w^as 
eroded on its original site in 1828. 
Taken down in 1850, when the 
palace was enlarged, it was put 
up in 1851 at the N.E. end of 
Hyde Park, near to the site of 
Tyburn Tree, replacing a brick 
gateway by Soane. When the 
roadway here was altered in 1908 
to relieve congestion of traffic, the 
arch was left isolated. The arch 
subsequently became the centre 
of a traffic “ roundabout,” The 
bronze gates were by S. Parker ; 
sculptured reliefs by E. H. Baily 


and R. Westmacott. Chantrey’s 
statue of George IV, now at the 
N.E. corner of Trafalgar Square, 
was intended for the top of the arch. 

Marble Arch. Nickname given 
by British troops in the Libyan 
desert to the great marble gateway 
erected by the Italians about 40 m. 
W, of El Agheila, marking the 
halfway point on the coast road 
from Tripoli to Egypt. The medal 
struck by Mussolini in 1942 to 
commemorate the Italo-German 
campaign in Africa bore a repro- 
duction of the arch. 

Marblehead. Town in Essex 
CO., Massachusetts, U.S.A, Built 
on a promontory with Massa- 
chusetts Bay on the E. and »8. and 
Salem harbour on the N., it is 16 
m. N.E. of Boston, and served by 
the Boston and Maine rly. Settled 
in 1629 by tlslicrmen from Corn- 
wall and the Channel Islands, it 
was separated from Halem and 
incorporated in 1649. In 1774 it 
was made the port of entry in place 
of Boston. Its maritime import- 
anco declined after the war of 
1812. A favourite yachting resort, 
it claiims to be the birthplace of 
the U.S. navy. It has a number of 
buildings dating from pre-Revolu- 
tionary times, e.g. S. Michael’s 
Episcopal church (1714), and the 
old town hall (1727). Pop. 10,856. 

Marbles . Game played by 
children, the name being also used 
for the balls of glass, stone, or clay 
with which it is played. 
A very old game, it is 
said to have been 
known in Egypt, and 
it was popular, not 
only among children, 
in England during the 
Middle Ages and later. 
A number of disLinct 
games are known to 
exist, and various 
names are given to the 
marbles ; e.g. alley 
taws are the best and 
most expensive marb- 
les, being made of pure 
marble and enabling the player 
to shoot more accurately. In 
games in which marbles are lost 
and won, losses are not paid in 
alley taws, but in inferior balls. 
See kSolitaire. 

Marbling. Term used in book- 
binding for decorating the edges of 
books. It is produced by dipping 
the edge of the book into a layer of 
colour Hoaling on a mucilage bath. 
The colours are in powder form, 
and are sprinkled on the surface of 
the bath and afterwards formed 
into patterns by combing and 
similar devices. The same process 
is employed in marbling paper. 
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Marble Arch, London, North side of the arch, 
with the Hyde Park entrance in the background 
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Marbot, Jean Baptiste An- the Hessian rulers. It suffered 
TOINE Mahcellin, Baron de Severely during the Thirty Years’ 
(1782-1854). French soldier. The War and the Eleven Years’ War, 
son of a general, he was born in and became a 
Correze, Aug. 18, 1782. In 1799 he part of Prussia in 
joined the army and soon saw a 1866. Tobacco, 
good deal of service, and became a pottery, and 
general in 1814, having won a wallpaper are 
reputation for leadership in 8pam normally pro- 
and Russia. He returned to France duced. Taken 
from an exile in 1819 and, again 
in the army, served in Algeria, ap- 
pearing also in politics under 
Louis Philippe. He died Nov. 16, 


by armour of the 
U.8. Isi army, 
March 28, 1945, 
it lav within the 



Marburg arms 


1854. Marbot is chiefly known for U.S. zone of occupation after the 
his Memoirs, of which there is an Second Great War. 


English trans. by A. J. Butler, 
1892. They give a fascinating ac- 
count of the Napoleonic campaigns. 

Marburg. To-v^m of W. Ger- 
many, in the Land of Hesse. Sit- 


Marburg. 

Marcasite. 


fiee Maribor. 
Sulphide of iron, 
FeS 2 - It is of a metallic bronze- 
yellow colour, and has the same 
chemical composition as pyrites ; 


uated on a bend of the river Lahn, but marcasite crystallises as tabu- 
19 m. N. of Gressen, surrounded by lar or pyramidal orthorhombic 

crystals, whereas 
pyrites is cubic. 
Marcasite is 
found in coals, 
clays, and other 
sedimentary 
rocks as nodules, 
incrustations, 
and irregular 
masses, tlewclry 
is made of cut 
and polished 
marcasite. The 
mineral forms a 
source of sulphur 
and is used in the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid and ferrous sulphate. 

Marcellus, Marcus Claudius 
(c. 268-208 B.C.). Roman soldier. 
He was five times consul and 
one of the 



Marburg, Germany. General view of the town and castle 


wooded hills and peaks, it is an 
old and romantic town whose 
main glory is the church of S. Eliza- 
beth, an outstanding early Gothic 
building (1235-83) with twotow'ers 
226 ft. in height. It contains the 
tomb of S. Elizabeth of Thuringia 
and a beautiful Gothic altar. S. 
Mary’s (13th-14fch century), the 
Catholic church (1482), the uni- 
versity church (14th century), the 
castle on the Schlossberg (1288- 
1493), the German house (1400), 
and the town hall (1525) are also 
buildings of note. 

Marburg university was founded 
in 1527 by Philip of Hesse as a 
centre of Protestant teaching, but 
the buildings are modern. It had 
normally about 200 professors and 
lecturers and up to 5,000 students. 
It is closely connected with the 
history of the Reformation, for 
there in 1529 Luther’s and 
Zwingli’s Marburg religious collo- 
quy was held {see Lutheranism ; 
Reformation). Marburg obtained 
urban rights in 1192, became in 
1228 the seat of the widowed 
Elizabeth, and, after her canoni- 
sation, a place of pilgrimage. It 
gained importance as a seat of the 
Teutonic Order, and in the 15th 
to 17th centuries as residence of 


success- 
generals 



most 
ful 

during the 
second Punic 
War. His great- 
est service was 
the capture of 
Syracuse after 
a siege of two 
years, in 212 
B.o. He was 
slain in a 
cavalry skirmish near Venusia. 

Marcellus, Marcus Claudius 
(43-23 B.C.). Nephew and adopted 


Marcus Marcellus, 
Eoman soldier 

Vrom a statue 


son of the Roman 


emperor 



M. Claudius Mar- 
cellus 

li'rom a bust 


Augustus, and 
husband of his 
daughter Julia. 
He was destined 
to be the suc- 
cessor of Aug- 
ustus, and his 
early death was 
deeply mourned, 
cf. Virgil’s lines 
(Aeneid,bookvi, 
lines 861-887). 


Marcli. Third month of the 
Christian calendar. The first month 
of the Roman calendar, it was 
named after Mars, originally the 
Italian god of the year, especially 
of the spring. The Anglo-Saxons 
called it Lenoton-monath (length- 
ening month), from the lengthening 
of the days. From loncten comes 
the word Lent. Mar(4i remained 
the first month in France until 
1564, in Scotland until 1599, and 
until 1752 in England, where the 
legal year began on Mardi 25. In 
England and 8eotland the last 
three days of March were long 
considered unlucky. *SVc Calendar. 

March. Music designed to assist 
the marching of sokliors, or pro- 
cessions. Of military marches 
there are several 1-ypes for the in- 
fantry, including the slow march, 
for funerals and other (‘oriunonial 
oceasions ; the ordinary parade 
march ; th(^ quiric nuir('h‘; and the 
double. Processional marches 
range from the simpki coneejitions 
considered suilicicnt in the operas 
of Lully to such maji^stic creations 
as Beethoven’s Marche Fuuebre in 
his Third Symiihony, anti Wag- 
ner’s Siegfried’s Funeral March. 
March music is usually in 2 or 4 
time, but many oxa,mploH of quick 
marches are in 6/8 time. 

March. Market town and urban 
dist. of (Umbri(lg(\shir(\ England. 
It is 30 m. N. of Oambridge and 
14 rn. E, of Peterborough, in the 
fen district, and has an important 
rly. junction and the VVIutornoor 
marshalling yards (see diagram pp. 
5542-43), with tlieir 40 radiating 
sidings. '’I’ho chief industries arc 
onginocriiig and machinery works. 
Market day, Wed. Pop. 1 3,000. 

March or Morava. Tributary 
of the Danube, principal river of 
Moravia, Czech o-81ovakia. It rises 
in the Budetit^ range anti flows 
mainly 8. to Join the partmt stream 
just W. of Bratislava ( Pressburg). 
The upper course drains about 
80 p.c. of Moravia, anti the valley 
forms a wide trough between the 
Carpathians anti the plateau of 
Bohemia. The lower courHe was 
at one time the frontier between 
Austria and Hungary ; it later 
divided Austria from Slovakia. Its 
length is 210 m. Part of the river 
valley is known as the Marchfold, 
and has been the scene of many 
battles. 

March, Earl oe. Title borne 
both in England and Scotland by 
nobles, originally because they had 
charge of the marches, or the lands 
which lay arountl the boundaries 
between England and Wales or 
England and Scotland. In Eng- 
land the family of Mortimer pro- 
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vided carls of March from 1328 to 
1425. In 1425, when Edward, the 
5th earl, died, the estates passed 
to Bichard, duke of York, who was 
a kinsman, and ho and then his 
son Edward IV were carls of 
March. {See Mortimer.) 

The Scottish earldom was long 
associated with the family of Dun- 
bar, Patrick, 8th earl of Dunbar, 
being styled earl of March because 
of his position as guardian of the 
marches. The title was forl'cited 
owing to treason in 1434. In JG19 
the 3rd duke of Lennox was made 
earl of March, and in 1075 Charles 
Lennox, a natural son of Charles 
II, was made duke of Lennox and 
earl of March. The title is now 
used as a courtesy one by the eldest 
son of the duke of BIchmond, a 
descendant of Lennox. Another 
earldom of March was created in 
1697 for William Douglas, a 
younger son of the lat duke of 
Queensberry. William, the 3rd 
earl, became the 4th duke of 
Queensberry, but both titles be- 
came extinct on his death in 1810. 
See Queensberry, Duke of. 

March, Roqeb Mortim eu, Eare 
OF (c. 1287-1330). The eldest son 
of Edmund Mortimer, he was made 
viceroy of Ireland 1310, and in 
1321 joined the rebellion of Earl 
Thomas of Lancaster. Ho was 
imprisoned in the Tower, but, ox- 
caping to Franco in 1 324, ho there 
formed a liaison with Edward IPs 
queen, Isabella, with whoso aid ho 
invaded England. Edward was de- 
throned and murdered, Mortimer 
and his paramour becoming the 
actual rulers. In Oct., 1330, 
Edward HI captured thorn in 
Nottingham Castle. Mortimer was 
hanged at Tyburn, Nov. 29, 1330. 

March, Fredric (b. 1897). An 
American film actor. Frederick 
McIntyre Bickol came from Wis- 
consin to make 
his stage debut 
in Baltimore, 
in 1920, and 
played in New 
York the same 
year. Entering 
films in 1928, 
he came to the 
fore in Man- 
slaughter, 1931; 

Fredric March, then Dr. Jekyll 
mencan actor 

showed his talent for character 
playing. He was Browning in The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street ; 
Vronsky in Anna Karenina ; and 
the hero in Anthony Adverse. In 
1944 the part of Mark Twain 
allowed him scope for comedy, and 
he was starred in The Best Years 
of Our Lives, 1947. 



Marchand, Jean Baptiste 
(1803-1934). French soldier. He 
was horn at Thoissey, Aisne, 
Nov. 22, 1803, and entered the 
array in 1883, gaining a com- 
mission in 1880. He explored ex- 
tensively in Africa, 1888-98, and 
in 1898 was in command of the 
small French expedition con- 
cerned in the Fashoda Incident 
{q.v.). He subsequently served 
in China before resigning from the 
ai'iny. Recalled at the outbrealv 
of tlie First Croat War, he was 
given command of a brigade, being 
wounded in Oct., 1914, and again 
in Champagne in 8ept., 1915, when 
leading his troop.s. He w'as pro- 
moted general of division in April, 
1917, and gained a reputation for 
great personal bravery. He died 
Jan. 14, 1934. 
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Marchena. Town of Spain, 
in the prov. of Seville. It is 47 m. 
by rly. E.S.E. of Seville, and is a 

junction on the 
Oordova-Cadiz 
rly. A pictur- 
esque place, with 
decaying Moorish 
fortifications, i t 
has a palace and 
some interesting 
churches, one on 
the site of a 
mosque. T here 
are sulphur springs and baths, and 
a trade in agricultural produce. 
Pop. (1950) 20,326. 

Marches (Fr. marche^ border). 
Term applied to territory about 
the frontiers of adjoining countries, 
and especially to the borderland 
of England and Wales and of Eng- 
land and Scotland. Tiie German 
equivalent is mark. Before the 
final conquest of Wales by Ed- 
ward I the Welsh Marches com- 
prised the greater part of south and 
central Wales, and were held by 
semi -independent English barons 
loiown as lords marchers, or mar- 
quesses. The marches were not 
divided into counties until 1536, 
when the authority of the lords 
marchers was abolished. 

The borderland of England and 
Scotland was divided into the 
western and middle marches, each 
with a governor styled the warden 
of the marches, and a court 
intended to settle by peaceful 
methods the disputes between the 
people on either side of the border 
that had formerly resulted in 
mutual raids and forays. The 
word is also applied in Scotland 
to the borders of burghs and 
estates, and from early times the 
riding of the marches and the 
common-riding was an annual 
custom incumbent upon the bur- 


gesses, in order to maintain their 
1 ‘ights to the common lands and 
prevent the seizure and enclosure 
of these by the feudal barons. 

Marches. A maritime region 
of N.E. Italy, situated between 
the Apennines and the Adriatic. It 
comprises the provs. of Ancona, As- 
coli Piceno, IVIacerata, and Pesaro 
e Urbino. The principal products 
are limestone, sulphur, maize, to- 
bacco, wine, silk, straw-plait, and 
paper. Formerly a papal possess - 
sion, it was annexed in 1800 by 
Vhetor Emmanuel, and later incor- 
porated in the kingdom of Italy. 
Area, 3,742 sq. m. See Ficenum. 

Marches!, Mathilde (1826- 
1913). Teacher of singing. She 
was born at Frankfort-on-Main, 
March 26, 1826, and studied in 
Vienna, and Paris, thereafter 
having considerable success on the 
concert platform. In 1852 she 
married Salvatore Castrone, 
Marchese della Rajata, Palermo, 
who as Salvatore Marchesi be- 
came famous as a baritone singer 
and teacher of singing. With her 
husband, she taught singing at the 
Vienna conservatoire, 1854-61, at 
Cologne, 1865-69, and later settled 
in Paris. Her publications include 
Elcolc do Chant, a series of books of 
Vocalises ; in English, Ten Sing- 
ing Lessons, 1901, and an auto- 
biography, Marchesi and Music, 
1897. She died Nov. 18, 1913. 

Her youngest child, Blanche 
Marchesi, who became the wife of 
Baron Caccamisi, was educated at 
Vienna, Frankfort, and Paris, 
studied singing under her mother, 
and herself began to teach at the 
age of 15. She began her career as 
a singer at Berlin in 1895, singing 
thereafter in opera, oratorio, and 
on the concert platform. 

March Hare, ' Fhe. Character in 
Lewis Carroll’s Alice in Wonder- 
land, where he figures in the 
famous tea-party. The proverb, 
mad as a March hare, has its 
origin in the fact that hares are 
wilder in March, the breeding 
season, than at other seasons. See 
Alice’s Adventures illus. 

Marchieime-au-Pont. Town 
of Belgium, in the prov. of Hain- 
ault. It lies in the Sambre valley, 
m. by rly. W. of Charleroi, and 
is an important centre of the coal, 
iron- working, and engineering in- 
dustries of the Charleroi area. 
Glass also is manufactured. Pop- 
ulation 22,000. 

Marchioness. Feminine of 
marquess {q.v.). The Marchioness 
is the nickname of a character in 
Dickens’s novel The Old Curiosity 
Shop. The ill-used, half-starved 
maid-of -all- work to Sally and 
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Sampson Brass is called the 
Marchioness by Dick Swiveller, 
who teaches her to play cards and 
gives her an interest in life. She 
nurses him through a serious ill- 
ness, and he eventually makes her 
his wife. 

Marcion. Founder of an hereti- 
cal sect known as Marc ionites. He 
lived in the 2nd century, was a son 
of a Vsliop of Sinope, and was in- 
fluenced by Docetic Gnosticism. 
He taught that there was one true 
God, unnameable and invisible ; 
that the world was created by the 
Demiurge, identifiable with the 
Jewish Jahveh ; and that the 


African war. In Dec., 1901, com- 
munication was established be- 
tween Cornwall and Newfoiind- 



Guglielmo Marconi, 
Italian scientist 


land, and a 
rapid advance 
was made in 
m c t h o d s o f 
com m uni ca- 
tion with ships 
at sea. By 
1903 commer- 
cial messages 
were being 
transmitted 
to America by 


wireless. In 1910-11 Marconi in- 


vented a new valve receiver and a 


Devil held an intermediate posi- 
tion between the true God and the 
Demiurge. Christ had not a real 
body, otherwise He would have 
connected Himself with matter, a 
thing essentially evil. The O.T. 
proceeded from the Demiurge. Of 
the N.T. Marcion accepted only 
those parts he regarded as un- 
corrupted by Judaism. He taught 
three baptisms for sin, believed in 
transmigration, denied the re- 
surrection of the body, and advo- 
cated extreme asceticism. Tertul- 
lian wrote five books against him. 

Marcomanni. Teutonic tribe 
that flourished in the first cen- 
turies of the Christian era. The 
name means men of the border or 
mark. Under their king Maro- 
boduus, who promoted Roman 
civilization, they extended their 
domiiiions from the neighbourhood 
of Ratisbon (Regensburg) to 
Bohemia and Moravia. They 
shared in the great struggle with 
the Romans, known sometimes as 
the Marcomannic War, which 
lasted from 167 to 180, when Com- 
moduB bought them off. They 
were afterwards absorbed by the 
Bavarians. 

Marconi, Guglielmo, Mar- 
quis (1874-1937). Italiin scien- 
tist and inventor. Born near 
Bologna, Italy, April 25, 1874, of 
Italian and Irish parents, and edu- 
cated at the university there, he 
became interested in the discover- 
ies by Hertz regarding the possi- 
bility of wave transmission. He 
improved existing attempts to 
make use of the Hertzian waves, 
notably in the Onesti and Branly 
coherers, and carried out experi- 
ments in 1895-96. Then he sub- 
mitted his inventions to the British 
government. In 1897 the Marconi 
Wireless Telegraph Company was 
founded, and in 1899 signals were 
transmitted across the English 
Channel. Marconi developed a 
military transmitting and receiv- 
ing set which was used successfully 
by the British army in the S. 


new detector, developed a duplex 
system of transmission, and instal- 
led his apparatus in most large 
ocean-going liners. 

During the First Great War lu^ 
was in charge of all radio opera- 
tions for his government, and in- 
troduced radio dircction-findiug, 
whereby the position of a station- 
ary or moving transmitter could bo 
plotted and fixed by listening 
stations. In 1917 he went to Ameri- 
ca as member of an Italian mission, 
and in 1919 was a delegate to the 
Paris peace conference, signing 
treaties with Austria and Bulgaria. 

While experimenting with short 
waves in 1924, ho invented the 
beam system for long-range trans- 
mission which eventually was 
adopted for the British post office 
radio telegraphy services to 
Canada, S. Africa, India, and Aus- 
tralia. In 1934 he introduced an 
ultra-short wave device to enable 
ships to enter and clear port in 
dense fog. 

Until the advent of fascism, 
Marconi took little interest in 
politics, but in 1923 ho joined the 
fascist party and, becoming a 
close friend of Mussolini, was ap- 
pointed a member of tlio grand 
council and in 1929 a marquis. 
During the Abyssinian war he was 
an ardent propagandist. In 1905 
he had married B ‘atrice O’Brien, 
daughter of Lord Inchiquin ; the 
union was dissolved in 1927, when 
he married Countess Bczi-Scali. 
Marconi’s numerous scientific hon- 
ours included a share of the Nobel 
prize for physics in 1909, the Albert 
medal of the Royal Society, and 
the Kelvin medal. Ho was made 
honorary G.C.V.O. in 1914 and an 
Italian senator in 1915. (!o 7 Lsulf 
M., Masterof Space, B. L. Jacob and 
D. N. B. Collier, 1935 ; M., The 
Man and his Wireless, 0. E. 
Dunlop, 1937. 

Marconi Inquiry. Political 
incident of 1913. It arose from 
the British government’s proposed 
contract with the Marconi Co. for 


th(‘ building of a chain of Fnipire 
windess stations. Rumours spread 
that niemb(‘rs of tlu* government 
W(‘r(‘ financially inicu'csti'd in th(‘ 
company. Sir Rufus Isaacs (latm* 
Lord Rc'ading), attornoy-gi'ncral, 
and Hiu-bert (later Lord) Samuel, 
p.m.g., brought a libed action 
against a Paris newspa-peu*, which 
withdi'c‘w its dmrgi's when it was 
shown that. th(‘H(' minisU'rs had 
diudt only in share's in tlu' Ameri- 
can Marconi Co. A seh'cfc commit- 
tee was af)point('d by ilu' govt, 
and by parlianu'nt to impiin' into 
the matter. The Marconi Co. witli- 
dri'w from the contract in whi(di, 
however, tlu^ committiH^ could find 
nothing reflecting against the 
government’s inti'grity. lint a 
minority report eriti<!iz('d the 
conduct not only of tlu^ atf.oriu'y- 
general and tludp.m.g., but of the 
chancellor of the (‘xidieipuM- (1). 
Lloyd G('org(d and tlu' govi'rnment 
chief whip (the Master of Elibard<), 
who had also (h'alt in the Anuu’i- 


ean eompany’s share's. After a 
deliate thc! house' aeceqite'd e^x^u’es- 
sions of regret from tlu' ministers. 

Marcus Aurelius (121-189). 
Roman e'lnperor I (i I- 1 80. Marcus 


Annuls v e'rns, who, as tlu' adeipk^d 
seiii of tlu' emi- 
peror Antoni- 
nus Pius, horei 
the': name) of 
Marcus Aure- 
lius Antoninus, 
is regarde'd as 
r('])r('S ('ll ting 
the' perfect 

ideal ol the Marous Aurelius, 
highest pre- Roman emperor 
Christian con- 



ee)ption of cliaraeU'r. Drawn from 
the study of Stoie pluloseijiliy to dis- 
charge the functions of thc Platonie! 
philoHOf)her-king as ruler of the 
eiviliz('(l world, he loyally ('X('rt(‘d 
lumst'lf t.o the ut,l,erine)Ht. 

Unlike Antonimis Pius, he was 
not to enjoy pc'aeie. In the East 
the Parthians tell upon his borth'rs. 
Thither in U>1 he se'ut his young 
colleague Vewus. The Parthians 
were be'aten, not hy the' ineuipable 
Mcrus, but by Avidins (Cassius. 
Across the Rhine and the Danube, 
Germans and Dacians rose in rc'- 
volt, and It-aly itself was smitten 
with p '.stilenee'. To apix'ase the 
gods, ollVnded by the deeay of 
religion, Marcus enaeb'd soie'inn 
piirificat'ons and interce'^ssioiis. Hia 
liand fell heavily upon the* Christ- 
ians, to whose (loctriiu's the* wrath 
of Heaven was in part attri- 
bute'd. Then in 1()8, though ho 
had no experience in war, he as 
a matter of duty placed himself 
with Verus at the* lu-ad of the 
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legions. Without a])parent reason 
the tribes of the upper Danube 
made their submission, witliout 
striking a blow. ’ But the submis- 
sion had been only teinporai’y. 
From this time, on one frontier 
oranother, Marcus, whose colleague 
died in 109, was summoned to 
suppress barbarian risings, and 
even a rebellion raised in 175 by 
Avidius Cassius in the east. 

The emperor’s campaigns were 
conducted conscientiously and suc- 
cessfully, though without any 
remarkable display of military 
talent ; the most notable event 
was a famous battle in which his 
legions were saved from destruc- 
tion by an extraordinary storm 
which created a j)anic among the 
opposing forces — a storm variously 
attributed to the })rayers of a 
Christian legion, and to the virtues 
of the emperor. In victory Mjitcus 
displayed an unfailing magna- 
nimity ; but his victories were won 
at the cost of (lonccssions, which 
permitted large nunibers of bar- 
barians to settle in Roman terri- 
tory, and greatly hasteiKHl the 
tendency to multiply the bar- 
bariaai coniingtuits in Roman 
armies. His \\(‘akn(^sM found unfor- 
tunate e.\pr(‘ssion in his blindiu'ss 
to the vicc^.s of his son and suc- 
cessor, Commodus, and possibly of 
his wife Faustina, though her 
character has been variously 
judged. Marcus died on March 17, 
180, at the dose of a sucecssful, hut 
by no means conclusive, eami)aign 
in the regions of the upper Danube. 
Apart from his great and uiuion- 
gcnial work as emperor and the 
nobility of bis puhlie life, Marcus 
won a permanent phu^e in the afFoc- 
tion of all pious and contemplative 
souls by placing on record hi.s Medi- 
1 aliens, the noble thoughts of a 
spirit pure aiul sineere. Comnlt 
Lives, E. Renan, Eng. trans. W. 
Hutchinson, 1904 ; C. (j. Dove, 
1930; b’. H. Hayward, 1935. 


Mar del Plata. 

The Brighton of 
Argentina, in the 
prov. of Buenos 
Aires. Near Cape 
Corrientes, and 
230 m. S.E. of 
Buenos Aires, it 
is visited in the 
summer season 
by 500,000 people. 

It has many fine 
hotels, and other 
a 1 1 r a c t i 0 n s in- 
clude the casino, 
liahing, golf, polo, 
and hor.se racing. 

Pop. cst. 85,000. 

Mardi Gras. Festival held on 
Shrove Tuesday in Paris. The festi- 
val, which has been long estab- 
lished, derives its name from the 
fat ox which is led in procession 
through the streets of Paris on that 
day, follo'wed by the triumphal car 
of a child, nicknamed the king of 
butchers. A similar festival is held 
in Italy, and in New Orleans, 
U.R.A. Bee. Carnival ; Lent. 

MardonixLS (d. 479 b.g.). Per- 
sian general and .son-in-law of 
DariuH the Great, king of Persia. 
He commanded the first expedition 
against Greece, but his land forces 
siilTereil heavily at the hands of 
the Thracians, while his fleet was 
almost wholly lost in a storm. 
In the second Persian expedition 
under Xerxes, Mardonius acted as 
lieutenant to the king, and was 
left behind after the defeat at 
Salamis with an army of 300,000 
men. He was defeated and .slain 
at Plataoa in 479 b.c. 

Marduk. City god of Babylon. 
When an Amorite dynasty, in the 
19th century b.c., established the 
supremacy of Babylon, Marduk 
appropriated the prerogatives of 
ohler Eumcrian gods, especially 
Enlil. His worship was centred in 
the E.sagila temple at Babylon, 
wdiore also his consort Sarpani* 

turn was wor- 
shipped. Origin- 
ally the vernal 
sun, ho became 
lord of life, light, 
war, magic, and 
healing. In Neo- 
Babylonian times 
he was often 
called Bel, “ the 
Lord.” 

Mare Clausum 

(Lat., closed sea). 
Name of a book 
written by John 
Selden in 1636. 
In 1609 Grotius 
had written his 
Mare Liberum 


View oS the loch and islands, £iom 

near Talladale 

(free sea), in which he attempted 
to show that all men have the right 
to use the seas freely. To this Hel- 
den replied that the English nation 
had special rights in the narrow 
seas that engirdle the British Isles. 
The latter doctrine has been aban- 
doned, and territorial waters are 
now restricted to a three-mile limit 
from the shore. 

Maree, Loch or lake of Scot- 
land. In the county of Ross and 
Cromarty, it is about 21 ra. W. of 
Kingwall. Fringed for much of its 
circuit with lofty mountains, it 
forms one of the most magnificent 
pieces of scenery in ^Simtland. The 
lake is 134 m. long, has a breadth 
varying from m. to 2 m., and 
covers II sq. ni. 

Maremma. Former marsh 
land of Tuscany, Italy. A coassta] 
tract on the Tyrrhenian Eea, it 
extends from Piombino to Orbe- 
tcllo and penetrates inland to a 
depth of from 15 m. to 20 m. Well 
drained in ancient times, it w^as 
prosperous until the underground 
canals fell into disrepair, and in 
spite of recent attempts at re- 
clamation, it long remained a 
malarious forsaken district, until 
under the fascist lAgime it was 
drained onee more. 

Mareugo. Village of N. Italy. 
It lies S. <)1 the Po, 2 in. S.E. of Ales- 
sandria, It is famous for the battle, 
one of Napoleon’s greatest vic- 
tories, fought between the French 
and the Austrians, Juno 14, 1800. 

The Austrian army in N. Italy, 
in the spring of 1800, w-aa about 
100,000 strong, but it was divided, 
only a portion watching for a 
I'i’rcnch advance. Napoleon as- 
sembled his army of 40,000 men in 
Switzerland, led it secretly across 
the S. Bernard, and on June 2 
entered Milan, tlxus cutting olT the 
Austrians from their homeland. 
His next move was to find the 
enemy, but his information was 
not very accurate, and a good part 
of his force was scattered in search 




Maree, Scotland. 
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when the Austrians, under Count 
Melas, advanced from Alessandria 
to Marengo, where was the main 
French army. 

The French, outnumbered, put 
up a stout fight when the Austrians 
advanced across the Eormida. 
They were forced, however, to re- 
treat, and were falling back rapidly 
when at 11 a.m. Napoleon arrived. 
The rearward movement was con- 


The line occupied a series of wadi 
(watercourse, usually dry) edges 
and hillocks across the plain from 
the coast near Zarat to the Mat- 
mata hills, among which it ended. 
After the defeat of Fram^e in June, 
1940, the Italians took possession 
of it, and altered it as far as pos- 
sible to make it defensible against 
attack from the W. When the 
Germans and Italians were retreat- 


lecUirer in philosophy ; and he 
was its rector from 192S until his 
death, Feb. 18, 1943. He held a 
readership in social anthropology, 
and during 1913-18 was ])re.sidcnt 
of the Folklore So(aely. MaretFs 
province was anlhropology in rela- 
tion to philosophy, and ho showed 
their connexion in The IJirtli of Re- 
ligion, 1909; Psychology and 
Folklore, 1920; The HiiTusion of 


tinued, on the whole in good order, 
and the Austrians about 3 p.m. re- 
garded the battle as won. But sud- 
denly came a change. Recalled by 
Napoleon, Desaix and his division 
reached the field and an attack 
was organized. All the available 
guns were brought into action. 
Desaix advanced from Marengo, 
while the cavalry charged on the 
right flank of the enemy. The xAus- 
trians soon broke ancl tied. The 
French lost about 4,000 men, in- 
cluding Desaix ; the Austrians 
about 9,000 ; the main conse- 


ing before the British 8th army in 
1942-43, a good deal of work was 
put into strengthening it. The 
strongest part of the line ended 
some 10 m. from the coast, from 
which point to the sea the natural 
difficulties of the country had 
simply been strengthened by occa- 
sional pillboxes, barbed wire, and 
minefields. 

After the capture of Mt‘deninc, 
Feb. IS. 1943, Montgomery pansod 
until the middle of March U) 
build up his forces. Rommel had 
gone back sick to Germany, and 


Cull lire, H)27. An engaging auto- 
biograjihy, A Jm'seynian at Ox- 
ford, appeared in 19-11. 

Margam. Part of the bor. of 
Port Talbot', (flam, Wales. It is a 
coal-mining e(‘n('r(\ and has a steel- 
works, hu’gi'st in Fnropo when 
opened in 1951. N(uir by is Margam 
Ablxy, n'sidmiec' of the Talbot 
family until 1921 ; it contained 
some magnineent works of art. 
In file jiark is a, (umsei-vatory over 
300 ft. long, (‘onlnining a splendid 
eollecliori of orang(% lemon, and 
otluu' Iri'es. ft stands near the 


quence of the victory was the ces- the German- Italian army, now 
sion of N. Italy to France. See occupying the Mareth line, was 
Napoleon. under the command of the Italian 

Maxe Nostrum (Lat. our sea), general Giovanni Messe, who, de- 
Term used by the Romans for the termined as ho told his troops to 
Mediterranean Sea when they were show “ those German swine who 
masters of the countries bordering retreat that we can fight better 
it. Before the Second Great War than they,” put up a stubborn de- 
Mussolini in his propagandist fence. The enemy W'as, however, 
speeches expressed his intention of driven from his outposts on the S. 
making the Mediterranean an of the wadi Zigzau, which formed 
Italian lake, or mare nostrum, as- a natural anti-tank ditch before 
suring the people that no enemy the line, during the nights of March 
force would be allowed to exist 16 and 17. The main attack began 
there or to traverse it in the event on March 20. The wadi was con- 
of war. quered, but there the advance was 

Mare’s-tail(HOTwmOTri{/ari5). held. In the meantime Gen. Frey- 
Aquatic perennial herb of the berg (<7.^;.) w'as leading a column of 


family Haloragaceae. It is a na 

tive of temperate and 

cold regions of the N. 

hemisphere. It has a 

stout rootstock which j 

creeps in lakes and 

ponds, sending up 

slender, many -jointed 

stems, closely invested 

with whorls of slender 

leaves. The minute ; 

flowers are green, wi th 

red anthers but no 

Mares’ tails is a 
. , , leaves oi tj] 

term popularly ap- 


Mare’s-tail. Stems and 
leaves of this aquatic plant 


British and French armour, Now 
^ Zealand and Greek 

t infantry, round the 
Axis right flank 
through the desert t o 
the W. of the Mat- 
mata hills. Moving 
with great speed, t his 
column rcaclicci El 
, Hamma, some 35 m. 
N.W. of Mareth, 20 
ra. W. of Gabes, on 
March 27, capturing 
CL j violent light- 

quaSo^la^ ‘"S two days lat or. 

To escape encircle- 


plied to high cirrus cloud when it ment Messe abandoned the Mareth 
appears in tut’ts. See Cloud. line on March 28 and retreated 

Mareth Line. System of de- rapidly beyond Gabes to the wadi 
fences some 20 m. long constructed Akarit. See North Africa Gam- 
in Tunisia by the French between paigns. 

the First and Second Great Wars Marett, Robert Ranulph 
as a defence against possible (1866-1943). British anthropolo- 
Italian attack from the E., Tunisia gist. A Jerseyman, born June 13, 
being one of the French possessions 1866, he was educated in the island 
vociferously claimed by Mussolini, at Victoria College, and at Balliol, 
It took its name from the town of Oxford. In 1891 Exeter Collef^e’ 
Mareth through which it passed. Oxford, elected him fellow and 


mins of a (fist ere, ian abbey, 
founded in 1147. Margam churcji, 
(ledica'ted to tbo Virgin Mary and 
restored in llu^ 1 9th ei'iitury, was 
originally the ahbey ehureh! Mar- 
gam Hill Is about 800 ft. high. 

Margaret. Fmniuini^ (lliristian 
name. It is d(U’iv('d through the 
Greece from a Ik'rsian word mean- 
ing a pc'arl. Very pojmlar in most 
Fiiropi'an countries, it ha-s many 
vaT'iants, among tliiun Maagarita, 
MargU(a’it(% and tihn many forms 
ol' Margery or Marjorii^ 

Margari't was long a popular 
name for iirinci^ssc's in England, 
Scotland, ami KramH^. In Uiddition 
to those noticed separaiicly, men- 
tion may b(' madt^ of HenVy Ifl’s 
daughter Margan'i (1240-75), who 
marrii'd Alexandiu* 111 of Scot- 
land, Dec. 26, 1251, and through 
her daughter, anotJier Margaret, 
was the grandmoiluu’ of the Maid 
of Norway ; of Edwa^rd Fs second 
wife, Margaret (r, 1282-1318), 

daughter of Philip HI of Franco; 
of James I of Scotland’s daughter 
Margaret (c. 1425-1445), who mar- 
ried Louis XI of Fnuice, in 1436, 
both being cihildrmi ; slio is the 
fu'ineess who is said to have kissed 
the sleeping poet, Alain Charticr; 
and of James III of Scotland’s 
wife Margaret (d. 1480), daughter 
of Christian I, king of Denmark. 
Another was the countess of Rich- 
mond and Derby, and the raotlier 
of Henry VIX, Tlu‘ daughter of the 
duke of Somers(‘t, she was the 
benefactress who is immortalised 
at Oxford and Cambridge as Lady 
Margaret. 

Margaret (o. 1045-93). Saint 
and Scottish queen. The daughter 
of Edward, a son of the English 
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king, Edmund Ironside, she was 
born in exile, probably iu H ungary. 
Her father died young, and the 
princess, having returned to Eng- 
land with her brother Edgar Athc- 
ling, took refuge with the king of 
Scots. About 10(57 she was mar- 
ried at Dunfermline to King Mal- 
colm III. In Nov., 1003, her hus- 
band and eldest son were killed in 
battle with the English, and on 
the Kith the (pieen dic'd in Edin- 
burgh. Throe of her .sons, Edgar. 
Alexander I, and David 1, beeame 
kings of Scotland. Margaret won 
great esteem in Scotiland by her 
charity and pic'ty. She wa.s canon- 
ised in 1250 ; her festival is Nov. 1(5 
in Scotland, June 10 elsewhere. 

Margaret (1430-82). Queen of 
Henry VI of England, known as 
Margaret of Anjou. Born March 
23, 1430, the daughter of Hene of 
Anjou, duke of Lorraine and f.itu- 
lar king of Sicily and Jerusalem, 
she wa.s married to Henry at Titcdn 
field Abbey in A{)ril, 1445. Her 
friendship with the Do la Poles 
made her many enemies, and she 
made her position more diiliciult 
by interference in politics and 
her association with Somerset 
against Richard of York. In 1453 
her son Edward was l)orn, and 
during the lit of madneas which 
attacked her husband 1453-55, 
Margaret did her utmost to tliwart 
York. The Wars ol the* Ro.s('.s 
broke out, and after a aeries of de- 
feats and victories, ending in tin' 
second battle of St. Albans, 14(51. 
she retired to France. Allied to 
Warwick, she returned to England, 
and after her defeat of Tewkes- 
bury, 1471, was mad(j prisoner. 
Liberated after five years, she re- 
turned to France, and died April 
25, 1482. kSee Henry VI ; Roses, 
Wars of the ; conmlt Life, M, A. 
Hookham, 1872. 

Margaret (1283-90). Queen of 
Scotland, called the Maid of 
Norway, The daughter of Eric II 
of Norway, and Margaret, claughtcT 
of Alexander III of Scotland, she 
was dcelarc'd heir to the Scottish 
throne in 1284. In 128(5 her grand- 
father was killed and she became 
nominally queen. She remained in 
Norway until 1290, when, a mar- 
riage having been arranged be- 
tween her and the future English 
king, Edward II, she was sent to 
Scotland, but died on arriving at 
Orkney in Sept, 

Margaret (1489-1541). Queen 
of Scotland. Eldest daughter of 
Henry VII of England, she was 
born Nov. 29, 1489. In Aug., 1503, 
after protracted discussions about 
policy and dowry, she was married 
to James IV of Scotland, this being 




Margaret, British princess, younger 
sister of Queen Elizabeth II 


the alliance which led to the union 
of England and Scotland under 
Jamc.s VI. In 1513 her husband 
was killed at the battle of Flodden, 
and Mfirgiirct became regent for 
her child .lames V. In 1514 .she 
maiTied Archibald Douglas, carl of 
Angu.s. The regency, was taken 
from the queen, who sought refuge 
in England. For a time she re- 
mained there, now trying to get a 
divorce from her husband, but soon 
she wa.s again in Scotland, active 
in the intercst.s of her son. The 
divorce obtained, in 1527 she mar- 
ried Henry Stewart, who was made 
Lord Moth veil. She died at 
Methven Castle, Oct. 18, 1541. 

Margaret (1353-1412), Queen 
of Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 
The daughter of Valdemar IV of 
Denmark, she was married at the 
age of ten to Haakon VI of Nor- 
way On his death, 1380, she be- 
came queen of that country and on 
the death of her son Olaf, 1387, be- 
came queen of Denmark as well. 
Shortly after she was invited by 
some of the Swedish nobles to ac- 
cept their crown ; this she did, her 
army defeating the Swedes under 
King Albert in 1389. By the union 
arranged at Kalmar, the three 
Scandinavian kingdoms were 
brought under one rule, which Mar- 
garet continued to exercise until 
her death, Oct. 28, 1412. Consul' 
Margaret of Denmark, M. Hill, 1898. 

Margaret oh MARGUEHfTE. 
(1553-1(515). Queen of Erance. 
Marguerite do Valois, daughter of 
Henry II and Catherine do’ Me- 
dici, born May 14, 1553, in 1572 
was married to Henry of Navarre, 
afterwards Henry IV, the cere- 
mony being marked by the mas- 
sacre of S. Bartholomew. She was 
diyorced in 1699 ap,d dji^d in Paris, 


March 27, 1615. Cultured and 
beautiful, yet licentious and ex- 
travagant, Margaret had several 
lovers. She wrote poems and some 
Memoirs (English translation, Vio- 
let Pane, 1892). She is La Rein© 
Margot of romance. 

Margaret (b. 1930). British 
princess. The second daughter of 
King George VI and his consort 
Elizabeth, she ivas born at Glamis 
Castle, Aug. 21, 1930, and chris- 
tened Margaret Rose. She is next 
in the line of succession to the 
throne after her sister Queen 
Elizabeth II and the latter’s issue. 



Margaret of 
Angoul§me 


Margaret or Marguerite (1492 
-1549). French pritK'osH. Margaret 
of Angouleme was the daughter of 
Charles of 
Orleans a n cl 
the 0 1 d e 1 
sister o I 
Francis I. Born 
at Angouleme, 

April 11, 1492, 
she married in 
1509 Charles, 
duke of Alen- 
9011, and after 
li i 8 death, 

Henry king of Navarre. She died 
Sept 21, 1549, leaving a daughter, 
Jeanne, who became the mother 
of Henry IV. Margaret is best 
known for her interest in literature. 
Her court was the resort of poets 
and she herself wrote poems. Her 
best-known work is the Hept- 
ameron, stories on the fines of 
Boccaccio’s masterpiece. Her niece 
another Marguerite (1523-74), 
daughter of Francis I, was also 
known for her interest in litera- 
ture. She married Emmanuel 
Philibert, duke of Savoy. See 
Women and Men of the French 
Renaissance, E. Sichel, 1901. 

Margaret (1446-1503). Duchess 
of Burgundy. The daughter of 
Richard, duke of York, and the 
sister of Edward TV, she was born 
at Fotheringay, May 3, 1446. On 
July 3, 14(58, she was married at 
Damme to Charles, afterwards duke 
of Burgundy. In the Netherlands 
Margaret was a staunch friend to 
her brother and hia cause, and 
during her long widowhood (1477- 
1503) her interest in English affairs 
was continuous. She aided Edward 
to recover his throne in 1470, and 
after the succession of Henry Vll 
never ceased in her attempts to 
overthrow him. 

Margaret (1522-80). Duchess 
of Parma, and regent of the Netl;i- 
erlands. A natural daughter of the 
emperor Charles V, in 1533 she 
married Alessandro d©' Medici, 
duke of Florence and after his 
death, Ottavio Farnese, duke of 
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Parma, A capable and fearless 
woman, when Philip II gave her 
fche regency of the Netherlands, in 
1559, she showed herself a strong 
and intelligent ruler, but she was 
unable to cope with the revolt 
which broke out in 1566, and in 
1567 she retired to Italy. 

Margarine (Gr. mar gar on, 
pearl). Name of an edible fatty 
food, defined by the Butter and 
Margarine Act, 1907, as ' ‘any article 
of food, whether mixed with butter 
or not, which resembles butter and 
IS not milk-blended butter.” Other 
enactments limit the proportion of 
butter in margarine to 10 p.c., and 
the water to 16 p.c. To comply 
with the requirements of the Food 
and Drugs Act, 1938, and the 
Emergency Laws (Transitional 
Provisions) Act, 1946, margarine 
when expossed for sale must be 
labelled with the name, and the 
outside wrapper must show the 
word margarine in letters as large 
as any others. Margarine for table 
use is usually enriched in vitamins 
up to 450-550 I.U.s vitamin A 
and 90 I.U.s vitamin D per oz. 
{See Irradiation ; Irradiation of 
Foodstuffs.) 

The margarine industry owes its 
origin to a prize offered in 1867 by 
Napoleon III tor an artificial but- 
ter substitute which should con- 
form as closely as possible physi- 
cally and chemically with butter, 
but which would be cheaper and 


hard (hydrogenated) fats and soft 
oils made possible by hydrogenisa- 
tion, whereby liquid oils can be 
hardened to a solid white fat by 
the action of hydrogen. Thus a 
hard white fat is obtained from 
whale oil. 

Relative proportions of animal 
and vegetable fats used depend 
upon the quality and texture 
desired, and upon the price, animal 
fats being generally more expen 
sive. The vegetable fats undergo 
a purification which renders them 
tasteless, odourless, and colourless. 
The milk used is either fresh - 
skimmed or separated ; it is intro- 
duced to impart the butter flavour 
and to emulsify the fats. Powdered 
milk is sometimes used instead 
of liquid milk. Flavour is en- 
hanced by the addition of butyric 
and other cultures. In Great Bri- 
tain a small quantity of colouring 
matter is added, but in some coun- 
tries this is prohibited, and mar- 
garine is white. To its original col- 
our it is sometimes stated that it 
owes its name. 

Manufacture begins in an emul- 
sifying machine known as the mar- 
garine churn, in w'hich the rnilk, 
melted fats, and vitamin A and D 
concentrates are agitated at a 
strictly controlled temperature 
until an emulsion is formed. This 
must then be chilled, crystallised, 
kneaded, blended, and automatic- 
ally weighed and wrapped. 



Margate, Kent. Harbour, pier, and promenade ot this S.B.-coasfc resort. Its 
lighthouse was destroyed by high seas early in 1953 


keep better. The prizewinner in 
1869, a French chemist, M^ge- 
Mouries. worked out a manufactur- 
ing process in which fresh beef fat 
was digested with a weak alkaline 
solution in the presence of pepsin. 
The resulting mixture, cooled, 
churned with milk, and pressed 
was sold in Paris as oleo-margarine. 

After 1910 vegetable oils and 
fats, €.g. those derived trom coco- 
nut, palm kernel, ground-nut, 
cottonseed, soya bean, kapok, 
maize, and sunflower, gradually 
replaced the exclusive use of 
animal fats. 

A more recent development is the 
blending in coiTect proportions of 


In Great Britain the margarine 
industry is principally centred in 
the Thames and Mersey districts. 

Margarita. Island in the 
Caribbean Sea, belonging to Vene- 
zuela. It lies off the N.E. coast of 
Venezuela, and with several adja- 
cent islands forms the state of 
Nueva Esparta. Its length is 4-1: m 
and its breadth varies from 5 m 
to 20 m. Composed of two moun- 
tainous portions connected by a 
low isthmus, its highest point is 
over 4,000 ft. in alt. The capital 
is Asuncion (^.w.), and the chief port 
is Pampatar, with a fair harbour. 
The strait of Margarita, winch 
separates the island from the 


coast of Venezuela, is about 19 m. 
across. Margarita was discovered 
by Christopher Columbus in 1498. 
Pop. 70 000 It is famous for its 
pearl fi.shories and hand-made 
straw hats. It also exports fruit- 
and tobacco. 

Margate. Mun. borough, water- 
ing-place, and seaport of Kent. In 
the isle of Thanot, it is 15 m. N.E. 

from ( lariterhury 
and 74 I'rom Lon- 
don, with three 
fly. stations. It 
is also connected 
with London by 
regular steam- 
boat and road 

Margate arms services. It 

is a member of 
the Cinque port of Dover, but is 
chiefly known as a pleasure resort, 
the air being remarkably bracing. 
It has a jetty, a pier, a theatre, 
winter gardens, good sands, and a 
fine esplanade. The ehief church is 
S. John the Baptist, of which some 
of the original Norman work re- 
mains. Holy Trinity eliureh was 
destroyed (luring aii air raid in the 
kSccond Great W'ar ; its tower, left 
standing for some y('ars, was 
eventually demolished.* Dane Park 
is a public phsasure ground. flJic 
borough includes (he townships of 
Wcstgate-on-8ea and Birtihinglon. 
The E, end of tluj town is (lalled 
Clifionville, and the (^ent,raJ area 
Westbrook. 

The town lias an internal trans- 
port sysl.cm, organ iz(‘d by the E. 
Kent Road Car Co., which main- 
tains bus connexions with Broad- 
stairs, Ramsgate, and ot.her places 
of iniorest in Unimd, and E. Kent. 
Margate was originally a fishing 
village and a small port. Towards 
1800 it became a watering-])laee ; 
in 1857 it was made a borough. 
Pop. (1951) 42,512. 

Margaux. 4\nvn of Fraru^e, in 
the dept, of (hronde. It is 10 m. N, 
of Bordeaux, with which it is con- 
nected by rly. On t-he W. shon^ o( 
the Gironde estuary, it is noted for 
itsMedoc wines. Pop. (1954) 1,307. 

Margessou, Henry David 
Reoinald Maroes.son, Ist Vis- 
count (b. 1890). Britisli fxilitician. 
Educated at Harrow and Magda- 
lene College, ( -am bridge, he was 
elected Unionist M.P. for Upton 
division of West Ilam, 1922, and 
for Rugby, 1924. A junior lord of 
the treasury, 1926-29 and 1931, he 
was made parliamentary secretary 
to the treasury and government 
chief whip in 1931. The strictness 
of his disciplinary practic.e in the 
latter capacity aroused some re- 
sentment and c!riti(5ism, and w'as 
occasionally che object of scorn 
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among the opposition. Created a 
privy councillor in 1933, Mar 
gesson was secretary of state for 
war 1940-42. He was created a 
viscount in 1942. 

Marghilan or Maroiolan. A 
town of Uzbek S.8.K. in Ferghana 
region. Tt is 8 m. N.N.W. o! 
Ferghana town, and has been a 
silk spinning and weaving centre 
since the 10th century. It is the 
traditional burial-place of Alex- 
ander the Great. Pop. (est.) 
45,000. 

Marginal Theory. In econ- 
omics, the theory that the in- 
dividual’s ideas concerning value, 
and hence the desirability of 
economic action, are determined 
by the margin or the next incre- 
ment. The marginal utility of h 
commodity at any time to a 
person, that is, the subjective 
value of it to him, depends on his 
ideas concerning an additional 
increment. The marginal demand 
price is the amount that ho is 
piat willing to pay to obtain an 
additional increment. The mar- 
ginal production of any com- 
modity is that which is just 
pi'ofitable t.n cert-ain producers at 
a stated price. The business man 
tries to ensure that the marginal 
revenue from extra business shall 
exceed the marginal costs, 'rhe 
higher the [irice for a commodity, 
the lower is the margin of produc- 
tion ; on the other hand, a higher 
price raise.«i the marginal demand, 
that is, excludes those who were 
previously just willing to buy. 

Margrave (Ger. Markgmf). 
German title meaning (‘ount of 
the maren, or b(u*d(sr, correspond- 
ing to marquess. It was at first 
applied undor Charlemagne to 
governors of frontfer distriets. 
The word, which soon lost its 
original meaning, was long used 
as a secondary title by German 
sovereign princes, The feminine 
form is margravine. 

Marguerite. Name applied 
by florists to several plants of the 
family Cornpoaitae. Originally 
belonging to the daisy {BelUs 
perenniii), and sometimes used 
for the ox-eye daisy (Ohrymn- 
Ihemum, leucantJiemum), it is more 
generally applied in gardens to 0. 
fruteffcens^ 

Marguerite de Valois. See 

M argaret (1553-1615). 

Margueritte. Name of two 
brothers, Paul (1860--1918) and 
Victor (1866-1942), French authors 
who achieved particular success in 
collaboration. Paul, born at 
Laghouat, Algeria, Feb. 1, 1860, 
who entered the ministry of 
instruction as a clerk, in 1884 


published Mon 
Pere, embody- 
ing his father’s 
letters. His 
first novel, 
Tons Qiiatre, 
1 8 8 5, was 
f o 1 1 0 w e d by 
Amants, 1889, 
and Ma Grande, 
1891. Souv- 
enirs de Jeim- 
esse appeared 1906-08; La Flarnmo 
in 1 909. H e died at Hossegor, near 
Cap Breton, Landes, Dec. 30, 1918. 

In collaboration Paul and Victor 
firoduced Le I^arictaire, 1896 ; Le 
Carnaval de Nice. 1897 ; Une 
Fpoque, four vols. of striking 
stories of the Franco-Prussian 
U’’ar ; and a number of other 
novels, most of them historical. 
Victor’s be.st- known work on his 
own was La Gar^onne, 1919 ; ho 
published a life of Briand in 1932. 

Mari. Ancient city of Meso- 
potamia, on the r. Fuphrates near 
its junction with the Khabur. 
French archaeologists working on 
the site Tell el flariri, found fine 
Sumerian statues and successive 
building remains including houses, 
temples, and the great frescoed 
palace of Zimrilim, ruler of Mari 
at the zenith of its prosperity. 
3’he palace archive, many thous- 
ands of tablets referred to today 
as the Mari Letters shed miurh 
light on the period between n. 
1800 and 1760 u.c. when Mari was 
first a province of old Assyria 
and then an independent and 
powerful kingdom. Ziinri Urn’s city 
was destroyed c. 1760 b.c. by 
Hammurabi {q^v.) of Babylon. 
Con, full Mari, une ville perdue, 
A. Parrot, 1948. 

Mari. A.W.S.R. of the R.S.F.S.R., 
in cast European Russia, It is 
bordered by Gorky and Kirov 
regions and Tatar and Chuvash 
A.S.S.R.s. Yoshkar-Ola is the 
capital. The Volga crosses it in 
the S.W. and forms part of its 
southern boundary ; it is drained 
also by the Vetluga and other 
tributaries of the Volga. Forests 
of fir, pine, and a few deciduous 
trees cover 60 p.c. of its area of 
8,900 sq. m. ; lumbering, saw- 
milling, and other woodworking 
are the chief occupations. There 
is some agriculture in the N.B. 
About half the pop. (est. 600,000) 
are of Mari stock, a Finno-Ugric 
people, 44 p.c. Russian, the rest 
Tartars, Udmurts, etc. Mari was 
made an autonomous region 1920. 
an autonomous republic 1936. 

Maria Christina. Name of 
two queens of ISpain usually called 
Christina (q.v,). 


Mariamne (d. 28 b.c.). Second 
wife of Herod I, the Great, and 
grand-daughter of Hyreanus H. 
She was put to death by Herod in 
a fit of jealousy. She is the subject 
of tragedies by Alexandre Hardy, 
1610; and Voltaire, 1724. 

Marianne Islands. Archi- 
pelago of the N.W, Pacific Ocean, 
also called Marianas or Ladrones. 
They lie N. of the Carolines anrl 
about 1,500 m. E. of the Philip- 
pines. Those to the N. are 
mountainous and uninhabited ; 
those to the 8. are flat and low- 
lying, the chief being Guam {q.v.). 
which w'as ceded by Spain to the 
U.S.A. in 1898, Saipan, Tinian, 
and Rofa. The climate is warm 
and moist, and the islands produce 
rice, maize, cotton, sugar, tobacco, 
and coffee. They were discovered 
by Magellan in 1521, and were 
called tliieves’ (Sp. ladrones) 
islands. Spain sold them (except 
Guam) to Germany in 1899 for 
£840,000. After the First Great 
War, the German islands were 
mandated to Japan, which, against 
the terms of the League of Nations 
mandate, heavily fortified them. 

During ihe Second Great War, 
Guam was captured by the 
Japanese Dee. 9--13, 1941. On 
June 15, 1944, U.S. Marines 

landed on Saipan ; Garapan. the 
capital was captured on July 3 ; 
organized resistance ceased July 9. 
U.S. casualties were heavy : 2,359 
killed, 11,481 wounded. 1,218 
missing; most of the Japanese 
garrison of 19,000 perished. U.S. 
amphibious forces landed on Guam 
July 20 ; organized opposition 
ceased Aug. 10. The conquest of 
Tinian took from July 23 to Aug. 
7. Japanese troops in Rota 1. 
surrendered Sept, 2, 1945. 

The Marianne Is. (other than 
Guam) were placed by the U.N. 
under U.S. trusteeship in 1947. 

Marianske Lazne. Czech 
name of Marienbad {q.v.). 

Maria Theresa (1717-80). 
Archduchess of Austria, wife of 
the emperor Francis 1. Bom in 
Vienna, May 13, 1717, daughter 
of the emperor Charles VI, in 
1736 she married Francis of 
Lorraine, who in 1738, in exchange 
for Lorraine, was made grand-dukc 
of Tuscany. In 1740, Charles VI 
died, leaving no son. By the 
pragmatic sanction, 1713. he had 
made his personal possessions 
heritable in the female lino failing 
a direct male heir ; and Maria 
Theresa claimed the Hapsburg in- 
heritance — while it was sought to 
secure the imperial succession for 
her husband. But there were other 
claimants, the chief being Cbarlos 
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Albert of Bararia, who procured 
his own election as emperor. Frede- 
rick the Great on his own account 
seized the province of Silesia, and 
Europe was ]jlunged in the war of 
the Austrian Succession. A striking 
incident was the manner in which 
the Hungarians, whose loyalty to 
the Hapsburgs had been extremely 
doubtful, rallied in support of their 
courageous young queen. Before 
the war was ended in 1748 by the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, Charles 
Albert died, and Francis of Lor- 
raine was elected emperor as 
Francis 1. At the peace, Maria 
Theresa had to submit to the loss 
of Silesia. 

The recovery of Silesia and 
the punishment of Frederick of 
Prussia now became the great ob- 
jects of her life. During the ensuing 
years her minister, Kaunitz, recon- 
structed the system of European 
alliances in order to crush Frede- 
rick, who anticipated the attack 
and opened the Seven Years’ War 
by invading Saxony in 1757 and 
Bohemia in 1758, When the war 
enrled in 1763, Frederick retained 
hi.s conquests ; Maria Theresa did 
not recover Silesia. In 1765 her son 
Joseph II succeeded his father as 
emperor, and was associated with 
liis mother in the government of 
her dominions. Under pressure 
from Joseph and with great reluct- 
ance, she was accessory to the first 
partition of Poland in 1772. She 
died Nov. 29, 1780. Among her 
other children were the emperor 
Leopold II and Marie Antoinette, 
the queen of Louis XVI of 
France. A woman of great force of 
character, she fostered the re- 



After the port) ail 
at Versailles by ^ 
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sources of her dominions, and 
greatly raiserl the prestige of the 
empire, iS'ee Austrian Suceessiou, 
War of ; Frerlerick the Great ; 
Pragmatic Sanction ; Seven Years’ 
War ; consult aUo Lives, J. F. 
Bright, 1910: M. Moffatt, 1911; 
M. Goldsmith, 1936 ; C. L. Morris, 
1938, 


Maria Theresa, Order or. 
Austrian military onler. It was in- 
stituted in 1757 by the CTnj)reHS 

Maria There.sa, 
and consists of 
three classes, 
the third being 
added in 176.5. 
The badge is 
a white cross 
with a gold 
edge, the rib- 
bon is red and 
white, and the 
device is Forti- 
tudini. It must 
not be con- 
founded with 
the Austrian 
militar}" order 
of Elizabeth 
Theresa, instituted in 1750 and 
remodelled by Maria Theresa in 
1771, which has a black ribbon. 
Maria Theresa Dollar. Coin 



Maria Theresa. 
Badge and ribbon 
o! the order 


current in parts of Africa and 
Arabia. Dated 1780 and about 
the size of British crowns, the 
coins are minted in London, and 
are in use in the colony of Aden, 
Abyssinia, parts of the republic of 
Sudan, and Arab territories border- 
ing the Red Sea. On one side is 
the head of Maria Theresa, and on 
the other the arms of the Holy 
Roman Empire with the dale. 
The coins have a silver content of 
83i p.c. 

Mariazell. Towm of Austria, in 
N. Styria. It is 56 m. S.W. of 
Vienna and is reached by a branch 
rlv. from St. Polten. Thousands of 
pilgrims annually visit the wonder- 
working statue of the Virgin that 
stands on a silver altar in the l4tb 
century chapel incorporated in 
the 17th century church. Iron is 
worked here and at Donauwdtz. 

Maribor (Ger. Marburg). Town 
of Yugoslavia. It stands on both 
banks of the Drave, in Slovenia, 65 
m. N.N.W, of Zagreb. It has a 
16th cent, cathedral with a lofty 
tower, a castle, and a town hall of 
the 17th cent. It is the seat of the 
bishop of Lavant, who has a palace 
here. The town has a trade in wine 
and agricultural produce ; other 
industries are the manufacture of 
railway stock, boots and shoos, 
etc. There was a settlement here 
in Roman times. The town is 
now a summer resort. Pop. 33,131. 



Marie, Queen of 
Rumania 


Marico. Tribubiry of the Lim- 
popo river, South Africa. It rises in 
the W. Witwatersrand, and forms 
part of the boundary between 
Transvaal and Beelinaiialand. The 
valley contains good irrigaLlo land 
and is rich in k^ad and silver. 
Zeerust is tlie |)rincipal town. 

Marie (1875-1938). Queen of 
Rumania. Daughter of the duke of 
Edinburgh and granddaughter of 
‘Queen VietfU’ia,, 
she was born 
at Fastwell, 

Kent, Oe.t. 29, 

1 8 7 5, a n d 
christened 
Marie Ale.x- 
a n d r i a Vi c- 
toria. (in Jan. 

10, 1893, she 
was married at 
Sigmaringento 
Ferdinand, crown prince of Ru- 
mania, who sueceedial to the 
throne in 1914, though be was 
not crowjiod until 1922. The queen 
won admiration for her courage 
and assist, anc(‘. during the choha'U 
epidmnic of 1913. After the First 
Great War she workiul tirelessly 
for the ca,UHe of Greater Rumania, 
finally ostablislied by the jicaeo 
treaties. Aftei' King Ferdinand’s 
deatli in 1927 she lived mainly in 
England and the U.S.A., de\'oting 
herself to cliaritable works and to 
writing, in which she had already 
enjoyed sueeess. Her books in 
English include My Country, 1910 ; 
Ilderim, 1925 ; and her auto- 
biography in throe volumes, 1934- 
35. She (lied July 18, 1938. Among 
her children were i^x-king (Jarol of 
Rumania ; Klizabeth, wdio mar- 
ried George II ol the Hellenes; 
and Marie, qiuHm of yugosbivia. 

Marie Antoinette (I755d)3). 
Queen of France. Daiighiiu' of the 
empress Maria Theresa and Fran- 
cis 1, she was 
b o r n i n 
Vienna, Nov. 
2, 1755. No 
pains were 
taken over 
her educa- 
tion, and she 
was barely 
14 when she 
was betroth- 
ed to the 
dauphin, 
afterwards 
Louis XVI, marrying him May 16, 
1770. Her rather boisterous hum- 
our and total disregard of etiquette 
immediately made her position at 
court difficult, and when her hus- 
band succeeded to the throne in 
1774 the grossest libels were circu- 
lated about her. Receiving the ad- 
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dresses of Count Fcrscn and others, 
Marie Antoinette was soon an 
object of general hatred, and the 
affair of the Diamond Necklace 
{q.v.) only increased the odium 
in which she was held, and further 
besmirched her character. 

Though the queen’s worst 
fault was lack of understanding, 
she soon realized the weakness of 
her husband, and her inlluence was 
continually used against reform. 
The people attributed every 
national disaster to her, and when 
the financial situation of Draiice 
grew desperate she was nicknamed 
Madame Deficit. When the Revo- 
lution came it was she rather than 
the king who was blamed for the 
misgovernment of centuries. Mira- 
beau could and would have saved 
her but she hated him and refused 
his aid. The abortive fiight to 
Varennes only seemed to show 
more clearly that she was seeking 
foreign aid and inviting invasion. 
The Tuileries was invaded by the 
mob, Juno .120, 1702 ; Louis, 

wearing the cap of liberty, was 
treated with contempt, but upon 
Marie Antoinette the crowd heaped 
such hideous abuse that her hair 
turned white in the night. 

On Aug. 10, the Tuileries was 
again stormed, her Swiss guards 
were killed at their posts, and the 
royal coiqile \cero sent as prisoners 
to the Temple. Mario Antoin(‘tte 
was separated from Louis in Dec., 
to see him again only on the 
morning of his execution, Jan. 21, 
1793, and for ten months longer 
she lay in })rison. Her son was 
taken from her in duly. Two at- 
tempts were made to rescue her, 
and in Aug. she was moved to 
the Conciergerio. She ajipeared 
before the revolutionary tribunal 
on Oct. 14, and was accused of 
treason. She maintained lu^r calm 
to the last, repudiating the un- 
nameablo charges Hebert levelled 
against her with a dignity which 


impressed even her callous judges. 
The trial lasted two days, sen- 
tence of death was pa.ssed at 4.30 
a.m. on Oct. 16, and at 11 slie 
ascended the scaffold. Concicr- 
gcrie ; Effigy illus. ; French 
Revolution ; Louis XVI. 

Bihlinqm'phy, Histoire do M. A., 
F. and -JT. do Ooncourt, 1S5S ; Life, 
iM. do la Rocholerie, Eng. trails. 
1893 ; M. A., P. do Nolhac, Eng. 
Imns. 190ri; M. A., H. Belloc, 
1901); The Diamond Necklace, 
T. Darlylo, now od. 1913; Lotlers 
of M. A., Fer.son and Harnavc, hhig. 
trails. 192(); Tdvos, K. Anthony, 
1983 ; S. Z\vci«r, Eng. trans. 1983, 
Marie de* Medici (1673-1642). 
(^,ueen regent of Franco. A 
daughter of France.sco de’ Medici, 

grand duke of 
Tuscany, she 
was born at 
Florence, 
April 26, 1673, 
and in 1600 
m a r r i 0 d 
Ilciirv IV of 
If ranee. Henry 
was murdered 
in 1610 and 
Marie became 
regent to t.hcir son, Louis XllL 
An ambitious and unscrupulous 
woman she was influenced by Con- 
cini and his wife, Italians whom she 
had brought with her from Flor- 
ence. In 1617 Louis asserted his 
authority, was privy to the murder 
of C-oncini, and exiled his mother 
to Blots, where she remained until 
1619. She was then liberated, l)ut 
her attorn Jits to regain power were 
futile. She made an enemy of her 
former counsellor Richelieu, and in 
1631 fled the country, dying at 
Cologne, July 3, 1642. 

Marie Galante. French islaml 
in the West Indies, a dependency 
of Guadeloupe. It yields sugar and 
tropical fruits, and has rocky 
shores and no good harbour. The 
chief town is Grand Bourg. Area, 
60 sq. m. Pop. 14,927. 



Mane de’ Medici, 
Queen of France 
Froui a medal 



Madenbad. General view of the Czech spa, beautifully situated among 
pine-covered hills at a height of over 2,000 ft. 


Marie Leszczyiiska (1703-68). 
Queen of France. She was the 
daughter of Stanislas Leszczynski, 
king of Poland, and was born at 
Breslau, June 23, 1703. At 22 
she was married to Louis XV of 
France, then 15. Homely, prac- 
tical, and affectionate, she en- 
dured much from the insolence of 
her husband’s favourites, and led 
a semi-retired life, engrossed in 
works of charity and religion. She 
had two sous and eight daughters. 
She died at Versailles, June 24, 


1768. 

Marie Louise (1791 - 1847). 
Empress of the French. A daugh- 
ter of Francis I of Austria, she 
was born Dec. 12, 1791. She was 
18 wdien Napoleon divorced his 
wife Josephine and arranged a 
marriage with this Austrian prin- 
cess. The wedding was cele- 
brated by proxy at Vienna, IMarch 
11, 1810, the civil and religious 
rites proper being celebrated in 
Paris on April 





After 1‘rudhun 


2 . A son, 
styled the king 
of Rome, was 
born in 1811. 

Marie Louise 
acted as regent 
during Napo 
Icon’s absence 
in 1814, but 
proved utterly 
incapable. 

When the 
allies were 
approaching Paris, she left the 
city on the express instructions of 
Napoleon and joined his brothers 
at Blois. After his abdication 
she returned to Austria under the 
escort of the Count von Neipperg, 
refusing to reside with hex* husband 
at Elba. At the congress of 
Vienna the duchies of Parma, 
Guastalla, and Piacenza were 
settled upon her. In Parma she 
came under the infiuenco of 
Neipperg, to whom she bore 
several children, and whom she 
married in 1822. After her de- 
parture from France she never 
beheld her son until he lay on his 
deathbed in 1832, and her whole 
aim seenivS to have been to forget 
her association with Napoleon. 
She died in Vienna, Dec. 18, 1847. 
The diaries of Marie Louise were 
edited by F. Masson, 1922. ^ee 
Napoleon 

Marienbad (Czech. Marianske 
Lazne). German and more familiar 
name of a famous spa of Ozecho- 
Hlovakia. It lies in the old prov. of 
Bohemia, 19J m. 8.E. of Cheb 
(Eger), in a picturesque valley 
amid pine- clad hills. The ten 
springs are cold and contain 
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Glauber’s salt. Besides drinking 
M'ater there are provided chaly- 
beate, saline, peat, and mud baths. 
There are English, Russian, and 
Protestant churches. 

Marienberg. Town of E. Ger- 
many, 32 m. ti.S.E. of Chemnitz, 
on the N. slopes of the Erzgebirge. 
IS. Mary’s church and the town hall 
both date from the 16th century. 
There are textile and toy factories. 
Pop. (est.) 10,000. 

Marienburg (Pol. Malbork). 
Town of Danzig (Gdansk) region, 
Poland, formerly in E. Prussia. 
It is 28 m. S.E. of Danzig, on the 
right bank of the navigable Nogat, 
which during 1920-45 formed the 
'frontier with Danzig free state. 
Marienburg is famous as the resi- 
dence of the grand masters of the 
Teutonic Knights, whose castle 
here was severely damaged when 
the Russians took the town Jan. 26, 
1945. This castle, covering with 
its annexes nearly 10 acres, was 
begun in 1276 and considered the 
greatest secular building of the 
Middle Ages ; it was completed in 
1398, taken by the Poles in 1457, 
and fell to Prussia in 
1772. Between 1817 
and 1914 all the build- 
ings were repaired. 

In the 20th century 
Marienburg was de- 
veloped industrially, 
with chemical, soap, 
cigar, and furniture 
industries, and it is a 
railway junction. Its 
population of about 
25,000, being German, 
was expelled when the 
Poles took over admin- 
istration of 8. East Prussia in 1945. 

Marietta. City of Ohio, on 
the Ohio R., at the mouth of the 
Muskingum, 95 m. S.E. of Colum- 
bus. It is the CO. seat of Washing- 
ton CO., the oldest settlement in 
the state, and the oldest town 
W. of the Alleghenies, founded in 
1788 by a group of Revolutionary 
Qfficers from New England. The 
name honoured Marie Antoinette. 
Civic rights date from 1852. 
Among memorials and landmarks 
are a sculptured group of six 
herioc figures by Borgium ; the 
Campus Martius memorial mu- 
seum ; and the Mound cemetery, 
which includes an ancient Indian 
burial mound and the graves of 
24 Revolutionary officers. In 
the library of Marietta College, 
which was founded in 1835, is a 
notable collection of Americana. 
The elm city ” has the largest 
elm in the U.S.A., shady streets, 
and houses in Colonial, Tudor, and 
Gothic styles. It is served by rly.. 


steamer, and an airport. It is 
situated in a gas and oil field. 
Manufactures include castings, 
gas engines, safes, furniture, con- 
crete, chemicals, paints. Pop, 
(1950) 16,006. 

Mariette, FRANf;ots Augustk 
Ferdinand (1821-81). French 
Egyptologist. Born at Boulogne, 
Fob. 11, 1821, 
he graduated 
at Doiiai, 1841, 
became profes- 
sor at Bou- 
logne, studied 
Egyptology, 
and entered the 
Louvre, Paris, 

1849. During an 
Egyptian visit 
he discovered 
the Serapeum in 1851 ; and the 
so-called temple of the Sphinx at 
Gizeh in 1853. He returned to 
Cairo in 1858 as first director of' 
the Egyptian service of anti- 
quities, and persuaded the Khe- 
dive to found the national museum 
of antiquities at Bulak, Cairo. He 
supervised excavation.s on 37 sites, 


including Dendera, Edfu, Karnak, 
Abydos, and Tanis. He was made 
pasha, 1879, and died at Bulak, 
Jan. 19, 1881. Several of his 
books about his discoveries wore 
translated into English. 

Marigold [Calendula officinalis). 
Annual herb of the family Com- 
positae, native of S. Europe, it 
has oblong leaves, and large 
orange-rayed flowers, which are 
produced plentifully from spring 
to autumn. This is the marigold 
of the poets, and was used for 
making marigold vinegar, a domes- 
tic remedy, and for flavouring 
soups. The marigolds of florists 
are native to Mexico, called 
African marigold [Tagefes erecta) 
and French marigold [T. patula). 
See Marsh Marigold. 

Maximsk. Town of Kemerovo 
region, R.S.F.S.R. It is 110 m. 
E. of Tomsk, on the Trans- 
Siberian rly. and the river Kiia. 
It is the supply point for the gold 
mines of the Kuznetz Ala-Tau 


which lie to the S., and has tan- 
neries, brickworks, and soap 
factories. 

Mariinsk Canal Sy.stem. Sys- 
tem of navigable waterways link- 
ing Leningrad willi Slu^herbakov on 
the river Volga. It ineludes can- 
alised parts of rivers linked by 
artificial channels and reservoirs 
and brings supplies to t,he indus- 
trial r(‘,giou of Leningrad. 

Marijuana. AiiHuaean name I'or 
bhang (q.v.), a narcofhi. 

Marinduqne. One of tlio 
Philippi ui^ Islands, formerly a 
separate prov. It lies S, of Luzon 
and (a)vers an area of 352 sq. m. 
Its well wooded surface rises f.o 
2,500 ft. in 8an Antonio a.nd other 
peaks. Among the chief products 
are riee, hemp, eoeotiuls, and 
copra. Tobac^co has been eulti- 
vatod with succ^ess since 1799, and 
t.ho cxisti^nco of petroleum is ro- 
porlicd. Boat! is the chief town. 

Marine Biological Research. 
Investigations ahiu^d aJ inc^reasing 
kuowle(igo of the animal atul 
plant life of t.lu^ seas. Up t,o the 
time of tlu^ celehraited voyage of 
H.M.8. Gha,llcaig(a“, 1872-76, such 
invesiigaiions Inul biHm kvft to 
natairalisliS accompanying survey- 
ing vcHsids, or making individual 
investigations on a smaller scale. 
At about the time of tihe Ghallen- 
ger Expedition [q.v.) it became 
apparent to nuiritiuKi [lowers that 
fisheries n^gulatiions wore nee, cs- 
sary ; and tiho need t\>r atumraic 
knowledge of Hie biology of 
marine organisms of use to man, 
before regulations could bo formu- 
lated, was recognized. 

The advanemnont of marine 
biology has been liclpisl [irinci- 
pally i)y Hio organization of further 
long-range, doop-sea expedltaons, 
the establishmont of nuirine bio- 
logical stations at suitable places 
along the coasts, and lishories 
investigations. Of many ex])odi- 
tions from Scandinavia among the 
more notable have been those of 
the Michael 8ars (Norwegian) and 
the Dana (Danish). The Tiefsoo, 
Plankton, and Meteor expeditions 
from Germany wore outstanding. 
Prince Albert I of Monaco fitted 
out and personally headed several 
smaller expeditions, besides found- 
ing his famous muBeuin of oceano- 
graphy. Important expeditions 
have also boon made by Dutch 
scientists. As a result of voyages 
of ships of the British Di.scovery 
Inve-stigations, with ifre primary 
object of studying conditions re- 
levant to the Antarctic whaling 
industry, more is known about 
the life of the southern ocean than 
of any other large sea- area. 



Marienburg, Folani. The castle of the Teutonic 
Knights as it was before the Second Great War 
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marine corps 



Marine Biological Researcli. Plymouth Laboratory of 
the Marine Biological Association of the United Kingdom 


In the U.8.A., Hiiiw. tlio pioneer* 
ing days of Louis and Alexander 
Agassiz and the iisluM'ies steamer 
Albatross, several (expeditions, in- 
cluding tlie voyages of tlio At- 
lantis, have been organiz(‘d. 

At M.B. stations students and 
research workers from the univer- 
sities and other scientists can 
study marine organisms under 
gooti lab. conditions, with facili- 
ties for work on living material. 
The first great M.B. station was 
founded on an international basis 
at Naples by Anton Dohni, in the 
same year (1872) that the Chal- 
lenger saded ; most maritime 
countries now have several. In 
Great Britain the leading such 
station is the Plymouth lab. of 
the M.B. association of the U.K. 
The govt, fisheries lab. at Lowes- 
toft was an early on'shoot from 
Plymouth. Other important sta- 
tions are at Port Lrin, 1. of Man, 
and at Millport, Gt. Cumhrae L, 
connected respectively with Liver- 
pool and Glasgow universities. 
The small Gattv marine lab. at 
St. Andrews, recently reopened, 
was first in the held (1883). In 
the U.S.A. tlie most important 
stations are at Woods Hole and 
La dolla. 

Many universities, especially in 
the U.S.A., have oceanographical 
depts. where marine biology is 
studied. In the U.K., Liverpool 
and Hull have specialised in 
oceanography. 

Marine biology concerns know- 
ledge of the cycle of life in the 
sea as well as of the distribution, 
seasonal variations, and migra- 
tions of marine animals. Detailed 
morphological and biological work 
is also carried out on individual 
species. The life-histories, growth- 
rates, etc., of the fishes, and their 
environment, animate and inani- 
mate, are studied, e.g. other 


organisms inhab- 
iting the same 
sea area in the 
light of their 
potentialities as 
food for the fish, 
or as enemies 
preying on the 
fisli, and physical 
factors such as 
currents and 
lemperature. 

Practical ap- 
plications of 
marine biology, 
other than those 
affecting fisher- 
ies, include 
methods of using 
seaweeds, and 
of dealing with 
organisms which attach them- 
selves to and foul ships’ bottoms 
or damage under-water structures 
by boring. 

' The international council for the 
exploration of the sea, with H.Q. 
in CoiXiiihagen, has fostered mar- 
ine biology, and the science owes 
much to the cooperation of prac- 
tical fishermen, whalers, and sea- 
men generally. Bee Oceano- 
graphy. Consult also The Depths 
of the Ocean, John Murray, J. 
Hjort, and others, 1912 ; Founders 
of Oceanography, W. Herdman, 
1923 ; Tho Scas,‘ F. 18. Russell and 
C. M. Yonge, 1928 ; Science of the 
Scia, E. J. Allen, 3rd ed., 1928 ; 
The Oceans, Sverdrup, Johnson, 
and Fleming, 1942 ; The Fish 
Gate, M. Graham, 1943. 

Marine Corps, U.S. Branch 
of the U.S. armed forces. Formed 
by the finst Continental Congress 
in 1775 as a part of the naval 
establishment for duty at sea 
or on shore, it is the oklcst force 
in tho military or naval service 



Marine Biological Besearch. The 
4^-metre plankton net being shot 
!rom R.R.S. Discovery 11 


of the U.S, The corps furnishes 
detachments aboard battleships, 
cruisers, and aircraft carriers ,■ 
maintains amphibious striking 
forces with the naxy ; and pro- 
vides garrisons at naval shore 
stations. The organization in- 
cludes infantry, artillery, para- 
chutists, armoured and supply 
units. There is also a Marine 
Corps air force. The strength in 
peacetime is 100,000 ; but during 
the Second Great War it was of 
the order of 500,000. The head- 
quarters is at Washington, D.C. 
In both the First and Second 
Great Wars a Marine Corps 
women’s reserve was formed ; 
in the First for clerical dutie.s 
only, and in the Second for 
administrative duties, to serve as 
ground crews of the air force, and 
to maintain vehicles and supply 
depots. 

Considered a corps d’Mite, units 
of the Corps especially distin- 
guished themselves during the 
Second Great War in the defence 
of Wake Is., Dec., 1941 ; in the 
Philippines ; in New Guinea ; 
and in the capture or recapture 
of Guadalcanal, Guam, Saipan, 
Tarawa, Iwo Jima, and Okinawa. 

Maxine Placers. A type of 
mineral deposit formed by gravity 
concentration on sea-shores. When 
a rock forming a cliff or bluff is 
eroded by wave action, the heavy 
minerals tend to be concentrated 
in streaks and lenses on the beach 
— the concentration being effected 
by the movement of the water 
and differences in specific gravity 
between tho light and heavy 
minerals. The beach at Nome, 
Alaska, was phenomenally rich 
in gold. See Placer Deposits. 

Mariner’s Compass. Typo of 
navigating instrument used to 
indicate the direction in which a 
ship is moving. See Compass. 

Marines. Name given in Great 
Britain to soldiers raised and 
trained for service on board ship. 

Royal Marines. 

Marine Sedimentation. Pro- 
cess by which solid materials are 
deposited on tho sea floor. Marine 
sediments were first systematic- 
ally investigated by Murray of 
the Challenger Expedition (^.?;.), 
1872-1876. Study of marine 
sedimentation involves research 
into, e.g., the origin of sediments, 
the way they are transported to 
tho ocean floor, the formative 
chemical changes taking place, 
and the distribution and vertical 
stratification of the structures 
formed by the accumulation of 
this material. Many of the rocks 
at present above sea level are 
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sediuieiitary deposits laid down 
under former seas. 

Some of this sedimentary ma- 
terial, e.f/. quartz, mica, feklspar, 
is derived from the weathering of 
rocks and is carried by streams in 
solution into the sea. Volcanic 
activity also contributes lava 
fragments, pumice, volcanic glass, 
etc. Of particular importance 
and interest are the skeletal re- 
mains of planktonic orgaiii.sms, 
the foraminifera and jiteropoda 
giving I’ise to ealcai’cous deposits 
and the diatoms and radiolaifa 
to siliceous deposits. Fragment.s 
of benthic organisms such as corals 
also contribute appreciable cpian- 
tities of calcareous material. In- 
organic substances precipitated 
out of sea water, especiall}^ calcium 
carbonate and probably dolomite, 
can form part of the sedimentary 
covering ; even meteorites have 
been dredged from the sea floor. 

Marine sediments fall into two 
groups, pelagic and terrigenous. 
Pelagic deposits are found in the 
deep ocean basins and extend 
across 75 ji.e. of the total area of 
the ocean floor. Inorganic pelagic 
sediments (defined as those con- 
taining less than 30 p.c. of organic 
material) are known as red clay, 
while the organic pelagic sedi- 
ments (containing more than 30 
p.c. of organic material) are called 
oozes, e.g, globigerina ooze, ptero- 
pod ooze, diatom ooze, radiolaria 
ooze. Red clay and globigerina 
ooze are the most widely distri- 
buted, but of particular note is 
the almost continuous belt of 
diatom ooze around Antarctica, 
whose seas support a rich growth 
of diatoms. Radiolarian ooze is 
typical of the equatorial regions 
of the Pacific ocean, ivhile pteropod 
ooze occurs in substantial quanti- 
ties only in the Atlantic. 

Terrigenous deposits form a 
zone near the shores, usually con- 
taining at least some coarse 
material derived from the land. 
Here are sands, silts, and muds, 
usually classified according to the 
size of the constituent particles. 
The remains of planktonic organ- 
isms may form part of these de- 
posits, but in addition the cal- 
careous skeletons of organisms 
which live on the sea floor 
(benthos) are particularly abun- 
dant in terrigenous sediments of 
low latitudes, in contrast to those 
of high latitudes w^hich are chiefly 
composed of mineral fragments. 

Dredges and snappers are used 
to collect samples of bottom 
deposits. For investigation of the 
vertical layering, long metal tubes 
are driven into the sediments 


cither bv their own momentum 
or by an ex])losive charge, and 
when pulled out contain a sedi- 
mentary core. Cories ii]) to live 
yards long are thus secured ; they 
3uekl much valuable data on tlu' 
past history of the oceans. 

N, B. Marshall 

Marine Store Dealer. Per- 
son dealing in anchors, cabh's, 
sails, old junk, old iron, or otliei- 
marine .stores. He must have bis 
iiaiiH^ and the wtirds “ Dealer in 
Marine Stoivs ■” |jainLed in letters 
() ins. long on every warehouse 
belonging to him. He must keep 
proper books showing when eaeli 
article was bouglit and the name, 
adclres.s, and de.scription of the 
person from whom he bought it. 
He must not buy from jiersoiis 
under 16. 

Marinette, City of Wisconsin, 
U.S.A., the CO. seat of Marinette 
CO. It stands on Green Hay, an 
arm of Lake Michigan, at the 
mouth of the Menominee, 161 m. 
N. of Milwaukee, and i.s served by 
rlvis- ‘^iid lake steamers, Coii- 
nee ted with Menominee and Michi- 
gan across the river by bridge and 
car ferry, it is a port of entry. A 
trading post in 1795, it became, by 
virtue of its good harbour, a lur 
trading and lumber shipping 
centre, specialising in white iiine 
until 1000. This activity has de- 
clined, but Marinette has paper 
and pulp mills and granite works. 
Settled in 1830, it became a city in 
1887. Pop. (1050) 14,178. 

Marinetti', Filippo Tommaho 
(1876-1944). Italian writer. Born 
at Alexandria, Doe. 22, 1876, he 
was educated at the Sorbonne, 
and was awarded a prize, for his 
poem, Les Vieux Marins. Initiator 
of the futurist movement in arts 
and politics, he issued bis first 
manifesto in 1009, writing and 
lecturing extensively and advo- 
cating principles winch were to 
reach their logical development 
under fascism. After the First 
Great War he founded the Fasei 
Politici Futuristi in an attempt to 
associate his ideas more closely 
with those of Mussolini. Apostle 
of the doctrine that war brings 
out a nation’s highest qualities, 
he fought in the Abyssinian cam- 
paign of 1035-36, and died Dec. 2, 
1944. His chief works include 
La Conquete des ^]toiles, 1902 ; 
Futurismo e Fascismo, 1922. 

Marini, Giambattista (1569- 
1625). Italian poet. He was born 
at Naples, Oct. 18, 1569, and lived 
successively at the courts of Rome 
and Turin before passing on to the 
patronage of Marie de Medici at 
Paris. Here he wrote his most 


famous work, Adone, I (>23, an 
epical romance on the loves of 
Venus and Adonis. His vc'r.s(% son- 

iK'.ls, eclogues, 


canzoni, oLc., all 
opulent and 
111 scmsiious, and 



G. Marini, 


ja sparkling with 
“'‘"p conc('its, gave 
I rise to some- 
|| thing of a new 
bool of poetry, 
an<l long (mi- 


Italian poet 


j o y (‘ d w i (1 e 
p o f> u 1 a r i ty , 
at Najihvs, March 


Marini diial 
25, 1625. 

Marino. Town of Italy, in the 
prov. of Rome. Pictu*rcs(iuely 
placed at an alt. of about 1,200 ft. 
on the Alban Hills, it is 15 m, by 
rly. S.L. of Rome. It was the 
stronghold of the Orsiiii from 1266 
to about 1420, when it passed to 
the Colonnas. The town is noted 
for its wine. Pop. ( 1051 ) 19,4 1 1 . 

Mariolatry. Poimhir but in- 
corn^ct mime applied to tlu^ venimi- 
tion or worsliiii of the H1(\ss(hI 
Virgin Mary, as practisial by the 
ILG. (duircli. Tlie, t,(‘,rm is in- 
(‘orn'ct, inasmwcli as the suprmne 
worH]ii[) {liilrviu) Inis never been 
accorded to the B.V.M., but is 
restrickul to God alone. R.G. 
tlu'ologiaaiH ascribe to her only 
the highest vcneruition 
wliile a, h\sscr riu'c.rtmce {((it Ha) is 
paid to tlu^ saints gmuu-aily. In 
tlie litiirgica.1 prayers of tlie missal 
and breviary are to be found only 
petitions that tlie faithful may be 
aided by luu’ intcrci^ssion with 
God. But th(H popular devotions 
go much farther, as is shown 
by HU(‘h expressions a.s Gate of 


Ilea veil, Go-RedciUiptrix, our only 
H( )pe of Salvation. 

Anything like direct invoiaition 
of the B.V.M. was unknown in the 
first centuries of the (Christian 
Cfuireli, but iu the 4th century 
the Collyridian luu’cdics were 
charged with worsliipping her. 
The oldest form of (hivotiori to 
the B.V.M. is the Hail Mary, the 
first half of which— -iakim from 
the angid’s salutation in the Gos- 
pel— was first usial in tlui 7th cen- 
tury. The second half of it, 
which alone contains a direct 
prayer, is not known to have 
been used till the Ifith century. In 
the 12th century the Crown of the 
Virgin, which eonsisted of 63 re- 
citations of the Hail Mary (first 
half), came into use ; while the 
Rosary {q.v.) dati^.s from tlie 13th 
century, being commonly said to 
have been devised by H. Dominic 
in 1210. The practice of saying the 
Angel us — consisting of throe Hail 
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Marys, a collect, and some vcr- 
sicles — morning, noon, and night, 
at the sound of the church boll, 
dates from the 14th century. At 
the Reformation, the invocation 
of the B.V.M. was abandoned by 
Protestants as unwarranted by 
Holy Scripture. See Angelus ; 
Ave Maria ; Mary ; Rosary. 

Marion. City of Indiana, U.S.A., 
the CO. seat of Grant co. It 
stands on the Missi.ssinewa, 70 m. 
N.E. of Indianapolis, and is 
served by rlys. and an airjjort. 
It was known as “ queen city of 
the gas belt ” when natural gas 
and then oil were discovered in 
the ISSOs and ’90.s, but supplies 
of both were soon exhausted and 
the city turned to other industries, 
e.g. manufacture of glass, insulated 
wires and cables, electric stoves 
and lanterns, footwear, food pro- 
ducts, flour, and paper. Settled 
about 1825, it became a city in 
1889. Pop. (1950) 80,081. 

Marion. County scat of Marion 
CO., Ohio, U.S.A. The city is 
45 m. N.W. of Columbus, and is 
served by rlys. and an airport. 
Centre of a farming district, it has 
limestone quarries, rly. yards and 
shops, and turns out steam, gas, 
electric and Diesel shovels, dredges 
and conveying equipment, trac- 
tors, and agricultural machinery. 
Founded in 1821, it became a city 
in 1880. President Harding 
iq.v.) was associated with Marion 
from 1884 until his death in 1928, 
publishing The Marion Star before 
he entered politics ; he is buried 
here, and his memorial is a mile 
to the S. Pop. (1950) 38,817. 

Marion. One of two islands in 
the Indian Ocean, the other, 12 m. 
N.E., being called Prince Edward 
Island. Situated in lat. 46” 27" S,, 
and long. 37” B., it is 1,200 m. 
S.E. off the coast of 8. Africa. 
Marion is 12 m. long and 7 m. wide. 
It consists of a narrow shelf 
sloping steeply upwards to a snow- 
covered mountain 4,200 ft. high. 
The island is bleak and desolate, 
its level parts boggy and covered 
in lichen. Marion was discovered 
in 1772 by the French explorer 
Marion du Fresno, who erroneously 
believed it to be part of the Ant- 
arctic continent. It was visited in 
1776 by Cook on hi.s way from 
the Capo to Tasman' a and New 
Z aland, and was claimed for the 
British crown. Th island remained 
uninhabited until 1947, when it 
was officially occupied by the Union 
of S. Africa on Dec. 30. A weather 
forecasting station was set up ; and 
the island became strategically im- 
portant as a base for air patrols 
over the Indian Ocean. 



Marionette. One of the many 
types of dramatic figure included 
in the. general term puppets. 
Marionettes arc full length figures, 
in contrast to the bodiless sleeve or 
glove puppets of the Punch and 
Judy type. They are made of 
wood, metal, or plastic material, 
and arc articu- 
lated in variou.s 
ways so that they 
can perform the 
H))ccial movc- 
numts required by 
their mani pulator. 

They arc control- 
led from above 
the stage on which 
they act by means 
of wires or strings, 
whereas glove and 
rod puppets are 
operated from 
btlow the stage 
level. 

The origin of 
the name marion- 
ette is obscure, 
but marionettes 
are certainly of 
great antiquity. 

It is probably 
a diminutive of 
Mary, since small 
images of the 
Virgin, jointed 
and manipulated 


and Russia have 
long been homes 
of the marionette. 
Each country has 
its own distinc- 
tive types and its 
own traditional 
plays and sets of 
characters, with 
their own pecu- 
liarities of dress 
and methods of 
manipulation. 

In England 
marionettes were 
known in early 
times as motions. 
Shakespeare 
makes mention of 
them in several 
of his plays, and 
Ben J onson in 
his Bartholomew 
Fair lays a riot- 
ous scene in a 
puppet booth. 
Cervantes in Don 
Quixote gives an 
almost similar 
scene in a 
marionette 
theatre. They 
were very pop- 
n 1 fl. r also in 


like the present-day marionette, 
were known in the 16th century. 
There are records of marionette 
performances in ancient Greece as 
early as 420 u.O. China, Japan, 
India, Burma, and Java each has 
its traditional dramas. France, 
Germany, Italy, Sicily, Belgium, 


Marionette. Boys of Beckenham, and Penge County 
School rehearsing their puppet under-water ballet. 
Top, marionette show at the Grafton Theatre, London, 
from the oneratnr’s view-point 
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the 18th century. Powell, one of 
the most famous of English show- 
men, established his puppet 
theatre in the vicinity of S. Paul’s, 
Covcnt Garden. There w'ere also 
a number of famous English 
troupes in the 19th 
century. See Pup- 
pet ; consult also 
Histoire des Mari- 
onettes, C. Magnin ; 

A Book of Marion- 
ettes, H. H. Joseph, 

1920 ; Everybody’s 
Marionette Book, 

Whanslaw, 1935. 

Mario tte,EDME 
(c. 1620-84). French 
physicist. Born in 
Burgundy, he be- 
came one of the 
original members 
of the Academy of 
Sciences in 1666. 

He carried out ex- 
periments to deter- 
mine the height of 
the barometer, the 
motion of water 
through pipes, and 





Marionette, 


Reproductions from a Japanese print Ulus- 

other problems in tratmg a head with the mechanism for moving eyes and 
hydraulics, and the mouth ; arms and hands, with contrivance for working 

composition of air, 
on wdiich he pub- 


the fan 


complete figure with movable head and limbs 
By courtes]/ o/ The Marionette, Florence 


lished a book containing a state- 
ment of Boyle’s law, which 
Mariotte discovered independently, 
and which is known in France as 
Mariotte’s law. He died in Paris, 
May 12, 1684. See Boyle ; Gas. 

Mariposa Grove. Tract of land 
in Mariposa co., California, U.S.A. 
About 4 sq. m. in extent, it con- 
tains two groves of the Sequoia 
glgantea, or redwood, the largest 
tree having a circumference of 
94 ft., and its main trunk a height 
of 200 ft. The road through the 
grove passes through an opening 
9^ ft. wide, piercing the base of 
one of the trees. The tallest is 
272 ft. high. The area is reserved 
as a national park. Mariposa is 
Spanish for butterfly. 

Maris, Jacob (1837-99). Dutch 
painter. Born at The Hague, he 
studied first at The Hague Aca- 

d e m y, and 
afterwards in 
Antwerp and 
in Paris under 
Hebert. At 
Paris he came 
under the in- 
fluence of the 
B a r h i z o n 
school (q.v.), 
and exhibited 
at the Salon, 
1862-72. Ketiirning to The Hague, 
he painted Dutch landscape, river 
ecenes, and coast scenery, and 



Jacob Maris, 
Dutch painter 


died at Karlsbad, Aug. 17, 1899. 
His work is remarkable for its 
delicate rendering of atmospheric 
effects and its strong sense of de- 
sign. The Drawbridge is in the 
National Gallery, London. 

Maris, Matthew (1839-1917). 
A Dutch painter. Born at The 
Hague, he studied at the local art 
school, and later under Van Hove 
at Antwerp and Hebert at Paris. 
He developed a style and vision 
of his own, mystic, emotional, and 
irresistibly attractive. Montmar- 
tre, in the National Gallery, Lon- 
don, and The Spinner may be cited 
among his works. Several years he 
lived as a recluse in Ixmdou, 
where he died Aug. 22, 1917. 

Marls, Willem (1844-1910). 
A Dutch painter. Born at The 
Hague, he studied mainly under 

his elder bro- 
thers, Jacob 
and Matthew 
Maris, He is 
represented in 
the National 
Gallery, Lon- 
don, by a pi(^ 
tiire of Ducks, 
but most of 
his paintings 
are pastoral 
landscapes, executed with the 
freshness and vigour of the Dutch 
open-air school of the 19th century. 
Be died in London in 1910. 



WiUem Maris, 
Dutch painter 


Marisclial, Eabl. Iu Scotland, 
a high ofTicer of Rta.te with duties 
similar to those of the ('arl marshal 
in England. Sir Bobert K(*ith (d. 
1340) was described as marisehal 
to John Ealiol in 1294, and about 
1309 received a ehartia* of tiie 
oflice of marisclial of Scotland. 
The post became luu'cditary iu the 
family of Keith, which in 1458 
was raised to the })cerago with the 
title of carl marisehal. Tlu^ oflice 
itself ceased to exist after the at- 
tainder in 171(5 of George Keith, 
the 10th earl. See Earl Marshal. 

Marisclial, G eo rg e K eith, 
IOtii Earl (c. 1(593-1778). Scot- 
tish soldier and politician. He 
succeeded his father in 1712, served 
under Marlborough, and on the 
death of Queen Anne was with 
difficulty restrained from proclaim- 
ing a military revolution in favour 
of the Prct,ender. Ho Avas dis- 
missed, or rotiretl, and, returning 
to Scotland, engaged in a Jacobite 
conspiracy, and fought. a,t Sheritf- 
muir in 1715. He sludtered Prince 
.lames Echvard in his house at 
Fetter(‘H 80 , and after the rel)(dIion 
escaped to the Contimmt, where- 
upon he was attainted and his 
estate.H forfeited. in 1719 ho 
head(‘(l an abortive Spjinish at- 
tempt to invad(^ Scotland, and was 
defeated at Ghuushiid. H(‘ made 
his way to tho Htdiridi's, wIuuh^ lie 
continiKHl to intrigiu^ against the 
goveriimmit, bn(, took no part in 
the ndiidlioii of 1745. 

Settling in Prussia, wit.h Ids 
brother, Marshal Kidth ho 
gained t, h e 


frimidship of 
Frcuhu’iek the 
Great, who ap- 
pointiul him his 
ambassailor in 
Paris. In 1759 
hc‘ was ])u,rdon- 
ed by Georgi' 

Hand retunuul 
to Soot laud, 
but at the ur- 
gent re(pi(‘Ht of Fnalmiek ridiirncd 
to Prussia, whm’i^ he became inti- 
mate witli Voltaire, Boussi'an, and 
other coleliriticH. He diial May 28, 
1778 

Marisehal College. One of 

the two colleg<iH forming Aberdeen 
university. It was founded in 
1593 by Gi'orgc Kcdth, 5th earl 
marisehal, and, with the exeiqition 
of a brief union Avitli King’s Col- 
lege in 1641, cxisttal as an inde- 
pendent university until 1860, 
when it was united with King’s 
College to form the. presmit univer- 
sity of Aberde.tm. The original 
college was rebuilt, greatly en- 
larged and iiufiroved in 1837-41. 



George Keita, 
10th Earl Marisehal 

After 1*. C'lislMwi 
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and a still more important en- 
!ar] 2 ;ement was carried out, 1895- 
10()6, the new building being in- 
augurated l)y Edward VII in 
lOtK), on the occasion of the cele- 
bration of the quatercentenary 
of King’s College. Of the earl 
mariachars original budding hard- 
ly a fragment remains except the 
famous stone preserved in the 
vestibule, inscribed “ They haif 
said ; quhat say thay ; lat thamo 
say.” The colh'-ge, in Broad 
Street, occupies the site of the 
grounds and conventual buildings 
of the Grey Friars or Franciscan 
Monastery. /See Aberdeen ; Aber- 
deen University. 

Marissa. Ancient city of S. 
Palestine, the modern Merash. It 
is near Tell Sandahannah, 15 m. 
N.E. of Lachish. The Biblical 
Mareshah (Josh. 15), its capture 
by Ptolemy 1, 312 b.c., made it 
for three centuries a Hellenistic 
city, until dually destroyed by the 
Parthians. Apollophanes and 
other princes adorned their cave- 
tombs with unique painted friezes 
of animals and dowers. Macalis- 
ter’s excavations, 1900, yielded 
house-foundations and other ar- 
chaeological remains. 

Marists (from the name Mary). 
Roman Catholic congregation of 
priests and laymen devoted to 
parochial mis.sions and retreats, 
and to educational and missionary 
work. The Congregation of Marist 
B'athers was founded at Bellcy, 
France, in 1810, and the Brothers 
were organized the following year. 

The Marist Eisters recoivocl the 
formal approval of the pope in 
1834. They undertake the care of 
the sick in hospitals and infirm- 
aries, and conduct schools and 
orphanages, 

Maritain, Jacques (b. 1882), 
A French philosopher. Born Nov. 
18, 1882, he was educated at Paris 
university, lectured at Toronto and 
Chicago univorsitie.s, and was ap- 
pointed to the chair of philosophy 
at the Institut Catholique, Paris. 
During the Second Great War he 
was visiting professor of philosophy 
at Columbia and Priiuicton 1940- 
14. French ambassador to the 
Holy See, 1946-48, he was ap 
pointed pro feasor of philosophy 
at Princeton 1948. 

A leading exponent of the 
philosophical school of R.C. mys- 
tics, he occupied a high place in 
contemporary French literature. 
Of his many works, the best- 
known included La Philoaophie 
Bergsonienne, 1914 ; Art ot Scol- 
astique, 1920 ; Reflexions sur 
ITntelligence, 1923 ; Religion et 
Ciihure, 1931 ; Les Degr^s du 


Savoir, 1932 ; Questions du Con- 
science, 1938. True Humanism, 
1938, was written in collaborat.ion 
with Raissa Maritain, herself the 
author of several volumes which 
were translated into English, 
De la vie d’Oraison, 1925 ; Le 
Prince de ce Monde, 1032 : Ij’Ange 
de rEcolc, 1934. 

Maritime Alps. Portion of the 
Western Alpine system extending 
N.W. from the TJgurian to the Got- 
ti an A1 i3s. They lie on the borders 
of France and Italy, and include 
the passes of Col di Tenda and 
the Col della Maddalena, besides 
several other carriage roads. Their 
spurs reach the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. The chief peak.s are 
Cirna dei Gelas (10,127 ft.) and 
Mont Monuier (9,246 ft.). For the 
French department of this name, 
see Alpes-Maritimes. 

Maritime Museum, National. 
Public institution at Greenwich. 
Opened in April, 1937, it occupies 
the Queen’s House (designed by 
Inigo Jones for Anne of Denmark, 
wife of James I, completed under 
Charles I) and the original Green- 
wich Observatory buildings (from 
1953). It contains paintings of 
naval interest by Van der Velde, 
Gainsborough, Reynolds, Romney, 
Knellor, Lely, Hogarth and other 
artists ; models of famous British 
.ships ; and the personal relics of 
famous seamen. Other important 
exhibits are a Mercator globe, 
made 30 years before the geo- 
grapher showed the world on a 
llat plane ; and the “ Silver Map 
of the World,” a medallion illus- 
trating Drake’s voyage round the 
world. From 1821 to 1933 the 
Queen’s House was occupied by 
ibe Royal Naval School. 

Maritime Provinces. Name 
given to the three E. province.^ of 
the dominion of Canada : Nova 
Scotia iq.v.), New Brunswick {g.v.), 
and Prince Edward Island {q.v.). 

Maritime Regiment, Former 
unit of the British army, raised to 
operate A. A. defences of merchant 
shipping during the Second Great 
War. The first gun crews were 
trained in 1940, and the regiment 
established in 1941. Soon there 
were four regiments, officially part 
of the Royal Artillery, about 
12,000 strong, mostly volunteers 
from the army. They wore an 
Admiralty badge, a red anchor 
with the letters A.A., but were 
paid by the army. At first they 
operated in home waters, but 
later went all over the world, and 
were disbanded in 1945. Mari- 
time regiments of the 17th century 
were the forerunners of the Royal 
Marines {q.v.). 


Maritsa (Gr. Evros). River oi 
the Balkans, the ancient Hebrus. 
It rises in the Rhodope mts., in Bul- 
garia, hows E. past Philippopolis 
(Plovdiv), then 8.E. to Adrian ople 
(Edirne), where it receives its ehiel 
tributary, the Tunja (<?.r.)- Turn- 
ing S., it forms the boundary be- 
tween Greece and Turkey, to fall 
into the Aegean near Enos. It is 
300 m. long, and is navigable for 
small boats to Adrianoj)le. 

Mariupol or Zhdanov. Sea- 
port of Ukraine S.S.R., in the 
Stalino region, on the N. shore 
of the Sea of Azov, 65 m. W. by S. 
of Taganrog in the R.S.F.vS.R. 
It is a rly. terminus. Iron and 
steel works are the chief manufac- 
tories of the city, which developed 
enormously before the Second 
Great War to support an est. pop. 
of 222,000, On October 14, 1941, 
Russian troops had to evacuate 
Mariupol after fierce fighting. It 
remained in German hands until 
recaptured, Sept. 10, 1943, after 
ten hours’ bitter street fighting. It 
was later renamed Zhdanov, in 
honour of A. A. Zhdanov {q.v,). 

Marius, Gaius (157-86 b.c.). 
Roman general and statesman. 
Born at Gercatae, near Arpinum, 

of h u m b 1 e 
parents, ho 
achieved the 
unique distinc- 
tion of being 
elected consul 
seven times. 
His first mili- 
tary service 
was as a 
private soldier, 
and he showed 
conspicuous 
bravery under Scipio Africanus in 
Spain, but not until 119 b.o. was 
he elected tribune, identifying 
himself with the popular party. 

His next military service was 
against Jugurtha in Africa, as 
legate of the consul Motellus. 
Coming home while the campaign 
was in progress, ho was elected 
consul, and returned to Africa in 
chief command, finishing the w^ar 
with the capture of Jugurtha in 
106. Meanwhile, grave danger 
menaced Rome from the N., vast 
hordes of Cimbri and Teutones 
having defeated the Roman armies 
sent to oppose their threatened 
invasion. All eyes turned to 
Marius as the one man who could 
save the city, and from 104 to 
101 Ho was elected consul each 
year. The Teutones were com- 
pletely defeated near Aquae Sex- 
tiae, and the Cimbri near Vercellae. 

To further his political interests 
and obtain his sixth consulship. 



Oaius Marius, 
Roman general 
Vrom a bust 
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Marius found it convenient to ally 
Iiimself vuth two demagogues, 
Saturninus and Glaucia, but when 
they had proceeded too far with 
their revolutionary designs, he was 
forced into a position of hostility 
to them, and had to crush the 
insurrection they had provoked. 
The next 10 years proved com- 
paratively quiet, hut in the Social 
War (90-88) Marius rendwed fur- 
ther services to the state. When 
war broke out with JMithradates, 
he was desirous of obtaining the 
chief command, but was passed 
over in favour of the patrician 
Sulla, who had a military force 
behind him. Marius was obliged 
to flee, and after several hair- 
breadth escapes he reached Africa 

Cinna had taken 
advantage of the 
departure of Sulla 
for the East to take 
up arms against the 
senatorial party, and 
Marius returned to 
Italy. Cutting off 
the food supply 
from Rome, Marius 
and Cinna entered the 
city, and the former 
was elected consul 
again. Their triumph, 
however, was stained by a terrible 
massacre of their opponents . Marius 
was to enjoy his consulship only for 
18 days, dying Jan, 13, 86. Though 
scarcely a general of genius, Marius 
proved a most skilful leader. He 
was also a great army reformer, 
converting the old militia into a 
professional army, and introduc- 
ing changes in equipment and 
organization. See Sulla ; consult 
The Gracchi, Marius and Sulla, 
A. H. Beesly, 4th ed. 1884. 

Mariut, Mareotis, Mabyxjt, or 
hlAREiA. Lagoon in Egypt, separ- 
ated from the Mediterranean by a 
narrow tongue of land on which 
Alexandria is built. It was navig- 
able during the Middle Ages, but 
subsequently almost dried up. In 
1801 the British cut the sand dunes 
at Aboukir, and the area was 
flooded. 

Marivaux, Pierre Carlet de 
Chamblain de (1688-1763). 
French author. Born in Paris, Feb 

Pierre de Marivaux, marked by 

French author a great deve- 


lopment of emotional interest, and 
by an over-refinement of thought 
and style which came to be callctl 
“ marjvaudage.” His novels, 
Marianne, 1731-42, and the un- 
finished Le Paysan Parvenu, give 
him a place in French fiction 
roughly analogous to that of 
Richardson in English. He died 
Feb. 12, 1763. Consult Complete 
Work.s, 12 voLs., 1781 ; Marivaiul- 
age, A. Tilley, 1930. 

Maijoram (Orhjanum). Genus 
of perennial plants of the family 
Labiatae. Several species arc 
used as sw’eet and pot herbs. One 
is native to Great Britain, another 
was introduced from Crete in 
1551. The shoots and stems of 
the sweet or knotted marjoram 
are gathered and 
dried, and used for 
flavouring purpo.ses 
in cookcr3^ 0. dic- 
tamnuSy otherwise 
known as dittany of 
Crete, is a rather 
tender species gi'own 
under glas.s. 

Mark. System of 
serial nuraberKS used 
to denote diflering 
types of the same art- 
icle, especially in the 
armed forces. When a weapon or 
article of equipment is first brought 
into general use, it receives a serial 
number and the designation 
of Mark I. Modified types are 
allotted serial numbers and the 
designation Mark II, III, etc. The 
Lee-Enfield rifle, used by the Brit- 
ish army before the No. IV was in- 
troduced, was Mark IV ; tanks of 
the First Great War w'orc Marks I, 
II, III, and IV ; and aircraft were 
allotted mark numbers. German 
tanks were differentiated by marks. 

Mark. Unit of German cur- 
rency. Originally it was a silver 
bar of apioroximately | lb. weight 
that was marked, i.e. assayed. 
Current in Germany since the 9th 
century, its name was given in 
1871 to the new basic coin of the 
German empire, about the cupii- 
valent of the British shilling, sub- 
divided into 100 pfennigs and 
minted in gold coins of 20, 10, and 
5 marks, and smaller silver coins. 
The gold pieces were withdrawn 
during the First Great War. After 
the inflation of 1923-24, the depre- 
ciated currency was replaced by 
the Rentenmark, later (1924) 
Reichsmark, replaced 1948 by the 
Deutschenmrk (D.M.). The official 
rate of exchange of the B.M. was 
12-35 to the £. On Sept, 29, 1949, 
following devaluation of the £ in 
terms of the |, the value of the 
D.M. was fixed at 11*76 to the £. 


Mark (Lat. Marcus). Jewish 
convert to Christianity in the 
Apostolic age and writer of the 

sc'cond Gospel 
If, as is pro- 
bable, all the 
N.T. references 
allude to the 
same man, he 
boHi tlu^ Hebrew 
iiamt', of John, 
was apparently 
a L(‘,viie of Cyp- 
rus, cousin to 
Barnabas, and 
son of a certain 
Mary who was 
prominent in the 
(^arly Church at 
Jerusalem. He 
a,tteud(‘(l on S. 
Ibiul and S. Bar- 
nabas on their 
first missionary 
j 0 n r n e y, but 
turned back at 
Perga, to the 
displeasure of S. Paul, who, how- 
ev(U', memtions him with aftoction 
in his (‘pisth'H. Afhu'wards asso- 
ciated at Bonn*, with S. Pct(u*, who 
calls liirn his son, he is said to have 
aciicd as his int(u’pretor, and to 
have receiv('d from him the facts 
cmbodi(‘d in the Gospel which 
bears his nam(‘. He is said to have 
died in Egypt. Mis festival is April 
25, and his syinbtfi is a winged lion. 

Mark, Tii k Gospel oe. Earliest 
of the thr(‘(‘ synoptic gosj^ds and 
the main sources of the otluu- two. 
The tradition that it was written 
by Mark goes hack to v(Ty (^arly 
tiim^H. Papias (c. 135) HayH,'“ Mark 
having b('.c()nie tlu‘ int(^r})retor of 
Ikiter wrot(^ down accurattdy — but 
not, howeveu’, in chronological 
ordfu’-— all that ho roiruunbercd of 
the things which wore said or done 
by Christ,” and tluu’o is no reason 
to doubt the substantial truth of 
this asscu’tion. 

Mark is much shorter than the 
other two synoptists and omits 
much of Mu'! tt'aciung of J<^sus. It 
lays the emphasia on the works 
rather tlian on the pnuxchiug of 
Jesus. Hence many of the miracles 
arc reflated at greater kmgth and 
with more vivid detail than in the 
other Gospels. “In subsianco and 
stylo and tn'atnumt,” says West- 
cott, “ the Gospel of Mark is essen- 
tially a transcript from life. The 
course and issue of the facts are 
imaged hi it with the clearest out- 
line.” It is generally held, on the 
strength of the testimony of Cle- 
ment of Alexandria and Eusebius, 
that the Gospel was written at 
Romo. This hypothesis is sup- 
ported by the presence of some 



Marjoram. Flower-head 
of Origanum vulgare 



S. Mark, 
the evangelist 

From a utatue hil 
Vonatcllo 
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Latin words and idioms in the 
text. The date at which Mark was 
written cannot be determined with 
absolute accuracy. It is generally 
placed in the period 64-70, but it 
may have been composed about 
a decade earlier. Many modern 
scholars hold that the present Gos- 
pel was preceded by an earlier and 
briefer edition, and that the last 12 
verses replace the original ending, 
now lost. See Gospels, The Four. 

Mark Antony. The Moman sol- 
dier and statesman often known by 
this name is noticed as an historical 
person under Antonius, Marcus. 
As the hero of Shakespeare’s trag- 
edy Antony and Cleopatra, he will 
be found under that head. In 
Julius Caesar, however, he is called 
Mark Antony, and has the chief 
oratorical part in the play, de- 
livering over Caesar’s dead' body 
the famous speech which opens, 
“ Friends, Romans, countrymen, 
lend me your ears,” 

Maxkesh , Hes ii v an ok II es v a n . 
Eighth month of the Jewish sacred 
year, and second month of the Jew- 
ish civil year. See Calendar. 

Market (Lat. rncrcatUN, trade). 
Place where go(jds are sold. In the 
Middle Ages the right to hold a 
market was one of the most valu- 
able privileges that a king or lord 
oould grant to a body of his sub- 
jects. Not only in^ England, but 
elsewhere in Europe, the growing 
towns secured by charter this right, 
which was jealously guarded, for 
the holding of a market was a 
source of considcrabh'- wealth to a 
town, while the king or lord re- 
ceived an income therefrom. In 
time every town of importance had 
its market, held on certain days 
and under certain conditions ; 
hence the common phrase market 
town. Medieval markets were hold 
in an open square in the centre of 
the town, therefore called the mar- 
ket place, and the chief buildings 
were put up around it. There on 
stated days vendors brought their 
wares and purchasers flocked to 
buy, a scene associated today 
rather with the word fair. The 
11th century and onwards was per- 
haps the great age of the market, 
but in a sense it is almost as old as 
the human race, and ancient liter- 
ature contains many references to 
markets. 

Markets are still held, in the 
main on the days and in the places 
fixed in the past. They form an 
important source of revenue, some- 
times to individuals, but more 
usually to mumoipalities, and large 
sums have been paid for them, as 
when the corporation of Manchester 
purchased the market rights from 


the family of Mosley. In London 
there are a number of markets, cer- 
tain classes of goods having their 
own, e..g, Co vent Garden for fruit, 
and Billingsgate for fish, and the 
same principle prevails in other 
large cities. Most markets in Great 
Britain are now controlled by the 
municipalities, the power to estab- 
lish them or buy them having been 
conferred on town councils and 
other bodies by an Act of 1875. 

A more modern use of the word is 
for the whole of the transactions 
in a certain class of goods, ejj. the 
wool market, or the cotton mar- 
ket, refers to all dealings in those 
commodities, whether in London, 
New York, or elsewhere, and im- 
plies that there is only one price 
for the same article. Likewise the 
phrase money market covers all 
transactions in instruments of 
credit. Bankers, discount houses, 
and financial houses are said to 
form the money mark(‘t. See 
Billingsgate ; Covent Garden ; 
Credit ; Fair : Leadenhall Market. 

Market Bos worth. Market 
town of Lc'iecstcrshire, England. 
It is 12m. W. of Leicester and has 
a rly. station. The church of S. 
Peter is a Perpendicular building, 
and there is a grammar school, at 
which Dr. Jolimson was an usher. 
In 1920 a sanatorium for the Na- 
tional Society of Operative Printers 
was erected near Wellsborough. 
Bos worth Field, 2 m. S., was the 
scene of the battle in which Rich- 
ard III was killed, thus ending the 
Wars of the Roses. 1485, Pop. 
1,100. /S'c.e Bosworth, Battle of. 

Market Cross. Stone structure 
surmounted by a cross, standing in 
a market place. It was originally a 
plain cross -shaft upon a stepped 
pedestal, used for sermons and 
proclamations, as at Taunton and 
Royat in Puy-de-Dome, shelter for 
wayfarers being afterwards pro- 
vided by a roofed edifice with a 
central finial. Sometimes a tiled 
gable-roof upon four plain pillars, 
as at Castle Combe, it developed 
into a polygonal structure with 
arched openings, groined vaulting, 
niched statuary, and other enrich- 
ments. Many cruciform finials 
wore destroyed during the Com- 
monwealth. Typical examples are 
at Salisbury, Chichester, Shepton 
Mallet, Malmesbury, Winchester, 
Cheddar, Leighton Buzzard, and 
North Walsham. The Edinburgh 
cross, removed in 1617, was re- 
placed by another, whereof only 
the shaft remains. See Cross illus. 

Market Deeping. A town of 
Lincolnshire, England. It stands 
on the Welland, 8 m. N.W. of 
Peterborough. The nearest station 


is at Deeping St. James, 3 m. E. 
In the fen country, it is surrounded 
by reclaimed land under good 
cultivation. S. Guthlae’s church 
is an old foundation. Pop. 876. 

Market Drayton oe Drayton- 
on-Hales. Urban clist. and market 
town of Shropshire, England. It 
stands on the Tern, 18 m. N.E. of 
Shrewsbury, and is a rly. junction. 

S. Mary’s church dates in part 
from the 12th century, and at the 
ICtli century grammar school 
Robert Clive was educated. The 
town is an agricultural centre ; 
ironfouuding is another industry. 

It is thought to have been a British 
settlement. Near is Blore Heath, 
scene of a battle of 1459. Market 
day, Wed. Pop. (1951) 5,638. 

Market Gardening. Produc- 
tion of flowers, vegetables, and 
salads for commercial purposes, 
including their grading, packing, 
distribution, and marketing. Con- 
sideration of sofl, aspect, and dis- 
trict is vital before establishing a 
market garden. The ideal soil is 
one which is easily worked and well 
drained, and has been enriched 
with sufficient organic matter. A 
market garden should bo on land in 
good heart, and the subsoil as well 
as the surface should be regularly 
cultivated. 

Mechanisation is increasing in 
market gardening, as in other 
forms of working of the land. 
Ploughing, disking, hoeing are 
often done by tractor, planting by 
machinery, watering by mechari’- 
cal means, the produce is washed 
by an electrical washer, the soil is 
heated by electricity, etc. 

A relatively small area of the 
surface of Great Britain is devoted 
to market gardening, yet the total 
sales of horticultural produce per 
annum exceed those from agricul- 
ture. Compared, however, with the 
market gardeners of some of the 
countries of the Continent, many 
of those in Great Britain do not 
pny sufficient heed to washing, 
cleaning, grading, and packing. A 
national advisory service of the 
ministry of Agriculture exists to 
assist the market gardener to im- 
prove both his crops and his 
methods of picking, packing, and 
grading. In some Continental 
countries, e.g. Belgium and the 
Netherlands, market gardeners 
have developed a high degree of 
cooperation in the production of 
clean, well grown, well packed 
produce which has given them 
great advantages in international, 
as well as their own, markets. 

Presentation is very important, 
and the best market gardeners 
everywhere grade and pack their 
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produce perfectly. The^^ also have taurants, and (d) to a town or 
their own coloured labels, or county wholesaler, who does not 
brands, or makes, so that their sell on commission, but gives a de- 
goods come to be asked for by finite price. See Allotment ; Kit- 
naiiie. Cooperative packing sta- chen Garden, etc., and under the 


names of various vegetable crops. 

Market Harborougli, Market 
town and urban dist. of Leicester- 
shire, It stands on the Welland, 

15 m. S.E. of 
Leicester. It is 
served by rly. 
and canal, and 
isdominated by 
church of W. 
JT ©t''!] JO i o y s i u s, a 

medieval build- 
ing with an cx- 
ceptionnUy fine 
broach spire. 
„ , ^ ^ , Near by is the 

Mml’"'’”® early 17th-con- 
tnry former 
grammar school raised on stilts 
over the old market place. An 
agricultural centre with a largo 
cattle market and variety of light 
industries including light engineer- 
ing and the making of corsets, 
ladies’ underwear, patent foods, 
shoe components, battei’ies. and 






tioiis market goods under the names of various vegetable crops, 
brand-mark of the company. Market Harborougli, Market 

A market garden is an agricul- town and urban dist. of Leiocster- 
tural holding for the purpose of the shire. It stands on the Welland, 
Agricultural Holdings Act if it is 15 m. S.E. ot 

cultivated wholly or mainly for Leicester. It is 

the purpose of the trade or business served by rly. 

of market gardening. Further the canal, and 

tenant has in general the rights of isdominated by 

the tenant of such a holding (see the church of W. 

Agricultuial Holdings). If it has Dionysius, a 

been agreed in writing after Jan. 1, medieval build- 

1896, that the holding shall be let ing with an cx- 

or treated as a market garden a ceptionally fini* 

tenant may obtain compensation broach spire, 

for certain improvements to the « , ^ tt . , Near by is the 

holding and has at the end of his Marke Hwborongh Qg^j,|y 17th-een- 

tenancy the same right to remove tnry former 

fixtures (if erected after Dec. 31, grammar school raised on stilts 
1900) as a tenant of any other over the old market place. An 
agricultural holding. He may also agricultural centre with a largo 
remove all fruit trees and bushes cattle market and variety of light 
not permanently set out. The im- industries including light engineer- 
provements referred to are : plant- ing and the making of corsets, 
ing of fruit trees or fruit bushes, ladies’ underwear, patent foods, 
permanently set out ; of straw- shoe components, battei’ies. and 
berry plants, or as 
paragus. rhubarb, f ' ' 

or other vegetable y _ 

crops which con- ^ 

tinue productive 
for two or more 
years; and erection 
or enlargement of 
buildings. When a 
landlord will not 
agree that the hold- 
ing shall be treated 
as a ni a rket garden, 
the local agricul- 
tural committee L,,* 

tena^ThaU neVer^ Market Harborougli, Leicestershire. Former market 
tenant snau never- place and old schoolhouse. 1614, restored 1868 

theless be entitled 

to compensation for such improve- electric trucks, Market Har borough 
ments. Market gardens, like other is in the heart of the hunting 
agrhultural land, are exempt from country and is the centre of the 
the general rate. Eernie Hunt. Market day, Tues. 

A person who disposes only of Pop. (1951) 10,400. 
surplus produce from his kitchen Marketing Board. In Great 
garden cannot class his holding as Britain, a government organiza- 
a market garden. tion for cooperative marketing. 

In Great Britain one customary Marketing boards are set up either 
method of marketing produce is to for a given commodity, e.g. the 
consign the goods to a commission milk marketing board, or for a oer- 
salesman in a toira or city market, tain group of producers, e.g. the 
who lends containers at an agreed empire marketing board. Their ob- 
charge. But before the Second jects are to rationalise supply and 
Great War the best growers mar- distribution, to set a standard of 
keted most of their produce in quality, and to obtain fair prices 
non-returnable containers, which for producers. They undertake re- 
gave them complete freedom as to search on behalf of their members 
choice of the salesman and market and advertise their produce. To 
for their goods. Sales can be made remove anomalies in distribution, 
(a) direct to local customers ; (b) they sometimes, as in the case of 
by van deliveries in a nearby town; the milk marketing board, estab- 
(c) ti) local shops, hotels, or res- lish a pool to which all produce is 
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Market Harborougb, Leicestershire. Former market 
place and old schoolhouse. 1614, restored 1868 
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sold and from whicli distributors 
arc siippli(‘d. Tlu^ empire market- 
ing board was ('stablished in 1<I2() 
on the recommendation of th(^ im- 
perial economic committee to 
develop trade bidwtam Great Brit- 
ain ami the empire, by carryim^ out 
marlu't rc'search in the- mother 
country and po|»ulansing ("inpire 
products througli pubheiiy cam- 
paigns ; it was rc'spon.sible ‘for the 
national mark sclieme lor gradim^ 
eggs, flour, malt products,” homcv 
kilh'd beef, and certain fruits. 

Market Overt o u G p pn Mar ktst. 
English k'gal phrase. As a ruk^ if a 
chatt(^l is t.ak(!n from its true 
own(*r, th(‘ latter still nmiains the 
owner, even as against, a purchaser 
who has given full valu(‘ for it in 
good faith. The exc(q)tion is in the 
case of a sale in marlo't, overt, if the 
sale is according to tlu' custom of 
the markf't. It must not he by 
night ; nor in a romn or place to 
which the public liavc^ not free 
access ; it must bo for valuable 
considiu'ation ; and ilu^ buyiT must 
not know of the defect in the 
seller’s title. 

Market Easen. Mn.rlcet town 
and urban dist. of l/mcolnshirc, 
England. It Htands on the Rase, 
16 m. N.E. of Limsoln, wit,h a rly. 
station. An old chureh is ihulicatcd 
to S. I’liomas. Rae.c meetings arc 
held five times ycuirly. Market 
day, Tuos. Ihip. (1951) 2,1,32, 

Market Weighton. Market 
town and parish of the E. Riding 
of Yorkshire. It is 19 m. by rly. 
from York. It is connectod with 
the Humber by a canal, and is an 
agricultural centre. Market day, 
Wed. Pop. (1.951) j)aris}i, 2,flH0.‘ 

Markham, GuARr-ES Edwin 
(1852 1940). American poet. Born 
in Oregon, April 23, 1852, lie passed 
his boyhood on a farm in Cali- 
fornia, became a scihool super- 
intendent, and devoted much time 
to the study of literature aud 
Chriatian sociology. In juhliiion tD 
his moat notable volumes of verse, 
The Man With the Hoe and Other 
Poems, 1899, and Lincoln and 
Other Foams, 1901, ho w-role The 
Children in Bondage, 1909, dealing 
with child labour, and California 
the Wonderful, 19,14. A collected 
edition of his poems appeared 
1927. Markham died March 7, 1940. 

Markham, Sir Clements 
Robert (1830-1916). A British 
traveller and geographer. Bora at 
Stillingfloet, July 20, 1830. he was 
educated at Westminster, and 
entered the navy in 1844. Promoted 
lieutenant in 1850, he went with 
the expedition for the relief of 
Franklin. In 1862 he left the navy 
and undertook a journey to Peru. 
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Observations in that country led 
him to in( reduce into India the 
cultivation of quinine-yield iiig 
cinchona trees, 1859- (12. Ap- 
pointed to the geographical de- 
partment of the India otlice, 1867- 
77, he accompanied the exjiedition 
to Abyssinia, 1867-68. He was 
secretary to the Royal Geographi- 
cal Sociely, 1863-88, and president 
1893-1905 ; he hold similar posi- 
tions in the Hakluyt Society, 
1857-87. Knighted in 1896, he 
died Jan. 30, 1916. Amongst his 
works are Franklin’s Footsteps, 
1852 ; Travels in Peru and India,, 
1862; Richard Hakluyt, 1896; 
The Lands of Silence, 1921. 

Markham, Gbkvase (c. 1568- 
1637). English author. Born at 
Cottam, Notts, he was a member 
of an old county family, and 
seems to have received a good 
education. He became a soldier, 
seeing service in the Netherlands 
and in Ireland, but afterwards 
passed his time in writing. Little 
else is known save that he died 
early in l(i37 and was buried in 8. 
Giles’s, Cripplegate, London. He 
wrote poems and dramas, also 
books on horses and agriculture, 
including A Hiscourse of Florse- 
nianshippe. 

Markham, Miis. (1780-1837). 
Pseudonym of Elizabeth Penro.se, 
British writer. 8ho was born on 
Aug. 3, 1780, at Goadby-Marw(.)od, 
Leieestcrahire, the second daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Edmund Cart- 
wright, invent or of the power loom, 
and she married the Rev. John 
Penrose in 1814. Her History 
of England, hegun in the first 
instance for her own children and 
published in 1822, attracted little 
notice at first, but eventually be- 
came the leading school his(,ory for 
a period of some 40 years. Her 
School History of France, 1828, 
likewise achieved remarkable suc- 
cess. She died Jan. 24, 1837. 

Markham, Violet Rosa (b. 
1872). A British social worker. 
Daughter of a Derbyshire coal- 

owner, she was 
horn Oct. 3, 
1 8 7 2. She 
took an active 
part in the 
woman’s trade 
union m o v o- 
ment, and her 
experience in 
the organiza- 

Violet Markham, tion of women 

worker^^^^ workers, and 
wide know- 
ledge of industrial law, led to her 
appointment as deputy director of 
the women’s section of the 
national service department in 


1917. Made C. H., 1917, she was 
mayor of ChosPTfield, Derby, 
1927. Member of the industrial 
court from 1920, and of the assist- 
ance board from 1934 (deputy 
ehairrnan from 1937), she retired 
1946. She presided over the 
comraiLlee on welfare and ameni- 
ties of serving women in the Second 
Great War, and reported on 
domestic employment, 1945. Her 
early books were about South 
Africa, and in 1929 she published 
Romanesque France. She married 
in 1915 J Oarnithers (d. 1936), 
Markhor {Capra falconeri). 
Species of wild goat, found in 
Kashmir and Afghanistan. It is 



Markhor. Specimen of the wild 
, goat found in Afghanistan 
W. S. Berridge, h'.Z.S. 

readily distinguished from all 
other goats by its massive horns, 
which are twisted either closely 
like a screw, or open like a cork- 
screw. A fine specimen stands 
about 3i^ ft. high at the withers, 
the chin-beard often reaches nearly 
to the knees, and the colour varies 
from greyish brown to nearly 
white. Markhors are found among 
the mountains at varyiiig eleva- 
tions, and their wary habits render 
them difficult to approach. 

Markievicz, Constance Geor- 
gina, Countess (1868-1927). Irish 
politician. Born Feb. 14, 1868, she 
was the eldest child of Sir Henry 
Goro-Booth, hart., of Lissadill, co. 
Sligo, and sister of the poet Eva 
Gore-Booth (1870-1926). She 
studied painting at the Slade and 
in Paris, where she mot Count 
Casimir Dunin de Markievicz 
(d. Dec. 2, 1932), a Pole, whom she 
married in 1900. They eventually 
settled in Dublin, where she be- 
came prominent among the extre- 
mists of Irish politics. For her 
part in the Easter rising, 1916, she 
received sentence of death, com- 
muted to penal servitude for life. 
Released 1917, she was again 
arrested 1918 in connexion with 
an alleged German plot. Returned 


as Sinn Fein M.P. for S. Patrick’s, 
Dublin, 1918-21 (first woman 
elected to the British house of 
commons), she never took her 
seat. An ardent republican, she 
oppo.sed the treaty of 1921, From 
1921 until her death, July 15, 
1927, she represented Dublin City 
in the Eire parliament. 

Markiach. A police burgh and 
parish of Fife, Scotland. It is 
33 m. due N. of Edinburgh. Indus- 
tries include paper making, agri- 
cultural engineering, coalmining, 
blanket weaving, and whisky 
blending, Pop. (1951) 2,306 
Marking Nut Tree {^eme~ 
carpus anacardiuiu). Evergreen 
tree member of the family Ana- 
cardiaceae. A native of the East 
Indies, it is also called the kidney 
bean of Malacca. It has alternate, 
oblong, leathery loaves, and small, 
greenish-white flowers in terminal 
clusters. The nut or bean is en- 
closed in a hard shell, attached 
to a pear-sha[>(‘d, Heshy, yellow 
receptacle, which is roasted and 
eaten. Tlic unripe fruit yields a 
kind of ink, and the corrosive juice 
of the shell is used as an external 
remedy for rheumatism and as a 
wart cure. Mixed with quusklime, 
the juice forms an indelible stain 
used for marking ink. 

Markino, Yosiiio (b. 1874). 
Japanese artist and author. Born 
Dec. 25, 1874, at Koromo, he 
settled in the U.S.A. lii 1893. In 
1897 he came to London, where he 
rapidly achieved a rejyutation for 
clever drawings and writings illus- 
trative of British life. Ho pub- 
lished A Japanese Artist in Lon- 
don, 1910 ; My Recollections and 
Reflections, 1913 ; My Forty Years 
in England, 1940 ; and illustrated 
in colour a scries of travel books. 

Markirch. A town of Haut- 
Rhin dept., Alsace, France, It is 
36 m. S.W. of Strasbourg, standing 
on both sides of the Leber, and 
is a manufacturing centre, various 
kinds of textiles being woven and 
prepared. In the Middle Ages and 
until about 1800 silver, copper, 
and lead mines were worked here, 
hence its French name, Ste. Marie- 
aux-Mines Pop. (1954) 8,078. 

Markland (Norse, wood land). 
Name given in 1003 by the Norse 
explorer, Thorflan Karlsofai, to a 
forested land with great stretches 
of white sand, which he found in 
North America. The identity of 
Markland has been much dis- 
cussed, but it may have been New- 
foundland. The discovery is re- 
lated in the Icelandic Flatey Book, 
trans. in The Discovery of N. 
America by the Northmen, N. L. 
Beamish, 1841. 
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Markova, British dancer who won 
international iame in ballet 


Mark Lane. London thorough- 
fare. It runs from Fenchurch 
Street to Great Tower Street, E.C,, 
and contains the two Corn Ex- 
changes, the older dating from 
1828, and the newer from ISSl . A 
market was held here in the Middle 
Ages. In the Second Great War 
the W. side of the lane was mostly 
destroyed by German bomba. The 
station on the Metropolitan rly. 
was renamed Tower Hill in 1946. 

Mark Masonry. Side degree of 
Freemasonry. To tliis degree, ex- 
cluded from craft masonry by the 
act of union of 1813, admittance is 
still limited to master masons, al- 
though the organization is quite in- 
dependent of United Grand Lodge. 
The Grand Lodge of Mark Master 
Masons was founded in 1856, and 
also controls the degree of Royal 
Ark Mariner, membership of which 
is limited to mark master masons. 
The office of the Grand Lodge of 
Mark Master Masons is in Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C. See 
Freemasonry. 

Markova, Alicia. Professional 
name of Alice Marks, a British 
dancer. Born in London. Dec. 
1, 1910, she studied under Asta- 
fieva, joined the Diaghilev com- 
pany in 1924, and appeared in 
miniature ballets at the Ballet 
Club. With the Vic-Wells com- 
pany, 1933-35, she became famous 
for her interpretations of the title- 



part in Giselle and Odette in Swan 
Lake. She later founded a com- 
pany in partnership with Anton 
Dolin (g-v.). and in 1938 appeared 
with the Ballet Riisse de Monte 
Carlo. She danced at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York, 
1943-45, and with the Festival 
Ballet, 1951-55. 

Marks, Henry Stacy (1829- 
98). British artist. Born in Lon- 
tlon. Sept. 13, 1829, the son of a 
solicitor who turned coaehbuilder, 
he was educated there, afterwards 
studying art in Paris. He iirst ex- 
hibited at the R.A. in 1853, becom- 
ing A.R.A. in 1871 and R.A. in 
1878. He died Jan. 9, 1898. In 
earl}' life Marks painted genre 
subjects, but later became well 
know'll as a painter of birds and 
pictures in w'hich birds and human 
figures were strikingly associated. 

Mark System. Name given to 
a system of landholding by which 
the land was held and cultivated 
in common by freemen, w'ho man- 
aged their own affairs, and lived in 
self-governing communities. It 
w’as believed at one time that this 
was the usual method throughout 
Germany in the early centuries of 
the Christian era, and that it was 
brought to England by the Anglo- 
Saxons. This opinion is not now 
held widely. Some such system 
was very likely in existence in Ger- 
many and elsewhere, but not in the 
universal and rigid way that its 
advocates believe. The word is 


Marlborough 
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Marlborough, Wiltshire. The wide 
this ancient town, looking towards 


shells of mollusca, contains 40 to 
50 p.e. of carbonate of lime, and a 
small percentage of potash and 
phosplioric acid. Eocene or (ffialky 
marl may contain up to 95 ji.e. of 
the carbonate, while Cretaceous 
marls are valuable for their high 
proportion of fiotash and phos- 
phoric acid, though low in their 
percentage of lime. Marls are used 
as fertilisers and as improvers of 
peaty and acid soils. Marlstone is 
the name given to the argilla(*eoiis 
limestone of tin* Mi<l(lle Lias. See 
LimestoJU^ 

Marlborough. Mun. hor. and 
market town of Wiltshire, Eng- 
land. It st.ands on the Kennet, 11 

m. 8. by E. of 
Wwiiulon and 76 
ni. W. of Lon- 
don, and is served 
1) y r I y . The 
ehureh of 8. Peter 
is a JYrpendicu- 
lar building. The 
Castle Iim is one 
of the most fa- 
mous of the old 
coaching inns, lor tlu^ main road 
from .London to tlu’i W. ran 
through Marlborough, as does now 
the A4 road to Bath. There are a 
tow'n hall and a J6th century 
grammar school. Marlborough Col- 
lege {g.v.) is a public scdiool. 

Marlborough w^as a settlement 
of the Britons and probably of the 
Romans. The Norman kings built 
a (uistle here, and their siuicuvssorfl, 

especually Henry 
II, liv(nl here 
o(^ Casio nally, 
1) (HI a use it w'as 
convenient for 
t h e h u u t i ii g 
in Save make 
Forest. It be- 
came a borough 
in the Middle 
Ages, and was 
Heparat(dy repre- 
sented in parlia- 
ment from 1295 

to 1885. Market 

High Street oS dav Sat Pop. 
the Market Hall 1^ 

4,600. 


derived from mark or march, a 
border district, one which the free- 
men are supposed to have cleared 
of forest and occupied. See Manor ; 
Village Community. 

Marl. In geology, sedimentary 
deposit W'hich is a mixture of cal- 
cium carbonate, clays, and sands. 
The word is loosely applied to a 
large number of friable clays of 
widely differing composition, and 
though most contain calcium car- 
bonate, many so-called marls are 
almost entirely deficient in it. Blue 
or shell marl, consisting largely of 


Marlborough Downs is the name 
given to a range of (dialk hills ly- 
ing to the W. of the town. There 
are remains of British camps. Be- 
low the Downs lies Avebury {q-v.). 

Marlborough. N.E. county ol 
S. Island, Now Zealand. Its area 
is 4,220 sq. m. It contains the two 
Kaikouras ranges, the highest peak 
being 9,462 ft., is well timbered 
and fertile, and the Wairau is its 
only navigable river. It exports 
wool, timber, hides, and tallow. 
Blenheim and Pioton are its chief 
porta. Pop. (1951) 17,451. 
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Marlborougli, Duke of. Brilish 
title borne since 1702 bv the family 
of Churchill. From 1020 to 1071) 
there was an ear Ido tn of Miui- 
borough held by the family of Ley, 
John Ley being the lord chief 
justice and lord trea..surer. When 
the 4th earl died, in 1079, the title 
became extinct. In 10S9, however, 
it was revived for John Churchill, 
who, in 1702, was made a duke. He 
left no sons, and by arrangement 
his titles passed to his eldest 
daughter, Henrietta, wife of the 
2nd earl of Goilolphin, and on her 
death to Charles Spencer, Jth carl 
of Sunderland, the son of Marl- 
borouglds second daughter. From 
him the later dukes are descended, 
and to him they owe the name of 
Spencer. George, the 4th duke, as 

lie is ranked, 
died in 1817, 
and his son, 
the 5th duke, 
in 1 840. A 
younger son 
of the diiko 
was made a 
baron in 1815. 
In 1902 the 
9i'd bn roil was 
made Viscount 
Churchill, 
the 7th (hike, 
a Conservative xioliticuan and the 
father of Lord Randolph Churchill, 
was lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
1870-80. George, the 8th duke, 
was succeeded in 1(S92 bv Charles, 
the 9th duke (b. 1S71)." He was 
under-secretary for the eolonies, 
1903--05, and park seenhjary to 
the board of agriculture, 1917-18. 
Dying June 30, 1934, he was 
succeeded by his son, John Albert 
Edward William (horn 8ept. 18, 
1897), as loth duke. The duke’.s 
eldest son is ealleil the manpiess of 
Blandford. tSce Blenheim. 

Marlborough, John Ctiurciitll, 
1st Duke OF. English soldier. He 
was born probably June 24, 1050, 
of a good Dorset family, at Ashe, 
near Axminster. He entered the 
household of James, duke of Vork, 
as a page, became an ensign in the 
Guards, saw service at Tangier at 
the age of 1(1, won a colonelcy as 
the reward of courage and skill 
displayed under Turonno in the 
Netherlands, and then in 1678 
married Sarah Jennings. 

He held high i*,omniand in the 
army of James 11, but deserted 
him when William of Orange landed 
Nov. 5, 1688. William, on accept- 
ing the English crown, m’cated 
Lord Churchill, as ho already was, 
earl of Marlborough, and after the 
battle of the Boyne, June 30, 1690, 
left to him the conduct of a brief 
campaign in Ireland. The earl, how- 
ever, now lost favour. Like must 


other men of position, he was 
known by William to be intriguing 
with the exiled James 11. The 
death of Queen Mary, however, 
Dec. 28, 1094, ensured Marl- 

borough’s loyalty, since it was 
entii'cly to his interest that the 
princess Anno should succeed to 
the throne. Accordingly he was ro- 
mslatcd in the favour of the king. 

At the beginning of 1702, when 
war vviis on the point of breaking 
out, William selected Marlboroiigii 
as the man wdio in his own 
absence should commaml the 
British and Dutch forces. William’s 
dcatJi, March 8, 1792, placed Anne 
oil the throne, and her accession 
conlirmed the appointment of 
Marlborough. Mannicred at every 
turn by I, he Dutch civilian com- 
missioners whoso a.sscnt was re- 
quired to his military operations, 
and by jiorpctual intrigues at 
home, Marlborough nevertheless 
siie.ceodod in manoeuvring the 
Erench out of one position after 
another, until he found his great 
opjiortunity in 1704. 

Marlborough concerted his plans 
with BriiK'o Eugene, arrangerl what 
was ostensibly to be a campaign on 
the Moselle, and then, before 
anyone suspected his intentions. 
HwoojKid from the Rhine to the 
Danube, throwing himself between 



After Sir Uodlmj KncUrr 


the French and ^'icn^a, and won 
the overwhelming victory of Blen- 
heim, Aug. 13, 1794 

But the duke— his earldom had 
been raised to a dukedom in 1702 — 
wui-H still xirovented as befoi’c from 
reaping the full fruits of his victory. 
It wa.y not until 1700 that his hands 
were freed and he was able at 
Ramillies, on May 23, to strike an- 
other crushing blow, the result of 
w'hieh was that within four months 


the French were cleared out of 
Biabant and Flanders. In the next 
year, 1797, he had to leave war for 
diplomacy, wherein he proved him- 
s(9f no less a master by averting the 
threatened intervention of Charles 
XLI of Sweden. In 1708 the 
Spanish Netherlands revolted 
against the Dutch domination 
wliich had resulted from the vic- 
tory of Ramillies, and again the 
situation was saved by Marl- 
borough’s brilliant victory over 
the French at Oudenarde, July 11. 

So extreme were the demands 
made by the Allies uxjon Louis XIV 
that France refused the terms of 
peace. A sanguinary victory was 
won over the French at Malplaquct, 
Sept. 1 1, 1709. Rut the French 
defeat was not a rout, and Malpla- 
quet was tlic last of Marlborough’s 
trill mphs. 

Marlborough was paralysed tor 
action by the turn taken by political 
events in England, and in 1711 a 
direct attack was made, upon him for 
misappropriating public moneys. 
But for party sxhte his defence would 
have been conclusive ■ but in fact 
tlie issue of the attack was that be 
was dexirived of all his offices and 
retired abroad. He was recalled 
on tlio aceession of George I, Aug. 
I, 1714; but his povveis of mind 
and body wore brolvcn by a stroke 
of apoplexy in 17 16, and he xilayed 
no more part in public a 11 airs. On 
June 16, 1722, he died, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Marlborough’s name stands 
amoti<gst those of the greatest of 
masters of the art of war known to 
history ; tlie British armv owes 
him an eternal debt of gratitude for 
his determined insistence on proper 
care and triuitriUMit for the men 
who were fighting the country’s 
battles. As a cUplomatist he was 
hardly less supreme than as a sol- 
dier. That ho was grasping and 
avaricious, that he was 
callable of x)layiug the traitor, even 
that he was guilw of treasonable 
acts, it is hardly x>ossiblc to dis- 
pute. But the heaviest charges 
brought against him were never 
proved, and the ]ircsumptions are 
in his favour even when they were 
not dellnitoly disproved. There is 
no Englishman who more decisive- 
ly commands our admiration, no 
great Englishman for whom it is so 
difficult to feel a conlidcnt esteem. 
His character has been painted in 
tlu^ most unattractive colours by 
Alacaulay. Ncc Blenheim ; Malpla- 
cxuct ; Oudenarde ; Kaniillies. 

A. D. limes 

Bibliography. Letters and Dis- 
patches, ed. Sir G. Aliuray, 5 vols., 
1845 ; Life and Times, W. S. Chur- 
chill, now ed. 1939 ; Lives, G. E. 
B. Saintfibury, 1885 ; Viscount 
Wolsoley, 1891 ; E. Thomas, 1915. 
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Marlborough, fciABAH Church- 
ill, Duchess oe (1660-1744). 
Daughter of Kichard Jennings, of 

S a n d r i d g c, 
Hertfordshire, 
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Sarah Churchill, 
Duchess oS Marl- 
borough 
AJtc) Lely 


she as born 
on Juno o. 
1660. As inaid- 
in- waiting to 
the duchess of 
York, she be- 
came intimate 
with the young 
princess Anne, 
a friendship 
which had im- 
purtant political consequences. In 
1678 she married John Ohurehill, 
cd’ter wards 1st duke of Marlborough, 
and the princess’s adherence to the 
husband of her friend in his politi- 
cal misfortunes brought a quarrel 
with her mother. On Anne’s acces- 
sion the duchess of Marlborough 
received high favours and exerted 
iTreat influencG. Her adojition of 
Whig principles, her uncontrol- 
lable temper, and the increasing in- 
duence, used against Marlborough, 
of Abigail Hill (Mrs. Masham) led 
to a breach between Mrs. Morley ” 
and ‘"Mrs. Freeman,” as the queen 
and duchess respectively called 
each other in private. Despite- 
a temporary reconciliation, the 
duchess was finally dismissed 
from the court in 1710. yhe used 
her biting wit against Anne and 
tlie Tories, and in later life wrote 
a vindication of her husband 
and her own conduct. To the end 
she retained her vigorous and 
forceful personality, dying, Oct. 
18, 1744. Consult Lives," A. T. 
Thomson, 1839 ; 0. Colville, 1904 ; 
K. Campbell, 1932; F. Chan- 
cellor, 1932. 

Marlborougli College. Eng- 
lish public school. Founded in 
1843 for the sons of the clergy, it 
stands in large grounds in Marl- 
borough. In 1853 it was thrown 
open to the sons of laymen. It is 
ii-rrang('d jiartly on the hostid sys- 
tem and par-tly on that of board- 
ing'houseK. Ill c<dlege, on the 
formeu- system, are about 430 boys, 
tlivided among eight houses, while 
outside are houses accommodating 
about 230 hoys. There are scholar- 
ships to the school and the imiver- 
sities. The school is divided into 
lower, middle, and upper ; there 
is also an army department. 

Marlborough House. London 
royal residence. Standing in a 
garden of four acres, between the 
S.W. end of Pall Mall and the 
Mall, it is of red briek, and w'as 
luiilt by 'When in 1709-10 for the 
first duke of Marlliorough, who 
died here in 17:12, a. dnl liL 


duchess in 1744. It was the re- 
sidence, after his marriage to 
Princess Charlotte, of Prince Leo- 
pold, 1 SI 7-3 1 ; Quc'cii Adelaide, 
widow of IVilliam IV, 1837-49 ; 
Edward YU , when i>rmee of Wales, 
1863-1901 ; George V, when prince 
of Wales, 1901-10 ; and Queou 
Mary, after the death of George V 
in 1936. It was the residence c)f 
Queen Alexandra in her later years. 
Marlborough House chapel, one(‘ 
eoimeetctl with St. James's Palata*, 
was built by Charles 1. A memoi-ial 
to Queen Alexandra, carried out 
ill bronze by Sir Alfred Gillxul, 
oeeupic's a site on the \\'- wall of 
the grounds. 

Marlinspike. 1 .‘oinled iron in- 
strument used by sailors in knot- 
ting and s])liciug rojies. From 8 to 
12 ins. ill leiigtln it (Uiables knots 
that have jammed to be unfas- 
teiu'd, the strands of a rojie to be 
opened, etc. It often has an eye- 
in the thick end for a lanyanl. 

Marlow or (Jreat M vrlow. 
Market town and urban district of 
Bucks, England. It stands on tlu^ 
N. bank of the Thaimss, 32 in. 
by railway W. of London. It has 
some manufacture's, iueludiug 
plasties and beer, and is a boating 
centre. The ehureh of All Sjiinis 
is a modern building ; l-hei’('- is 

a 17th-century grammar school, 
A suspension bridge, compl(‘((‘d in 
1829, crosses the river here. 'The 
royal military college, Cmndi'd 
here in 1799, Ava-! moved to Sand- 
hurst in 1812. A tablet marks the 
house in which {Shelley lived 
and wrote, Marlow was a borougli 
in the 13th century. It was separ- 
ately represented in paiiiaimmt 


Adopting iVec'. thought in religion, 
he abandoned ilu' idc'a of a Church 
career to wiite for the stage in 
London, Ih^relie w^as attached us 
{)lavwright to the lord admirars 
company. Shortly after a warrant 
had been issued lor his arrest on 
some unknown charge, he was 
killed by Francis Archer, a serv- 
ing-man, in a brand near Gretm- 
wdeh, at the end of May, 1593, 
and wa-s liuried in the ehurehyard 
of S. Niehohis, Deid ford. 

His lirst tragc'dy, Ta-inburlaine 
the Cb'eat, a play in tw'o parts, 
ea(di of live acts, produeed by 
Alh'vifs eotnpany about 158S, 
introduced a pliant, rlndorical, 
|)assionate, and I’l'souaiiti form of 
i)hiiik vers(‘ (‘' Marlowe's mighty 
line,” rionsou tallied it), which gave 
a penuaiK'ni stamp and lasting im- 
ptdus to English ronuuiiie- drama. 
'flic Ihaigica-l Hist-ory of Doctor 
Faiustus, eoiiiiiiuiiig some of tliti 
linest poetry in the language, was 
lu’oduetal a. year ladt'r, bidng fol- 
low’t'd by d’iie Jew' ol' Malta, in 
whitdi Alleyn a-ppt'ared as Barab- 
bas ; Ethvard Ihe StM-oiul, which 
best ('xhibits its author's skill us a 
jdaywright and was llu^ lirst Eliza,- 
ladhan bist.orical drama, ; Tlu> 
Massaert'. at Paris ; a.nd th<' un- 
finished Ti'agtaly ol' Dido, com- 
])l(‘i(‘d by Nasht'. Marlowt^’s 
ilranuUh^ construction is fa,ult,y, 
and be crt'attHl no lu'roiiK'. His 
prineipal lieroi's art' men of humbh^ 
oi’igin and t'X('m|)la,rs of tlu' su))(‘r- 
mau : Ta,ml)nrla,int' t,ypi(ies the will 
to eoutjiu'r by jibysitarl force, and 
}>rov(‘<l trt'numdously pojiular with 
an audit'iiee, slirrt'-d by llu' def(*at 
of tlu'. Spanish Annatla, ; Fa,ustus 


until 1885, and had markets and symbolist's the lust of knowdetige. 

Maidowtj, Sbakespt'aa’c'H chief 
tu'ctlitor ill the, dra,uiatic craft, may 
have. tn)lla,btn'aii('(l wdth him in 


fairs in the Middle Ages. Pop. 
(1951) 6,481. Little Marlow is a 
village on the river, 2 m. away. 

Marlowe, Christopher (LdbL- 
93). English poet and draiuatisi. 
Born at Canterbury, son of a sbot'- 
maker and parish clerk, he, was 
educated at the King’s Hehool in 
the cathedral city, and Bt'iiet 
((Jorpus Cliriati) College, 

M..A. in 


bridge, graduating 


(Mm- 

1587. 


sight, ? 

si s2). 
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Marlborough Hou.se, London, one of the royal 
residences. The main front, overlooking the Mall 


Utmry \G a, ml Titus Andrtmicus. 
II is extiuisitt' paraphrase, t)f })art of 
Miisaeus's lltu’o and Leautler was 
t'ompltdetl by Chapman and tpiotetl 
by Sliakt'spt'art'. (“Who ever 
loved, wht) lovt'tl not, at, first 
) ill As You Likt' It, (V, iii, 
As a, poi't, Marlowt' also 
lives in his pa,storal lyric, 
Come, livt' with me and 
he my love. He trans- 
latt'd ( )vi(Fs AmoreSi and 
the first book of Lucan’s 
PharsaUa,. No portrait 
of him exists, and no 
original edition of his 
plays (which disfilay the 
work of no other hands) 
exctf))t that of Edward 
the Second. A memorial, 
by Onslow Foi'd, w'as 
unvi'ih'd at, Canterbury 
hy Irving in 1891. 
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Biblio<iraph]f. Works, (h1. (\ K. 
Tiiekor Brooko, llHO; TM. a,;i-l Mis 
Associates, J. H. rn^raaL 1001, 
Life, C. F. Tucker Brf)oko, 1000 ; 
M., a. Conspectus, J. M. Ilobei-tsoii, 
1931 ; C. M. ill London, M. Ok‘cl<‘s, 
1934 ; And Morninp: in His Eyes, 
P Plondorson, 1937 ; Ok’aLi'ieal 
History of 0. M., J. Bakolcss, 1043 , 
C. M., P. H. Kochcr, 1047 ; The 
Muses’ Darlinp;, C. Darling, 104S. 

Marmalade ( Port, maniiblo, 
quince)- Name, commonly given 
to a {ireserve of Seville oranges. 
Originally a kind of (luinee jam, it 
is sometimes jiartieularly (U'sig- 
nated orange marmalade, especi- 
ally as other citrus fruits, e.ij. 
kanon, Unus grapcdViut, are now 
similarly presiM’ved. Sen Jam. 

Marmalade Box {(fenipa-cDiie.r- 
icana). Popular name for the ever- 
green genipap (r/./'.). 

Marmalade Tree {hm'unKt^ 
7 )}aniniosa). Tree of the family 
Sapotaceae, native' of S. Auu'rk'a. 



Marmalade Tree. Leaves and flowers. 
Inset, leSt, single flower ; right, 
section o£ £ruit 


Tt has large leathery leaves of ob- 
long aliapo, I- 2 ft. in length, and 
small, solitary, whitish llowers. 
The fruit is more or less oval, 4-5 
ins. long, with a rough, rusty 
brown skin, and a single seed em- 
bedded ill a luscious, edible pulp, 
with a liavour akin to that of 
(piimic marmalade. 

Marmande. Towm of Pranei', 
in the dept, of Piot-e t- Caron ne. It 
is 49 in. by rly. S.E. of Bordeaux 
on the right bank of the Caronne. 
it contains a fine Gothic 13th-coa- 
tury church, and makes brandy 
and liqueurs, linens and woollens. 
Pop. (1954) 12,368. 

Marmara onMAnMORA,SEA of. 
The ancient Propontis, separating 
S.E. Europe from Asia Minor. It 
is connected with the Blae.k Sea 
by the Bosporus, and witli the 
Aegean hy the Dardanelles. With 
an area 01*4,500 sep m., it is 175 m. 
in length, and at its broadest is 
abont 50 m. wide. It derives its 
name from its largest island, 
which is famous for marble quar- 
ries. Among its other islands is the 


group calk'd Priuces'' Lslaiids. The 
strict control over the two [mssages 
to the Sea of Marmara iniposcil by 
the treaty of Sevres in 1920 wa.s 

r(dax('d in favour of Turkev hv the 

*■ « 

Straits tri'aty signed in 1923 at 
LausauiK', and hy the Montreux 
(‘onvention (i/.a.). See Dardanelles, 
Attack on ; Gallipoli ; Turkey. 

Marmion : A Talk of Elod- 
DFN PiFiU). Second of Scott’s 
im'trii'.al romanei's, published ISOS, 
4’1 k‘ poem is in six cantos, each 
prcfaci'd by an cpistU' to a friend. 
Jt.s slory is that ol' the Scots war 
against Ih'iirv \TLI which ended 
in llu' death of r)a,mes U' and the 
(k'struction of his nobility at 
h’loddcn, Sept. 9, 1513. 

Marmolata. Highest mountain 
of the Dolomites ((/.a.). It lies in 
the Italian prov. of Belluiio, 6 m. 
W. of Gajirilc. The N. slope is 
gradual, while the S. side descends 
|)recipitously. Of its peaks, Puiiia 
di IViiia reaclu's over 11,000 ft., 
and Puiita di Hocca 10,855 ft. 

Marmont, Airtiu.sTio KaFnfciiio 
Louis ViicssF i)F (1774-LS52). 
Eri'iu'h soldier. Born at (Jhatilloii- 
sur-S('in(^, July 20, 1774, the son 
of a soldier, he entered the revolu- 
tionary army in 1791. Known to 
Napoleon as a fellow student, he 
hecame liis aide-de-camp, served in 
Italy and Egypt, and was made a 
general. Pie held coimnands at 
Marengo and Ulm, after which, 
1805-09, ho was governor of Dal- 
matia and drove the Russians 
from Kagnsa. In 1810 ho took 
eommand in Spain, where, after 
capturing CHudad Rodrigo, ho was 
beaten at Salamanca. Ho ap- 
peared next in Napoleon’s lost 
battles of 1814, after which he sur- 
reiuU'red with 20,000 men under 
conditions that seemed treason- 
able. ITe was honoured by the re- 
stored Bourbons, whom ho served 
after 1814, and in whose cause he 
became an exile in 1820. He lived 
ill Vienna and elsewhere until his 
death at Venice, March 22, 1852. 
Marmont, who was made a marshal 
and duke of Hagusa by Napoleon, 


r 



Marmot. Specimea o£ the Alpine 
species, Arctomys raarmotta 

m. s. iten'icliic, F.Z..S. 


wrote some volumes of Memoirs, 
[lublished in 1856. 

Marmoset [IlaptiJidaG). ITimily 
of very small monkeys, found onlj^ 
in C^entral and S. America. They are 



Marmoset. A pair o! the lion variety 
from Brazil 


plaei'd at the foot of tike suh-ordi'i' 
which iiuJudes the monkeys, apes, 
and man ; and in general form 
nearly ap[)roach the lemurs. They 
are somewhat squirrel-like in 
general appearance and size, arc 
covered with thick fur, and have 
non-prchen.silo tails wliich are 
often bushy. The fai^c resembles 
that of a miniature monkey, and 
many species have tufts or fringes 
on the oars. The feet and hands of 
the marmoset dilfer considerably 
from those of the monkeys proper, 
the toes and fingers being provided 
with claws instead of nails, except 
for the great toes. There are no 
check pouches and no bare callo- 
sities on the butloeks. In dentition 
also they dilfer from the rest of the 
monkeys. They live in the trees 
and climb about like squirrels. 
They are usually found in small 
conipanies, and their food consists 
of insects and fruit. In disposition 
marmosets are gentle and timid ; 
they rarely live long in captivity. 

Marmot {ArctoniipH). Genus of 
rodents, placed by ztiulogisls in the 
same family as the squirrels. They 
are found in the N. portions of both 
hemispheres, and include numerous 
species. Very stoutly built, some- 
what resembling rabbits, but with- 
out the characteristic cars and long 
hind legs, they range from 14 to 24 
ins. in length. Their coarse fur is 
yellowish brown, and usually 
darker along the middle line of 
the back. Europe possesses two 
species, the Alpine marmot, now 
occurring in the Alps, Pyrenees, 
and Carpathians, but formerly of 
mu(Ji wider range, and another 
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species, commonly known as the 
bobac, smaller in size, ranging 
from Germany and Poland across 
S. Russia into \V. Siberia. Other 
species occur in Central Asia, and 
N. x^merica has several, of which 
the woodchuck is perhaps best 
known. AW marmots live upon 
seeds, roots, and leaves, move 
about in the daytime, and live in 
burrows, usually occupied by large 
colonies. Many species hibernate. 
See Woodchuck. 

Maine. River of France. It 
rises in the Langres plateau and 
flows, in general, N.W. through 
Champagne to join the Seine at 
Charenton, a S. suburb of Paris. 
Its tributaries are the Ourcq, 
Saulx, and Oimam, on the right, 
and the Grand Morin and Petit 
Morin on the left. Over 200 of its 
326 m. are navigable, and it forms 
part of the Marne-Rhine canal 
navigation, while the Haute Marne 
canal joins it to the Saone. The 
mam stream and the tributaries in 
the neighbourhood of Meaux flow 
in trenches carved below the 
general level of the E. side of the 
Paris basin. 

The battles of the Marne in 1914 
and 1918 are described in a separ- 
ate article. During the brief cam- 
paign of 1940, the Germans 
reached the Marne near Chateau- 
Thierry on June 11, and estab- 
lished bridgeheads on the S. bank 
next day. The French, faced with 

•.i ^ 

vastly superior mechanised forces, 


The first battle of the Marne, 
fought Sept. 6-10, 1914, was one 
of the decisive battles of the First 
Great War, indeed of history. It 
marked the first check of the 
German forces after the initial 
impetus of their advance into 
France, and w'as their first decided 
defeat. This turning of the tide 
appeared at the time so inexplic- 
able as to be almost miraculous. 

Joffre, Fi'cnch C.-in-C., had 
learned from airmen’s reports that 
the German 1st army, under von 
Kluck, was marching from N.E. 
of Paris to a point E. of Paris to 
support the German 2nd army, 
under Billow, in crushing the 
French 5th army. The German 
right flank was thus left exposed. 
The German Ist army commander, 
von Kluck, believed the British 
army demoralised, and did not 


w*ere compelled to retreat from tl;c 
line of the river. On Aug. 27, 1944, 
U.vS. armoured forces reached the 
Marne near Lagny, mee'ing liUle 
opposition ; ne.xt day formations 
crossed the river at Meaux and 
near Chateau -Thierry. 

Marne. Dept, of France, for- 
merly part of the prov. of Cham- 
pagne. It lies coniiguous with the 
dei:)ls. of iVrdcnnes, Meuse, Kaule- 
Marne, Aube, Seine-et-Marne, and 
xA.isne. To the N. of the dept, are 
the wooded hills of the Reims 
district, hut the chief physical 
feature is the hare, chalky traefi. 
Jviiown as the Champagne Pouil- 
leuse. The Marne flows in a N.W. 
direction through the dept., other 
rivers including stretches ol the 
Aisne and iViibe, and numerous 
small tributaries of the Marne. The 
xA.isne-Marne and Marne- Rhine 
canals arc notable. 

The principal product is cham- 
pagne wine, hut miscellaneous 
agriculture and fruit growing a, re 
also carried on; the induslih^s 
inehide wmo lien manufactures, dye- 
ing, chalk and marble quarryiug% 
foundries, etc. The capital is 
Chalons-sur-Marne, and among 
other towns are Reim.s, Epernay, 
Ste. Menehould, and Vitry-le- 
rran9ois. The dept. sufTered se- 
verely in the First Great War, 
especially in the tract trom Reims 
across the Camp de Chalons to 
Suippes. Area 3,167 sq. m. Popu- 
tation (1954) 415,141. 


know of the new French 6th army 
assembling on his right flank nor 
of the new French 9th army in the 
Allied centre. The opposing forces 
from W. to E. were, on the Allied 
side, the French 6th army, the 
British army, and the French 5th, 
9th, 4th, and 3rd armies, a total of 
51 divisions; on the German 
side, the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 5th 
armies, totalling 40 divisions. 
Altogether, about 450,000 Germans 
faced about 600,000 Allied men at 
the outset of the battle. Idie 
Germans retained immense sujicr- 
iority in heavy artillery, aircraft, 
and equipment. But their com- 
munications were faulty ; the 
Belgian resistance had dislocated 
their plan of campaign; and the 
unexpected vigour of the Russian 
attack in the E. had led them to 
divert two corps to that front. 


On Sept. 4, JnnVe ordercnl the 
Allied armies to assume the ofien- 
sive on Sept. 6, in jirolit by the 
“ adventurous ” position of the 
German 1st army, and to con- 
centrate aga.inst it tlu‘ (dforts of 
the Allied armies on the left. He 
called on bis t,r()0})s, iCtluy found 
it impossible' tio advance, to “ stand 
thcii' ground at all cost and die 
rather tlnin give way.” 

The Opening Phase 
On S(‘pi. 5, tlie artilleiy of the 
French (ith army ojii'iied (ire on 
the Allied left, the German 
artillery n'plied, and artillery 
lighting eontinui'd all that after- 
noon. On tlie lu'xt day, a, Sunday, 
the main battle began. During 
tlie night Kluck had orih'nal two 
of his four eorjis S.E. of Ihvris to 
march to th(‘ aid of his corps 
()p])()sit(^ tlu’i Kri'iich Gth army, 
and (luring the day ht' also n'C'alled 
th(‘ other two, thus l(>aving an 
enormous gap l)etwa'(m his Ist 
army a.nd Billow’s 2i\d a,rmy, 
apiiarontly in the belied' that the 
British facing him wc're iiuaipabh^ 
of any aet/ion. Th(') FiHuieh Gth 
army mea,nwlnle atitack(‘d north- 
ward from M('aux with groat 
energy and gaiiu'd groiuid in the 
fiice of (kMully artilhny Grc^ On 
their right the British advanced 
slowly a.eross tlie foiM^st of Greey 
to the Grand Morin, fl’ho French 
Gtli army fore'cal the Gei'inau 
2ii(l army northwards across the 
Marne in prolonged fighting, bend- 
ing in j^iilow’s right Ihuik and 
threatening his wliole position. 
4’lic Fr(mcli Gth army could do 
no more than l)a,r(^ly hold its 
position a, gainst great German 
attempts to break through, the 
4th a,rmy was forced ba,ek slightly, 
while ih(s 3rd army held the 
atia.eks of the German 5th gem- 
erally in cheek, though losing 
ground S. of the Argonno. 

Gap in Gorman Front 
On Sefit. 7, K luck’s movement 
of his whole 1st army to the 
Ourcq im[K'rilled the French (ith 
army. It) was at this moment that 
Gen. Galli(hn, recognizing the 
dangcw, hurried aid to that army 
in the iHupiisitioned taxicabs of 
Ihiris. Meanvvbih' the concentra- 
tion on the Ourcq of Kluck’s 
entire fortie created that gaj) in the 
German front which -[irovcd fatal 
to their plans. The British, 
delayed by a German cavalry 
screen and by machine guns, thrust 
into the gaj), rcHufiiing the Petit 
Morin after seizing Coulommiers. 
The 5th army pushed back Billow’s 
right some 6 m., and was also able 
to dotach a corps to aid the 9th 
army, still violently attacked anti 


MARNE: BATTLES OF 1914 AND 1918 

Major battles of both the First and the Second Great Wars are 
described in detail in thi^ Encyclopedia, {see Aisne; Jutland; 
Somme; Ypres, etc.). This article deals with that battle which 
first arfesied the German advance in 1914, and with two decisive 
and almost simultaneous Allied victories of 1918, one defensive, the 
other offensive. See First Great War 
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Marne Man showing how the German advance was arrested by the French and British armies, and the line Sorced back 

beyond Keims after the 1st battle 


hard pressed, hut holdiiiG; its 
ground. The 4th army also held 
on, though its eonnexiou with tlu^ 
3rd was imperilled. The 3rd army 
was engaged H(‘rcely, Tor the Tall 
of Mauheiige tlmt day set Irec a 
German corps and vital railwuivs 
at a moment wlum German sup- 
plies and a-mmunition were low. 

On Sept. 8 earh of the opposing 
armies attimipted to outHank th(‘ 
other ; the British eontinucd their 
advance, crossing the P(‘tit IVloriti 
and violently shelling the Ma,rnc 
bridges ; a'nd the fith aiany, 
crossing the Petit Morin, en,ptured 
Montmirail, and widened th(^ ga.p 
in the German front. Tlu’i Dth and 
4th armies were again violently 
attacked, yet h(‘ld their ground, 
the 3rd even advanehig slightly. 

On Sept. 9 fresh German troops 
of Kluek's army eontiniKMl to 
assail the French Otli, hut Klnek 
w'as now in imminent clanger of 
being envmlo[)cd on hath Ihinks. 
At the critical moment the 
German stalf lost heart, and 
ordered a gcnera.l retreat to the 
Aisne. The retirement began that 
afternoon. It wais accentnatc'd all 
along the line on the following day, 
when Kluek’s army was placed 
under Billow. The Allies were 
soon in pursuit, in pouring rain. 
By Sept. 12 the Allies had ad- 
vanced rapidly to the Aisiie ; the 
9th army reached ]5pernay and 
Chalons, and on Sept. 13 oeeujiied 
Reams ; tho 4th army seized 
Vitry-le-Fran^.ois ; tho 3i‘d army 
pushed up to the railway line from 
Verdun to Sto. jMcnchoukl. I’he 
Germans were approaching or had 
actually reached the line which, 
after the ensuing 1st battle of the 
Aisne tlu'v we: e to fortifv and 

4 . 


hold, with little change'!, until 191G. 
(*SV'.c Aisne Battles.) 

l^he* lU't result of tho battle was 
that the .French armies, after a 
fortnight of dedeat and retreat, 
had (with the British) taken the 
initiative, driven hack the Ger- 
ma,ns 35 miles, and thus saved 
Paris and probably France. Cer- 
tainly it ])nt an end to> German 
liopes of a, s})cedy and victorious 
end to the war. French generalshij) 
was of a high order, ])artieularly 
that of Gallioni. Tho British were 
eritieasesl for the slowness of their 
movements, and Gallieiii himself 
hedd that French cavalry should 
have exploited tlm victory more 
e-ompletely. German critics blamed 
both Moltko and the Kaiser for 
their defeat, first for withdrawing 
troo|)s for the ca.st ; secondly for 
ItNiving a large force in .Belgium ; 
thirdly for* attempting to break 
through at Nancy without a 
sunii'icntly large force for snc'h an 
operation'. The Fi'cnch claimed 
38,000 prisoners, but no exact 
total of Fj’ench casualties was 
givc'u, as the figure of 300,000 
published after tho war included 
losses in the retreat and in the 
Lorraine battles of the same month. 

Second Marne Brittle 
The second battle of the Marne 
was fought July 15-17, 1918, and 
began with a German olTensive, 
following the earlier great German 
attacks 'which had been brought 
to a standstill on other parts of tho 
front. The object of Ludendorif’s 
attack was the capture of Reims, 
to be followed by a fresh offensive 
in Flanders which he hoped would 
end the wuir. The German force 
consisted (W. to E.) of tho 7th, lat, 
and 3rd armies (50 divisions). De- 


fending the section were tho 10th, 
6th, Obh, and 4th armies, with 
strong LT.S. forces intcrcalatetl on 
the French line. 

Retain, commanding the French, 
was well informed of the German 
plans, and withdrew the bulk of 
Allied troops from advanced posi- 
tions on his 4th army front, leaving 
only strong, detached points which 
were to be held to the hist. The 
attack, postponed for thi'ce days 
throii,gh had weather, was planned 
by tho Germans to open suddenly 
with artilleiy lire at 1.10 a.m. on 
July 15, the infantry beginning 
their storm at 4.30 a.m. But these 
])Ians were discovered by the 
French, wlio surprised the Germans 
by opening their own bombard- 
ment first, on the evening of the 
14th. When the 7th German army 
crossed the Marne during the early 
morning, they were already 
weakened by heavy losses from 
sliells and machine -gun fire. Only 
3 m. S. of the river they striK'k 
tho main French positions, meeting 
French and U.S. troops. Tho 
resistance of the U.S. 3rd div. dis- 
organized the attack, and tho 
advance here was checked, with 
enormous German losses. 8.W. of 
Reims the assailants gained some 
. important ground, but were unable 
to push on, as intended, to 
ilpcrnay. On the French 4th army 
front the German bombardment 
wasted its shells on the advanced 
French positions. Reims itself 
was heavily bombarded, but 
French troops there, sheltered in 
vast wine cellars, suffered little. 

Next day tho French counter- 
attacked with great success, and at 
noon the German 1st and 3rd 
armies were ordered to suspend 
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■Marne Uan sbowing tbe results oi the Snd and Srd lattles. when the German attempt to cut oft Reims was 

thwarted and their line driven bach to the Vesle 


the offensive. Six German divi- 
sions were S. of the Marne, but 
could not be immediately with- 
drawn because of the Allied bom- 
bardment of bridges, but Luden- 
dorff recognized that the attack 
in this quarter had also failed. On 
July 17, he directed liis 1st army to 
attack Eeims with all speed, but 
%vas told that preparation for such 
attack would take several days. 
^Meanwhile the German divs. S. of 
the Marne were warned to prepare 
to retire during the night of 
duly 20-21. To hieilitate their 
retirement the German 7tli army 
made a furious effort to recover 
heights dominating the Marne, but 
was beaten off with heavy losses. 

As a result of this abortive 
German attack Ludendorff had 
left exposed a long flank pointing 
.southwards ff'om Soissons to 
Chateau-Thierry, taking the risk 
on the supposition that the U.S. 
troops were worthless and that the 
Allies had not enough strength to 
deliver a serious counter-attack. 
He now turned his attention to 
Flanders, where he was proposing 
to attack next. But the third 
battle of the !Marnc% in which 
the French took the offensive, 
opened the very next day, July IS. 

The Final Battle 

For .some weeks Foeh, in 
supreme Allied command, had 
watched the exposed German 
flank, and had placed opposite it 
the French 10th army with one of 
his most enterprising generals, 
Mangin ; and there was the better 
scope for Mangin as the country 
lent itself to surprise with its 
many woods and forests. Mangin 
had been advised to begin Ids 
{‘oncentration of troops (and 324 
tanks) on July 14, and make a 
surprise attack, with tanks and 
no long prehminarv bombardment, 


on July 8. The preparations went 
on throughout the German often- 
sive, Foch eounternuiuding the 
order of Petain for their .suspension. 

IMangin attacked at 4.35 a.in,, 
having been enabled by a terrific 
thunderstorm to bring uj) his tanks 
without the roar of their engin(‘H 
revealing their presenec. Tanks 
and infantry advairced behind a 
creeping barrage. The Germans 
were completely surpi'iscd. Their 
lines were stormed and their ad- 
vance artilleiy caiitured. In the' 
centre the 1st and 2n(l U.^S. 
divisions with a Moi'ocean div. 
advanced 5 m. N. of the Aisne, 
French troo])s covered the flank ot‘ 
the advance, and on the right the 
French 6th army pressed the 
Germans hard. 

On the first day of the battle 
10,000 prisoners were taken by 
the French 10th army, and 2,000 
bv the 6th, and the German 
po.sition was critical. The plight of 
the Germans still S. of the Maruo 
compelled the Germans to stand 
and light, and certain reserve 
divisioiLS were thrown in. It wans 
on this same day that Ik'tain 
favoured the snsjKnisiuii of the 
Fi'cuch oifensivo l)ceaii.se of the 
searoity of reserves ; but Fo(‘li 
f)verruled this decision and ordered 
up fresh divisions of British troops, 
his last available rcservc.s. 

The battle continued on July 19, 
now with approximately equal 
forces, and the French gained 
important ground, enabling them 
to threaten the whole German 
communications system. Th(> 
German efl’ort was now to remove 
or destroy the enormous amount 
of material they had accumulated 
in the .salient, the abandonment of 
which had become inevitable. The 
German troops S. of the IVlame re- 
cro,s.scd the river during llie night 


of July 19-20; and on July 29 
the French i)th army eiiterc'd the 
battle S. ol’the Marne, while Bi'itisli 
and French attaelual J<]. of the 
.salient, kl.F. of iteiins. Mangin to 
the W. of the salicuii was also 
rciufoi'cc'd by two Biatish divi- 
sions, whic'h aHau'kcHl S.W. of 

tSoisHons on rliilv 23. 

1 .) 

Gradually the Gei'uians were 
forciHl buck to a lin(‘ wliieh ran 
W. of iSoissons, through Fere-(n- 
Tardenois to Ville-(n-Tai‘denois. 
Buzancy wjls stonned by the 
Bi'itish, July 28, and on the 
following day a British div. fresh 
from l*ak‘.stine ludped in an attack 
on lh(' ridg(* of Grand B.ozoy, 
which f(B into Mangin’s hands 
Aug. J, enabling him to dominate 
the Upp(‘r Oui'ctj vnJh'y. Fnaieh 
troops oeenpi(‘d Soissons on Aug. 2. 
French and U.S. troops ha,d cleared 
(Jhateau-Thi(‘iTy on July 21, and 
later the Bois de GhaGJei., whence 
a heavy gnu had been Ixmibarding 
Bari.s. To the F. tlu^ British had 
stormed Ma.rfaux on July 23 and 
taken the hcu’ghts of .Bligny on 
July 27. dims the Marne sidieni 
was wiped out, and Ihiris linally 
]’cliove(l froni dangi'r of ea (Jure. 

The hattlc came to a gradual 
close early in Aug. with the retre^at 
of tlu^ Germaais to tJu^ H. Vc.sl(', 
abandoning vast stores which tluy 
had been unable to remove or 
to destroy. Ov(‘r 35,000 German 
l)i*iHonerH and 700 gnns were taken 
and more tha-u 200 villages wei*<’! 
li))erated. The initiative finally 
pas.Mcd to the Allies, while the 
recovery of the main rly. line from 
Baris to Reims greatlv increased 
Fotdi’s power of mano<mvre. Foch 
himself was (U'omoted to the rank 
of marslml on Aug. G. 

Marochetti, Caiu.o, Baiion 
(1805 68). Ilalian sculptor, Born 
ai J’urin, he was eduealed and 
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Ktmliecl art in Paris, where his 
Young Girl playing with a Dog, 
1R:29, attracted some atlenliou. He 
executed the relief of the battle of 
Jemappes on the Arc do Triomphe, 
made some successful statues, 
that of Emmanuel Philibert at 
Turin, 183:1, being one of the best, 
and after the revolution of 1848 
came to London, where he enjoyed 
a certain vogu(‘. Two of Ids bc‘st 
known works in England are the 
statue of Pdehard (V)eur de Lion 
at Westminster, and tlx' Tnker- 
man memorial in S. PauPs. He 
died at Passy, Paris, dune 4, 1808. 

Marolles* cm Marotllks. One 
of the srpiare elu'esos of Eram;e, 
vith a brownish skin. It is small 
and heavy, made of whole milk 
and ferment cd, with a strong taste 
and smell, and semi-hard. It. is 
made at Maroilles, in Erene4i 
Flanders, also in other places in 
N. and E. France, during winter 
and spring. 

Maronites. A tribe of kSyrian 
Christians, living mainly in the 
vicinity of Damascus. Converted 
to Christianity in the Sth eenturv 
by a monk, John Maro, who b('- 
came their bishop, they held the 
Monotheliie here.sy until 1182, 
when they joined the Churcdi of 
Rome, only to leave it 200 years 
later. fn 'l445 they were recon- 
ciled to the poiie. They are 
largely independent, elect their 
own patriarch, and retain tlieir 
own liturgical usages. They have 
about nine bishops, and have been 
much persecuted by the Druses. 

Maroon (Fr. marron, chestnut). 
Device used for producing a loud 
report. It is a cylindrical box of 
pasteboard filled with gunpowder, 
strongly bound with twine, and 
primed with fpdcskmatcdx. Maroons 
w’ore fired in London during the 
First Great War to give warning 
of imminent enemy air raids, and 
until 1938 marked on Armistice 
Day the beginning and end of the 
two rnimite.s’ silence. Traditionally 
they precede pidilie displays of 
fireworks. 

Maroons, Name given to cer- 
tain negro inhabitants of Jamaica. 
It is an adaptation of the Span. 
Cimarron, applied by the kSpaniarda 
to runaway slaves who escaped to 
the mountains (cima, mountain- 
top). On the expulsion of the 
Spaniards from Jamaica in 1658 
their slaves took to the hilly in- 
terior, and were long a source of 
trouble to the British, who ab- 
breviated Cimarron to maroon. 

Maros (Rum. Mures). Hun- 
garian name of a river of Hungary 
and Rumania It rises in the Car- 
pathians in the E. of Transylvania 


and describes a groat curve to the 
N. until, ju.st above Deva, it flows 
^\^ to join the Ti.sza (Theiss) near 
Szeged. Below Nagylak it passes 
through Hungary. Its chief tri- 
butaries an‘ the Aranyos (Aurarii) 
and the Great and Little Kukiilld 
(Tarnava) 4’he chief towns on its 
i)anks are Arad, Deva, Karkshurg 
(Alba Julia), and Maro.s Yasarhely 
(Gsorrei). It is navigable for small 
craft for half i(s length of 500 m,. 
and its valley providevs one of the 
two easy routes from the Alfbid 
to the Transylvanian [fiat can. 

Marot, Cr-f.MKNT (I49()~ir)4-1). 
A French pool. He wa.s horn at 
Gallons, the son of a man of letters, 

and at the 

H imivpi-sity of 

Pari.s vStudied 

law. He gave 
time to verse 

inember of the 
Franc i.s I took 
as did his ais- 




C16meut Marot. 
French poet 


ter, Margaret, duchess of Angou- 
leme, and Marot was taken 
prisoner at Pavia when in the 
king’s train. In 1526 he was 
arrested for heresy, and later his 
liberal ideas got him into trouble. 
In 1535 ho took refuge in Italy, 
but soon abjured his heretical 
opinions and returned. Ho was 
again an exile, however, when he 
died at Turin. A popular transla- 
tion of the Psalms, condemned by 
the kSorbonne, was one reason for 
his llight. As a poet Marot tried 
many styles, but excelled in the 
lighter and more familiar forms, 
his chan,wnH being characterised by 
natural ease and courtly grace. 
His induenre on French literature 
was considerable, for he was one 
of the first to break away from 
conventional poetic forms. His 
complete works W'ere edited by 
P. Jannet, 1873-76. 

Marozia. Italian princess ot 
the 10th century. Daughter of 
Theodora and the consul Theophy- 
lact,8hc married successively Alhe- 
ric, duke of kSpoloto, in 906, Guido 
of Tuscany, and Hugo of Provence, 
king of Italy. Ambitious and un- 
scrupulous, she deposed and put to 
death Pope John X in 928, and 
three years later installed her 
bastard son as pope. Calling henself 
Senatrix of the Romans, she main- 
tained her rule until 932, when she 
was imprisoned by Alberic, her son 
by her first husband, and disap 
peared from history. 

Marple. Urban disb, of Cheshire, 
England It stands on the river 


Goyt, on the borders of Derby- 
shire, and is a lso served by a canal 
and i.s a rly. junction, 12 m. S.E. of 
Manchester, of which it is practic- 
ally a residential suburb. The 
chief industry is cotton manu- 
facture. Cattle market, Mon. 
Pop (1951) 13.073 
Marprelate Controversy. A 
literary dispute between the 
Puritans and the Established 
Church of England in 1588-90. It 
was started by a series of seven 
st'cretly printed tracts, signed 
Martin Marprelate, Gentleman , 
Martin Junior ; and Martin 
Senior. The tir.st appeared about 
Dct., 1588, and, with its fellow.s, 
was followed by replies in kind 
written by Thomas Cooper, bishop 
of Winchester, Thomas Nashe, 
John Lyly, and others. Martin 
appears to have been a scholar of 
Oxford, a theologian, and a man 
of means — possibly Job Throck- 
morlon. The tracts employed 
satire, wit, raillery, and racy 
gossip in attacking abuses in 
Church and state and the char- 
acter of certain bishops. Arch- 
bi.shop Whitgift proceeded merci- 
Ics.sly against all suspected of 
complicity in their production and 
circulation, -John Penry, the 
printer, being hanged in 1593. The 
.secret press was carried on at East 
Mole.scy, Fawsloy, Coventry, and 
Manchester, where it was seized in 
Aug., 1589. 

Marqtuand, John Phillips 
(b. 1893). American novelist. He 
was born Nov. 10, 1893, and edu- 
cated at Harvard. Ho published 
Unspeakable Gentlemen in 1922, 
and became known as a stylist 
with Four of a Kind, 1923, and 
later novels. The series wf adven- 
tures of a semi-Oriental amateur 
detective, Mr. Moto, began in 
1936 with Thank you, Mr. Moto : 
this character was a success on the 
screen when interpreted by Peter 
Lorre. Later books included H. M. 
Pulham, Esq., 1941 ; So Little 
Time, 1943 ; Point of No Return, 
1949; Sincerely, WillisWayde. 1955. 

Marquesas. Group of French 
volcanic islands in the Pacific 
Ocean. They are 900 m. N.E. of 
Tahiti, N. of the Low Archipelago. 
Nukahiva and Hivaoa are the 
largest of the 13 islands, seven of 
which are inhabited ; Resolution 
Bay, on Tahuata, and Port Jarvis, 
on Roapoa, are the chief harbours. 
The interiors are hilly and the cliff 
coasts render access difficult. Copra 
and pearl shells are the chief pro- 
ducts. The 8. island.^ were dis- 
covered by Mendafia in 1595, those 
to the N. in 1791 by Ingraham, 
who named them the Washington 
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Marquesas. Nati^res of the islands 


Is. They became French in 1842. 
Area, 480 sq. m. Pop. (1951) 2,988. 

Marquess or Marquis. Title of 
nobility. Etymologically the same 
as margrave, count of the march 
(border), the word was occa.sion- 
ally used in England m this sense 


the Mississippi. Marquette 
“ J died on a missionary J ourney, 
r May IS, 1675. 

Marrakesh. City of 
:\Iorocco, the S. capital of 
0^’ the country. It is .situalod 
on the end of a fertile 
\ [)la.in, about 4 ni. S. of the 
river Tensift. Tt is .siirroiind- 
7^/ ed by a wall, and contains 
I many an ci en t but c! ila p i clat ec 1 
I '>^1 buildings and several notable 
^ J mosques, including the Ku tu - 
bia or inosqne of the scribes. 
The .sultan’s palace stands outside 
the walla and covens about. 200 
acres, iStanding within easy reach 
of the Atlas Mts. and coinnianding 
the tra<le route.s to the S., its com- 
merce was important, and it is still 
the centre of a large trade. Poj). 
241,000. 

Marram Grass {AinniophUa 
arenaria). Perennial gras.s of the 
familj^ Gramineae. Marram is a 
native of the sea-shores of Europe 
and N. Africa. It has a long, 
branching rootstock which creeps 
under the blown sand, and its 
mimerons rigid stems, 3 or 4 ft. 


imposed by custom i.s vi.sitcd with 
social reprobation and attended by 
disabilities. When, in advanced 

societies, it i.s 
; ' [‘(‘garded as a 

J formally sanc- 

lioiu^l hy the 
' c h n r c. h o r 
slate, wedlock 
is not termin- 
able at will but 

j mechanism of 
'•ImJ J^('f‘apted 

Ijij l(3g,i,i proceed- 

jiuru 

nil" 1 I ' "’"I , ' W "C " mil »iii|r'i i|t| i| 

' ' ','1 
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any uscQ m jiaigiauu m luis acnoc - - r. „.i,;,.iv 

for the guardians of the Scottish ^> 8 ^. bear long, stii lea%os «l ir 

and Welfh marches. In the British y® i-olled up trom the .sule. ho 
peerage the title ranks between flowers arc grouped in a long, 
duke and earl i it was introduced rounded panicle. This grass is 
in 1385 bv Eiohard II, who made most yaluahle on account ..its 
his favourite Robert de Vere mar- "’orU in binding the dry, slu mg 
quess of Dublin. British mar- sands and forming ‘ 

quesses are by courtesy most making them sufhoiently stable foi 
honourable; the wife of a marquess ufber sand-plants to cooperate m 
uses the title marchioness, preventing the loose sand Irom 

Marquetry (Fr. warqiiefer, to blowing far inland, 
inlay). Mosaic of ornamental r- . 71 ^ la / ^ ^ 

woods, metals, or ivory, inlaid in \ ili; || / 

furniture and smaller articles. In I 'I I 

Venice, in the 15th century, cas- , P ' / 1 1 I f ' 

kets w^ere inlaid with geometrical I A', j || 1 | ■,di 

shapes of wood and ivory, and the \ hi 4 | || f .Jx 

Italian “ in tarsia ” work of the \ | I M \ fl j 3 ;/ ' 

16th century was at first geometri- 1 |- lj4|////l .-A' 

cal, and later developed into pic- \\ li liXf /li. 

torial design. By the end of the 1 M I ^ M \i/ If i ^ 

17 th century marquetry in a nuni- ' \j\nyPl M 

her of intricate designs was being \ Wi f / / 1 N T 

applied to Continental furniture. \ || f| | / J ' I 

The English furniture makeis of I 1 1 y||/ 

the 18th century employed it free- . | || f||/ q 

ly. Earlier marquetry was executed Marram Grass. Leaves ana flowers of 

with woods of natural hues. Later, this perennial grass. Eight, flower 

stained woods were employed, par- panicle and single flower 

ticularly after the discovery by a Marriage (Lat. maritn.% hu.s- 
Frenchman named Boucherie of band). Union of man and woman 
a process whereby wood could be sanctioned by the community, 
stained to a considerable depth. This social institution has the two- 
See Furniture ; Inlaying ; Mosaic, fold purpose of regulating sexual 
Marquette, Jac "j'ues (1637-75 ). relations for the common weal, and 
French explorer. Born at Laon, establishing the status of the olT- 
he joined the Jesuits, and in 1666 spring. It serves to define the 
was sent out to Canada. There he rights and obligations of the parties 
engaged in missionary work among and their children, and to deter- 
the Indians who lived around the mine descent and succession to 
Great Lakes until, in 1673, he and property and rank. In all stages of 
Louis Joliet set out to explore culture di.sregard of the procedure 
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Marrakesh. Lower picture, Kasba 
gate in the city walls. Upper picture, 
Kutubia mosque 


Westermarck’s minimum dofi- 
nit.ion of marriage as a. union la.st- 
ing (ill after tla^ birth of (ho (df- 
Hpring rcMiogtii/.e.s it as Bornething 
more tha.n mere mating ; as Hoine- 
thing t'luit involvcH living together 
for mutual heli)i'ulneB.s a,nd pro- 
(.(ictien, n.nd ilio nMi.ring of the 
family as well aw for prom’eation. 
The Hoeial iuHt iind., like the paren- 
tal, is rooted in the pHyehologieal 
life, ami in its nobbsst aspeet 
marriage in h<4d to be a spiritual 
as well as physicial union. 

Th(‘ inle-rcoursei of (;er(.ain near 
rebUiives is regarded by mankind 
with abborrenee, (hough the pro- 
hibited (h^giHHiH vary from eiilture 
to eultuiHi. Honudimes it is die- 
lated by (aistiO pri(h\ as in the 
royal families of aneient Egypt and 
rerii, though then t.hc recorded 
instaneoH of brothor-and-sister 
manfago are often concerned with 
halt- brothers and half-siBlors. 
Among the Vcukla marriage of a 
brother with a younger sister was 
regarded as the ideal union, though 
marriage with an older sister was 
considered ine(iStuous. 

Physical aversit)!! or social dis- 
approval tends to inhibit some 
unions which would bo unattended 
by legal disabiliUcH, such as those 
which ollencl against tlio law of 
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similarity. Among these may be 
classed those, marked by wide 
disparity of race, class, age, or rc'- 
ligion, which are held to lack the 
essentials of domestic sympathv. 
Child - marriage, distinguisliahh^ 
from infant betrothal, may, as in 
orthodox Hindu circles, . in volve 
the deploia,ble se(|uel of perpetual 
widowhood. 

The phenomena of courtsliii) are 
observable among all praiples. Ex- 
cept in sp<‘eial e.ireumstanca's the 
man is the wooer, and much free- 
dom of choice ocamrs in the lowest 
as in the highest levels of culture. 

Forms of Polygamy 
Marriage is either monogamous 
or polygamous. Monogamy con- 
sists in the union of tine man with 
one woman. Tolygamy, which d('- 
notes plurality of husbands or 
plurality of wives, comprises throe 
forms : polygyny, the marriage of 
one man with more than one 
woman ; polyandry, that of one 
woman witlx more than oiu'. man ; 
and the hypothetical communal or 
group-marriage, the sanctioned 
union of more than one man with 
more than one woman. Polygyny 
is widespread in human society, 
but where it occurs i.s usually prac- 
tised only by nu'ii of i)ow('r or 
means. The wives may of co- 
ordinate rank, whether living to- 
gether or in sc'parate estalilish- 
ments ; when a ap''cial status is 
accorded to the chief vvdfe and her 
offspring, that of the other wives 
tends to pass into one of h'gal con- 
cubinage. Polyandry, of diminish- 
ing extent, survives in Tibet and 
among the Nayars of 8. Indisi.. 

MaukiaoT'^ CUSTOM.S. Tiio manner 
in which the institution of matri- 
mony readied the level of formal 
contract is best observed by refer- 
ence to the customs which attend 
it. Various considerations led at 
an early stage to the fonuulation of 
lules binding mcm to land their 
wives cither within tluur own social 
group, hence called ciKlogi|,intOus, or 
outside it, thus giving rise to the 
principle of exogamy. Aft c'arly 
form of exogamy was the forcible 
seizure of (‘xtratribal women, 
either singly, as with Pm'sephoue, 
or in the mass, liki*^ the rape of tlu‘. 
Sabines. The tribe of Benjamin 
practised it both in battle and at 
village feasts (Judges 21). Mar- 
riage by capture may also be inter- 
tribal, often denoting an attack 
upon presci'iplive elan-right. In 
some Australian tribes the captive 
is stunned ; she may he abducted 
on horseback with pretended pur- 
suit, as among the Yakut ; there 
may be realistic fights among the 
relatives, as in the Now Hebrides. 


Marriage by purchase ((*/. Ruth 
4) is a widespread recognition of 
clan -right or family-right; the 
bride-price is a compensation for 
economic loss. It is based upon the 
local measun^ of value : mares in 
('.(Uitral Asia, ridndeer among the 
Samoy(‘ds, cattle in Bantu Africa, 
[)igs in th(‘ New tlebrides, boad- 
niont'y on the lower Congo, arrows 
among the Pygmies, shell-money 
in California. Marriage by service, 
as with Jacob and Laban, is a well- 
('stablislu'd variant. The servitude 
may prcHiede mariiagrg as with the 
Chuke.lu, or follow it, as in aborigi- 
nal N. Anmrica. The latter is usu- 
ally indistinguishable from bejirui 
marriage, the rnatrilocal mistoni of 
residiMice by the husband with the 
wif(',’s people. 

T[u‘ dowry, as the converse of 
till', brule-priee, arises undiT social 
conditions that relieve the wife of 
tlui duty of economic labour. It is 
often given in kind, such as a cow 
among the Yugoslavs, or mats in 
PolyiK'sia. In some communitic's it 
IS indistinguishable from hiisband- 
purchast^ It is normal in Aryan 
India and in modern Europe. 
Ihdrothal Customs ; Concubinage; 
Dviwer; Eamily; Kinship; Society. 

E. G. Hariner 

liUiUnijraphij. Marriauo Oiistorus 
ill Many Lauds, H. N. Hiitiihiuson, 
IS<)7 ; History of Pfuman Marriage, 
E. A. \VoHt.<'rmarok, Ih’d (hI. 4001 ; 
History of Matrimonial I nstitut/ions, 
(t. E. Howard, 10(M ; MarriagOaml 
t,h(i Kauiily, R. E. Habor, 1931). 

Marriage Law. Marriage is 
“ the voluntary iiuioii for lil'e of 
one man with one woman to the 
exclusion of a.ll others.” In Eng- 
land the law was consolidated in 
the Marriage Act, 1940 Before 
two persons can marry they must 
be at least Ifi years of age ; of 
Hiittieient mental capacity to 
understand the nature of the con- 
tract they arc entering into ; not 
within the pi'ohibited degrees of 
relationship ; physically capiible 
of consummating the marriage, 
and not validly married to any 
other jicrson. A marriage ma.y take 
place (1) according to the rites of 
the Churc-h of England ; (2) in a 
nom'ouforniist or R.C. church or 
other registered building ; (3) in a 
superintendent registrar’s ollice ; 
(4) according to the rites ol thc^ 
Society of Friends or the Jewish 
laitli. " The necessary formalities 
differ in each case. 

A special lieeneo can be ob-^ 
tainccl from the archbishop of 
Canterbury which makes it legal 
for the marriage to he solemnised 
according to the rites of the 
Church of England without publica- 
tion of banns, at any convenient 


time and place, and not neces- 
sarily in a church. Special licences 
are, hoii'evcr, granted very rarely 
a,ud usually only for the marriage 
of persons of public importance, 
the licences which arc in common 
speech sometimes referred to as 
‘‘ special ” lic-ences being in fact 
not S[)ceial licences but lieenecs 
granted by a superintendent re- 
gistrar [see below). 

Church of England Marriage 
Except where a special lieeuee 
has been obtained, marriage ac- 
cording to the rites of the Cliureh 
of England must be celebrated in a 
church of the Church of England 
either after publication of banns or 
on a common licence from the 
bishop dispensing with banns or 
on a certificate obtained from a 
superintendent registrar. If the 
marriage is by banns, these must 
he published on the throe previous 
Sundays in the parish church of 
the [larish or parishes where the 
parties live. They may be married 
ill some other church of the Church 
of England which is the usual 
place of worship of one of them if 
the banns are also published there. 
Instead of banns, the parties may 
in oxecptional eases obtain a 
common licence from the bishop of 
the diocese or a certificate from 
the superintendent rc'gistrar. To 
obtain a certificate 21 days’ 
notice must he given to the sipier- 
intendent registrar of the district 
or districts in which the parties 
must have resided for seven days. 
A marriage may be solemnised in a 
church with a certificate instead of 
banns only if the clergyman 
consents. A clergyman must not 
without just cause refuse to 
marry a parishioner ; but he may, 
so long as the former spouse is 
alive, refuse to remarry a jierson 
whose jirevious marriage has been 
dissolved, whether the person to be 
married again was the guilty 
party or not, nor need he nllow the 
use of his church for such a mar- 
riage. Ho may also refuse to marry 
a man and his deceased wife’s 
sister, a man and his deceased 
brother’s wife, or iiersons who are 
related as nc‘))hews or nieces by 
marriagi^ ; be must, however, in 
such ease.s allow his church to be 
used by another (lualified clergy- 
man if r(‘quired. 

A marriage in a church of the 
Church of England must bo 
solemnised by a priest or deacon. 
There must' bo’ two witnesses. 
The use of the words of the mar- 
riage service is not essential, nor 
is the putting of a ring on the 
briile’s finger. On the joining of 
the hands of the parties and tlic 
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]>rouoiinceraenl by the clerLiyinaii 
that they are man and wile, the 
marriage is complete so long as 
they understand that as a result 
of these acts they become married 
to one another, and to one another 
only, until death parts them. 
Marriages, other than tho.se with a 
special licence, or according to the 
usages of the Society of Friends, or 
of the JeAVs, must take place 
betAA^een 8 a.m. and 6 p.m. 

Marriages in nonconformist and 
R.C. churches and other buildings 
registered for the soleinnisation 
of marriages may be performed 
on a superintendent registrar’s 
certihcate, or on a superintendent 
registrar’s certificate Avith licence. 
A certificate AAuth licence can be 
obtained one Avhole day after the 
notice of marriage has been given ; 
15 days’ prior residence by one of 
the parties is necessary. The 
registrar of marriages may be 
required to attend the ceremony. 
Taa’o witnesses must be present, 
and the marriage must be solem- 
nised Avitb open doors betAveen 
8 a.m. and 6 p.m. Any religious 
ceremonies may be used, but each 
party must state that he or she 
knoAA's of no impediment to the 
marriage and must say to the other: 
“ I call upon these persons here 
present to witness that I, A.B., do 
take thee, C.l)., to be my lawful 
wedded wife [or husband],” or 
” I, A.B., do take thee, 0.1)., 
to be my wedded Avife [or hus- 
band].” 

Marriage at Registrar's Office 

Marriage may also take place at 
the office of the superintendent 
registrar on a superintendent 
registrar’s certificate or certificate 
with licence- TAvm Avitnes.ses and 
open doors are required, the same 
words as those necessary at a mar- 
riage in a nonconformist church 
are used, and the ceremony must 
take place hetAveen S a.m. and 6 
p.m. No religious service may take 
place at the superintendent regis- 
trar’s office, but the minister of a 
nonconformist church or other 
religious body to which the parties 
belong ma3% if it is so desired, 
later celebrate a marriage service 
at his church. Such a service, 
however, is not a necessary part 
of a ciAul marriage ceremony. 

During the Second Great War, 
some of the above rules as to 
notice and place w’ere relaxed for 
the benefit of members of the 
armed forces Avdio were frequently 
moved at short notice from one 
part of the country to another. 

Where a joerson is under 21 and 
is not a AA'idow or AvidoAver, the 
consent of the parents or guardian 


is required to the marriaga*. H 
Mieh eonsent i.s rcfu.sed an ap])li(‘a- 
tion for eoiibent can be made to 
the court, u.siially the magistmte’s 
court. Failinr- to obtain consent of 
|)aients, guardian, or magistrate' 
may make the partie.s liable to 
jiroseeution, but does not invali- 
date the marriage. 

Where one of tlie parties is a 
Friend oi' Avhere both arc of dcAvisb 
faith the marriage may be sol- 
emnised according to the rites of 
these bodies on a superintendent 
registrar’s certificate with or witb- 
oiit a licence. The rules of Englisli 
law as to 0})en doors, the })r('scnec 
of witncsse.s, and the permiii(*d 
hours do not ajiply- 

Scotland and the U.S.A, 

In Hcotland marriages are either 
regular or irregular, oc. Iiy eou- 
tinued coluibitation, habit, and 
repute. The form of ina'gular 
runaway marriage by mere declar- 
ation at Gretna Green or ciscAvliere 
in Scotland (formerly valid) Avas 
abolished in 1940 bv an Act of 
1939. A regular marriage is ei'le- 
brated by a minister after baims 
or publication of a notice at the 
registrar’s; or, after notice, before 
a rc'gistrar ; or on a sheritFs lieenec. 
Consent of parents is not n'quiri'd ; 
Init the marriage is void if either 
party is under 16. 

IhS.A. Marriag(‘ laws in the 
U.S.A. dilfer from state to state. 
The age for marriage with eonst'ut 
of parents or guardian ranges from 
14 for male.s and 12 for females in 
Idaho, Maine, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, and New Jersey, in wliieli 
states common law [irevails, to 18 
for males and f('males in W’est 
Virginia ; age Avithoiit consent 
varies from 18tu21 for men and for 
women. Blood tests for the male 
only are recjiiired in Alabama,, 
Louisiana, and Texas, for both 
parties in California, Ncav York, 
Ik'imsylvania, Virginia, and 28 
other states. There is no period ol' 
waiting before or after the. issue 
of a liceiK'e in most states ; five 
days is the longest term of waiting 
imposed. Common law marria,g(‘s, 
w'ithout lieenee or ecremony, if 
they have lasted a year or more, 
are validated in most states. In 
the 8outh, and some of the other" 
.states, marriage between Avhites 
and negroes ks unlaAvful ; and in 
some marriage between whites and 
Indians. See DiAmrce, 

Married Woman’s Property 
Acts. English laws for tho pro- 
tection of married women, AAdiieh 
began Avith tho Marrie.d Woman’s 
Property Act of 1S82. By common 
law a husband on marriage liefou' 
that date became entitled to all the 


jiersonal properly AA'hieh the AV'ite 
then had or later aiuiuired, and 
had also extensive right s oati- her 
other properly. His rights ex- 
tended e\x*ii to her c'aniings. 
Apart from a few (‘xeeplional 
eas(\s, a married Avonuui could not 
vnilidly (‘liter into any eonlraet. 
Tlie ingenuity of eonveyaiu'crs had 
done sonn'lhiiig to mitigalo the 
hardshi]) of rules ri'lating to 
profierl.A', hut' this Act, Avhich (anno 
into force on tlan. 1, 1883, stated 
that a. Avoman marrii'd afti'r that 
dale should be entitled to hold as 
htu’ sejiaraiU^ property any real oi 
pi'rsonal projicrty. Slu'. avU'S also 
given th(‘ })ow(‘r (ai ma,k(‘ void rae.ts. 
In 1935 it was providial tiial a 
married woman should hold prop- 
(U'ty in the same imimu'r as an un- 
married woman, a, mi restrictions 
on anticipation Avan-e abolished in 
1935 and ll)4t). 'flie Act of 1882 
left a husba.nd Inihle for his Avife’s 
aaite-nuptiail debts to t lu‘. ('.xtent of 
miy property h(‘ aerpiiiaal through 
her, and aJso for any l.ort eoinniii* 
ticd by her; tJu'se^ lial)iliti(\s wc're 
not removed until 1935. 

Marriott, 8iu -Ioiin Ah'i'iiuh 
Kansomu (1859 19‘15). Itrilish 
historian. From Ib'ptoii lie wimt 
, , . _ , , ,,, to Ne\v( t)ll(‘ge, 

' /'i ^ - d ^ 

", ' ; he WU'H ap- 
^ poinltal to a 

. * ‘-a»> j I(*e(,ureship in 
1884, 8(‘er('- 

lary of tlu^ uni- 
versit.y exU'ii- 
sion delegacy, 
1895 -1929, he 
be.eajnmi fellow 
of Woi'eesl(T 
Colh'ge in I9M. Ih* was Con- 

servativ(‘ M.P. for Oxford City, 
1917-22, and for York, 1923-29, 
serving on several linam-ial com- 
miiii'es, 11 is siK'c.ial Htaidies Avere 
the Easbu'n (lueslion in modern 
diplomacy, PJIb cent. Europ(‘au 

history, and the growtli of the 
Britisii Empinx Ills publieulions 
include The Mcibanism of the: 
Modern iSiaI(‘, 1927 ; A History of 
Eurojic from 1815 to 1923, 1931 ; 
(knnmonwcallh or Anarehy, 1937 ; 
The Evolution of tin' British 
Empire, 1939; Auglo-liussiun 

Relations, 1944. Marriott died 

June (), 1945, and his Memoirs of 
l'’ourseore Vears appismal in 1948. 

Marrow. Soft tissue found in 
bone. Red marrow (uaiupies that 
part of the bone which is made up 
of Hp<.mgy tissue. It. is very vascni- 
lar, and coni aims eert.ain coils, 
kiiOAvu as erylhroblasts, from 
wliieh the r(‘(l (‘orimsi-li's of tlu^ 
blood arc d(‘V('.lop<‘d. V(‘llow mar- 
row eousisls chiclly of fat cells, and 



Sir John Marriott;, 
British historian 
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nils the medullary cavity in the 
centre of the shaft of long bones. 

Marrow, riant of the family 
Cucurbitaccac, better known aa 
Vegetable Marrow (r/,/;.). 

Marrow Controversy. Dia- 
pute in the Church of Scotland. 
Arising in 1718, it led (inally to the 
formation of the Secession (Jhurcdi. 
It was named after The Marrow of 
Modern Divinity, UM4, by Edward 
Kisher, an English Calvinist, and 
was caused by the repuhlieation 
of this work in 1718, with a com- 
mendatory preface, by the Dev. 
James Hog of Carnoek, the hook 
lieing attacked and condcmmal as 
jintinomian. SVr Presbyterianism ; 
(Jiureh of Scotland. 

Marrucini. Tribe of aTKiicnt 
Italy. They lived on the E. coast 
and came into notice in 815 n.o. as 
a memher of an alliance fornuul to 
tight against tlio Uomans. They 
then lieeame allies of Rome, but 
soon disappeared from liistory. 

Marryat, ERnumaoiv (1792- 
1848). Rritish novelist and sailor. 
Born at WTstminster, July 10, 
1792, he was lh(^ son of Joseph 
Marryat, who had inleresls in tlu‘ 
W. Indies. In 180(5 he entered the 
navy and was at lirsL under Lord 
('ochraue, afltu’wards earl of Duii- 
donald, wlio apiiears in Peter 
Simple as ( 'Uptain Savage. lie saw 
service in European and American 
waters, before t lio jieaite of 1815. 
He held a comtnand during tlie 
Burmese War of 1824-25, and 
retired in 1880. Made E.R.S. for 
Ids work in improving signalling, 
he is credited wit h scviunU rc'sciu's 
of life. Ho died 
at Langham, 

Norfolk, Aug. 9, 

1848. 

M a r r y a t, 
turned his ex- 
periences t<» 
good account in 
Jus numerous 
stories (d’ naut- 
ical life. He be- 
gan with Prank 
Mildmay, 1829 ; ami went on 
wiih Newtmi Eorstcr, 1882 ; Peter 
Simple, 1884 ; Jacob Faithful, 
1834,; Mr. Midshipman Easy, 188(5; 
and Snarloy Yow, or Tlio Dog 
Fiend, 1887, Some of these attained 
remarkable popularity, especially 
among boys. Several appeared 
lirst in The Metropolitan Magazine, 
which Marryat edited 1832-85. 
His later books iucludo Masterman 
Ready, 1841 ; The Settlors in 
Canada, 1844 ; and The Children 
of the New Forest, 1847. PI is 
daughter Florence (1888-“99), her- 
self author of some 70 novels, ]>uh- 
lished his Life and Letters, 1872. 


Mars. In classical mythology, 
the Italian god of war and agri- 
culture, whom the Romans suh- 
s(M|uently identified with the Creek 
Arcs. Ho was extensively wor- 
sliip[K'd by the Romans, who 
claimed him as the father of their 
founder Romulus. Ho was tlie 
god of the year, Mareli being his 
special month. The Campus Mar- 
tins or held of Mars, where stood un 
all ar 1 o the god, was the recognized 
place of exereiso for the youth of 
Borne. He was also known as 
CradivuH and ((),uiriniis. Nre Arts. 

Mars. First of the su[)ei'i()r 
planets. Us mean distance from 
the SHU is 141,710,000 m., and its 



Mars. Telescopic photograph of the 
planet taken at the Mount Wilson 
Observatory, Pasadena, California 


orbit is extremely eccentric. The 
mean diameter of the planet is 
4,213 m. ; its year 1*88 of our 
years, or (587 days ; and the 
Martian day 24 hours, 87 mins., 
28 secs. T1 u 5 mass of Mars is little 
more than one-tenth that of the 
earth (O' 108), and its mean density 
as compared with the earth is 0'70. 
The tilt of Mars, or the angh^ 
between the piano of the planet’s 
(‘.cpiator and the plane of its orbit, 
is 25 " 12", and it has an analogous 
division of seasons to the earth’s, 
though they arc longer. Mars has 
two moons, Deimos and Pliobos, 
the discovery of which in 1877 was 
predicted by Swift in Culliver’s 
Travels. They are very small, 
Phobos perhaps 10 m. in dianndcr, 
Deimos 5, and they revolve about 
Mars in 7 hours, 89 mins., and in 
80 hours, 18 mins, respectively. 

The determination of the ele- 
ments relating to the orbit and 
mass of the Martian system has 
been exact enough to leave few 
loopholes for inquiry, hut specula- 
tion has been busy about the 
constitution of Mars. Its ruddy 
colour, which facies to yellow and 
reddish brown in the telescope, 
was formerly thought to be due to 
the great density of its atmosphere, 
but is now believed to bo due to 
o.xidation of the surface rocks. 


Modern observation and mathe- 
matical theory show" that Uu‘ 
planet’s atmosphere is in quanlily 
mucJi less than that of the earili. 
lb lias clouds, wdihih, according 
to observations by Pickering at 
the opposition of J91(>, always lie 
over the so-called desert regions. 
Their exislence was lirst noted by 
Lockyer in 18(32, but for many 
years this W'as denied on the 
ground that tliere was no proof fJ' 
the existence of water vapour on 
Mars. The spectroscope shows 
that the amount of wuiter vapour 
to he found is not 1 p.c. of that 
on the earth. 

In 1877 Schiaparelli discovered 
what he called channels, but 
described more usually by others 
as canals, extending from the 
darker patches on Mars over the 
lighter ones. This discovery gave 
rise to the conjecture that these 
channels were actual iiTigation 
canals, by which the melting of 
the polar snows on Mars, of vvliich 
there is visual evidence, might bo 
made available for watering the 
desert regions. 

This theory was supported by 
Lowell, whose tlra wings show the 
planet covered with a eomj)lex 
geometrical network of canals, 
meeting at so-called oa.sea. Other 
equally good observers have failed 
to see the canals, and it is generally 
believed that, though mueh fine 
detail exists, the aijpearance of 
geometrical precision is suggested 
by factors that are subjective. 
Photography cannot yet decide 
the point, for even with the biggest 
telescopes exposure limes running 
into seconds have to he used, dur- 
ing wdiieh atmospheric tremor can 
obliterate fine detail oven in good 
observing conditions. Possibly 
some low form of vegetation could 
live in the dry atmosphere and 
cold nights ( — 110" F.) of Mars, but 
the existence of animal life is 
dubious. #Vee Astronomy ; Lowell, 
P. ; Planet ; Eolar System. 

JSihliofimphi/. La Flanbto Mars, 
C. Flamrnarion, 1892 ; Mars and 
Its Cnnnls, P. Low't'll, 1906 ; Mars 
as the Abode of Life, P. Lowell, 
1908 ; Life in Other Worlds, H. S. 
Jones, 1940; Earth, Moon and 
Planet s, F. Whii)ple, 1941. 

Marsala. Wme produced in the 
neighbourhood of, and exported 
from, Marsala, >Sicily, An old 
and flourishing industry is based 
on the product of extensive vine- 
yards in W. Sicily. A white, 
sweet, strong wine, Marsala re- 
sembles Madeira, but has a dis- 
tinctive, pleasing flavour and 
golden colour, with a high i^er- 
cenlage (average 22) of alcolioj. 
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Marsala. A seaport of yicily, 
Italy, in the prov. of Trapani. The 
most westerly point, 19 m. by rly. 
S, of Trapani, it is the centre of a 
wine producing district, and ex- 
ports quantities of Marsala wine. 
It IS built on the site of the ancient 
Lilybaeum, a Carthaginian strong- 
hold, which fell to Rome, 241 b.c. 
Garibaldi landed here from Genoa, 
May 11, 1860. During Allied opera- 
tions in Sicily m the Second Great 
War troops of the U.S. 7th army 
took the town from the Italians on 
July 23, 1943. The civic museum 
was almost completely destroyed. 
Pop (1951) 73.633. 

Maxschall von Bieberstem, 
Adolb Hermani^, Baron (1842- 
1912). German statesman. Born 
at Karlsruhe, Oct. 12, 1842, he 
became a lawyer and was public 
prosecutor at Mannheim, 1865-75. 
Then he was elected to the Baden 
chamber of deputies, becoming a 
member of the Reichstag in 1878. 
On forming his cabinet in 1890 
Caprivi made Marschall secretary 
for foreign affairs, in which capacity 
he exercised skill in dealing with 
the Kaiser’s interference in state 
affairs. In 1897 he w-as appointed 
ambassador to Constantinople, and 
largely owing to the mflucnce he 
acquired over Abdul Hamid Ger- 
many gained prestige in Turkey 
and the concession to build the 
Bagdad rly. Marschall died at 
Badenw^eiler, Sept. 24. 

Marschner, Heinrich August 
(1795-1861). German conductor 
and composer. Born at Zittau, 
Aug. 16, 1795, he studied law, but 
having a gift for music, soon turned 
to it pjrofessionally. He became 
acquainted with Beethoven, at 
w’hose suggestion he WTOte his 
first opera. In 1823 he became 
a conductor at Dresden, and later 
was director of music there, and at 
Leipzig and Hanover, where he 
died Dec. 14, 1861. Marschner’s 
greatest opera is Hans Heiling. 

Marsden Square. Term ap- 
plied to a map-making system 
devised by Marsden in 1831. A 
Mercator chart of the world is 
proportioned into squares of 10° 
latitude by 10° longitude, and 
numbered accordingly. Each area 
is further subdivided into 100 
smaller squares 1° by 1°. The 
latter arc allotted numbers from 
00 to 99, so that the first figure, in 
coni unction with the main square, 
represents latitude and the second 
longitude. This system is used in 
charting meteorological data over 
ocean areas. 

Marseillaise, La. The national 
hymn of France since the period of 
the Revolution. It was written in 


MARSEILLES 


1792 at Strasbourg by a young dreary buildings in narrow, dirty 
officer of engineers, C. J. Rouget streets and blind alleys — were 
de Lisle, and received its name blown up or transformed into 
after having been sung by a party fortifications by the German in- 
of revolutionaries from Marseilles vader. The old port had been a 
on their entry into Paris, and natural basin, of a mile lon^ 
again during the attack on the and 133 ft. vs'ide, crossc^d by the 
Tuilerics. It was prohibited under q)ont irmt.^bordew , a unicpie sus- 
the Bourbon and Bonaparte re- pension-ferry with 285-ft.-hitffi 
gimes, owing to its inflaminatory towers in steel framework, built 
effect on the people, who had 1905, destroyed by tlio Gormans; 
adopted it as their rallying cry. this port, abandoned for nearly a 
The original version, in which the century except for iisbing vessels, 
source of several modern variants was suiToundcd by restaurants 
can be traced, ran thus : where Marseilles’s famous fish soup. 


LA MARSEILLAISE 

Rouget de Lisle 



Al . lo»s en fanta do la pa - tri - - L<j jour de gloiro oat ar - ri 



vi. Con - tro noua do la ty - ran . ni - a L'6 - ton - dardaang - lant e»t lo- 



rd, I’d . ton - dard sang - lant eat lo - v6. Ea ton doz voua dano cob caJtn. 



pa . gnea Mu gir cea fd - ro • ces eol - data. 11 b vion - uent jua-quodana tob 



brao E ■ gor • ger ros fila, voa com • pa • gi\e« I Aux ar . moa, ci - to - yona I for* 



mez VOS ba -talk- oua. Mar- chez, tnar-choz, qu’un sang im -pur A - brou 'Vo noa all • Iona. 


La Marseillaise. Original version of the French national hymn, reproduced 
from an old score. It varies slightly from the version now in use 

Marseilles (Fr. Marseille). The houillabahAse, was the principal 
second city and greatest seaport dish offered, 
of France, and also of the whole From the old port the principal 
Mediterranean. Capital of the street of Marseilles, the impressive 
dept. Bouche.s-du-Rh6ne, Marseilles Oannebibre, startcHl up a gentle 
is situated on the most favoured slope. A few yards away were the 
spot of the Mediterranean coast, slums, thk'ves’ dens, and brothels 
in a huge bay surrounded by hills of a big harbour town. Before the 
and protected by a range of small, Second (}reat War, the population 
pT > rocky islands. Far included 125,000 Italians, 22,000 
- fh enough from the Spaniards, 22,000 Armenians, 
_L-r^ delta of the Rh6ne Turks, Lebanese, Greeks, Rus- 

sians, Swiss, and numerous ool- 
its basins silted cured citizens of French colonies, 

registered as French. Fully half 
to exploit the nat- the Marseilles population at that 
ural trading road time hailed from other countries, 
^ arseiiies aims Qf the Rh6ne a fact which contributed to its 
valley, Marseilles covers a huge rapid growth (1801, 90,500 ; 1872, 
territory— larger than the area of 313,000 ; 1926, 652,600 j 1932, 

Paris — along the coast. It was one 803,230). The new port, begun in 
of the world’s most picturesque 1844, had 11 basins, one, Madrague, 
cities until, in January, 1943, its connected with the Marseilles- 
famous old port and the sur- Rh6ne canal, and was used an- 
rounding quarter— mostly huge, nually by 8,000-9,000 vessels of 
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a total toniiap^c of Home. 15 million 
tons ; p;oo(is bantlled weighed 7~l() 
million tons. 

Rlys., connected with the port 
partly by tunnels, linked France, 
Germany. Switzerland, etc., with 
Italy and Spain , a p;reat aii'port 
for land- and scaplancH on the lake 
of Marip;nanc, 12 in. N.W. ol 
Marseilles, and a Horviee of bus 
lines, es]3eeially alon" the Riviera 
coast, further enhanced the domi- 
nating: position of the city. As a 
fortress, ami the .seat of the medical 
and science faenltie.s of the Aix- 
Marseilles nniveraity, of legal, 
colonial, etc. schools, of an ob- 
servatory, zoological and botanical 
gardens, libraries (one of wbic^h 
held 1 12,000 vols., 1-1-5 incunabulae, 


Marseilles. 1. Quai des BelRes with Notre Dame de la Garde on the hill m 
the background. 2. Fort St. Jean at the entrance to the old port. 3. Aenal 
view of the docks showini? the National and La Pinadc basins 


K). Tt fell to Charle.s of Anjou 
1246, to France 1481, but refused 
recognition of the crown until 1506. 
Its last privileges were abolished 
by Louis XIV in 1600. During the 
French Eevolution it sided with 


ft. bill, vvith a I5()-ft. towtu* carry- Burgundy — Arelat — in a.d. 879, 
ing a 30-ft. gilded statue of the and 'regained independence 1212 
Virgin vi.siblc from tar out to sea — 
all date from the middle of the 10th 
cent. Among ancient building.s. 
and 1,680 manuscripts), Marseilles the church of St. Victor, lOth to 
plays a role in France’s intellectual Rlth, Notre Damedu MontCarmcl, 

and public life; its industries, 13th, the town hall, 1 7th, and the . . t i 

especiallv its famous .soap, but also Grand Theatre, IBth cent., are the the Girondists against the Jacobite 

chemicai, glass, ship-building, and most important. The beautiful horror, but iva.s subdued. It re- 
engineering works, are important, promenade de la Corniche, along gained its importance in conse- 

though less so than it,.s trade. Marseilles’s hilly promontory, the quence of trances conquest ot 

One of Kurope’s oldest cities, Fashionable avenue du Prado and 
Marseilles is nevertheless cssen- siumral boulevards, with their 
tially modern. Its mo.st impressive colourful life, are among the city s 
buildiMgs™-tho palais de Long- atiiractions. Pop. (19;>4)^ 661,492. 
champ, containing several mu- The hist.ory of Marseilles goes 
seums ; the Byzantine cathedral back to about 600 
near the old port; and the church of Ionian (Jreoks settleil 


Notre Dame de la Garde, on a 300- ing it Massalia. 



Marseilles. Plan of the old town and prncipaJ 
of thH French Mediterranean port 


docks 


N. Africa and the opening of the 
Suez canal. Traces of its ancient 
history, from Phoenician, Egyji- 
tian, Greek, Roman, and its early 
Christian day.s~it was a bishopric 
B.c. when from a. d. 420 — to the Middle Ages, 
here, call- are carefully preserved in its 
It was an aristo- archaeological museum, 
cratic republic, During the J^econd Great War 
mother of such Mar.se.iUe.s lay in the nnoccnpied 
towns as Antibes, zone of France from June, 1940, to 
Nice, Monaco, Nov., 1942, when that zone also 
and Arles ; later was occupied liy the Gormans fol- 
allied with Rome, lowing the Allied landings in French 
it was annexed, North Africa. When the Allies 
49 B.o., by Caesar, landed in the south of Franco, 
and called Mas- Aug. 15, 1944, French forces under 
silia. Though Gen. de Lattro de Tassigny ad- 
long remaining vanced on Marseilles, which fell on 
a centre of Greek Aug. 23, unorganized German 
civilization, it resistance continuing, however, 
was successively until the 28th. The city had not 
taken by Visi- suffered seriously in the lighting, 
goths, Ostro- Marseilles-Rlione Canal. An 
goths, and Franks artilicial waterway making naviga- 
between the 6th tion possible between Geneva and 
and the 9th Lyons and the Mediterranean Sea, 
cents., was at- by means of a canalised RhOne and 
tached bo Lower a canal to the harbour at Marseilles, 
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Its two main features are a loci': 
at Genissiat near the Swiss frontier 
and the use of a specially con- 
structed tunnel near Marseilles. 
The tunnel is 4,| ni. long, 72 ft.^ 
wide, with a depth of 10 ft. of 
water, contains two w^atenvays, 
and W'as cut 1911-16 ; the canal 
between the river and Marseilles, 
which was opened to shipping in 
1926, is 48 m. in length. 

Marshal (old High Ger. viam, 
war horse ; scale, servant). Title 
of various high military and civil 
officers. Originally meaning a 
groom or farrier, it was applied to 
the Frankish master of the horse. 
In England and Scotland the mar- 
shal had important duties and be- 
came a great officer of state. In 
France the marshal, associated 
with the constable, originally had 
high military command, and the 
office was revived temporarily by 
Napoleon. The title of marshal of 
France, which had been in abey- 
ance since 1871, was revived in 
1916, when it was bestowed on 
J off re, and later on Foch, Petain, 
Lyautey, and others. Marshal is a 
high military title in the U.S.S.R. 

The term was also used for a 
kind of guardian of etiquette ; in 
the British royal household there 
is an official in the lord chamber- 
lain’s department called the mar- 
shal of the ceremonies. The mar- 
shal of the king’s bench was judge 
of the Marshalsea court, which 
tried disputes between royal ser- 
vants. The city marshal, an 
officer of the corporation of Lon- 
don, rides before the lord mayor. 
At Oxford university tlie marshal 
is the proctor’s chief attendant, 
and at Cambridge the vice-chan- 
cellor has two marshals. A judge 
of the high court when on circuit 


is accompanied by a marshal, 
usually a young barrister, who acts 
as Ins secretary. His duties in- 
cluded th(‘ swearing in of the grand 
jui'y until these juries were a bo- 
iished by the Administration ol 
Justice Act, 1 933. Sec. Air ^Marshal ; 
Earl Marshal ; Field-marshal ; Ma,- 
rischal ; IVlarshal of the R.A.F. 

Marshall , Alfk ki ) ( I SJ 2 - 1 92J ). 
British economist. Born .Inly 26, 
1842, he was educated at Merchant 

Taylors’ and IS. 
John’s College', 
Cambridgi^. In 
1865 lie was 
second wrang- 
ler, and he be- 
came a fi'llow 
of IS. John’s. 
In 1877 he was 
made* ]U'iuci})al 
of University 
Colh'ge, Bris- 
tol, and ill 1883 fellow and li'c- 
turer of Balliol College, O.xford. Tie 
was at Cambridge from J885 to 
1908 as professor of jiolilieal eco- 
nomy, oil which subject he had 
made himself a foremost authority, 
adapting the ideas of Ricardo and 
Mill to altered conditions. His 
classic work is Ih’ineiples of Econo- 
mies, 1890 : he wrote Industry and 
Trade, 1910. ])i(‘d ,hily 13, 1921. 

Marshall , G eo iig is Cat i , ett ( h . 
1880). U.S. soldier and adminis- 
trator. Born at Uiiioiitowri, Penn- 
sylvania, on Dec. 31, 1880, he was 
educated at Virginia military in- 
stitute, Lexington, being eominis- 
sioned in the infantry Feb. 2, 1901. 
He served with the American (l\- 
poditioiiary force in France in 1917, 
was A. H. Cl toGen. Pershing, 1919- 
24, and serveil in China, lt)24"27. 
Back in the U.H.A., he held various 
posts, then in 1938 was nuuk^ child’ 



Alfred Marsaaii, 
British economist 


f fi‘;i 


V'l 



X ^ , fr ^ 'ilM, 



of tlu^ war ])la,us (l('|)t. of the 
gc'iu'ral stair, Ix'coining chic'f of 
stall' with p]-omotion jo g<‘n('ral, 
Sept. 1, 1939, ■ ' / '"V'' ’’Tl 

llu^ (ln.y (Icr. , ^ 

majiy iiix'adi'd . 

Poland. M 

All advocate , ^ \ 

ofconsci’ifit.ion, T ‘ T/,,T4 

he dinadi'd and ' 

(! oo i‘<l i n a t e (1 
with adrmrahN' 
tact and (d'lici- 

ency t lu' o\' (Seoi-jire Marshall, 

jia.nsHMi ol tTu^ U.S. soldier and 
U.iS.aj-myafb'r administrator 

(uiacliueiit of llu' 8('k'ct,iv(' Si'rvicc 
hill. When the U.S. A. found her- 
si'lf in llu^ St'cond Griait' War uii 
Dee,. 7, 1941, tlu' army eonsisted 
ol’ 1,500,000 nu'ii ; by ,luly, 1944. 
itf had grown to 7,700,0<io, with 
more than '1, 000, 000 serving over-, 
st'as in Iffiirope, the Paeilic, and 
Asia.. It was Maa'shall who ehosi' 
Eis(mli()W('r toc.oinmand tlu' Allied 
armies for I hi' invasion ol’ Europe 
nUfluiU' (), 19'M. Wdth Roosi'ivelt, 
Marshall atti'iided the ('onfereiiccs 
a,t ( ■a.sahlanca., Qiadx'i'., Cairo, and 
Tt'hi'i’an in 1913, at. (ibiehi'c in 
lO'I'l, and at Yalta, in the (4’imea, 
HMo. He was om^ of four ma.d(‘ 
giuu'ral of the a.rmy wluui that 
rank \va.H ere.ated in De.e,, 1944. 

Aftiu' the war he advoi‘a.te(l a 
strong e.iti/.eii army, and uuili- 
laitiim of tJi(^ armi'd forces; hut 
In'! r('lim|uis]i(‘d his post, as e.hii'f of 
st.alf on Nov. 20 hi'fori* hringiiig 
any of these idea.s to fruition, in 
order to heeonie. ambassador to 
China, in a,n a.tt.('mpi to bring peace 
to ilmt. divided lu,u(l. After 19 
mouths, hack in Wa.Hlnngt.on he 
hlained ext.remists of both the 
Communists a.u<l Chia.ng Kai- 
slu'k’s govt., for till' failure of his 
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mission. On Jan. 8, 1947, he suc- 
ceeded James Byrnes as secretary 
of state, droppinjr his military title. 
Ho attended the abortive meetings 
of the council of foroif^n ministers 
in Ivloscow, IMarch 10-April 24, and 
London, Nov. 25-Dec. 15. Speak- 
ing at Harvard university on Juno 
5, he developed aiiggestiona al- 
ready made by Dean Acheson 
iq.v.), whereby 'all Hiirope, acting 
in concert, might be helped by 
American aid to ccononiic re- 
covery. (SVe European Recovery 
Programme.) He rcsigncal 1949, 
lieeoraing sec. of defetn^e 1950-51. 
In 1953 he was awarded the Noh(J 
Peace prize. 

Marshall, John (1755-1835). 
American lawyer. Born in Vir- 
ginia, Sept. 24, 1755, ho fought 
through the War of Indc'pemhmce. 
Admitted to the bar in 1781 and 
1782 elected member of the Virginia 
legislature, in 1798 he was elected 
to congress. In ISO I ho bccjimc 
chief justice of the supixune court, 
and his judgements have become 
classics in American jurisj)rud(me(‘. 
He died July 6, 1835. A study by 
Lord Craigmylo appeared in 1933. 

Marshall 'Hall, Sir Edward 
(1858-1927), British lawyer. Born 
at Brighton, Sept. 10, 1858, and 
educated at Rugby and S. John’s 
College, Cambridge, ho heoamo a 
barrister in 1888, and began to 
practise on the south-eastern cir- 
cuit. Ho made a particular n'pii- 
tation in criminal cases, and from 
about 1900 he was the foiumiost 
advocate of this kind at tlu' bar, 
appearing in outstanding trials, 
sucli as those of G. J. Smith, 
Seddon, Thompson and By waters. 
In 1898 ho took silk, and in 1917 ho 
was knighted. In 1900 Marsliall 
Hall entered parliament as Union- 


ist M.P. for 
Southport. He 
lost his seat in 
1 90(), hut in 
1 9 10 found one 
at East Tok- 
totih, which ho 
retained until 
191(). Died Feb. 

24, 1027. Con- 
sult Lifo.K.Mar- 
jori banks, 1929, 

Marshalling. In heraldry, tlie 
art of grouping and blending 
insignia so as to form an heraldic, 
record. Thus a man who marries 
an heires.s, or who acquires, or 
claims the riglits to, territorial 
possession or hereditary ofliees, 
places the arms of his wife, the 
arms or ol her insignia of the feudal 
estate, territory, or office, in a small 
shield, called a shield of pretence, 
or a surlout, in the middle of his 
own arms. His successors usually 
quarter the arms of the heiress 
with their own, according to 
modern practice placing the pater- 
nal arms in tlie Urst and fourth 
quarters, and that of the heiress in 
the second and third. But in medi- 
eval clays those who acquired a 
fief or feudal estate superior to 
their own either abandoned their 
paternal arms for the more valu- 
able insignia, or gave the latter 
precedence. 

With sovereign territorial rights, 
or the acquisition of hereditary 
offices, the Ruccei.s.sors might retain 
the insignia in the shield of pre- 
tence, or quarter them. A husband 
and the holder of certain impor- 
tant ofliees, such as a bishop or a 
herald, impales his paternal arms 
with those of his wife or his office ; 
in the former case placing his on 
the dc.xter, and in the latter on the 


sinister, side of the shield. Or the 
two coats of arms may be retained 
in separate shields, which arc 
placed togolhev. See Heraldry. 

Marshalling. Term used in the 
law of equity. A testator leaves 
two funds from which claims on 
his estate can be paid. Marshalling 
the as.sets means arranging them 
so that a person who has the right 
to have his legacy or debt dis- 
charged from both funds shall not 
do so to the detriment of another 
who can onlj'’ come upon one fund. 
Thus A, who is entitled to receive 
£1,000 from either fund, cannot 
have if all out of fund A, xvhich 
totals only £1,000 in all, as in that 
case he will bo depriving of his 
rights B, wdiose £500 is payable 
only from this fund. 

Marshalling Yard, Network 
of rails spreading out fanwise from 
a central track to enable trains of 
loaded freight wagons coming 
from difTcrent directions to be 
split up and formed into trains 
which will distribute tlicm to their 
final destination. Stated simply, a 
marshalling yard accepts wagons 
from N., S., E., and W., and sorts 
thorn so that all wagons goina 
S. form one train, and so on. 

In a flat marshalling yard, the 
incoming wagons enter direct 
upon one of the sidings, where a 
shunting engine pushes them in 

cuts ” of one or more wagons 
according to their destination, into 
the lines upon which trains are 
being made up. Where large num- 
bers of wagons have to be sorted 
and made up into trains, the hump 
system is employed. The wagons 
of each incoming train are un- 
coupled according to destination 
and then pushed slowly over an 
artiticial hump, on the far side of 



Sir E, Marshall Hall, 
British lawyer 


/, Reservoir 8 Water coaling tank 

2. Stores 9- loco, running shed 

3. Offices 10 Coaling plant 

4. Junction signal box II. Down reception sidings 

5. Sub-station 12. Down tranship shed 

6. Blacksmith's shop 13. Down goods yard 

7. Loco-repair shed 14. Yardmaster’s office 


Up departure roads 24. 
Loco, oil fuelling plant 25. 
Tank house 26. 

Broke hump 27 . 

Cattle pens 28. 

Control iower 29. 

Up tranship shed 30. 
Up marshalling yard 31. 
Transfer road 32. 


Down empty yard 
Exchange siding 
Pump house 
Transfer road 
Departure road 
Down reception road 
Down main 
Up mam 

Up yard reception sidings 



mnniag over the hump (18) on to the radiakiasi tracks (23). Oiitsoins wasom ara shuntal oa to other tracks (24) 
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which is a steep :=lope with sorting 
sidings radiating. As each wagon 
draws away from the rest of the 
train it drops down by grarily on 
to the sidings. Sufficient lime is 
allowed for switches, givirm access 
to the fan of sidings, to be moved 
hetw’een one wagon and the next, 
so that each may run into the 
appropriate track. 

Train sorting in the largest mar- 
shalling yards is now completely 
mechanised. Before a train is 
pushed up the hump, the wagons 
are uncoupled and a list of their 
destinations compiled by the shun- 
ter and posted by pneumatic tube 
to a control tower. From these 
lists the entire movements neces- 
sary to make up a train are set on 
a control machine wdiich automati- 
cally arranges the points leading to 
ohe final sorting track. As each 
wagon runs down the hump it 
trips a lever which automatically 
resets the points behind it. Points 
immediately beyond the track 
leading from the hump are oper- 
ated electrically from the control 
tower. To preimnt wagons run- 
ning off the hump too rapidly, rail- 
brakes, controlled from the tower, 
are fitted in the tracks. 

One of the largest marshalling 
yards in Great Britain working on 
the mechanised hump system is at 
Whitemoor, near March, Cambs. 
It has 40 sorting sidings radiating 
from the hump and can deal with 
over 4,000 wagons daily. Train 
movements are controlled by radio 
telephony. The most famous 
marshalling yard in Europe is at 
Hamm, Germany ; this w'as repeat- 
edly bombed by Allied aircraft 
during the Second Great War. 

Marshall Islands. Two chains 
of islands in the N. Pacific ocean. 
They lie E. of the Carolines, and 


On Jan. 29, 1944, after raids on 
20 consecutive days, U.S. forces 
began a concentrated attack— -the 
largest undertaken to th«at date — 
hy carrier and shore- based ])lancs 
and by bombardment from cruisers 
on the chief islands of the group. 
The small undefended atoll of 
Majuro wars taken on Jan. 31, and 
next dav H S. marines landed on 

Roi, Namur, 
and Kw'ajaloin. 
By Feb. 22 con- 
trol of the Mar- 
halls liad pass- 
ed to the U.S. A, 
The Japanese 

<,rmrrt / rniir imip'ImjJW* '' ‘ 



garrisons of 
those atolls not 
invaded, left 
helpless by the 
Allied advance 
in the Pacific, 
surrendered 
formally Sept. 
2, 1945. 

The U.N. 
trusteeship of 
the group was 
given to the 



Wfm. 
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Marshall Islands. 
Types oi natives 


U.S.A. in 1947. 

In the same year Eniwetok {q,v.) 
atoll was developed as a testing 
ground for atomic weapons. 

Marshall Pass. Pass in Color- 
ado, U.fS.A., in iSaguache co. It is 
named after William Louis Mar- 
are composed of the Ratak group shall, who served in the Civil War. 
of 13 islands and the Ralik group It has an elevation of 10,841 ft., 
of 11. They are shallow-soiled, but and is used as a rly. route across 
yield crops of coconuts and bread the Rocky mountains, 
fruit. Phosphate and copra are Marshall Plan. Name popu- 
exported. The chief island and larly given to proposals put for- 
ad minis trative centre is Jaluit. ward by G. C. Marshall {(j.v,), as 
They were occupied by German U.R. secretary of state, in a Sfieech 
traders in 1888 and taken over by at Harvard university on June 5, 
the German colonial authorities in 1947, for economic cooperation 
1906. Seized by the 

Japanese early in ' ‘ ' ' 

the First Great War, 
they were after- 
wards administered 
as a Japanese man- 
date. During the 
Second Great War 
the islands were fre- 
quently attacked by 
IJ.S. aircraft and by 
the U.S. Pacific 
Fleet. 



Marshalsea. Part of the north side of the old London prison, 
of the original prison ; right, the court house, which was a later addition 

From a print oi 3 773 


among European connlries in their 
own post-war n^coverv. with assisb- 
aiK*e from the U.S.A. It led to the 
creation in 194(S of t he highly lame- 
licial European Recovery Pro- 
gramme {qj}.). 

Marshal of the Royal Air 
Force. Iligliest^ rank in ihe R.A.F. 
corresponding to admiraf of tlic 
lleeL and licdd marslial. Unlil the 
outbreak of ihe Second Great War, 
it had been gra.nlod to only three 
offieers, apa.rt from the reigning 
sovereign, the lirst. ladng Sir Hugh 
(later Viscount) Tnmchard, in 
1927. The insignia of rank are one 
broad and four narrow rings on the 
tunic slecwijs or coat ciiaulettcs. 

Marshalsea. Former London 
prison. Originally the prison of 
the court of the knights marshal 
for self. lenient of disputes among 
royal si'rvants, and imnishnient of 
olTenders within the jiirisdietlon of 
the king’s c‘ourt, it stood o])posite 
Mayfiole Alley, in IJorough High 
Street, Soulhwark. M<niUoned in 
(he If th century, it suiTiu’iid at the 
hands of the ri^iels under Wat 
'kyler. In Elizabethan times the 
second of ihe London jirisons, it 
Ixaiame in the LSlli century the 
county gaol for felons, an admir- 
alty gaol for jiirates, and a debtors’ 
[U'ison. Notable jjrisoner.s inefuded 
liishop Bonner, who died lioro, 
George Witluir, and John Udall. 

In 1753 John VVesh'y dc'sciibc'd 
Lite original building (pulled down 
1780) as a picture of hcfll upon 
iMirth. HiJmilt 1811, on ground ad- 
ioiuiiig S. G(‘org(‘’H Ghureliyard, 
this structure was the oiu^ inado 
fatuous by I)i(tk('nH in Little 
Dorrit, and tlu^ otui in which his 
fatluu' was imprisomsl. It re- 
mained in use until the court was 
abolished in 1849, and was demol- 
ished in 1887, with the exception 
of a t urret. Ncc illus. below. 

Marsh Cypress {Taxodhm 
diHl/iehuiu), Tall cotuferous tree of 
the family Pinaceae. A native of 
N. America, it is afso known as 
the bald or black cyjfress. The 
leaves are v(n‘y alende.r and yow- 
like, and a<ro hIumI in aiiturau ; 
the cones globular, of thick, shield- 
shapt^d scales. It, grows in swamps, 
a, ml, like the white 
mangrove (q-v.), its 
roots Htuulnp “knee- 
roots” for the pur- 
pose orsupfilying the 
roots with oxygen. 
I n f.ho marsh cypress 
thesis growths, which 
are hollow, may be 
more than 3 ft. in 

hniirtin.., height. Correlated 

those “knee- 
roots,” the base 
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Marsh Cypress, showing the knee- 
roots sent up to obtain oxygen 

of the trunk has a liollow spaoo, 
into which the oxy.tteii is coaducted. 

Marsh Gas. Alieraalavc name 
for firc-thiinp, methyl hydride, or 
methane (q.v.). 

Marsh Mallow {Allhftm nl)inv- 
alis). Pcu'cnnial lierbofthc' family 
Malvaceae. Indigioious tx) Europe, 
Asia, and N. Africa, 
it has roundish or 
oval thick leaves 
with tootlu'd edges, 
and large rosy flow- 
ers. The whol(‘])hu]t 
is downy. It grows 
in marshes near tlu' 
sea. The hollyhock 
(M. ros’cn) is a (lliin- 
cse species of the 
genus. 

Marsh Marigold 

( 0 a I til a pal uM rw) . 

Perc^nnial herb of the 
family Ranuncula- 
ceae. A native of Europe, Asia, 
and N. America, it is also known 
as kingcup. ft has a stout, creep- 
ing rootsl.ock, and larger, kidney- 
shaiied leaves. ^riie llowers arc^ 
exaggerated huttcrcu])s of golden 
yellow^ sepals, the pet.als hioiig 

absent. The 
u n 0 pen e d 
buds arc 
jiickled and 
eaten as a 
su bstd tu te 
for capers. 
See Potany. 

M a r s i . 
Tribe occu- 
pying ih'C 
A p e n n i n e 
uplands 
round Lalie 
Pucimis dur- 
ing the early 
Roman age. 
These hardy mountaineers came 
over the Alpine passes, and 
absorbed the primitive aboriginal 


hunters of Mediterranean stock. 
They shared in the Social or Marsic 
War (!)0~-8S u.o.), which gained for 
them and other provincial tril)es 
the Roman franchise. See Paeligni. 

Marsileaceae. A family of 
Pteridopliytes (fern-plants) con- 
taining the g(mera i/onsf/cu and 
Pilularia. They a, re marsh or 
aciuatic j)lants, and have creeping 
I’ootstocks, sending up fronds at 
int.ervals. These arc rolled from 
the top, as in the true ferns. The 
s]:)t)r(‘-eap,sules spring from the 
base of the frond. The clevelop- 
numt of the spore into a spore- 
hc‘aring ])lant is somewhat .similar 
to that in other Pteridopliytes. 
See Pilhvort. 

Mars«la-Tour. A village of 
Prance, in the dept, of Meiirthe-et- 
Mosi'lle, 9 m. W. of Metz. It was 
tlie scene on Aug. IB, 1870, of a 
sc'vere ca.valry light in the Fraiico- 
Pr-ussiau War. The 2nd Dragoons 
of th(‘ Ih'ussian Guard were scut 
re.seue the 38tli (West- 
infantry brigade from 
Ladmiratdi’s men. 
Ijaflmiravilb sent six 
regimemis of horse 
to attack tlicm, hut 
tliese were again 
met by von Barby’s 
eav’alry brigade, and 
a great liand-to- 
hancl struggle ter- 
minated in favour of 
tlie Prussians. 

Marsovan,MRR- 
ZIVAN, OR Mnasi- 
FUK. Town of Asi- 
atic Turkov, in the 
% 

vilayet of Amasya. 
It is 24 rn. W.N.W. 
of the towm of Amasya, on the edge 
of Marsovan Plain. Silver is 
miiual in the locality. 

Marston, doiiN (r. 1.575-11)34). 
English dramatist. His father 
was English and Ids mother 
Italian. Educated at Coventry 
and at. Brasenose College, Oxford, 
he wrote a miinbcr of satires, 
several trag('iclics and comedies, 
and became involved in the famotrs 
stage quamd with fJonson and 
Dckker. Marstoii’s first work, an 
amatory poem. The Metamor- 
phosis of Pigmalion’s Image, and 
his series of satires, The Scourge 
of ViUanic, both published 1598, 
were burnt by order of Archbishop 
Whitgift. His earlier dramatic 
work, particularly the tragedies 
Antonio and Mellida, Antonio’s 
Revenge, and Sophonisba, are 
vigorous but turgid and unreal. 
Marston collaborated- with Joiison 
aiid Chapman in Eastward Hoc I 
His Inlays were edited by A. H. 
Bullen in 1887. 
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Marsh Mallow. A plant that 
thrives near the sea 



Marsh Marigold or King- 
cup. Flowers and leaves 





Westland Marston, 
British dramatist 

After E. Monn 


Marston, John Westland 
(1819-90). British dramatist and 
critic. Born at Boston, Lincoln- 
shire, Jan. 30, 
1819, he early 
gave up the 
law for litera- 
ture, and WTole 
about a dozen 
])lays, chieHy 
poetical 
d r a m a s, of 
w h i c h t h e 
moat success- 
fid were Tlie 
Patricia n’s 
Daughter, 1841, tStrathmore, Philip 
of France, and, in pro.se, A Hard 
Struggle. He died Jan. 5, 1890. 

Marston, Pntrnp BomiKii: 
(1850-87). Britisli ])oct. 
born in London, a .son 
Westland Mar- 
ston ('r..s’.),Aug. 

13, 1850, and 
became almost 
blind at the 
age of three ; 
lost by death 
within a few 

years his 

■ ' 

lianeee, his two 
sisters, and his 
Friends Oliver 
Madox Brown a nd J aines Th om.son. 


He was 
of John 



Philip B. Marston, 
British poet 


His poems, often t'xcpiisite if som<‘- 
what monotonous, wm-e pub. as 
Hong Tide, All in All, Wind Voices. 
He died Feb. 13, 1887. 

Marston Moor, Battle op. 
Fought July 2, 1B44, during the 
English Civil War The 

Scottisli army, a.s jiromised in the 
Solemn League and Covenant, had 
entered England and united with 
the parliamentary force in the 
north. In the face of this menace 
Newcastle, the king’s general, fell 
back on York, and that city was 
besieged. A royalist force under 
Rupert was sent to its relief. 
Rupert’s army crossed into York- 
shire on June 28. 

The Scots and their allies awaited 
the enemy on Marston Moor, 
between York and Knaresborough. 
Rupert, how'ever, avoided them, 
and, entering York, urged New^- 
casble tu light. The parliament- 
arians were already in retreat, 
but when pursued they turned and 
stood on this moor, between Long- 
marston and Tookwith. The 
parliamentary army bad infantry, 
Scots and English, in the centre, 
and cavalry on the wings. Crom- 
well with his Ironsides and David 
Leslie with some Scottish horse 
were on the left. The royalists 
were in similar fonnaiion. The 
royalists, not expecting the action 
until the morrow, were hardly 
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ready for the opening of the battle, 
when t h e pa rlia in cnt a r i a ns , a 1 7 p . ni 
on July 2, attacked in full force. 

On the left, Cromwell and 
Leslie drove RuperCs horsemen 
from the field, but on the right 
Fairfax was routed, and in the 
centre the royalists also had the 
advantage. A breach was made 
in the parliamentary line and many 
were soon in flight. But Cromwell, 
keeping his men well in hand, 
swung them round and fell upon 
the vietorions royalist horsiunen of 
the other wing, wlio were ((iiickly 
routed. The infantry of the 
eastern eounties, wdio liad stood 
firm, did their part, and soon a 
great attack was delivered on the 
unbroken line of the royalist foot. 
These fought valiantly, bnt by the 
end of the day all were either dead, 
prisoners, or fugitives. The vic- 
tors at once entered York. It is 
computed that the parliament- 
arians numbered about 25,000 
and the royalists about 18,000. Of 
the latter about 3,000 were slain. 

Marsupial (Lat. onarsupiuiti, a 
pouch). Sxib-clasa of mammals. 
They are provided with pouches 
in which the later stages of tlie 
development of the young take 
place. Except for the monotremes 
{qj\) they form the most primi- 
tive living group of mammals, and 
are distinguished by the details of 
their embryology. The young are 
born after a very short gestation, 
in a very small and rudimentary 
condition. 

The young of the kangaroo, 
for example, is only about an inch 
long at birth. The moiher takes up 
the newly -born young, apparently 
with her lips, and places them in 
the abdominal pouch, which con- 
tains the teats. Hero they arc 
attached to the teats by their lip.s, 
ivhich at this stage resemble a 



Marsupial. Bennett’s Wallaby, a 
typical marsupial carrying her young 
in the pouch characteristic of the order 

ilatiihii‘1 Italtoii , r X.-S. 


cylindrical sucker, and the milk is 
injccled into their throats by mus- 
cular contractions on the part of 
the mother. To avoid the danger 
of choking, the upper porlion of 
the w’indpipe in the young is at 
this ."^tage prolonged into a tube 
which fits into the back of tin: 
nasal cavity, so that air is drawn 

dir ‘cctlv from the nostrils into the 
« 

lungs, while the milk passes out- 
side and ai-ound tins tube into the 
gullet, and so to the stoinaeli. 1 a a 
very feuv species the poueh is 
ah.sent, the young lieing concealed 
by the long hair as tiny cling to 
the teats. 

Marsupials are found both in 
Australasia and S. Annuaea. 1^lu^s(‘ 
regions are (diaractterised by tlieir 
isolation and the comjxarative 
absence of animals of the plaecai- 
tal type. The marsupials would 
probably have become extinct if 
it were not for l.his fact, for 
they cannot compete xvith the 
placental mammals. FormiM-Iy 
their raixge was much wider, ocn 
curring in mo.st parts of Europe' ; 
and fo.ssil reinain.s liave been found 
in Ureat Britain. The (‘arlic'st 
known fo.s.sils occur in the (h-i'ta- 
ceoiis rocks of Canada, and are^ 
genorallv regarded a.s neaiiv, if 
not quite, the mo.st primitive form 
of mammalian life. 

The existing marsupials arc di- 
vided into two sub-orders, chielly 
differentiated by their dentition. 
The first are mainly carnivorous 
and the second mainly herbivorous, 
although in.sectivorou.s exarniiles 
occur in both. The former im^ludes 
the Tasmanian wolf, the dasyure 
or nath'o eat of Auslralia, tlu‘ 
bandicoot, s, the banded anteati'r, 
and American opo.ssiim, Tlie her- 
bivorous marsxqiials irieludo the 
kangaroo and wallaby, the plui- 
langer, the kangaroo rat, the wom- 
bat, and the koala or native hi'ar. 
In size they vary from (he gny 
kangaroo, which is often fift . higli, 
to species no larger tlian a mouse. 
Sfie under names of marsupials 
quoted. 

Marsupial Mole {Xotori/rtv,^ 
lijj)}ilops). 8maU marsupial mam- 
mal, found in the deserbs of M. Aus- 
tralia. It is molelike in general ap- 
pearance and habits. Is about 5 ins. 
long, and its soft fur is golden- 
red in colour. The forepaw'S are 
powerful digging implements, 
paddle-shaped, and armed with 
strong and stout claw'S. The abdo- 
men is provided with a pouch in 
which the young are suckled. There 
are no external eyes or ears, and 
the animal seems to make its way 
about by its sen.se of touch. Also 
called the pouched mole, it is 
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Marsupial Mole. Specimen of the 
small Australian desert mammal 


found a. tew iiK'hes Ix'low' the 
surfaei' of tlie .saml, 

Marsyas. In (bv(‘k mythology, 
a. I’lirygian ix'usanl, or. aei'orfling 
(o olhta* aecxmnis, a satyr. Proud 
of his skill on tlu'. llutxg lu' ehal- 
l('iig(‘d Apollo to a eoiit(‘s(. Tlu‘ 
eonli'Sl took pkiee on tli(^ under- 
standing that: tlu' viidor .should do 
w'hat he w'illtal to llu^ otln'r. ddie 
Mu.ses, who were tlu^ uuqiires, 
a wank'd tlu^ fh'eision to Apollo, 
who punislu'd Maivsya.s for hi.s 
jin'sumption by binding him to a 
tret' and na\'ing him alivt'. 

Martaban, (limr’ ok. Broad iu- 
k't of llu' Bay of Ikmgal in Buiaua. 
TIu' Nittang Hows into tlu' lu'ad of 
tlu'gulf ; W. is tlu' Irawiidi di'lla, 
E. ih(' mout.l) of ( lu'Salwi'en. Ran- 
goon, Mouliiu'in, Ik'gii, and Am- 
herst all ]i(' oil or elos(' to tlie 
sbon'. The city of Martaban, 
wliieh w'a.s for si'vi'ral ('(uilurit's tlu' 
eajiit.al of tlu^ kingdom of Pt'gu, is 
now’ only a village. 

Martel, Sir (bKK.\Ri) Lk 
Quksnu (b. 1881)). Briti.sb soldier. 
Martel wa,.s bora ()ei. 10, I SSI), and 
educated a,t Wt^lliiigtou (Allege. 
He s(U’V(hI ill Fraiiee during tiu'. 
First Hreait Wa.r, and wa.s an 
instructor a.t the .stall* eolk'gi', 
Quetta, 11)30 ~3't. Martel beixime 
an UiUthority on nuu^lumisabion ami 
tlu*! employment of taailvH, on wbit'li 
lu' eontributt'.s tin* a.rlach' in this 
Bncyclop<*dia- ' also those on Brit- 
ish E.'vpi'ditioiiary Koimu' ; NortJi 
Africa tla.inf)aign.s ; StraO^gy. I)ep.- 
clireetor of nu'cluiuiMataon at tlu' 
war olliei', 1038 31), promoted 
major-g('uei'al in 11)31), lu' ('om- 
mand('(I tb(' -50tli divi.sion in Fra, nee 
in 11)40 a,nd was heail of the 
British milituay mission in Moscow' 
in 1943, He rt'iircd in 1914 with 
the rank of lleut.-gt'm, and was 
created a K.lUL in the same year. 
He pnhllshod military books, ^.<7. 
Our Armoured Forces, 1945. 

Martel de Jauville, tSYointE 
OAiuiiELraB M,\rib Antoinette or 
R iQUin’r OR Mirabrau, Oomteh.sr 
DR (1849 -1932). Fn'uch novelist, 
well known by luT litiu'ary ])hcii- 
donym of Gyp. A great-grand- 
nicco of Mirabeau, she waB born 
in Morbiban, Brittany, August 15, 
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1849, and was educated at the eon- sure 20 ins. in length. It was for- 
vent/of the Sacre C<»eur. She be- inerly fairly eoniinon in th(‘ Britisli 
came the author of a lonjj; series of Islands, but persecution has now 
novels and sketches, famous for made it rare, and it is only found in 
their gaiety, vivacity, and wit. seeludiHl localities. It occurs in 
Thev ramn^ from La Vertu de la pine woo<ls in N. Wales, the Lake 
Baronne,l882, down to tlu^ hirst District, the Scottish Highlands, 
Great War satire of Les Prodtards. and in the N. of Ireland, and ra- 
She was also a pahiter of somi> vaynvs the covert and tlie poultry 
talent, and made a reputation, yard. On the W. coast of Scotland 
under the nanu' of Jh)b, as a earic-a,- iti feeds to some extent on shell- 


turist. In polities she was con- 
nected sue.ct'ssi vely with the 
Boulangist, anti-Semite, and na- 
tionalist movmnents. Sh(^ died 

June 29, 1932. 

Martello Tower. A tyiie ol 
buildiiye; erected for coast defence. 
Nanu'd after a towen* on Cape^ Mor- 
tella, Corsica, which a Britisli 
squadron, when suecourinc the 
Corsican insuyiiic'nts in 1794, lound 
almost iupiregnable ai^odnst their 
attacks, this type was ustnl in 
the defences built round the S. a.iul 
E. coasts of En,i^dand in prepara- 
tion for Napoh'on's thn^atened 
landing. About 40 ft. high and 
freipiently surrounded by a 
moat, martello towiM's are of 
solid masonry and contain 
rooms for a ga.rrisou of 
about 30. The only (o- 
trance is some 20 ft. above* 
tlu* ground, reachc'd by a 
ladder or drawbridge*. A 
]»latfe)rm on the* top served 
for the guns, which were* 
protected by a parapet 




lish, auel it will often eat fruit. 
Savage in dispeisitiem, it will tight 
furiemsly with deigs if surpris(‘(l at a 
elistane-c from trees. The hee'e*h 
marten, which has white uneler- 
piu'ts, is cemimem in (Jemtral anel S. 
Eureipe. *SVe Sable. 

Marten, Me*tim of a 

uoieirious murde'r. William C'or- 
df*r, eif Polstcad, SulTeilk, formeel 
an aitachmi*nt ndth Maria Marte'ii 

of the same* 
but, 

c* c e) m i n g 


village, 
b 

tired eif the 
girl, he lured 
hi*r to a lonely 
b u i I d i n g , 
<*.alleel the K(‘d 
Barn, wlu're 
he niurele*reel 
her, burying 
the body. The 
girPs step- 
mother, who 
was aware of 
the meeting at 








A'tuou^i; .nhed lA':.';.; 

luoiis I'.cisti, ilie 1 1 iwcrs ' jatcvnal arrangement . i I , . 

were never used, ami iR'iiiK lous iiiiil per- 

dcfenceloKs aeiiinst. 'iOlli coni, wiadecl iKOiuNbrnKl to (hp; np t le 
weapons tliev air now most.ly lloor of tlio buddinp. where the 
dcHcrlcd. A'few linve been eon- corpse was diseovered. ( order was 
verted into private* r('si(lc*uc(‘s and arrested and lound guilty at the. 
coastguard stations. assizes which J 

Marten (J/e /c ). Genus of car- Ikhminds on i\ug. 4, lh2S. b e 
nivorous mammals belonging to was hangeil a week later. ShorE^^ 
the weasi'l family. 41iey diller from afterwards a play entitled 1 ho Ked 
the weasels, stoats, ami poU'cats ill Ihiirn, m* Jho Mysterious Miinler , 
their larg(‘r size, longer limiis, lrc*e- was pr<Kluc.(*(l at thcjvoyal I avi- 
climhing habits, and in details of lion Theatre, Mile End, Ijondon, 
dentition. They have line and vain- and has since bc(*ii re\iv(‘d on 
able fur of reddish-brown eolour, numerous oeeasions. 

and a long and bushy tail Then* Martens, Adolf (1So( -1914). 
are several species, of which only (h'rnian engim*er.. Born at Beelveii- 
thc pine marten occurs in Great dorlf, March i), IBoO, 

Britain. This species has (dioeolate- a factory at Giistrow, iy()7-m , anc 

’ * t hen Htudied at the industrial acad- 

('luy at Berlin, being afterwards 
employed in railway bridge con- 
struction. In 1879 he 
was appointed to a 
chair in the Berlin 
technical university, 
and in 1884 became 
director of the iu-stitute 
for mechanical experi- 
ments, He acquired 
a considerable r(*pu- 

Marten. Specimen of the pine marten, M. martes tatiun by his researches 


brown fur, with orang(* chest and 
throat, andtkci*dges()f tlu* ears are 
white. A tine speelimm will mea- 



on the resistance of metals for 
technical purposes, and contribu- 
ted largely to the science of metal- 
lurgy, giving his name to marten- 
site (r./.). He died July 24, 1914. 

Martensite. The hardest con- 
stituent commonly found in steels. 

It has a Brinell Hardness of up 
to 800. Martensite is the first tie- 
composition product obtained on 
cooling a steel. If a steel is heatetl 
above the upper critical point, 
which is about 900 ' t\ for pure 
iron, but varies with the (‘arhon 
content of the steel, all the carbon 
ill tin* steel goes into homogeneous 
solifl solution. Tliis is (piite soft. 
But ill an ordinal* v carbon stet*! it 
is impossible to retain its facc- 
ccntrecl cubic lattice stnieturc at 
room temperatures however quick- 
ly tile steel is cooled. By very 
rajiid quenching it is possible to 
prevent the steel from reaching its 
normal equilibrium structure of 
})earlite with varying amounts of 
cementite or ferrite and to prodiiei* 
the intermediate structure of mar- 
t(*nsite. This is either hody-ccn- 
tr('d tetragonal or body-centred 
cubic and, furthermore, being 
alpha iron it will not dissolve car- 
bon. The result is that bulky 
moleeiilcs of iron carbide form iii- 
sid(* the lattice structure and so 
pc'g it that the atoms cannot easily 
slide over each other. For this 
reason the martensite is extremely 
liarcl and brittle, having the ap- 
p(*arancc of a number of line, white 
needles when seen under the mi- 
eroseope. *SVc Austenite ; Iron ; 
Metallography ; Bearlitc ; fcJteel. 

Martha. New Testament ehar- 
act(*r. Ill Luke 10 and John 11-12 
she is represented as the sister of 
Lazarus and Mary, at whose house 
Jesus stayed when in Bethany. 
Martha serves as an example of the 
N'irtiie of hospitality, but is gently 
reproved for lier somewhat over- 
anxious, bustling spirit, which h'd 
li(*r to pay more atb'ution to tlu* 
bodily comfort of her Guest than 
to His teaching. 

Martha’s Vineyard. Island off 
tlii^ iS. coa.st of Ma.ssaehust*tt.s, 
U.S. A., forming, with the Elizabeth 
Is., Dukes CO. yituated 5 m. from 
Gape (.V)d, its greatest length is 
21 m.. greatest width 10m.; its 
area is 108'7 set- m. It has a 
level surfaeiq relieved in the VV. 
by a hill ridge reaching 308 ft. 
Once a whaling and trading centre, 
it has Hsheries and small farms 
today, but is noted chiefly as a 
summer resort. Edgartown, the co. 
seat, has a pop. 1,370. The island 
was discovered 1602 ; Great Har- 
bour (near Edgartown) was settled 
1612. pop. (Dukes CO.) 0,669. 
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Marfcial, Roman 
epi^ra mmatist 
From a bust 


Martial (r. 43-c. 104). Roman 
epigrammatist. Marcus Valerius 
Martialis was born at Bil bills in 
Spain, and 
came to Rome 
in 6 6. The 
early part of 
bis life in 
Rome was a 
rather sordid 
struggle, but 
the latter 
years, when he 
became posses- 
sed of a small 
country house 
in the Sabine hills, were passed in 
comparative comfort. His life was 
that of a parasite, as is evidenced 
by his fulsome flattery of his pa- 
trons, especially of the sinister em- 
peror Domitian. The great major- 
ity of his writings are epigrams, 
which afford valuable information 
on every aspect of the life of the 
period. Many of the epigrams 
are grossly indecent, but are the 
work of a brilliant literary genius, 
with an extraordinarilv flexible 
style, polished wit, a keen sense 
of the ridiculous, a tolerant, 
kindly temperament, and a genu- 
ine love of nature and the homely 
pleasures of a country life. Weary 
of Rome, he retired in 98 to his 
birthplace, where he died. 

Martial Law. Term somewhat 
loosely employed to indicate the 
suspension of the administration of 


normal civil law and its replace- 
ment by military authority, when 
such a change is rendered desirable 
by special circumstances, of which 
war and rebellion are the most 
usual examples. 

The term martial law does not 
signify a law in the usually accep- 
ted sense, but essentially the en- 
forcement of the authority and 
power of the military commander 
of the district affected, who be- 
comes responsible for taking what- 
ever measures he considers advis- 
able for ensuring the safety of the 
state and its loyal subjects. Before 
a district is placed under martial 
law, a proclamation is published by 
the executive, notifying the public 
generally that ordinary law is in- 
sufficient to cope with the situ- 
ation, after which the military 
authority specilies what, if any, 
special regulations will be applied, 
and issues orders regarding such 
restriction of personal and public 
liberty as is thought necessary to 
the public safety. 

^ The advantage of martial law in 
times of emergency is that excep- 
tional means of arrest and punish- 
ment may be taken against persons 
who resist the government or aid 


the enemy, and that it is readily 
possible to detine as punishable of- 
fences any conduct winch a rapidly 
changing military situation show's 
to be humieal to the siiecess of tlie 
government forces. Umier martial 
law, the ordinary civil courts may 
be maintained (mcxisteiit witli, or 
entirely replaced by, militaiy tri- 
bunals. Minor offences are dealt 
with by duly authorised olihicrs, 
and the more serious by military 
courts which have unlimiled 
powers of punishment. In British 
practice, the military tribunals are 
usually constituted as coiirls- 
martial (q.v.), and the procedure 
followed is that of military law, the 
sentences being conlirmed in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of tbc 
Army and Air Force Act (f/.r.). 

Under the Petition of Right, 
which IS reproduced in the pre- 
amble to the Army Act, martial 
law is illegal in Great Brilaiu in 
times of peace, hut it is legalised by 
various Acts which provide for it t o 
be employed, whether the ordinary 
courts are open or not, in times o"f 
emergency. Naturally, its enforce- 
ment involves suspension of 'the 
privilege of Habeas Corpus. AfUu* 
the suspension of martial law an 
Act of indemnity is always passed 
to protect any person responsible 
for its administration, who has c.x- 
ceeded his powers in good faith. 
Martial law cannot be made retro- 
spective, and can only bo enforced 
in the districts within which it 
has been proclaimed. Bub under 
special circumstances a person ar- 
rested outside such a disiaict may 
he brought within it and tried 
by the military tribunal. 

Martial law has been enforced 
but rarely in Great Britain. Dur- 
ing the (Second Great War, in ex- 
pectation of invasion, provision 
was made for sotting up war- 7 .oiie 
courts to try criminal cases in 
places in which, because of enemy 
action, it might be impossible for 
ordinary law to function. These 
courts would nob have been mili- 
tary courts, as it was provided 
that the president must bo a judge 
of the supreme court. Fortunaloly, 
it never became necessary to mu,ko 
use of these provisions. Martial 
law was enforced in the war area 
during the South African War, in 
parts of Ireland in 1920 and 1921, 
and frequently in India and 
Palestine. Martial law must not be 
confused with military law which 
applies to sailors, soldiers, and air- 
men for the purpose of enforcing 
discipline. Military law is to be 
found in the Naval Discipline Act 
and the Army and An- Force Acts, 
^ee Court Martial. 


Martigny. Town foniKul from 
three villages in (uudon YMIais, 
Switzerland. 1 1 stands ou the river 
Oraii(a\ 41 rn. by rail S.F. of Lau- 
sanne. The Roman ()(4odurus, it 
is on the historii! mute over the 
( 1 1 'cait St. Bt-niard t o Aos( a. On the 
Sinifjlon rly. to Italy, the startiug- 
plaee of tin- (-kailrie riys. to Cha- 
moni.x, and of (he roule to the \ al 
fl(^ Bagn(^s, it is a busy place in 
th(' tourist sc-uison. 


Martigues. Harbour of s 
Friuicc, in the dept, of Bonehes-du-’ 
Rhone. It is built on throe islands 
eomieeiod by bridge's, on the S. 
side of Hu^ Htang de B(mto near its 
outlet to the Gulf of the la’on, and 
is coiiiieeded with Marseilles by 
rly. Pop. (11)04) IT), 1.50. 

Martin. Nanu^givxm lovairious 
memh(a’s of Hn^ swaJlow 1 rihe. Two 
species oc(mr in Grx'at Britain, the 
hous(^ miirtin and tlui sand martin. 
The foniK'.r {IhilicJiDih nvbicd,) is a 
familiar summer visitaait, arriving 
in Api“il and May and migrating to 
Afikai about, the middle of Oct. 
The plumages of the upper parts is 
black wit h violent r(4leclions, and of 
the low('r i)a,i-tH jiuro wdiite. It is 
slightly sinalkM’ lhan the swallow, 
with shorler wings a,nd a less forked 


ia,n. ns m-sL is iixed to a wuill, gen- 
endlyuud(!r the caves of a house, 
and is formed of mud strengthened 
with hniirand libros, and lined with 
feallnu'S. Two bi’oods are reared. 

4’he sand marlin {Hipttvia rip- 
aria) arrives in spring before the 
house martin, and leaves curly in 

(^ept., ami is 
fairly common 
in many parts 
of Grotd. Bri- 
(aan, except in 
the extreme N. 
1 1 is mouse col- 
ourod above 
with while bo- 
low, and has a 
rather short 
la,il. It nests 
in burrows in 
sand pits and 
lainks of clay, 
usually three or 
four ft. deep and sloping upward to 
the brcocling-ehamher, whore a nest 
of hay and feathers is constructed. 
The same burrow is used each year. 

Martin (c, 31 6 -c. 400). yainfc 
and l)ishop. A native of Pannonia, 
he was educated at Pavia, and be- 
came an officer in the army under 
Constantino and Julian. Leaving 
the army, he placed himself under 
B. Hilary of Poitiers, and after 
labouring as a missionary in Ikin- 
nonia he founded a monastery 
near Poiriers, about 360, and thero 
he remainod till he was appointed 



Sand Martin at the 
entrance to its nest 
W. 8, Berrtdue, F.Z.8 
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Martin I, Pope, 649'"54 

From a mrdal 


bishop of Tours in 371. Ho wrote 
Confession of Faith in the. Holy 
Trinity. Martinmas is his feast. 

Martin. Name oF five popes, of 
whom tl reo are no' iced separately. 
Marlin II and 111 are more aiiou- 
rately named Marinus 1 and It re- 
speclively, Marinus having been 
written Martiniis in error. The 
former was jJope from 882 to 881, 
the latter 942-H). The former, who 
had attended the eon noil of (Vm- 
stantinople in 830 as the re[)r('sen- 
tative of wcslcrn Ohristeiulom, 
was intimate with Alfred llu' (Ireat.. 

Martin I (d. (idr)). Pope from 
649 to 654. He wms born at Todi 
on the Tiber, and on bis elee.tion 
to the paiiacy 
he at on (!0 
p r o n 0 u n c c < 1 f A 

against the 
monothelite yg 
heresy, then 
maintained by 
the emperor 
Constans 1 1 

and by Paul, Martin I, Pope, 649-54 

, . ,v /e From a ini'dal 

pat nareh o f 

Constantinople. In 653 the 
emperor, instigated by Paul, 
senti an exarch to llom(\ de- 
manding the surrender of the 
])ope. Martin yielded to avoid 
bloodshed, and after lieiiig im- 
prisoned near Constantinojile was 
exiled to Gherson, where he died 
Sept. 16, 655. He is honoured as a 
saint in the Eastern and Latin 
churches, his festival being Nov. 12 
in the latter communion. Con mill 
Lives of the Popes in the Middle 
x\ges, H. K. Mann, 1902. 

Martin IV (c, l21(L-85). Pope 
1281-85. A Frcmehman, born 
in Tonraine and named Simon de 

Brie, he was 
chancellor of 
France under 
Louis IX, 1260, 
cardinal, 1261, 
a n d p a p a 1 
legate in France 
for over 20 
years. After 
Martin IV, his election to 

Pope, 1281—85 rbp Tvw’''\y 

From a com ^^0 

was the instru- 
ment of Charles of Anjou, upon 
whom he deiiended for protection. 
After the massacre known as the 
vSicilian Vespers, Martin still tried 
to keep Sicily for France, and even 
ordered a crusade against the king 
of Aragon, whom the Sicilians had 
chosen for their ruler, lie died at 
l^erugia, March 28, 1285. 

Martin V (1368-1431). Pope 
1417-31. Otto di Colonna was on© 
of the cardinals who deserted 
Gregory XII and took part in the 
council of Pisa, 14U9, and the 


Martin V, 
Pope, 1417-31 

From a coin 



Martin IV, 
Pope, 1281-85 

From a com 


election of the anti-popes Alex- 
ander V and John XX III. On his 
election as undisputed pope at the 
council of Constance by the. repre- 

t h e' G r e at 

Schism, he Martin V, 

took the name I*ope. 1417-31 

of Martin. The 

idiief activity of his pontificate 
was the rc-establishraent of the 
temporal affairs of the papacy, 
entirely disorganixed as a result 
of the Schism, together with the 
restoration of the city of Rome it- 
Htif and the Papal States. In all 
these schemes his chief assistants 
were members of his own family (jf 
the hoiLso of (Jolonna, on whom 
ho lavishetl in return important 
eeclc^siastical and secular offices. 
In ac‘(‘.or(lancc with the decree of 
C'onstanco summoning a council 
within five years, he convened the 
council which opened at Pavia in 
M23, but dissolved it on B'eb. 26, 
U2L Ho died B^ob. 20, 1431. 

Martin, (Basil) Kinohley (b. 
1897). British journalist. Born 
July 28, 1897, ho was educated at 
Mill Hill and Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, and was a lecturer at 
the London School of Economics, 
1923-27. Next with the Man- 
cliester Guardian, in 1931 he be- 
came editor of the New Statesman 
and Nation. He wrote The Tri- 
umiih of l^almorston, 1924 ; French 
Liberal Thought in the 18th Cent., 
1929; The Magic of Monarchy, 
1937 ; Propaganda’s Harvest, 1942. 

Martin, Geoboe (1764- 
1847). British sailor. He went to 

sea in 1776 
and saw ser- 
vice in the W. 
Indies, 1779- 
80. Two years 
later he was 
given his first 
command. 
At the battle 
of C a p 0 S t. 
Sir George Martin, Vincent, 1797, 

he commanded 
Affer Lamrmce ^ 

the Irresistible, 

in which Nelson hoisted his flag 

when the Captain was disabled. 

Martin was appointed to the 

Northumberland, 1798, blockaded 

Malta and reduced Valletta in 

1800, and after a brief period in 

Egyjjt returned to the Channel 

fleet, where, in command of the 

Barfleur, he fought in the battle of 


Sir Geort^e Martin, 
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Cape Fmisterre, 1805. In 1807 he 
blockaded Cadiz. Vice-admiral in 
1810, he was knighted in 1814, 
became admiral in 1821, and com- 
manclcr-in-chief at Portsmouth in 
1824. He died July 28, 1847. 

Martin, Stb George Clement 
(1844-1916). British organist and 
composer. Born at Larnbourn, 
Berks, Sept. 11, 1844, he studied 
under Stainer and took his musical 
degree at Oxford in 1S68. He was 
appointed master of song at the 
choir school of S. Paul’s cathedral 
in 1874, and on the retirement of 
Stainer in 1888 became organist to 
the (‘athedral. Elected teacher of 
the organ at the R.C.M. in 1883, he 
was a])pointed to a similar post at 
the 14. A. M., 1895, and knighted in 
1897, on the occasion of the diamond 
jubilee of Victoria, for which he 
composed a speOal Te Deum. 
Martin, who pub. The Art of Train- 
ing Choir Boys, died Feb. 23, 1916. 

Martin^ Glenn Luther (1886- 
1955). U.S. aircraft pioneer. Born 
at Macksburg, Iowa, Jan. 17, 1886, 
and educated at Kansas Wesleyan 
University, Salina, be began to 
build gliders in 1907, and in 1909 
flew a bamboo aeroplane for 33 
yds. at a height of 2 it. He was 
founder president and general 
manager of a firm, already in air- 
craft production in 1914, which 
produced such well-known aircraft 
of the Second Great War as the 
Baltimore and the Marauder, and 
the Mars flymg-boat. He died at 
Baltimore, Dec. 4, 1955. 

Martin, Henbi ( 1 810-83 ). French 
historian. Born at St. Quentin, 
Feb. 20, 1810, and baptized Bon 

years a mem- 

Henri Martin, *K o r f + L « 

French historian ^ 

chamber oi 

deputies. He died in Paris, Dec. 
14, 1883. Martin’s fame rests en- 
tirely on his Histoire de France, 
which, despite Guizot’s condemna- 
tion as “ bad history, bad philo- 
sophy, and bad literature,” for 
long ranked as the standard history 
of B’rance. A first and prizewinning 
edition in 15 vols., 1833-36, was 
followed by others, one being large- 
ly rewritten, and another abridged. 
A continuation in 6 vols. made it 
the most comi^lete work of its kind. 

Martin, Henbi Jean Guil- 
laume (b. 1860). French painter. 
Born at Toulouse, he was a pupil of 
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4, ]^. Laureii.s. In 1883 he received 
a medal for his picture Paolo and 
Francesca, in the Carcassonne mu- 
seum. Inspiration, 1S95, painted 
as part of a decorative scheme for 
the hotel de ville, Toulouse, was 
bought for the Luxembourg, and 
Apparition of Cleinenec Isaure to 
the Troubadours, 1898, is in the 
hotel de ville at Toulouse. He 
painted L’^Itude for the Sorbonnc, 
1908 ; Le Travail, for the palais de 
justice, 1914 ; and was elected to 
the Acadcmie des Beaux-Arts in 
1917. 

Martin, John ( 1789“- 1854). 
British painter. Born near Hex- 
ham, July 19, 1789, he was appren- 
ticed to a coach painter in New- 
castle, and proceeded to London in 
1806, where he earned his living 
for a time by painting china. In 
1812 he painted his first picture, 
Sadak in Search of the Waters of 
Oblivion. A regular exhibitor at 
the R.A., 1812-52, he also showed 
work at the British Institution, 
where in 1817 his picture Joshua 
(Aminanding the Sun to Stand 
Still, was awarded a premium of 
£100, and in 1821 his Belshaz- 
'/ar's Feast gained a pri/.e of 200 
guineas. He took part in founding 
the Society of British Artists. He 
exhibited The Fall of Nineveh, at 
Brussels, 1833. He died at Doug- 
las, Isle of Man, Feb. 17, 1854. 
.Martin, whose work is very 
melodramatic, and shows a wild 
imagination, painted mainly in 
oils, but also in water-colour, 
chiefly landscapes and river scenes. 
He also illustrated the Bible and 
Paradise Lost. Among his chief 
works are Adam's First Sight of 
Eve, 1813; Clytie, 1814; The 
Fall of Babylon, 1819 ; and The 
Destruction of Herculaneum, 1822, 
in the National Gallery. Conmlt 
Life, T. Balston, 1948. 

Martin, Str Theodore (1816- 
1909). British writer. Born at 
Edinburgh, Sept. 16, 1816, and 

educated at 
Edinburgh 
university, lie 
became a soli- 
citor, first in 
Edinburgh, 
and from 1846 
in L o n d 0 n. 
Literature was 
the occupation 
of his leisure 
hours through- 
out the whole of his long life. 

Martin’s fame, however, rests 
chiefly on his translations of 
Horace, 1882, his rendering of 
the odes being on the whole the 
moat acceptable in the English 
language. He also translated 
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Cifullus, Heine, ami Bante. In 
1866, at the rec^uest of Qiuam 
Victoria, he undertook the ()io- 
graphy of the Prince Consort, 
which was published in livt* 
volumes from 1875 to 1880, hi 
which Year he was made K.CfB. 

V 

Martin married the well-known 
actress Helen Faueit in 1851, and 
died at his home near Llangollen, 
Aug. IS, 1009. 

Martin Chnzzlewit. Charles 
Dickeiishs fifth novel, originally 
published in monthly parts, dan., 
IS43-July, 1844, with illustra- 
tions by Bhiz, ami in hook form 
in 1844. Its avowed theme was 
seltishue.ss and the retribution it 
invites, selfishness being made tlu^ 
besetting sin of the Oliiizzlewit 
family, of whom the Martin of 
the title is the youngest re[)re- 
sentative. But the central liguro 
is the arch-hypocrite Setli Peck- 
sniff (r/.?.’.). He and Sairey Camp 
(g.r.), another character, are two 
of Dickens’s greatest comic crea- 
tions. Other pojuilar figures arc 
the gawky, simple-hearted Tom 
Pinch ((/.r.) and the persistmitly 
jolly Mark Taplcy (^/.r.). Dis- 
tressed by the initial falling-off in 
sales, Dickens altered his plans 
during the serial publication and 
introduced a highly satirical de- 
scription of America, which lu^ had 
visited in 1842-43. Other ficen(‘H 
of the story are laid in London and 
in a village which has been 
identified with Ameshury, Whits. 

Martindale, Cyril Cuakliio 
(b. 1879). British Roman Catholic 
divine. Hi* was horn May 25, 

1 8 7 9, anil 
educated at 
Harrow and 
Stonyh urst, 
and at Cam- 
[) i o n H all, 
Oxford. He 
taught at 
Btonyh u rst, 
M a n r (‘ H a 
House, Bo(*- 
hampton, and 
Oxford, anti 
rose to be a leading figure among 
British Jesuits. He travelled 
widely, wrote many hooks on re- 
ligious subjects, dealing especially 
witli missionary work, and edited 
the series of Catholic Thought and 
Thinkers. He was president of 
the federation of Catholic societies 
in universities of Great Briiain. 
Father MaiHndalc contributes the 
article Jesuits to this Encylopedia. 

Martineau, Harriet (1802- 
76). British author, A sister of 
James Martineau, she was born at 
Norwich, June 12, 1802. In 1832 
she achieved literary success 
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will'll her 1 llustral ions of IViliticaJ 
Economy, a si'ric's of ialt's written 
to (lemoiistiMte c(‘ononiie Iruth, 

bronghi, the 

ac((uaiutaii('e 
of many lead- 
ing nu'u. In 
1834 slu* paid 
a, visit 1 0 
America, then 
greatly agi- 
la, ted by the 
question of the 
abolition cif 
slavt'ry, and 
as an abolit ionist lu'rself hail sonu* 
unpK'asant ('xj)crienees. On ht*r 
return she finhlislu'd Soeietv in 
America, 1S37. 

H(*r Pou'st and Canu' Law dVik's, 
1845-46, was IoIIou'cmI in 18411 
by a History ol ilu^ Peaiu*, a 
work {'mhodying t,he view's of the 
philosopbie radicals. This was 
followed in 1851 by Hetters on tlu' 
Laws ol Man’s HoOal Nature. 
Originally a stric-t Unitarian, she 
now r('V('{dt'(l lu'rscdfasan agnostii', 
a, fact w'liitdi led to a broach with 
lier brother danu's. A Condensa- 
tion of (Wmte’s Posit iv(‘ Pliilo. 
HOfiliy, 18.53, and an a,utol)io. 
grapliy complete the list of 
llaiTii'ti Ma,rt,inean’s more- impor- 
tant, w'orks. Othtu’ works show’ 
little originality of thought and 
Ic'SH imagination, but she was 
possessed of an unusually ('lear 
and vigorous intrlUwt, ami was a 
taknited e.xpositoi' and popularise!' 
of the opinions of others. She 
(lied lU'ar Amhlesidi', dune 27, 
1876. Co/es'R/^, Lives, P. F. Miller, 
IS<S4; T. Bosancimd, 1{)27. 

Martineau, Jawes (1805 1900). 
British theologian and pliilosojiln'r. 
Born at Norwieh, April 21, 1805, 
on his latli(u-’s 
Hid(‘, of Huguo- 
iiot {[(‘seejit, 
lu^ (’(‘ta'ivwl bis 
early odiu'a,- 
tioii at tli(‘, 

ItM'al grammar 
school, awd 
at B r i s t o 1. 







Apprenticed to a c.ivil (‘ngim'cr 
in 1821, he studied divinity at 
Mane-hester Colh^ge, York, 1822- 
27, was onlaiucd in 1828, served as 
a minister, and was itrofevssor of 
mental and moral philosophy and 
politi(uU economy at Manciiestcr 
New Coll ('go, 1840-57 ; professor 
ol mental, moral, and religious 
philosophy there, 1857-69; and 
principal, 1869-85. With d, d. 
Taylor ami C. Wickstec'd, luM'dited 
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The Prospective Review, 1845-54. 
He died Jan. U, 1900, and was 
buried in Higli"ate (Vinetery. 

A prominent Unitarian, an im- 
pressive preaclier, and essentiatly 
an ethical teacher, eclectic and 
broadminded, (Useerninn: the inter- 
dependence of all forms of specaila- 
tion, he based his intuitionist 
philosophy (s'cc Intuition) on con- 
ceptions of (Jod, freedom, and 
immortality. Martincau insists 
that, while firudence is concerned 
with our welfare, consci(mcc forms 
character, and pleasure is the fruit 
of riyht doing, not its nicentiv(‘. 
He won tlK‘ alfection of all who 
knew him. He wrote 'rhe Rationale 
of Religious Kmiuiry, ISJb; Uni- 
tarianism Defendecl (with -1. H. 
Thom and H. (dies), IS.’hl; 
studies in (diristianity, 1S5S; 
A IStudy of S})inoza, 1SS2 : Types 
of Ethical Tln‘ory, 2 vols., 1885; 
A Study of Rc'ligion, 2 vols., 
1888 and 'fhe Seat of AutJiority 
in Religion, 181)0. 

JilhUoiji'aphii, The Ethical S\m- 
(etn of j. M.', .1. H. Mori/, 181)1 . 
J. j\I., a Biography and Study, A, W. 
Jackson, 11100 ; Lc'ct ures on t.he 
Ethics of Cin'eu, Sp('ncer, and M. 
H.Siclgwiek. 11)02 ; IdffMiud Letters 
of J, M., J. Druiumoud and U. R. 
Upton, 2 vols., 11)02 ; Life, J. K. 
Uarpentcr, 11)05. 

Martinez de la Rosa, Ehan- 
c'lseo (17Sy™lS(i2). Spanisli states- 
man and autfior. Born at Uran- 
adUi, March 10, 1781), In* enliu'i'd 
political life in 1818, a.nd l)eea,me 
prime minister in 1822. H(‘ was 

banislu'd aifter tlie Ui’mieh oiHaifia- 
tion in 1828, a, ml livial in Paris, 
where he resunn^d his literary 
work. Prime minister again in 
1884, ho introducc'd the stataitc 
creating const. itiittonal govern- 
ment, but was eoiU[)(41ed to re- 
sign the same yeaj’. Hi‘ was am- 
bassador to Paris, 1847-51, and 
died Fob. 7, 1802. A follower of 
the French romantics, Mart.im''/ 
wrote dramas, <\(j. Padilla, ’s Widow, 
and The Conspiracy of Viniicu', tin* 
historical novel Dona Isabel de 
Solis, ('pigrajus, lyrics, ('to. 

Martinezia. (Rmiis ol small 
trees of the family Palmae<‘a(', 
natives of tropical America. More 
or less armed with long, sharp 
spines, they have cylindrical 
trunks and large leaves broken up 
into wedge-shaped leaflets. The 
globular Heshy fruits are yellow or 
red, and contain a hard seed. 

Martinez Sierra, UKEaoiiio 
(1881-1947). Spanish dramatist. 
Bom in Madrid, May 0, 1881, he 
was educated at the university 
there, and joined the Spanish art 
theatre founded by his master 
Benavcntc. 11 is first success as a 
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dramatist was achieved with The 
Uraidl(‘ Song, 1911. He wrote some 
40 plays and translated or adapted 
more than 50 
others ; many 
were intro- 
dneed during 
t.he 192()s to 
British [day- 
g o e r s i n 
the t.ransla- 
tion.s of J. (,J. 

Underhill and 
H. Oraiivillc- 
Hai'ker, e.f;. 

The Kingdfnu 
of God; The 
R 0 in a nt i c 
Young Lady. In this ])laywrighUs 
treatment of fools, edlies di.scernc'd 
a touch of (Jervantes. After the 
ei\41 war of 193(5-39 he lived in 
voluntary exile in Buenos Aires. 
Returned to Spain in 1947, he 
dual Oct. 1. 

Martin-Harvey, Sir John 

(1803 1944). British actor. Born 

at \\5'v(mho(‘, Essex, Jim(‘ 22, 

1 St)3. and cmIu- 

e a. t (' cl a t 

King's (.'ollegc 

School, ho 

lir.st appea.red 

on the .stage at 

14. In 1882 

h e j o i n e d 

Irving at the 

Lvc.’eum, re- 
% 

maining with 
him for 14 
ye a r s, a n d 
look plays from thc' Uyeeiim 
i'('[)ertory to the provinces. Under 
bis own management he produced 
4' he Only Way in 1S99 ; adapted 
from Dickens’s Tale of Two (Hties, 
ibis piece in which Martin Harvey 
played Sydney Carton (‘stablishod 
Ins rcjiutation. He appeared in 
this part for very many y(‘ars. He 
modidled himself on Irving, and 
added to Ins r(‘pertory such ro- 
mantic plays as A (Cigarette 
Maker’.s Romance, 'Phe Corsican 
Brothera, Tin' Breed of th<' 
Tre.shains, i'he Lyons Mail, and 
'riu‘ Bolls. He was for a long timi' 
heller known and appreeiatod in 
l.he provinces than in London, 
possibly because of his eho'ce of 
plays. But in 1912 Reinhardt 
produced for him Oedipus Rex at 
(.'ovent Garden in strikingly 
original fasluon, and in 1919, just 
after the First Great War, he 
scored a success with The Burgo- 
master of Stilcmunde. His 1916 
revival of Hamlet, his third pro- 
duction of that tragedy, was also 
esteemed for its simple and original 
staging. One of hks last appear- 
unees was in The Boy David, 
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1936. His wife, Helena (Xina) de 
fSilva (LSB9-1949), was long his 
leading lady. Knighted in 1921, 
he took the hy’-phenated name of 
Alartiii- Harvey. He died May 14, 
1944. (^onsalt Autobiography, 
1933 ; The La.st Romantic, M. \\\ 
Disher, 1947. 

Martini, Friedrich (1832- 
97). Austro-Hungarian inventor. 
Born at Mohadia, Huiigaiy, he 
entered the Austrian army, served 
in tilt' engineers in the Italian 
campaign of 1859, and then settled 
as a civil engineer at FraneufcUl, 
Switzerland. Adapting his iii- 
vt'ution of a block action brecc'h 
meehanism to the 7-groo\e, -45-111. 
(‘alihre ritic- of Henry, he offered 
the model to the British govern- 
ment, which ado])iefl it iii 1871 
under the name of Martini-Henry 
ritle. *SVe Rifle. 

Martini, G lAM BATTISTA (1706- 
84). Italian niusieian. A native 
of Bologna he was born April 
24, 1706, and having been or- 
dained became ebapel master at the 
church of S. khuiieesco there. 
Besides producing original com- 

po.sitions, he wrote two enulih' 
musical treatises, Storia della Mu- 
siea and Saggio di (Joiitrappunto. 

Martini, Simone (c. 1283- 

1344). Italian painter, commonly 
but wrongly known as Simone 
, , Mem mi. Born 

at Siena, lu‘, 
was a pupil of 
Dueeiu. The 

earliest known 
example of his 
work is the 

fresco at Siena 

of The En- 
throned Virgin 
and Child, 
painted 1315, 

Then came the polyptych painted 
for the church of S. Catorina iii 
Pisa, c. 1320. hi 1328 he was at 
work in the Palazzo l^uhbiieo at 
Siena on the equestrian portrait of 
Guidoriecio da k’ogliano. His later 
art may bo seen in the frc‘rico(‘s in 
S. f^rancesco, Assi.si. In 1339 he 
wc'nt to Avignon, w'hore he exe- 
cuted frescoes in the cathedral ami 
the palace of the Popes, and where: 
ho met Petrarch and painted the 
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portrait of Laura. He died at 
Avignon. Of his other works, the 
mo.st notable are The Annuncia- 
tion (XJffizi Gallery), S. John the 
Baptist (Altcnburg Museum), 
Christ Carrying His Cross 
(Louvre), The Crucifixion, De- 
position, and Annunciation (Ant- 
werp Gallery). Martini is remark- 
able for decorative qualities of 
colour and line, and as showing a 
break with Byzantine intlucuec. 
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Martinique. French island in 
the West Indies, since 1947 an 
overseas department of France. It is 
one of the largest of the Windward 
Islands and lies between the British 
islands of Dominica and Sta. Lucia. 
Almost wholly of volcanic origin, 
it has such well-known volcanic 
peaks as Vauclin (1,656 ft.), the 
Pitons de Carbet (3,955 ft.), and 
Mt. Pelee (q.r.) (4,500 ft.), the 
scene of a disastrous eruption on 
May S, 1902. The slopes still re- 
tain much virgin forest, and 
sugar, cacao, coffee, tobacco, and 
fruit are produced in the fertile 
valleys. Sugar, rum, and cocoa 
comprise more than three-quarters 
of the exports. The chief harbour 
is Fort-de-France, and the towns 
are Lamentin and Gros Marne. St. 
Pierre was the chief town before its 
destruction in 1902. Discovered 
by the Spaniards in 1493, Martin- 
ique was settled by the French in 
1685, and was British, 1794-1802 
and 1809-14. The aborigines were 
exterminated by early settlers, and 
the inhabitants are chieflj’ blacks 
or creoles. The dept, is adminis- 
tered by a governor and council. 

In May, 1942, an agreement 
was reached between American 
and French authorities concerning 
the immobilisation of the three 
Vichy warships that had been 
stationed at Martinique since 
June, 1940. The adherence of 
Martinique to the French com- 
mittee of national liberation was 
announced on July 8, 1943. The 
three warships with twelve tank- 
ers and cargo sh'ps in the harbour 
were placed at the disposal of the 
AlHes ; and gold sent to the island 
after the French surrender in 1940 
was found intact. Area of island, 
385 sq. m. Pop. (1954) 239,130. 

Martinmas. Feast of S. Mar- 
tin, Nov. 11. It is a quarter day in 
Scotland. The festival of S. Mar- 
tin, the patron of reformed drunk- 
ards, is probably a survival of the 
Roman vintage festival, the Vin- 
alia. At Martinmas hiring fairs for 
servants are held in some parts of 
England, and the Martinmas or 




Martlemas ox. or mart, was killed 
to be salted for winter. In G(w- 
many, goose was a Martinmas 
dish. The spell of fine weather 
sometimes occurring around this 
date IS called S. Martin’s summer. 

Martin’s Bank. English bank, 
said to be the oldest in the conn 
try, now amalgamated with the 
Bank of Liverpool. Founded by 
Sir Thomas Gresham c. 1570, it 
first did business at the sign of the 
Grasshopper in Lombard Street. 
It belonged in the 17th cent, to 
Charles Duncombe, then to 
Richard Smith, and in 1703 was 
owned by Thomas Martin and 
Andrew Stone. After taking the 
name of Martin’s Bank, it became 
a limited liability company. At 
the time of the amalgamation in 
1918 it had a paid-up capital of 
£1,000,000, and its head offices 
were 68, Lombard Street, London, 
E.C., still the main London office. 

Martlesham. Village of Suf- 
folk, England, 6 m. E of Ipswich. 
Before the Second Great War all 
new aircraft were officially tested 
at the adjacent Martlesham aero- 
drome. It was a U.S. bomber base 
during the air offensive on Ger- 
many, and later became an Air 
ministry experimental centre. 

Martlet. Heraldic term for a 
small bird of the swallow tribe. It 
is shown without beak or feet, an 
innovation since the I5th century. 
In cadency it is the mark of the 
fourth son and his descendants. 
SVe Cadency ; Heraldry. 

Martos. Town of Spain, in the 
prov. of Jaen. It stands on a 
castle-crowned hill, 15 m. by rly. 
- S.W. of Jaen, and 

I ^ SS r ®*^*^**i®^ trade 
H wine, oil, 

TO fi’uit, etc. In the 

/V 'vicinity are aul- 
phur springs and 
baths. Martos 
Iberian 

„ Tucci and the 

Martos arms n i * 

C o I o n 1 a A u- 

gusta Gemella of the Ro»nan.s. 

Ferdinand ill took it from the 

Moors. Pop. (1950) 30,404. 
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Martos, Spam, View showing the ancient Moorish castle crowning the 

hill on which the city stands 


Martyn, Henry (1781-1812). 
English inissionaiy, lie was born 
at Truro, Feb. IS, 1781, and (Mu- 
j- - n*. . .< 4 ., c-ated at Cam* 

' ! bridge, where 
• ' he caine under 
■' tli(‘ inllueriee of 
1 Charlies Si 111- 
' eon. In 1805 he 

i '• # '''! afipointc'd 

" : 'J chaplain to the 

J India 

MlknJ Coiiifiany, and 

Henry Martyn, devoted tlw. 
English missionary inc 

r(‘st of his life 
to missionary work, translating 
the N.T\ into Hindustani, Hindi, 
and Persian. Il(' dit'd at Tukat in 
Asia Minor. Oct. 1(5, 1812, while 
on his way back to England. 

Martyn, John (1699-1768). 
English botanist, lioni in London, 
S(‘[)t. 12, 1(599, lu‘ was (b'voU'd to 
botanical studu's from (‘arly youth, 
and whc'u only 21 y(‘arH of ago 
translated and elaborated Tonruc- 
lort’s Catalogue of Plants Growing 
about Paris, thoiigli he did not 
t)ublish it until 17.32. Soim*. public 
l(‘ctiureH (hdiv('rt'd by liim in Lou- 
don led to an invitallon to do 
situilai’ w'ork at Cambridge. In 
1732 Martyn was (dc'cU'.d to tho 
chair of botany Hicre, and held it 
till 17(52. lie published a flora of 
Cambridge, 1727, Tabulaii Synop- 
tii'ae. Ifiantarum()(ricinalium,'l72(), 
and Historia Plaiitarum Kariorum, 
1728-37. Ho diiMdan. 29, 17(58. 

Martyn, ITioimas (1735-1825). 
English hotaaiist, A sou of John 
Martyn, thc^ bo(.a.uist, his w’as born 

at Chelsea, 

Scqit, 23, 1735, 1 1 ; 

arid studffid a.t 

vvhere he sue- 

tesHoi' of hot, any ' 

which year ho ^^**** ^ *> " ^ »”M 

1 0 o k i) V i e s t’s Martyn. 

p lie SI, s English botanist 

orders. He bo- 

canii^ the most active agent in [lop- 
ularising the Liunatain systcmi in 
England. He fuiblislu'd Plantao 
Cantabrigiens(‘.s, 17(53, and a nmv 
edition of Milh'r’s Ganhmiu’s’ Dic- 
tionary— in ('(‘aliiy a new work 
bn,sed upon Miller, Ih* was E.H.S,, 
am! vicf;-pr('si<lent of tlH‘ Ijimiaean 
Society. Ih died Jiin(‘ 3, 1.825, at 
Pm’Umhall, Ikals, wlu'rii lie had 
biH'ii ri'ctor sinee 18()L 

Martynia. (Lams of herbs of 
the lainily Martyniac('a( 5 . They 
are natives of tho warmer parts of 
America, cspi'cially Mexico. They 
have long-stalked, heart-shapcM 
loaves, andiubular yellow, pink, or 
purplish flowers. The fruit is a 
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martynia. The woody hooked cap- 
sule oi the Mexican plant 


large, woody capsule eudiug in t-w’O 
loug curved hooks which caleh in 
the'fiir or tails of (luadrupeds, by 
which means tlu' seeds are wid(‘ly 
distributed. 31. frai.irmix, r\ith 
large red-purplc‘ fragrant llowc'rs, is 
often growm in Kuropean gardens. 

Martyr (Cr., a witness). Person, 
especially a (hiristian, who sulfers 
death in testimony to his faith. 
One who sullers ' hut does not 
lose his life is usually kuown_ as a 
confessor. The first (-hrisi.ian 
martyr was iSt(‘pheu tin* Deacon, 
called the Protomartyr. 

Apparently martyrs only w(*r(‘ at 
first regarded UiS saints. ddieir 
tombs were h(‘ld in high honour. 
When it became possibh* to erc'ct 
special buildings for (Christian 
\yorship, they were usiudly built 
over the tombs of martyrs, and 
the actual tomb was often con- 
verted into an altai', or the 
remains of tln^ martyi- were^ re- 
iixtcrred under tin*, altar. This 
practice is alluded to in llev. (>, v. f); 
and a survival of it is s(‘eu in the 
placing of relics in the altars ol 
R.C. churches at th(‘ir consecra- 
tion. Articles which liad bc'longed 
to martyrs wer(' rc^gai’detl as 
precious rch(‘H, and the posHcssion 
of the body, or part of the body, 
of a famous martyr at once gav(^ 
eminence to a church, and latcM’ 
gave rise* to pilgrimage's. _ In this 
way a cultus greuv up, which later 
developed into a gcnevral cultus of 
saints. A town or district in which 
a martyr had lived or HulT(‘rcd, or 
which possessed his rc'lics, took 
him as its patron saint and often 
adopted his name, as St. Albans 
and Bury St. Edmunds. 

At an early date it became ne- 
cessary to check the genuineness 
, of alleged cases of martyrdom, and 
this was Imown as the vindication 
of martyrs, which later developed 
into the official canonisation of 
saints generally. Rules were laid 
down restricting the use of the 
term. 

Maxtyrology. In the R.C. 

Church, a list of mattyrs, with 
notices of their life and cleath, de- 
signed for devotional uses. In 
monastic institutions such a list is 


read from at prime after the 
prayer, Deiis, qui ad priiicipium, 
and followed by the versicle, Pre- 
cious in the sight of the Lord is the 
d(*ath of 11 is Saints, and a prayer 
of inf ('rcc'ssion addn'ssed to the 
hcav('nly court. After prime or 
tiercM* it was a monastic custom to 
adiourn to tlu* clia-ptcr and to rc'arl 
tin* inartyrology and say prayers 
that, now form part of prime. 

All westc'rn martyrologics are 
based upon that attributed to 
deromo, which may have been de- 
rived from a work UH(‘d in S. 
(Gregory’s time in Rome ; that dis- 
co vi*r(‘d at Ravenna about S.5() and 
known as the Lesser Roman 
Mariryrulogy ; and that attributed 
to Bede. The standard iiomau 
Martyrologv, larg(‘ly the work of 
llsuard (r. 875), a French monk, 
and first pi’inted in 1481), was re- 
vist'd by Baronins in the 16th 
C(*utury, and under Urban VIII 
in ih(*‘l7th century. A Oistereian 
martivrology was issued at Rome 
ini 7:i:i-48.' Tin* M(*nologiiim of the 
Eastern Church was e,om])iled in 
886 and edited by Cardinal Urbino 


in 1727. A Syrian martyrology, 
written about 412, was discovered 
by W. Wright, and puhlislu'd 1866. 
Jj'au Cresi)iids Histoire dc Martyrs 
e('l('h rates the Protestant martyrs 
of the Kith cu'ntury ; the^ best 
known English work of a similar 
character is the History of the 
A(‘ts and Monuments of the 
(Ihureh, John Foxe, 1563. 

Marvell, Andrew (1621-78). 
English po(‘t, safirist, and politi- 
cian. Sou of Andrew Marvell, 

stead, in Hol- 
' deniess, York- 
i shire, lie w^as 
horn March 31, 
1621, and edu- 
cated at Hull 
0 r a m m a r 
School and 
Trinity Col- 
lege, C a m - 


fame as a poet came later. His 
widow published a collection of his 
miscellaneous poems in 1681, and 
an edition inelnding the [)olitieal 
satirf's was issued in 1726. Tin* 
complete works did not appear 
until 1776. His poems, especially 
those on gardens and country 
life, display an cxc^uisite feeling 
for nature and language. Those by 
which ho is chiefly remembered 
are tin* Horatian Ode to Crom- 
well, Ou Appk'ton House, To His 
Coy Mistress, Thoughts in a Gar- 
df'ii, ami Th(‘ Nymph Rc'gretting 
the Loss of her Eawn. In liis 
satire's he tended to distinguish 
betwc'Oii Charles I and his advisers; 
he attacked Clarendon and the 
court pUii ty, and, in Hodge's Vision, 
bitterly assailed Charles 11. He 
finally condemned the house of 

t, 

Stuart, despaired of Parliament, 
and favoured a republic'anism after 
the model of Rome and Venice. 

The site of the cottage at High- 
gate in which Marvell lived is 
marked by a tabh't in Watcrlow 
Park. Consult Lives, J. Dove, 
1832 ; A. BirrelL 11)05 ; \Vorks, A. 
B. Grosart, 4vols., 1872-75; Poems 
and Satires, cd. G. A. xAitken, 1892. 

Marwick Head. Headland of 
Mainland, one of the Orkney Is- 
lands. It is also the name of a ham- 
let in Lewis, 8 m. from Stornaway. 

Marx, Heinrk'd K.\rl (1818- 
83). Gerinaii economist and the 
founder of international revolution- 
ary socialism. 




Karl Marx, 
German economist 


Andrew Marvell, 
English poet 


bridge. He be- 


came in turn tutor, at Nuu Apple - 
ton, the scene of his lyrical poems, 
to Mary, daughter of Lord Fairfax 
and afterwards duchess of Buck- 
ingham, and to William Dutton, a 
nephew of Cromwell, at Windsor. 
In 1657 ho was appointed Milton’s 
colleague in the Latin secretary- 
ship. Erom Jan., 1669, until his 
death, he was M.P. for Hull. He 
died in London, Aug. 16, 1678, 
and was buried in the old church of 
S. Gilos-in-thc-Eiclds. 

Known in his lifetime chiefly as 
a Cromwellian, as a friend and col- 
league of Milton, as an, M.P., a 
pamphleteer and a satirist, his 


Born at Treves, 

May 5, 1818, of 
Jewish origin, 
he w'as edu- 
cated at the 
univcrsiti('S of 
Bonn aud Ber- 
lin, where he 
Htuclw'd hiAory 
and philosophy. 

Giving up his 
first idea of an academic ^ life, 
he became in 1842 editor of Tlie 
Rhenish Gazette, a journal whose 
advanced views led to its sup- 
pression by the authorities. In 
1843-45 he was in Paris, engaged m 
literary w'ork, and fornied his life- 
long friendshi]) with Engels {(pv,). 
Expelled from Paris as a dangerous 
person, he settled at Brussels, 
where with Engels he drew up, in 
1847, the manifesto of the Com- 
munist Party which may be 
regarded as the foundation of 
modern socialism. 

In 1848 Marx returned to Ger- 
many to take part in the re- 
volutionary outbreaks of that year 
in the Rhine country, but all the 
movements, ended in failure, and 
in 1849 Marx migrated to London, 
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wlicre he spent the rest of his life, 
and ^yhcre he took an active part in 
foimdiii" and directing the affairs 
of tlie International Working Men’s 
Association, which came to an end 
in 1873. In 1867 appeared the first 
vol. of Marx's work, Das Kapital 
(Capital) ; two further vols. ap- 
peared after his death, which took 
place in London. March 14, 1883. 

Marx was a leading exponent of 
what is known as the materialist 
conception of history, i.e. hi‘ be- 
lieved that the basis of historical 
devrdopnient is to be found above 
all in economic considerations. On 
the purely economic side he held 
the theory, not generally accepted, 
that the value of any article or pro- 
duct depends upon the amount of 
labour expended on it, as measured 
by time. Labour, he further 
taught, produced far more than it 
consumed, and this surplus value, 
as he termed it, was inevitably ap- 
propriated by the capitalist, who 
allowed to the labourer in wages 
only enough to provide for a bare 
subsistence and enable him to re- 
I'jroduee his kind. From this it fol- 
lowed that there could be nothing 
in common between the employers 
and the employed, or proletariat. 
The latter must recognize this by 
developing a class-consciousness 
which, when sufficiently developed, 
would result in a class war, in 
which the whole capitalist system 
would be overthrown. 

Manv socialists claim that Marx 
was the first to remove socialism 
from a humanitarian and place it 
on a scientific basi.s. His views 
form the basis of Marxist Com- 
munism, as established in the 
U.S.S.R. See Capital ; Commun- 
ism; International, The ; Socialism. 
CoiisuH Lives, E. H. Carr, 1938 ; 
C. J. S. Sprigge, 1938 ; I. Berlin, 
1939 ; What Marx Really Meant, 
0. D. H. Cole, 1934 ; the Red 
Pru,ssian, L, Schwarzschild, 1948. 

Maxx, Wilhelm (1863-1946). 
German statesman. He was born 
at Cologne, Jan. 15, 1863, studied 
law at Bonn, 1881-84, became a 
deputy judge in 1888, a county 
judge in 1894, and, in 1921, presi- 
dent of a senate of the Kammer- 
gericht, Prussia’s highest court, in 
Berlin. A member of the Roman 
Catholic party, and of the Prus- 
sian diet from 1899 to 1918, of the 
Reichstag from 1910 to 1918, and 
again from 1919 until 1933, Marx 
was appointed Reich chancellor, 
with a cabinet of the moderate 
bourgeois parties, for the first time 
in Mov., 1923. He resigned in Jan., 
1925 ; was re-appointed in May, 
1926, and again resigned in June, 
1928. Tn the interval he had stood 


for the Reich presidency, as 
candidate of the left, in the spring 
of 1925, but had been defeated by 
Hindenburg. In 1926 Marx was 
Reich minister of justice, and in 
1928 he resigned the chairmanship 
of the Centre party. In 1933, 
after the abolition of his party by 
Hitler, he retired from public life, 
in which he had been known as an 
honest mediator, but never as an 
innovator. He died in 1946 near 
hi.s native town. 

Marx Brothers. Name of a 
Jewish- American family of (ilm 
comedians, Arthur (Harpo) born 
Nov. 21, 1893, Julius {(iroucho) 
born Oct. 2, 1895, Leonard (Chico) 
born May 22, 1891, and Herbert 
(Zeppo) born February 25, 1901, 
formed a troupe and became 
famous as the Four Marx Brothers, 
though their number was later 
reduced to three by the retirement 
of Zeppo, whose last film was Duck 
Soup. Their reputation was based 
upon their unusual form of wit, 
the essence of which was a serious 
treatment of illogical situations 
accompanied by clowning, verbal 
sallies, and musical interlude, s. 
Their first film Coconuts, which 
appeared in 1929, was succeeded 
by Animal Crackers, 1931 ; Horse 
Feathers, 1933; Duck 8oup, 1934; 
A Night at the Opera, 1936 ; A 
Day at the Races, 1937 ; The Big 
Store, 1941 ; A Night in Casa- 
blanca, 1946. 

, Maxy. Town ol Turkmen 
8.S.R., capital of a region of the 
same name. Developed during the 
19th century, it lies on the Murgab, 
18 m. W, of ancient Morv. It 
makes wool and cotton textiles, 
carpets, and metal goods, and has 
food facto ri('s. Pop. (est.) 50,000. 

Mary region spans the r. Mur- 
gab, along which cotton is culti- 
vated in a narrow artificially irri- 
gated belt, and includes the 
Murgab (or Mary) oasis where 
lucerne and wheat are grown. 
Mary region is crossed by the 
Trans-Caspian rly. Area 34,700 
aq. m. Pop. (est.) 265,000. 

Mary (Heb. Miriam). Saint 
and virgin, the mother ot Jesus 
Christ, She was espoused to 
Joseph, a carpenter, of Nazareth. 
Being told by the angel Gabriel 
that she should become the virgin 
mother of the Son of God, and 
greeted with the words. Hail, thou 
art highly favoured, she replied 
with submission : Behold the hand- 
maid of the Lord ; he it unto me 
according to thy word. To her 
kinswoman, Elizabeth, mother of 
John the Baptist, recalling the 
song of Hannah (1 Sam. 2), she 
expressed her joy in the words of 


the IVlagnifieat {q.v.). She went 
with Josepffh to Bethlehem, and 
there gave birth to Chi'ist. 

At Jerusalem, when Josns was 
12 years old, on tlie occasion of the 
Passovei’, Mary and Joseph foiiiu! 
Him in the Temple, Iiearing and 
asking (piestions of the tloetors. 
Mary was present at the marriafre 
feast at Cana : at Capernaum ; on 
Calvary, where Jesus committed 
her to the care of S. dohn, and 
with the disciples at pi‘ayei‘ ai'tiM' 
the As(‘(‘nsiori (Matt. 1 and 2 ; 
Luke 1 and 2 ; Mark 3 ; John R) ; 
Acts 1). Aeeordimr to tradition 
Maiy died at rh'nisahnn. H(‘r 
tomb, it is said, u’as found vacant ; 
hence the R.(J. feast of tin* 
Assumption, 

Since ancient times much dis- 
cussion has surrounded the proh- 
lem whether Mary had other 
('hildren besides Jesus (see Matt. 12 
and 13 ; Mark 3 and (> ; Luke 1 aiul 
2 ; John 2 and 7 ; Acts 1; 1 (!or. 15). 
Of three main views, the Hierony- 
mian, held by Jei'ome, r(‘gards th(‘ 
“ bretlii'cn ” as cousins, sons of 
Maiy, wife of Alfiliamis or ( Jopas : 
tluit of E))ipluinius,' held liy tlu^ 
Eastern (!hureh, and the most 
ancient, that they w(‘re sons ol‘ 
JoHOfih by a foianer wife ; and that 
held by Hedvidius, that they wei'(' 
horn to Mary and Josejih after 
Jesus. Much depends on the inter- 
pretation of the word “ brethren.” 
The title Theotokos, Mother of God, 
has been aptdied to Mary since the 
eonneil of Ephesus, 431. See 
Annuneiatioii ; AssunqJion ; Im- 
maculate Conception; Incarnation; 
Jesus; Madonna : Mariolatry. 

Mary I (151(5-58). Queen of 
England. The daughter of Henry 
VTU and Catherine of Aragon, she 
was horn at Gnaunvieh, Fidi. IS, 
1516. Brought up as heir to the 
throne, she was harshly treated by 
her father after his divorce of 
Cath(*rine, and was even forced to 
sign a declaration aeknowdedginu' 
the union of her parents to have 
been illegal, and reuoimoing the 
authority of the pope. Slu^ re- 
mained faithful, however, to the 
R.C. religion, living in retirement 
chiefly at Hiinsdon and Kenning- 
hall, until the death ot Edward VI 
on July 6, 1653. Despite the efforts 
of the duke of Northumberland to 
secure the succession for Lady Jane 
Grey {q,v.), Mary had popular sup- 
port, gathered a force from E. 
Anglia, and was proclaimed queen 
in London, July 19. 

She behaved at first with leni- 
ency. Her reign was inaugurated 
by Acts of parliament declaring 
her legitimacy, restoring the Latin 
Mass and the celibacy of the clergy, 
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and aboliHliinsf tlio title of auprome then of Scotland, Crowned Api'il 
head of the Church which Henry 11, Mary was Hoveroign equally 
had assumed. New bishops were with her husband. The dignity of 


consecrated, and by 
Dec., 1554, the recon - 
ediation with Romo 
was virtually com- 
plete. In the face of 
strong po}»nlar op- 
position, Mary mar- 
ried Philip n of 
Spain, July, 1554. 
The rebellion of Sir 
'fhomas Wyat (q.v.) 
Iiad led to the exo- 
(‘\ition of Lady Jane 
Itrey in Feb. 

A stern persecu- 
1 ion of ProtestantiH 



Mary I, 

Queen o£ England 

After Jlothrin 


hegan in 1555. The 
queen, embittered perhaps by lun- 
early life, the failure of her mar- 
riage, ill-health, and (dnldlessncss 
must bear some responsibility for 
the persecutions wliieh brought 
some 300 persons to the stake 
during the last throe years o(‘ Inn’ 
reign, notably the bisliops Hoopen*, 
Latimer, Oraiuner, and Ridley ; 
bat they were not so much i)ei'Sonal 
\ictims of Bloody Mary” as vic- 
tims of the abrupt and ill-adjusted 
return to the old hiws against 
heresy. AVithoiit the worldly wis- 
dom of her half-sistor Elizabetli. 
Mary had far deeper convictions. 
The final blow in an unhappy life 
was the loss of Calais to the French. 
Shortly aftei wards M iry died, Nov. 
17, 1558. *See England : History. 

Blblioqniphy. Privy Purse Fx- 
pi'iiBos of the Priiict'Hs Mary, wii.h 
Memoir by Sir F. IMaddou, 18IH : 
Historyof Mary 1,J. M. Slone, 1001; 
Philip and Mary, J. JL I\rullinger, 
Cambridge Modern History, vol. li, 
1904 ; Two English Qiuh'Uh and 
Philip, M. A. S. Hume, lOOS ; The 
Reign of Mary Tudor, J . A. Kroudo, 
1010 ; Mary Tudor, B. White, 1035. 

Mary li (1()()2M)4). Queen of 
England- The elder daughl/Or of 
.fames, duke of York, afterwards 

James 11, and 
of Armc Hyde, 
she was born 
in L 0 n d o ii, 
April 30, 1()()2. 
She was mar- 
ri(;d in Nov., 
1077, to Wil- 
liam, prince oi’ 
Orange, and 
went to live 
in Holla n d. 
Placed in a 
diliicult position by the events of 

1688, she appears to have sympa- 
thised with her husband rather 
lhan with her father ; at all events 
she followed William to England in 

1689, and the pair w'ere proclaimed 
and queen of England and 



After Wissino 


king 


her private life and 
her staunch Protes- 
tantism made her 
respected, while her 
conduct of affairs 
while William was 
abroad showed spirit 
and shrcwdiiesH. On 
Dec. 28, 1()94, Mary 
died of smallpox, 
and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 
She was childless. 
Gonmlt The Third 
Mary St u a r t, M. 
Bowen, 1029. 

Mary (1542-87). 
Queen of Scots. Bornat Linlithgow, 
Dec. 8, 1542, six days before tlie 
death of her father, James V, she 
then became queen of Scotland. Tii 
1547 Somerset sought to compel 
the Scots to give tlieir infant 
(pieen in marriage to Edward VI of 
England. To escape this Mary 
was sluppod olf to France, wJiere 
she was brought up at the court 
under the charge of the Guises, 
the Idusfolk of her mother, Mary of 
Lorraine, who remained in Scot- 
land and ruled on the child’s be- 
half. In 1558 Mary was married 
fo the dauphin Francis, who suc- 
ceeded to the French throne in 
1559, but died next year. 

In 1561 Mary rotuni(‘<l from 
France to a Scotland dominated by 
John Knox, in whose eyes she was 
a sii bject not for sympathy but for 
(liseipliue, by reason especially of 
her loyalty to the R.C. religion, in 
which she had been brought up. 
Mary was left to fight her own bat- 
tles and to selecf, a husband from a 
crowd of suitors. She chose her 
cousin Henry Stuart, Lord Darn- 
ley, whom she married July 29, 
1565. 

Finding Daruloy a broken reed, 
she gave all her coulidcncc to her 
st'crclury, David Rizzio. The 
nobles, led by Morton, made 
i‘('a<ly use of Darnl(‘y’s jealousy ; 
and on March 9, 1566, conspirators 
murdered the secretary in the 
queen’s presence in Holyrood 
Palace. Mary never forgave her 
husband, altbcmgli Ihere was a 
formal reconciliation after tlu' 
birth on June 19 of her child, 
who afterwards became James 
VI. On Feb. 10, 1567, when 
Darnley was lying ill at a 
house called Kirk o’ Field, near 
Edinburgh, and Mary was absent 
attending marriage festivities at 
Holyrood Palace, the house was 
blown up and the prinec murdered. 
It lias never been eonclusivelv 



proved tliat Alary had a hand in 
framing the murder plot ; but that 
she knew that murder was afoot, 
and that Bothwell was the arch- 
consjjirator, there is little question. 

Bothw^oll was merely subjected 
to a mock trial, and acquitted. On 
April 24, he captured the queen 
hci'sclf after a barely formal show 
of resistance, and on May 15, after 
he had divorced his wife, Mary 
married him. The nobles rose in 
arms. At (Jarberry Hill, June 15, 
Bothwell escaped and fled the 
country, while Mary surrendered 
to the lords, by whom she was iin- 
prisoiuxl in Loeh Leveu castle and 
compelled to abdicate in favour of 
James VI on .luly 24. On May 2, 
1568, Mary escaped from Jjoch 
Levon, but only a few devoted 
loyalists gathered to her standard. 
They were defeated at Langsidc on 
May 13 by the regent Moray, and 
Mary escaped to England. 

Elizabeth was guided by policy, 
not by generosity, and Alary was 
held in custody. A commission 
sat at York, nominally to hea-r thf‘ 
defence of the Scots lords for their 
rebellion, actually in order that 
their charges against Mary might 
bo published. The commission was 
closed without giving her any op- 
portunity of rebutting the evi- 
dence, and then for 18 years 
Elizabeth kept her a prisoner ; 
while Roman Catholics formed 
plot after j)lot to liberate her and 
set her on the throne of England, 
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to whicli, if the oiarriage of Anne 
Bole 3 m (q.v.) to Henry VIII was 
really invalid, she had an irrefut- 
able ciaiin on the score of descent. 

Each plot was detected, hut 
without investigation of Mary’s 
complicity ; since neither her ac- 
quittal nor her condemnation 
would have suited Elizabeth’s 
plans. But when war with Spain 
had actually been declared in 1586, 
Elizabeth’s" secretary, Walsing- 
ham, was given a free hand. The 
strict supervision of Mary’s corre- 
spondence was ostensibly with- 
drawn, hut really maintained more 
closely than .ever. The plot of 
Anthony Babington (q^v.) was re- 
vealed. At the trial, letters of 
Mary’s were produced which, if 
genuine, were absolutely damning ; 
but whether the damning parts of 
them were genuine or forged no 
man will ever know. Mary was 
found guilty on Oct. 25, and par- 
liament demanded her execution, 
Elizabeth, after efforts at evasion, 
sealed the death warrant, Feb. 1, 
1587. The council, without giving 
her time to recall it, put it in exe- 
cution, and on Feb. 8 Mary was 
beheaded at Fotheringhay. Her 
beauty has become legendary, and 
of her courage there is ample evi- 
dence ; but a passionate nature led 
her to commit such blunders that 
the interest in her career now 
belongs as much to romance as 
to constitutional history. See 
Bothwell ; Casket Letters ; Darn- 
ley , Holyrood ; Knox. J. ; 
Scotland. 


Bibliography. The career of Mary 
has been used in stories, poems, and 
dramas. Among the last may be 
mentioned Schiller’s Maria Stuart ; 
Swinburne’s trilogy, Chastelard, 
Bothwell, and Mary Stuart ; Drink- 
water’s Mary Stuart ; Gordon 
Daviot’s Queen of Scots. Lives and 
studies include those by D. Hay 
Fleming, 1897 ; E. Linklater, 1933 ^ 
M. Bowen, 1934; M. P. Willcocks, 
1939. Consult also The Casket 
Letters and M. Q. of S., T. F. 
Henderson, 2nd ed. 1890 ,* Love 
Affairs, M. A. S. Hume, 1903 ; 
The Mystery of M. Q. of S., A. Lang, 
new ed. 1904 ; Trial, ed. A, F. 
Steuart, 1923 ; Persecution of M. S., 
Sir E. A. Parry, 1931 ; In My End 
Is My Beginning, M. Baring, 1931. 
Mary (1658-1718). Queen of 



Mary ot Modena, 
Quean of England 


J a m e .s II of 
Great Britairn 
known as Mary 
of Modena. 
Born at Mod- 
e n a , Oct. 5 , 
1658, she was the 
only daughter 
of the duke of 
Modena, a mem- 
ber of the Esie 


family, and was baptized Mary 
Beatrice Anne Margaret Isabel. 
Largely owing to the efforts of 
Louis XIV, she became by proxy 
m Sept., 1673, the second wife of 
James, duke of York. She went at 
once to England, where she lived 
until 1688, being regarded as a 
papal agent, and being certainly a 
strong and not very discreet 
Roman Catholic, in 1688 she fled 
to France. After the death of her 
husband. Sept. 6, 1701, Mary en- 
tered a convent, where she died 
May 7, 1718. Her surviving child- 
ren were James Edward, the old 
pretender, and a daughter, Louisa. 

Mary (1867-1953)*. Queen con- 
sort of George V of Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the British Dominions 



Overseas, and Empress ol India. 
Eldest child and only daughter of 
the duke of Teck and his wife, 
Mary (daughter of the 1st duke of 
Cambridge, and granddaughter of 
George III), she was born at Ken- 
sington Palace, May 26, 1867, and 
baptized Victoria Mary Augusta 
Louise Olga Pauline Claudine 
Agnes. She was known in the 
family circle as May. 

Daring her girlhood she lived 
mostly at Kensington until 1883. 
then, after a sojourn in Florence, 
the family moved to White Lodge, 
Richmond Park. In 1891 she was 
betrothed to the duke of Clarence, 
the heir (after his father, the prince 
of Wales) to the British throne. 
He died, Jan. 14, 1892; and on 
May 3, 1893, the engagement of 
the princess to his brother, the 
duke of York, was announced. The 
marriage was celebrated July 6, 
1893, in the chapel of S. James’s 
Palace, The duke and duchess 
lived at York House, London, and 
York Cottage, Sandringham. On 
his father’s accession as Edward 


VIT, 1901, the duke of York be- 
came duke of Cornwall, and, in 
Nov., prince of Wales. 

The prince.ss of Wales, now re- 
siding at Marlborough House, be- 
came widely known to the country 
by her perronnanco of many pub- 
lic duties. With her husband she 
made a tour of the Empire, 1901, 
visiting Australia, 1906-07, and 
Canada, 1908. Crowned as queen 
consort in Westminster Abbey, 
June 22, 1911, she was crowned 
empress of India at Delhi in Deo, 
the same year. 

During the First Great War, 
Queen Mary performed invaluable 
work for the women’s organiza- 
tions, c.q. the Queen’s Work for 
Women Fund, 1914, Queen Mary’s 
Needlework Guild (founded in 
the same year) ; and throughout 
that arduous period, 1914-18, she 
maintained her practical philan- 
thropy, and her sympathy was 
shown on innumerable occasions. 
During the king’s illness of 1928-29 
she presided over the council of 
regency. In 1934 she named and 
launched the liner nami^d in her 
honour, and in 1935 shared with 
the king the many engagements 
connected witli the iSilver Jubileo 
of the king’s reign. Aftcu* his (h'ath 
in 1936, whrui slio returm'd to 
Marlborough House, she continued 
to appear at public cenunonies and, 
relieved of prime responsibilities, 
became a freqiimit visitor to thea- 
tres and concerts, and also spent 
much time in the company of her 
grandcliildron. In the abdication 
crisis of Doc. 1936, she took no 
public part. 

During the S(^c()ud Great War 
she lived at Jiadminton, GIos. 
homo of the duke and duchess 
of Beaufort, returuing to Marl- 
borougli House in 1045, 

Queen Ma,ry’H c^onsistenlly rcigal 
appearance and deportment never 
failed to arouses admiring com- 
ment. A needlewoman of skill, she 
presented to the prime minister in 
1950 a ear{)ot in gros iioint, on 
which slio had been working since 
1941, to bo sold for dollars. 
Thousands saw it when it was 
exhibited iu the U.K., the U.S.A., 
and Canada before it was sold. 

One of the most Indovod of 
British quocMi eonsorts, she on- 
doarccl herself to her p(‘Of)lc by 
her many charitable acts and 
sense of duty to the country’s wel- 
fare during the periods of greatest 
' crisis in its history. Her (loath on 
March 24, 1953, was widely and 
sincerely mourned. See Dolls’ 
House ; George V. Consult Lives, 
C. Cavendish, 1930 ; Sir G. 
Arthur, 1936. 
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Mary (1515-60). Queen of 
Janies V of Scotland, and known 
as Mary of Guise and Mary of Lor- 
raine. A daughter of Claude, dulce 

of Guise, she 



Mary ol Guise, 
Queen of Scotland 

After Jameson 


was born at 
B a r - 1 c - D u e , 
Nov. 22, 1515. 
tn 15J4 she 
married Louis 
duke of 0 r ■ 
leans, who died 
throe years 
later. Henry 
ViU sued for 
her hand, but 
in 15;JH she be- 


came the wife of Janies V, to whom 
she bore two sons, who died in 
infancy, and a daughter, Mary. 
JanW died in 1542, and their 
daughter became queen, with Car- 
dinal Beaton as regent. Benton 
fell, and Mary and her daughter 
escaped to Stirling, whore the child 
was crowm'd. 


Mary of Guise now played a pro- 
minent part in Scottish polities, 
and formed a close alliamco with 


France. Her chief obstacle was 


James, earl of Arran, now regent, 
who looked to England for support. 
In 1554 he resigned and Mary be- 
came regent. Able and honest, she 
was not popular, and had a bitter 
enemy in Knox, in 1559 she at- 
tempted to break the lh*ot(^statit 
party by placing a garrison in 
Perth, but her action was ill- 
timed ; she was forced to floe to 
Dunbar, and at Edinburgh was 
declared deposed, Oct. 21. Mary 
died ill Edinburgh, June 11, 1560. 

Mary (b. 1897). British princess, 
knovt'n as thcPrincesslloyal, count- 
ess of Plarowood. Only daughter 
of King George V and Queen M.ary, 
she was born at York Cottage, 
Sandringham, April 25, 1897, and 
christened Victoria Alexandra 


Mary Barton. Novel of Lan- 
cashire life by Elizabeth Cloghorn 
Gaskoll, Hrst published in 1848. 

It is a sympathetically told story 
of working-class life in Manchester 
during a period of distress. This 
was Mrs. Gaskoirs hrst novel, 
written as a distraction aftoi* the 
death of an infant son. 

Maryborough. Engli.sh name 
of the town in Laoighis co. called 
by the Irish Port Laoighiso (< 7 .?^). 

Maryborough. Town of Vic- 
toria, Au.stralia, in T’albot co. It is 
situated in the Loddon valley, 118 
ru. by rly. N.W. of Mel bourne, at 
an ait. of 1,787 ft. There are rly. 
workshops and iron-foundries, 
Cold is mined locally. Pop. 5,000. 

Maryborough. Port in (^),ueens- 
land, Australia. It is 20 m. from 
the mouth of the Mary river, 167 
m. N. of Brisbane, and on the 
coastal rly. linking Brisbane to 
Rockhampton. It is the outlet of 
the Gympio gold and Burrurn coal 
(lelds, and has the biggest iron and 
stool foundries in Queensland. Tim- 
ber is exported. Pop. 14,500. 

Mary Celeste. A vessel con- 
cerned in a mystery of the sea. On 
Doe. 5, 1872, the brig Dei Gratia, 
commanded by Captain More- 
house, sighted the brigantine Mary 
Celeste about 130 m. oft the coast 
of Portugal. Morehouse was a 
friend of Oapt. Briggs, master of 
the Mary Celeste, and seeing no one 
at tho wheel, ho boarded the 
vessel. No one was on board, and 
there was no sign of disorder. The 
last entry in the log book was dated 
Nov. 24 ; but a slat© in the cap- 
tain’s cabin recorded that on tho 
25th the Mary Celeste was passing 
N. of tho island of Banta Maria in 
tlio Azores. During ten days she 
had to all appoarancos held her 
course for 750 m. unstoored. 


Alice Mary. Her education was 
supervised by Mile. Dussau, and 
during the First Great War she 
trained as a nurse at the Groat 
Ormond St. hospital for children. 
She later became president of tho 
girl guides. On Feb. 28, 1922, she 
married Viscoxint Lascolles, who in 
1929 became 6 th earl of Harewood 
(g.v.). Two sons were born to 
them ; George Henry Hubert, 7th 
earl (b. Feb. 7, 1923), and Gerald 
David (b. Aug. 21, 1924), On the 
death of Princess Louise she was 
created Princess Royal, Jan. 1,1932. 
She later became controller-com- 
mandant of the A.T.S. (maj.-gen. 
of W.R.A.C.). During the visit of 
George VI to N. Africa in the 
Second Great War she was a 
councillor of state. She resided 
mostly at Harewood House. 



Morehouse took the ship in tow 
and continued his voyage to Gib- 
raltar. A cutlass was found, with 
what might have been bloodstains, 
and on the deck some marks which 
looked like spots of blood, while 
there were curious cuts on tho 
bows. Briggs had been accom- 
panied by his wife and daughter, 
and the ship carried a crow of 
seven. ft was stated that the 
ship’s boat was hanging on the 
davits when she was found. 

Many explanations were ad- 
vanced to account for tho mystery. 
The cuts on tho bows w^cro shown 
to have no signiticance, and tho 
stains on the cutlass wore proved 
not to be blood. In 1929 Laurence 
Keating published a solution, Tho 
Great Mary Celeste Ftoa.x, which 
was based on documentary evi- 
dence. According to his account 
Moi'ehouse lent Briggs three of his 
crew at New York, the others in 
the Mary Celeste being a rough lot. 
One of the crew, Venholdt, soon 
got into a fight with the mate 
Hu Hock, who seems to have taken 
command of tho vessel. Mrs. 
Briggs was accidentally killed by a 
piano falling upon her, and was 
buried at sea by the mate, con- 
trary to tho captain’s wishes. 
Briggs began to drink heavily and 
disappeared one night after fight- 
ing with tho mate. Hullock and 
Venholdt again came into conflict, 
and the latter wont overboard and 
was never seen again. At Banta 
Maria the mate and two others 
deserted, taking tho log containing 
Briggs’s complaints, and when the 
Dei Gratia arrived at Santa Maria 
tho Mary Celeste was in charge of 
the three members lent by More- 
house and the English cook 
Pemberton. Morehouse invented 
the story of finding a deserted 
vessel to avoid inquiries. 

In 1885 the Mary Celeste was 
wrecked off Cienfuegos, Cuba, in 
suspicious circumstances. 

Maxyhill. Suburb of Glasgow, 
Bcotland. Lying N. of the Kelvin, 
it is an industrial and working- 
class residential district, being dis- 
tinguished by its long streets of 
“ closes ” or tenements. liore is 
Maryhill barracks, the depot of the 
Highland Light Infantry. Mary- 
hill gives its name to a borough 
constituency of Glasgow including 
Rnchill. 

Maryland. A twin-engined 
^ bomber designed by Glenn Martin 
, (U.S.A.) for service in tb© Second 

Great War. It achieved particular 
success in the early Mediterranean 
campaigns of the R.A.F., proving 
superior in performance to current 
Italian fighters. Powered by two 
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f^-att and Whitney Twin W'asp 
radial engines of l,hoO h.p., the 
Maryland carried a crew of three 
and'l,250 Ih. of bombs at a maxi- 
mum speed of 304 m.p.li. Wing 
span was 61 ft. 4 ins., and length 
46 ft. S ins. 

Maryland. Alternative name 
given in the U.S.A. to the old 
(terman tune to which the song 
fJer Tannenbaum was traditionally 
Sling around the family Christmas 
tree. The tune was used for a 
.song, Maryland, my Maryland, 
written by j. K. Randall, ot Balti- 
more, in i86l, and was later popu- 
lar as a hymn-tune. The same 
tune was adopted in the U.K. for 
the Socialist song The Red Flag. 

Maryland. State of the U.S.A. , 
one of the thirteen original states 
of the Union. It lies on both shores 
of Chesapeake Bay, and is bounded 
N. by Pennsylvania, E. by 
Delaware and the Atlantic, W. by 
Virginia and W. Virginia and the 
estuary of the Potomac. In the 
E. the surface is low and marshy ; 
to the AV. it is hilly, being crossed 
by ridges of the Alleghenies with 
.some peaks over 3,000 ft. high. 
Agriculturally, Maryland is famous 
for strawberries, tomatoes, spinach, 
and tobacco. The capital is 
Annapolis, but Baltimore is much 
the largest place. Other cities 
are Cumberland, Hagerstown, and 
Frederick, The government is 
carried on by a governor and a 
general assembly, consisting of a 
senate and a house of delegates. 
The state sends two senators and 
seven representatives to congress, 
A commission appointed by the 
governor, and consisting of white 
and coloured members, provides 
for the w^elfare of the state’s 
Negroes, about one-fifteenth of 
the whole. Area 10,577 sq. m. 
Pop. (1950) 2,343,001. 

Maryland was settled by R.C.s 
in Charles I’s reign and remains 
a centre of U.S. Roman Catholi- 
cism, the first American cardinal, 
James Gibbons, having been born 
in Baltimore. In the first U.S. 
census, 1790, 93 per cent, were of 
British stock. In the 1950 census 
63,689 vrere registered as foreign- 
born, of whom 8,230 were from 
the U.K., 4,129 from Canada. 
Two famous Maryland writers are 
H. L. Mencken and Upton Sin- 
clair. The walls of Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, have murals 
representing various beautiful 
Maryland women, the gift of an 
anonymous donor. 

Marylebone. London place- 
name. Popularly used for a metro- 
politan hor. of London, the title 
being officially St. Marylebone 


{(/.t'.), Marylebono has given its 
name to a rly. terminus (originally 
of the Great Central rly., later 
of the L.N.E.R., and then of the 
Western Region of B.R.). Maryle- 
bone Road is a main thoroughfare 
from Edgware Rd. to Great Port- 
land St. Regent’s Park, which is 
within the bor., was once called 
Marylebone Park. Pron. marri- 
lebun. 

Marylebone Cricket Club . 

English cricket club, regarded as 
the governing body of the game in 
Eiiglarul, usually referred to as tlu^ 
M.C.C. It dates from 1787, when 
some members of the White 
Conduit club began to play on 
Lord’s ground in Dorset Square, 
and called themselves the Maryle- 
bone club. In 1788 the laws of 
cricket were revised by the club, 
and since then it has been generally 
accepted as the controlling body. 
All alterations in, and additions 
to, the laws must be accepted by a 
two-thirds majority of the mem- 
bers present at an annual meeting. 
The club, wliich owns Lord’s 
cricket ground, is governed by a 
president (who holds offi(‘e foi‘ a 
year), treasurer, four trustees, 
and committee of 15. The M.C.C. 
is responsible for representative 
English touring learns overseas. 
Presidents of the club have in- 
cluded Lord Hawke, 8ir Pelham 
Warner, Prince Philip, duke of 
Edinburgh, and the 16th duke of 
Norfolk. 

Mary Magdalene. Name of 
the woman mentioned with others 
in the N.T. as being healed of evil 
spirits and ministering to Christ 
of her substance. 8he was present 
at the Crucifixion, and it was to 
her that Jesus is said to have first 
appeared after the Resurrection. 
The name is generally understood 
as indicating that she was a native 
of Magdala, the modern El Me j del, 
on the W. shore of the Bea of 
Galilee. Tradition identified Mary 
of Magdala with the unnamed 
penitent of S. Luke who anointed 
Christ with the spikenard. Gregory 
the Great decided that the two 
women were identical ; on his 
authority the feast of S. Mary 
Magdalene was arranged, but the 
identity is rejected by the majority 
of modern critics. 

Maryport. Seaport, market 
town, and urban dist. of Cumber- 
land. It stands at the mouth of 
the river Ellen, 28 m. S.W. of 
Carlisle. The principal buildings 
include the churches of S. Mary 
and Christ Church. The chief 
industries are food canning, coal- 
mining, the manufacture of but- 
tons, children’s wear, surgical 


ills! riimcnt.s, furaituro, and t^leo- 
trical equipment. Originally, 
called Ellenlbot, fho town was 
renamed Maryport in 1750 be- 
cause Mary Queen of iSeots 
landed here in 1568. fn 1750 also 
the building of the harbour was 
begun, and docks were added to it 
in the 19th eentury. In the 
vicinity was a Roman station, of 
vv'hich many remains have been 
found. Market day, Kri. Pop. 
(1951) 12,234. 

Mary Rose. Fantasy in 3 acts 
byJ. M. Barrie, 4’his imaginative 
[)ice(^ with its ley ” utniosphi're 
is a notable example of Barrie's 
art . 4’he heroine “ disappisuvs ” 
into the realms of em-hantmenl, 
during a visit to a Seoitish island 
(9’he Island whiidi Lilces to be 
Visited), and on her return home 
many years later is represemted as 
untouched by age or experience. 
Produced at the II ay market. 
I’lu^atre, London, April 22, 1920, 
with ineideutial musie by Norman 
O’Neill, it ran for 3J)9 perform- 
anees. Fay (bmpt.on played Maiy 
Rose, and Rolau’t Loi’aine the 
double part of her hnsbaiid and 
soldier son. It wa.H revived several 
times. 

Mary Ward Settlement. A 

British social wdfaro institute 
founded in 1891 by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward {mi Mary Augusta Ward). 
In 1897 it moved into a new build- 
ing at 5-7, Tavist.ocik Place, 
London, W.C. ( 1 ), originally called, 
after a generotis benefactor John 
Passmore Edwards, the Passmore 
Edwards Institute. ft was re- 
named in 1921 to eominemorate 
the founder after her death in 
1920. fts adivit.ies include* even- 
ing elasstw for adults, clubs for 
boys and for girls, a, legal advha^ 
centre, and craft ehissos for old 
peoplm '’.Phe Si, John Ambularu’c 
Brigade, t.he United Nat-ions 
Association, the (llarion Fellow- 
ship, and other societ ies hold pnblii^ 
and committee meetings on the 
premises. A school for })liyHieally 
liandieapped children, founded by 
Mrs. Ward in 1898 and taken 
over by the L.G.C., meets in an 
adjoining building. 

Marzipan ((ier.). Sweetmeat 
made of ground almonds and sxigar 
in about equal proportions, bound 
with egg and flavoured with lemon 
juice, rose water, or orange flower 
water. It is used as an icing for 
cakes and as a sweetmeat, and is 
often called almond paste. March- 
pane is the older English name. 

Masaccio (140l~e. 1428). Flor- 
entine painter. Born at Caatel San 
Giovanni di Valdarno, Deo. 21, 
1401, ho was named Tommaso 
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(Juidi, but is invariably known by 
his nickname Masaccio, ineiinin" 
loutish Tom. In 1417, commis- 
sioned to decorate a chapel I'or 
Cardinal San Clemente, he painted 
a Crucifixion and serenes from the 
lives of SS, Catherine and (dement. 
Between 1423 and 1428 he painted 
12 frescoes in the Brancaeci Chapel 
in the Carniino, representing scenes 
from the Bible. He died in Rome 
about 1428. His Madonna and 
Child with Angels was acquired for 
the National Callery, London, 11)10. 

Masai. Negro people, some 
2(10,000 in number, of Nilo-Hamit ic. 
affinity in east AFihia, not(‘d for 
their military prowi'ss ai^ the lime 
of European penetration. Thcar 
traditions indicate that, llu'y pro- 
bably came from the area to t lu^ 
south of Lake Baidolf. 4die Masai 
proper are purely pastoral, though 
some groups have been forced to 
take up cultivation ; through 
trade with Bantu they procure 
necessaries that their cattle are 
unable to provide. Their kinslii)) 
system stresses agnat ie desccuit , and 
clans are totemiii and patrilineal. 
The function of tluMrcunplex ag(‘sct, 
system was to provide a, [K'rmaiumt 
warrior foia-e and to instruet: in 
discipline. Marriag(‘. is ruhal by 
clan, ageset, and kinship tiies. 

Masaniello. Nairn' u:iv('u to 
the Neapolitan ))ati*iot, Tommaso 
.Vuiello (1622-47). A (Islu'rmau of 
Amalfi, he became leader of the 
populace when tlu'y rose against 
the Spanish tyranny in Naples, 
July 7, 1647. Ck)uut d’Arcos, the 
viceroy, was driven to Castelnuovo, 
and for six days Masaniello wa,H 
ruler of the city. Ho tried to mod- 
erate the fury of the mob ami re- 
strain their excesses. On July 13, 
d’Arcos agreed to the demands of 
the insurgents, atid three days later 
Masaniello was murdered and mu- 
tilated by his old adlun'ents. His 
story forms the theme of Auber’s 
opera, La Mucttic do Portici. 

Masaryk, Jax Gaekioujo (1886- 
1648). The son of Thomas Ma- 
saryk, he entcrc'd the O/eeho- 

Slovak foreign 



service in 1918, 
and served in 
the London 
and Washing- 
ton embassies 
before becom- 
ing ambassa- 
dor to Great 
Britain in 
1925. Tnl939 
ho resigned, 
and in 1940 became foreign minister 
in the provisional CKecho -Slovak 


Jan G. Masaryk, 
Czech politician 


government whieli was s(d nj) in 
London. 11c \va;i deputy pi’imu 


minister, 1941-45, during which 
time he l)ecame widely known to 
British listeners by his broadcasts 
in the B.B.O. Brains Trust. With 
the re-establishment of the ('Czecho- 
slovak republic ho became foreign 
minister, and led his country’s 
delegations to the San Francisco 
conference of 1945 and to the Paris 
peace conference ; he was retained 
in his post in the government 
formetl after the Gommiinist coup 
d'i'lal. Feb., 1948. He committed 
suicide (to all appearances) by 
throwing himself from a window, 
Mai'ch 10. 

Masaryk, Thomas (jIahiuguio 
(1<S50-1937), Man of letters and 
lii'st ])residcnt of the re])ul)lic of 

(/ z c c h o - fS 1 o - 
vakia. He was 
l)orn, Mar. 7, 
1850, at Hodo- 
nin, his father 
being a Mora- 
vian coachman 
and his moth- 
er of mixed Slo- 
vak and ('Ger- 
man descent. 
He was edu- 
cate<l at the 
Gzecli school at Czcjkovice and the 
German school at Hnstopech, and 
\vork(‘(l as a locksmith in Vienna 
and a blacksmith in Moravia. In 
1865 he was able to resume his stu- 
dies, first at Brno, and later at 
Vienna, where he graduated, and 
Lei|)zig. In 1882 he became a 
professor at l*raguc university. 

He, was t'k'cted to the Austrian 
Reichsrath in 1891, but resigned 
two years later. Re-elected in 
1907, he denouneod the conduct of 
8orho-Croat afTairs by the Axis- 
trians, especially with regard to 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. When 
the First (4rcat War broke out be 
escjapcd from Axistria to campaign 
for a free Ozeeho-Slovakia, found ■ 
itig with Dr. Beiies and General 
vStefanik the Czecho -Slovak Nation- 
al Gouucil which in 1918 was recog- 
nized as the country’s provisional 
government. In 1915 he took up an 
appointment at King’s Gollc'ge. 
London, and his writings proved 
so dangerous to the Austrians that 
he was condemned to death in his 
absence, and his property confis- 
cated. Ho was elected president of 
the newly-formed Czccho-Slovak 
republic, Nov. 14, 1918, and re- 
elected in 1920, 1927, and 1934 : 
but in Dec., 1935, his failing health 
induced him to resign. He died 
Sept. 14, 1937. The whole period 
of his country’s independence drew 
inspiration from him. He oncour- 
ag(‘d bis compatriots to niakt' Hu'ir 
country an observatory bum which 
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to watch developments in all parts 
of the world. His writings, m 
Czech and German, include Blaise 
Pascal, 1883 , Slavic Studies, 
1889; Russia and Europe, 1913; 
The World Revolution, 1925. His 
war memoirs appeared in 1925. 
A9ccCzecho-Slovakia. Consult Presi- 
dent Masaryk Tells His Story, re- 
counted by Karel Ca.pek, 1933 ; 
Lives, D. A. Lowrie, 19,30 ; E. 
Ludwig, Eng. trans. J. Murphy, 
1936; R. J. Kemer, 1938; V. 
Cohen, 1941 ; P. Selver, 1941. 

Masaya. Town of Nicaragua, 
capital of the dc'pt. of Masaya. At 
aix alt. of about 3,000 ft., near Lake 
Masaya, it is 16 m. by rly. S.E. of 
Managua. The surrounding dis- 
tricts produce l.ohaeco, sugar, 
cofi'ee, and rice. Pop 30,372. 

Masbate. One of the* Philippine 
Islands. Situated W. of Samar and 
S. of Luzon, it forms, with the 
adjacent islands, the province of 
Masbate, which has au area of 
1,260 Htp m. With hills rising to 
2,500 ft., it has large forest tracts, 
producing excellent timber. Agri- 
culture is undeveloped, and stock- 
raising and fisbing are the chief 
industries. Manufactures include' 
mats and sugar sacking, and a 
fairly large exiiort trade is carried 
on from Masbate, the capital, and 
several other good harbours. It 
was occiqiicd by the Japanese in 
April, 1942, aiicl liberated when 
Japanese opposition in the Philip- 
pines ceased early in 1945. l^op. 
of province', 108,800. 

Mascagni, Pii^Tiio (1863-1945). 
Italian composer. Born atLegborn, 
Dee. 7, 1863, the son of a baker, he 

studied musiis 
there and at 
Milan. In 1890, 
Mascagni leafit 
suddenly into 
fame by the 

production at 
Rome of the 
one-act opera 
(J a V a 11 0 r i a 
R.usticana.This 
won for him 

worldwide })opularity. Ju 1895 be 
was made director of the Conser- 
vatoire at Pesaro, and after a toiii’ 
in the U.S.A. as operatic conductor 
he became a teacher in Rome. His 
other operas include L’Amico 

Fritz, 1891 ; IHs, 1898 ; Pariaina, 
1913 ; and Nero, 1935. He died 

Aug. 2, 1945. 

Mascara. Town of Algeria. At 
an alt. of 1,834 ft., 93 m. by rly. 
S.E, of Oran, it has a large trade in 
w'ine, oil, and cereals. Mascara was 
the residence of Abd-el-Kader who, 
in 1837, preaclu'd tlu^ holy w^ar of 
cxlcriniiuiiiuu against the Chris- 
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tians. It ^\as taken by the French 
under Bugeaud on May 30, 1841. 
Pop. 31,842. The name mascara 
is given to eyelash cosmetic. 

Mascaxene. Collective name 
lor three islands E. of Madagascar, 
in the Indian Ocean, Mauritius, 
Pieunion, and Rodriguez. Reunion 
■w’as discovered hv the Portuguese 
Mascarenhas in lo4o. 

Ttfas d’Azil. A French handet 
near the P}Tenees, remarkable for 
the discovery by Edouard Piette 
ill 1887 of mesolithic remains. It 
has a natural limestone tunnel 
450 yds. long. See Azilian. 

Masdevallia. Large genus of 
epiphytal plants of the family 
Orcliidaceae. They are natives 
of the mountain regions of tropical 
America The leaves are long 
and leathery, and the very striking 
flowers are borne singly or in pairs 
at the summit of long, leafless 
stalks. Sepals form the showy part, 
the small petals being concealed. 

Masefield, John Edward (b. 
1878). English poet laureate. 
He w’as born at Ledbury, June 1, 

WiC ba'Sl years wander- 

M:>'« 


mast, and in 
varied employ- 
ment in the 
U.S.A., gain- 
ing the hard 
experience he 

T i. w x: was later to 

John Masefield, ■ , , , 

English poet laureate write a bout. 

Salt- w-ater Bal- 
lads were published in 1902, A 
Mainsail Haul, 1905, his edition of 
Dampier’s Voyages in 1906, and 
thencefoi'ward he pursued literary 


ing, as a sailor 




John Masefield, 
English poet laureate 


1917. With Reynard the Fox, 
1919, and Right Royal, 1920, 
vigorous pictures of sport in the 
English shires, Masefield resumed 
his narrative genre. Nearly all 
the volumes to this date have 
much about ships and the sea. 
But in the Second Great V\'ar no 
subject inspired him so miicli as 
the women’s land arniv. Col- 
lected Poems appeared in 1932. 




r,!s 




Masdevallia abbreviata. Leaves and 
flowers of this Peruvian plant 

His plays include The Tragedy 
of Nan (in dialect), 1909 ; Pompey 
the Great, 1910 ; Philip the King, 
1914 ; Good Friday, 1916 ; The 
Trial of Jesus, 1925 ; Tristan and 
Isolt, 1927. Among novels and 
adventure stories are Captain 
Margaret, 1908 ; Lost Endeavour, 
1910 ; Sard Marker, 1924; Odtaa, 
1920 ; The Bird of Dawning, 
1933; Dead Ned, 1938; New 
Chum, 1944. In 1911 came a 
modest study of Shakespeare. 
Masefield succeeded Bridges as 
poet laureate in 1930 and was 
awarded the O.M. in 1935. So Long 
to Learn (autobiography) ap- 
peared in 1952. 

Alan Phillips 

Maseru. District and capital 
town of Basutoland, S. Africa, 
The town has a mission station, 


associated with Isaac Holden. 
He pei'fectcd a compressed air 
brake for rlys., a silk-combing 
machine, a velvet loom, and a 
method of utilising silk wa.ste. 
In 1891 ho was nuide a baron, 
and lie died Feb. 2, 1900. At one 
time possessed of great wealth, he 
bought Swmton IHrk, Jcrvaiilx 
Abbey, and extensive estates in 
the yVest Riding. H(‘. was a strong 
tariff reformer. Fron. M ass-ha im 

Masham, Abigail (d. 1734). 
English eourti(‘r. The daughter of 
Francis Hill, a London merchant, 
she was appointed woman of the 
bedchainher to Queen Anne, 
through the inlliienec of her cousin, 
the duchess of Marlborough. In 
1707 she [iriv’titcly married vSamuel 
Masham, who was then in atten- 
dance on Primal George of Den- 
mark, and was raiseil to the jieer- 
age in 1712 as Baron Masham. 
The duchess soon found that her 
cousin was supplanting her in the 
queen’s favour and was assisting 
her eiu'iny Harley. In the quarrel 
that ensued Mrs. Masham was 
victorious, and her power in- 
creased. Slie was driven into 
retirement with lier husband by 
Anne’s death in 1714. She died 
Dee. (), 1734. 

Mashhad. See Meshed. 

Mashie. Golfer’s iron elnb, in- 
tennediate in length of shaft and 
loft of face botwcon the iron and 
niblick. Its main purpose is for 
comparatively short approaches, 
so played that the bail will stop 
on the green near the pin. 

Mashonaland. District of S. 
Africa, now part of Rhodesia. It 
is named after the Mashonas. 
Lying to the N.E. of Matabelcland, 
it is a mountainous area, but is 


work. In the First Great W^ar 
he served with the Red Cross in 
France and at the Dardanelles. 

Many pieces in the volumes 
of 1902-05 and in Ballads and 
Poems, 1910, were marked by the 
bold rhythms of the Kipling school. 
In 1911 reputation came with 
the first of his long narrative 
poems, The Everlasting Mercy, 
recounting in rough-and-ready but 
original and memorable rhyme the 
story of a village drunkard’s con- 
version. It was fonow'ed by 
similar works, unequal but vivid 
in st^ le : The Widow in the Bye- 
Street, The Daffodil Fields, and 
Dauber. 


with industrial school and hos- 
pital. Near the Caledon river, it 
is 80 M. E. by S. of Bloemfontein. 

Masham. A rural dist. and 
market town of the N. Riding of 
Yorkshire, England, on the Uro, 
8 m. N.W, of Ripon. The church of 
S. Mary the Virgin is partly Nor- 
man. There is a grammar school 
founded in the 18th century ; the 
chief industries are a trade in 
agricultural produce, and brewdng. 
Market day, Wed. Pop. (1951) 
rural dist., 1,738. Pron. mas-hm. 

Masham, Samuel CuNLiFirE- 
Lister, 1st Baron (1815-1906). 
British inventor and manufac- 
turer. The son of a Yoi‘kshirc 


rich in minerals, gold having been 
mined hero in ancient times, and 
contains excellent pasture land. 
Salisbury is the chief town ; others 
arc Harth'.y, GatOoma, Hmtali, 
and Victoria. Mash on a land was 
inoliidcd in the grant made in 
1889 to the British South Africa 
Co., and in 1890 a force was sent 
to take possession of it. In 1893 
the inroads of the warlike Mata- 
bele, long the enemies of the more 
peaceful Mashonas, led to tb/? 
Matal)elc War. In 1896 the 
Mashonas rebelled, and for over a 
year the rising continued, but in 
the end it was put down, and 
Mashonaland became soon an 


Biography, a less known but 
truly subjective poem, shows 
Masefield concerned with that 
ceaseless striving after an ideal 
beauty wliieh forms the subject of 
the series of gi'ave and beautiful 
sonnets in LoUingdon Downs, 


squire, Ellis Oimliffe, afterwards 
Cunliffe-Listcr-Kay, he was born 
at Calverlcy Hall, near Bradford, 
Jan. 1, 1815. He began business 
in Liverpool, afterwards setting 
up a worsted mill at Manningbam 
with his bi'other, and later was 


integral [)ai’t of Rhodesia. See 
British 8. Alfiea Co. ; Matabelc- 
land ; Kliodesia. 

Masinissa (c. 238-148 b.o.). 
Nuniidian king. Son of the king of 
the Massylians, or E. Numidians, 
he was educated at Carthage, and 
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in the second Punic war at first 
foiiffht for the Carthaginians, but 
after their defeat desortefl to tlu‘ 
Romans. He \va,s luird [iressed 
both by the Carthaginians and by 
another Numidian king, Syphax. 
but the arrival of 8c‘ipio in Africa 
in 204 B.c. brought relief, and Ma- 
Binissa was able to play an ijn])or- 
tant part in the battle of Zatna, 
202, in which the Cart,baginiaus 
were completely defeated. As ai re- 
ward for his services to tlie Po)tnan 
cause, he received the territory of 
Syphax, and thus bcc^anie king of 
ail Numidia. See Soidionisba. 

Mask (Pr. rnn.'^que, vizor). A 
covering for the face, assumed 
either to eoncoal the fc^atures or to 
represent a character, ddie hideous 
masks ceremonially used by many 
savage peoples are infamdcd to 
ward off demons, to cxjjrt'SM tot(uii- 
istic ideas, and to terrify ene- 
mies. The faces of the dead were 
masked by the ancient Pg^^ptiaiis, 
Mycenaean Greeks, Mexicans, and 
Peruvians, to preserve tlicm from 
molestation by evil spirits. In the 
presentation of the Creek drama 
every actor wore a mask suiti^d to 
the character ho porsonilicd. Tluiy 
were made of bronze or eopjier, 
enamelled or paintial, and de- 
signed to add power to the voice so 
that the actor could bo lieard at the 
farthest limit of the vast theat ric 
This was cflectod by fastening the 
mask to the head with a kind of 
periwig, which covered the lu'ad 
and left only a circular passage for 
the voice to sound through, whence 
was derived the Latin word for a 
mask, 2)ersona {perwnare, to sound 
through). 

On the modern stage masks liave 
been discarded by actors with 
speaking parts, the smallm’ stage 
requiring the use of fa<ual expres- 
sion and of vocal asides, which 
would have been lost in the im- 
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Mask. 1 and 2. 
Japanese theatrical 
masks oS carved 
and lacquered 
wood. 3. North 
American Indian 
mask used in 
ceremonial dances 
(Puget Sound, 
Washington co.) 


WM Washington co 

Victor 

'a- 


In seulpturi^ the word mask is 
used in several (ionnexions, siu'h 


watchmaker, but studied conjuring 
and began entertaining at the age 
of 1(). fn IS()5 ho cntoreil into 
partnership with one Cooke, ex- 
posed the mysteries of the Daven- 
port spiritualistic quacks, and in 
1873 moved to Ijondoa. The 
partnership, later Maskelyne and 
Devant, took the Egyptian Hall, 
Piccadilly, and The Hall of Magic 
was the scene of ingenious illusions 
until they moved to fcSt. George’s 
Hal) in 1005, Maskelyne d ied Mav 
18, 1017. An unwavering opponent 
of frauds pcuqietrated under the 
guise of Hiiiritualism, ho was never 
decciviHl by any pretendedmedium, 
vv'hilst the seecet.s of many of his 
tricks remain imdiscoverctl. 

Maskelyne, NiiViL( 1732 1811). 
llritish astronomer. Dorn Oct. 6, 
1732, lie was educated at West- 


as a ri'presmitation of the human minster and 
face, vvludher noble or grolesijuc. Cambridge. In 
in gargoyh'H, on tiles lixed at the 17()l he oh- 
ends of cornices and caves, or on served the 
the keystone of an arch, and as a transi t of 
east of a lace taken n.ftm* dealli, Venus from 
technically a di^ath-mask. St. Helena on 

h"or firoteetlve purposes masks l)ehah of the 
have been developed into various Royal Society, 
forms, c.f/. the inhalers used by Ho was a,p- 
lireiiHui, miners, and divers whim pointed the 
working in smoke or vitiated air or a s i r o n o m e r 
under waiter, and the gas respir- royal, 17()5, and 
atoi's worn by troofis assailed with founded the Nautical Alniaiuic the 
poisonous fumes. The word mask followdng yi^ar. During his long 
is also applied by military engin- teniiri^ at Greenwich he also com- 
eers to ii sertHm provided for a bat- jiileil a valuable catalogue of fiiml- 
tery, and to earthw'orks thrown up amental st.ars, and introducicd 
to protect mcMi when constructing systiumitic publiiaition of results 
a battery. See illus. to Ai^tor ; noted at the observatory. Ho died 
Comedy; Harlequin; Masque; Eel). 9, 1811. 

Masquerade; Respirator. Masks and Faces. Comedy by 

Mask. Lough ut Ireland. It is Charles Heado and Torn Taylor, 
on the l)onl(U'H of Galway and founded on the former’s novel Peg 
Mayo, and contains about 20 VVoningion. Produ(!ed Nov, 20, 
ishuuls. It is 12 m. long, 2 to 4 m. 1852, at The Haymarket, it had a 
broad. kSalinon and trout arc successful run, Mrs. Stirling play- 
caught. On the S.E. shore are tlic ing Peg Woflington, Leigh Murray 
ruins of a castk^ built in the 13ih 8ir Charles Pomander, and P*en- 



meuse auditorium of a classic 
Greek theatre. But masks, especi- 
ally of grotesque design and repre- 
senting heiids of animals, still 
figure prominently in pantomime. 
In Shakespeare’s time ladies com- 
monly wore black masks to con- 
ceal their identity in public, per- 
haps always did this in the theatre. 
Hence, as Nares points out, if a 
theatrical company had no male 
actor physically well adaptial to 
impersonate a woman, he could 
don a mask and yet not be absurdly 
out of the jiicture. Thus, in A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, when 
Flute begs not to j^lay a woman 
since he has a board coming, 
Quince retorts “ That’s all one ; 


century and restored by Sir 
Thomas Bourke in the 17th. 

Maskell, Daniisl (b. 1908). 
British lawn-teunia player. He 
was honi in London, April 1 1 , H)08, 
and on leaving school was attached 
as a profivssional to Queen’s C3ub, 
London. In 1926 he won the Brit- 
ish professional lawn tennis cham- 
pionship, and between that year 
and 11)49 won that titl(3 15 tinies. 
In 1927 ho won the opim profes- 
sional world championship. Pie 
was ollicial coach to the All-Eng- 
land club for 26 years until ap- 
pointed in 1955 first training 
manager of the L.T.A. 

MaskeljmejJonjs NEViL(183y- 
1917). British entertainer and illu- 


janiin Webstm' Triplet. 

Masochism. 4 ’erm m psy- 
chology used to denote the con- 
verse of sadism (q.v.). The word 
derives from l.eopolil von Sacher- 
Masoch, an Austrian novelist, who 
described the condition. 

Mason. Worker in building 
stone. The term is usually applied 
to artilicers who dress or hew 
blocks of atone into aizea and 
shapes suitable for building, but it 
includes those who place the stones 
in position and erect the buildings. 
IH'om earliest times the mason’s 
wuis one of the moat important and 
exclusive crafts. In the Middle 
Ages expert masons travelled from 
town to town over Europe. Tlie 


you shall play it in a mask, and you 
ma^ speak as small as you will.’ 


sionist. Born at Cheltenham, Deo. 
22, 1830, he was app-rentieed to a 


term is also used tor freemason. 
See P’rceiuasonry 
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Mason , Alfke 1) K d\\ ak d 
Woodley (18(55-11)48). British 
novelist. Born May 7, 1865, he 

was educated at 
Dulwich and 
Trinity Col!cg«', 
Oxford. During 
0)06-10 he was 
Liluu'al M.P. for 
( 'ovcntry. His 
lirst I i t e r a r y 
success uas Th(' 

0 o n r t s h i p of 
Morricc Buckliu'. 
1806 ; it was 
lollo\\ed by a siu'ios of hooks w hioh 
showed the power to impart move- 
ment to a story. This enabled him 
to achieve success in a series of 
crime novels, featuring a French 
detective, Hanaud. Outstanding 
among his writings were The Foiii’ 
Feathers. 11)02 ; The Broken Hoad. 
1907; At The Villa Hose, 1910; 
The Turnstile, 1912; The House 
of the Arrow, 1924 ; d’he Sap- 
phire, 1933 ; hhre over England, 
1036 ; Konigsmark, 1938. Several 
of these were dramati.sed and 
filmed, and Mason also wrotc^ 
original plays, iueduding The 
Witness for the Defence, 1911; 
Running Water, 1922 ; and a him 
script, The Drum, 1937. lu 1941 
he published an idealised life of 
Drake. Mason died Xov. 22,-1948. 
Comidt Life, R. L. Green, 1952. 

Mason, J^uiES (b. 1909). British- 
horn U.S. actor. Born at Hudders- 
licld, May 15, 1909, he was edu- 
cated at Marlborough and Peter- 
house, Cambridge. After {)ractis- 
ing as an architect in Manchester, 
he joined a repertory eompany, 
making his . 
first profes- 
sional appear- 
ance at Aider- 
shot ill 1931. i 
In 1933 he ap- I 
peared in Gal- - 
lows Glorious 
;d the Shafti's- 
Imry Theatng 
London ; he 
played at the ^ 

01(1 Vic 1933- James Mason, 

34. the Gate British-born U.S 

Theatre, Dub- 

liii, 1934-35. He entered iilins m 
Late Extra, 1935, but did not 
make an outstanding reputation 
until 1939 in 1 Met a Murderer. 
On the strength of saturnine per- 
formances in Thunder Rock, The 
Man in Grey, Fanny by Gaslight, 
and The Seventh Veil, he wa.s 
voted the most popular British 
fdm actor in the Daily Mail poll of 
1945, His later lilui siiee(\s.sos in- 
eliidefl rnlet, in T’Ik' W'icked Lady, 
Odd Man Out, 'flio L'lduiiutl 




Glass, 'fhe Reckless Moment, 
Roiniiud — Desert Fox, Julius 
Caesar, A Star is Born. In 1946 he 
went to the U.S.A., taking out 
papers for U.S. eitizen.ship 1954. 

Mason, Sir Jostaii (1795- 
IS81 ). British maniifaetiirer and 
philanthropist, born Feb. 23, 1795, 
at Kichhu-minster. In 1825, having 


gained some experience in a Bir- 
mingham factory, he bought a 
small business and became a 
maniifaeturer of hardware, soon 
([(‘Voting himself mainly to making 
pirns, in which h(‘ built up a larger 
imsiness. ’Fhe jums boro* tlu‘ iianu‘ 
of Janies IhuTy, the London 
stationer who placed them on tlu' 
market. Mason became interesled 

ill ollim- iiidus- 
, tries ill Birm- 

ingham, espeei- 
ally ebmtro- 
plating. In 1872 
lie was kiiight- 
(‘d. He foun(l(Ml 
in 1880 ih(‘ 
j Mason Seiene(‘ 

Cullegt' at Bii'in- 
Sir Josiah Mason, inghain (out of 

phiSraput "'‘’d ‘"i 

(leveloi)cd th(‘ 

University of Birmingham), and 
also an orphanage at Plrdington. 
He died June 16, 1881, 

Mason and Dixon’s Line. Or- 





iginally, the boundary betwanm the 
state.s of Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land, U.8.A. It was drawn 1763- 
67 bv two English astronomers, 
Charies Mason (1730-87) and 
Jeremiah Dixon (d. 1777) to settle 
a century-old dispute between the 
two states, and was marked by 
stones, those at every fifth mile 
bearing on one side the arms of 
Lord Baltimore and on the otlier 
those of Pcmi ; a number of tlu'se 
stones remain. After the Missouri 
Compromise {q.v.) of 1820 the 
name Mason and DixoiFs Line was 
popularly extmided to the bound- 
ary dividing slave from fn‘e stall's 
and territories of the U.S. A, 

Mason City. City of Iowa, 
U.S.A.. the CO. seat of Cerro (Jordo 
CO. It stands on a small stream, 
70 m. N.E. of Fort Dodge, and is 
a rly. junction. Settled in 1853, 
it was incorporated in 1870 and 
made a city in 1881. It produces 
5 p.c. of the nation’s eemeiil, luis 
brick and tile \voi‘l{s, malms da^' 
wxsre, and has meat processing 
plants, also a small trade in agri- 
cultural produce. Pop. (1950) 
27,980. 

Masonry. The art of shaping 
or building in stone and similar 
matermls. H. is an ancieuf cralt 
and nii'lliod of ('unsl nie( ion, .sioni' 
btnng one of Hie lii;4, mateiiuli 


used lor building. It is not possibk' 
to giv(' the dat(' of the hrst 
masonry striietnri', bid it is (piite 
I'asy to hi‘li('V(‘ that prehistoric 
cave-(l\v('llers adjusbal the posi- 
tions of loo.se blocks at th(' en- 
t ranci's to their home to give added 
protec'tion against tlie weathei-, 
their enemii's, and tin* animals 
they biul dispossossi'd. 

Some' of the finest c'xamph's ef 
th(' masons’ arti in I'xisltmi'i' to- 
day an' the work of tlu' Grt'i'ks. 
4’h(' earlic'r W’orks ofthi' Egyptians 
W'('r(‘ of a very high (|ualify (on, 
bill if. is till' magnitudf' of Hk^ 
tasks IIk'V nndi'i'took rather than 
the (|iiality of lln'ir actual I'raf'ts- 
maiiship that is im})r('ssiv('. Th(‘ 
building of llu' pyramids, which 
are eonslruett'd of large blocks of 
granite' faci'd on lh(' outusidi' with 
slabs of poli, sill'd alabastior, was a, 
task winch (nilay would 1)(^ con- 
sidi'i'ed to r('(juii'(' th(' aid of 
mi'chanical (ransfiort-, high grmk' 
(mtling tofds, and carborunduin 
and diamond saws. 

Masonry in the' British Isles 
ha,d not- go! far beyond the cave- 
el wi'lling stage' be'f'ore t he' coming of 
till' Homans, and although tlu'se' 
early invarle'i's are ehie'lly bune'd 
for tbeii’ road building, tlu\v W't're 
resf)onsibl(' also for many struc- 
tures and founded a mimbt'r of 
British towms. Afte'r their dt'- 
parture^ in a.d. 410, the' buildings 
sulfei’ed during the’! troubled times 
that followed. J’he work of the 
Anglo-Saxon masons, though 
('riule, showed the inliue'uee' of the' 
Homans, and much of ttie material 
from Kionmn buildings which had 
bei'ii (h^stroyed or had gone into 
de'cay w'as used again. 

The Normans brought with 
them in the I Hh ce'niury new 
ieh'a.s from the Continent, their 
owm eraftusmem, and sometimes 
t he'ir owm malie'rials : se've'r.d 
English cathedrals e'ont-ain Nor- 
man work const ru(‘t('d in stone 
Irom the', (jiiarries of (dii'ii in 
Normandy. 

From the' 12t.h t.o the, loth 
century tJu' dewn'lopmemt, of 
masonry and of English areliitcc,- 
turc can be most easily traced 
through eetedesiastical Imildings. 
Changing conditions of life and 
historic e'Vi'nts are' refh'C'ted in 
1 liese buildings ; niwv idt'as, new 
tools, and new mctliods of con- 
struction heliiod to dedtirmine the 
style of areldtecturc. 

Norman masonry can be di- 
vided into two almost distinct 
periods. The eaiiie'r e.xainples 
l■(’tai^ mneU of Ihc erude'uess ol 
Saxnii w<u’k • wide’ joints botu'ceii 
Ifimi liiallou mouldings, typical 
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of the work of the iixo and not the 
chisel. Tiio use of tho cliiscl 
brought about an almoHt suchhai 
change in the quality of crafts- 
manship, and some exam()lcs, r.{/. 
at Canterbury and Winc'hestcu-, 
show a line of demarcation so 
clear that the period of the work 
can be traced almost to a stone. 

The Early English periotl, ap- 
prox. the 13th cent., shows a 
steady tleveiopuKuit of (u’aft skill 
both in the finishirjg of tlui blocks 
theins(*lves and in construef ion. 
Deeply cut mouidu»gs, cIiisUm'cuI 
columns surmount.(*(i by (’arved 
foliated capitals, frhinner walls with 

larg(‘r and mojx* 


sei(mtilicallv de 
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Masonry in the tku'pendieuhu' 
styl(‘ is more .subdued, eousid('red 
to be a relleetiou on the Dlaek 
Ih'.alih which teriuinatt'd thc' 
Decorated piulod. Mouldings 
wcu’c shallow, mullions werc^ ear- 
ri(ul vertically through thc tracery 
of the windows and tho gco- 
nudaieal patterns became simj)Ic 
sub-division of the bars. 

Many great masonry structures 
h;iv(* he('n ereet(al Hin<*(‘ the mid 
of th(5 (fothic jxn'iod, c.p. works 
by Wren, Nash, Harry, and Dugin. 
Iav(M‘pool cafliedral is an exain])le 
of doth cent,, masonry ; startl'd 
iii^ loot, this givat building was 
sta‘11 far from i'ompkq.e when work 
on it, was inhuTUiitial liy t.lie 
lS(H-ond (hmt War. 

Masonry tends to lKa*onu‘, a. 
H(‘ri('s of siieeialised trades, ('ucli 

with its own 
sp(wia,liK<‘(h‘raDB- 


I' 


Fig. 1 



Masonry. Fig.l. Bubble masonry 
with dressed quoins or corners. Fig. 
2. Rusticated ashlar masonry back- 
ed with brickwork. Fig- 3. IWjasonry 
lacing steel frame construction 



Ida; design and required shapi' 
ol th(^ stone is transferred to zinc 
moulds from which tho liankm- 
ma.son shapes the block witli tlu^ 
aid_ of ehi.se!s and a mallet, 
i lain liloeks and straight lengths 
ol ^ moulding can he worked 
entirely by inaehine. Each block 
is careluUy checked for size and 
numb(u*ed before it is fixed, tin* 
term used for the, actual setting 
of the stone in the wall, 

T. B. Nichols 

Masons’ Company. London 
city liv(‘ry company. Its lirst bv» 
laws W(‘re drawn up in I3.“)ti, ami 
its initial chartin' 
was granted in 
1(577. The site 
ol“ tlie company’s 
old hall in Ihising- 
hall Street was 
later eovertxl by 
Masons’ Hall Idi,- 


vern. The oniees 



Masons’ uompany 
arms 


signed buttresses are typical. Rib- 
bed vaulting was introduced and 
developed, tracery in windows, 
which began as sinqile piercings, 
became ultimately separations of 
the mullions. 

The growth of the Decorated 
style, which covers approx, the 
Hth cent., was gradual. This 
period includes the most perfect 
and complete examples of Gothic 
masonry. The mouldings con- 
sisted chiefly of rounds and hollows 
separated by Allots, many of the 
members being decorated by the 
familiar bell flower. Much of the 
tracery of the windows, an out- 
standing feature of tho period, 
was geometrical in construction 
and varied considerably in de.sign, 


num. it can bo divided according 
to the material - -granite nnusonry, 
marble, hardsUmc, aoftstom^, etc., 
aud also according to the typo of 
construction, o.r/. rubble masonry, 
where the blocks are unwroiight 
and are laid and bonded in the 
natural state just as they were 
obtairuid from tho quarry ; 
wrought or dressed masonry, 
where the blocks are accuratoiy 
cut and droHSod to a specific shape 
and size ; monumental masoiuy, 
tho working and erection of 
monuments. 

The processes neeossary to 
convert a pie<ie of stone into a 
portion of a masonry structure 
vary according to iiio type of 
stone and structure. Generally 
the material is either wedged or 
Wasted from its quarry bed and 
transported in blocks to the 
mason’s yard. The rough blocks 
are cut to approx, sizes either 
by cliamond-Btudded or carborun- 
dum-rimmed circular saws, or by 
tho older method of abrasion with 
swinging steel blades fed Avith 
sand, steel shot, and water. 


are at, b, New 
Square, Jjim'oln’s 
Inn, London, W.O. Considt The 
Mole C!raft(‘ aud Eellow'sliip of 
Masons, E. Couder, 1S{)4. 

Masons’ Marks, Eiguriss 
H(!rat(ihed or cut into the stoiuss 
of ancient buildings in various 
jjaris ()f the world. Attention was 
first formally directed to theun by 
(leorge Godwin, in a. communici^ 
tion to th(‘. Archaeological Associa- 
tion in 1841. Masons’ marks 
assume iuuuinorable forms, which 
may be roughly chissed as geo- 
metrical, symbolical, luwaldic, pic- 
torial, and alphabetical, Home of 
those are of universal occurrence, 
e.f/. the fylfot, or Thor’s hammer, 
which is found in India and at 
Alnwick Castle, while a symbol in 
a chamber of tho Great pyramid 
is identical with one out in a wall 
at S. Mary’s, Leicester. 

In attempting to account for 
the marks, opinion is sharply 
divided, yumo see in th(un secret, 
signs of mystic brotherhoods, ot' 
guilds of travelling masons, such as 
the Comaeines, or masonic frater- 
nity of Como ; others take the view 
that they were tally marks to 
associate thc mason with his work, 
and thus lix responsibility for 
quantity aud quality. Masons’ 
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Masons’ Marks. Examples horn the 
cathedral of Pierrefonds, France 
14th century 
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marks, sometimes called bankers’ 
marks, a mason 'vrlio worked at a 
bench or bank being a banker, are 
especially prevalent in medieval 
times. The records of the Brechin 
Lodge of Masons show that each 
member was given a. symbol, which 
passed from father to son. 

Maspero, Gaston Camille 
Charles (1846-11)16). A French 
Egyptologist. Born in Paris, June 
23,' 1846, he became pro lessor ol 
Egyptology there, 1869. In 1880 
he went to Egypt to succeed 
Manette as director-general of the 
antiquities service. In 1881 he 
made the remarkable discovery of 
a cache of royal mummies at Deir 
el-Bahri. From then until his re- 
tirement in 1914 he laboured to 
build up the antiquities service 
and the great collection housed in 
the national museum. His works, 
many of which were translated 
into English, included L’Archco- 
logie egyptienne, 1887 ; liltudes 
eg 3 ''ptiennes, 1879 onwards; and 
his great Histoire ancienne des 
peoples de I’Orient classiqiie, 
1894-96. Maspero was made an 
honorary K.O.M.G. in 1909, and 
died in Paris, June 30, 1916. 

Masq.ue (Fr., mask). Theatrical 
entertainment of an allegorical 
nature, usually written for a 
particular occasion, and distin- 
guished chiefly by the splendour 
of the spectacular effects provided 
by machinist, scene painter, and 
costumier, to embellish the poetical 
conceits of the author. In the pro- 
logue to his own masque The World 
Tost at Tennis, Thomas hliddleton 
defines the form, not callmg the 
device a play, because it breaks 
the stage’s laws of acts and scenes ; 
it lavs claim neither to comedv nor 
tragedy, nor yet to history, though 
presenting something of all ; it 
was intended for a royal night : 
there’s one hour’s words, the rest 
in songs and dances.*’ 

As a fashionable amusement in 
England the masque, introduced, 
it is said, from Italy in 1512, had 
its greatest vogue in the time of 
James I and Charles I. Ben 
Jonson w'as the author of many 
masques, pageants, and court 
entertainments, and reveals his 
poetic genius at its best in the 
delicacy of the craftsmanship and 
the light playfulness of the lyrics. 
The most beautiful example is 
Milton’s Comus, presented at 
Ludlow Castle on Michaelmas 
night, 1634. 

The Inns of Court provided 
many poets with opportunity to 
give their fancy rein in this 
direction, and lavished money upon 
the magnificent production of 


masques. One by Chapman, for 
which Inigo Jones provided the 
machinerv, cost the society of 
Lincoln’s' Inn £1,086 8s. lid. to 
present before King James and 
his consort on the occasion of 
the marriage of the Princess 
Elizabeth to the Elector Palatine 
of the Rhine. For the same 
occasion Beaumont wrote a masque 
presented by the Inner Temple 
and Gray’s Inn before the king 
and queen in the banqueting 
house, Whitehall- In the opinion 
of some judges the finest com- 
position of the kind, with the 
exception of Comus, was The 
Inner Temple Masque of William 
Browne (1590-1645), author of 
Britannia’s Pastorals. Others 
that may be mentioned are the 
Microcos'mus of Thomas Nabbes, 
The Triumph of Time, a moral 
masque forming the last part of 
a curious composition called Four 
Pla 3 ^s in One by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and The Mountebank’s 
Masque, produced at court in 
IGIS, included in John Marston’s 
works by A. H. Bullen. 

Kf 

The composers of the 17th cent, 
contributed a good deal to tins 
form of dramatic entertainment. 
Among them were Alfonso Ferra- 
bosco, who wrote the music for 
Ben Jonson’s The Masque of 
Blackness, Hj^menaei, The Masque 
of Beauty, and The Masque of 
Queens. Thomas Campion wrote 
several masques, including The 
Masque of Flowers, for Gray’s 
Inn ; and sundry songs in other 
masques. The song Rule Britan- 
nia appeared in its original form 
in the mascj[ue of Alfred, 1740, by 
Thomson and Mallet, with music 
by T. A. Arne. Gorimlt English 
Masques, ed. H. A. Evans, 1897 ; 
List of Masques, Pageants, etc., 
W. W. Greg, 1902. 

Masquerade. Form of revel 
in w'hich the company wear masks. 
In the 13th century the masquer- 
ade was a highly popular amuse- 
ment in England, not only among 
the lower classes, for whom the 
mummers provided crude fun at 
seasons of mirth and jollity, but 
also among the feudal lorus and 
at the court. Edward III was 
particularly fond of this sort of 
entertainment, and an extant list 
of the masks and “ visers ” used 
at his Christmas revels in 1347, 
the year before the Black Deatk, 
mentions lions’ and elephants’ 
heads, men’s heads with bats’ 
wings, aatyi's, and virgins. Both 
Pepys and Evelyn mention a 
masquerade held at Whitehall, 
Feb. 2, 1665, and at the beginning 
of the ISth century this form of 


revel became such a craze in 
London that it was denounced by 
moralists and satirists, and by 
the clcrgv^ from the pulpits. They 
survive in the festivities of carnival 
{q.v.), and the fancy dress ball. 

Mass. Property of all material 
objects. For many purposes it 
can be thought of as representing 
the “ amount of matter ” in a body. 
In Newtonian mechanics it is 
closely associated with inertia, the 
a])parerit reluctance of a body to 
change its speed or direction of 
motion. Two bodies are said to 
have equal mass when under the 
influence of the same force they 
show the same amount of accelera- 
tion. Tims masses can bo com- 
])ared, or measured in terms of a 
siandartl mass, by weighing — i.e. 
by comparing the effect on each 
of the earth’s gravitation. For 
this reason the units of mass have 
the same names as the units of 
weight — gram, pound, etc. 

The principle called the con- 
servation of mass or matter 
was enunciated by Empedocles 
(490-430 u.c.) in the form : “ No- 
thing can bo made out of nothing 
and it is impossible to annihilate 
anything.” In modern times it 
was first explicitly stated by 
Lavoisier in 1789, but it had been 
assumed earlier, and has remained 
ever since the guiding principle of 
quantitative chemistry. 

In 1905 the publication of the 
Special Theory of Relativity led 
to a recoHsideraflon of the New- 
tonian concept of mass. The 
measurement of any given mass 
was now hold to depend on the 
relative speed of the observer ; 
the relation being given by the 
Lorentz transformation 

Wo 

V(l— ?r/c“) 

Where is the projier mass (Le. 
the mass measured by an observer 
not moving relative to the body) ; 
V is the a<!tual velocity of the 
observer relative to the body (and 
vice versa) and c ib the speed of 
light. By assuming an equiva- 
lence between mass and energy 
represented lay El ^ wc^, it was 
possible to replace the old rules 
of separate conservation of mass 
and energy by a combined 
principle of the conservation of 
mass plus energy. The implied 
suggestion that in some circum- 
stances mass might turn into 
energy and vice versa (a very 
small mass yielding a very large 
amoxmt of energy) has since been 
amply confirmed in atomic physics. 

Mass (Lat. missa^ dismissed). 
Roman Clatholio name for the 
Eucharist. The origin of the word 
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is much clispiiied, but Muhh ap- 
pears to have been uscil in its pr(i- 
sent sense from the ()th coniiuryT 
the “ dismissal ” beinp; lirst i.hati ol 
the catechumens after the serinon, 
and then that of the bapth/ed at 
the close of the service. The word 
was sometimes used foi’ service', s 
other than that of the bjuclmrist. 
The term was retained in tlu', lii-st 
vernacular liturf,^y of the Ohurc'h 
of England, 154-<), where the tit.lo 
ran, The Supper of the Lord, and 
the Holy Communion, commonly 
called the Mass, but was omittod 
in the revised book of 155-. 

The Roman Catholiti Mass is 
based on the belief tluit (Uirist. 
died once for all a.s a victim for 
man’s sins and can die tio mor(\ 
though Pie stands lor ever before 
the throne of heaven as “ a, lamb 
as it had been slain ” ( Rev. 5, v. b). 
In the Mass by Transubstantia- 
tion (f/.w.) the lieavcuvly victim is 
believed to be presemt on the ailtar 
and is offered, by the tninisl.ry of 
the priest, as a sacriffee of adora- 
tion, praise, thanksgiving, Jind 
propitiation. The effi(',acy ol the 
Mass derives from Christy’s one 
sacrifice and adds nothing to its 
fruits, though it can distribute 
them. The (Uinrch bemtits in th(^ 
fruits of every Mass, but a special 
share goes to those pr<\s(mt, to 
those whoso iulontion the priest 
celebrates, and to the priest him- 
self. High Mass {Mlmi wdemmM) 
is celebrated with assistanc-e 
of deacon and subdeac.on, and is 
sung. Low Ma«s {Mism ha,^m or 
lecta) is recited by the priest 
without music and witih oiu^ 
server. The Mass for tlu^ <l(‘ad is 
called a Recpiiem, from th(^ open- 
ing word of the Iniaoit. 

See Communion, Holy ; Eue.h- 
arist ; Last ISupiKU' ; Re(iuietti ; 
Vestirents. 

BiblicHjraphy. L’Exi,)liealii<m de 
la Messo, P. Lo Brun, 1777-7S ; 
Hierurcia, D. Roek, 1903-04; Do 
Sacrificio M issue, BeiuuUet XIV, 
newed. 1839-40 ; The Service t)!' tiio 
Mass in the Greek and Roman 
Churches, C. H. H. Wright:, LS98 ; 
De Sacrifieio Miasao Tractatvis 
Asceticua, J. Bona, now ed. I9t)3 
The Mass, A. Fortoscuo, 1912 
Holy Mass, H. Lucas, 1914 
Mystermrn Fidei, J. de la Taillo, 
1928 ; The Mass and tho Re- 
demption, M. C. D’Arcy. 

Mass, Music of thf. From 
earlh^st centuries in the liistory of 
the Christian Church some form 
of singing has been used varying 
from monotone with slight in (lec- 
tions, through inflected monotone 
of a more elaborate type, to the 
polyphonic music of the 1 5th and 
later centuHes. The portiotis of 


th(i Mass ehielly chosen for ntusic.al 
t/i-eatment were the Kyrie, (doria, 
Clredo, Saue-tus, Bcinedictus, and 
Agnus Dc'.i. 

In th<^H(^ poly[)h()nic. settings a 
})lainsong melody wjis (dinsen and 
otluT voice’s ])ai'ts were wovesn 
around it, in unm her from 2 to 12, 
a,nd (svon more; sometimes tlic 
melody was a secular one, and 
this 1 (m[ to levitiy when irreverent 
edioirmen substituted i\w original 
words of a love .song or driiddng 
song for the Latin words of the 
Mass. 0(U‘.a.sioMally a composer 
provided his own canto formo, asid 
trea,lod it: in tlie same way hy the 
addition of cleverly interwoven 
vocal pa.rts. Composers of tho 
})olyphonie Mass, whoso names 
tmiy he used as links for furtlKU' 
r(4'eniiua\ include Dufay, Dun- 
stable, Binehois, Morales, Van 
Rore, Uoudimel, VVillaert, Ihiles- 
trina, Vittoria, Clrahrieli, Orlando 
Lassus, William Byrd, and (.5re- 
gorio All(^gri, with whom tlu‘. poly- 
phonic^ seliool virtually died out in 
i.lu^ middh^ of tlu^ I7l,h (amtury. 

In the LSth and early HHh 
(aMiliuries musical landmarks are 
i,he Masses of Ikieh, and the 
b(Miul:iful but not strictly eccle- 
siastical works of eoniposei’H of tlK'- 
Italian ami Viennese schools, in- 
eluding Haydn, Mozart, and Sclm- 
bert. IkH'ithovc'.n’s Ma.Ns in I), 1S23, 
may be reckoned the enlminaiion 
of this type. During tho later part, 
of the 19th century and continuing 
into th<^ 20th, there was a steady 
revival of interest in polyphonic 
music., ami re[)rints of the linest 
examph^s have beim mad<^ helping 
to reihumi the cult of tliis music 
from (.he antiquarian atmosphere 
tlia.t had come to surroinul it. 

Massa. (Jity ol Italy, capital ol 
Massa-Carrara prov. It stands near 
tlio (.lull of (hmoa, 20 m.^S.E. of 
Bpi^zia. It has a light railwa,y to 
its port, Marina di Massa., or Sau 
Giuseppo, whence is shipptsl tho 
famous white luarhlo. Tho ducal 
palace, built in 1701, and now tho 
prefecture, was a residence of 
Napoleon’s sister Marianne Ehse, 
duchesss of Lucca. Products include 
tobacco, olive oil, paper, silk and 
cotton goods. Pop. ( 1951 ) .50,043. 

Massa-Carrara. Province of 
N.W, Italy, in Tuscany. It has a 
short coastline on the Gtdf of 
Genoa, atid a ridge of the Apen- 
nines in the N.E. Mostly hilly, it 
IB famous for its marble. Area 688 
sq. m. Pop. (1051) 196,806. 

Massachusetts. State of tho 
U.S.A. In New England, it ia one 
of the 13 original states of the 
Union. Its area is 8,257 sq. m., in 
which are included the island.s of 


Nantuckc'.t and Miirtlia’s Vineyard. 

It has an irregular coastline, 
which, brokaui by (lapoOod, Massa- 
chusetts, and Buzzard’s Ba.ys, and 
lesser openings, including Bly- 
n\outh Bay, is 300 m. long. The 
(Jape God pcMiinsula is a curiously 
shaped ext elusion. Tho surface 
rises from the low coastal plain to 
heiglits of over 3,500 ft. The chief 
rivers are thc! Mcrrimac, Connecti- 
eut, Housatouic, Huosa, Concord, 
and Charles, ami the stale has a 
number of la.kciS, its inland water 
ai'csa being 390 sq. m. The soil is in 
parts unfertile ; hay, ])otaioes, and 
mai'/a’' aii’o the chief cn)[)s. Tobacco 
is grown, and mucli laud is under 
fruit. Fishing is an important in- 
dustry. Boston is the Ccapitah 
Ot.licr la,rgo towns arc Worcester, 
Fall River, Lowell, (Cambridge, 
New Bedford, Lynn, Wpriiiglield, 
Lawrence, and hSomervillo. (thm- 
eester' is a Ushing eeutre. Har- 
vard is in the sl.ale, as Oire many 
[)laees associated with New Eng- 
land’s early days. It sends two 
senat.ors and 14 repro.seutatives 
to eongixvss. Its loc'al affairs are 
managed hy a general court of 
two bouses. 

The Commonwealth of Ma.ssa- 
ehusetts, as it: is still called, owes 
its origin to th(^ Pilgrim Fathers 
who landed near Cajjo Cod in 1()20. 
In 1 629 t.liey s(‘.eurod from the king 
of England possession of the laml 
jirouml t.lieir first home, named 
this Plymouth colony, and made 
other settlements in it. About this 
tinu'i, anot.lier band of setthu's, led 
by .John Endieott, having obtained 
a grant of land, arrived and formed 
a Htd'.t.lemeut N. of Plymouth, tho 
two being independent. This was 
ruled by iihe governor and com- 
pany of the Massachusetts Bay, 
and had a constitution (leHned 
by charier. Both coloiues were 
strengtluMicd hy the arrival of 
Puritans from England during tho 
reign of Charles I. 

The Massacdinsotts Bay colony 
wa,H the I aront ol Rhode Island 
and (jonneeticut, whic.h broke 
from it owing to dilTereimos of 
opinion about eec*.losiastie:al mat- 
tors. Compensation was fo\ind, 
however, by taking possession of 
Now Hampshire and Maine. In 
the time of Charles II there was 
trouble between tho colonists and 
the crown, and in 1684 tho charter 
was taken away, A new charter 
was given in 1692, the two colonies, 
Massaohuseits and Plymouth, be- 
ing united, and Maine being also 
included in the enlarged colony. 
The richest and most populous of 
tho New Flngland colonies, Massa- 
ohusetts took a leading part in the 
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wara of the ISih century against powerful motive of the successive 
France, as her citizens did in the migrations that established the 
struggle for independence, al- settlement, notably those led by 
though even here there were many John Endicott and John Win- 
loyalists. Its present boundary throp. In 1631 the general court 


dates from 1 820, when Maine be- 
came a separate state, New Hamp- 
shire having been cut away before 
the declaration of independence. 

In the modern state the struggle 
for political power lies between 
voters of Anglo-Saxon origin, 
usually Republicans, and des- 


n Maine be- enacted that none but a member 
New Ham p- of the Church should have the 
away before right of voting, thus realizing the 
idependence. theocratic ideal. The founders of 
i the struggle this colony were puritans of the 
!ies between Church of England, unlike those 
xon origin, of the Plymouth colony, founded 
, and des- nine years earlier, who were inde- 
iraiuigrants, pendent separatists. Later, Con- 
There was a gregationalisrn became the religion 


ceiidants of Irish immigrants, pendent separatists. Later, Con- 
iisually Democrats. There was a gregationalisrn became the religion 
large Irish influx in the 19th cent., of the colony. The original charter 
and in 1948 Boston voters were was forfeited in 1684, but a second, 
75 per cent. R.C. Puritan tradi- uniting Massachusetts Bay witli 
tion IS still strong, however, in Plymouth, was granted in 1692. 
small towns and rural areas. The Massachusetts Institute of 
Congregational church was not Technology. American institu- 
disestablished until 1830. Ad- tion for technical education. Situ- 
ministration is de- 
centralised to an 
unusual extent ; 
there are 40 sep- 
arate municipali- 
ties within 15 m. 
of Boston. Har- t 
vard university 
has made propo- 
sals to correct this 
decentralisation. 

Population (1950) 

4,690,514. 

Massachu- 
setts Bay. Broad 
inlet of Massachu- 
setts, U.S.A. On 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The buildings 
iuugm\ LiiaiiQU- in Cambridge, Mass., to which the institute was moved 
lar 111 shape, it has from Boston in 1915 

shores marked bv 

« 

many small openings and fringed ated in Cambridge, Mass., it was 
by several islands. It extends founded in 1861, and lias more 
inland for some 50 in, than 800 professors and instrue- 

Massachusetts Bay Colony, tors, and an average student body 
< )ne of the earliest English settle- of about 5,000. The library eoti- 
ments in N. America, In 1628 a tains over 250,000 volumes'. The 
rompany of merchants from Dor- institiifp moved from Boston to its 
Chester obtained from the council present bO-aere site in 1915. 
of _N(‘w England a patent for a Massacre of the Innocents, 
.strip of land along the coast from Name given to the killing, by 
3 m. S. (J the Charles River to >3 order of King Herod, of all ehihl- 
in. X. of the Merrimac, and ex- ren of the age of two and under 
lemling from the Atlantic west- iti Bethlehem and the surrounding 
ward "to the South 8ea.” In 1629 country. Herod hoped by this 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The buildings 
in Cambridge, Mass., to which the institute was moved 
from Boston in 1915 


a royal charter was granted to 
the governor and company of 
Massachusetts Bay.’’ By this 
charter a group of traders was 
turned into a political organiza- 
tion. The administration was en- 


measiire to ensure the death of the 
child born to be king of the Jews, 
of whom he had been told by the 
wise men from the east. W'arned 
by an angel in a dream, Joseph 
saved Jesus by taking Him and 


trusted to a governor, deputy HisMother into Egypt (Matthew 2, 
governor, and 18 assistants, all rr. 16-18). ASVe Innocent. s’ Day. 
elected by the whole body of Massage. For details of thi.s 
freemen, who, together with these method of dealing with, various 
officers, were to meet four times a bodily conditions, mi Physio- 
year in a general court. therapy. 

Dissatisfaction with the repres- Massa Marittima. City (»f 
sive religious policy of th<‘ English Italy, in the prov. of Gros.sdo. R. 
govenmient was not the least stands nn a hill at an alt. of 1,415 


ft., 16 m. by rly. N.E. of Folloniea. 
It has a 13th century cathedral, 
a museum of anti(piities, and a 
library. In the vicinity there aie 
mines ol iron, lead, coj)per, zinc, 
and lignite, and mineral springs! 
The town suH’ered only slitTht 
damage in the Second Great Mhr, 
although the Germans in the 
neighbourhood put up a strong 
resistance to the advance of the 
Allies. Thei-e was a night tank 
battle near by, dune 24-25, 1944. 

Massa wa, M.^ssowAn, on Mas- 
SAUA. Town on a small coral island 
in the Red (Sea. It is oil' tJie coast 
of the Abyssinian autionoinoiis 
region of Eritrea, of whiGi it forms 
the chief port, and is joined to the 
coast by a causeway nearly a mih' 
long. Massawa. wa.s occnjiied bv 
Italy in 1885. It is the centre, of a 
pearl-lishing industry and of a 
trade in palm-nuts. A rly. runs to 
Asmara. JHassawa. is one of the 
hottest inhahiled places in the 
world, mean tmufun-ature in May 
reaching nearly ItKC F. 

In the Fasti Afi'iea campaiign, 
1 940-4 1 , Massaw'ai was eaptiurtal by 
British Impculal forei's on April 8, 
1941, the Italians iherciby losing 
their last port on the Red Sea 
Pop, 17,000. 

Massawippi. Lake and i-iverol 
Quebec, Canaidai. 33i(‘ Iak(' is situ- 
ated 75 m. HS.F. of Montreal, 
measures 9 m. by 3 m., a,nd is a 
tourist resort, O’iie rivm- joins the 
lake with tlie 18t . Frauds river at 
Lennox ville. 

Mass^na, An nan (1 758-18 L7). 
A French soldier. Born at Nice, 
May 6, 1758, he siTvial hrst, in the 
8 a r (I i n i a 

[iromotion and i F 

became a gen- 
era.1 in Dec^, 

1793. H(‘ mmh^ 

a reputation in / 

Italy, espeei- 
ally at Rivoli, 

dan. 14, 1797, by his defeat of 
Korsakow at Ziirieh, 8cpt. 26, 
1799, and by his defence of Genoa 
in 1800. Appointed a marshal in 
1804, he rendm'ed brilliant services 
in the Whigram campaign of 1809, 
and was creat.CHl duk(^ of Rivoli and 
prince of Essling by Naiiuleon. 

In 1810 ho was given the com- 
mand against W'ellington in the 
Peninsular War. The British 
general, after eliecking him at 
Biisaeo, Sept. 27, fell back upon 
I\)iT(\s Vorlvas, and all Massd'na’s 
etlorts to pierce the eutrciiehmcnts 
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\vere in vain. After live months he 
began, in March, ISll, a skiltully 
concluctcfl relircmient., hut. on May 
5 he was flcFeatc'd hy Wellington 
at Fuentes (rOnoro, and witli this 
his carecT practically 

terminated, since Napohsm, at.tri- 
Imting his failure to ruismanugm. 
ment, supersedisl him. On Na 
poleon’a abdication, April, ISM, 
Maasena gave his adherence to t lie 
restored Bourbon dynasty and r(‘- 
Insed to join Napoieon on his r(‘- 
ii[)pearance in JSIT). II(‘ died 
April 4, 1817. (hnvdt Hist-oiri' 
.Militaire de Massena, hh Oachol 
4 vols., 1901 l.'h 

Massenety durnw Fm';n- 

fcRic (1842-1912). French (‘oin- 
poser. Born May 12, 1812, he 

studied at the 
I hi r is (hnisi'r- 
vat.oire, where 
he had a dis- 
t, i n g u i N h (‘ d 
career and he- 
(i a m p r o > 
fessor of com- 
position, h i s 
(alent-s w i n - 
niiig for him 
also memher- 
ship of the 
Academy and the Li^gion of Hon- 
our. His tirsfc opera was iirodneed 
in 1867, and for the next fort.y 
years he turned out a siic(i(*ssion 
of operas, oratorios, ov<u'tures, 
orchestral suites, etc. ''rhe most 
succes.sful of his operais are Be (Jid, 
Manon, Thais, and Be Hoi do 
Lahore. Ho died Aug. 14, 1912. 

Massey, CIkrald (182S-I907). 
British poet and myst ic. Born luui r 
Trill", Hertfordshire, May 28, BS2S, 



J. E. F. Massenet, 
French composer 
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Gerald Massey. 
British poet 
KlUott & Fry 


t.hc son ol a 
hargi’to, he be- 
gan work in a 
mill at tiho ag(^ 
of (‘ight, ami 
at 1.5 was 
w 0 r k i n g in 

S iBKi. I Bondon as an 

■aifeiL m.<MM l>ovoting his 

leisure to 
study, at 21 ho 
wars editing a 
(’hartist journal, and fell under tho 
influence of F. I). Maurice. Among 
his best ctTorta are Tho Ballad of 
Babe Christabel, Sir Richard Gren- 
ville’s Bast Fight, and Ten Kings. 
In the latter part of bis life 
Massey’s interest was ehicfly 
absorbed by spiritualism and 
Egyptology; he wrote Concerning 
Spiritualism, 1871, and similar 
books, and lectured in America on 
mysticism. His Ancient Egypt, 
The Light of the World, 1907, is 
his most notable work as an 


t]gypt niogisl.. He, also published 
a l'anlasti(! interpndation of Shake- 
speai'i^’s sonnets, undiw tin* title 
The Scsirct Drama of Shakespean'’s 


Sonnets, I SS8. Died ( hd. 29, 1 907. 

Massey, Raymond (b. IStlO), 

Canadia n-horn IBS, ai dor and pro- 

dnc(‘r. Born at 'I’oronto, Aug. BO. 

1896, he was 

(“ducaied a t 

t he univ'ersity 

tiunc, and at 

Balliol Col- 

lc\gc, D.xford. 

Aft<*r sm'ving 

in llu‘ First 

Great W'ar, 

h(‘ nmd(‘ his 

del, ml on t li(‘ 

Bondon stage 

a.!, ttni Fvmy- 

inan Tluait re. 

1922, and later produced and acted 

in many wit I- known plays, hjj. The 

White Clu\t<‘au. 1<)27; The Man in 

Fos.session, HIBO; The- Hats of 

Norway, 19BB; The Shining Hour, 

19:14 ' Idiot’s Delight, 19B8. H(‘ 

inadii his linst a.p})earance on tlu^ 

Nmv \'ork stagi^ in I9BI, whmi In* 

apiiearcid as Hamht., and his later 

Broad wav Hue(a‘ss(‘s included Abe 
« 

Bimailu in Illinois, I9B8; Lovers 
and Friiuids, 194B. He iHaaime* a 
IJ.S. cil i'/en in 1944. 



Kaymontl Massey, 
Canadian-born actor 


Massey, Vin<iknt (h. 1887). 
Governor-general of (’’anada. hhdio* 
hrotlnu’ of Raymond Massty, lu‘ 
was horn at. 

T o r o n t o , 

Feb. 20, 1887, 
and (‘dm^aied 
at/ S. Andrew’s 
S(4mol, and 
the uuivm-sity 
thm-e. Aftrn' 
gradua.t,ing at 
Balliol Col- 
l(‘ge, O.xford, 
h e became 
lecturer i n 
modern history at Toronto uni- 
versity (of which he later became 
governor and, in 1947, ehancellor). 
After serving as prosideut of tho 
Massey-Harris oo., 1921-25, ho 
entered polities, and wa.s minister 
without portfolio in the I'tHleral 
cabinet, 1925, attending the Tm- 
penal eonbwenee in London, 1926. 
(Canadian Tiiinister to the U.S.A., 
1926 "BO, high eommissionor for 
(Huada in Great Britain, 1995-46, 
in 1952 ho succeeded Viscount 
Alexander of Tunis as gov.-gen, of 
Canada — tho first Canadian to 
hold that position. 

Massey, Wixxiam Fisrguson 
(1856-1925). New Zealand sialcs- 
man. Born at Lirnavady, co. 
Derry, Ireland, Marcdi 26, 1856, 
and educated at Bondonderrv, h(' 



Vincent Massoy, 
Canadian adminis- 
trator 



W. F. Massey, 
New Zealand statea- 
nian 

Elliot I a Eni 


weni in 1870 to New Zt'niand, 
where lie l,oolv up farming. He 
was eh'cted to yKirliament in I8t)l. 
becoming (diicf 

0 p }) o s i t i n n 
whip I he fol 
lowing y(*ar, 
and l<'ad(‘r (4' 

Itu' 0})p().sit ion 
in 1 90.4. In 
1912 he h(‘- 
came prime 
minister and 
minister of 
lands an d 
la bon r. H c 
was !i tnmuix'r 
of I hc! Imjan'ial war cahim*l. 

1 ill 7- IS. i'epres(mt(‘d New Zealand 
at the pcxiei' c.onference in Paris, 
1919, and at.tended the Imperial 
eonfcrimee htnld in London, 1922, 
Ho (lied May 10, 1925. 

Massicot. A form of the mon- 
o.xido of load (PhO). It occurs in 
nature as the mineral .sonmtimes 
(adh'd l(‘ad ochre, which is brownish 
yi'llow in (‘(tlonr. It. is now [ire 
})ar(‘d by o.xldising kanl as the 
lirsl stage in tlu‘ production of red 
lead. Tht‘ haul is meltial in a 
reverberatory fiirnac^e, tln^ 1(‘m- 
peratun^ being kept, above the 
nndting yioint of haul and below 
tluit of the oxide whitdi is eon- 
tinnously rcmioved as it forms on 
the surfaca^. So produced thi‘ 
massicot, is a bright yelhjw pigment, 
of (‘oarso tcjxture. If the tempera- 
ture is allow(al to rise a.hove the 
melting point of tho o.Yido the 
foi’in known as litharge i.s produced. 
Massicot can also ho produced by 
the careful oxidation of while 
lead. On further heating and 
oxidation the monoxide (litharge 
or massicot) is convert ( mI to md 
haid (Ph;,()j). Nec Bead: Pigments. 

MassUlou, dwAN Battustk 
(U)6B- 1742). French pndate. Born 
at Hyer(\s, Jun(‘ 24, 166B tlui son 
of a notaiy, hc 
bccatui''* an 
Oratorian in 
1681, H(j was 
bishop of (d(‘r- 
monl. from 
1717 until his 
d(‘ath, !8(‘pt, 

IS, 1742, when 
d’A 1 em b 0 r t 
pronoun C(‘d his 
eulogy in l.ho 
Fnaich academy, to which ho was 
elected in 1719, He was rc'garded 
as the greatest pre.atdier of France, 
whose pulpit oratory was distin- 
guish(‘d by its purity and elegance' 
of style. 

tbipopular at court, he pro- 
nounced the funeral oration over 
Louis XIV, and preached U)Bent(ni 



J. B. Massillon 
French prelate 
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Leonide Massine, 
Russian dancer 


sermons (Lg Petit Careme) before 
Louis XV in 1718, urging upon 
him the need of morality and 
iust government. His one sermon 
before Louis XIV drew from the 
last named the famous epigram to 
the effect that while other preachers 
made him contented with them, 
Massillon made him discontented 
with himself. 

Massinej Leoihde (b. 1896). 
Russian dancer and choreographer 
Born at Moscow. Ausr. 9, lb9b, he 

was educated r-— 
at the imperial 
ballet school 
there, and suc- 
ceeded Fokin e 
and Nijinsky 
as leading male 
dancer and 
choreographer 
of the Diaglu- 
lev company. 

His finest part 
was generally considered to be the 
MiUer in The Three-Cornered Hat. 
He introduced an angular and 
“ earthy ” element into the curves 
and elevation of classical ballet. 
In 1932 he joined the de Basil com- 
pany) and his productions included 
Jeux d’Enfants, Le Beau Danube, 
Union Pacific, Scuola di Ballo, Le 
Bai, Gaiete Pansienne. He danced 
at the Metropolitan, New \ork, 
1940-43, and reappeared at Co vent 
Garden in 1947. One of the most 
famous dancers of his age, he also 
produced the dances for, and danced 
in, the films Red 8hoes, 19 tS ; Tales 
of Hoffman, 1951, and others. 

Massinger, Philip (1583-1640). 
English dramatist. Bom at Salis- 
bury in Nov., 15S3, and educated 

at St. Alban 
Hall, Oxford, 
he lived by his 
pen in London 
from 1606 till 
his death, 
March, 1640. 
He Atas buried 
in S. Saviour’s, 
Southwark. 





A volumi- 
nous writer, 
he is now 
known to have been part author of 
plays usually attributed to Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. Fifteen of the 
plays winch he wrote independently 
are extant. A master of plot and 
also of construction, his plays held 
the stage till the final quarter of 
the 19th century. Of his works, 
The Bondman, The Maid of 
Honour, The Emperor of the East, 
and Believe As You List (the last 
not printed till 1848) are stiU 
sometimes read. His masterpiece 
is A New Way to Pay Old Debts. 


Massingham, Harold John 
(1888-1952). British writer. vSon 
of H. W. Massiiigham (v.L), he was 
bora March 25, 1888, and educated 
at Westminster and Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. A weekly contributor 
to'" The Nation and Athenaeum, 
191f^_24, and to The Field from 
1938, he became noted for books 
on the English countryside, e.g. 

In Praise of Plngland, 1924 ; 
English Downland, 1936 ; C’ots- 
woid Country, 1937 ; A Country- 
man’s Journal, 1930 ; Chi Item 
(’ountry, 1940 ; The Wisdom of 
the Fields, 1945; Where Man 
Belongs, 1946. He revered rustic 
crafts, Shakespeare, and natural- 
ists, and hated new builders, 
whether in Henry VIII’ s days or 
his own. He died Aug. 22, 1952. 

Massiiighani,HENav William 
(1860-1924). British journalist. 
Born at Old Catton, Norwicli, and 
educated at Norwich grammar 
school, he entered journalism on 
the Norfolk News. In London 
he was successively editor of the 
National Press xAgency, the Star 
(where he succeeded T. P. O’Con- 
nor), and the Daily Chronicle. 
Later be was for two yc'ars 
London editor of the Manchester 
Guardian, special parliamentary 
representative of the Daily News 
(1901-07) and then editor of the 
Nation until 1923. He died Aug. 
27, 1924. A keen and incisive 
writer, of advanced radical views, 
he was also well-known for his 
wide acquaintance wath French 
politics and literature. 

Mass Number. Term usc'd in 
physics. It is in the main used 
ill connexion with atoms which 
exist in isotopic forms, isotopic 
masses are essentially nuclear 
masses since practically the whole 
of the atomic mass is conccntratiHl 
in the nucleus. From inspection 
of atomic weights and lUKjh^ar 
charges it appears that all nuclei 
except hydrogen must contain both 
protons and neutrons, the neutron 
being uncharged but possessing 
almost the same mass as the 
proton. If a proton be added to 
a given nucleus then the electric 
charge is thereby increased, pro- 
ducing a rise in atomic number 
and the creation of an atom in the 
next place in the periodic table. 
If a neutron is added to* a nucleus 
the atomic number is unaffected, 
but an isotope is ci-eated since an 
increase of mass occurs. 

Prout originally stated over 100 
years ago that all the heavier 
atoms were built up of hydrogen, 
i,e. of protons and electrons ; in 
the light of modern experience, 
however, his rule may be restated 


as the whole -number rule : the 
masses of all atoms are nearly 
whole numbers with respect to 16 
for the neutral oxygen atom. 
Hydrogen, lioweviT, docs not fit 
into the sclnune and actually 
Aston's more precise lucasuremonts 
made with tlu^ mass spectrograph 
(f/.r.) showed slight deviations in 
ni'arly ovi^ry cascL The. difficulty 
was surmounted by assuming that 
a part afi h'ast of tilK‘ masses of the 
eleiitron and j)roton were clcctro- 
magueiic, so that the mass of a 
highly condensed structure was 
smaller than tins sum of the com- 
ponent units, Lf. than of these 
if widely dispiu'sed. Hence in the 
formation of a heavy nucleus 
energy must be rt'h'ased befon^ a 
stable packing Htat(^ is attained. 
The d(‘viati()n of the mass of a 
nucleus from the whole number is 
bnuned Ihe mass d(dect (6'). If N 
bo thi^ mass numbin’ of an isotope 
its mass in gmu'ral will be N-3 
find the ratio o/N is a measure of 
the amount of paiiking of its con- 
stituent- particles, i.e. of the 
stability of its nucleus. 

Masson, Antoink (l()3()-1700). 
Frimeh imgraver. Bom at Louvry, 
near Orleans, hi^ at first engraved 


ornamiMits on sti’eb BettUng in 
Paris, h(' devoti'd himsidf to paint- 
ing portraits, but became famous 
for Ins Hni^ engravings. In 1679 
ho was (‘leeted to tbi^ Aeatlemy in 
Paris, when^ ho died, 1700. 
Masson, David (1822-1907). 

Scottish ('Hsayist and biographer, 
.... 



Bom at Aberdiam, Dec. 
and (‘dueati’d . , 

at Marisehal 
(loll (‘go and 
E d i n b u r g h 
univm'sity, he 
was profi’HHor 
of English lii- 
(‘raturiL Uni- 
versity CoUi^ge-, 

London, 1852- 
65, and lield 2)0^^ 

the chair of K/iiott Frv 
rhetoric and 

English literature at Edinburgn 
university, 1865-95. He became 
editor of'tho tirivy (‘-ouncil register 
of SeaMland in 1878, and historio- 
grapher royal for Sco'dand in 1893. 
He died at Edinburgh, Oct. 0, 1907. 

His numerous works molude a 
monumimtal Life of John Milton, 
6 voIb., 1859-80 ; British Novelists 
and Their Ktylcs, 1859; Life of 
.Drummond of Hawthornden, 1873; 
Life of De Quincey, 1878; and 
Edinburgh Sketches and Memories, 
1892. He was the first editor of 
Macmillan’s Magazine, 1859-67, 
and a man of solid learning, keen 
intellect, and abounding energy. 
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Mamed in 1853 to Emily RoHalino 
Oriiic, lie left three, dau^diterH and 
one son, Sir David Orme MasHon 
(1858-1937), tor 37 yeans proh^ssor 
of chemistry at Melbourne. 

Masson, Kbe n kiuv ( 1 847-1923 ). 
Ercnch historian. He was boim id. 
Asiiieres, and early devoted him- 
self to a close study of Napohsm 
and his family. The rt‘sult wa,s a, 
series of valuabh' volumes, whie,h 
included Na})ol eon et les F<‘mm('S, 
1893, Eny. trails. Napoleon and 
the Fair Sex, 1894 ; Napoleon 
Inconun, 1895 ; Jos<‘pbin(‘, Im- 
peratrice et Ueiiie, 1898 ; Na,poleon 
ct sa Famille, 9 vols., 1897 1913; 
Napol conet son Fils, 1901. H(‘\vas 
elected a member of Hie AcjuUony 
in 1903, and dic'd Fc'b, 19, 1923. 

Massorah. Rabbiniea,! U'rm for 
tradition. It has special referene.(‘, 
to the text of the Hc'brc'vv Pdble, 
and the (dl'orts made to prc'sc'rve it 
uncorrupted. Rnlt's to this ('ud 
were handed down orally from om^ 
generation to another, uiil'il the 
text was finally scdtled. Idu'i’c^ arc' 
two forms, tlu^ c'ast,ern and wc'stc'rn, 
or Babylonian and Ihdc'sfdiian, 
which dillVr in vowi'ls, aec'C'iits, aaid 
system of puneduation. IMiose wbo 
have math' the subjc'ct one of spc'- 
eial study are eailled Maissoi'c'tc's. 
The stauclard Massorah t.c'xt is that 
of Ginsburg. SVe Mishna ; 'ra.lmucl ; 
cojisvlf ((ho Thc' Massorath ha.- 
Massoreth of Elias Lc'vita, 1807, 
1880-1905; The Massorah Horn- 
piled from M88., 4 vols,, (h 1). 
Ginsburg, 1900. 

Mass Observation. Ihitish 
organization for sociological rc'- 
search, Founch'd in 1937 by 
Tom Harrissou and Hharlc's Madge', 
it studies tbe^ habits, attitude^s, 
and opinions of Hu' Brii'isb 
people, and dissc'iuinates Hic' as- 
certained facts. It c'lnploys full- 
time fit'ld-workers assisted by a 
nation-wide jianc'l of volnniiary 
observers. vStressing the H})eeialiH('cl 
questionnaire, it cuirries outi sur- 
veys of public opinion on behalf of 
government departmc'uts, cjom- 
mercial organizations, rc'ligiovis 
and political groups, etc. Mass 
Observation rejiorts pubUsbc'd ia 
book form include Britain, .1939 ; 
War Begins at Home', 1940 ; 
Clothes Rationing, 1941 ; People 
in Production, 11)42 ; Britain and 
Her Birth Rate, 1945 ; Rc'ace and 
Public, 1947; Puzzh'd Pc'ople, 1947. 
The head oflice is at 7, Kensington 
Church Court, Lonciou, W.S. 

Mass Production. Tcmnimply- 
ing the manufacture in bulk of any 
article. Thc principle' is 1,0 split 
manufacture' into a multitude of 
simple opc'rations which can easily 
be taught to the workers. Each 


workc'i' has to carry out, ouc' eom- 
parativc'ly simple operathni, the 
article' gradually hc'ing assc'mhh'd 
or e^omjilc'te'd as It passes from oiu' 
opc'i'ativi' to anolhc'r on aeumvc'yor. 
Little' is U'ft to the initiative of 
thci einploye'C', a,nd tools and 
mac'hine'ry jilay an iiieri'a, singly 
large part. Tlu' great disadvautage 
is the' dc'a-dly monotony of work, 
though in we'll nnuiage'd fae.toric's 
this may be' miHgatc'd by freepu'iit 
change's of ta,sk. 

motor industi'y is nsua,lly 
givi'ii the' eriKlit of eh^vi'loping mass 
produeHon hc'yond the'; (*xperi- 
mc'ntail st,age', and the' IHird 
(Vmii)a,ny of Ainc'ric'.a, is re'ga,reli'el 
as having ea'i.rrie‘d out fhe' liiggt'st 
ele've'lo|)ine'nt of the' nu'thod uneh'r 
a single' maiia.ge‘me'nit and for a 
single' juirpose'. Ford was ahh' by 
mass prodnchhui not only 1,o pa,y 
his orelina,ry worki'rs the' highi'st 
wage's, hut a, Iso to se'll his product 
al, the' lowevst prie-e' anel still make' 
a n e'nea'tnems preilit'. By 1 925 
2,9(10,90(1 Fe>rel e'ars a ye'ar we're^ 
mu, eh' and pla(‘e,'el em the' ma,rk('t,. 
In Enreipe' one whei ne'a-rly a,p- 
preiaeOu'e! the' Ame'rieain ieh'n,! wa,s 
I'hemms Bata,, sheie' ma,miFa,etnr('r, 
e)f Zlin, ( lz(‘ehe)-Sle)va,kia. Like' 
Forel, he' pa,iel geieiel \va,ge'S ; seild 
Ins sheu's fen* t,he' leiwest })rie',i' in 
i,he' weirlel ; trie'el te» limit his 
preMlnetiein tei a sma,ll uumbt'r ed 
meieh'Is ; a,nel intreiehu'.eel a, preilit- 
slmring sehemu' lor his t'lnploye'e's. 

Ma.ss prealnetie)!! me'Hmels have 
he'('n introehuu'el inte) ne'arly e've'ry 
inelnsti*y in wUieOi niaehine*ry (‘a,u 
re'jilaea' human labour, r.e/. clothing, 
pre'fa,hricatcal henise's, bicycOe'S, 
wire'le'ss se'ts, and eicrtain hraiu'hes 
e)f feieiel preKlueitiem. During the' 
Se'e'ond (Ire'at Wa,r the' me'theiel 
was adeipted in all highly in- 
dustrialise'el e'e)iintri<'s lor mnni- 
tiems, aire'raft,, anel shipjiing. Tei 
ove'reumie' the serious slmrtagc e)f 
Hhip])ing amongst the' Allies, Hesii’y 
,1. Kaiser (ey.'r.) rcve)lntionise'd 
shipbiiikling by making seehaeitis of 
ves,s('ls in faedories and assembling 
th(*m at his shipyards. He ne'Xt 
turned his attention to aircraft, 
a,nel by 1944 erne' of his faesteirie's 
could turn e>ut 159 ilghte'rs a 
menith. Bedaux, (h E. 

Mass Spectrograph, Instni- 
memt nsc'd in ])liysie;s. It was 
a, (k'V('le)pmt'iit e>f tlu' eliscove't'V of 

positive ray.s ” (e)riginaUy te'rme'el 
“ canal rays ”) by Uolelste'iu in 
1889. These rays ce insist of atoms 
or groups of atoms, which, by 
collision, have hi.st one or ineire^ 
eleedrons in the intense ch'edrie. 
fie'kl bed ween tlu' electreides of a 
low pressure discharge' tube'. Tlie'y 
may he detected as an e'tne'Vging 


be'a.m in the^ spae'e' he'hind the 
e:atrh()el(' if tlu' ia,tt"r is suitably 
f)i'rfora,t('d. ,L 4. Thomson inael'e 
lilu' lirst' (b'ten'minatiem of the' I'atin 
of the' eiharge' E to the' mass M eif 
tlu'se positive' partiihe'S by applying 
pa,ra,!h4 e'h'c.triei anel magne'tic 
lie'hls to i,ln' beam anel ohse'rvinii; 
the' rc'sultant de'fh'e’.tions. (\)n- 
sieh'rahh' a,t,tentie»n ha,s tei he' pa,id 
ie> the! luaintenanee' eif a, leiw ga,s 
f)r('ssnre' in tlu' ejb.si'i'va,! iein vt'sse'l. 
If .r anel // he' lilu' e‘h'e't'ro,sta,tie‘ 
a, ml magiu'tic el(!lle'e!l,ions I'espee- 
livt'ly it follows that ~ /r.IO/M, 
in whieih /,' is a, ee)nst-anl. eh'pe'ud- 
ing n])nn the' va,lue'S of i,h(' eh'e'.trh! 
anel ma,gne'ti(! Ile'lels. 

By nu'ans of (his positive'-ray 
a,nalysis ^'hoiusem showi'd t,hat 
the' ga,s ne'on eemsislie'el eif two 
iseiteipe's, whie!h was late'r more! 
ae!eurately coidirmael by Astem’s 
apiiaratns wliie!h In' t'ldh'eUhe' mass 
si)e'e!ti‘e)graph. 44iis e>v(‘re'a,in(' the! 
hiss e)f int,en.sily of Hu' positive'-ray 
h('am, by bringing to the' sam<! 
feie'us a, 11 ])osiHve ions wiHi Hu! 
sa,me' Fj/M eifany ve'loeiily. 

With la,t,('r instnimenls Astern 

eihlruincel a,n a,(!('nrae-v eif 1 in 

« 

19,999 aiiiel \va,s a,hl(‘ to sheiw thuit 
meisl, e)f t,he' (‘le'nK'nliS were' e-oin- 
ph'X, ba,ving in seimi' e!a,si'8 a,s 
ma,ny a,s (,e'n isoteipe's. Ue waiS 
a,lHo a,hl(' 1,0 ()hta,in fairly ai'eura,ti' 
me'a,snr('nn'nl,s eif the re'l.i,tiv(' jiren 
portious of the' variems isoteqx'S. 
9'lu'se! im*a>nire!mt'nl,:s a.i'(! imw 
usually maele' by a, simph'i' type' eif 
instrunrent' tha,n tha,t. of Aston, e'.e/. 
the mass spe'etreuin'te'rs of Deui])- 
st-('r, Bainhi'ielge', e't,ei., whieih seirt, 
emt, all iems ha,ving a parti(!ula,r 
ve'leje'lty, and pa,ss t.Iu'm threnigh a, 
nnifeii'm magm'tiii! lie'ld. 

Masjsys, Qiun'I’Mn. A Fk'misli 
paint, er, oHie'.rwise' known as 
Mat.sys a,nd se> elescrihe'e.! in this 
Enc'yeJopedia,. 

Mast. In Ha,iling vessels, the' 
spar, se't upright frenn the ket'l- 
pla,(,e‘, em which sail is s('t. Built, - 
up mast.s emm})rise! two or more' 
He'ettiems, the npiie'r of which ma,y 
be leiwert'e! wlu'n r'cehu'ing tlu' 
amenint, of sail. From the' eleck 
npwa,rels the' sc'e'lions are' ie'rmeel 
the' kiwe'rmast, teipmasl, teip- 
gallant mast, and reiyal mast,. 
Pole' masts are' iiHna,lly e'oustructs'd 
in a single' pieyie'. Me'taJ masts, 
ofle'n nse'd ern’raeiing ya(!lit,s, are' 
frcepxe'nHy holleiw, iiiU'i'ual hraei- 
ing he'ing provieh'd to give the' 
necessary sire'ngth. Wdic're! a ship 
has men’(' t-han otu! ma,st a, elistini!- 
live name! is giveiu te) (‘ach, c.y. 
foremast', mahnnast, and mizzen 
or mizzenmast'. 44 h' worel is also 
used for any more' or k'ss ve!rtica,l 
poU' en- narrow built-up stnuiturei 
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for ssUpporting, e.(j. the aiiteiiiia of 
a wii’eless tele,grapliy st^ition, or 
the overhead trollev of an elec- 
trically propelled vehicle. 

Mastaha (Arab, bench). Early 
form of Egyptian tomb, with a 
rectangular superstructure and 
sloping sides. Those of the first and 
second dynasty pharaohs at tSak- 
kara had elaborate panelled decor- 
ation in sun-dried brick ; they 
were some ISO ft. long by 7o ft. 
wide and contained magazines 
crammed with furniture and sup- 
plies for the dead king, above the 
tomb- chamber in which he was 
buried. When in the lllrd dynasty 
the kings of Egypt adopted the 
pyramid tomb, nobles of tlieir 
court were buried in stone masta- 
bas around them ; at tlizeh they 
were arranged in regular streets. 
There was generally a false door” 
(stela) on the rfoer face for the use 
of the departed ; a chamber of 
offerings, often sculptured ; a 
secret niche (serdab) for the sculp- 
tured double ” ; and an aper- 
ture through which it received the 
offerings and incense. The tomb- 

eh amber was beneath. 

Master (Lat. magidet\ master). 

Term for a man exercising con- 
trol, authority, or headship, es- 
pecially one empowered to direct 
or teach. The word has many ap- 
plications. Formerly used in Eng- 
land as a title for the male head 
of a household, or for any man, it 
IS now replaced in thi.s sense by the 
modified form Mr., p)on. mister. 
'Fho elde.st son of a Scottish vis- 
count or baron is known as 
master, e.(j. the master of Stair. 
In popular usage a boy may be 
addressed or written to as Master 

Harrv Smith, 

___ 

The British royal household has 
its master of the household, of 
the horse, of ceremonies, and of the 
king’s musick. The master of the 
revels was originally supervisor 
of royal entertainments, and gradu- 
ally’ dev’eloped into a stage censor. 
The heads of mo.st colleges in C’arii- 
bridge, and of some in Oxford, are 
ca lied ma st er , T he chief o ffi c ia I of 
a hunt is called the master. The 
i neumbent of the Temple Church in 
I.ondon is called the Master of the 
Temple, a title originally borne by 
the grand master of the Knight.s 
Templars. In freeinasonry a 
ma.ster mason is any mason who 
has passed the third degree, and 
is not to be confused with the 
master of a lodge. 

The commander of a mer- 
chant ship is the ma.ster, originally 
master-mariner or sailbig-master, 
by courtesy called captain. Tlui 
term old nuustens is applied to 
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the great painters from the i3th 
to the 17tli centurie.s approxi- 
mate!y% and also to their works. 
Master is the title of a univer.sity 
degree in the faculty of arts, 
originally’ conferring a licence to 
teach in the university'. In some 
British universities it is used for 
the degrees in science and surgery. 
{See Degree.) As a title of respect 
it is sometimes used by those in 
artistic profei3sion.s in addressing 
an acknowledged superior [cf. 
Ital. Maestro). 

Master and vServaxt. This 
legal relation is created where one 
person hires the services of another, 
either generally’^ or for a fixed 
period, in such a wav that the 
servant is bound to obey^ all rea- 
sonable commands of the master ; 
and, moreover, can be told not 
only what work to do, but how to 
do it. He is to be distinguished 
from a .sub-contractor, who agrees 
to do certain work at a price, hut 
does it, within limits, in his own 
way, and may himself hire ser- 
vants to help him. He is also to 
be distingmslied from an agent, 
who acts for the principal within 
the limits of his authority, and 
for strictly defined purposes. 

Snell questions as wages and 
notice depend primarily on agree- 
ment. In the absence of any 
agreement a servant’s engagement 
is for a y'ear, and from year to year, 
but subject to being determined 
by notice which is fixed by general 
or local custom. As a rule, the 
more important the situation the 
longer is the notice required. By- 
long custom a menial (i.e. an in- 
door) servant giv'cs or takes a 
month’s notice. In other eases, 
apart from special custom, it is 
for a jury to say w' hat is a reason- 
able notice. Workmen, l.c. track' 
servants, are usually entitled to a, 
week. A master or mistrcH.s is 
under no compulsion, as in Ger- 
many, to give a servant a char- 
acter ; but, if one is givcm, it must 
not be a false ou(\ or the giver of 
it is guilty of a crime. 

If a character is given to a pio- 
spective employer who applie.s for 
it, it is privileged, however deroga- 
tory to the servant, unless express 
malice can be proved. Misconduct, 
or disobedience to reasonable 
order.s, or insubordination, are 
grounds For di.smisHal without 
notice. A hiring or contract of 
service for more than a year 
should be in writing, and signed. 

Master. Title of various legal 
officials in England. The master 
of the faculties is superintendent 
of the court of fac'iiltic's, a trilnnial 
belonging to the arclibi.shoj*, w hic-Ii 
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does not hear pleas but grants 
licenees or dispen.sations, .such as 
licence to marry', erects monu- 
ments in a churchyard, or removes 
bodies after burial. Masters in 
lunaev are officials appointed by 
the lord chancellor as guardian (if 
lunatics to hold commissions of 
lunacy, superintend the manage- 
ment of the estates of lunatics, 
and generally to act as directeil 
by the rules in lunacy, or by the 
ludge ill lunacy acting ihcreiinder. 

Masters of tlic siiprenu' court arc 
olficials with duties [lartly judicial, 
partly administrative. (Tiuler tin* 
Judicature .Vet of 1871) thev re- 
placed, ni llie king’s bench division, 
the earlier sixteen masters of the 
eominon law courts, the king's 
coroner and atlorn(\v, the master 
of llic crown olfiei*, tlie two record 
and writ clerks, and t he three asso- 
ciates. d’lu'ri' are also masters in 
th(‘ (ihaneery division, that title 
ha\mg b('en substituted in 1897 
for former title of chief clerk. 
The masters of the supreme court 
hear summonses in chambers, hold 
inquiric'S as to daruages, tax isosts, 
and gem'rally do much work re- 
(juiriug ('xpi'i'ieiiee, knowhalge of 
law, and a judicial mind. In al- 
most (‘Very (jase there is a right of 
appiud to th(‘ judge from a master's 
decision. Under the (Ainage Aid, 
1870, the idiaiuadlor of the cx- 
eluapier for the time bc'iag is c.i; 
ojjicio master of tlu^ mint. 

Master-at-Arms. In tlu^ Royal 
Navy', the luuid of th(‘ police aboard 
a warship. 

Master Builder, The. ICnglish 
title of iiygmi'stm- Solmu's, a play 
in axtt.s by Henrik ibse'ii 

{qj\). One of Ibseii'.s most^ power- 
ful Mtudi(\s of (iontemporary social 
life and morality, it was produced 
in 189;2. J’rans. into Eng. by Wil- 
liam Arcbm- and Edmund (Josses it 
was prodiicml at tlu^ Trafalgar 
S(iuare. Thi^atris lamdou, Eid). 2(1, 
1893, with Eli'/.abeth Robins and 
Herbc'rt Waring in tb(^ (‘hi(d‘ parts. 
It has ofti'ii been Uivived, r./j. by 
Donald Wollii at ilu^ WestminstiM- 
Tbcatns 1943. 

Master Cutler. Dignitary ol 
the city of SUelfiidd, England. 
Ranking ne.xt to the lord mayor as 
the most- important, civic figure, lie 
pr(ssi(k's ovt*r the ancimit Outfors’ 
Oompanys J’lus (uinqiaiiy' exercises 
jurisdietioii over tlie metal iudns" 
tries in the \X. Riding of Yorkshire, 

Master Gunner. Monorary 
rank borne by an ollicer of the 
Royal Artillery and a, warded by 
the sovereign. See Gunner. 

Master Humplirey’s Clock, 
Tiih' of a wcs'kly magazine, in 
which ('liarhss Dickens tn’otin.sed to 
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publish short miscellaneous papers 
and occasional coniinnccl stories, 
introduced and connect.ed by the 
machinery of a club, all niaf(Tia,l 
to be written by himself. I’he 
miscellany, stai’t(al on April 4, 
1840, ran until Nov'. 27, 1841. The 
public was disappointed on dis- 
covering that the publication was 
not a continuous talc, tivough a 
fillip was given to the geiuu'al 
scheme by the rcuxptiearanee of Mr. 
Pickwick and the Wellers ; but. 
the numbers soon became only 
!i vehicle for first the ])ublieafion 
of Tlie Old ( luriosity Shop, tiuMi of 
Burnaby Rudge, th(‘ periodical 
ending witli the compl(d ion of‘ tiu‘ 
latter stoiy. 

Master Marin 3rs, lloNoiut- 
AULK ('OMPANY OK. Ooinpany 
formed in ]J)2b to forward t,h<'. 
interests of tlie British merchant 
navy service. Incorporated 1027, 
it received a grant of livery from 
the f'ity of London in 10112. 44ie 
former Admiralty sloop Widlingf.on 
moonal in tlio Thames, is 
the co.’s h.q. and livery hall. 

Master of the Fleet. Ofliciei' 
in the Royal Navy. 11 (us the navi- 
gation e.xpert on an admiral’s staff 
and his duty is to arrange the an- 
chorages of the Hhi[)H when the flind. 
goes into harbour, etc.. Wlumever 
a royal rcA'iesv is lu4d, a master of 
the fleet is appoiuteil. 

Master of the Horse. OfUecu' 
of the sovereign’s household. In 
the British royal household he is 
the third great officer of the court, 
and is a peer and privy councillor. 
He has control of the cciuerries, 
pages, grooms, and all the st.able 
.servants, and super vises the royal 
stables, stud, and kennels. Ac- 
tually the chief or crown equerry 
is responsible for the stables and 
the stud. The pages of honour of 
the master of the horse carry the 
sovereign’s train on state occasions. 

In ancient Rome the master of 
the horse was an extraortlinary 
magistrate, properly commander 
of the cavalry, but appointeci on 
the occasion of a dictatorship as 
lieutenant of thes dictator. 

Master of the Queen’s (King’s) 
Musick, The musician respoii- 
.sible for tlio RngUsh sovereign’s 
band. The appointment is now 
honorary rather than executive. 
There are records of bands being 
maintained at court as long ago as 
the reign of Edward IV, who had 
13 minstrels with ‘‘ trompois, 
shalmes, and small pypes ” ; and 
in 1660 Charles II instituted the 
‘ four and twenty fiddlers ” in imi- 
tation of Louis XIV. The band of 
Victoria w'as reconstituted by the 
prince consort as a modern or- 


chestra, and gave state eonc(u-ts ; 
hut in Edward VTJ’s reign these 
were discontinued. Jii cliarge of 
the activiti(‘s of thc.se musicians 
wa.s a master of t.lu^ tnusiede (Er. 
i^nisiquCy a hand). Among those! 
who have held the post are .lohu 
Eecles, 1700 -.35 ; William Boyce, 
1755-79 ; Sir Walf/Or Parratt, 
189,3 -1924; Sir Edward Elsiar, 
1924-34 ; vSir Walford Davies, 
1934-41 ; Sir Arnold Bax, 1942- 
53 : vSir Arthur Blis.s, from 1953. 

Master of the Rolls. Dfliirial 
of' tlu‘ English high (‘ourti of' ju.s- 
fi(‘('. At. first th('. child' (ilci-k of 
the king’s (‘.hancery, In^ obtained 
Ids prexsent nanw', ma..ster or ke(y)(‘r 
of tfi(^ rolls (Lat. C7/..s7o.'f 
ht'fotx^ 1500, becan.se he had (iharge 
of' the rolls and records of tlie 
court, including the grants which 
had pasH(‘d the great seal. Later 
he ceased to (liHcliargo this duty 
and became a judg<^ of the court. 
(4' <!han(‘,ery, acting as tlie vic(s 
(!l»ane.(‘llor. >1(^ now pre.sidea over 
t he court, of ai)pcal, and ranks after 
the lord e.hief justice!. Before the 
Ondieattirc Act of 1873, he was 
]Ku-miitcd to sit in the liouse of 
commons, the only judge enjoying 
t hat ])rlvil(!ge. His .salary is £6, 000 
a y(!ar, and he is usually madt^ 
a. pcHU-. He has charge of ilu! pnhli (5 
n‘(!ordH, this duty having been 
given back to him by an Act of 
1838, and is chairman t>f the His- 
torical ManuHcript.H Commission. 
Through the Law Society he eon- 
trols the admission and (onduet of 
solicitors. SV,e Chancery. 

Master Pilot. Rank in the 
Royal Air Eorco. Approved by the 
king in 1945, it is the senior rank 
for nou-commissioued aircrew. The 
badge is the R.A.F. eagle in a 
huir(4 wreath surmounted by the 
royal eoat-of-arms. It is worn on 
the lower j^art of the sleeve in the 
same po.sition as a warrant officer’s 
badge of rank. There are also mas- 
ter navigators, master signallers, 
ma.ster engineers, and master gun- 
ners in the R.A.E. 

Masters. T erm applied to un- 
known authors of pictures and 
engravings which have become 
famous. It is cou])led with dis- 
tinguishing allusions divided into 
two classes: (l)tho.so distinguislied 
by marks such as initials and dates, 
(2) those named from some salient 
cbaracioristic of stylo or subject. 

Tlio moat important Masters in- 
clude: Master B. M., a pupil of 
Schongauer, who engraved The 
Judgment of Solomon, S. Jolm in 
Patinos, etc. Master of the Play- 
ing Caixls* c. 1446 : he had great 
infinence on engraving in the 
North, and examples of hi.s work 


are in Pari.s and Dresden. Master 
of 1446, a German engraver who 
engraved Tlu! Passion, The Scourg- 
ing of Chri.si, 1446, the earliest 
engraving known. Masf.er of 1423, 
a German who produced tlio car- 
licxst dated woodcut, S. Christopher, 
now belonging to Lord Spencer. 
Mastin’ E. S., 15th century, pro- 
bably from Stra.sbourg ; 323 of his 
platc.s are known, the chic'f of 
these, T’hc Madonna of Ein.sicdcln, 
hi'aring his coaf, of arms and tlu‘ 
date I46f). Master of th(‘ Amster- 
dam CabiiU!ti, loth from 

Erankt’ort or Main/. ; his S9 engrav- 
ing.s an* mosf.ly at Anisi.(*rdam ; he 
i.s also known as Masti*!’ of tin* 
Medieval House Book. Master of 
t.h(! Life of Mary (or Life of tin* 
Virgin), 15th centnry, German, 
school of Cologne ; h(*"painte(l tlu* 
Liie of Mary, .seven jiancils of which 
are in Munich, and the eighth, tlu* 
Presentation in the Temple, in the 
National Gallery, London. Ma.ster 
of Wenlen, 15th centnry, G(*rman ; 
four of liis pictures, from the Abbey 
of Werden ikmu’ l)u,ss(!ld<nf, are iu 
the National (hdlery, laiiulon. Nee 
Little Masters. 

Masters, EIdoak Lkw (1869- 
1950). U.S. poed.. Born at Garnett-, 
Kan.sas, Aug. 23, 1869, he was 
made nationally famous by his 
Epoon River Anthology, 1!)15, a 
hundrod bitterly satirical poems 
describing, in contra.st to t.lu'ir 
eulogistic ejiitaphs, the real char- 
acters of tlie (l(!ad in a typical 
American cemetery. He also wrote 
lives of Lincoln, 1931, and Mark 
Twain, 1938. Died Mar. 5, 1950. 

Masterton. Town of North 
Island, New Zealand. SituatiHl 67 
m. N.Ej. of Wellington by riy., it is 
the centre of one of the finest 
sheep-rearing areas in the world, 
and jiroduces lamb and wool for the 
e.xport market. Pop, (1951) 11,542. 

Mastic. Variety of gum resin, 
used in the East as a chewing gum. 
The resin is a product of the mastii! 
or lentisk tree, and is obtaiiUKl by 
cutting the bark, the liquid oo/ing 
through and hardening in ycillow 
masses or small drops. It is e.xten- 
sively used in the miinufacture of 
varniahes for map-making, and in 
dentistry a.s a tooth -stopping. 3’he 
lentisk plant is indigerioiw to the 
Mediterranean coast region, and 
various plants yielding a similar 
substance are found in B. Africa, 
India, and S. America. 

Mastication. The criLsbing or 
chewing of food in the mouth. This 
is ofTooted by the teeth, the action 
of the muscles of the tongue and 
cheeks being to press the particle.s 
of food again and again between 
the teeth until they are broken up. 


Mastication is an important pre- 
liminar}’ process in digestion. 

MastiS*. Dog of extreme anti- 
quity, possibly of eastern origin, 
wliicli existed before the Christian 
era, and m earlier times was called 
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and Asia. It lived in the Miocene 
age and died out during the Pleis- 
tocene. The American mastodon 
resembled the modern Indian 
elephant both in size and in shape 
of tusks. From remains found in 
peat bogs it is known that the 
animal fed on the leaves and bark 
of conifers, and was covered with 
a thick, woolly, brown hair much 
like the mammoth. 

Mastodonsaurus. Fossil am- 
phibian labyrinthodont found in 
rocks of the Triassic period. It was 
the largest knowm labyrinthodont 
batrachian, having a skull four feet 
long and a body ten feet long. Its 
remains have been found in Eng- 


English breed land, VViirttemberg, and India. 


the ban-dog. Mastiffs were used 
for guarding but, from the savage 
laws enforced against them in 
Norman times, probably also for 
hunting, and later for bull and 
bear baiting. By 1945 very few 
mastiffs were left in England, and 
those few were too old for breeding. 
American dogs, descended from 
stock imported from England in 
the 19th century, were brought 
oyer to reyive this fine breed, which 


Mastoid. The bony mass felt 
immediately behind the ear is 
called the mastoid process. It con- 
tains cayities of which one com- 
municates uith the middle ear and 
is thus liable to share any infection 
of the middle ear. Formerly in- 
flammation of the mastoid often 
required surgical treatment, but 
with the use of penicillin and the 
broad-spectrum antibiotics most 
cases now clear up without the 


was firmly re-established in Eng- need for surgical interyention. 
land. The mastiff is large and Masulipatam. Port of India, 


massiye, strong and of great in Andhra Union. The headquar- 
nubility, courageous, and good- ters of Kistna dist., it is situated 
natured. The head is massive N. of the Kistna delta, at the end 


and square with a broad skull and of a branch rly. from Bezwada. Its 
short, blunt muzzle. The body is name means ‘‘ fish-town.” Printed 
broad, deep, and long, the legs cottons, canopies, prayer cloths, 
straight and strong, the neck etc., are manufactured, but this 
arched. The coat is short and industry, like that of carpet weav- 
close, in colour apricot or silver, ing, is decadent. It has a Sanskrit 
fawn or dark brindle. The muzzle, and two other colleges affiliated 
ears, and nose are black. Height, to Andhra University and Waltair. 
weight, and substance are import- Pop. (1951) 77,953. 
ant, but no figures are given in It was held by the rulers of 
the official standard. Golconda in the 16th century. An 

Mastitis. Medical term for English settlement was founded 
inflammation of the breast. Sep- here in 1611, and after having been 
tic material finds its w^ay into the abandoned for a few years was re- 
substance of the breast by the established 1632. During 1686-90 
blood or the nipple. Treatment it was held by the Dutch and in 
consists of giving penicilUn or one 1750 was given to the French by 
of the broad- spectrum antibiotics the nizam of Hyderabad. In 1758 
to combat any pyogenic infection ; Clive sent a force against it, and 
if a local abscess forms it may have under Col. Forde it was taken in 
to be incised. Support with a band- April. Its capture, a brilliant feat 
age often gives reUef. 

Mastodon (Ur. 

?nastos, breast ; odoiis, 
tooth). Fossil elephant. 

The mastodon, so 
called from the conical 
tubercles or projections 
on its teeth, was of a 
more primitive t}qpe 
than the mammoth, 
and its remains are 
more widely scattered, 
fossil skeletons having 

been found in Et^vot Mastodon. Skeleton of American mastodon found 
Piirn-rvo V nofthem Yukou 

niurope, *\. America, Natural History Museum. New York 



of arms, helped to extend the 
power of the East India co. 

Masuria. Historic geographi- 
cal name of an area of Poland ; it 
is part of former East Prussia S. 
of a line running W. to E. just 
N. of Braunsberg (Pol. Braniewo) 
and Uoldap (Uoldapia). About 
10,000 sq. m. in area, it had a 
pre-war pop. of c. 1 ^ millions, most 
of whom were expelled following 
the Russo- Polish treaty of Aug., 
1945, settling the E. frontier of 
Poland. The Pob's reconstituted 
it as the voivodship of Olsztyn, 
after its chief town, in 1952. 

Masuria was originally the 
soul hern part of the f('»rmer duchy 
of Prussia. Some wood, paper, 
glass, textile, and engineering in- 
cliistry existed in the towns ; but 
much of its equipment was des- 
troyed or dismantled during and 
immediately after the Second 
Great War. The country is rich in 
timber and e(mt'aiiia several famous 
hunting preserves, of which the best 
known is probably the Rominten 
heath, favourite hunting ground of 
William 11, and later of Goering. 

In the 14th and 15th centuries 
Masuria merged with Poland and 
at the same time the Masurians 
started to sett le in E. Prussia. In 
plebiscites held after the First 
Great War most of the people 
claimed German, not Polish, na- 
tionality. The Masurians have 
preservtul numerous habits and 
traditions, and a woaltih of popular 
songs and dances ; their buildings, 
mainly of timber, have often char- 
acteristic gabled porclies carried by 
pillars. Tlicir religion, unlike that 
of other Polish tribes, is w'cU-nigh 
exclusively Protcstiant. The Polish 
national danee Mazurka takes its 
name from the trilie. 'The name of 
Masuria is also eonnected with two 
battles of the First Great War : 
see Masurian Lakes. For the fight- 
ing hero during the (Second Great 
W ar, see Russo- ( lerman Campaigns. 

Masurian Lakes. Network of 
lakes, marshes, and water courses 
in Masuria. In the First Great War 
important, fighting took place in 
this region between the Russian and 
Gorman armies. Flindenburg gave 
the name “ battle of the Masurian 
lakes ” to the fighting of (Sept. 
5-15, 1914, wffiich follow'-ed his vic- 
tory at Tanncnberg, when he at- 
tempted to crush the retreating 
Russian army. There was further 
heavy fighting in Fob., 1915, when 
Hindenburg concentrated 300,000 
men against the Russian 10th 
army of 120,000. In the S. the 
Russians made a fighting retreat 
to the farther side of the Niemen, 
inflicting great losses on the 
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German armies. To tho n<)rt.h 
they were also drivc'.n from Tilsit 
and other towns, anti one corps 
were forced to rctnuit by rly., 
leaving exposed the Hank of ^tlu's 
neighbouring corps, the 20th. Tlit^ 
Germans made a heavy thrust and 
dispersed the 20th corps in con- 
fusion amid the forests and 
swamps. The latter, however, 
saved it from complete destruction 
and enabled a large number to 
escape to defensive lilies between 
the Bohr and the Niemeii. Here a 
counter-olfensivc had been pre- 


pared, and the Germans were 
slowly forcetl back until they 
reached positions only a ftsw mih^s 
within the Itussiuii fi'ontier. Thus 
the German olTensive was a fa^lurt^• 
on the other hand, the Kussians 
did not win back the lino of the 
Masurian Lakes. 

Matabele or AMANDwimnw. 



Negro people of Bantu .spi^ecih in 
S. Africa. In 1817 Uinsiligai'.goneor 
Ghaka’s indinnis, 

' lied with a l)ody ol 

Ahazanzi Zulus 
over the Drake-ns- 
btu’g into tlu^ 
Transvaal, and 
dominalaul the 
Bechuana, untiil 
driven by the 
Boers acioss Hie 
Limpopo into 
MatalKdehind in 
1838. Under 
Umsiligazi’s son 
Lobengula, who 
asHumecl sway in 
1870, the eonf(Hl- 
(u'ation comprised 
the dese<Mida,ntH 
ol the origiiud 
Abazanzi ; tb(3 
Abenhla (huavcul 

Matabele warrior L<whuan}X 

w a r - c a. p t i v e s ; 
and the Maholi slaves, reeruittKl 
from Mashona, Makalaka, and 
other un warlike tribes. In battle 
the warriors used Ohaka’s short 
stabbing assagaig, knobkerrics, and 
oval shields, and raided Koraiia 
Hottentots and other aboriginal 
peoples. Their dialect is spoken 
in S. Rhodesia. They submitted to 
British rule in 1893 and 1896, be- 
coming herdsmen and cultivators. 

Hatabeleland. District "of 8. 


Africa, now part of Rhodesia. It 
is named after the Matabele. It 
stretches from the Transvaal to 
Mashonaland, includes the water- 
shed of the Zambesi and the Lim- 
popo, is rich in minerals and 
fertile land. The chief towns are 
Bulawayo, Gwelo, and Selukwe. 

Matabel eland was included in 
the grant made to the British S 


Africa (u). in 1889, t.his following 
a treaty betwi'cn the ti'ihal king, 
Lobengnln,, and (V'cil Rhodt's. Tlu‘ 
lii'st H(drtl('rn(mtH made by the. nc^w 
e,()in|)a,ny weri'. in Mashoiiiikuid, 
a,n(l against them tlie MataL(*l(‘ 
directed tlu'ir raids, thc! Hn<‘e(‘SHors 
of th CHI’! against tlu^ ALishonas. In 
1893 tlu'.y were partieuhu’ly activ(\ 
aaid L. 8. damc'sou, with abont 

I, 11011 whiliC men, maaaihed t,o Bula- 
wa,yo, LobtMigida.’s ea.pital. Twice 
the Matalx^k^ attacked in gi’(‘at 
foi'ccs only to be repulsi'd with 
luaivy loss, while a third victory 
was won by a body of allies from 
B(‘(,)huana.land. liulawavo was en- 
lered and Lolxuigula 11, (xl, ajul it 
wiis while pursuing Inm that Allan 
VVilson a,n<l his simill force wt're 
Idlhxl, on the 8hanga,ni riv(‘r. Thc! 
Matabele were crushed, a.n(l tiuur 
country bc'cann’i in reality pint/ of' 
th(^ Lu’ritory unde'r the (La-rter-ed 
company. Scitthu’s (mtiixxxl tlu’; 
land and there wan a spcdl ol’ lever- 
ish activity in thweloping it. 

In March, I89G, the Ma,ta,lx‘lo 
ros(^ in rebellion, sei/ang the oppor- 
tunity olVered by the ,him(*Hon 
Raid. Tln^y lui.d legitimate gritw- 
anet^H, but their .sa-vago nud.luxks 
of warfai’Ci a danger to tlu‘ 

white community. I’liere \vu.n 
mueti lighting, but tln^ stiaiggU^ 
was ended after a meciting l)e- 
tween Rluxles and thei ehied's of 
th(^ tribe in the MatopfX) Hills in 
Sept. The (*ountry then scslthxl 
down as an intc‘gra.1 part of 
Rhodesia. #SV.« British H. Arri((a 
Go. ; lliho(h‘H, 0. d. ; Rhodesia, ; 
S. Afriiia. (JouftuM Tho Downfall 
of Lobengula, W. A. Wills ami 
L. T. (Jollingridgo, 189-1 ; The 
Matalxde Gaiupaign, R. S. Si. 
Baden- Rowell, 1897 ; Matalxde 
Journals of Robe-rt Molfat, ed. 

J. R. R. Wallis, 19-15. 

Matadi, Itiver port of tlu^ 

Belgian Congo. Situated 79 m, 
a,bov(^ tho mouth, it is tlu^ highest 
point to whiish oeean sieamslufjs 
can ascend tho Congo. It is eon- 
ne<ted with Lthipoldville by a, 
rly. of 255 m., and forms tlu^ 
(‘hief exporting and inpxx'ting 
(xmtre of the country. Tlui rly. 
has b(*<ui improved, and transport 
on the Congo and its tri butaries has 
been much aeeelorated. Matadi is 
in the province of Ijcopoldvillo. 

Matador (Bi)., killer). Highest 
rank among profesHional bull- 
lightei'B. Ho is the man who has 
the task of actually killing tho 
bull. to. Bull-Righting. 

Matagalpa. Dept, and town 
of Central Niisaragua. Bounded B. 
by tho river Matagalpa, tho <lept. 
is mostly mountainous and is inter- 
sected by the Rio Grande. Sugar, 


colhxx iuid tolxieco a,r(^ (udl.i vn,t(xl. 
IMutagalpii, tlu^ e;ipitid, stands in a, 
high mountain valley. Rojmlation 
(e,stima(i(Ml) 5(1,9(10, 

Mata Hari ( 1 879 1919). Dutch 
spy. l\kirga.r<'t C(M’i.i'iul Z(dle was 
born at L(xmwa.rd('n, Aug. 7, 
1879, and niiiri'it'd a, ea, plain of 
the Dutch (iolonia.I forei'S na-nuxl 
Mn.eL(‘od, iu 1895, Six' livixl with 
him in Java, until 1991, stiulietl 
thii ritualist.ie darnxss of tlu^ Hast, 
a,nd on* her r(diurn i,o Hurope 
adopf‘‘d Hx' na»ni‘ Ma.ta. Ha.ri (l<iy(^ 
of the Moi'uing, St.a,r ol’ tiu', Hven- 
ing), e.ultivating a, popuhir Ixdiel' 
Huit .slie had Ixxai Ixaai in Java,, 
wa„s a, half-easi, (g and luul tuxui 
a, tempt' da,iuxir. As a- da.iu'tM’ at 
the Muset^ (hdnu't, Ik'ii'is, in 191)5, 
she w'a,s an, itnin(xlia,i,(^ sneei'ss, 
and went on to ixx^ojue a vv(‘ll- 
known eoui'ti'saai. At the out- 
l)r('a,k of tlu^ Hii-st Gnxd, Wa,r lua* 
inlhamet^ ov('r Hreiu'li and (h'rman 
military n,nd diploma, ti(^ olUeinls 
was HU[>r('im‘ ; she betra,y<'.d s('ere(is 
t.o both sides until aiTcstcal by the 
h’’r(*ueh a.iitl c'xee.utt'd as a, spy, 
Oct. 15. 1919. 

Matamoros. T(nvn of Mexico 
in tilui Ktat(^ of 9’ania,idipa,s, It 
stands on tlu' S. baidi of Rio 
Craudi' and opposite Gu‘ (.own of 
lirownsvilhg T(3xa,H, II.S.A., laung 
a, eustoms jiort olAmtry to Mesxitxy. 
It is 812 IU. N. ol’ Ait'.xieo City, 
tho jouniciy taking 33 hours by 
train. It is on tho main inti'r- 
Am('riea,n highway. In the vicin- 
ity is u,n impoi'ta,nt <‘ott, on-growing 
region. Ca,tth\ cotton, hid(‘S, and 
maize a,r(^ also prodru*('d. R(,>i>u» 
lation ((vsiiinndaxl) 18,999. 

Matanzas. W(wt-e<'ntra,l prov, 
of ( hiba,. it. l)oi'd(M‘H liu'. Sla'ait of 
Idoidda, a,nd Inis a,n arc'a, of *1,25 1 ) 
Hcp m. Hilly in the N., wlxa’t^ tlu^ 

sur('aeei'(xudnvM 
^ 1,31 9 ft., it 
slopi'H to the 
S., vvlax’o tlu're 
aro Hwa.mpH. 
Suga,r, ba.un, li- 
as, (M,e..,a,r(' pro- 
duee<L AtMin 
3,259 H(i. m. ; 
pop. 11953) 
395,798. 

Matanzas, 

City of Cuba,, 
’'fho <!apil,a.l of 
the prov. of 
Ma,tanzu,H and 
the seiMind 
siNiport of the 
island, it lies 
at tlu^ luxul of 
Matanzas Bay, 
on t he N. coast, 



Matador in. the 
costume of the 
hull-ring 


63 m. by rly. H, 
of Havana, to 
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u’hicli it is also connected by the 
central highway. It has a well- 
sheltered but partly silted harbour 
and vessels lie in a roadstead and 
discharge by lighter. The town 
consists of three portions separated 
by the rivers San Juan and 
Yumuri, and among its larger 
buildings are 
the government 
building, theatre, 
casino, and 
lyceum. Matan 
zas has petroleum 
and sugar refi- 
neries, distilleries, 
rly. workshops, 
and manufactures 
of leather, boots 
and shoes, and 
cord, and its chief 
exports are sugar, 
rum, and molasses. The city was 
founded 1693. Pop. (19531 82,618. 

Matapan, Battle of Cape, 
Sea action of the Second Great 
W^ar, The victory of Cape Mata- 
pan, March 28, 1941, so named 
from the point of land nearest to 
the scene of action, was the fruit 
of skilful cooperation between 
ships and aircraft of the Royal 
Nav-y, In 39 months of war the 
Italian fleet never showed any 
disposition to risk a battle, though 
in material strength it was at all 
times superior to the British 
Mediterranean fleet. To force it to 
flght was the constant endeavour 
of the British c.-in-c., Admiral Sir 
Andrew Cunningham ; and at 
Matapan he did his utmost to 
bring about a general action. 

At noon on March 27, 1041, 
three Italian cruisers and four 
destroyers were sighted by air 
reconnaissance almost midway 
between the toe of Italy and the 
Peloponnesus, steering in a S.E. 
direction. In the hope of inter- 
cepting this force, the Mediter- 
ranean fleet sailed from Alexandria 
at dusk the same day, when there 
was least chance of its movements 
being reported to the enemy, 
Pour cruisers and four destroyers 
under the second-in-command, 
Yce- Admiral H. D. Fridharn- 
W'ippell, were ordered to rendez- 
vous next morning south of Gavd- 
ho.s, an islet lying to the south- 
ward of Crete. 

The battle fleet, comprising the 
battleships Warspite (Cunning- 
ham’s flagship), Barham (flagship 
of Rear-Admiral H. B, Rawlings), 
and Valiant, the aircraft carrier 
Formidable (flagship of Rear- 
Admiral D. W. Boyd), and eight 
destroyers, followed at the best 
speed of vvliich the three battle- 
ships were capable. 


One of the Formidable’s aircraft 
sighted the Italian squadron soon 
after dawn on March 28, about 
30 m. S. of Gavdhos, steering 
S.S.E. At 7.45 a.m. the Italians 
were in sight of Pridham-WippeU’s 
ships. To draw the enemy to- 
wards the battle fleet, he turned to 


the S.E., and for over an hour 
they followed the bait thu.s held 
out to them, though they did not 
get within gun range. Just before 
9 a.m. the enemy squadron re- 
versed its course and was in turn 
pursued by the British. Appar- 
ently the Italians were also trying 
to set a trap, for just before 11 
the big new battleship Vittorio 
Veneto appeared about 16 m. to 
the northward, and opened fire 
with her 1 5- in. guns on the British. 

Almost at the same moment the 
Vittorio Veneto was sighted by 
Albacore torpedo aircraft from the 
Formidable, which h.ad been or- 
dered to attack the Italian cruisers. 
They turned on the new target, 
and inllieted a hit which reduced 
the Vittorio Veneto’s speed by 50 
p.c. and caused her to turn away 
to the westward. 

As soon as the British cruisers 
had elfected a junction with the 
battle fleet, at 12.30 p.m., a 
second air striking force flow oil 
from the Formidable, and hit tlio 
Italian battleship with two more 
torpedoes. From this operation 
one of our aircraft was missing, 
the only loss siifl’ercd by tlui 
British fleet throughout the action. 
A second Italian force of liv(‘ 
cruisers, which had been sighted in 
the meantime, showed no sign of 
wishing to come closer, but made 
otr to the K.W. at 30 knots. Naval 
aircraft from Maleme, in Crete, 
carried out a third attack on the 
retreating Italian forces, and suc- 
ceeded in torpedoing and disabling 
the 10,000-ton cruiser Pola. To 
her aid went three other cruisers 
and some destroyers, while the rest 
of the Italian ships promptly 
proceeded homeward. 

At 10.25 p.iu. these lagging 
cruisers were sighted by the War- 
spitc. yearclilights were switched 



Matanzas, Cuba. The Plaza, with harbour beyond 


oil by the attendant destroyers, 
and the Warspite and Valiant 
simultaneously opened lire on tlie 
Fiume, of 10,(i0() tons ; she at once 
burst into flames. A second cruiser 
Wiis set cm lire by the Barham. All 
three battleships them coneenti'u- 
ted their lire on a third shi[). 
Enemy destroyerH which flred tor- 
[ledoes at the British battleshifis 
were also flred upon, and two werc‘ 
sunk. British desti'overs eom- 
pletcal the dostruetion of the threc^ 
sister eruisers Pin me, Pola, and 
Zara, which olTcavd litth^ resist- 
ance. In the Pola discipline aj)- 
peared to be non-existemt. This 
night battle was the first occa- 
sion on which ship- borne radar 
Nvas used in a major action. iSV.c: 
Mediterraiu^an ( Campaign. 

Mataro. Scuiport of Spain, 
20 m. N.E. of Barcelona and in 
that province. It has manufac- 
tures of linen and cott^on goods, 
soap, and chemhials, while win(‘ is 
produced in the iiciighbourliood. 
Pop. (1950) 31,(>-I2. 

Match (Ih,'. meche, from laU*. lavi. 
wick). Word eommoidy 
apiilied to a small ple'cci of wood, 
waxed thread, or other material, 
tipped with a siibstancij which 
can be ignited by friction and 
used to ignit(‘. other objects. 

The first form of match con- 
sisted of splints tij)pcd with {)otas- 
sium chlorate and sugar lu^ld to- 
gether by gum. Th(‘H(^ wwv ignid'd 
by tomdiing with concentrated sul- 
phuri(5 acid ca,rried in a, boith'. 
The lue.il'er match, invented in 
1S27, had a head of (ddorate ol 
potash and suliihuret of antimony, 
anil was ignited by drawing thi^ 
match head through a strip ol 
glass-papiu’. Tliat combination has 
been superseded by others, but all 
matches which can bo sti’uck on 
some rough surface have as their 
basic ingredients one substanci* 
rich ill oxygen and another which 
easily combines with oxygim, tlu^ 
reaction between tlu‘. two taking 
filacc witli the evolution of hi^at on 
the application of friction. Potas- 
sium chlojute and phosfihm'us are 
two e.Kamples. 

In the safety match, invented 
in the middle of the 19th century 
the phosphorus was separated from 
the composition on tlio match and 
transfcrriid to tilie fric.tion surface 
on the base. In many safety 
match(%s the head of the match is a 
mixture of potassium iddorato and 
antimony sulphide and the rub- 
bing surface on the box (‘ontains 
red phospborus. The use of yellow 
phosphorus for matehoa is now 
everywhere prohibited ; but s<‘s. 
(piisulphide of phosphiu'us, which 
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Match. Stages in manuSacture. 1. Veneer’ag irom log oi wood for match spliats. 2. Charging magazine with splints 
which are put through a machine for coating heads with composition. 3. Revolving drum for drying matches after 
heads have been coated. ■!. Another view of drying drum. 5. Matchbox-making machine. 6. Boxes of matches com- 
ing off the machine 

lights readily with a moderate 
amount of friction, is used on 
match heads that strike anywhere. 

Aspen and white pine arc the 
chief woods used in match nianu- 
lacture. The wood is cut into 
splints when green by special 
machinerv, the usual method con- 
sisting in slicing off a veneer of 
match thickness, which is after- 
wards cut into bands or ribbons 
the length of the match. These 
ribbons are sliced in layers into 
match sticks. The dried sticks are 
fed into dipping frame.s which 
hold several thousand, and dipped 
in the composition. Round 
mat<‘hes are cut by a machine with 
circular hollow cutters. Many 
matchmaking machines will cut 
nearly a million matches an hour. 

To lessen the risk of hre from 
burnt matches, the sticks are 
dipped in a fireproofing salt, which 
prevents smouldering. 

Book matches, a 20th century 
nnovation, are prepared by in- 
serting the cardboard, already cut 
to shape, in a frame, and dipping 
it first in paraffin wax, and then 
in a safety match composition 
When the dipped cardboard is dry 
enough, it is stitched into a card- 
hoard cover on which the friction 
surface has been mounted. 


The matchmaking industry is 
controlled by special laws in most 
countries, aiming at the abolition 
of the use of white phosphorus, 
e.g, the White Matches Prohibition 
Act, 1908, in Great Britain. 

Match Duty. Tax on the con- 
sumption of matches. In theUnited 
Kingdom customs and excise du- 
ties were imposed on matches by 
the Finance Act of 1916 at the rate 
of 5s. or 3s. 4d. per 10,000 matches, 
the former being when they were 
80 or less in a box, and the latter 
when that number was exceeded. 
In addition, match manufacturers 
pay £1 a year for a licence. A pre- 
vious attempt to introduce a tax of 
this kind had been made in the 
budget proposals for 1871-72. 
Robert Lowe, afterwards Lord 
Sherbrooke, introduced it with the 
jesting motto, lUx luce hicelluiu 
from light a little gain. The match 
manufacturers of London organ- 


ized a procession of workers, 
chiefly women, to Westminster by 
way of protest, which caused the 
withdrawal of the proposed tax. 
In the U.S.A. the use of white 
phosphorus was checked by a 
heavy tax on matches' made 
thereof. In France the making of 
matches is a state monopoly. 

Matchlock. Hand gun in which 
the charge is fired by the appli- 
cation of a smouldering match to 
the touch-hole by a mechanical de- 
vice actuated by moving a lever. 
The first hand guns, which came 
into use early in the 15th century, 
like the larger weapons, consisted 
of a simple iron or brass tube with 
a touch -hole on the top, the charge 
being fired by the application of a 
piece of smouldering, loose-spun 
cotton, or hemp cord, which had 
been soaked in a strong solution 
of saltpetre, and was called the 
match, Later, the touch- hole was 
- moved to the aide of the 
barrel and a flash -pan 
providcfl, the latter oc- 
casionally being fitted 
with a pivoted cover. 
To speed up firing, 
in some of the later 
weapons a roll of burn- 
ing slow match was 
carried on the barrel, at 



Matcaiock. liiaciy JLUta century type. A piece oi 
smouldering match was carried on the barrel to 
ignite the match on the serpentine (or curved 
lever) when a shot was about to be fired 
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which the yarn in the serpentine 
could be ignited just before it was 
desired to fire a shot. The match- 
lock was inrcnted about 1460. In 
its earliest form it consisted of a 
serpentine (a curved lever) pivoted 
in a hole in the stock, which 
carried the burning match, and so 
balanced that the match was held 
away from the touch- hole until 
the end of the lever under the 
stock was pressed, when the glow- 
ing match was pushed into the 
hashpan and the charge fired. 
Matchlocks are still used by various 
tribes in iVsia and in N. Africa. 
See Flintlock ; Gun ; Musket. 

Mate. Literally a companion or 
equal. The word is sometimes used 
for a husband or wife. It is also 
used colloquially bj^’ workmen for 
those who work with them. 

In the British navy, the rank 
of mate was held until 1861 by 
officers immediately junior to 
lieutenants, but in that year tiie 
rank of sub-lieutenant was substi- 
tuted for it. In 1913 the title was 
again revived. With the double 
object of meeting the sliorta'ie in 
junior officers and of encouraging 
merit among the younger warrant 
officers and the potty officers and 
men of the fleet, the Admiralty 
directed that a number — originally 
fixed at 100 — of the best of these 
should be selected for appoint- 
ment as mates (ranking with sub- 
lieutenants), who would be ad- 
vanced to the rank of lieutenant 
after two years or longer, according 
to their abilities. The rank was 
abollshefl in 19:22. In the merchant 
service a mate is relatively a much 
more important officer, the first 
mate, or first officer, of a ship, 
ranking next after the captain. 

Mate OE Paeaguay Tea. Dried 
and po^ffiered leaves of Ilex para- 
guaijensi.'^^ infused and sweetened 
with sugar. It is sucked up through 
a special tube which strains ofl 
the leaf particles, is aromatic and 
somewhat bitter, and has refresh- 
ing and restorative offecta. Large 
quantities are consumed in Ar- 
gentina and Brazil. I. paragump 
ensia is a tree allied to the holly 
Ilex aquifoUuyn. 

Mateotti, Giacomo (1885- 
1924). Italian politician. Leader 
of the Socialist L’nitario party in 
the parliament which assembled in 
1924, he made a speech in the 
chamber charging the fascist party 
with terrorism and trickery in the 
conduct of the elections. Shortly 
afterwards, on June 10, he was 
abducted, many believed at the 
instigation of Mussolini, and his 
body, stabbed to death, was found 
three day.s later buried in a lonely 


spot 12 m. from Rome. Fascist 
leaders were accused of complicity, 
and four of them — Marinelli, ad- 
ministrative secretary of the 
part}' ; Filipelli, editor of the 
Corriere Italiano; Rossi, head of 
the official press bureau; and 
Naldi, editor of the Niiovo Paese 
— were arrested, together with 
others accused of the actual 
murder. Tried at Chieti, some of 
the accused were found guilty of 
unpremeditated accidental homi- 
cide, and sentenced to short terms 
of imprisonment ; their associates 
were released. The horror caused 
by this political assassination 
threatened for a time to cause the 
overthrow of the fascist govt. 

After the fail of the fascist 
regime the accused men, only 
four of whom were in court, tli(‘ 
others being tried in their abscnc'e. 
were brought to trial a second 
time; and in April, 1947, Dumini 
Poveromo, and the absent Viola 
were sentenced to 30 years’ im- 
prisonment. Rossi and Giunta, 
with others who were absent, were 
acquitted. 

Matera. City of Italy, capital 
of Matera prov. It is 42 rn. E. of 
Potenza, and contains the cathed- 
ra] of the arch bishopric of Acerenza 
and Matera. At Monte Scaglioso, 
near by, are stone quarries and 
troglodyte caverns, still inhabited, 
and caves with 13th-century wall 
paintings. Pop. (1951)302139. 


Materialism. Theory that re- 
gards matter as the prime cause 
of everything, even of mental 



Mate. Gourds, ior holding the 
liquid tea, and bombillas through 
which it is sipped. Top, le£t, the 
leaves of the plant 

consciousness. Materialism differs 
from hylozoisra {q,v,\ which is 
essentially a kind of pantheism not 
incompatible with religion, in that 
it leads, if carried to its logical ex- 
treme, to atheism and the most 
selfish ffiirra of eudaemonism. 


According to the materialists 
all knowledge has its origin in sen- 
sation, merely consisting of trans- 
formed sensations ; intc'Ihu'tual life 
is nothing but the result of mechan- 
ical combinations and interactions 
of matter. The soul itself is only 
a phenomenon of tlu^ brain ; when 
the latter p(‘rish(\s, th(‘ soul perishes 
with it. Everything in the world 
takes place a('conling to certain 
fi.ved, unalterable laws. There is 
no room for a God as Creator, or 
as a su [)ernatural being eapablo 
of arresting oi- alUu'ing the course 
of nature. On the otluu’ hand, it 
should be remembered that we do 
not really know inatt(u' as it is, but 
only as it appears to us in tln^ form 
of extm'iial pluuionuma ; again, 
materialism is not capa.ble of ex- 
plaining the origin of mental 
processes from juiittcu*, since the 
combi tuition atul int(u‘a(>tion of 
tnateria.1 elenumlis can produ(‘o 
only miit,(U-ial, iiotspirilauil, results. 
See. Free-thoughti ; Tludsm. 

Materia Medica. Ih'iiish medi- 
ciil publication. Produced by the 
British Mialieal Association, it first 
appeared in 18.52 and (hails with 
that branch ol’ tmalical seieneo 
which treats of drugs, tluur prop- 
erties, doses, and ustas, aaid their 
action on the body. 

Maternity Benefit. Name 
given ill Great Ihil-ain to money 
payahh^ by the static to the wile 
of an insured man, or to an in- 
sured wonuin, on tlui birth of a 
eliild. Such benefit is a nsmil 
ftaiture of sta-tc* iusunuiee systems. 

In (Ireat Bi'itain a maternity 
of 30 h. was introduced 
luuhsr the National Insnrauee Act 
of 19U and was raistal to £2 in 
1926 ; if a man and his wif(( were 
both insured, double Ijcuefib was 
payable. IJiuhu’ the National 
Insunincio Act, 191(}, lieuielLt from 
July I, 1948, was raised to a 
maternity grant of .£1 on the birth 
of a child, with in addition 36s. 
a, weelc for 13 weeks to a mother 
gainfully oeeupiod, provhhal she 
gave up work for that period, 
attendant’s allowance of £l a week 
for 4 weeks being granted to a 
mother not (inalified for full 
benefits. Ratos of paymeiio were 
revised from time to time. 

Mathematics (Or. malhema, 
learning). The science of number 
and apace and of all their relations. 
Some writers distinguish between 
mathenwiticfl, the methods used to 
discover certain truths, and Mathe- 
matic58, the truths or relations 
diseoverod, 

Mathematics is a unity, but 
for convenience in presentation 
it is usually subdivided into pure 
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mathematics and applied mathe- 
matics. The former may be 
divided into arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, calciihis, 
etc. ; or it may be divided into 
geometry, the study of space and 
of spatial relations, and analysis, 
which includes arithmetic and 
algebra and deals with numbers, 
the relations between numbers, 
and the operations performed. In 
practice, however, the distinction 
between geometry and analysis 
is not clear-cut. Applied mathe- 
matics comprises the methods 
adopted to solve problems of 
mechanics (statics and dynamics) 
and other aspects of natural 
science and, more recently, 
problems of social science and 
technology. 

The range of applied mathe- 
matics is as extensive as science 
itself, for research into, say, the 
relative value of artiHiual fertilisers 
no less than research into the 
structure of the atom uses mathe- 
matical teehniqu(‘H. 

An Ancient Science 

Mathematics, like most other 
sciences, has developed through 
the operation of two causes, 
human wonder and curiosity and 
human need, the desire to find 
out and the desire to learn how 
to do something. The earliest 
known civilizations had some 
method of counting and of record- 
ing possessions. Cicometry (liter- 
ally, measurement of the land) 
seems to have begun through the 
need of the Egyiitians to restore 
the boundaries of land after the 
Nile inundations, and in the need 
of accurate measurement of size 
and direction in the building and 
orientation of the pyramids. The 
ancient Greeks, although freely 
using the knowledge gained from 
the Egyptians, developed geo- 
metry principally as an intellectual 
exercise. It speaks much for their 
work that parts of the elements 
of Euclid (330-275 n.c.) remained 
the English schoolboy’s usual 
introduction to geometry until the 
20th century. Pythagoras ((*.550 
500), Eudoxus (408-355), Emdid, 
and Apollonius (260-200) contri- 
buted to the foundation of mathe- 
matics. Archimedes (287-212) has 
been ranked with Newton and 
Gauss for his mathematical dis- 
coveries. 

The Greeks, however, lacked 
the advantage of the greatest 
mathematical invention, the use 
of the zero and decimal notation. 
This seems to be of Hindu or 
Arabic origin, as are the be- 
ginnings of algebra, introduced 
into Italy in the 13th century. 


Descartes (1596-1650 )considerably 
improved its notation and 
methods ; but he is principally 
remembered as the great origin- 
ator of analytical or co-ordinate 
geometry, which applied algebraic 
methods to georrietrical problems, 
and revolutionised mathematical 
conceptions and processes. A 
eenturv later, Isaac Newton and 
Leibniz sheared the honour of 
introrlueiiig the calculus, a tool 
of immense power, particularly 
in the application of mathematics 
to the problems of natural science, 
an activity in which Newton 
himself excelled. 

The rich territory thus opened 
up through analytical geometry 
and the calculus has since yielded 
an abundant harvest through the 
discoveries of Gauss, Lagrange, 
Laplace, Poncelet, Hamilton, 
Abel, Weierstrass, Riemann, Can- 
tor, Einstein, and many other 
giants, so that mathematics has not 
onU'^ revealed characteristics of 
the, universe that would otherwise 
have remained hidden, but has 
provided investigators in ev’cry 
held with precision instruments 
far beyond the wildest dreams of 
the great Galileo. 

It is no longer possible for any 
individual to .see the limits either 
of mathematics or of mathe- 
matical methods. But it is not 
dillieult even for the mediocre 
mathematician to agree with 
Bertrand P^ussell, “ Mathematics, 
rightly viewed, possesses not only 
truth but supreme beauty . . . 
capable, of a stern perfection such 
as only the greatest art can show.” 
iS'ce Aroluniedes ; Gauss ; New- 
ton, etc. ; Algebra ; Arithmetic ; 
Calculus; Trigonometry, etc.; con- 
siiU also Introduction to Mathe- 
matics, A, N. Whitehead, 191 1 ; 
Short Account of the History of 
Mathematics, W. W. R. Ball, 5th 
ed., 1912; Mathematics for the 
Million, L. Hogben, 1937. 

b:. Watson 

Mather, Cotton (1663-1728). 
American^ Colonial divine. One of 
a famous Puritan family, and 
grandson on his mother’s side 
of John Cotton (1585-1652), he 
was born at Boston, Mass., Eeb. 
12, 1663. At Harvard he took 
his B.A. degree at 15, and becom- 
ing with his father. Increase 
Mather, co-pastor of the North 
Church in 1684, remained associ- 
ated with it until his death. A 
notable linguist, he published 
some 400 works, notably Magnalia 
Cliristi, or Ecclesiastical History of 
New England, 7 vola., 1702, new 
ed., 2 vols., 1853 ; and left volu- 
minous M88., including a treati.se 


on medicine and a Scripture com 
mentary in 6 vols. 

Eminent as preacher, pastor, and 
philanthropist, a genius of ciiriousl v 
complex character, partly sainb 
and partly fanatic — he inaugurated 
trials for witchcraft — he was thrice 
married, the third time unhappily, 
and, suffering through the disso- 
lute character of his son Increase, 
met death, Feb. 13, 1728, with the 
words. My last enemy is come ; I 
would say, ray best friend. Consult 
Lives, B. Wendell, 1891 ; A. B. 
Marvin, 1892. 

Mather, Increase (1639-1723). 
American Colonial divine. Born 
at Dorchester, Mass., June 21, 
1639, he was the youngest son of 
Richard Mather (1596-1669), who, 
suspended for nonconformity, left 
Lancashire in 1635. Educated at 
Harvarrl and Trinity C ollege, 
Dublin, Increase became a 
])reacher in Devon and Guernsey, 
imt refusing to conform at the 
Restoration, went to Boston, 
where he was ordained pastor of 
the North Church, June 6, 1664. 
He retained this office until 'his 
tleath, Aug, 23, 1723, and was 
also president of Harvard, 1685- 
1701. In 1662 he married Maria, 
daughter of John Cotton, by 
whom he had three sons and 
seven daughters. Noted for his 
love of learning and Puritan zeal, 
he secured an enlarged charter for 
Massachusetts from William III. 

Mathew, Theobald (1790- 
1856), Irish temperance advocate. 
Born at Thornastown, near Cashel, 

Oct. 10, 1790, 
he studied at 
M a y n 0 0 1 h , 
entered the 
order of S. 
Ii’rancis, was 
ordained in 
1814, and 
given charge 
of a little 
chapel in a 
poor part of 
Cork. He lab- 
oured to secure education for the 
poverty-stricken people, and then 
in 1838 began to exercise his re- 
markable magnetic inlluence in the 
cause of total abstinence. At one 
time his followers are said to have 
numbered nearly half the adult 
population of Ireland, and his acti- 
vities were reflected in a fall of 40 
p.e. in the revenue from Irish spirits 
and in a great decrease in crime. 
Father Mathew visited London in 
1843 and America in 1849, drawing 
crowds of converts to total absti- 
nence. He died at Queenstown 
(Cobh), Dec. 8, 1856. There is a 
memoir by J. E. Maguire, 1863. 



Theobald Mathew. 
Irish temperance 
advocate 
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Matliews, Citvrles (177(5- 
18:}-)). British comedian. Born in 
Ijondon. June 2S, 1776, the son of 

, a bookseller, he 
u'as educated 
at Merchant 
Taylors’, and 
was engaged 
by the 7’heatre 
Royal, Dublin, 
in 1794, com- 
ing to London 
in 1803. Among 
the parts he 
played w a s 
that of 8!ir Fretful Plagiary in 
The Critic, a performance which 
Leigh Hunt regarded as perfect. 
Mathew^s's greatest success, how- 
ever, was in the role of entertainer, 


Charles Mathews, 
British comedian 


in which capacity he became im- 
mensely popular on both sides of 
the Atlantic. He died at Plymouth, 
June 28, 1835. 


Mathews, Sra Ciiarles (1860- 
1020). British lawyer. Born in New 
York, Oct. 16, 1850, he was edu- 
cated at Eton. 

He was called 
to the bar at 
the Middle 
Temple, 1872, 
and rapidly 
built up a large 
practice in 
criminal casra. 

Eloquence and 
power of cross- 
examination in 
many famous cases, including the 
Penge mystery, the trial of Lainson 
for murder, and the Mignonette 
case, brought him into prominence. 
In 1885 he was made a revising 
barrister, and in 1888 senior coun- 
sel to the treasury at the Old 
Bailey, in w'hicli capacity he took 
part in nearly all the celebrated 
criminal trials for some years. In 
1907 he was knighted, in 1917 made 
a baronet. He was director ol 
public prosecution.s from 1908 
until his death, June 6, 1920. 

Mathura. See Muttra. 

Matico. Dried leaves of a 
species of pepper, Piper angusli- 
folium, belonging to the family 
Piperaceae. Native to Brazil and 
Bolivia, it is used in medicine as a 
styptic. An infusion or tincture 
forms an agreeable tonic and stim- 
ulant, its astringent properties 
being especialh useful in catarrh 
of the bladder in aged patients. 

Matilda fd. 1083). Queen of 
William the Conqueror. A daugh- 
ter of Baldwin, count of Flanders, 
and a descendant of Alfred the 
Great, she married the duke of Nor- 
mandy in 1053. Pope Leo IX had 
previously forbidden the mar- 
riage on the ground that the parties 



Sir G. Mathews, 
British lawyer 

Russell 


were related, but the exact rela- 
tionship, if any, ha.s never been 
decided, and many stories, mostly 
fictitious, have been told about 
the supposed nnpedimeut. Pope 
Nicola.s 11 filially granted a dis- 
pensation in 10.“)9. Matilda ruled 
Normandy (luring her husbanir.s 
absence in England, and was 
crowned queen of England at 
Westminster in lOfiS. She sfient 
much time in Normandy, where 
she died Nov. 3, 1083, and she 
was biiri(Rl in the ehurch she built 
at Caen. 


if I 



Matilda on Maitd (1 102- (57). 
Queen of England and emjirc.ss. 
Daughter of Henry I of England, 
she married 
the einjioror 
Henry \’ ((/.r.) 
ill 1114. On 
the death of 
her husband in 
1125 she re- 
turned to Eng- 
land and, being 
the ouly^ sur- 

ei vilify eliilfl of Matilda, 

vmg cm 1(1 ot England 

kl enry, w a s 

proclaimed heiress to the throne. 
In 1129 she married Geoffrey of 
Anjou, a step whi('h enmted dis- 
content among.st the nohh's, so 
that, upon her father’s death in 
1 135, Stephen was able to aeiz(‘ the 
crown without opposition. Matilda, 
who had been with lier husband in 
France, landed in England in 1 139, 
and, assisted by Robert, earl of 
Gloucester, defeated Stephen at 
Jjiiicoln, 1141, and was erowiKnl in 
London. The country was, how- 
ever, in a state of civil war, and 
finding it impo.sHil)le to make her 
claim effective Matilda retunuHl to 
Normandy, leaving her son, aft(u‘- 
wards King H(mry 11, to establish 
his claim to the crown. She died 
Sept. 10, 1167. *S’ee Stephen. 
Matilda {1046-1115). Italian 


countess, known as tlic Gn^at 
Gountess. Daughter of Boniface 1 1, 
count of Tuscany, she married in 
1070 Godfrey V, duke of Lorraine, 
who died in 1076. On his dcunise 
Matilda joined the papal party 
against the emperors, and in 107*7 
Henry IV of Germany tendered 
his submission to Gregory VU at 
her castle of Canossa. Sim steadily 
supported the pope, and fought 
unaided against the emperor. In 
1089 she married Wclf, duke of 
Bavaria, at the time only 1 8 years 
of age, but this marriage was dis- 
solved in 1095, and on her death, 
July 24, 1115, the whole of her 


vast estates, including Tuscany, 
Modena, Reggio, Brescia, Mantu'a, 
and Ferrara, were claimed by the 
Holy See in virtue of a grant made 


by Matilda in 1077 and nMuniaal in 

1 102, Srr (h'l'gory \4 I , 

Matilda Tanlc. An armoured 
v(9ii('lc used in the S('cond (hxait 
\\7ir by th(^. BritiMh army. Popu- 
larly known in army as tlu' 
Wallizing Matilda, it w('nt into 
st'rvice early in 1912, and was 
used will) infanij'y for attacks on 
jirepared posiitons. Tlu' vitiiele 
w(‘ighed 28 tons and had a maxi- 
mum spiHMl of 1(5 m.ii.b. It was 
armed with om^ 2-pr. and oiu' B(*sa 
gun m()unl(al in a tiurnd. 

Matin, Lh ( Ki*. tin* morning). 
Eiameh daily nt‘wspa|)('r. f’omuhMl 
in ISSI l)y an Anuu'iean. A. G. 
Edwards, from 1900 it. was owned 
by the k’rimeh linaiieiiu’ Bunlan- 
Varilla. Bourgcaiis and nationalist, 
in ton(\ it bad a. (‘ireulat.ion up to 

2 millions, a ludAvork of eor- 

respoiifh'nt.s abroad, and (‘onsidc'r- 
able inllui'nia^. It was abolislu^d 
by th(' Nazis in 1910, but rc'vivial 
uiKhu* new I'ditioriat and busim\ss 
iminagmnent. after tdie lilx'rat ion of 
kh^anee. 

Matins <m Mattins (liat. mfilu- 
belonging to Die morning). 
AiU‘i(Mil name for (‘arly morning 
]>ray(‘rs. In ttie English Prayer 
Book of 1549 th(‘. s(M'vie(‘ of morn- 
ing jirayer was ealk'd matins ; the 
words morning prnyiu’ w(‘r(‘ sub- 
stitidod in 1552, bu*t the old word 
is retaiiKMl in tlie ta.bk\s of propiu' 
lessons and proper psalms, '■phe 
existing serviee is formed from 
the anchud- scu’viea's for matins, 
lauds, and iirime. Tlu' hour of 
matins has varied. Early (uistom 
favoured a time lad'ore daybreak ; 
laUu‘, (5 or 7 a.m. was usual ; and 
ill 17 M th(' serviiu'i was first liekl on 
Sundays in lamdon at 1 1 a..m. See 
Canonical llours. 

Matisse, Hkniu (18(5!) lOoii. 
Ereneli painter. A native oj‘ L(‘ 
Garimu, J)ee. 31, 18(59, lu^ wiuit to 
Paris in 1892 to (iompkdic^ bis train- 
ing as a barriHti(s‘, but, abandoning 
the law, studiisl at the Ikuiux- 
Arts undcir Monsiu. Aftm' ex))eri- 
menting with impriNSsionism, be 
Ikhuuuo a leading immdau' of the 
revolutionary Fauves, disfiaring 
tihat li(^ ainusl at ib<' utmost, simpli- 
fication. Primarily that of a de- 
signer and decorator, his style was 
cluiraeterised by large, Hat. areas 
of pure colour, and bis a.bstrae- 
tions, with distortion of the person 
in the manner of El (d'ce.o, repre- 
sent the lioight of Ids mri'IIectiial 
eoneejition of form. By painting 
what his eye immcdiatidy saw, 
Matisse achioved an integral vision 
that had a profound elfoct upon 
contemimrary artists, notably 
Derain Infhumeed by negro 

art, he paintiMl portraits, land- 
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Matisse. A still-li£e painting by Henri Matisse ; it was 
exhibited at the 3?aris Salon in 1944 

Photo, Maic Vavx 


scapes, still life, and interiors. A 
brilliant lithographer, he illus- 
trated Mallarrue’s Poesies. He is 
represented in the leading Euro- 
pean and American galleries ; Oda- 
lisciuc and Le Buffet, are in the 
Luxembourg, Paris. Matisse died 
at his home at Nice, Nov. 3, 19o4. 
Con,^Hll A .Study, It. Fry> 1930. 

Matlock. Name of several ad- 
jacent places in Derbyshire, Eng- 
land, comprising an urban district. 
Matlock is a market town and 
parish, standing on the Derwent. 
It is 17 m. N. of Derby, on the A6 
road, and has a rly. station. Its 
chief industries are making and 
bleaching cotton, Hour and colour 
mills, and quarrying limestone. 
Market days, Tues. and Fri. 

Matlock Bath, a mile S., has 
thermal springs first used in 1698 
for gout, etc., and hydropathy was 
long practised thor(‘. 

The Matlocks are famed for theii 
beautiful surroundings, which in- 
clude High Tor 
and other rocks 
along the Der- 
went, and stalac- 
tite caverns vis- 
ited by thousands 
every year. Pop. 

(Um) 17,770. 

M a t o p p o 
Bills. Range of 
hills in S. Rhode- 
sia about 18 m. 

S.E. of Bulawayo. 

The district is 
about 100 m. 
long, its greatest 
breadth being :25 


m., and covers an 
area of 1,040 sq, 
m. It is a wild 
region, in parts 
almost inaoces.s- 
ible, but crossed 
by fertile valleys. 
The grave of Cecil 
Rhodes is situa- 
te d on The 
World’s \Tew, in 
a national park 
which contains a 
small preserve for 
African game 
and the Matoppo 
Dam built to 
irrigate the sur- 
rounding coun- 
try. The ceme- 
tery was conse- 
crated by Rhode.^ 
to those who de- 
served well of 
their country, 
and contains the 
remains of Major 
Allan Wilson and 
Sir iStarr Jameson. 
The hills proved impregnable when 
hchl by the Matabele during the 
rebellion of 1896-97. 

Matriarchy (Lat. 
water, mother; Gr.arc/jc, 
rule). Form of social 
organization under 
which personal rights, 
duties, and restrictions 
are detennined from 
the maternal side. fSocial 
anthropologists tend to 
pi'efer the alternative 
term “ mother-right.” 

It is threefold in form — 
matrilineal, in which 
descent and inheritance 
are reckoned along the 
mother’s line ; matri- 
loeal, in which the wife 
resides with her own people, the 
husband being an occasional or 
permanent guest ; and matri- 
potestal, in which child control 
and choice of mate rest with the 
mother and her people, often with 


her brother as head of the family. 
In aboriginal America mother- 
right in its three-folfl form is pre- 
sent among the Seri and the 
Pueblo Indians at opposite ends 
of primitive culture. The theory 
of a primeval promiscuity W'hich 
passed into matriarchy, and this 
into patriarchy, lacks support. See 
Faniilv. 

II.. 

Matriculatioii (Lat. matricida, 
public register). Process of admit- 
tance to the membership of a 
university or college. In any 
university admittance is condi- 
tional on evidence that the student 
has attained prescribed standards 
in a number of specified subjects, 
either in the examination for the 
general certificate of education, 
conducted at his school, or at an 
examination conducted by the 
university. The subjects demand- 
ed comprise English and four or 
five other subjects, including a 
foreign language, and mathematics 
or an approved science, and at 
Oxford and Cambridge Latin or 
Greek. Until 1951 the Ijondon 
matricnlation examination was 
taken by hundreds of students 
merely as a certification of 


general education. The matric- 
ulation examination at Oxford is 
called Responsions ; at Cambridge 
the Previous examination or 
“ little-go.” See University. 

Matrimonial Causes Acts . 
Acts o£ parliament regulating 
proceedings between husband and 
wife relating to their marriage. 
That of 1857 removed matri- 
monial causes from the j urisdiction 
of the ecclesiastical courts and set 
up a new eourt for divorce and 
matrimonial causes. For the first 
time it gave a court power to grant 
divorce, which formerly was posi- 
sible only by Act of parliament. 
After further changes had been 
made in the law of divorce, the 
Matrimonial Causes Act of 1937 
widely extended the ground for 
divorce and nullity. An Act ot 
1950 consolidated divorce law. 



Matlock, Derbyshire. Matlock Bath, in the wooded 
dale watered by the river Derwent 



Matoppo Hills, Mataheleland. Grave of Cecil Rhodes ; 
in the background is the memorial to the British who 
fell fighting against the Matabele, Dec. 4, 1893 
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Matris (Lat., womb). Word 
used in several senses. (1) The 
material of a mould in which an 
object is shaped or formed. (2) 
In geology, the material in which 
a different substance, e.g, a iossil 
or diamond, is embedded. (3) 
In concrete, the hydraulic lime 
or cement, combined with water, 
which binds the sand, atone, etc., 
with which it is mixed, and 
which is termed the aggregate. 
(4) In typefounding, a metal 
mould for casting type. (5) In 
electrotyping and stereotyping, a 
dong or mould, usually of papier- 
mache, which contains the im- 
pression of a page of type, and 
from which plates are cast for 
printing. (6) In a linotype machine, 
a brass plate with an intaglio 
of the letter it is to produce in 
relief. (7) In metallography, the 
ground mass or last-freezing con- 
stituent in which other con- 
stituents appear embedded. (8) 
In powder metallurgy, that 
metallic ^constituent of a powder 
mixture which has the lower 
melting point and melts during 
sintering. See Electrotyping . 
Linotype ; Printing, 

Matron (Lat. ‘matrona, married 
woman). Term of Roman origin, 
used at first tor a married woman 
of unblemished character. This 
idea has persisted, but the word 
now refers chiefly to a mature 
woman, not necessarily married, 
who is the head of a hospital or 
orphanage, and to one who has 
charge of the domestic arrange- 
ments of a school or college. 
There is a matron-in-chief direct- 
ing Queen Alexandra’s Imperial 
Military Nursing 
Ser-vrice, who is 
attached to the 
department of the 
adjutant - general 
at the War office. 

Queen Alexan - 
dra’s Royal Navy 
Nursing Service is 
controlled by a 
m'atron-in-chief at 
the Admiralty. A 
Jury of “■ matrons 
or other discreet 
women ” was 
formerly empan- 
elled if a woman 
found guilty of a 
capital offence 
pleaded she was 
pregnant and 
asked for execu- 
tion to be post- 
poned on that ac- 
count. These juries 
were abolished in 
1931. and the 


pregnancy of a woman in such cir- 
cumstances is now decided by the 
jury which tried her. If found 
pregnant, she cannot be sentenced 
to death. 

Matronalia. In ancient Rome, 
festival celebrated by married 
women in honour of Juno on March 
I . Crowmed with flowers, they 
went in procession to the temple of 
Juno Lucina on the Esqniline, and 
offered up prayers for the happi- 
ness of married life. 

Matsoth ouMazzot (Heb., sing, 
mazza). Jewish unleavened bread. 
This word is derived from mat- 
sets or matsah, pressed, because the 
bread is as though pressed to- 
gether ; or from an Arabic word 
meaning pure and sincere, imply- 
ing that the bread is made from 
pure flour and water with no 
admixture. Eaten at the Feast of 
the Passover with the paschal 
lamb, it is baked in large, very 
thin pieces. Matso, matsa, inotza 
are popular forms of the word. 

Matsue. Town of Japan, in 
Honshu It is in the S.W. of the 
island, near the W coast, on a 
narrow strip of land between Lake 
Sliiiiji-Ko and a sea lagoon, on 
the banka of a river which 
connects these sheets of water. 
Raw silk, ginseng, lacquer, and 
pottery are the chief products. 
Fop. 38,000. 

Matsumoto. Town of Japan, 
in Honshu. It is situated on 
the Central rjy, 115 m. W.N.W. 
of Tokyo, and is a tourist centre 
for the “ Northern Alps of 
Japan," which lie VV. of the town. 
There is a trade in raw silk. 
Pop. 36,000. 



Matsys. A Money-changer and hi? Wile, painted by 
Quinten Matsys in 1618, and now in the Louvre. Paris 


Matsuoka, Yosuke (1880- 
194(5). Japanese diplomatist. He 
was born at Yamagiichi-ken, and 
educated at Oregon university, 
U.S.A., where he became con- 
verted to Gliristianity. After 15 
years in the Japanese diplomatic 
service he was appointed secre- 
tary to the premier in 1918. 
Matsooka was Japanese delegate 
to the League of Nations, and 
became foreign minister in 1940, 
The next year he signed a non- 
aggrcssion pact with Russia and 
alined Japan more closely with 
the Rome-Berlin axis. Ho went 
out of olHce ill July, when the 
Konoye cabinet was reshu filed. 
On Jan. 23, 194(5, ho was arrested 
in Tokyo as a war criminal, and 
be died in hospital on Juno 27. 

Matsushima. Group of islets 
of Japan on the E. coast of Hon- 
shu. Matsushima Bay is a small 
section of Sendai Hay, from which 
it is He])arate(l by the archi- 
pelago. The scenic beauties of the 
pineclad group, wdiieh inchuh's 
over 800 islands, make it one of the 
show places of Japan. It is 
reached from Tokyo liy the E. 
coast rly. to Shiogama. Miyako- 
jima and SabuHa,wa are the only 
inhabited islets. Matsushima 
village occu})icH almost the middle 
of the curved coast of the bay. 

Matsuyama. 'Pown of Japan, 
in Shikoku, connected by light rly. 
with Mitsu, its port, 4’m. to the 
N.E. on tlie E. coast of the Inland 


Sea. Pop. LS.OOO, 

Matsya (Skt. fish). Name of a 
short-lived union of four Indian 
states — Alwar, Bliaratpur, Dhol- 
pur, and Karaiili-— which was 
formed March 17, 1948, the maha- 


rajah of Dholpur being president. 
The states were integrated with 
Rajasthan (g.v.) on May 15, 1949. 

Matsys OR MaH.SYS, QorNTO 
(14()6-ir)30). Fbmiish painter. 
IJorn at Antwerp or at Louvain, 
he was a pupil 
of either Al- 
brecht Bouts 
or 8chongauer, 
bub the main 
early influence 
was that of 
Dicrick Bouts. 

The cliief pic- 
tures of his 
early period 
are Madonna 
and Child 
(Brussels), S. Christopher, and 
Vrirgin at Prayer (Antwerp). 
The painting,, Our Lady of the 
Seven Sorrows, at Brussels, la 
assigned to Matsys, and is sup- 
posed to be the large painting 
made for the Hall of the Guild 



Quinten Matsys, 
Flemish painter 

IStchltK} by L. OirUn 
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in 1505. The Crucifixion, in the 
National Gallery, London, is one 
of many Calvary pictures painted 
about that date. Of his later 
works The Magdalen and Ma- 
donna Enthroned are noteworthy, 
His portraits are remarkable. He 
painted genre pictures in a satirical 
vein, e.g. a Money-changer and 
his Wife, 1518 (Louvre). He died 
at Antwerp. 

Mattawa. Town and river of 
Canada, in Nipissing dist., On- 
tario. The river is 50 tn. long and 
flows into the Ottawa river at the 
town, which is on the C.P.R., and 
is a centre for lumberers, trappers, 
and sportsmen. Near the town 
are large deposits of mica. The 
river forms part of an historic 
trade route in Upper Ontario. 
Champlain in 1615 went up the 
Ottawa and the Mattawa to Lake 
Nipissing, and his route was 
generally followed until the ad- 
vent of the rlys. 

Matte. Term used in metallurgy 
to describe one of the inter- 
mediate products of smelting an 
ore containing sulphides. Forma- 
tion of a matte implies concentrat- 
ing the valuable part of the ore 
into a readily fusible and easily 
handled mass. It depends on the 
ability of the various sulphides 
to mix perfectly with iron sulphide. 
This intimate mixture is heavier 
than the slags formed, but lighter 
than the metal, which will tlierc- 
tore settle to the bottom of a 
furnace, leaving the matte sand- 
wiched. Mattes dissolve gold, 
silver, and the platinum metals, 
and so not only collect the base 
metals, but also concentrate the 
precious metals away from the 
gangue Copper ores con- 

taining sulphides are smelted in a 
reverberatory furnace to produce 
matte, which is subsequently 
blown in a converter to copper 
sulphide, the iron being removed 
as slag, and then to blister copper. 
If mtich nickel is present the matte 
may be cast, the nickel sulphide 
settling to the bottom of the 
mould, whence it may be separated 
when cold and smelted separately 
from the copper concentrate. 
In the reverberatory smelting of 
lead, iron or copper sulphides if 
present form mattes which dis- 
solve lead sulphide- See. Smelting. 

Mattel, Ttto (1841-1914). An 
Italian pianist and composer. Born 
May 24, 1841, at Campobasso, near 
Naples, he studied music in Rome. 
After teaching there, he settled in 
London in 1863, devoting himself 
to conducting, piano-playing, and 
composing. He made tours in 
Europe and later returned to Italy. 



where he was pianist to the king. 
His works include operas, Maria 
di Gand among them, ballets, and 
songs. He died 
March 30, 1914. 

Matter (Lat. 
materia). In 
p h i 1 os o p by, 
the quality 
possessed by all 
sensible things, 
more particu- 
larly, the ma- 
terial or sub- Mattel, 

stance of any- 
thing as op- 
posed to its form. Aristotle first 
accentuated this distinction. He 
regarded matter as formless, unde- 
fined, but capable of becoming 
everything ; it is potentiality 
as contrasted with actuality. 
Everything that exists in nature is 
a possibility that has become an 
actuality. Thus, the seed is the 
matter, the potential tree ; the tree 
is the form, the seed in actuality. 
In later philosophy, matter denotes 
the visible, palpable material exist- 
ing in space ; more dclinitely, the 
persistent, imperishable, founda- 
tion or substratum of the world, 
and all that is in it, as opposed to 
its changeable phenomena. As to 
Its ultimate nature, according to 
the atomists it consists of the 
smallest individual elements ; ac- 
cording to the dynamists, of 
simple movable points endowed 
with force. The relation between 
mind and matter is another 
subject of much controversy. {See 
Arikotle ; Kant ; Materialism ; 
Mind.) 

In physics, three different forms 
of matter are recognized, the solid, 
the liquid, and the gaseous. The par- 
ticular state in which a substance 
is found is governed by the pre- 
vailing conditions of temperature 
and pressure, e.g, air on aullicient 
cooling and with a suitable applied 
pressure becomes a liquid or even 
a solid. To account for this inter- 
change of state, it becomes neces- 
sary to invoke an atomic theory 
of matter. On this theory a mole- 
cule of a substance is the smallest 
part of it which can have a 
separate existence, and it is made 
up of a definite arrangement of 
the atoms of the elements which 
form the compound. The degree 
of mxitual attraction between these 
constituent atoms is greatest in 
the solid state, is less strong in the 
liquid state, and is so weak in the 
gaseous state that a gas always 
tends to occupy the entire space of 
the largest container. 

Rutherford’s experiments 
showed that the structure of the 


atom itself was complex and was 
to be regarded as consisting of a 
central core, or nucleus, with an 
“ atmosphere ” of revolving elec- 
trons. the whole resembling a 
miniature solar .system in which 
gravitational are superseded by 
electrical forces. Almost the whole 
mass of the atom resides in the 
nucleus, but it is the number of 
electrons which determine the 
chemical nature of the atom. {See 
Atom ; Mass, etc.) 

In medicine matter is sometimes 
used as a synonym for pus. 

Matterhorn (Fr. Mont Cervin). 
Lofty mountain of the Alps, 
On the frontier of Italy and Swit- 
zerland, between Monte Rosa and 
Mt. Combin, it reaches 14,782 ft., 
rising abruptly above the range of 
which it is the sentinel peak. Its 
glaciers have their upper sources 
in snows. The Matterhorn was first 
climbed by Whymper and his par- 
ty on July 14, 1865 ; the story 
of their triumphant ascent and 
the tragic descent involving four 
deaths has often been told. The 
first crossing of the mountain was 
carried out by J. Tyndall in 1868. 
Its ascent was later eased by a hut 
built at a height of 12,526 ft. The 
N. rock wall was partially climbed 
in 1934 by the German brothers 
Schmid, and for the first time com- 
pletely by a Swiss party in 194fi. 
On the Rosa ridge, 12,000 ft. alt., 
IS a laboratory for studying cosmic 
rays. See Alps illus., p. 339. 6'oa- 
‘t)dt also Hours of Exercise in the 
Alps, J. Tyndall, 1899 ; The Eng- 
lishman in the Alps, A. Lunn, 
1912 ; The Matterhorn. G. Key, 
new cd. 1947. 

Matthay, Tobias (1858-1945). 
British pianoforte teacher. Born 
of German stock at Clapham, Feb. 
19, 1S58, he studied at the R.C.M. 
under Sterndale Bennett and Sulli- 
van, and was appointed professor 
in 1880, a post jbe retained until 
1925. In 1900 he founded his own 
pianoforte school. His influence 
was most important on the inter- 
pretative side, and in The Art of 
Touch, 1903, he described his sys- 
tem. Among his pupils Myra Hess 
{q.v.) was outstanding. Matthay 
married Jessie Kennedy (d. 1937), 
sister of Marjory Kennedy Fraser 
{q.v.). He died at Haslemere, Dec. 
14, 1945. 

Matthew. Saint and apostle, 
also called Levi. A Jewish tax- 
collector for Herod the tetrarch, he 
was sitting at the receipt of custom 
near Capernaum when called by 
Jesus. The First Gospel tradition- 
ally embodies his teaching. He is 
said to have remained in Jerusa- 
lem for 16 years after the 
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Ascension, and to have suffered 
martyrdom at the hands of the 
Ethiopians (Matt. 10: Mark 2 and 
3 ; Luke 5 and (5 ; Acts 1 ) . His 
call is commemorated by the Ang- 
lican Church on iSept. 21, when the 
K.C. and Greek Churches celebrate 
his martyrdom. 

Matthew, T he Gospel accord- 
ing TO. Ascribed by tradition to 
Matthew the Apostie as early as 
Fapias (c. 135), this is a compila- 
tion based on two main sources — 
Mark and the Logia — with some 
additional material, especially in 
the opening and closing chapters. 
It was evidently written for a Jew- 
ish audience. The writer never 
misses an opportunity of introduc- 
ing an argument from prophecy to 
prove that Jesus was the Messiah, 
His quotations are very rarely 
taken from the Septuagint — a 
point which proves his acquain- 
tance with the original Hebrew. 
Jewish customs and practices are 
often left unexplained, the author 
aissurn'iig that his readers would 
be familiar with all the national 
Jewish institutions. 

The arrangement and order of 
the narrative are artificial. The 
writer groups similar incidents 
together — giving us chapters of 
miracles, chapters of parables, and 
chapters of teaching. There is a 
strong tradition that the gospel was 
originally written in Aramaic, but 
this hypothesis is not now gener- 
ally accepted. Modem scholars are 
for the most part inclined to ques- 
tion the theory that Matthew was 
the author of the gospel as a whole, 
and to restrict his authorship to the 
Logia document which was used as 
its source. Its earliest possible date 
is 60-70, but many place it ten 
years later. See Gospels, The Four. 

Matthew of Paris (d. 1259). 
English chronicler. He made his 
confession as a monk at St. Albans, 
1217, remaining there for the rest 
of his life, apart from two visits 
to Norway about 1248. In his chief 
chronicle, Chronica Maiora, he 
gives a vivid picture of his times. 
The Chronica is based partly on 
earlier histories, but its account of 
the years 1235-59 is the work of 
Matthew. His Historia Anglorum 
was completed about 1254. 

Matthews, Francis Edward 
(1862-1929). British chemist. Born 
in London, Jan. 31, 1862, he was 
educated at University College, 
London, and the Royal College of 
Chemistry, R. Kensington. He 
early made a reputation in chemi- 
cal mathematics, and in 1888 
joined the Royal India Engineering 
College as assistant professor. He 
is best known for his experiments 


in svnthetic chemistry, and in 1911 
pu Wished a paper first suggesting 
the conversion of neoprene into 
artificial rubber. He experimented 
ill various polymerising actions 
and their application to synthetic 
rubber production. He also made 
some valuable experiments in the 
})roduction of ribbon metals. Mat- 
thews died Feb. 24, 1929. 

Matthews, James Branded 
(1852-1929). American dramatic 
critic and dramatist. Born at New 
Orleans, Feb. 21, 1852, and edu- 
cated at Columbia university, he 
was called to the bar in 1873, but 
adopted literature as a profession. 
He was professor at Columbia 
university from 1892 to 1924. His 
books included a mimher of works 
cn the theatnn and .studies of 
M')l ere, published 1910, and 
Shakespeare, 1913. Of his plays, 
which were suited rather to the 
study than the stage, the best 
knowm is Margery’s Lovers, 1884. 
He died March 31, 1929. 

Matthews, Stanley (b. 1915). 
British footballer. Born at Han- 
ley, Stoke-on-Trent, Feb. 1, 1915, 

son of Jack 
Matthews, bar- 
ber and feather- 
weight boxer, 
lie joined the 
ground staff of 
Stoke City at 
15, and in Feb., 
1932, signed on 
with them as a 
professional. 
Playing chiefly 
at outside right, 
he made it his 
main function 
to provide openings for his inside 
men, and this he did with artistry 
and precision. But he was a 

deadly shot, too (often with the 
left foot) ; and his feinting and 
body-swerving made him a for- 
midable attacker. First included 
in an international team at 19, 
he went on to acquire 86 caps by 
the end of 1957 (including 30 war- 
time games). Transferred to 

Blackpool in 1947, he represented 
them in three Cup finals. Inter- 
nationally famous, he remained 
modest in demeanour, and attri- 
buted his success to consistent daily 
training. In 1956 liis silver jubilee 
as a footballer was celebrated by 
a dinner at the National Sporting 
Club. He was created C.B.E. in 
1957, the first footballer to be so 
honoured. 

Matthews, Walter Robert 
(b. 1881). British divine. Born in 
London, he was educated at Wil- 
son’s grammar school, Camberwell, 
and King’s College, London. 



Stanley Matthews, 
British footballer 


Matthews was appointed lecturer 
in philosophy at King’s College in 

1 908, and in 
dogmatic theo- 
logy, 1909; 
fl c a, 11 o f the 
t h e 0 1 o g i c a 1 



W- E. Matthews, 
British divine 

the king, 1925. 


f a c* 11 1 1 y and 
professor of 
the pliilosophy 
of religion, 
lf)lS. He was 
cliaplain to 
(fray’s Inn, 
19.20, and to 
(’chJ)ral(Hl as a 
preaclier and Ic'cturer, when <lean 
of Exeter, if)32-34, he was chosi'ii 
to succeed W. II. Inge as dean of 
S. Paiir.s, 1934. Hi' was created 
K.CJ.V.O. in 1935. Matthews’s 
published works include kStudies in 
Cliri.stiaii Philosophy, 1921 ; (foil 
and Evolution, 192(> ; Dogma in 
History and Thought, 192f) ; Seven 
Words, 1033 ; Our Faith in God, 
193() ; Teaching of Christ, 1939; 
The Foundations of Pi'aei'., H)42 ; 
Strangers and Pilgrims, 1945. 

Matthias. Saint and apostle. 
Ho was chosen by lot (Acts 1) to 
fill the jilace among the disciples 
left vac^ant by the death of Judas 
Iscariot. Tradition identifies him 
with the publican Zacidiaeus. His 
festival is Feb. 24, a red-letter day 
in the Church of England c.aleiular. 

Matthias (1557- 161 9). Em- 
peror of the Holy Roman Empire. 
A younger son of Maxiinilin n U, he 
was horn in Vienna, Feb. 24, 1557. 
Governorof the Netherlands 1578, 
Austria 1593, and Hungary 1605, 
he displayed a pacilii! and tolerant 
outlook. Recognized heir to the 
imperial throne, he seized the king- 
dom of Hungary, also xVustria and 
Moravia, in 1608, and was (dioson 
king ol Bohemia in Kill. Elected 
emperor next year on the death 
of his brother Rudolph, ho soon 
withdrew from activi? government. 
The Thirty Years’ War had just 
opened when he died childless on 
March 20, 1619. 

Matthias Corvinus (1443-00). 
King of Hungary. Son of John 
Hunyadi, he was born at Klausen- 
b u r g ( C 1 u j ) , 

March 27, 14'43. 

On the death of 
his father he 
was imprisoned 
in Prague by 
Ladislas V, but 
after the lat- 
ter’s death was 
elected king of 
Hungary, Jan. 

29, 1458. 

He undertook a crusade against 
the Turks, defi'ated them, cap- 



Matthias Corvinus, 
King o£ Hungary 
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tured Ja.Hsy, and drove the Ma- 
honiedans from every part of his 
realm. In 14()S, at the command 
of Pope Paul 1 1, he declared war oti 
George Podiehrad, king of Bohe- 
mia. A long campaign followed, 
during which Matthias was elected 
king of Bohemia, but the title was 
never confirmed the pope, and 
did not become elTective. Matthias 
carried on a struggle with the em- 
peror Prederick Jll, and in 1485 
entered Vienna, which ho made his 
capital, the whole of S. Austria as 
far as the Adriatic falling into his 
hands. He died at Vienna, April ti, 
1490. Matthias founded BudajK'st 
university and collected a great 
library. 

Matthiesen, Ait(;iistus (ISIU- 
70). British ch(‘mist. Born in Lon- 
don, Jan. 2, 1831, he became ko- 
turer in chemistry at S. Mary’s 
Hospital, 18(58. He mach' \ ahiable 
researches into tht‘ prop(‘rties of 
various alloys, and was tlu‘ first to 
isolate calcium and strontium. H(i 
committed suicide, Oct. G, 1870, 

Matting'. Coarse fabric, made 
of hemp, libre, straw, gj-ass, and 
similar materials, for use as a (loor 
covering, or sometimes for jtacking 
and kindred purposes. The [)rinei- 
pal source's of the Euro})can supply 
arc India for coconut a,ud plaited 
straw matting, and China and 
Japan for the finer and more 
closely wove'ii varieties. *S'cc Coir. 

Matto Grosso (Port., (h'lise 
forest). The scconcl large 'st state 
in Brazil. Bordc'rnig Bolivia and 
Paraguay, it is f»artly a ftlaiii, and 
itiarshy in the vS.VV. It is l.ravcrscd 
by ranges of low mts. and many 
rivers, and contains a number of 
lakes. There arc large forested 
areas in which Tnedieirial plants 
abound ; the .state is rich in min- 
erals, silver, gold, lead, iron, plati- 
num, salt, and diamomls being 
found. Coffee, sugar, tobacco, and 
mate arc produ<x;d, rubber is (‘x- 
ploited, and cattle are rearc'd. The 
(‘apital is Cuyaba, but Conmiba is 
the chief commercial centio. Area, 
487,500. sti. m. Pop. (1950)528,451. 

Maturin, Ohakles Robert 
(1782-1824). Irish novelist and 
dramatist. Born in Dublin in 1782, 
he was educated at Trinity (’ollc'gc 
and entered holy orders. 'H(> })ub- 
lished his tirst novel. The Fatal 
lievenge, in 1807 nneh-r the pseu- 
donym Dennis Jasper Murphv, It 
was modelled on Walpole’s (llastle 
of Otranto, and was followed by 
other gruesome tales. Melmoth the 
Wanderer (1820) is considered his 
masterpiece and was greatly 
praised by Bcott. Balzm', [)ub- 
Ushed a sct|uel in 1835 und(*r the 


of Melmoth Reeoneilie a 
L’lilglise. He also wrote plays, of 
winch the mo.st notable, Bertram, 
was {)rodue(‘d by Kean at Uniry 
Lane m 181(5, Maturin died Oct. 
30, 1824. His biograpjhy by N. 
Liman was published in 1924. 
(\)HsuU Letters to Lady Ewan- 
8mitli, ed. J. Bramforth, 1927. 

Matz. River of France, in the 
de})t. of Oise. It is a tributar}" of 
the river Oise, starting N.W, of 
Lassigny and joining that river at 
Montmaoep Montdidier. 

Mau. Two towns of India, in 
the. Uttai- union. One lies in the 
Jhiitisi (list, and the other in the 
Azamgarh di.st. The first, 117 m. 
tS.W. of Cawnpore, manufactures 
cloth, and is an important trading 
centre. X^op. 1(5,000, X’he second is 


Between the wars Maubeuge be- 
came one of the points fortified 
in tlui expansion towards the W. 
of the Magi not line, and wKen the 
Germans invaded France in May, 
1940, it played a vital part in the 
eonsccpient “ battle of the bulge.” 
it for mod one end of the salient 
created in the Allied line, the other 
end being at Sedan, and fell to 
enemy storm troops on May 21 
after three days of bitter fighting. 
During the assault the French lost 
most of the armour concentrated 
fora general counter-attack against 
tlic German advance. Maubeuge 
was li berated during the rapid 
Allied advance through N. France 
in Aiig.-Sept., 1944. 

Maubin. Dist. and town of 
Burma, in the Irawadi division. 


5)) m. N. E. of Benares, and mami- 
factiires tussore .silk. Pop. 30,000. 

Maubeuge. Fortress and town 
of N.E. France, in the ch'pt. of 
Nord, It is situated on the Hambre, 

close to the Bel- 

1 S i ^ frontier. 

H a r d \v a r e ai id 
m('tal goods arc 

' ■ V; m a n u f a c t u red. 

The town was 
besieged in 1793, 
I' relic vc(l 

by the battle of 

Maubeuge arms 

Hainault, but became X’rdich in 
1(578. Stevenson describes the 
tow'ii in An Inland Voyage. Pop. 
20,859. 

Strategically, Maubeuge was one 
of the most important junction.s in 
JNT. France in the First Great War, 
five rly. lines meeting there to 


Uie cust. comprises an inland por- 
tion of the great delta, and has 
almo.st the densest pop. in Burma. 
Rice i.s the chief article of cultiva- 
tion. The town is a fishery centre, 
and is built on low ground less 
than a foot above high-water 
mark. Area, l,t548 sq. m. Pop.: 
dist., 428,092 ; town, 9,000. 

Mauch, Karl (1837-75). Ger- 
man traveller. Born at Stetten, 
Wiirttemberg, May 7, 1837, most 
of his life was spent in the explora- 
tion of Africa. In the course of 
various journeys he found two 
extensive goldfields in ISfi?, and 
discovered, about 10 m. from 
Victoria, the remarkable ruins of 
Zimbabwe, which have been iden- 
tified by some with Ophir, al- 
though it is now agreed that they 
are of comparatively recent dat('. 
He died April 4, 1875. XI c was 
the author of Travels in the 


coniu'ct with the French and Bel- Interior of South Africa, 1872. 


gian coalfields. The fortifications 
consist'd of 15 detached forts, sited 
2 to 2-2 111 . from the town and 
mounting 435 medium guns. Mau- 
beuge was the advanced base of the 
B.E.F., and after the Allied retreat 
large numbers of stragglers joined 
the X’rc'iich garrison of 30,000. 
The Germans invested it on Aug. 
25, 1914, and after 
a heavy bombard- 


Mauchberg. Mountain peak 
of the Drakensberg chain in S.E. 
Africa. It is in the Transvaal, 
alt. 8,700 ft. It is situated 15 m. 
E. of Lydenburg, and is the highest 
point in the Transvaal. 

Mauchline. Parish and town 
of Ayrshire, Scotland. It is 9 m, 
S.E. of Kilmarnock and has a 


ment it surren- 
dered on Sept. 8. 
The garrison had 
twice as many 
troops as the (Lt- 
inans, and the 
French comman- 
der was coiirt- 
martialled for hia 
conduct of opera 
iiona, but acquit- 
ted. M a u b e u ge 
w’aa reoccupied by 
the British on 
Nov. 9, 1918. 



Mauchline, Ayrshire. Jolly Beggars hostelry, a famous 

Burns landmark 
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rly. station. Important cattle and 
horse markets are held, and fancy 
articles and snuff boxes are manu- 
factured. Mauchline is the scene 
of Burns’s Jolly Beggars and 
Holy Fair, and 1 m. to the N. is 
Mossgiel, the farm at which the 
poet lived from 1784 to 1788. 
Pop. 2,484, 

Maud. Poem by Alfred Temiy- 
son. First published in 1855, it 
was described by its author as 
“ a little Hamlet, the history of 
a morbid poetic soul, under the 
blighting influence of a recklessly 
speculative age.” In varied verse 
the hero records his love for Maud, 
his acceptance, and then his duel 
with her brother. Maud dies and 
the lover, having passed through 
madness, goes out to fight in the 
Crimean War. Though unequal, 
the poem includes some of its 
author’s best remembered lines. 

Maud (1869-1938). Queen of 
Norway. Maud Charlotte Mary 
Victoria w^as born Nov. 26, 1869, 
third daughter 
and youngest 
child of Ed- 
ward VII and 
Queen Alex- 
andra. On 
July 22, 1896, 
she married 
Prince Charles, 
son of the then 
Crown Prince 
of Denmark. 

On Norway’s 



Maud, Queen of 
Norway 


separation from 
Sweden in 1905, Charles was 
chosen by popular vote as king of 
Norway, reigning as Haakon \HI, 
and Princess Maud 'went with him 
as his queen. Among more usual 
accomplishments, she was a tal- 
ented chess player. Her death 
occurred in a London hospital, 
Nov. 20, 1938 ; her body was 
taken to Oslo in the British 
battleship Royal Oak, and laid 
to rest in the chapel of the castle 
of Akershus. See Haakon VII. 

Maude, Aylmee (1858-1938). 
British author and translator. 
Bom at Ipswich, Mar. 28, 1858, 

he left Christ’s 
Hospital at the 
age of 16 to 
attend the Ly- 
ceum at Mos- 
cow, and a 
great part of 
his early life 
was spent in 
that city, first 
as a tutor and 
later as a busi- 
ness man. He 
made a close study of Tolstoy, 
w’hom he Imew intimately and 
whose works he translated into 





Aylmer Maude, 
British author 

Elliott a Fry 


English. He also published trans- 
lations of Turgenev and Dostoiev- 
sky, in some of which his wife col- 
laborated with him. In 1897 he 
lielpcd to arrange the emigration to 
Canada of the Doukhobors (f/.e. ). 
PIis Life of Tolstoy in two volumes 
appeared 1908-1910 ; he also 

■ Toh 
He 


Sergius 

Struggle. 


(1862-1951). 


translated Count 
stoy’s The Final 
died xAug. 25, 1938 
Maude, Cyril 
British actor. Born in London, 
April 24, 1862, he was educated at 
Charterhouse, 
and studied for 
the stage under 
Charles Cart- 
wright. He 
went to Canada 
owing to ill- 
health, and 
later appeared 
on the xAmeri- 



c a n 


stage 


making 


his 


Cyril Maude, 
British actor 


New York debut in 1884. His first 
London appearance \vas in The 
Great Divorce Case, 1886, and 
after joining Wyndham in 1890 ho 
played in London Assurance and 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, 1893. 
He went into partnership with 
Frederick Harrison at the Hay- 
market, 1896-1905, and in 1907 
opened the Plaj^house (g.v.). One 
of his most famous parts was that 
of the title-role in Grumpy, 1914. 
He played Peer Gynt in a silent 
film version of Ibsen’s play. Later 
successes included Lord Richard 
in the Pantry, 1919 ; Aren’t VVe 
All 1923 ; Once a Husbaiul, 
1932. President of the R.A.D.x4., 
1936, he played Sir Peter Teazle 
in the quarrel scene from The 
School for Scandal at the Play- 
market on his 80th birthday, and 
subsequently broadcast in plays. 
He published reminiscences, Beliind 
the Scenes with C.M., m 1927, and 
(lied at Torquay P’eb. 20, 1951. 
Maude’s first wife was the actress 
Winifred Emery (q.v.). 

Maude, SlEFEEDEEICKSTANLEy 
(1864-1917). British soldier. The 
son of General Sir F. Maude, V.C., 
a member of an Irish family, he was 
born June 24, 1864. Educated at 
Eton and Sandhurst, he joined 

the Coldstream 
Guardis, 1 884, 
and in 1885 
served in the 
Sudan. Hav- 
ing passed 
through the 
staff college, ho 
j oiiied the staff 

in 1897. He 

Sir Stanley Maude, oervpd in lS 
British soldier smvea in cs. 

Sii'ame Africa, where 



he was in the operations of Lord 
Methuen’s force, and afterwards in 
the Transvaal : there he won the 
D.S.O. During 1901-04 he was 
military secretary to tlio gov.- 
general of Canada, after which he 
was for a time at the War office. 
Staff officer at Plymouth, 1906-08, 
he was assistant-director of the 
territorial for(’c, 1909-12. 

When the First Creat War broke 
out, Maude was on the stall of the 
5th division, with which he went to 
France. In Oet.,. 1914, he W'as ap- 
pointed to command the 14tb 
brigade, but soon returned wounded 
to England. Pie took command of 
the 13th division, with wdiicli ho 
went in 1915 to Galliiioli, l^gypt, 
and Mesopotamia. In Gallipoli he 
shared in the withdrawal from lioth 
Suvla and Plelles. In AugL, 1016, 
Maude was seleett^d, after the 
failure to relievo Kut, for the chief 
command in that area. He reor- 
ganized the forces there, and in 
ucc., 1916, b(igan his advance. 
The Turks were driven from Kut, 
and a successful campaign (mded in 
Maude’s entry into PJagdad in 
March, 1917. After a jiaiise for pre- 
paration came another forward 
move, marked by a victory at 
Ramadic and other siuseessos. 
Again in Bagdad, Maude was 
struck down suddenly by cholera, 
and on Nov. IS, 1917, ho died. 
Parliament voted .£25,000 to his 
wddow. A man of tact, patience, 
and skill, Maude ranks by common 
consent as one of tlio successful 
generals of the First Great War. A 
erueilix creetiKl in tlie churchyard 
of kS. Paul’s, Knightshridgo, was 
unveiled to his memory in Jan., 
1921, and an equestrian statue in 
Bagdad in 1922. See Mtvsopotamia, 
Conquest of. Gomull Life, Sir 0. E. 
Callwoll, 1920. 

Maudit, Mont. Lofty peak of 
the Mont Blanc mass, between 
Mont Blanc and Mont Blanc du 
Tacul. Its alt. is 14, 6(15 ft. The 
ascent is made from the Glacier du 
G(Sant. See Aiguille du G6ant. 

Maudslay,HENEY(1771-1831). 
Paiglish mechanic. Born at Wool- 
wich, Aug. 22, 1771, he became a 
blacksmith at Woolwich arsenal, 
and wdien 18 was engaged by 
doseph Bramah to construct 
models of his inventions. Later he 
established liia own business as 
manufacturer of machine-tools. 
Plis inventions included the slide- 
rest, which, with a numbt'r of other 
improvements, revolutionised the 
lathe, and the first screw -cutting 
inaehine. He died P'’ob. 14, 1831. 

Maufe, Sir Edward ^b. 1883). 
British architect. Born at Bexley 
Heath, Kent, he was educated at 
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S. John’s College, Oxford, and 
after the First Great War he be- 
came principal architect to the 
Imperial War Graves commission. 
Member of the Royal Academy 
Replanning Committee, he was 
awarded the Royal Gold Medal for 
architecture in 1944. His chief 
works inciluded Guildford cathe- 
dral, buildings for Trinity and S. 
John’s colleges, Cambridge, and S. 
John’s college, Oxford ; Morley 
College, London ; the “ chapel ” 
in Broadcasting House, London ; 
Festival Theatre, Cambridge ; and 
the churches of W. Saviour’s, Acton, 
and S. Thomas’s, Hanwell. He was 
also architect for the reconstruc- 
tion of Gray’s Inn and Middle 
Temple, London. He was clec'tod 
R.A. ill 1947. kniLdd.<‘d 1904 
Maugham, Frederic Her- 
bert MAUtniAM, VTscount (b. 
186(5). British lawyer, r’njin Dov- 
er College he 
went up to 
Trinity Hall, 

Cambridge, 
where he was 
president of 
the Union and 
rowed in the 
u n i V e r s i t y 
eight, 1S88-- 
89. He be- 
came a !)ar- 
rister in Lin- 
coln’s Inn, 1890, took silk in 1913, 
and in 1928 was appointed a judge 
of the high court of justice, in the 
Chancery division. He was a lord of 
appeal in ordinary, 1935-38 and 
1939-41, receiving a life peerage; 
from 1938 to 1939 ho was lord 
chancellor. He retired in 1941. 
He published The Tichhorne Case, 
1936, and several hooks on Hitler 
and the Nazis. His brother was 
Somerset Maugham. 

Maugham, William {Somer- 
set (b. 1874). British writer. He 
was born in Paris, Jan. 25, 1874, 

and edneated 
at King’s 
school, Cant- 
erbury, and 
Heidelberg 
university. He 
qualilied as a 
doctor at 8. 
Thomas’s hos- 
pital, and in 
his first year of 
practice WTote 
Liza of Lam- 
beth (1897), the success of which 
led him to abandon medicine for 
literature. Many other novels 
followed, of which the most 
distinguiMied were Of Human 
Bondage, 1915 ; The Moon and 
Sixpence (partially based on the 
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Somerset Maugham, 
British writer 


life of Gauguin), 1919; Ashenden, 
1928 ; Cakes and Ale, 1930 ; Don 
Fernando, 1935 ; The Razor’s 
Edge, 1944; Catalina, 1948. He 
also wrote many short stories and 
books of travel, such as The 
Gentleman in the Parlour, 1930, 
wdiich rcllectcd his interest in the 
Far East. Maugham made a con- 
siderable name as a dramatist, his 
witty social comedies, such as A 
Man of Honour, 1903 ; Jack 
Straw, 1908; Home and Beauty, 
1919; The Circle,, 1921; The 
Sacred Flame, 1929, being highlj^ 
successful. His last play, Sheppey, 
1933, was a failure, and he an- 
nounced his intention of writing no 
more for the theatre. 

Maugham was one of the most 
cli.stinguishcd writers of his genera- 
tion, a2)pealing both to the critics 
and to the larger public. His sense 
of charaeder was acute and his 
brilliant wit and narrative ability 
placed him above, almost all nove- 
lists of his day. He admittedly 
owed much to French models 
(especially, in his short stories, de 
Maupassant), hut everything he 
wrote bore the mark of his own 
individuality. In The Summing- 
Up, 1938, he stated Ids stoical 
philosophy of life, and explained 
iiis own attitude towards litera- 
ture. He was made C.H. in 1954. 
Cowult Inves, R. A. Cordell, 1937 : 
R. H. Ward 1939 

Maui. Polynesian demigod. In 
the cosmic legends of the; Pacilic 
Islands he appears in varying guise, 
performing exploits which some- 
times resemble those familiar in 
Aryan mythology. Thus, like Fle- 
pliacstus, he was lame and, like 
Prometheus, he stole fire for the use 
of man, either from the sun, from a 
volcano, or from liresticks cut from 
trees wdierein lire was imprisoned 
by magical means. In Samoa ho 
became an earthquake god. A 
Maori legend avers that he fished 
up the N. i.sland of New' Zealand 
from the ocean lloor with a hook 
made from a jawdiono, and else- 
where he is credited with inventing 
barbed hooks. In Rarotonga he 
was a son of Tangaroa, whom he 
supplanted in New Zealand, be- 
coming the supreme sky-god. 

Maui. One of the Hawaiian 
Islands. Situated 26 m. N.W. of 
Hawaii, it comprises two peninsu- 
las joined by a low neck of shifting 
sand. The E. peninsula rises to 
Haleakala (10,030 ft,), with a crater 
20 m. round and 2,780 ft. deep. 
The W. peninsula attains 5,788 ft., 
with plains to the N. and S. There 
are large plantations of sugar-cane. 
Lahaina is the chief town. Area, 
728 sq. m. Pop. (1950) 40,440. 


Man Mau. Kikuyu pagan sect, 
bound together by oaths of secrecy 
to drive the white man from Kenya. 
In 1952 it embarked on a campaign 
of murder, killing and maiming of 
livestock, robbery, and arson 
against whites, Indians, and 
westernised (especially Christian) 
Africans. Military forces had to 
be sent to aid the police in rounding 
up Mau Mau gangs and bringing 
them to trial. Land hunger, due 
to the rapid increase in the African 
pop., was believed by some to be 
a major cause of the outbreak. 
Con.^idl Mail Mau and the Kikuyu, 
L. S. B. Leakey, 1952. 

Maumbury Rings. Eartlnvorl; 
near Dorchester, Dorset, England, 
345 ft. by 333 ft. Built as a sanc- 
tuary in the late Neolithic or Bronzo 
Age, it was later adapted as a 
Roman amphitheatre, its banks 
being revetted with iiinher. The 
arena wRis 196 ft. by 176 ft. and a 
den for beasts has been traced. It 
was used as a gun emplacement in 
the Civil War, l()42-48. 

Maima Kea (White Mountain). 
Extinct volcano of Hawaii. It is 
situated along the N. and N. cen- 
tral portions of the island, and is 
13,865 ft. high, the highest peak in 
the Pacitic. Beginning 18,000 ft. 
below sea level, it is, if this is taken 
into account, the highest int. in the 
world. It'S slopjes are thickly 
wooded, and its peaks are covered 
with snow during the greater part 
of the year. 

Maima Loa (Great Mountain). 
Active volcano of Hawaii. In the 
central and S. portions of the 
island, it rises from 15,01)0 ft. below 
to 13,760 ft. above sea level. It 
has the largest cubic content of any 
mt,, and discharges the most lava : 
its lava streams have extended for 
50 m. On its S.E. slopes is Kilauea. 

Maund, Benjamin (1790-1863). 
British botanist. Living at Broms- 
grove, Wores, where lie kept a 
stationer’s and chemist’s shop, he 
studied botany, and in 1827 was 
elected a fellow of the Linnean 
Society, having already produced 
a periodical, The Botanic Garden, 
in 1825. This, together with other 
works, was reprinted 1851-54, as 
The Botanic Garden and Fruitist. 
In 1837 he collaborated with W. 
Holl in editing the first volume of 
The Naturalist. Maund died April 
21, 1863, at Sandowii, I.O.W, 

Maundy (Lat. mandatum, com- 
mandment). Name given to the 
ceremony of washing the feet of the 
poor on the Thursday before 
Easter, to the dole then made, and 
formerly to the Last Supper. The 
word refers to the words “A new 
commandment give I unto you,” 
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spoken 1)3 riirist at the Last 
Supper after had washed the 
diseiplcs' feet. The enstoiu of foot- 
wa.shinp on Maiind\' Thursday’ was 
originally kept h_v iioidenien and 
prelates a well as by the pope and 
IhC. sovereigns. In England the 
ceremony', whieh was performed 
by the sovereign personally until 
the reign of William III. Avben it 
was transferred to the lord high 
almoner, was abolished in 1754. 

In Lrcat Britain, the Maundy 

u.sage remains for gifts of momn' 

to be made annually at. W’e.st- 

% 

minster A!)l)e3% to as many old 
men and women as there are \n‘ars 
ill the sovereign V age, one pen 113 
lor each vmir, togethiu' with money 
in lien ol the idothes formerly 
given. The mauiuly pennies, hrst 
coined under Charlies If, are .silvct 
and unmilled, and are legal tender. 
The Yeomen of the (luard carry 
the doles ; the lord high ainionm 
hands them to the sovereign foi 
distribution or, in the abseiiee o( 
the sovereign, dispenses them. The 
washing ceremony is still oh.servcd 
in several countries. Maundy 
Thursday is sometimes eallcil 
Sheer (formerly meaning pure) 01 
ChareThursda3’', possibly in allusion 
to the soul purified bv confession. 

Maungdaw. Village of Burma, 
on the Arakan coast at the mouth 
of the river Naff. It is connected 
by road with Chittagong to the N., 
Akyab to the S., and, by a series of 
tunnels through the Ma3ni hills, 
with Buthidaung to the E. Evacu- 
ated by the British in the spring of 
1942 during the Japanese offensive 
in Burma, it was reoccupied and 
evacuated twice, before, at the 
end of the 1944 monsoon, the 
Britisli, who had gained control 
of the Maungdaw-Biithidaung 
road tunnels in June, secured hotli 
places Bee. 19. 

Maunoury, Michel JosEfii 
(1847-1923). French soldier. He 
was born at Maintenon, Bee. 17, 
1847, and educated at the Nicole 
Polytechnirpie, from which in 1S69 
he entered the army as a lieutenant 
of artillery. In 1907 he became 
director of the ^cole Superieure de 
Cuerre. A general from 1901, he 
became a member of the war 
council in 1910. He had retired 
from the army, but was recalled 
by Joffre and placed in command 
of the 6th army, which snddenlv- 
fell upon the left of von Kluck in 
the first battle of the Marne, Sept., 
1914, Maunoury was military 
governor of Paris, 1915-10, and 
died March 28, 1923. 

Maupassant, (Henri Bene 
Albert] Guy de (1850-189,3). 
French writer. Born at the chateau 


of ])lu'omosihl, X 
1S50, he belong 
eratic tainilv, am 

w ' 



ormaiulv. Aug. 5, 
:ed to an ansto- 
1 ('liter' the civil 
s o r \ i c c. He 
spent 111 11 e li 
time at the 
li o u s e o t 
Flaubert and 
t h e r e in c‘ t 
Daiidet, Zola. 
Turgenev, and 
otlu'r writi'fs. 
At first h(' pri' 



ferret! field sports to iiteiature, hut 
after seven vears’ training as a 
writer under Flaubert, his eai’cer 
began with the publication in 1880 
of a volume of poems, Des Vers. 
When the same year his Boule dc‘ 
Smf appeared in vSoiiT'es de Mt'dan, 
a collection of short storit's by maiiv 
hands, it established his reputation 
and eonftimcd Maupassant in his 
intention of writinu stories. 

I . 

His first full-length novel, Ene 
Vie, appeared in 1883. There 
appeared in rapid succession sonu' 
of his mo.st characteristic, stories : 
Glair de Lime, Miss Harric't, 
Yvette, Contes et Noiivelh's, and 
Monsieur Parent. One of his best- 
known works, the iiovi'l Bel -ami, 
was published in 1885. With Mont- 
Oriol and Le Horla 1SS7, failing 
powers and mental hallucinations 
were evident, though he eoutinued 
to write such mastorlv studies as 

Cl 

Pierre et Jean, 1888 ; and Iniitih' 
BeautcLg 1899. With the publica- 
tion of a volume of travnds, La Vic 
Errante, 1890, his literary cancer 
came to an end. 

In spite of robust health and 
athletic prowc.ss, the inherited 
mental disorders which led to his 
brother’s death undermined Mau- 
passant’s constitution. The “ Brit- 
tany Bull ” found hinLstdf en- 
trapped in a Bohemian life which 
gave him no pleasure, and com- 
pleted the mischief with chugs and 
sexual excesses. He died painfully 
ill a private asylum in Paris, July 
6, 1893. But in his stories there is 
a healthy exuberance. He never 
allowed his rendering of “ tlie 
humble truth ” to he distorted by 
personal feeling or didactic pur- 
pose. His characters are deli- 
neated with profound feeling and 
insight. He remains perhaps the 
greatest master of the short story. 

Bihliorfniphy. La Vie et fOcuvre 
do G. de M., E. Majmial, 1906; 
Souvenirs sur G. di* M.,\)y his valet, 
Francois, 1911. Lives, P. Mahn, 
1908, J. Holland, 1924; E. Bo^tI, 
1926; R. V. Sherrard, 192() ; 
8. Jackson, 10.38 


Manpertuis, Pieuue Loins 
Moreau de (1698-1759). Fnmeh 
mathematieiau. Porn at Pt. Male, 
rlulv 17, 1698, he served, 1718-23, 
in the army, wIutc Ik' studied 
mat hematic's. He aflc'rwards be- 
came a member of the academy of 
seieni'C, of whieh ho was made* 
director in 1742. In 1736 lu' was 
given charge of tlie expedition to 
Lapland to measniT a (h'grc'c' <4‘ 
longitiuh', and ('iiihodied tlu' ri'- 
snlt of his t'aU'ulations in Sur la 
Figure de la Terre, 1738. Tlu' 
sui'cess of his expi'ditioii estab- 
lished his i‘('putal iou. Settling in 
Ik'rlin in 1744, lie be(‘ame president 
of the Prussian aeadcan y of st'ii'nci^ 
Having (piarrf'lh'd with Voltairi*, 
lu' ri'tii'ed in 1758 to Pasc'l, where 
he died July 27, 1759. In his Fss;ii 
de l^hilosopliio Morale', 1749, lu* 
laid dowai the theory of pessimism 
afte'i'wards elaborated by Scdiopeii- 
haiier, Hartmann, and others. 

Maurandia (5/. lardaiana and 
J/. (limbing lierbs of 

the family Seropliulariaeeac', na- 
tives of Mexie<"j. Th(' first nanu'd 
lias live-lob(‘(L somewhat ivy- 
sbapc'd Ic'ave'S ; the second lii'art- 
shaped, toothed le'ave's. Both have 
tubular viok't-jiurple llowe'rs. 

Maurepas, Jean b’uiMifnue’ 
pTifuntTEAUx, Gomte de (1761- 
8] ), French polit ician. Porn at \'er- 

sailles, rhilv 9, 
1701, he sue- 
c ceded his 
father as sc'c ro- 
tary for the 
in a r i n c i n 
1 7 2 4. ,H i s 
naval adminis- 
t- r a t i o n w'as 
p f o g r V ,s s i V t' 
but h e a n - 
gered Madame.' 
de Pompadour in 1749, w'as exiled 
from court, and during the re- 
mainder of the reign lived in se- 
clusion. t)n his accession in. 1774 
Louis NVl look Maurepas into his 
inmost counsel, but he w’as a hail 
adviser at so critical a period, while 
owing to Ids jealousy and ambition 
first Turgot and then Nt'cker we're' 
sacrifieed. He died Nov. 21, 1781. 

Mauretania. Name of two 
British liners. The earlier launched 
Pept. 29, 1906, wnis a sister ship to 
the Lusitania {q.v.) and owned by 
the Ciinard Line. Having a dis- 
placement of 31,938 tons and a 
designed speed of 25 knots, she 
won the blue riband of the Atlantic 
in 1907, with an average speed of 
23’ 69 knots, a record that stood 
until broken by the German liner 
Bremen in 1929. This Mauretania 
was broken up in 1935. 
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gain in" vietor.y 
after victor}’ until 
the truce in 1(109. 
Many Englishmen 
gained under him 
their first experi- 
ence of war. For 
religious and other 
reasons Maurice 


T h e second 
Mauretania, of 
l>n,677 tons, was 
launched in 1938 
hu' the Cunard- 
White Star line. 

She had a de- 
signed speed of 
23 knots. En- 
gaged as a troop- 
ship during the 
Second Great 
War, she re- 
joined the 

Atlantic pass- Mauretania. Top, first liner oi this name, launched in 
f'li <Tpr and broken up in 1935. Below, the second Maure- 

■ i n A n O launched in 1938 for the Cunard- White Star Une 

in 19 47. See 

Lciiinching illus. ]). 0009, fell into a quarrel with hi.s former 

Mauriac, Francois (b. 1885). supporter and friend, Barnevcldt, 
French writer. He was born at and by using his power secured 
Bordeaux, Oct. 11, 1885, anrl edii- his execution. He died, April 23, 
eated at a Jesuit college. In reli- H)25, during the renewed war with 
gious poems, Les Mains Jointers, 8pain. 

1910, and in a long series of poig- Maurice (1521-53). Elector of 
nant novels (mainly set in the fe'axony. Born at Freiberg, March 
Landes country), be dealt witli the 21. 1521, he succeeded his father in 
struggle between the material ami the dukedom of 


Landes country), be dealt witli the 
struggle between the material ami 
spiritual worlds. Flis works in- 
clude La Chair et le Sang, 1913, 
Le Desert dc I’Amour, 1925 ; 
There.se Desqueyrou.v, 192(5: Le 
Noeud dc8 Viperes, 1932 ; Le Mys- 
tore Frontena(\ 1933 ; Le Fleuve 
(le Fen, 1938. An Eng. trans. ot 
his Life of desus appeared 1937. A 
play, x\smodec, trans. as Idle In- 
truder, was seen in London, 1939. 
His literary critieism included a 
life of Kaeiiic, 1930. Elected to 
the Academy 1933, he receiv(.al the 
Nobel prize for lit<Ta,turc 1952. 

Maurice (1507-1025). FrinecM)! 
Orange. The second son of William 
the Silent, he was born Nov, 13, 

1507, and was 
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Maurice, 

Elector of Saxony 


Saxony in 1541. 
Although h e 
liad become a 
Lutheran in 
1539, his ambi- 
tion led him to 
help Charles V 
against tlu' 
Protestant 
league of 



„ . „ ^ Netherlands 

pSeol Orlnge’ 'i™ 

as tlieir leader, 

and one after another the states 



"im included a bchmalkaldcii, 

lO. Elected to 1540, in return for w’hich he gained 
iie receiv(^d the Die emiieror’s assistance in the war 
mturc 1952. against John Frederick, elector of 
025). Frine(‘ of Saxony. The victory of Middberg, 

[ son of William 1547, g-ave him the electorate, but, 
born Nov, 13, unfaithful to his imperial ally, be 
1507, and was joined the Protestant princes and, 
named aft('r in 1552, unexpectedly attackeel 
his grand- and routed Charles at Augsburg, 
father, Maurice Maurice proceeded to Hungary to 
0 f Saxon y. drive back the Turks, but, hasten 
Whenhisfaihir iug back to resist an invasion, he 
was murdered w’as fatally wounded at the battli> 
in 1584, the of Sievershausen, July 0, 1553, 
people of the and died two day.s later. 
Netherlands Maurice , Sir Eric d erick B ar- 
looked to him ton (1871-1951). British soldier, 
as their leader, Eldest son of Sir J. F. Maurice 
ther the states (t’.h), he was born Jan. 19, 1871, 


made him their stadtholder. It i.s, and entered the army in 1892. He 
how’ever, as a soldier that Maurice served with the Sherwood Foresters 
i.s best kuowm. He led the Dutch in the Tirah, 1897-98, and in the 
in their war against the Spaniards S. Africmi War, In France from 


Aug.. 1914, he was chief staff officer 
of the 3rd div. in the retreat from 
Mons. In Dec., 1915, he was made 
director of 
military 
operations at 
the War 
office. After 
he had writ- 
ten a letter to 
the pres'-. 
challenging 
the accuracy ^ 

of ministerial sir Frederick Maurice, 
statements British soldier 
a bout' d i s a .s - n^sseii 

ters in France, he was in 1918 
placed on retired pay as major- 
general. Knighted that year, 
Maurice w'as principal of the 
Working Men’s College, St. Pan- 
eras, 1922-33, and of Queen 
Mary College, London university, 
1933-44. He w^as president of the 
British Legion 1932-47. His book.s 
include Forty Days in 1914, 1919 ; 
Life of Lord Kaw’linson, 1928 ; 
History of the Scots Guards, 1934 ; 
Life of Lord Haldane, 2 vols., 
1937-38. He died at liis home at 
Cambridge, May 19, 1951. 

Maurice, Sir John Frederick 
( 1841-1912). British soldier and 
w’riter. Born May 24, 1841, a son 
of John Frederick Denison Matinci' 
(r./,), he was educated at Addis- 
combo and Woolwich. Entering 
the Royal Artillery, he saw service 
in the Ashanti War, 1873-74 ; in 
the Zulu War, 1879 ; and in the 
Egyptian War, 1882. He became 
brevet-colonel in 1885 and major- 
gen(Tal in 1895. He w'a.s professor 
of military history at the Staff Col- 
lege, Camberley, 1885-92, and died 
Jan. II, 1912. Manrice’s reputa- 
tion is eh icily ba sed on the Flistory 
of t he War in S. Africa, 19()()-10, 
which h(‘ undertook on the death 
of G. F. R. Henderson. 

Maurice, John Fredekk'k 
DKN iisoN (1805-72). British divim* 
and social reformer. The sou of a 

'"f' w^SI was born near 
Wte h o w e .s t 0 f t', 
pgy ; Aug. 29, 1805, 

^ 

L P. p. Maurice, Having been 

British divine ordained in 

1834, he became curate of Bub- 
benhall, and in 1837 chaplain of 
Guy’s Hospital, London. He was 
appointed professor of English 
literature and history at King’s 
College, London, m 1840, and pro- 
fessor of theology theie in 1840. 


lU ' 


'v I 


L P. D. Maurice, 
British divine 
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In 1853, the controversy aroused 
by Maurice's Theological ' Essays 
led to his resignation ; and for the 
next few years he devoted hiraselt 
to literary work and to the princi- 
palship of the Working Men’s Col 
lege, London, of vvdiich he was one 
of the founders, as also of Queen’s 
College for Women. In 18(50 he 
became incumbent of S. Peter’s, 
Vere Street, London ; in 1866 
professor of moral philosophy at 
Cambridge; and in IS69 incum- 
bent of S. Edward’s, Cambridge. 
He died April 1, 1872. 

Maurice was a colleague ot 
Kingsley in the Christian Socialist 
movement, an enthusiast for 
national education, and a friend 
of all movements for bettering the 
condition of the poor. Strenuou.sly 
denouncing party spirit in religion, 
he stood apart from ail parties in 
the Church, but was bitterly at- 
tacked for his alleged heretical 
teaching on the Atonemcuit and 
eternal life. His books include 
Moral and Metaphysical Philoso- 
phy, 1871-72 ; The Claims of the 
Bible and of Science. 1863. His 
Life was written by his .son, Sir 
J. F. Maurice {v.s.), 1883-84. 

Maurists. Reformed congrega- 
tion of the Benedictine Order 
named from 8. Maurus, a monk as- 
sociated with S. Benedict. It 
originated about 1618, when the 
abbey of S. Maur-sur- Loire was 
founded neai Saumur, A hundred 
j^ears later there were six provinces 
in France, including ISO houses, 
the headquarters being at the 
abbey of S. Germaiii-des-Pres, 
Paris. They had the political 
support of Cardinals de Retz and 
Richelieu, were famed for their 
learning, and produced the Bene- 
dictine editions of the fathers. 
The congregation was suppressed 
in 1792, and the abbey of S 
Maur destroyed. 

Mauritania or Mauretania. 
Roman province of North-West 
Alnca. Its area corresponded with 
that of Morocco and W. Algeria, 
and it was bounded on the E. by 
the promnee ot Numidia. The 
Romans became acquainted with 
the country during the war with 
Jugurtha, 106 b.c., and it was 
formed into a province by the 
emperor Claudius. 

Mauritania. Overseas territory 
of France in N. W. Africa. Bounded 
NT. by Rio de Oro (Spanish) and 
lat. 25" N., S. by Senegal, and E. 
by French Sudan, it was made a 
protectorate in 1903, a colony 1920, 
an overseas territory 1946. Bound- 
aries were revised 1945. Area, 
323,510 sq. m. Mauritania consists 
principally of sandy desert, and 


the inhabitants are nomad Berber^ governor, assisted by a legislative 
and Arabs, generally termed Moors, and an executive coumul, both 


are a principal source of livnng to still inucn spoken ; Itnglisli is used 
nomadic inhabitants. Pop. 497,000. in the courts of justice, both 
Mauritia. Genus of palms, English and French in the council 
natives of tropical America. See of government. 4’he state auks the 
Moriche Palm. Protestant and R.C. C^iurelies. 

Mauritius or Ile de France. Primary education is frc‘(s but not 
Island in the Indian Ocean, Briti.sh entirely compnJsorv, though liter- 
crown colony. Situated 530 ra, E. acy is the qualification for the vote. 


' of Madagascar, There are an agriiuiltiiral and a 

about 2,300 training college, and secondary 
m. N.E. of the schools for boys and girls. Pop, 
• Cape, it is 39 m. (1955 cst.) 560,000, of whom more 
long and 29 m. than half are of Indian deseiait. 
n broad, and its area An important link in the sea 

g is 720 sq. m. 8ur- routes to India and the Far East, 

rounded by coral Mauritius was covered from attack 
reefSjitiaarugged, by the Japanese in the Second 
Mauritius arms mass of vol- Great War by British garrisons in 

canic origin, the chief heights being Ceylon and Madagascar. Corn- 
Black River Peak, 2,711 ft., and pulsory service for t he home guard 


of Madagascar, 
and about 2,300 
m. N.E. of the 
Cape, it is 39 m. 
long and 29 m. 
broad, and its area 
is 720 sq. m. 8ur- 


Mauntius arms 


Pieter Both, 2,676 ft., with fairly 
large valleys of great feitility. It 
has a heavy rainfall, and the hot. 
moist climate is generally un- 
healthy. ft exports sugar, mo- 
lasses, rum, aloe fibre, coconut oil, 
copra, and vanilla. Port Ijoiiis, the 
capital, ha.s the only good harbour. 
There is an airport at Plai.sance, in 
Grand Port dist. There are about 
80 m. of riy. 

Mauritius was discovered bv the 

% 

Portuguese c. 1510 ; it w'as then 


was introduced in 194 1, but no 
units were sent oviu-seas. When 
the sliah of P(u‘sia was depost'd in 
1941, he was givam nd’ugc' here. 

In literature Mauritius is fa,mous 
as the ii’ceue of St. PicuTc’s Paul et 
V^irginie, and in oriiitlinlogy a,H Hie 
onc-tiuK* liomo oftlu' dodo. Among 
the dependencii's of th(» colony, 
administm'c^d by its goviumor, ai'c 
Rodriguez Island, Oil Lshiiids, 
of which l)i(>go Garcia is the most 
important, tlio 8t. Brandon or 


uninhabited, and showed no signs Cargados l.slixnds, and tlio Trois 
of ever having been peopled The o,. Ih|,,,„(|,s, the, wholo 

Portuguese abandoned it, and the having an area cif ahoiil, 00 scb m. 
Dutch ooc.upied it in 1508, naming pop, (ipsV, eat.) 15, 000. 
it m honour of 

Prince Maurice of M AU R I Tl U S 
Orange - N assau. ^ ^ 


Orange - Nassau. 
They left m 1710, 
and five years 
later the French 
began to settle ; 
they renamed it 
lie de France, 
and brought 
great prosperity. 
The British con- 
quered the island 
in 1810, and it 
was ceded to 
Great Britain by 
the treaty of 
Paris in 1814, the 
inhabitants be- 
ing permitted to 
retain tfieir laws 
and religion. 
Renamed Mau 
ritius by the 
British, and 
made a crown 
colony, rt'%as 
partially repre 
sentative institu- 
tions. and is ad- 
mini, stored bv a 
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Mauritius. Map of the island in the Indian Ocean, a 
British crown colony since 1814 
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Matirois, Andr^; (b. 1885). 
French writer. Born at Elbeuf, of 
Jewish parents, his real name was 
^]mile Herzog, and he was edn> 
cated at Rouen. During the First 
Great War he served as an inter- 
preter, gaining that insiglit into 
the British character which ap 
pears in his first successful novel, 
Les Silences du Colonel Bramble, 
1918, and its sequel, Les Diacours 
du Docteur O’ Grady, 1020. An 


A 3 





J. S. Maury, 
French prelate 


he was or- 
dained at Avig- 
non. In Paris 
his eloquence 
brought him 
fame, and he 
gained t h e 
royal favour, 
being p r e - 
sen ted to the 
living of Pren- 
ade. Kllected to 


Anglophile, he j)roduced lictional the Academy in 178r), he became a 
biom-aphics : Ariel (Shelley) in clerical deputy to the states-general 

- Tf-, 1 Airin' . 17WQ anri Tii-ATTftrl a a+,iiiinph 


1923 ; Disraeli, 
1930 ; Dickens, 



Andr6 Maurois, 
French writer 


I Remember, 1 Remember, 1042 ; 
Call No Man Hap])y, 1043 (both 
autobiographical). He also wrote 
histories of England (1917), the 
U.S.A. (1944), and Framic (1049). 

Maurras, Charles (1808- 
1952). French writer. Born at 
Marti g u es, Bouehes-du-Rh6nc, 
April 20, 1808, lie became a jour- 


)27 ; Byron, of 1789, and proved a staunch 
34. Marshal champion of Church and king. In 
Lyautey was 1791 he went to Italy, was made 
among his bishop of Nicaea, and in 1794 a 
French heroes cardinal. Louis XVIIl, then 
(biography count of Provence, named him 
1931). In 1038 ambassador at the papal court, 
he wa,s deeded but, making his peace with 
to the Acad- Napoleon, Maury returned to 
emy (.see illus. France in 1806, and in 1810 was 
p. 54). Mail- nominated archbishop of Paris, 
rois lived in The pope declined to ratify his 
ilio U.S.A. appointment, which was declared 
during the null on the Restoration. On re- 
Second Great pairing to Rome Maury was im- 
War,an(lpuh. prisoned for six months for con- 
lernber, 1042 ; tumacy, being released on the sole 
)y, 1043 (both condition of resigning all his 
He also wrote ecclesiastical dignities and pre- 
d (1917), the ferments. He died May IL 1817. 
FraiHic (1049). Mauser Rifle. Rifle used for 
.RLES (1808- both military and sporting pur- 
tcr. Born at poses, invented by Paul Mauser, a 
hes-du-Rh6uc, German mechanic. The German 
lecamo a jour- government equipped their army 


1927 ; Byron, 
1934. Marshal 
Lyautey was 
a m o n g his 
h>cn(Ji heroes 
(biography 
1931). Ill 1038 


emy (.see illus. 
p. 54). Mau- 
rois lived in 
the U.S.A. 
during the 
Second Great 


nalist on the staff of 1^’ Action with the weapon in 1872, and re- 
rran 9 aise, which he transformed tained it until the end of the 
into a royalist journal, and in 1008, Second Great War. It is also the 
in association with Leon Daudot, standard infantry weapon of the 
into a daily paper, fn Trois Idees Bidgian, Spanish, Brazilian, and 
Politiques, 1898, and L’ Avenir do Turkish, and other armies. It has 
rintelligcnce, 1905, he advocated a bolt action with a charger- 
restoration of the monarchy and loaded magazine. The bolt-head 
formation of a state that would is integral with the bolt, and the 
have been later called fascist. A locking lugs of the latter are at the 
campaign against the R.C. bier- forward end close to the cartridge, 
archy caused L’ Action Fran^aise giving a stronger construeflon 
to be placed on the Index during than that of the Enhckl. The 
1926-39, and in 1937 Maurras was rilling consists of four grooves, 
imprisoned for incitement to twisting to the right. The rifle ia 
murder the premier, Leon Blum, extremely durable, very accurate, 


MAUSOLEUM 


a double pull off like the Enfield. 
See Rihc. 

The Mauser automatic pistol, 
introduced in 1808, has a clip of 
10 rounds in the grip and is made 
in varying calibres. The ‘9 mm. 
model was provided with a wooden 
holster, which could be attached 
to form a shoulder- butt, and W'as 
sighted up to 1,000 yds. The pi.stol 
was adopted as the standard 
weapon for officers by many Con- 
tinental and S. American armies, 
but shortly before and during the 
Second Great War was largely 
replaced in the German army by 
the Luger. 

Mausoleum. Name applied to 
a tomb or cenotaph of unusual 
size and importance. It was first 


He pub. L’linquoto sur la Moii- and has a long life of barrel. It has 

archie, 1900-09 ; Napoleon avec 

la France ou centre la France, ^ c 

1933 ; Dictionnairo Politique et ^11 / \ / 

Critique, 5 vola., 1933-34. An j \ ^ / 

academician 1938-45, he wrote 

literary and other studies, novels, 

and poetry. He was arrested Sept. 

12, 1944, tried as collaborator 
during the Gorman occupation of 
France, and condemned Jan. 27, 

1945, to solitary confinement for ® 

life. Reprieved March 7, 1952, he Mauser Rifle. Section showing 

died at Tours Nov. 16, 1952. firing and loading mechanism. 

Maury, Jean Siferein (1746- m ’ 

1817). French prelate. Born at ame. B. Chamber. F_. Barrel. 

Valr^as, Vaucluse, June 26, 1746, a. Trigger. H. Magazine spring 


Mauser Rifle. Section showing 
firing and loading mechanism. 
A. Bolt bead. B, Striker spring. 
C. Striker. D. Cartridges in maga- 
zine. B. Chamber. F. Barrel. 
G. Trigger. H. Magazine spring 
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Mausoleum. Reconstruction of the 
tomb of Mausolus at Halicarnassus 

From rriodel by A. J. Stevenson, British 
Museum, by permission oj the Trustees 

used of the tomb of King Mausolus 
of Caria, Asia Minor, erected at 
Halicarnassus, 353 B.a., of which 
some of the sculptures are in the 
British Museum. This monument, 
accounted one of the seven wonders 
of the woi'ld, was about 100 ft. X 
80 ft. and 150-200 ft. high, and 
was crowned by a colossal statuary 
group of Mausolus and his wife, 
Artemisia, standing in a triumphal 
chariot. Other classic mausoleums 
were those of Augustus in the 

Campus Martius, 
E Romo, which 

\ F was about 280 ft. 

\ / in diameter, and 

■rr- \ -^-T/ o f H a d r i a n , 

U- ^ Rome, known 

since the addition 
d ti^nr ^ medieval 

superstructure as the Castol tSant’ 
Angelo. Modern examples are 

those of Frederick William III and 
Queen Louisa of Prussia at Char- 
lottenburg, of Queen Victoria and 
the prince consort in Windsor 

Park, and of Napoleon III at Farm 
borough. See Halicarnassus. 
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Mauve. The tirst synthetic dye 
used industrially. It was dis- 
covered by W. H. Perkin aeci- 
deiitaliv, while he was trying to 
make quinine synthetically, in 
1856 (English patent 1,984 of 
1856), and manufactured at his 
factory at Greenford. It was used 
in makmg the mauve pigment for 
printing the penny stamps of 
Queen Victoria ; for calico print- 
ing ; and for whitening skein silk, 
a use that survives to some extent. 
Production and manufacture of 


mauve mark the foimdation of the 
great synthetic organic chemical 
indu.stry, which supplies not only 
dye.stuifs hut ex])lo.sives, drugs, 
and other useful protliicts. 

Mauve, Axtox ( 1 S8S-8S) . Dutch 


painter. Born at Zaandain, he was 
a pupil of Pieter Frederik van Os 

of H a a r 1 e m 
and Ver- 

se h ii u r . I n 
1870 he settled 
at The Hague, 
removing t o 
Laren in IS 85. 
H i s pictures 
mostly repre- 
sent land- 
scapes with 
cattle and 
figures. The National Gallery, Lon- 
don, has a small oil painting. 
Watering Horses, and the National 
Gallery of Scotland ha 5 several 
examples. 





Anton Mauve, 
Dutch painter 


Maverick, Term apiplied in 
the cattle-raising districts of the 
G.S.A. to an unbranded animal 
found straymg. It is derived from 
Samuel Maverick, a Texan rancher 
who did not brand his cattle, and, 
when they escaped, claimed every 
imbranded animal found in the 
district. Mavericks are cither 
branded by the owner of the ranch 
on which they are found, or sold for 
the common benefit of the ranchers 
in the district. The word is also 
used to denote anything obtained 
fraudulently, as a name for a rov- 
ing person, and, as a verb, in the 
.sense of “ to acquire illegally.” 

Mavis. Another name of the 
song thrush or thro.stle. Formerly 
in general use m England, the 
word is in common use in Scotland, 
and is still met with in poetiy. 

Mavrocordato, Alexa^^der 
(1791-1865). Greek statesman. 
Bom at Constantinople, Feb. 11, 
1791, a member of a famous 
Phanariot family, he went at 21 to 
the court of his maternal uncle, 
loannes Caradja, at Bukarest, and 
followed that prince into exile. 
He rendered a supreme service 
to the cause of Greek independence 
by seeking to direct to a common 





A. Mavrocordato, 
Greek statesman 


national aim 
the many ditl- 
erent revolts 
vhicli broke 
out ill 1820-2 i 
against Turk- 
ish rule. 

A principal 
author of the 
Greek consti- 
tution pro- 
elaimcflat Epi- 
flaurus, Jan. J, 1822, he siu'ce.ss- 
fiillv directed the national move- 

I 

ment for two vear.'^. Although 
the monarchy established by the 
great powevs in 1832 did not fultil 
Ids hope.s for (ireece, he servial 
siicee.ssivelv as minister* in JMunit h, 
Berlin, London, Constantinople*, 
and in Paris. Recalled in tin* 
crisis of 1S53, he, succeeded in 
conciliating the European powc'i-s 


and re-establishing })<*aceful rela- 
tions with Turkey. He <li('d at 
Aegina, Aug. IS, 1865. 

Mawer, kSm Allkn ( 1 879-1 942) . 
British philologist. Born on May 8, 
1879, he was educated at rV>opei*s’ 
Company’s grammar .school, lud- 
versity College, London, and 
Gonville and Cains College, Caiu- 
bridge. From 1905 to 1908 he was 
lecturer in English at Bhellidd 
university, and was Baines pro- 
fes.sor of English at Liverpool 
university, 1921-20, returning to 
University College as provost in 
1930. He was direct or of the survey 
of English place-names and v.Totc 
many books on that subject. He 
was knighted in 1937, aiul died on 
Julv 22, 1942. 

k *' 



Mawson, Sir Douglas (b. 
1882). A British explorer. Born 
at Bradford, Yorkshire, England, 
Mayo, 1882, he 
went in his 
youth to Aus- 
tralia, where 
he graduated 
at Sydney uni- 
versity in 1901, 
becoming de- 
monstrator in 

chemistry the 

following year. Sir Douglas Mawson, 
In 1 9 () 3 he 


carried out a geological exploration 
of the New Flebrkles, and in 1905 
was appointed a lecturer in Adelaide 
university, becoming jirofessor of 
geology and mmeralogy in 1920. 
On the scientific staff of Sir Ernest 
Shackleton’s Antarctic expedition 
of 1908, he helped to locate tlu* 
S. magnetic pole in Victoria Land, 
and led the Australasian expedition 
of 1911-14. He discovered and 
explored King George V Land and 
was also leader of the British, Aus- 
tralian, and New Zealaml i*xpedi. 


tion of 1929-31. He published in 
1915 The Plome of the Blizzard. 
Mawson was knighted in 1914. 8Vc 
Antarctic Exp I ora turn . 

Mas, Adolciie (1869-1939). 
Belgian administrator. Born in 
Brus.sels, Dec. 31, 18(59, ho hocame 
a Journalist, and was dramatic* 
critic for the lYtit Bleu. H(^ also 
.studied law and aci-ountauey, and 

in Aug., 1909, 
a f tier some 
yi'ars as coun- 
cillor and al- 
(b'rman, he w as 
appointi'd bur- 
go in a sis' r of 
B r u K s ('Is. 
Wdu'u the ( h'r- 
m a, n s a p - 
pi*oa(*h(*d Brus- 
s(‘ls on Aug. 
20, 1914, lu' nu't them and at onet' 
began Ins gr(*at baltK' on bc'half of 
the rights of tin' Bt'lgian popula- 
tion against tlu* occupying force's. 
Tlu^ story is told that, tin* (h'rmaii 
eommaiuh'i* opc'iu'd an intervit'w 
by laying his rc'volve*!* on tlu^ d<'sk ; 
whemqion Max placi'd bedside* it. his 
only weapon — his fountaia-pi'n. 
He publicly urgcal j'c'sistancc' to 
German demands, and whc'U the 
line of £8,000,000 imposed by the 
(}(u*Tuans on the city of Bnissc'ls 
was not paid he was sent to a 
prison in (Allc*, Germany, where* 
lie remained until the (‘lul of the 
war. H(' c^scaped during the* 
eoiifusion of the Gc'nnan rc'volu- 
tion, and on Nov. 17, 1918, was 
reinstated as Imrgonuistc'r, holding 
the post until his dtaitli. He was 
made a minister of state, elc'cted 
to the chamber of rt'prcscmtatives 
as a Liberal, and re(*eived many 
honours. He died Nov. 6, 1939. 
Consult Burgomaster Max, A. 
Vie r set and 0. E. Millard, 1936. 

Maxentius, Marcus Aurelius 
Valerius. Roman emperor, a.d. 
306-312, a son of Maxiniian, tlie 
colleague of Diocletian. His tenure 
of imperial power, whicdi he had 
seized with the lu'lp of the prae- 
torian guard, caim^ to an end when 
he was d(‘feat(Hl by Constantine at 
Saxa Rubra, outside Rome, and 
drowned in the Tiber in his higlit, 
Oct. 27, 312. jSleu Constantine. 

Maxilla. Large bone in tlu* 
upper jaw of most vertobrati^s. 
On it are borne, in lugln'i* forms, 
the canine teeth, pre-molars, and 
molars. It is a membrane bone, 
overlying and not n'ally forming 
part of the original cartilaginous 
upper jaw. 

Maxillaria. Large grmus of 
lerrestrial orchids. Of the family 
Orchidaeeae, they arc natives of 
tropical .America and tlu' \V. Indies. 



Adolphe Max, 
Belgian administrator 
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1’h(*y have- sleiKler, leathery, or 
th^shy leaves. Many have' only 
small flowers, but J/. grand} flora, 
M. sanderiaua, and M. renio'da, all 
with white flowers, are larger and 
more showy, 

Maxim, Sih Hiram Htrvions 
(1840-1916). American- horn Brit- 
ish inventor. Born at Sangcu-ville, 

]VIa,in(‘, Beb. 5, 
1 840, he served 
an apprentice- 
ship to a eoaeh- 
builfUn*, af't(M‘- 
wards working 
in a maeliine 
shop a.nd a shifi- 
building yard. 

„ . His inventive 

Sir Hiram Maxim, 

British inventor devel- 

oped early, and 
was clenioiistraic'd in iinprov’’!'- 
ments in lamps for ele(',tri(‘ lighting, 
in gas-generatiigr f)kints, ^ steam’ 
and vaeuiim pnniji.s, ('ngiiu* 
governors, steam pumping engines, 
etc. His name is best known in 
connexion with the Ma.xim gun ; 
lie was also inter(*sl(‘d in aero- 
nautics. In 18711 lu' made a draw- 
ing of a pr(tpos(‘(l h(di(‘opl(M', and 
in 1894 built a maebiiK’- whieh 
was tried, lujt very sueei'ssfully, 
ut bisley. lu 1897 he took out 
a patent for maximib', a smoke- 
less powder. Maxim Ixa-anie a 
luituralistal British subji'ct, was 
knighted in 1901 , and died Nov. 1>4, 
191(). He [)ul)lished an autobi- 
ography, My Life, in 19 lo. 

Maxim, Mnnsox (1808-1927). 
American iiivcmtor. Born at Orne- 
ville, Maiiug Keh. 8, 1858, he was a 
.\ourig(‘r Iirothm- of (Bir) Hiram 
Maxim (/’..s*,). Hud.sou studied 
explosives and orduauee, and wa,s 
one of the first to make smokeless 
powder in the U.S.A. His inven- 
tiou was bought by the Aimn'ican 
government. H(^ diial May 6, 1987. 

Maxima and Minima. Terms 
in inatliematicH that arc easicu- to 
gras]) from a geomeiriital ropn'sen- 
fation than from a rigorous (hdin- 
ition. If the curve ABHDH re[)re- 
sentsaeontinuousfunction y/=.t(.r), 
then B i*epr(‘s('nfs a maximum, 

V a miiiimum value of that fuiu!- 
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Maxillaria. Kxainple of M, san- 
guinea of Central America, a culti- 
vated specimen 
R. -I rra/f»s 

tiou. At^ these points the tangent 
to the curve is horizontal, so that 
the d<M‘ivativ(i of llu^ funeli(»n 
is zero. A nuiximum valiu' is 
gri'ahM- than any valu(^ imim^di- 
ately preeialing or following, but 
not iieeessai'ily gr(‘a,ler tliae any 
v’alue at all (e.|/. than at I) or K). 
•Similarly for minima. Thus f(.t') 
lias a maximum \alue for .v-a it 
P(a) — o, and L(.r) ehaiiges sign 
Ironi -f- to — as .r iiu‘r('‘ases tlnough 
a ; it ha,.s a. minimum vaJm^ if 
L(.r) changes sign from — to -p. I f 
l''(.r) (l(H‘s not ehang(‘ sign, the 
value is neither a maximum nor a 
minimum, buta jioiutof inileetion. 

Maxim Gun. Automatic ma- 
ehine-gun. Hiram Maxim saw the 
early typ<‘s of maebiii(‘.gun, such 
a.s the Gatling, Nordenrekli, and 
Gardner, and lieing impr(‘Hsc'd with 
the [lossi hilities of obtaining moni 
rat lid dre by barnessing tin- waste 
forc(‘ of the explosion, (i.(‘Higned the 
gun which has his naimx 44ie 
wc^afion was adopted by the British 
army in 1889. Nee Maehinc-Gun. 

Maximianus I, M.\ii(!u,s Auitn- 
LIUS \ AiaCRius (d. 810), Koman 
emperor, 286-805. A Ihmmmian 
of Jiumhle ori- 


prisoner near Marseilles by hi.- 
son-in-law Constantine and killed, 
f'onstantine later gave it out that 
iBaximian had committed suicide. 
A good army eommauder, but a 
careless administrator, he vvas a 
violent persecutor of Christians. 

^ Maximilian I ( 1459-15 19). 
G(‘rmau king and Roman emperor. 
•Son of the emperor Frederick HI, 
and so a Hapsburg, he was born in 
Vienna, Afareh 22, l4o9. He mar- 
ried in 1477 Mary, daughttu' and 
heinsss of Charles five Bold, duke 
of Burgundy, and the. death of 
Charlies in the same year liirew on 
him the fluty of defending his wife's 
lauds against numerous aggr(‘.ssors, 
especially the king of Framax This 
took him into the Netherlands, 
M here he gained liis first experience 
of statecraft. In 1486 he was 
chosen king of the Romans. Ho 
I'ecovered Vienna from the Hun- 
garians, 1490, overthrew the Turks 
at Vhllaeh in 1492, and com[)elled 
the king of France to cede Artois 
and the Id'anehe Comte. He be- 
cuim? emperor in 1498. 

Maximilian's reign of 26 year.- 
was full of incident. He warren 
against thc^ king <if France, with- 

. out great suc- 
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gin, be was 
clioseii by Dio- 
ckdiaii as col- 
l(‘agu(‘, with 
Hie w s t 0 r n 
half of the em- 
pire as his por- 
tion, and when 
in 298 the em- 
pire was divi- 





Maximianus I, 
Roman emperor 

Fnnu a tui'tUillion 


Maxima and Minima. Curve show- 
ing maximum point B. minimum 
point C, and point of inflection D 


d(*d into four parts, Maxim ian had 
o‘liarg(‘ of Italy and Africa. Wlien 
Dhjcletian abdicated in 805 he 
eompellod Maximiau to do the 
same. In 306 the elevation of his 
son Maxentius to the rank of Au- 
gustus induced him to resume the 
imperial dignity. In 310, having 
vainly urged his daughrer to mur- 
di'i her husband, he wa.s taken 


( es.s, and joined 
and forsook 
leagues made 
by the popi', 
H 0 n r y VII, 
Rerdinand of 
xVragon, and 
other .sov- 
„ . _ ereigus. He was 

Holy Roman emperor I;' ^ n 1 1 n u a 1 1 \ 

hampered by 
lack of means. The 8wiss woii 
their indopendence after a short 
war in 1499, and no great victories 
attended his campaigns in Italy. In 
Germany itself he did someibliing 
to redress the lack of organization 
and unity that was the main cause 
of his military weakness. He set 
up an imperial court of justice, 
the Keichskammergerieht, and also 
an aulic council. 

The emperor took an iidcnvst. in 
military matters, organizing the 
laindskneehte and improving the 
ligditing forces in other ways, Undi'r 
him 'Ihrol w'as added to the family 
lands, and he arranged the mar- 
riag(‘s wliich eventually brought 
Hungary and Bohemia to the 
Hapsburgs, and gave a great in- 
heritance to his grandson, Charles 
y. He was the first to take the 
title of omiieror without being 
crowned as such by the pope. 

Ma.ximiJian, a well educated and 
^.'ersatilo but 1 'c‘stless man, was a 
vM-iter or inspirm- of books, ouo be- 
ing an autobiograpliy; uhso a 
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dreamer, one theory beino: that lie 
wished to unite in himself the 
oftices of pope and emperor. He 
befriended learned men and so- 
cieties, and from an adyenturnus 
strain in his nature has been called 
the last of the knights. He married 
a Sforza for his second wife, and 
died at Weis in Hpper Austria, 
Jan. 12, 1519. He was buried 
at Innsbruck (g.r.). Consult Life, 
I. Ri. W. Seton- Watson, 1902. 

MasimiHan II (1527-76). 
German king and Roman emperor. 
The eldest son of the emperoi 

, Ferdinand 1 , 
hewasbornin 
/ Vienna July 
/ 31, 1527. He 

: il educated 

J but 

spent some 
, L' time in bpam. 
ii ,.‘'1 He began to 




Maximilian II, 
Holy Roman emperor 

Alter Mors 


assist his 
father and his 
uncle. Charles 
\h whose 


daughter Maria he married, in the 
business of government about 
154S, and in 1549 he was recog- 
nized by the Bohemians as their 
future ruler. In 1562 he was chosen 
king of the Romans by the German 
electors, and in 1563 elected king by 
the Hungarians. Having become 
emperor and king in 1504, Maximi- 
lian carried on a short war with the 
Turks, and was largely occupied 
in efforts to compose the religious 
difficulties resulting from the Re- 
formation. He died Oct. 12, 1576. 

Masimilian( 1 S67-1 929 ) .Prince 
of Baden and German politician. 
Born J uly 10, 1 867, a nephew of the 
grand duke 


Maximilian, 
Prince oS Baden 


Frederick I, he i'**^'**^^ 

entered the £ % 

Prussian army, M 

and rose to the ~ 

rank of cavalry W 

general. Presi- • ^ 

dent of the up- 

per chamber of 

Baden, he de- • 

iivered a no- _ Maximilian, 

table speech on Baden 

the war, Dec. 14, 1917, but was 
little known in the politics of Ger- 
many until on Oct. 3, 1918, he 
succeeded Hertling as imperial 
chancellor. His first action was to 
appeal to President Wilson, 
through Switzerland, to initiate 
jjcace negotiations, and he con- 
ducted the difficult questions re- 
lating to the armistice and the 
abdication of the Kaiser. He 
remained in office until the re- 
publican government was fully 
established. On Nov. 6, 1929, he 
died in rt*tirement at Constance. 


Maximilian (1832-67). Em- 
peror of Mexico, 1863-67. He was 
born July 6. 1832. a younger son 

^ of the arch- 

' duke Francis 

^ Charles and 

* brother of the 

w emperor Fran- 

r cis Joseph of 

# 4 ^: ried Charlotte, 

daughter of 
Maximilian, ■ 7 ^ n ri I 

Emperor of Mexico , x- i ’ 

king ot the 

Belgians, and in the same year 
was axipointed governor of Lom- 
bardo- Venetia. In 1863, when 
French troops invading Mexico 
had captured Puebla, they pro- 
claimed, in agreement with the 
Mexican clerical party, the arch- 
duke Maximilian as emiieror of 
Mexico. He accepted the crown, 
renouncing his rights as an Aus- 
trian prince on doing so, and on 
May 29, 1 864, landed at Vera Chuz. 

It was but a section of the 
Mexican people that recognized 
Maximilian, and he found liimsclf 
at war with his new subjects from 
the first. In 1866 he lost the su})- 
port of the French force on its 
return to Europe, and in May of 
the following year he was betrayed 
to his enemies and on June 19, 1867, 
was shot at Queretaro. The 
empress Charlotte (18t0-1927) 
had gone to Europe to enlist aid 
and, learning of his fate, went out 
of her mind, but lived until Jan. 
19, 1927. Maximilian wrote Aiis 
Meinem Leben, 7 vols., 1867. Con- 
sult Maximilian and Charlotte, 
Count Corti, 1928 ; Phantom 
Crown, B. Harding, 1935 ; Mexi- 
can Empire, M. Hyde, 1945. 

Maximinns, 'CArus Julius 
Veuxjs. Roman emperor, 235-38. 
By birth a Thracian peasant, hence 
s 11 r n a m e d 
Thrax, of gi- 
gantic stature 
and immense 
strength ^ h e 
rose to high 
command in 
the army. He 
was pro- 

claimed em- Gams Maximinus, 
per or by the Homan emperor 
legions of the a medallion 

Rhine, and the murder of Alexan- 
der Severus within a month made 
his way clear to the throne. His 
elevation to the purple marks a 
stage in the decline of the empire, 
for he was the first to obtain su- 
preme power without having held 
a single administrative post, being 
simply a creation of the soldiery^ 
Maximinus gained some successes 


Gams Maximinus, 
Roman emperor 

From a medallion 


against the Germans, but soon 
alienated his subjects by tyranny 
and cruelty, which caused a 
revolt in A frica. He was murdered 
by his own soldiers at Aquileia, 
June 17, 23S. S'ce Balbiims ; 
Gordian. 

Maximus, Magnus Clemens. 
Homan emperor, .383-88. Born in 
tSpaiii, he was proclaimed emjieror 
by the troops in Hritain, crossed 
over to Caul, ami defeated Cratian, 
his rule hcyoiul the Aijis being re- 
cognized by both Theodosius and 
Valentinian II. Witli the rlesign of 
making himself master of the en- 
tire Western empire, he invaded 
Italy, 387, but was rlefeated, taken 
prisoner, and put, to death at 
Aquileia by order of Theodosius. 

Maximus, Petr ( ini us. Roman 
emperor in 455. A siaiator of noble 
birth, whose wife bail b(^en seduced 
by Vakmtinian HI, lie murdered 
the latter and secured the throne 
by forcing tlu' widowed 'empress 
Eudoxia to marry him. When 
Eudoxia learnt the truth alioiit her 
husband’s diuith, she sought the 
aid of Caiseri(‘ tht‘ Vandal, who 
attacked and plumhu-ed Rome. 
Maximus, whil(‘ attempting to 
eseajie, was cut down by a band of 
Burgundian mere(;nari(\s. 

Maximus Tyrannus (ex. 422). 
Roman emperor, 409-11. When 
Gerontius, gmieral of the usurper 
Constant inu^s (r/.y\), led a revolt 
agnhist his ma,st<T in Spain, 
Maximus was set up as counter- 
emperor. Alter tile diJeaf of 
Gerontius two years latm-, Maxi- 
mus, wlio had been deposed by 
ConstaiitinuB, in 418 started a 
fresh rebellion in Bjiain, but was 
taken prisoner, nunoved to Rav- 
enna, and there executed. 

Maxixe. Bra,zilia,n dance for 
two people. With sometliing of the 
character of the tango (q.v.), it 
reached England through l^iris in 
1913, hut did not attain wide 
popularity. 

Max Miiller, Friedrich (1823- 
1900). Anglo-German jihilologist, 
Sanskrit scholar, and orientalist. 
Only son of the 
poet Wilhelm 
Miiller, he was ' '4f 

bom at Des- , /’f".'-'' . ^ 

sail, Dee. 6, C'CfWj/ 

1 8 2 3, and ' 

Leipzig, Ber- 1 

lin, and Paris, 

He c a m etc 

England with F. Max Muller, 

an in trod uc- 

.. . ,, pmloloffist 

tion to Bunsen 

and a recommendation to the East 
India Company, who com m issioned 
him to edit the Rigveda. He be- 




F. Max Muller, 
Anglo-German 
philologist 
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came proi'esRor of modern lan- 
gnfiffes at Oxford, 185i. and of 
comparative philology, I8()f). ffe 
died at Oxford, Oct. 28. 190(K Hi? 
lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage, 1861 -()4, simple in style, 
unlike most German works of the 
kind, introduced the English public 
to the latest results of the study of 
comparative philology and reli- 
gion. Many of his theories were 
attacked and are now auperseded, 


If 1 Were Dictator, 1936. He died literary atmosphere, and after 
at Largs, July 23, 1946. editing one of his father’s maga- 

Maxwell. Unit of magnetic zincs, published in 1901 his first 
flux. One maxw(dl per sq. cm. is novel. The Countess of Maybury. 
equivalent to a field of one gauss His stories were notable for skilful 
normal to the area. characterisation, generally set in 

Maxwell, Sir Herbert Eus- credible but exciting situations. 
TACE (1845-1037). British author. The most 8ncco.ssful included The 
The son of Sir William Maxwell, Ragged Messenger. 1904 : The 
6th baronet, of Monreith, be was Guarded Flame, 1906 ; The Devil’s 
born in Edinburgh, Jan. 8, 1845, Garden. 1913: The Mirror and the 


and educated at Eton and Christ 


but his influence was stimulating Church, Oxford. 


1877 


at the time. He edited the Sacred 
Books of the East series, and trans- 
lated Kant’s Critique of Pure Rea- 
son. His Autobiography was 
edited by his son. 

Maxstoke Castle. Castellated 


succeeded to the baronetcy, and 
was M.P. for Wigtownshire 1880- 
96, being a lord of the treasury 
1886-92. He was elected F.R.S. 
m 1898. find created a knight of 
the thistle in 1933. Distinguished 




dwelling-house in Warwickshire, in many fields of literature, he ex- 
England. Situated E. of Binning- celled as a writer on angling. His 
ham, between ... 

Shustoke and 

Maxstoke, near to '■ ^ 

gan to give way Maxstoke Castle. A 14th century dwelling-house, with 
to the more com- drawbridge and embattled walls 

fortable dwelling-house. Begun by works include Mcridiana, 1S92 ; 
William de Clinton in 1345, it has Sixty Years a Queen, 1897 ; Sal- 
a high embattled wall, with octa- mon and Sea Trout, 1898 ; British 
gonal towers at each angle, a gate- Freshwater Fishes, 1904 : The 
house with towers commanding the Making of Scotland, 1911 ; Evening 
drawbridge, and a moat about 40 Memories, 1932. He edited the 
yds. wide. Near by are the ruins Creevey Papers, 1903. He died 
of a 14th century Austinian priory. Oct. 30, 1937. 

Maxton, James (1885-1946). Maxwell, Sir Ronald Charles 
Scottish politician. He was born (1852-1924). A British soldier. 
June 22. 1885. and educated in Born Dec. 26, 1852, he joined 
Glasgow at the Royal Engineers in 1872 and 
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Maxstoke Castle. A 14th century dwelling-house, with 
drawbridge and embattled walls 


Lamp, 1918. His last works 
formed a trilogy, Tudor Greem 
The Emotional Journey, and 
Evers lade, published under the 
general title Men and Women, 
1935-37. His autobiography, 
Time Gathered, appeared in 1938. 
and he died Aug. 4. 

Maxwellian Distribution. 

Conception in physics. The mole- 
cules of a gas at a aefinite tem- 
perature may be considered to 
possess a certain average kmotic 
energy, but in effect the speeds 
of the various molecules cannot 
all be equal, for they are repeated- 
ly in collision and this will tend 
to abolish any attainment of 
equality. In the steady state at 
a constant temperature the dis- 
tribution of velocities assumes a 
particular function first deduced 
by Clerk -Maxwell. This function, 
giving the probability of a mole- 
cule having component velocities, 
in perpendicular directions, of 
u, V, Wt is given by 






H ntcho son’s 
j:rammar school 


Maxwell, Sir Ronald Charles 
(1852-1924). A British soldier. 
Born Dec. 26, 1852, he joined 
the Royal Engineers in 1872 and 
served in the Afghan and S. 


I' ( It, — 


where h is Planck’s constant and 
m is the mass of a ga.s molecule. 
Clerk -Maxwell’s law indicates that 
the possibility of a gas molecule 
having a large kinetic energy 
lalla off exponentially with the 
value of the kinetic energy. 

Maxwelltowu. Part of" the 
Scottish burgh of Dumfries. For- 
merly a Kirkcudbrightshire burgh 


mi the Indcpond- in France and 

ent Labour Flanders, 1915-17. 
James Maxton. party, he op- Created K.C.B. in 
Scottish politician posed the First 1915, he became 

Great War and was imprisoned for lieutenant-general 
making seditious speeches. He en- in 1916, and died 
tered parliament In 1922 as LL.P. July 20, 1924. 
member for Bridg('ton, and though Maxwell, WtL- 
a fiery advocate of unpopular liam Babington 
causes like republicanism and paci- (1876- 1938). Brit- 
fiam, gained respect by his sincerity ish novelist. Son 
and disinterest in the fruits of office, of John Maxwell. 
Maxton was chairman of the publisher, and M. 
I.L.P., 1926-31 and 1934-39, and E. Braddon (q.v.), 
published a study of Lenin, 1932 . he* grew up in a 




«l 


James Maxton, 
Scottish politician 


.crammar school African wars. In 1909 he was merly a Kirkcudbrightshire burgh 
and the univer- promoted major-general. Early of barony, it has since 1929 been 
sity, becoming a in the First Great War he w^ent amalgamated with Dumfries, to 
school teacher, to France as inspector- general of which it is linked by four bridges 
An organizer of c om m u n i cations, , 

rhe Glasgow and wasQ.M.G. to 

icderaiion oi the British forces ■ " 

the Indcpond- in France and 
ent Labour Flanders, 19 16-17. 
party, he op- Created K.C.B. in 
posed the First 1915, he became 


July 20, 1924. 

Maxwell, Wil- 
liam Babington 
(1876-1938). Brit- 
ish novelist. Son 
of John Maxwell, 
publisher, and M. 
E. Braddon (q.v.), 
he* grew up in a 
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Maxwelton, Dumfriesshire, scene ot the ballad, Annie 
Laurie. See next page 

■^ilO 
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across the Nith. The chief in- 
dustries are making woolJen under- 
wear, hosiery, and gloves, milk 
processing, and the repair and 
manufacture of agricultural im- 
plements. Until 1810 the place 
was known as Bridgend of Duin- 
^ fries, but it was 
then renamed, 
the district being 
a stronghold of 
the Maxwell 
family. The town 
is dominated hy 
the museum and 

Maxwelltown arms ^ Benedictine 

convent, both on 

Corbelly Hill. On the outskirts 
are the fine remains of Lincluden 
Abbey. 

Maswelton, Estate in the 
parish of Glencairn, S.W. Dum- 
friesshire, Scotland. It is 3 m. 
E. of Moniaive, and is the Maxwel- 
ton of the ballad Annie Laurie. 
See illus. p. 5593 ; Laurie, Annie. 

May. Fifth month of the 
Christian calendar. The Latin 
name Maius, connected with 
major, probably signifies the month 
of gi'OwTh. The Romans sacrificed 
to Maia, an old Italian goddess, 
on the Ist of the month. They 
considered May an unlucky month 
for marriages, because the festival 
of the Lcmuria to the spirits of 
the unhappy dead was held during 
the month, and this old notion 
survives in popular superstition. 

May. This tree is described 
under its alternative name of 
hawthorn. 

May. Island of tScotland, in the 
Ffrth of Forth, part of the co. of 
Fife, 5 m. S.E. of Crail. It has 
remains of a 12th-century priory, 
and at its highest elevation ( 160 ft, 1 
there is a lighthouse. Area 2 sq. m. 

May, Geoege Eenest May, 
1st Baron (1871-1946). British 
financier. He was born June 20, 
1871, and went to Cranleigh 
school. Employed by the Pruden- 
tial Assurance co. in 1887, he rose 
to be its secretarv. He was 

V 

manager of the American dollar 
securities committee, 1916-18, As 
chairman of the economy commit- 
tee of 1931, set up by Ramsay 
MacDonald's second govt., hie 
issued the May repoi-t wUich ad- 
vised reductions in unemployment 
benefit and in the salaries of all 
state servants ; it was accepted by 
some as a masterly survey, but 
precipitated a government crisis 
(see Means Test). In 1932 he 
presided over the import duties 
advisory committee. Knighted in 
1918, and made a baronet in 1931, 
he was raised to the peerage in 
1935. He died April 10, 1946*. 


May, Edna. Stage name of Edna 
May Pettic (1878-1948), Ameri- 
can actress. Born at S>wacuse, 
N.y., Sept. 2, 1878, she appeared 
on the stage as a child in Gilbci't 
and Sullivan operas, and after 
studying at New York conserva- 
toire made her reputation in The 
Belle of Now York, produced in 
that city, 1897 and in London 
1898. Other musical comedies in 
which she scored notably were The 
School Girl, The Catch of the 
Season, The Belle of Mayfair, and 
Nelly Neil, 1907. On her marriage 
in 1907 to Oscar Lewissohn she 
retired from the stage, reappearing 
in 1911 for one week of charity 
performances of The Belle of New 
York. She died at Lausanne, Jan. 
2, 1948. 

May, Peter Barker Howard 
(b. 1929). English cricketer. Born 
at Reading, Dec. 31, 1929, he was 
educated at Charterhouse and 
(after national service with the 
R.N.) at Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, where he was awarded his 
cricket blue in his first year. He 
played against Oxford in 1950, 
1951, and 1952, and also won his 
blue for Association football. He 
first played cricket for Surrey in 
1950, becoming county captain in 
1957, by which time he was already 
established as regular captain of 
the England team. His test- 
match debut was made with a 
century against 8. Africa in 1951, 


and he quickly established liim.self 
as a regular England batsman at 
homc‘, as well a.s on tour in Austra- 
lia 1954-55. Succeeding Sir Leo- 
nard Hutton as ea])tain, 195(5, ho 
led the England learn to victory 
over Australia in that year. This 
was followed by captaincy in S. 
Africa, 195(5-57, and at home 
against the W. Indies (again suc- 
cessfully), 1957. Temperament- 
ally as well as technically one of 
the world's outstanding batsmen, 

and a shrc'wd, 
impiM’turbahle 
captain, In* re- 
vealed himst'lt 
as a superb 
master of the 
big occasion, 
at his very best 
in a crisis. His 
higlu'si score 
(up to the end 
of 1957), 2S5 
not out for 
England v. 
VVtvst Indies at 
E dgba si on , 
1957, was made in a si'cond innings, 
aftei’ his side was 2SS runs down on 
the first. He publislual Peter 
May's Book of (Vicket, 195(5. 

May, Piiti (18(54-1903.) British 
caricaturist. Born at Leeds, April 
22, 18(54, he was left in great 
poverty on his fa.i,her's death in 
1873. In LS7S he was assistant 
scene painter at the Grand 


a brilliant fielder, 



Peter May, 
English cricketer 
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Theatre, Leeds, 
where ho also 
drew portraits of 
actors. About 
1882 he came to 
London and drew' 
cartoons tor 
Society and St. 

Stephen’s Kc- 
view. He then 
went to Australia 
and worked for the 
Sydney Bulletin. 

The primitive 
conditions of 
printing in vogue 
there compelled 
him to develop a 
stylo in which 
everything but 

absolute essentials was discarded, whose father Orihapati was a 
His work thus attained a brilliant chief of similar rank. The elder 
simplicity of line and vividness of sister, when about 45, set out in 
character that gave it the appear- the second month of spring, c. 
ance of having been achieved by a 5(10 B.c., for her parents’ home in 
lucky chance, though each drawing anticipation of childbearing. Mid- 
was the result of much labour and way on the journey she reached 
many studies. He returnc'd to a grove sacred to the godd(^ss 
London about 181)0, and worked for Lumbini, and here Gautama was 
the St. Stephen’s Review, ?ick-me- born. The sacred grove was 
Up, Pall Mall Budget, The Graphic, visited c. 250 B.c. by Asoka, who 
for which he travelled in America, crevtcd there an inscribed stone 
the staff of pillar which, in 1895, was identi- 





Maya. Di vinat ory almanac from the Dresden Codex, showing pictures of four gods 


formerly had an 
advanced civili- 
zati(jn, reaching 
levels of artistic 
and intellectual 
achievement un- 
surpassed in 
pre- Columban 
America. Their 
origin is obscure, 
but they probably 
developed in 
much the same 
way as the peoples 
of central Mexico, 
from a simple 
village culture in 
t he first millenium 
n.o. {see Mexico). 
T hey had an 





and Punch, on 
which he suc- 
ceeded George 
dll Mauricr. 

His publica- 
tions included 
The Parson and 
the Painter, 

1891 ; Gutter- 
snipes, 1896; 
and Phil May’s 
Annual from 

1892. He dic'd in London, Aug 
1903. A study by J. Thorpe 
appeared in 1932. 

May, Thomas Erskinb. Bi-itish 
historian, author of the work on 


Phil May, 

British caricaturist 


n 


fied in sUii 3 m. N. of Bhagwanpiir. 
In after ages, in emulation of 
Christian history, the Buddhist 
nativity became encrusted with 
legendary features. 

Maya. The Maya arc a group of 
American Indian* tribes living in 
Guatemala, British Honduras, 
Honduras, and the Mexican prov- 
inces of Yucatan, Chiapas, Tabas- 
co, Campeche, and Quintana Roo, 
and there is a closely related 
cUTachccl group, the Huaatec, in 
Vera Cruz and San Luis Potosi. 
They speak about 15 different 
languages within the Maya lin- 
guistic stock, and they number in 


parliamentary procedure popularly all nearly two million. They are 
referred to as “ Erskino May.” He stocky, copper-brown in colour 
was raised to the peerage as Lord with dark, straight hair, and the 
Farnborough {q.v.)* men average 5 ft. 1 in. in height. 

Maya (Sanskrit, matter). In They are exceptionally broad- 
tho Vedanta philosophy, the veil headed, and this ivas accentuatcil 
of Nature which obscures the True, in ancient times by artiheial 
Alternatively, the term signifies a deformation of the skull. Today 
charm- weaver who conjures up most of them are agricultural 
visions of the transient glories of peasants. They are thrifty and 
this earth in order to captivuitc industrious, clean in their persons, 
Atma, or the soul. According to modest, gesiierally pt'aceable, latal- 
the Hindu philosophy all are born istie, and eitluM’ superstitious or 


in M%a, the conception of which 
is akin to the Christian’s idea of 
original sin. 

Maya ob IVIaiiamaya. Mother 
of Gautama Buddha. Huddho- 
dana, a Kshattriya chief ruling a 
small state whose capital was 
Kapilavastu, in 8. Nepal, wedded 
two sisters, Maya and Prajapati, 


religious, according to the point of 
view of the observer, ff’hc ruling 
classes in ancient times are inferrecl 
1,0 have been moderate, tranquil, 
and disciplined, with a great love of 
orderly living and deep religious 
feeling. 

The modern Maya are directly 
descended from a people who 



Maya. Classic stela, !rom Quirigud, 
Guatemala : it has a priest or god- 
impersonator on the front, hierogly- 
phic inscriptiou giving date of erec- 
tion on the side 
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Maya. Jade plaque of classic period 
style, but supposed to have been 
Sound at Teotihuacan 


cJaborate calendar system, but its 
correlation with the Christian one 
remains uncertain. According to 
the chronology generally accepted, 
the time of their highest civiliza' 
tion (Classic Period) was about 
a.d. 300-900, and the place the 
tropical forests in the lowlands of 
present-day Guatemala and adja- 
cent parts of Mexico and Hon- 
duras, with a lesser centre in 
Yucatan. Some scholars date it 
about 250 years earlier. 

In these areas they raised 
elaborate ceremonial centres, with 
great stone-faced pyramids sur- 
mounted by masonry temples with 
roofs supported by beams or cor- 
belled vaults. The exteriors were 
elaborately decorated with carved 
stone or painted stucco, hut the 
interiors were small and dark. 
Other structm'es included stair- 
ways, platforms, and courts for 
playing a ceremonial ball game. 
Rectangular columns (stelae) w^ere 
carved with dignified, impersonal 
figures of gods or priests, and in- 
scriptions recording the dates they 
had been set up to commemorate. 


All were grouped round courts in 
an orderly fashion. Notable cen- 
tres in Giiatoniala and Honduras 
were Uaxactiin, Tikal, Quirigiui, 
and Copan, and in Yucatan, 
Chichen Itza, and Coba. Each of 
these centres seems to have b('cn 
ruled by members of a learned, 
priestly hierarchy, and each was 
supported by the peasants, living 
on the rich yield of maize plots 
cleared in the surrounding forests. 



Maya. Cylindrical polychrome vase, 
classic period, fromNebaj, Guatemala 


of the lUHlcrworld ; and many 
others. Many of them had two or 
four aspc'clus, a.ssoeiat(‘d with the 
cardinal points and their respective 
cok)urs, white for north, r(‘(l for 
east, velhnv for south, hlaek for 
w('st. 'I’he ealcMidar (.sve under 
Calemlar) was an important part 
of religion, because the days, 
months, etc., and ttio numbers 
associated witli them w^cre gods, so 
a calendrical inscription was a 
religious document, and the march 
of time supremely important. 

The (dassie Maya wi'ro a Si.onc 
Age people, and their buildings 
were ereetf'd and carved with stone 
tools. They knew metals, gold and 
copper, only as imported orna- 
ments at the end of the pi'nod. 
Jade was thi'ir greatest treasure, 
and wasskilfnlly work(‘(l by sawing, 
rubbing, or drilling witli siring, 
wooden tools, anrl sand. They 
painted hierogly])lut! manuscripts 
on bark iiapcr coated with lime. 


The centres seem to have been 
independent, and to have main- 
tained peaceful contacts among 
themselves, with a common re- 
ligion, sharing their astronomical 
knowledge. In outlying areas like 
present-day British Honduras the 
distinction betw^cen peasant and 
priestly ruler may have been 
blurred, since there are remains of 
village settlements with pyramids 
of modest size. 

The Maya worshipped many 
gods ; Itzamna, the chief ; sky 
gods, including the sun, the moon, 
and Venus earth gods, the maize, 
the jaguar, and others ; the gods 



Maya. Polychrome bowl from the 
lilua valley 


The cud of the Classic Period 
was marked by the gradual 
abandonment of tlio soutbern 
(■(u’omonial sites, and in the lOi.h 
century Yucatan bce,amo the main 
centre. Chietien Hza W’as al)an- 
doned and reoeeiipied by people 
under Toliec inlluemio, who intro- 
duced the Feathered fSerpent cult, 
shown in areliiteetiuro by numerous 



Maya. W estern £a!;ade of aunnery quadrangle at Uxmal, with pyramidal temple of the Magician on the right 
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columns in that form, the ex- 
aggeration of human saorihcc, 
violence, and war. After about 
1200 Toltee intluence faded, and 
the rulers of the town of Mayapan 
overthrew Chichen It-za and ruled 
all Yucatan until Idr'jO. The aria 
were in decadence, and tlio build- 
ings and pottery of Mayapan were 
of the poorest quality. After this, 
Mayapan was overthrown, and 
small, decadent states fought 
among themselves until the Span- 
ish conquest of Yucatan in 1541. 
Consult Rise and Fall of Maya 
Civilization, J. E. S. Thompson, 
1956 ; The Ancient Maya, S. C. 
Morley, 3rd ed. rev. G. W. 
Brainerd, 1956. 

a. H. S. Btishnell 

Mayaguana or Mariguana. 
Island of the Bahamas. It was 
leased by Great Britain to the 
U.S.A. in 1940 for use as a naval 
and air base. Pop. (1953) 615. 

Maydguez. City of Puerto Rico. 
The capital of the dept, of Maya- 
guez, it stands on the river of that 
name, close to the VV. coast. It 


has a large and secure harbour, is 
served by rly., and is a prosperous 
commercial centre, with trade in 
cofleo, sugar, and fruit, principally 
oranges. It has an agricultural 
experimental station. Eonnded in 
1836, Mayaguez became a city in 
1873. Pop. (1950) 58.944. 

Mdyavaram. Town of India, in 
Madras state, in the dist. of Tan- 
jore. It i.s a rly. junction on the 
main line from Madras down the 
coast, with connexion to Trichino- 
poly. Pop. (1951) 43,436. 

Maybole. Police burgh of Ayr- 
shire, Scotland, 9 m. S.8.W. of 
Ayr. The chief buildings are the 
town hall and several churches, 
and the chief industry the making 
of boots and shoes. Maybole 
became important as capital of 

Garrick. It was 
incorporated in 
1193, and has a 
castle in which 
the earls of 
Garrick lived. 
Later it passed 
to the family of 


Kennedy, represented by the inar- 
cpicss of Ailsa. In the neighbour- 
hood are Kirkoswald, famous for 
its associations with Burns, and 
Gulzcan Castle, a National Trust 
property. Pop. (1951) 4,766. 

May ‘brick Case. Trial of Mrs. 
Maybrick for the murder of her 
husband in Aprd, 1889. Florence 
Elizabeth Maybrick was then 26, 
her husband being twice her age. 
Early in 1889 she formed a liaison 
with a young cotton broker in 
Liverpool, and shortly afterwards 
she and her husband had a violent 
quarrel. Within six weeks of that 
quarrel Maybrick was dead, and in 
that time incriminating corres- 
pondence had been intercepted be- 
tween Mrs. Maybrick and her lover. 
Maybrick’s doctor withheld his 
certificate ; an inquest was held, 
with the result that the widow was 
charged with the wilful murder of 
her husband by arsenic poisoning, 
a charge made more likely by the 
fact that a short while before her 
husband’s death she had purchased 
fly-papers containing arsenic. 

Idle accused woman was de- 
fended by (’harles Russell, Q.G. 
(afterwards Jjord Russell of Killo- 
wen). According to Mrs. J\Iay- 
briek’s own statement, she used the 
extract of arsenic she made from 
the fly-papers as a complexion 
wash, and the chief arguments used 
in her defence were that her hus- 
band was a hypochondriac given 
to dosing himself with the poison ; 
nor was it certain that arsenic was 
the direct cause of death. Mrs. 
Maybrick, found guilty, was re- 
prieved, mainly on the grounds of 
the conflict ot’ the medical evi- 
dence, but despite influential effort s 
in Great Britain and the LI. 8. A. 
she w^aa not released until 1904. 
After her release she went^ to the 
U.S.A. She died at South Kent, 
Gormeeticut, Oct. 23, 1941. 

May Day. First day of May. 
The May I)ay festivities probably 
originated in the Roman Floralia, 
the festival in honour ot Flora, 
goddess of flowers. In England 
flowers and boughs ot hawthorn 
G‘ may ”) were brought trom the 
woods, the prettiest girl in the 
village was crowned with flowers as 
queen of the may, and the maypole 
was set up. May Day was the 
chimney-sweeps’ holiday. On the 
Celtic May Day festival, called 
Beltane, fires were kindled on the 
hill-tops. With the rise of the 
socialist and labour movement in 
Europe in the 19th century, May I 
came to be observed by the 
workers as Labour Day. 

Mayen. Town of W. Germany, 
in Rhineland- Palatinate. 16 m. 
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W.S.W. of Coblenz, \nth which it 
is connected by rly., being on the 
edge of the Eifel ^ioiintaiiis and at 
the mouth of the Nette \ alley. 
The principal building is a Late 
Gotliic church. Mayen originated 
as a R-oman settlement. In the 
later Middle Ages it rose again, 
and in the 13th century, or earlier, 
was a walled town with a castle. 
There are some remains of both 
w’alls and castle. Pop. 14,000. 

Mayence. French name for the 
city better known by its German 
name of Mainz (g.r.). 

Mayenne. River in the N.W. of 
France. It rises in the dept, of 
Orne and flow's S. across the dept, 
of Maj'enne to j om the ISarthe near 
Angers and form the Maine, which 
itself soon falls into the Loire. It 
is navigable for small cralt lor 75 
m., its total length being 125 m. 

Mayenne. Dept, of France. In 
the N.W. of the country, the area 
is 1,9S6 sq. m. The chief river is 
the Mayenne ; others are its tribu- 
taries, including the Jouaiine, Col- 
mont, and Oudon. The surface is 
fairly level, the highest point being 
under 1,400 ft. high, and the soil is 
fertile. Cattle, horses, and pigs are 
reared in large quantities ; w’heat, 
oats, barley, and flax are grown, 
as are apples for cider. A good 
deal of the land is forest. Laval 
is the capital ; other places are 
Chlteau Gontier, Mayenne, and 
Ernee. Before the Revolution the 
area forming the department was 
partly in Maine and partly in 
Anjou. Pop. (1954) 251,522. 

Mayenne. A town of France, 
In the dept, of Ma3Yuine, it stands 
on the river of that name, being on 
both banks, 19 ni. N.N.E. of Laval. 
It is a rly. junction, and has manu- 
factures of linen and other textiles. 
The chief building is the church of 
Notre Dame ; dating from the 12th 
century, it was partly restored in 
the 19tli. Of the castle, around 
which the town grew, there are 
some remains, including the chapel 
and tower. Mayenne dates from 
about 1100, and the ca&tle was 
several times besieged and cap- 
tured during the various civil wars. 
In 1573 Charles, a son of the duke 
of Guise, was made duke of 
]\Iayenne, the castle and surround- 
ing territory being then in posses- 
sion of his family. Pop. (1954) 
9,705. 

Mayer, Johlvnn Tobias (1723- 
62). German astronomer. Born at 
Marbach, Wurttemberg, Eeb. 17, 
1723, he was a self-taught mathe- 
matician and entered a carto- 
graphic establishment in Nurem- 
berg in 1746, where he gained a 
considerable scientific reputation. 


In 1751 he was elected to the chair 
of economy’ and mathematics at 
Gottingen, l)ecoming superintend- 
ent of the observatory three years 
later. His fame rests chiefly on his 
lunar tables, 1752 and 1770, of 
which an amended form was sub- 
mitted to the British Admiralty. 
He died Feb. 20, 1762. 

Mayer, Julius Robert von 
(1S14-7S). A German physicist. 
Born Nov. 25, 1814, in Heilbroim, 
and educated at the gymnasium 
there, and at Tubingen, Munich, 
and Paris, studydng medicine, he 
made a voymge to Java in 1840. 
There he investigated the pheno- 
menon of animal heat. Taking an 
interest in science, he practically 
abandoned medicine, and in 1842 



Mayflower. Model of the famous 
Pilgrim ship of 1620 

By permission of Goulding Co., 
Plymouth 

published his discovery of the prin- 
ciple underlying the conservation 
of energy, one of the most im- 
portant principles in physics. In 
1845 he published a fuller account 
of his discovery, and in 1851 his 
essay on the mechanical equiva- 
lent of heat, which was more 
accurately stated by Joule {q.v.). 
Mayer died March 20, 1878. 

Mayfair. District of W. London. 
Lying to the N. of Piccadilly {q-v.), 
it is covered by once fashionable 
streets and squares where the 
aristocracy had their town houses. 
It derives its name from a fair held 
during May in the Brook Field, 
near Chesterfield House. The fair, 
which originated at the beginning 
of the 18th century, was suppressed 
in 1708, revived, and finally done 
away with in the time of George 
III. The Tybourne flowed 
through Brook Field. 

What is known as Shepherd’s 
Market, after Edward Shepherd, 
who built it in 1735, was rebuilt in 
1860. Sunderland House is on the 
site of Mayfair or Curzon Chapel, 
1730-1899. Until excommunicated 
in 1742, the Rev. Alexander Keith 
ministered here ; he then founded 
another chapel near by at which he 


celebrated some 7,000 clandestine 
marriages. The mews of Mayfair 
liave been turned into ga, rages, and 
during the Second Great War there 
was a general evacuation of the 
district, but though its character 
is lost, its name remains as a sym- 
bol of society. Consult Looking 
Back on London, D. Hood, 193J 
Mayfield. A tow'n of Sussex, 
England, lying 11 m. S. of Tun- 
bridge Wells. It is served by rly. 
The church is dedicated to S. 
Dunstan. The archbishop of Can- 
tcrbuiy had a palace, of which 
there arc some remains, partly in- 
corporated in a convent built 1866. 
The banqueting hall became the 
chapel. Mayfield was a market 
town in the Middle Ages, and had 
an iron industry later. Pop, 3,080. 

Mayflower, The. vSailing vessel 
in which the Pilgrim Fathers (r/.r.) 
left Plyunouth, England, Sept. (5, 
1620, and reached the shores of 
Massachusetts, Dec. 21. A square- 
rigged brigantine, double-decked, 
broad in beam, with upper works 
rising high in the st(U‘n, the May- 
llower had la^en used in the whaling • 
service. Christopher Jones was 
her master and part owner. In her 
cabin, oil Capo Cod, Nov, 2, was 
signed by the jiilgrims the famous 
agreement, drawn up by William 
Brewster {q.v.). See Jordans; 
consult The Pilgrims and Their 
History, R. G. Usher, 1918; The 
Last of the Mayflower, J. R. 
Harris, 1920. 

May Fly. Popular name for the 
common English species of ephe- 
mera. It appears about the end of 
May, hence its name, and lives only 
for a few days, aometimes only a 
few hours. About 50 speeies are 
found in Great Britain, and are in 
great favour with anglers for bait, 
csiiecially for trout. See Angling , 
Ephemera ; Pdy-fishing. 

Mayliem. In law, the violent 
deprivation, of a person of a mem- 
ber proper for his defence in light. 
It is battery, aggravated by the 
fact that it ever thereafter disables 
the injured person from making so 
good a defence against external 
injury aa he otherwise might have 
done. Members apccifit‘d as pro- 
per for defence included, besides 
the hands, arms, and legs, the 
fingers, eyes, and front teeth, but 
not the nose, ears, or jaw teeth, 
which are of no use in fighting. The 
old penalty for mayhem was re- 
taliation — a limb for a limb— after- 
wards discarded in favour of fine 
and imprisonment and payment 
of damages for the civil injury. 
Maydiem is now included in the 
Offences against the Person Act of 
1861. See Battery. 
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Mayhew, Henhy (1812-87). 
British autiior. lk)rti in London, 
Nov, 25, 1812, and educated at 
Westm iiiyter 
school, he was 
articled to his 
f a t h e r, a n 
attorney, f o r 
three years 
With Gilbert a 
Beckett he 
founded t h e 
weekly paper 
Figaro in Lon- 
don, 1881-39. 

He was joint founder with Mark 
Lemon and the first editor of 



Henry Mayhew, 
British author 


Punch, and collaborated with his 
brother Augustus (l82b"-76) in the 
production of fairy talcs, farces, 
and popular fiction. His book, 
London Labour <and the London 
Poor, 1851-62, in which he was 
assisted by John Binny, is almost 
encyclopedic in scope. He died 
July 25, 1887. 

Maymyo. A hill station ol 
Burma. Situated 30 m. by rly. 
N.E. of Mandalay, in the dry dist. 
of Central Burma and at an eleva- 
tion of 3,500 ft., it was formerly 
the residence of the British govern- 
or of Burma. Maymyo wa.s evaeu- 
ated by Allied troops hi May, 1942, 
during the Japanese olTensive in 
Burma. Gurkhas of the 19th In- 
dian div. recaptured it by surprise 
on March 13, 1945. Pop. 8,000. 

Maynooth. Village of co. Kil- 
dare, Irish Ilepublie,. in. 

W. of Lublin, on the rly., it eon- 
tains the ruins of a castle, formerly 
the seat of the Fitzgeralds, while 
near it is Carton, the seat of the 
present head of that family, the 
duke of Leinster. 

Maynooth is chiefly famous for 
its R.O. college, founded by the 
Irish parliament in 1795. The chief 
Irish college for the education of 
priests, it has accommodation for 
600 students. The building, by A. 
W. Pugin, is in the Gothic style. 
The present chapel, with some ela- 
borate decorations, was added 
later. Until 1871 the college re- 
ceived an annual state subsidy ; 
it was then granted an endow- 
ment of £3(59,040 from public 
funds. 


Mayo. Co. of the Irish Repub- 
lic, in Connacht prov. It is the 
third largest in the country ; the 
land area is 2,084 
sq. m. It has a 
long and irregular 
coastline on the 
Atlantic, p e n c - 
trated by Killala, 

Blacksod, and 
Clew Bays, Kil- 
lary Harbour, and Mayo arras 



Broad Ffaven. The peninsula of 
Mullet juts Old , and in parts the cliff 
, scenery i.s wild and magnificent. 
x\eliilJ, Clare, Inishturk, anil other 
i,slands belongto Mayo. Itisdrained 
by the Moy, Owenniore, and other 
rivers ; it contains lough.s Mask, 
Conn, Carra, and Beltia. The sur- 
face is fairly level in the E., but 
mountainous in the VV., where are 
Muilrea, Nephin, and other heights 
of over 2,500 ft. The soil is poor, 
bub cattle, shoe}), and pigs are 
roared, and oat,s and potatoes 
grown. Fishing is an industry. 
Mayo is served f)y tJio state rly. 
Castlebar is the eo. town, other 
plaices being Ballina, Newport, and 
We.stport. JJierc are remains of 
religious houses and round towers. 
The pop., 388,887 in 1841, was 
141,896 in 1951. Seven members 
are elected to the chiil. 





6tli Earl o£ Mayo, 
British statesraan 


Mayo, Richard Southwell 
Bourke, 6th Earl of (1822-72). 
Ih‘iiish statesman. Born in Dublin, 

Feb. 21, 1822, 
he graduated 
at Trinity Col- 
lege in 1841, 
travelled in 
Russia in 1845, 
and in 1847 
became M.P. 
for co. Kildare. 
Five years 
later he be- 
came chief 
secretary for Ireland, holding the 
post until appointed viceroy of 
India in 1869. There ho introduced 
financial reforms and much im- 
proved the public services, but 
while calling at the penal settle- 
ment of Port Blair, Andaman Is., 
ho was assassinated, Feb. 8, 1872. 

Mayo, Katherine (1867- 
1940). Irish- American writer and 
reformer. Born at Ridgeway, Pa., 
she wrote on police politics, the 
Y.M.C.A., and the Philippines. 
But her most famous book was 
Mother India, 1927, the outcome 
of a visit to India the previous 
year. Her exposure of the evils 
of child marriage caused a sensa- 
tion on both sides of the Atlantic 
and helped to move the Indian 
legislative assembly to reforma- 
tive action. In 1935 she pub- 
lished The Face of Mother India. 
She died Oct. 19, 1940. 


Mayo Association. American 
medical foundation, started at 
Rochester, Minn., in 1919 by the 
brothers Mayo, William James 
(1861-1939) and Charles Horace 
(1865-1939). It began with 13 
patients but by 1925 the members 
exceeded 23,000 and its clinic 
had become world renowTicd in 
every branch of surgery. The 


brothers founded a graduate school 
in Minnesota and gave more than 
£600,000 to establish in Rochester 
the Mayo Foundation for medical 
education and research. In the 
First Groat War the Mayos were 
in joint charge of all U.8. army 
surgical services. 

Mayo College. Indian public 
school at Ajmer, Rajputaiia. It 
was founded on the lines of Eton 
College for the education of Raj })iit 
ari.stocracy and endowed by the 
states of Rajputana with the 
addition of government grants. 
Named after the 6th earl of Mayo 
(y.s.), a former viceroy, it was 
opened in 1875. 

Mayor (Lat. major, greater). 
Name given in England and many 
English-speaking countries to tlic 
chief officer of a municipality. It 
was first used in the early Middle 
Ages for a high official of any kind. 
In England the title appeared 
about 1100 for the chief official of 
London, and was soon in fairlv 
general use in the chartered towns. 
The mayor is tdeeted annually by 
the town council to preside over 
its meetings and act as the official 
head of the town. He is the chief 
magistrate, and is styled his 
worship. Many large towns now 
pay him a salary. The correspond- 
ing Scottish official is the provost. 
In Franco every town, commune, 
and district has a maire. Bee 
Borough ; Burgomaster ; Lord 
Mayor ; Provost. 

Mayor of Casterbridge, The. 
Tenth novel by Thomas Hardy. 
It appeared in 1880, and depicts a 
group of characters of a county 
town (Dorchester). Man’s conflict 
against inexorable forces is here 
shown in the dimensions of man’s 
own experience. The book belongs 
to the group which includes Two 
on a Tower, 1882, and The Wood- 
landers, 1887. 

Mayotte or Mayotta. One of 
the Comoro group of islands in the 
Mozambique Channel off E. Africa. 
It has been a French possession 
since 1851. The island has an 
area of 140 sq. m. and a pop. of 
17,477. Its former industry of 
sugar planting has now largely 
given way to the cultivation of 
vanilla. During the Second Great 
War British forces occupied May- 
otte on July 2, 1942, as a security 
measure. Bee Comoro Islands. 

Mayow, John (1640-79). Brit- 
ish physiologist and chemist. 
Born in London, May 24, 1640, 
he was educated at Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford. He practised medi- 
cine at Bath, making a chemical 
study of the waters there. His 
tract on Respiration, 1668, ex- 
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plained the double articulation of 
the ribs with the spine, and put 
forward views on the intercostals, 
developed in Tractatus Quinque, 
1674, In his treatise On Salt- 
petre and the Nitroserian Spirit, 
Mayow developed a theory of 
combustion closely resembling that 
followed by Lavoisier a century 
later. He was buried in S. Paul's 
church, Covent Garden, Oct. 10, 
1079. His premature death prob- 
ably delayed the development of 
chemistry a hundred years. 

Maypole. Tall pole formerly 
set up on village greens, or in the 
open spaces of towns in England, 
to form the centre of the festivities 


Mayu. Name of a river and a 
range of hills in Burma. The river, 
some SO m. long, rises in the Chitta- 
gong hills and drains into the Bay 
of Bengal just N. of Akyab. The 
hills, which lie close to the Arakan 
coast, are penetrated by a series of 
tunnels carrying the road from 
Maungdaw to Butliidaung, and 
were the scene of much fighting 
between British and Japanese. 
1942-44. 

Mayurbhanj . Former state of 
India, lying between Bengal to the 
N.E. and Orissa to the B. and B.E. 
It was merged in Orissa, 1949. 
Before the changed constitution of 
1947 it was in the Eastern states 


associated with the coming of agency. It entered into treaty 
May. It was garlanded with relations with the East India Co. 
leaves and flowers, and long 









coloured ribbons attached to the 
top were held by dancers, who 
plaited and unplaited them in the 
course of their evolutions. The 
custom was assailed by the 
Puritans of the 16th and 17th 
centuries as a survival of ancient 
idolatry. In some places the may- 
pole was a permanent fixture. The 
London maypole, demolished by 
the Commonwealth, was replaced 
at the Restoration by a pole 134 
ft. in height. It stood in the 
Strand near Somerset House, and 
was removed to Wanstead, Essex, 
in 1717. Maypole dances have 
been revived in many English 
centres. According to Sir James 
Frazer, the maypole and all the 
rites associated with it are a sur- 
vival of primitive tree worship. 
May Report. See Means Test. 


in 1829. Springing 
from an ancient 
Bhanja kingdom, 
it has notable 
artistic traditions. 
A hilly area, it 
culminates in 
Meghasani, 3,824 
ft. Baripada, tlio 
only important 
town, is on a 
branch line to the 
coast rly. Area of 
state, 4,243 sq. m, 
Pop. 990,977. 

Mayweed 
{Matricaria ino- 
dora). Annual or 
biennial herb of 
the family Com- 
positae. It is a 
native of Europe 
and N. and VV 
Asia. The narrow 
leaves are twice 
divided into 
thread-like seg- 
ments. The daisy 


Maypole. Some oi the eight maypoles at a children’s 
dance festival at Letchworth, Herts. Top picture, dancing 
round the maypole in Merrie England, after Joseph Nash 





Mayweed. White 
and gold flower- 
heads 

May Week. 

univau’sifcy, the 
bumping races 


like flower- head 
is white with a 
ydlovv cc'ntre, 

II and is about 
2 ins. across. 
Stinking May- 
wcH'd '{Anthemi- 
SCO tula) has 
similar flowers. 

Mayweed. White The wild eaiiio- 
and gold flower- mile is another 

common species. 

May Week. At Cambridge 
univau’sifcy, the period in which 
bumping races between college 
eights, called the Mays, are rowed 
on thc‘. river Cam. Each college 
normally enters from one to three 
crews, and the races arc hold in 
several divisions. In spite of its 
name, May Week lasts only four 
days and occurs in the first half of 
Juno. A social occasion, guests 
being oiiicu-tained in tlie evenings 
by concerts, dances, etc., it cor- 
responds with Eights Week at 
Oxford. See Bumping Race. 

Mazade, Fiornand (1S63-193S). 
Irieneh jioet. Me was born at the 
chateau de Moruus, Provence, and 
though in later life he avoided 
publicity, h(i bc'came an influence 
in contemporary French poetry. 
A 8Ut>remo lyricist, ho excelled 
alike in ehissic and romantic verse, 
and in his syniliolist pii^ccs was 
influenced by Mallarrne. His 
works include Athena, 1912 ; 
Dionysos ot les Nyiuphes, 1913 ; 
Do Sable ct d'Or, 1921. He also 
compiled an outstanding antho- 
logy of French poetry. 

Mazagan. Town and seaport of 
Morocco. It stands on the Atlantic, 
about 110 miles N. of JV'larrakissh, 
lor whi(^h it is the port. 
Th(‘rc is accommodation for ship- 
ping and a considerable trade 
passes through luu-e. It has large 
granaries, and tlui buildings include 
a R.C. church. Mazagan owes its 
origin tiO the Portuguese, who 
built it about 1510, and held it 
until 1770. Pop. 38,000. 

Mazama. Volcanic cone in the 
Caacad(^ Range, 8. Orc^gon, U.S.A. 
Situated in Crater Lake national 
park, it is reached by road from 
Medford, 79 m. to the W., on the 
Shasta rly, from Seattle to San 
Francisco. Once it was a grc‘ab 
peak with permanent snow and 
glacier carved valleys, but the top 
fell in and the hole is occupied by 
Crater Lake (c/.v.). The rim of the 
hole rises in a cliff nearly 2,000 ft. 
at its highest point above lake 
level at 6, 177 ft. 

Mazamet. Town ot France. In 
the dept, of Tarn, it is situated 40 
miles from Albi and 12 m. S.E. 
of Oastros, on a rly. from Cette to 
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Mazamet armi 


Toulouse. The Ar- ^ 

nette flows by it. 

The chief building 
is the church of S. 

S a u V e u r. The H 

manufactures are 
mainly cloth and, 
leather, with tan- 
ning, dyeing a,nd 
other attendant 
industries. Mazamet was in Lan- 
guedoc until the Revolution, and 
was known as a Protestant strong- 
hold. Pop. (1954) 17,070. 

Mazanderan. Province of N. 
Persia, ft lies between the Cas- 
pian and the Elburz Mts. with 
Teheran prov. to the S. It is a 
fertile region with a marshy, 
malarious lake shore, producing 
silk, wool, cotton, rice, sugar, and 
fruit. It has a caviare industry, 
and a considerable trade in horses, 
donkeys, and mules, while there 
are deposits of iron and petroleum. 
The capital is Sari, about 20 m. E. of 
Babal. The area is about 10,000 
sq. m. and the pop. about 200,000. 

Mazarin, Jules (1602-01). 
French statesman and cardinal. 
He was born at Piscina, July 14, 

1602, the son 
Q ^ Pietro 
J®'' ^ Mazarin I, a 

JS' Sicilian in the 

i employment of 

' * ' phW the C 0 1 0 n n a 

family. Having 
taken minor 

Julies Mazarin, service, and 
French statesman was sent to 

France on a 
diplomatic mission. There he 
attracted the attention of Riche- 
lieu, who took him into the French 
service, 1639, and dying, named 
him as his own successor in 1642. 
On the death of Louis XIII in 1643 
Mazarin, who had received the 
cardinal’s hat in 1641, retained the 
confidence of the regent, Anne of 
Austria, and continued to be first 
minister. It has been suggested 
that he secretly married Anne. 

Wily and pliant, a strong 
contrast to his predecessor, Maz- 
ann continued in his own way 
Richelieu’s policy ot concentrating 
control in the hands of the crown. 
The Thirty Years War was ter- 
minated in 1648. The contest 
between France and Spain was 
suspended by the internal struggles 
of France known as the Fronde 
{q.v.), in which sundry nobles 
sought to recover their lost 
ascendancy. This continued until 
1653, ending in the complete 
triumph of Mazarin. The war with 
Spain was now renewed. Mazarin 










mm 


procured the alliance of Cromwell Maze. The modern term for a 
and secured his triumph in the garden labyrinth or puzzle-garden, 
treaty of the Pyrenees, 1659. There is a notable example at 

Next year the cardinal retired Hampton Court, lairl out in the 
from the active direction of affairs, time of \lJIHam III. Mazes were 
and died March 9, 1()61. r 

Greedy and dishonest, he had 
amassed a fortune while leaving the 
finances in chaos: but he was a fel'/, 
patron of Descartes^^and Corneille. 

unswervingly worked for the ^ 

aggrandizement of France. Consult j 

his Letters, 9 vols., 1872-74 ; Life, 

A. Hassall, 1903. j 

Mazarin Bible. Reputed to be i 

the first complete book printed ' 

from movable types (1452-56). 

So named from its having been 
discovered in the library of Gar- 
dinal Mazarin, it is in two volumes f- 
and was printed in Latin at Mainz, fcv,--. 

probably by Gutenberg or Fust. Maze. Example at Hampton Court, 
Mazar-i-Sherif. A town of oi mi«a hedgerow vegetation 

Afghanistan. About 10 m. S.E. of common in S.W. England in for- 
Balkh, near the Dehas-rud or mer times, e.g. at Pimperne, Leigh, 
Balkh river, it is the capital of and Troy Town, Dorset. The name 
Afghan Turkistan, and contains a of Troy Town is derivmd from the 
famous mosque and the shrine of old British word trot, a turning or 
Hazrat Shah. Swords and other winding. See Labyrinth, 
weapons are made. Pop. 42,000. Mazeppa - Koledinski, Ivan 
Mazarron. Town of Spain, in Stepanovitch (1644-1709). Cos- 
the prov. of Murcia, formerly called sack soldier. Of a noble Polish 




Maze. Example at Hampton Court, 
of mixed hedgerow vegetation 


-wii 


Jules Mazarin, 
French statesman 


Almazarron. It is 3 m. from its , family, he was 

port on the Mediterranean and | ' educated b y 

19 m. W. of Cartagena by rly. [ the Jesuits, and 

The neighbouring iron, copper, and i 'W beginning 

lead mines supply its metal works, [ , ^ ','pB , ^ brilliant 

and it manufactures soap and L career at the 

mills flour. The port has salt ’ court of John 

works and a coasting trade- Pop. K' * Casimir, king 

(1950)9,281. of Poland, when 

Mazatlan. City and principal lie vvaj d i s - 

Pacific seaport of Mexico. It is in Mazeppa-Koleiinski, covered in a 
the state of Sinaloa, at the entrance Cossack soldier liaison with 

to the Gulf of California. The ^ noble lady. The husband bound 
harbour is merely an exposed naked to a wild horse, which, 


, . , - , , family, he was 

S educated b y 

the Jesuits, and 
was beginning 
a brilliant 
' career at the 

Casimir, king 
^ of Poland, when 
lie waj d i 3 - 
Mazeppa-Koleiinski, covered in a 
Cossack soldier liaison with 

a noble lady. The husband bound 


roadstead. Foundry products, 
cotton, and rope are manufac- 
tured ; minerals, pearls, fish, rub- 
ber, and fruit are exported. With 
a sub-tropical climate, Mazatlan 
is popular as a seaside resort. 
There are good roads to the interior, 
riys. to Mexico City and Nogales, 
U.S.A., and an air service. Pop. 
(1955 est.) 42,000. 





Mazatlan. Mexico, Sea wall and promenade leading to 
the harbour of this Pacific port 


it is said, fled with him to the 
Ukraine. His education and 
ability gained him a reputation 
with John Samoilovich, the Cos- 
.sack hetman, whom he succeeded 
in 1687. 

He won the favour of Peter the 
Great in the war against the 
Turks, and was employed in the 
Swedish War in 1704-05 ; but in 

1708 he deserted 
Peter and took 
7,000 men to 
"tfi® assistance of 
Charles XIL 
Peter razed to the 
ground Baturin, 

: tal, and the 
hetman lost the 
'"^^3 allegiance of his 
Cossacks. He was 

,, . present at the 

i»ade leading to 
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1709, after which he went to Tur- 
key, and died, perhaps hy suicide, 
at*" Bender, Sept, 22. The story of 
Mazeppa has been treatcMl by 
Byron, Victor Hugo, iiulgariii, 
and tfottschallc. 

Mazo, duAis' Bautista Marti- 
iCEi DEL {('. 1010-07). Spanish 
painter. Born at Madrid, he was a 
pupil of Velaztpiez, whose daugliter 
he married in Kiod. He remained 
with his father-in-law' until his 
death, and succeeded him as 
court painter in 1001, imitating his 
work with such skill as to be de- 
scribed as a second-hand Velazquez. 
Many replicas of portraits ascribed 
to that master are probably the 
work of del Mazo. He also copied 
Titian, Tintoretto, and Paul Vero- 
nese. Bon Tiburcio y Cruzat, in 
the Prado, is his best work. He oc- 
casionally painted hunting scenes, 
sea pieces, and landscapes, such 
as his view of the Zaragoza. His 
portrait of Mariana of Austria 
(lOCO) is in the National Gallery, 
London, where a Portrait of a Man 
is also attributed to him. He died 
at Madrid, Peb. 9, 1667. 

Mazo via. Pv-egion of Poland, 
otherwise known as Masuria (q.v.). 

Mazurka orMasurek. National 
Polish dance in triple time. Origin- 
ating in Mazovia, or Masuria, in 
the ifith century, the dance was 
adopted in Russia after the subju- 
gation of Poland, and became popu- 
lar in Germany in the middle of the 
18th century, and in France and 
England later. Characteristics of 
the early mazurka tunes were the 
monotony of the bass — usually a 
reiteration of the keynote — accents 
on the third beats of many of the 
bars, and the finishing on the 
second heat of the final bar. Chopin 
lifted the music of the simple folk- 
dance into the region of art and 
greatly extended its variety, but 
his mazurkas still emphasise at 
times these three features, and the 


17th. The castle dates from 107‘L 
In the neighbourliocjd are sulphur 
springs, quarrie.s, and grottoes. 
Originally a colony of Selitms, Ma- 
zara was destro^^aal in 401) B.o., but 
again became a prosi)erous town 
and fell to Rome after the lirst 
Punic war. It cx})()rts grain, oil, 
and linseed. Pop). 22,000. 

Mazzeba (Hebrew, tlimg-sot- 
np). Semitic unhewn pillar-stone. 
The A.V'. translates ])illar and 
image; the R.V. uses pillar 
throughout. The earliest rt'cord 
(Gen. 28) is Jacob’s Beth-el pilliir 
(house of God), whence the Greeks 
called such stone symbols haityls. 
Perhaps originally memorials of 
the dead, they passed into ritual 
use, as at Befch-shemesh, Gczer, 
Petra, sometimes with cup-mark- 
ings. Nee Menhir; Rillar- worship. 

Mazzini, Giuseppr (1805-72). 
Italian patriot and author. Boim 
at Genoa, June 22, 1805, he was 





educated for the law, hut his love 
of literature and the coterie of 


46th mazurka, Op. 68, No. 1, 
contains all three in its first 
phrase given below : 

Vivace 




Mazzaxa del VaUo. City of 

Sicily, in the prov. of Trapani. 
The ancient Mazara, it stands on 
the coast at the mouth of the river 
Mazaras, 15 m. by rly. S.E. of Mar- 
sala. Its cathedral, founded in the 
1 Ith century, was rebuilt in the 


young patriots, of whom he soon 
became the chief, gave his inclina- 
tions a more generous turn in the 

direction of poli- 
^ ^ ^ 


F. Chopin 




tics. He joined 
the Carbonari 
{q.v.) in 1827, and 
being arrested on 


s/> >etc. suspicion in 1830 
— [ ^ j ■ Ti'rr p' i p ■ was sentenced to 
*p*p*|— exile. Proceeding 
ST. i i to Marseilles, he 

organized a small 
band of conspirators, who, in abject 
poverty and con-stant danger, 
spread the doctrines of the secret 
society, Giovine Italia (Young 
Italy), already founded by Mazzini. 

W'hen, alarmed at his secret 
politics, the French government 


hiuiislKMl him in 18.32, Mazzini 
mov(‘(l to Geneva, and in 1837 to 
Loudon, where he miuh^ the ai!- 
qiiaintance of t-ho Carlyles and 
gaiiual iminy fVitmdshi[)H of literary 
ami social disilnetion. Eneuin- 
bcrial by povmly, he (‘ontinmal his 
work of preacliing and organizing 
file cause of Italia, n unilication, 
stirring the hivasts of Ins fi'llow- 
(‘ountrymen with passionatidy (4o- 
cimmt apipivils to tlunr patriotism. 
3’he r(‘voIutionM of IS48 naaillial 
him 1,0 Italy. From Mifui he went, 
to Ronu', wh(n'(‘ he la,nnc]i(*(l ifie 
republic, of which he h(‘canie the 
heading triumvir, 1819. 3Jie French 
crnshed the Rioman repnbliit and 
Mazzini ilcd back to London to 
sfiend tlio next tmi yivirs. broken 
by one or two fnrtivi^ visits ahi-oad, 
at his desk a, ml his j)ro])a,gan(la. 

I ntens(4y distrustful ol'momirdiie.s, 
whether in t he person of Napoleon 
III ()!• of V'ietor Eminaaniel, betook 
as his watchword God and The 
Ikaipha 

In 1859 came tlie Franco- Pieih 
moiitcse War against Austria, and 
thousands of \h)ung Italy, luvuhal 
by Garibaldi, joimal Vdetor Fm- 
tnamiers a,rmy. ()n(‘e again the 
cause of Italian frei'doin wa.s 
hui’ked hy Fra, nee, and Mazzini, 
who Inul hurried out to Florence, 
threw himself into eonspiraeies to 
thwart Austria,, lilx'rati^ Itome, and 
drive the Bourbons from Naples. 
Blit he was a. prosi-rilx'd ma-n, and 
a,l‘ter Garibaldi\s compiest of the 
Two 8ieili(‘s, and (l(4ivery of their 
crown to Victor Fmmamud, Maz- 
zini made his way bade to London. 
Despairing of unifying Italy iindi'r 
the ropuhlie he ha,d planned, h(^ 
nminiined a (a>nsta,ut ofiponcmt of 
the now ordm* of government, and 
making his home in Lugano, ho 
continued his plots and conspira- 
cies. In thc^ [lursuit of one of these 
he was arrested in 1870, I)nt was 
.soon rideased and allowinl to s(‘ttl(^ 
in Lugano. Itefusing the amnesty 
granted him hy ilie king, he paid 
visits to lta,Iy, and wa,H at Ifisa, 
under the name of Brown, when he 
(Ikal, Mareh 10, 1872. 

It is impossible to overestimate 
the value of Mazzini’s writings in 
the cause of Italian freeilom. An 
idealist and philo.sopher, he was 
iisolcsfl in action, l)ut his writings, 
in Italian which became classic in 
his own lifetime, stirred all that 
was best in a nation plunged in 
ignorance and oppression. The 
moving sfiirit of the Eisorgimento, 
with Garibaldi, Cavour, and Victor 
Emmanuel ho takes his place 
among the makers of Italian free- 
dom. Flo was the siJlless idealist 
inspired by, and insiiiriiig in others, 
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a sublime devotion to liberty and 
duty ; a patriot who, for the sake 
of a great cause, spent the main 
part of Ins life as an exile. His 
books are many, hut II Dovere 
deir Uomo, 1858 (Hng. icans. TJie 
Duties of Alan, 1S62), is the best 
and most characiteristie of his 
essays. Byron o Goethe, 1847^ gave 
an index to his views on literature. 
His influence in Europe was mostly 
through writings in his own 
Journals, La Giovine li.alia, 1882- 
80 ; L’ltalia del Hopolo, 1818-51 ; 
Hensiere ed Azione, 1859-00 ; 
La Roma del Popolo, 1870-72. 


Arthur Hayward 
BihUogrnphy. Memoir, E. A. 
Venturi, 1875 ; Selet^tions, Cf \V. 
Stubbs, 1891 ; Lives, B. KiniJ^, 
1903 ; A. Rudrnan, 1922 ; Letteis, 
Eng. tran.s. A. de 11 Jervis, 1930 ; 
Selected Writings, e<hted by N. 
Gangulee, 1945. 

Mead. Alcoholic beverage made 
from fermented honey and water. 
Tt is often strengthened with 
brandy and flavoured v'ith hops, 
currant- j II i(‘e, etc. Known in 
classic and medieval times, it was 
a common drink in both K. and S. 
Europe. Alcthegliiy from the 
Welsh meddyglyti, is a medicated 
mead. Alade from exhausted 
honeycomb, mead is still popular 
among country folk in many parts 
of England. Forms of it are made 
in Russia and Abyssinia, 

Mead, Richard (1673-1754). 
English physician. Born on Aug. 
11, 1678, at Stepney, London, he 
studied at Utrecht and Leyden 
and graduated in philosophy and 
physics at Padua in 1605. His 
Mechanical Account of Poisons 
was published in 1702 and in the 
following year he was elected to 
the Royal Society, contributing 
a paper on the parasitic nature of 
scabies. Becoming physician to 
S. Thomas’s hosj)ital in 1703, he 
was regarded as the head of hi.s 
profession after the death of John 
Radcliffe in 1714. Ho was physi- 
cian to George 11, and died in 
London, Feb. 16, 1754. 

Meade, Elizabeth Thomasina 
(d. 1914). British novelist. She was 
born at Jhindon, co. Gork. daughter 

of the Rev. 
R. T. Meade, 
rector of No- 
ha v a 1 . She 
always wrote as 
L. T. Ale a d e, 
even after her 
marriage i n 
1879 to Alfred 
T o u 1 m. in- 
S m i t h. She 
began writing 
stories for young peojJe about 1875 
and throughout her life was a most 



L. T. Meade, 
British novelist 


prolifi(‘ author, ])artieulariy known 
as a writer of popular stories for 
girls and novels of a .sentimental 
character. Her output of these 
was regular from iSSG until her 
death at Oxford, OcJ,. 20, 1914. 

Meade, George Gordon 
(1815-72). An American soldier. 
Born at Cadiz, Spain, Dee. 31, 
1815, ho graduated from West 
Point in 1885, and .served as an 
artillery officer against the Semi- 
noles. He resigned in 1836, and 
took up railway work, but was a 
stafl officer in the Alexican War. 

On the outbreak of the Civil 
War he was appointed a brigadier- 
general of volunteers ; after the 
second battle of Bull Run he was 
given a division, and distinguished 
himself at the battles of South 
Alountain and Gettysburg. At 
Fredericksburg {gA'.) he directed 
the attack on Jackson’s corps. 
Promoted major-general, he was 
given the command of the fifth 
federal corps. On the eve of the 
battle of Gettysburg he was 

appointed to succeed Hooker, and 
defeated Lee, after which he con- 
ducted a war of manoeuvre, suc- 
cessfully pressing back the enemy. 
Grant took over the command in 
1864, but retained Aleade as his 
chief subordinate. The latter 
lacked brilliance, but achieved 
success by his soundness of 
judgement. He died at Phila- 
delphia, Nov. 6, 1872. A statue 
at Gettysburg w'as erected to bis 
memory. Consult Life, J. K. 
Penny packer, 1901. 

Meadow. Strictly, the name for 
mown land, laid down for grass and 
cut for hay. Since such land is 
commonly grazed after the hay 
crop has been taken, the word has 
been extended to grass land re- 
served entirely for grazing. See 
Grass ; Ley Farming. 

Meadow Grass (Poa). Genus 
of grasses of the family Grami- 
neae, more particularly P. pm- 
te)isis and P. trivialis. The first 
is a native of the N. temperate and 
cold regions; the second of Europe, 
N. Asia, and N. Africa. They are 
perennials with creeping root- 
stocks, which send out runners in 
the first-named species. They have 
flat pale-green leaves and pyra- 
midal panicles of flowers. P. iiemo- 
t'alis grows in copses and woods, 
not objecting to the shade of trees. 

Meadow Rue {ThaJictmm 
flavum). Perennial herb of the 
family Ranunculaceae. A native 
of Europe and N. Asia, it lias 
a creeping yellow rootstock and 
farrowed stems 3-4 ft. high. 
The leaves are divided into numer- 
ous tliree-Iobed leallets. The small 


yelluw flowers are massed in a 
large pyramidal cluster. There 
are uo petals and the sepals are 
siinil], but the tiower-clu.sters are 
made attractive by the numeroii.s 
stamens. 

Meadow Saffiron [Colclucum 
auluntnah). Tuberous-rooted per- 
ennial of the family Liliaceae, 



Meadow Saffron. Pale purple flowers 
o£ this fleld plant ; it is also known 
as autumn erccus 



native of Europe. It lias pale 
purple, crocus-like flowers which 
appear in autumn ; the long slender 
lance-shaped leaves appear in 
spring. From the dried cornis and 
the seeds is prepared the alkaloid 
known as colchicine. 

Meadow Sweet (Npmam id- 
inaria). Perennial herb of the 
family Rosaceae. It is a native of 

Europe, N. Asia 
and Asia 
Alirior. It has 
a short root- 
stock, f r om 
which arise the 
handsome 
leaves about 6 
ins. long, bro- 
k e n into 
toothed leaflets 
and lobes, 
white and 
downy on the 
underside. The 
flowers are 
small, creamy - 
white, in dense 
clusters, and 
very fragrant. 
The plant 


Meadow Sweet. 
Flowers and buds 
o£ the fragrant 
herb 


delights in wet 


meadows and 
water-sides. A popular name for 
it in some parts of England is 
queen of the meadows. 

Meadville. City of Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A,, the co. seat of 
Crawford co. On French Creek, 
120 m. N. of Pittsburgh, it is 
served by the Erie and other rlys. 
The buildings of Allegheny college 
(founded 1815) furnish classical 
examples of late American Geor- 


I 
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gian and Greek Revival architec- 
ture ; here also is a colletifcion of 
letters from Thomas Jefferson. 
James Madison, James Monroe, 
and John W^ealcy. Best known 
industrial products are visual edu- 
cation equipment, laiyon, and 
“ zip ” (slide) fasteners, mass pro- 
duction of which began in Mead- 
ville in 191 J, the principle having 
been patented by a Meadville 
citizen. Settled in 1788, MeadviUe 
was incorporated in 1823, and 
became a city in 1866. Pop. 16,698. 

Meagher, Thoma.s Francis 
(1823-07). Irish politician. Born 
at Waterford, Aiig. 3, 1823, he was 

educated by 



T. P. Meagher, 
Irish politician 


the Jesuits at 
Kildare, and 
then at Stony- 
hurst. Settling 
ill Dublin he 
became a vio- 
lent advocate 
of repeal, be- 
coming known 
as Meagher of 
the Sword for 


his advocacy of physical force 
rather than constitutional meth- 


ods. One of the founders in 184'7 


plot for the subversion of the 
state. The whole affair took its 
name from the meal tub in the 
house of a Mrs. Collier in whicdi. 
according to Dangerficld, the in- 
criminating papers were to ho 
found. Mrs. Collier and Lady 
Powys were brought to trial but 
acquitted, and Dangerficld was 
killed by a spectator on his way 
back from the pillory at Tyburn. 

Meal Worm. Popular name for 
the larva of a small beetle, T eve- 
brio mofitory which infests granaries 
and mills. The larva is over an inch 
long, and is yellow, with darker 
bands. It is reared as food for cage 
birds and small reptiles. The beetle 
is black or brown above and red- 
dish brown below. See Beetle. 

Mean. In ordinary language, 
that which occupies a place mid- 
wav between two extremes. In 
ethics, the term golden moan is 
used for that balance between the 
extremes of excess and deficiency, 
which constitutes the essence ol 
virtuous action Thus, truthful- 
ness is the mean between boast- 
fulness and excessive modesty of 
s])eech, bravery between fear and 
excessive self-confidence. In Plato 


of the Irish Confederation, he em- 
barked on a revolutionary cam- 
paign, and in 1848 was arrested 
and convicted of high treason. 
The death sentence w'as commuted 
to penal servitude for life in Tas- 
mania, but in 1852 he escaped to 
America, and in 1855 was ad- 
mitted to the bar in New York. 
He served in the Northern army in 
the Civil War, and organized and 
led the Irish Jdrigade. Temporary 
governor of Montana, he was acci- 
dentally drowned, July 1, 1867. 

Meal. Word used in two main 
senses. Originally it meant some- 
thing ground, hence its present use 
for the prepared product of oats or 
maize, the former being oatmeal, 
while the latter is known in the 
XJ.S.A. simply as meal. (See 
Maize; Oats.) It is also used for 
the act of taking food in a regular 
way, breakfast, tea, supper, etc. 

Mealies (Dutch rm7je, maize). 
South African name for the cob 
which bears the edible part of 
maize. It is also applied to the 
whole plant. 

Meal Tub Plot. Alleged con- 
spiracy by the Presbyterians in 
1679 to dethrone Charles II and 
re-establish the Commonwealth. 
It had no existence outside the 
brain of the informer Thomas 
Dangerfield, who, when charged 
with imposture, endeavoured to 
save himself by declaring that the 
supposed conspiracy was a fabrica- 
tion of the R.C.s to hide a Popish 


the “ mean ” of Aristotle appears 
as moderation, the application of 
the principle of the finite (limit, 
proportion) to the infinite (desires 
and passions). In logic, the mean 
is the middle term of the syllogism. 

In mathematics, a mean is a term 
interpolated between two other 
terms of a series. If a and b are 
two terms of a series, then their 
arithmetic mean is (a -f- 5)/2, thei*' 
geometric mean is and their 
harmonic mean is 2a!) I {a h). 

In astronomy the word is used 
m the phrases mean sun, mean 
moon, mean longitude, etc. In this 
sense it signifies an imaginary sun, 
moon, or planet, the movements of 
which are uniform, ejf. the mean 
moon is a moon which movies 
roupd the earth with uniform 
velocity in the same time as the 
actual moon does 

Ihfeander. An Eng. form of anc. 
Gr. Maiandros, name of a river of 
Phrygia, the mod. Mendere. Term 
applied to the swinging curves 
developed by rivers flowing on 
nearly level flood -plains, from the 
nature of the Maiandros. Because 
the velocity of the water is greater 
on the outside and downstream 
sides of the curves than on the 
insides, rivers tend to undercut 
their concave banks and to deposit 
material on the insides of curves. 
This causes meanders to change 
their shape and position continu- 
ally, and where parish or county 
boundaries have been fixed by the 


course of a meandering stream 
such shifts ill the channel become 
of legal or economii^ importance. 
If a river breaks through from one 
meander bo ilii' n(‘\-t a. eomplctc 
curve may Ik* cut olf, a, ml aii ox- 
bow lake! (r/.r.) formed. 

Incised meanders are formed 
when the river having developed a 
meandering course becimies cap- 
able of cutting its lied downwards 
again. The valley thus formed is 
steep-sided and gorge- like in eross- 
seetioii, but its fJan is that ol the 
original winding inoaiiuhn’ [lattern. 

Mean Sea Level. V al ue den ved 
Irom a long series of observations 
made at equal intervals of time, 
Considerable fluctuations occur 
in sea kwel, owing to waves, swell, 
tides, etc., but the im‘an value at 
any place is constant for all practi- 
cal purposes. The sea at Nt*wlyn, 
Cornwall, which is exposed to the 
Atlantic, [jrovides the datum upon 
which OrdnaiKJe Survey maps are 
based. Previously, the. level 
assumed at Liverpool, about one 
inch higher than at Nc'wlyu, was 
the standard. Measnremimts of 
height on land art^ often r(‘feiTod to 
mean sea l(*vel. Barometric pres- 
sure is generally r(Klne(*(l to the 
value which the obsmwor would 
I'cad if Hituat(‘d at s(*a level. 

Mean Solar Time. Method of 
reckoning the length of a day. 
The average Inberva.1 of time is 
taken from the instant the sun 
I caches tlio imn'idian to the moment 
when the revolution of the earth 
brings the sun again into the same 
position. The tirm^ indicated by a 
sundial, calhKl apparent solar time, 
does not agree with mean solar 
lime, for the length of the actual 
solar day varies for two reasons ; 
the eartii’s orbit is cdliptical, and 
the plane of tlui ('(piator docs not 
eoinci(l(‘ with tliat of the ecliptic. 

To obtain a constant measure of 
linui, the apparent solar day is 
ignored and a purely arbitrary unit 
has been established. The zero 
adoptcM for mean solar time is the 
instant when a fictitious body, 
known as the m(*an sun, somc- 
bimos in front and somc'timcs be- 
hind the actual sun, is on some 
chosen meridian. This giv(;s the 
local solar m(‘an time of any place 
through which that meridian passes 
and the time of that meridian is 
used throughout a whole country 
{see Greenwich Mean Time). When 
determined by local observation, 
mean solar time is true only lor 
places on the same meridian. To 
overcome variations, which in 
certain places are as much as a 
minute for every 10 miles on the 
earth’s surface, most countries 
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have established time zones, ap- 
proximately 15° of longitude wide 
throughout each of which a stan- 
dard time is observed. 6Ve Time. 

Means Test. Term used in 
Great Britain for the investigation 
of an applicant’s resources before 
the granting of aid. Such an in- 
vestigation was part of the Poor 
Law administration, and was made 
under the Old Age Pension Act, 
1908. The idea of a means test 
also underlay the National In- 
surance Act of 1911 and subsequent 
amendments (up to 1946), the 
application of which was limited to 
persons whose income was below a 
certain figure. A means test is, or 
has been, applied to those seeking 
to take legal action as poor per- 
sons ; to the parents of a single 
man enlisting in the armed forces 
if he w'ants an allowance to be 
made to them ; to patients in hos- 
pitals ; to parents claiming allow- 
ances for children who have won 
scholarships, etc. The term was 
used in particular, however, of the 
test imposed during the 1980s on 
those among the unemployed 
whose period of statutory benefit 
under the National Insurance Acta 
had come to an end. 

The world-wide depression which 
followed the American slump of 
1929 caused unemployment in the 
U.K. to increase unprecedentedly, 
until in 1931 the number of regis- 
tered unemployed men and women 
rose to over 2'^ millions, or more 
than one in five of insured workers, 
about half of whom had been un- 
employed for more than a year ; as 
examples, 55 p.c. of shipbuilding 
workers, 42 p.c. of cotton workers. 
31 p.c. of coalminers, were out of 
work. An Act of 1927 had removed 
the limit of 26 weeks’ benefit in a 
benefit year, and reduced the num- 
ber of contributions necessary for 
uncovenanted, or transitional, 
benefit from 30 to eight in the 
previous two years. But the un- 
employment fund was running 
heavily into debt, and in 1930 an 
Act made transitional benefit a 
liability of the exchequer instead. 
Even so, owing to increasing un- 
employment, contributions to the 
fund decreased, and during 1930 
unemployment expenditure (in- 
cluding transitional benefit of 
£16,725,000) was double the un- 
employment fund’s income. Acta 
were therefore passed gradually 
raising the limit to which the fund 
might borrow from £60 million to 
£115 million. 

Against this background an 
economy committee under Sir 
George May was set up by Ram- 
say MacDonald’s Labour ministry 


in 1931.’,. It proposed ^.cuts in 
govt, expenditure ai^bpihting to 
£96,103, 00K;bf-.\yhicfi^66, 500,000 
was to be th'e^StflC of reducing 
unemployment benefits and in- 
creasing unemployment insurance 
contributions. The attempt by the 
govt, to implement these pro- 
posals led to a political crisis, and 
the formation by MacDonald. 
Aug. 25, of his first national govt. 
Snowden, chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, in Sept, introduced a 
budget imposing the cuts, and an 
order of Oct. reduced rates of un- 
employment benefit and restored 
the limit of 26 weeks’ benefit in a 
benefit year, after which an unem- 
ployed person could apply for 
transitional benefit, but to receive 
it must pass before a public assist- 
ance authority a test of need 
applied not to the personal but to 
the family income. No rules 
guided the authorities making the 
testa, with the result that admini- 
stration varied. Some authorities 
ignored savings up to £20, £50. 
£100, or £200 ; others insisted that 
all savings must be spent, and all 
property sold (as in the worst days 
of Poor Law administration). 

How the Test Worked 
Of 571,000 claimants between 
April 2 and Sept. 3, 1932, 180,000 
were allowed less than the full 
rate, 107,000 were allowed nothing. 
Serious rioting occurred in Birken- 
head on Sept. 17, 1932 ; Durham 
and Rotherham public assistance 
committees refused to administer 
the test, and other authorities did 
so under protest ; hunger marchers 
from all parts of the country con- 
verged on London. In Nov. the 
Transitional Payments (Determi- 
nation of Need) Act, commonly 
called the Means Test Act, decreed 
that in estimating needs, oue-half 
a wound or disability pension, oue- 
half workmen’s compensation pay- 
ments, any sum a claimant might 
be able to obtain by selling or 
mortgaging his house, and the first 
£25 of capital were to be disre- 
garded. Each £25 of capital be- 
yond the first up to £300 was to 
be treated as worth Is. a week. 

Full rates of unemployment 
benefit were restored in the 1934 
budget, but the means test re- 
mained on the statute book until 
the passing of the National Insur- 
ance Act of 1946. Although the 
main part of this Act became 
operative only on duly 1, 1948, a 
regulation made bv the minister 
of national insurance brought into 
eftect from Feb. 10, 1947, that 
section dealing with extended pay- 
ments of unemployed benefit. 

Irene Clephane 


Mearns, Alternative name for 
the Scottish county of Kincardine. 
A district therein, a continuation of 
the valley of Strathmore, is known 
as theHowe or hollow of the Mearns. 
The name is supposed to be that of 
an early king. See Kincardineshire. 

Measles. An acute contagious 
disease caused by a filter-passing 
virus. The disease is most frequent 
in childhood. The period of 
incubation, i.e. the interval from 
actual infection to the commence- 
ment of symptoms, may last from 
seven to t'wenty-one days ; it is 
usually fourteen days. During 
incubation the patient is not con- 
tagious. Infection is a “ droplet ” 
infection, and it is communicated 
directly by the breath or nasal 
secretion. 

The disease usually starts ap- 
parently as a feverish cold, with 
sneezing and running at the nose, 
coughing, and redness of the eyes. 
Headache, nausea, and vomiting 
may be the first symptoms. There 
may be a blotchy rednes.s about 
the skin, and, generally on the 
fourth day, little red spots resem- 
bling flea bites appear on the face. 
The skin of the che,st and abdomen 
exhibits a mottled, blotchy ap- 
■ pearance. Improvement in the 
general symptoms usually begins 
about the fifth or sixth day. An 
early diagnostic symptom is the 
presence of whitish spots, sur- 
rounded by a red area, on the 
insides of the cheek. These are 
called Koplik’s spots, after the 
observer who first described them. 
After the rash has faded, the super- 
ficial layer of the skin flakes off in 
fine scales (desquamation). 

Common complications of 
measles are laryngitis, bronchitis, 
and broncho-pneumonia. More 
rarely, Bright’s disease, endo- 
carditis, infiaramation of the 
middle ear, and other complica- 
tions occur. These are due to 
secondary invading germs and 
usually respond to antibiotic 
drugs. Treatment for measles con- 
sists in keeping the patient in bed 
in a warm, well ventilated room, 
and in good nursing. Particular 
care should be taken during con- 
valescence, as at this stage ' the 
complications of bronchitis and 
broncho-pneumonia arise. 

Malignant or black measles is a 
severe form occasionally seen, in 
which bleeding into the mucous 
membranes, or into the skin, 
may occur. 

Measles is responsible for a con- 
siderable mortality. The disease 
varies in severity with climate, 
in different generations, with the 
strength of the virus, and with the 
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resistance of the victim. Serum 
from a convalescent patient, il' 
injected within a few days of con- 
tagion, may ward off the disease 
or allow only a mild attack to 
develop. Peoples who hai'^e no 
inbred resistance often suffer very 
severely if an epidemic occurs. One 
attack of true measles protects the 
patient for life. 

Measure (Lat. mensum, mea- 
sure). Word used in a number of 
senses. Instruments for determin- 
ing the lengths of objects, vessels 
of known capacity, etc., are called 
measures, e.g. yard measure, tape 
measure, etc. A system of measure- 
ment is also called a measure, as 
board measure, long measure, etc. 
{/See Surveymg. ) 

In dancing, the word is used 
to indicate regulated movement, 
which corresponds to the time in 
which the accompanying music is 
performed. In poetry, the word is 
used to indicate the arrangement 
of the syllables, e.g. iambic mea- 
sure. In arithmetic, greatest 
common measure is the greatest 
number which is contained with- 
out remainder in two or more 
numbers ; in printing, the measure 
of a column or page is its width ; 
and in geology, beds or strata 
are called measures, e.g. coral 
measures. 

In fencing, the word is used for 
the limit of distance at which one 
opponent can reach the other by 
lunging. In architecture, a mca- 
sure-and-a-half door is one which 
has moulding on one side only. 
See Weights and Measures. 

Measure. Term in music. (1) 
A dance-tune, especially of a 
stately type. The term is much 
used by poets from the IGth cen- 
tury onwards, but no specific dance 
has been identified with it. (2) 
The space between two bar-lines. 
See Bar ; Tonic Sol-fa. 

Measure for Measure. Tragi- 
comedy by Shakespeare. Angelo, 
an ascetic, made deputy for 
Vincentio, duke of Vienna, revises 
certain laws against immorality, 
and has Claudio condemned to 
death fox’ an offence against them. 
He refuses the plea for mercy made 
by Isabella, Claudio’s sister, save 
on the condition that she shall 
become his mistress. When he 
thinks she has consented, he orders 
Claudio to immediate execution. 
The duke returning, disguised as a 
friar, rescues Isabella by persuad- 
ing Mariana, whom Angelo has 
jilted, to take Isabella’s place at 
the assignation with him ; saves 
Claudio by inducing the provost 
of the prison to postpone his exe- 
cution ; and having listened in his 


real character of duke to the de- 
nunciation of Angelo by Isabella, 
takes her for his wife, and pardon- 
ing Angelo, compels him to marry 
Mariana. None of the characters is 
wholly likeable, and the play is 
interesting rather for its arguments 
on mercy and justice, and two 
speeches, that by the duke begin- 
ning “ Be absolute for death,” 
and Claudio’s “ Ay, but to die, 
and go we know not where.” The 
scene of the play is laid in Vienna. 

Written 1603-04, Measure for 
Measure was first published in the 
1623 folio. It is a remodelling and 
refining by Shakespeare of a story 
in Giraldi Cinthio’s Hecatommithi, 
1565, which in turn inspired Whet- 
stone’s play of Promos and Cas- 
sandra, 1578, a prose version of 
which is in his Hcptamcron of 
Ciuil Discourses, 1582. The play 
includes 1,574 lines of blank verso, 
and 73 pcntamotric rhymes. 
Angelo has been played notably 
in modern times by Oscar Ascho, 
Charles Laughton, and John Cicl- 
gnd ; Isabella by Lily Brayton 
and Flora Robson. 

Meat (A.S. mete). Food ob- 
tained from many classoa of 
animals. These include mammals, 
such as cattle, sheep, swine ; 
birds ; and in the broad sense 
also fish, amphibians, molluscs, 
and crustaceans. In general appli- 
cation meat is the flesh of animals 
used for food, inclnding their 
edible organs and glands. The 
flesh of the carcass is the skeletal 
muscles, which are voluntary or 
striated, whereas in organs of the 
digestive tract, the type commonly 
found is smooth or non-siriated. 
Heart muscle is of special forxn, 
striated and involuntary. As 
forming part of muscle, the fat, 
ligaments, tendons, blood vessels, 
and nerves can be termed meat. 

Degree of fatness has profound 
influence on the value of meat. 
More fat means a higher calorilic 
value, but less protein and water. 
The amount of bone normally 
expected in a beef carcass is 13“2b 
p.c. ; in lamb, 15-18 p.c. ; in 
pork, 14-16 p.c. ; and in a side 
of bacon, 11-13 p.c. Kcixrescnta- 
tive analyses of the edible portion 
of carcasses give this table : 


Animal proteins contain the ten 
essential amino-acids and are 


therefon', oC high biological value 
and termed first-class protein, 
though gefiatine, from the, eollogcii 
fibres, lacks at U'ast one of the 
essential amino-acids (trypto- 
phan(^). formerly valued 

chiefiy as a source of eiuugy, may 
acit as carriers for vitamins. Meat 
is deficient in calcium, but a good 
source of phosphorus and iron, 
liver and kidney btiing particularly 
rich in both. Meat generally is 
unimportant a,H a source of vitamin 
A, though liver is an excellent 
sourc(‘. The vit.amin B complex, 
aneurin, nicotinic acid, and ribo- 
llavin, is found in meat, but the 
substances arc afiecU'd by heat 
and lost by dissolving in water, 
especially aneurin. Meat has a 
high satiety value, for its fat 
content tends to retard digestion 
in the stomach. Beef and mutton 
pass through it in about 3 hours, 
pork in 3^ hours. The pro- 1939 
annual consumption of meat in 
Great Britain was 140 lb. a head. 

Frank Gerrard. SVt.Inst.M. 

Meat Extracts. Ikdatablc ex- 
tracts of xneat are made by digest- 
ing chopped moat in boiling water, 
removing the fat, and concentrat- 
ing the liquor. About 10 Ih. of 
meat yields 1 lb. of extract which 
contains mc^at bases, amino-acids, 
gelatine, lactic acid, proteoses, 
peptones, and inorganic salts. 
Largo quantities are obtained as a 
by-product in the corned beef 
industry. Meat extracts have a 
stimulant action on the gastric 
mucosa, inx proving appetite. 

Meath, f’o. of tln^ Irisli Bepub- 
li(\ in X^einsier prov. Ar(Mi 903 
R<p m., with a coastline of about 
10 m. on the Irish Sea. Most of 
the county is level, but ihoro 
arc hills in the west. The chief 
rivers arc the Boyne and its 
tribufary, the Blackwat(w. The 
soil is fairly fertile. Oats and 
potatoes are grown ; (‘ratt!(\ sliccp, 
and pigs are reared. Mc^ath is 
served by the stiate rly. Trim is 
tho county town ; other places arc 
Navaii, Kells, Oldcasilo, and Ath- 
boy. Meath was tlie xiamo of one 
of tho kingdoms of Ireland, in- 
cluding M(.uxth, W(^stmcath,, Long- 
ford, and parts of other counties. 
The kings disappeared in the 12th 

century, but not 
xintil the 1 6th 
century was the 
province, as it was 
called, divided in- 
to counties as at 
present. Therts 
are many ccelesi- 
aatical remains, 
those at Dulcek, Bcctive, and 
Clonard being of interest, while in 



Water 

p.c. 

Protein 

p.c. 

Fat 

p.c. 

(Jaforles 
per loo gms. 

Beef (lean) 


10 

18 

220 

„ (average) 

50 

15 

28 

312 

„ (fat) 

48 

13 

as 

304 

Lamb 

55 

13 

31 

331 

Pork 

47 

12 

40 

108 
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Meath are Tara and New Grange, 
with its burial mounds. There are 
U.C. and Protestant dioceses. 
The county oi Meath returns three 
members to the dad. Pop. (1951) 
09.343. 

Meath, Earl of. Irish title 
borne since 1627 by the family of 
Brabazon. In 1616 Sir Edward 
Brabazon, an Irish M.P., was made 
an Irish peer as Lord Ardee, and 
his son William, the 2nd baron, was 
made an earl. His descendants 
succeeded until the earldom cann* 
to John, 10th earl, who in 1831 
was made a peer of the U.K. as 
Baron Chaworth. Keginald (1841- 
1929), who became 12th earl in 
1887, was known as a promoter of 
Empire Day 

also Reginald 
(1869-1949), a 
brig.-gen, from 
1918. The 14th 

12tb Earl of Meath, Aj, 1910), was 
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Mecca, Arabia. Holy city o£ Islam, and since June, 1916, capital oS the new king- 
dom of the Hejaz. The sacred Ea*aba is seen in the centre of the great mosque 
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Irish philanthropist jV; 

Ardee is the title of an eldest son. 
The earl’s estates arc mainly in co. 
Wicklow. 

Meaius:. Town of N.E. France, 
in the dept, of Seinc-et-Marne. It 
is situated at a hairpin bend of the 
Marne, 25 m. N.E. of Paris. The 
handsome cathedral of S. liltienne. 
contains the remains of Bossuet, 
its most noted bishop (1681-1704). 
There is a large tracle in grain and 
dairy produce, and sugar, flour, 
textiles, and steel arc manufac- 
tured. Meaux w'as besieged by the 
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Meaux, France. West front of the 
cathedral, which was begun in the 
12th century 


English in 1520. It marks the 
nearest approach of the Germans 
to Paris in their opening offensive, 
Sept., 1914. It was held by the 
Germans in the Second Great War 
from June, 1940, until U.S. troops 
crossed the Marne here Aug. 28, 
in the rapid Allied advance of 
1944. Pop. (1954) 16,767. 

Mecca, M.iKKxVir, or Baickah. 
City of Arabia, the ancient Macor- 
aba, and now one of the capitals of 
Saudi Arabia. It lies about 45 m. 
E- of Jeddah, its port. As the 
birthplace of Mahomet, it is the 
chief Holy City of the Muslim 
world. It lies in a narrow valley, 
surrounded with hills, and as many 
of its houses are of stone it has a 
well-built appearance. Roads and 
the supply of water and electricity 
are being developed by Egyptians. 
The centre of interest is El Ha ram, 
the great mosque which has within 
it the sacred Kamba, surrounded 
by a vast court said to be capable 
of holding 30,000 wmrshippers. The 
pop. is about 200,000, but much 
more in time of pilgrimage. 

At one time Mecca was an im- 
portant emporinm of trade, but 
latterly its main commercial enter- 
prise has been supplying the pil- 
grims with souvenirs. Although 
all non -Muslims are strictly for- 
bidden to enter the Holy City, it 
has been visited by several 
Christian observers, such as Sir R, 
Burton, who gave an account of it 
in his Personal Narrative of a Pil- 
grimage to El Medinah and Mec- 
cah, 1855. 

In the First Great W^ar Hussein 
Ibn Ali, the grand sherif, revolted 
against the Turks, and captured 
Mecca from them in 1916. In 1924 
the city fell to the Wahabis as the 
result of the victory of the sultan 
of Nejd over King Hussein. In 
1925 King Ali, who had acceded 
on his father Hussein’s abdication, 


surrendered to Ibn Sand, the 
Wahabi sultan, and in 192 A the 
latter proclaimed himself king in 
Mecca. See Arafat ; Hejaz ; Holy 
Carpet ; Ka“aba ; Mahomedan- 
ism ; Mahomet. 

Mechanical Engineers, Insti- 
tution OF. A British scientific 
societv. Pounded in 1847 at Bir- 
mingham by George Stephenson, it 
removed to London in 1877, wms 
registered under the Companies 
Act, 1878, and was incorporated 
by royal chart E?r in 1930. It holds 
regular meetings. The address 
is 1, Birdcage Walk, St. James’s 
Park, London, S.W.l. 

Mechanics. That branch of 
science w^hich treats of forces and 
motion. It is usually divided into 
two parts : statics, which deals 
with the action of forces on bodies 
at rest, and dynamics, which is 
concerned with Hie action of forces 
on bodies in motion. Tlie whole 
science rests on the three law’s of 
motion formulated by Newton : 
(a) a body will remain at rest or in 
a given state of motion until it is 
acted upon by an external force ; 
(5) the acceleration of a body takes 
place in the direction of the force 
w’hich produces it and is directly 
proportional to the magnitude of 
the force and inversely propor- 
tional to the mass of the body ; 
(c) every action is accompanied by 
an equal and opposite reaction. 
These law’s cannot be proved by 
experiment, but every conclusion 
based on them has been found to 
be in accord with experience when 
they are applied to any finite 
material system. 

The first law defines a property 
of matter knowm as its inertia, 
whicdi is proportional to its mass. 
Mass is the quantity of matter in a 
body and the standard units of 
mass are the pound and the kilo- 
gramme, W'hich are certain pieces 
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of metal preserved in London and 
in Paris respectively. The second 
law defines force in terms of its 
ability to overcome inertia. It is 
expressed mathematically by the 
telationship f=ma, where / is the 
force, ni the mass on which it acts 
and a the rate of change in the 
v^clocity of the body, that is, the 
acceleration produced. A unit of 
ioree can then be defined as the 
force required to give unit mass 
unit acceleration. 

Lu the e.g.s. system the unit of 
force is the dyne, which gives a 
ma,ss of 1 gram an acceleration of 
I cm. per sec. x^er sec. A mass of 
one gram dropxDcdnear the earth’s 
surface fal Is with an acceleration of 
about 981 cm. per sec. X’^cr sec. It 
will therefore take 981 dynes to 
equal one gram-weight. (Here 
gram-weight is a unit of force, 
equal to the force with which the 
earth attracts a mass of one gram. 
Since the strength of the earth’s 
gravitational field varies slightly in 
different parts of the world, units 
like the gram-weight and Ib.-wt. 
also vary. Gram and dyne, how- 
ever, are the same everywhere.) 
The dyne is a very small unit. The 
unit of force in the m.k.s. 
(practical) system is the newton, 
which gives a kilogram an accelera- 
tion of 1 metre per sec. per sec., 
and hence is equal to 10® dynes. 

In the f.p.s. system the unit of 
force is the po^ndal, giving an 
acceleration of one ft. per sec. per 
sec. to a mass of 1 lb. In en- 
gineering and aerodynamics, how- 
ever, the convention is now to 
make the unit of force the Ib.-wt. 
This gives an acceleration of 
32T725 ft. per sec. per sec. 
(standard value for the accelera- 
tion due to gravity) to a mass of 
1 lb., or of I ft. per sec. x^er sec. to 
a mass of 32T725 lb. {i.e. 1 slug). 

The momentum of a body is the 
product of its mass and its velocity, 
and can be thought of as a measure 
of its impetus. Force is then 
found to be equal to rate of change 
of momentum. Work or energy 
{q.r.) is measured as a product of 
the force and the distance through 
which it acts. Units are the erg or 
dyne-centimetre; the joule, equal 
to 10’ erg ; the foot-poundal, and 
the ft.-lb. Power, which is the 
rate of doing work, is measured in 
watts {i.e. joules per second), and 
in horsepower, one horsepower 
being equal to 33,000 ft.-lb. per 
minute, or 746 watts. 

Compounding of Forces. Forces 
are vector quantities : they have 
direction as well as magnitude. 
When they are represented by 
lines, the direction of the line gives 


the direction of tlie force ; tlu‘ 
length gives its magnitiid(‘.- U’ 
two forces acting at a ])()ini an; 
rexirescntcd in this way and two 
further lines are drawn to eompleti' 
a parallelogram, then the sum or 
resultant of the two forces is 
re])rcscnted by the diagonal of the 
Xiarallelogram. This can then be 
similarly compounded with a third 
force, whether in the same or a 
different plane, and the resultant 
of any number of forces found. 
Alternatively, two forces can be 
represented by two lines drawn in 
sequence (instead of both from ilic! 
same point) ; in which case the 



resultant is represented by tin; 
third side of the triangle. An ex- 
tension of this method to three or 
more forces gives the resultant as 
the line joining the fir.st point to 
the la.st without the neccssit^y of 
intermediate comxmiinding. Tliesi; 
graphic methods are a prn.c,ticuil 
substitute for veidorial algebra. 
They are equally effective for com- 
pounding velocities. 

If two forces, together with a 
third equal but opposite to ilu‘ir 
resultant, act at a point., Hu; three 
arc said to bo in equilibrium. Any 
throe (or more) forces in ef(uili- 
brium at a point can be r(;pr(;- 
sented by the .sides of a triangle 
(or x^olygon) taken in order. This 




Mechanics. Fig. 3 

Xirinciplc of forces in equilibrium 
is important in statics, and has 
many practical apx>fi^J>4ionH in 
working out conditions of stability 
in buildings, shixis, etc. 

Rotational Forces. The moment 
of a force / about a point 0 is a. 
measure of its tendency to produce 
rotation about an axis passing 
through 0. It is equal to tlu‘ 
magnitude of the force inuliipli(‘d 
by the x^erx'ienduailar distance fi'om 
the axis to the line of adion of i lu' 
force. Two equal and parallel 
forces, acting in opj)()site ditHa-- 
tioiis, produce a couple or piii'c 
turning moment, without a resul- 
tant force tending to cause trans- 
lational motion. The momeiiL of 


a coiq)l(‘ or torque is tlu; product of 
one of Hu; forces sind the ])er- 
pendieuliir distamt; between their 



Mechanics. Fig. 3 


lin(‘M of action. Moments of 
inertia for vaihuis g(;ometrical 
ligur(;s »n\der rotational forces arc 
given in Hu; arti(te on Moment. 

MaCihivs. Th(^s(; arc contri- 
vances wliiMi ctmble a force to 
work more convenk;nHy. The 
simpl(;Ht' arc; the levers (g.r.), 
divided into three; ordcu's a(;corclinfr 
t.o Hu; rctallvc; positions of power 
or (tlbrt, loa,d or w(;ight, and ful- 
('.rum. Ill each orch'r Hu; energy 
applu'd will bo cupuH to the work 
(lone ; Imt when; a small force, 
rais(;s a larger weight it will have 
to ad. Hi rough a gnaiHw distance. 
This also axiplies to arrang(;mentH 
of which a 

nu;clmini(-al advantage; may be 
obtaiiiuul ; to tlu; indin(;(l piano 
(e/.yj.) and it.s moditication the 
Kt;r(;w ; aaul to Hu; hydraulic; in- 
tensilier {sm Hydraulics). 

Mechanics* Institute. In.sti- 
tutiou (h'sigiuHl originuilly for tho 
(‘(lucaiion and imiirovcment of 
working in(;n. The fir.st was csiab- 
lislu'd ati (dasgow in 1 823 by Dr. 
G(;()rg(; IfirkbcH'k. Tlu; London 
M(;chanics’ luHtitiition founded in 
1823, r(;na,nH‘d the Birkbectc In- 
stitute;, b(;(‘ainu; latc'.r Birkbcck Col- 
l(;gt; (r/.a.) a, ecniro of evening 
univc;rHity instriutlon. 

M.(;eh allies’ institutes, often 
under Hu; managenumt of a com- 
mittee of working men, wore catab- 
lislicd in many towns to provide 
usually a reading-room, a library, 
and a room for (I(;bat(;s and Icc- 
tur(;H. With Hu; growth of free 
libraries and opportunities for 
a.dult (shicatiou, most of them 
(lisax)peairi;d. 

Mechitarists. 8oci(;iy of Ar- 
mcniaai ( Ihristians. It was fouiuksl 
in 1701 by Mecliitar da Fiotro 
(1676-1749), who became an Ar- 
menian priest in 1690, hia object 
being to establish an organization 
for edueaiiiig bis f edlow- country - 
men and improving their religious 
eonditiim, In 1715 he si'ciirecl the 
island of San Lazzaro b(;twcen the 
Lido and Venic'(% and founded 
there Hu; Ariiuaiian convent. Tlu; 
Mechitarists have; translated and 
Xaiblishcd in Armenian many of the 
chief productions of European 
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I. Naval General Service, 1793-1840. 2. Military 1848-49. ii. India General Service, 1854-95. is- 

General Service, 1793-1814. 3. Waterloo, 1815. 4. Kabul, Africa, 1834-35, 1846-47, 1850-53, 1877-79. ^S* Cri: 

also Kandahar and Ghazni, 1842. 5 - Sind, 1842-45 1854-56 (British). 14. Crimea (Turkish issue to Brit 

6. Gwalior star, 1843. 7. China, 1842, 1857-60, 1900 15. Baltic, 1854-55. 16. Indian Mutiny, 185; 

8. Sutlej. 1845-46. 9. New Zealand, 1845-66 10. Punjab, 17. Canada Gen. Serv. 1866-70. 18. Abyssinia 186 

MEDALS (li . BRITISH NAVAL AND MILITARY CAMPAIGN MEDALS WITH THEIR RIBBONS 

The majority of the actual medals measure li( inches in diameier 
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,Q*,o Q ^ Gen. Serv., 1895-1902. 29. Cent Atrica, 1891-9S 

to 30. Sudan, 1896-97. 31. Khedive’s medal. 32 

Cape Gen. Serv., 1880-S1, Ribbon of E. and Cent. Africa medal, 1897-99, 

jypt, I882 09 24. Khemve s star. reverse, except for inscription, as 36. 33. Ribbon 

da, 18S5. 26. S.A Co.’s of Queen’s S.A medal, 1899-1902 ; reverse as 34 

ibeleland, 1893 ; Rhodesia, 1896 ; 34. King’s S.A. medal, 1901-02, 35 Ashanti, 1901. 

) 7 - 27. Ashanti star, 1896. 28. India 36. Africa Gen. Serv., 1900-14 

BRITISH NAVAL AND MILITARY CAMPAIGN MEDALS WITH THEIR RIBBONS 

Tbp majorltv of the actual medals measure 1 


inches in diameter 
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37. Distinguished Flying Cross (Operational Flying). Medal (Civil and Military). 47. pr(^r of 

38. Air Force Cross (Non-Operational Flying). 39. Empire (Military division). 48. Royal Red Cross 

Distinguished Conduct Medal (Army). 40. Con- (Civil and Military nursing services). 49 - Long 

spicuous Gallantry Medal (Navy). 41. Distinguished Service and Good Conduct Medal (Army). 30. Long 

Service Medal (Navy). 42. Military Medal (Army). Service and Good Conduct Medal (Navy). 51. Long 

43. Distinguished Flying Medal ^Operational Fly- Service and Good Conduct Medal (R.A.F.). 

ing). 44. Air ForccMedal (Non-operational Flying). 52. Meritorious Service Medal (Army and Royal 

45. George Cross (Civil and Military). 46. George Marines non-commissioned officers). 

MEDALS (3) : BRITISH GALLANTRY AWARDS AND SERVICE MEDALS WITH THEIR RIBBONS 

The majority of the actual medals measure 1 : inches in diameter 
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Medal (Civil and Military). 47. Order of the British 
Empire (Military division). 48. Royal Red Cross 
(Civil and Military nursing services). 49. Long 
Service and Good Conduct Medal (Army). 30. Long 
Service and Good Conduct Medal (Navy). 51. Long 
Service and Good Conduct Medal (R.A.F.). 
52. Meritorious Service Medal (Army and Royal 
Marines non-commissioned officers). 
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ervice, 1908-1919. 54, Naval Go. Ribbon of King’s Medal for Courage lU the Cause 

ledal. 55. 1914-1915 Star. of Freedom, 1940-19^5. 61. Ribbon of the fndiri 

idal, 1914^^918. 57. Victory Service Medal, 1939-1945. 62. Ribbon of King’b 

58. Mercantile Marine War Medal for Service lu thc'Cause of Freedom, 1940- 

59- 1939-1945 Star. Sirailai 1945. 63. Defence Medal. 64. Victoria Cross, 

stars have these distinctive 65. Distinguished Service Order. 66. Distinguished 

ir. B. Pacific Star. C. Burma Service Cross (Navy). 67. Military Cross. 68. Rib- 

,r. E. Atlantic Star. F. Air- bon of Canada Medal, 1939-1945. 69. Ribbon of 

G. France and Germany Star. the British War Medal, 1939-1945. 

BRITISH CAMPAIGN MEDALS. GALLANTRY AWARDS, AND RIBBONS 

The maiority of thf' actual medals measure 1# inches m diameter 
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literature. They have also an plete in 1958. On the JSI. side of 
academy at Vienna which was the square is William Goodenough 
founded in 1810. House, a residential collegiate 

Mechlin. An alternative name building for women and married 
for the Belgian town of Malines students, also from overseas ; it 
(Flem. Mechelen). The word often was opened in 1957 and paid for 
designates a variety of lace which by a fund started in 1950 by the 
was originally made there. See lord mayor oi London in thanks- 
Lace ; Mahnos. giving for food parcels sent during 

Mecklenburg. Former name the Second Great War from the 
ot a part of Germany lying along [J.S.A and the dominions, 
the Baltic coast. An agricultural Medaille Militaire. French 
area noted for its cattle, and with decoration. It was founded in 
shipbuilding in its ports of Wiamar 
and Rostock, it was spUt into two 
grand duchies until 1918, and two 
free states under the Weimar 
republic, called after their capitals 
Mecklenhurg-Schwerin and Mock- 
lenburg-Strelitz. 

Originally inhabited by Slavonic 
tribes, Mecklenburg was con- 
quered by Henry the Lion in the 
12th century. The Obotrite rulers 
were baptized and continued in 
succession until the 1918 revolu- 
tion, though parts of their lands, 
with Wismar, were annexed by 
Sweden in 1048 and not recovered i gtalin, and 

until 1803. Both duchies had MSdailU MUitoe posthumous ly 
until early in the 20tli century a P. D. Roosevelt, 

reactionary constitution. In 1918 Medal (Fr. mHaille, from Ital. 
they adopted republican forms, medaglia, a coin, from Low Lat. 
In 1934 the Nazis combined them, medalia, a small coin, corrupted 
with Liibeck, into one state. from Lat. metallum, metal). Piece 

Me(!klenburg, which lay in the of metal struck to preserve the 
Russian zone of occupation, was memory of some eminent person, 
in 1945 constituted an E. Gorman to commemorate some illustrious 
Land, to which in 1946 was added action or event, or as an award 
the parti of Pomerania lying W. for gallantry or merit. Medals 
of the Oder, giving Meciklcnburg form a branch of the art of numis- 
an area of 8,860 sq. m., pop. (1950) matioa and, like coins, may be 
2,139,640. The Lander were cast or struck from gold, silver, 
abolished in E. Germany in 1952, or alloys of base metals, 
but roughly what had been the The Greeks and the Romans 
enlarged Land of Mecklenburg struck large medals as medallions 
was divided into the regions of fo honour of certain events or 
Rostock (area 2,720 sq. m. ; pop., personages. One such was that 
1955, 845,600), Schwerin (3,320 awarded to victors at the Olympic 
sq. m. ; pop. 651,000), and Neu- games. Other Greek medals com- 
brandenburg (4,240 sq. m. ; pop. momorated military successes, or 
687,000). were issued in honour of poets, 

Mecklenburg Bay. Wide bay artists, and philosophers. Roman 
of the Baltic Sea in N. Germany, medals usually carried on the 
It is nearly 50 m. wide between reverse the reigning emperor’s 
Fehmarn Island and Darss, and head, and on the obverse repre- 
30 m. long. See Lubock Bay. sentations of heroes, divinities, or 
Mecklenburgb Square. Lon- places associated with the event 
don square. It lies to the W. of or object commemorated. 

Gray's Inn Road, W.C.l, and E. of After the fall of the Roman 
the grounds of the old Foundling empire, the art of the medallist 
Hospital, on part of the estate rapidly declined and few medals 
of which it was built early in the were struck apart from miraculous 
19th century. It was named in and scapydar medals distributed 
honour of Princess Charlotte of to the faithful by the Holy See. 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz. consort of With the Renaissance, the design 
George III. London House, a and production of medals revived, 
residential centre for men students The greatest exponent of medallic 
from the overseas countries of the art was the Veronese painter, 
British Commonwealth, occupies Vittore Pisano (1380-1456). His 
the S. side of the square ; started medals, generally signed Opus 
in 1937. it was still incom- Fisani Piotoris, founded a tradi- 


1852 to reward 



French private 
soldiers and 
non-commis- 
sioned officers 
for bravery in 
the field. Dur- 
ing both Great 
Wars several 
Allied soldiers 
were recipients, 
and in 1947 
the medal 
was awarded 
to Winston 
Churchill, Mar- 


tion of vivid sculpture and sim- 
plicitj’ of treatment that continued 
until the end of the 16th century. 
Cellini, in Italy, Durer in Ger- 
many, Pilon and Dupre in France 
also designed outstanding medals. 

Most modern medals are struck 
to commemorate war service or 
to award gallantry in action : 
they are a development of the 
badges suspended from the chains 
of knighthood. The first recogniz- 
able war medal was a papal medal 
specially struck jn 1480 and pre- 
sented to John Kendall, Prior of 
the knights of S. John, for his 
relief of Rhodes. 

Queen Elizabeth I was the first 
sovereign to bestow a medal for 
particular military service to the 
crown. This was the Ark in 
Flood medal (so called from its 
design) to commemorate the vic- 
tory over the Armada in 1588, 
and granted to certain captains in 
the makeshift fleet that defeated 
the Spanish. A modified version 
was issued by James I to success- 
ful admirals. Under royal war- 
rant dated May 18, 1643, CJharles I 
autkonsed the first army medal. 
This was a silver badge bearing 
the royal efiigy and cypher, and 
was awarded to every man who 
had done faithful service in the 
forlorn hope, i.e. the tactical 
advance guard of those days. 
In 1649 the Commonwealth par- 
liament struck gold medals for the 
navy, and a year later authorised 
the medal of parliament for the 
army. These medals were worn 
round the neck suspended from 
a gold chain, and their bestowal 
was restricted to officers in com- 
mand. The first English cam- 
paign medal, a small silver badge 
pinned to the coat, was issued by 
Cromwell to all officers and men 
who took part in the battle of 
Dunbar, Sept. 3, 1650. There- 
after, however, the issue of medals 
was again confined to command- 
ing officers. The one awarded for 
the suppression of the Monmouth 
rebellion was bestowed upon 
Bishop Mew, who had commanded 
the royal artillery at Sedgemoor. 
An unofficial medal was given by 
the Cumberland society to certain 
officers who had taken part in the 
battle of CuUoden in 1745. The 
only British medal issued for the 
American War of Independence 
was that specially struck by 
parliament to reward Captain 
Ewing’s distinguished service at 
Bunker HiU. 

In 1795, gold medals were 
awarded to the admirals and 
captains who had commanded 
in Lord Howe’s victory over the 
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BVench fleet on June 1, 171)4. 
Admiralty orders laid down that 
admirals were to wear them sus- 
pended from a blue and white 
ribbon round the neck, while 
captains wore to attach them to 
the third buttonhole of their coats 
with a similar ribbon. This was 
the first official mention of medal 
ribbon. 

Because there was no otticial 
medal for the lower deck at the 
battle of the Nile Nelson’s prize 
agent, Alexander Davison, had 
medals struck at his own expense 
and distributed to all ratings who 
had taken part in the action. 
Similar private distribution of 
commemorative medals was made 
by the Soho mint after Trafalgar. 
The East India Co. awarded the 
Deccan medal to all European and 
native troops participating in the 
177S-S4 campaigns. 

Introduction oS the Clasp 

During the early campaigns of 
the Peninsular War field officers 
received a gold medal for every 
battle in which they took part. 
But owing to expense clasps (the 
first instance of medal clasps) were 
introduced : when an officer had 
earned a medal and four clasps, 
he surrendered the decoration and 
received a gold cross in its place, 
Clasps were then added to the 
ribbon of the cross for additional 
battles. The first campaign medal 
similar m design and metal to be 
issued to all ranks was the 
Waterloo medal, awarded in 1816. 
The China medal (1840-42) was 
also given to all ranks as was 
the East India Co. medal for 
Jellalabad (1842). 

Medals for rank and file who 
served in the Peninsular War were 
not issued until 1847, 34 years 
after the date of the last battle, 
and then only to surviving claim- 
ants. This accounts for the fact 
that the profiile of Queen Victoria 
appears on medals bearing bars 
for Maida, Corunna, etc. In 
1848 a silver medal was struck by 
the govt, for naval ratings w'ho 
had taken part in the sea opera- 
tions of the Napoleonic wars. 
Tliese two medals eventually be- 
came the General Service medal 
for army and for navy. 

Since the issue of the China 
medal in 1842, every British 
naval and military operation of 
importance has been officially 
recognized by the grant to all 
ranks participating of a medal, 
or of a clasp to a previous medal. 
Of the medals issued for service 
in the First Great War the Victory 
medal was unique in that its 
design and t-ihlinn wore common 


to all the Allied navies and armies. 
The largest niimhcr of campaign 
medals issued for any one wai' 
were tliose of the Second Great 
War ; one of these, tin' Defonce 
medal, was the most widely dis- 
tributed of any medal, and 
was uni(]ue in being awarded to 
civilians as well as military 
personnel. {See Campaign Stars.) 

Until the institution of the 
Meritorious Service medal in 1845 
there was no gallantry award for 
non-commissioned ranks in the 
navy or the army ; gallantry and 
distinguished .service in officm-s 
was recognized by making them 
knights or com [lan ions of one of 
the orders, uKually the Bath. In 
1854 the Distinguislicd Conduct 
medal was instituted for all ranks ; 
this was followed by the Victoria 
Cross in 1856 and th(‘ Conspicuous 
Gallantry medal in 1874. 

Other groups of medals worthy 
of notice are navy, army, and 
R.A.F. long service and nood 
conduct medals ; also ceremonial 
medals, such as tho.se issued for 
coronations and jubilees ; oflicia' 
civil awards, notably th(‘ Albert 
and Edward medals ; and un 
official civil medals, sneh as those 
[iresented by the Royal Hiimaiu' 
Society, Lloyd’s, and the RoyaJ 
National Lifeboat Institution. 

Design of Ribbons 

Medals and decorations are worn 
suspended from a ribbon, the 
colours of which generally .sym- 
bolise the event or campaign 
for which the medal was issued 
So much ingenuity is displayed in 
evolving colour combinations that 
among the ribbons of the 3,500 
distinct British and foreign medals 
and decorations in less than hatf- 
a-dozen instances are the colours 
duplicated, e.f/. the British jubilee 
ribbon of 1935 is the same as that 
of the Massachusetts Civil medal . 
and the Arkansas State medal has 
its ribbon duplicated in a Yugo 
Slav order. 

Amongst the most appropriately 
coloured British medal ribbons 
are : the yellow, red, and black 
of the Omdurman medal, sym- 
bolising the red-coated British 
troops in the desert repelling the 
black follow'ers of the Mahdi ; the 
white and blue ribbon of the 
Egyptian wars, referi*ing to the 
country lying between the White 
and Blue Niles ; and the green 
and red separated by a white 
stripe of the Mercantile Maidne 
medal (1914-1918), representing 
the port, starboard, and masthead 
lights of a ship. 

One of the most suecessiully 
.syinbolie rilrhons of th(' Second 


Greati War is tliat of the Defence 
medal : flame, for air attack ; 
given for “ Knglind’s green and 
|)leasaiit hind ” ; two black stripes 
lor the blaeU-oui. The red, wiiite, 
and green of the Italy Star arc the 
national i‘olniir.s of Italy, the red. 
white, and blue of the France and 
Gcrniiuiy Star are the national 
colours of h’l-ancc, Italy and France 
(ehielly) ludng where the cam- 
paigns wcr(‘. ffuight. In July, 195], 
the United Nations issiu'd its flrst 
eariipalgn medal ; of bronze and 
having a blue a,nd wdiite ribbon, it 
was gr’anted for serviia^ hi the 
Korean conflict,. 4’he Lrit,ish Korea 
medal, whieli has a lilue and yellow 
ribbon, wais also authorised in ,July 
1951. SV'c .separate eiit rit^s on the 
[U'ineipal medals. 

!Oavicl Lo Roi 

Medea. In Giaa'k mythology, 
daugliR'r of Ai'ctes, king ()f (Glehk 
When Ja,sou eaiue! to (ViUfliis iii 
si'areh of the Golden Fleece, Medea 
fi'll in lovi' with him, and by magic 



Medea. A 16th century copy of a 
6th century B.C. Greek relief 


arts assisted him to obtain pos- 
session of the })rize. She I’t'turned 
with Jason to loleais as his wife. 
TIku’o it was found that Pelia' 
the king ha,d murdru'cd his half 
brother Aeson, flason’s father. In 
rcu'enge, Mi'dea persuaded the 
daughters of Felias to cut their 
father in [ricci's and boil him 
deceiving tluuu into the belief that 
he wmuki tlieivby become young 
again. Expiffied from iolena for 
this deed, Medea and Jaaon next 
went to Corinth, where Jason 
deserted Medea for Cr'cuaa, daugh- 
ter of Creon, the. king. Medea 
avenged herself on Chviiaa by 
si'iiding her a poisoned garment, 
which killed her, and by murder- 
ing the two children she herself had 
borne to Jaaon. Medea is said 
tJren to have Bed to Athens, and 
to hav(‘ t-li(u'(“ married king Aiyeiis. 
A plot by liei‘ to poison J’lu'.seus 
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liaviiiij; been diHc'overed, she es- 
caped from Athens to Asia. The 
tra^e;ie life of iMcdea is tbo subject 
of tine plays by Kuripides and 
Corneille. 

Medecin Malgre Lni, Lio (the 
doclor in sjiite of himself). Vuv- 
(‘ica! C(miedy in lln-ee aels by 
Molierc, produced ad llu' Jhila.is- 
Hoyal, Paris, Au^r. b, !(>()(). S^ana- 
relle, a eharaeter acted by tin', 
author, having? bram taunted into 
tlirashing his \A’de, she retahades by 
proclaiming that lie is an (ua'cntric, 
but learned physician wlio will not 
admit his learning unless he is 
soundly beaten. The play was 
founded on an old fabliau. 

Medellin. Second largest and 
chief industrial city of Ctolombia, 
and ca])ila.l of the dept, of Antio- 
quia. It is built ad an alt. of 5,0d() 
ft. and enjoys a summer-like 
climate t hroughout tlu‘. ytair. It is 
42 m. S.E. of Anliocpiia, and 125 m. 
N.W. of Bogota, and is connected 
by rly. with Puerto Berrio on the 
Magdalena. The siaiti of an ariih- 
bishopric!, it was founded in 11)75, 
and has a university (institutetl 
1822), schools of law, medicine, 
mining, engineering, etc., a, mint, 
libraries, and tennis, football, 
and polo grounds. Seventeenth- 
century buildings irnhude the old 
cathedral aaid the churches of S. 
Benito, La Vera,cruz, and San Jose. 

The centre of an area f)roducing 
gold and silver and codec, it has 
many textile mills, responsible for 
the product ion of 80 p.e. ofOolom- 
bia’s textiles ; then', are also fac- 
tories making cement., glass, (‘hoco- 
late, and beverage's ; stc'cd a.nd t ile 
works ; and t.obaei'o fa.(*t ories. 
Pop. (1051) 358, 18<). 

Medes (Assyr. Amada). Arya.n 
people closely associat.i'd in lan- 
guage and descent with the Per- 
sians. When the Assyrians in- 
vaded their country in the 01. h 
century B.c. they wtu'e settk'd in 
the Kurdish Mt.s. east of Lake 
Urmia. Later they moved south- 
wards to the region of Ecbatana 
(modern Hamadan) which became 
the royal residence. They are men- 
tioned several times in the 0.d\, 
first in Gen. 10 as the Ma,dai, des- 
cimdants of Japheth. At drat 
overlords, then vassals of Persia, 
they were privileged subjects of 
the Achaemenid kings ; Medes 
and Persians formed the royal 
bodyguard, and are so depiitted at 
Persepolis. 'The law of the 
Medes and Persians” (Dan. (i, vv. 
8, 12, 15) became a synonym for 
the unalterable. See also Media. 

Medford. City of Massachu- 
setts, U.S.A. In Middlesex co. 
and virtually a N.W. suburb of 


Boston, it is linked by rly, with 
that. (utv. and stands on the Mystic 
I’iver. Heveiiteenth-cciitury build- 
ings inelude ('radoek, Wellington, 
and Ttoyall Houses. Medford was 
founded in 1630, though it did 
not hiH'ome a city until 1802. Two 
schools of Tufts University are 
heri'. Mcalford rum and .Medford- 
built sailing ship.s were onee fam- 
ous, hut both these indusliles de- 
eliiied ; maehineiy and ehcanicals 
are made. Pop. (i050) 66,113. 

Another Medford is in Oregon, 
20 m. from the (kiliforniari border. 
Pop. (1054) 10,050. 

Media. Am*ient country of W. 
Asia, lying S, and S.W. of the Cas- 
})ian Sea, and wholly contained in 
t he territory of the modern state of 
Persia. Part of the great Iranian 
tableland, and for tlio most part 
3,000 ft.-5,000 ft. above sea level, 
it. enjoyed a temperate climate, 
with cold winters and a fertile soil. 
The capital was Ecbatana (mod- 
ern Hamadan). Shortly after 700 
li.ci. the .Modes threw off the 


Assyrian yoke, and became a great 
nat ion under their kings Phra.ortes 
and his son Cyaxares. The succes- 
sive steps in the extension of the 
Median empire are obscure, but in 
612 Cyaxares took Nineveh and 
overthrew the Assyrians, dividing 
the Assyrian empire with his ally 
Nahoj)olassar of Babylon. 

In 549 Cyrus of Pensia, who 
a(4cnowledged the sovereignty of 
Astyages, son of Cyaxares, re- 
belled, and his successors ruled a 
eombinod empire of Medes and 
Persians. With the overthrow of 
the Persians by Alexander the 
Gi’cat. after the battle of Arbela in 
331, Media became jiart of Alex- 
ander’s empire. After his death in 
323, it. formed part of the kingdom 
of the SeU'ueidae, until in 147 it 
was conciuercd by tlie Parthiaiis 
and was linally merged in Persia 
under the Sassanids m the 3rd 
cent. A.D. (Jont^uU The Eivc Great 
Monarchies of the Ancient World, 
G. Rawlinson, 18G2-G7 ; A His- 
tory of Early Iran, G. G. Cameron, 

1039 ; Iran in 
^ the Ancient 
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Median. Figure 
showing medians, 
A F, B D. C E, of 
a triangle. A C B. 
The medians meet 
at the centroid or 
centre of gravity. 
G of the triangle 


East, E. Herz- 
fclil, 1941. 

M e dian . 

In geometry, 
each of the 
three lines 
drawn from 
t h e in i d d 1 c 
points of the 
sides of a tri- 
angle to the 
vertices. Bucli 
lines meet in 
a point which 


is geometrically the centroid or 
commonly the centre of gravity 
of the triangle. 

Median Nerve. One of the 
main nerves of the arm. It rises 
from the brachial plexus on the 
outer side of the armpit, runs at 
first close to tlie axillary artery, 
then inc'lines outwards, and passes 
down the middle of the forearm 
to the palm. It gives off branches, 
which sipiply all the snpeiTieial 
flexors of the forearm except the 
Hexor lairpi ulnaris ; while a 
branch, the anterior interosseus, 
given off just below the elbow 
joint, supplies the deep muscles 
of the forearm. In the hand, 
the nerve supplies various muscles 
of tlie thumb and fingers, and 
is also a nerve of sensation to the 
thumb, the index and middle 
finger.s, and the outer side of the 
ring Huger. 

Mediant. Third note of the 
musical scale, so called from its 
position midway between the other 
two principal note.s, the tonic and 
the dominant. The mediant has 
the important function of deter- 
mining the mode as major or minor, 
thus ; 


Mr A 1 

MINOR 

f .. ... 

.. „ KEY A MAJOU 

II 

*f/nDr 

Vtillafit 




Mediatisation (late Lat. me- 
diatus, middle). Term derived from 
feudal usages. In feudal times land 
was held immediately, i.e. direct 
from the king, or mediately, lc. 
from some other lord, who in his 
turn v'as the king’s vassal. In 1803, 
during the changes occasioned by 
the wars that followed the French 
Revolution, certain princes ceased 
to be the emperor’s vassals direct, 
but were placed under rulers of 
lesser rank. To this process, whitfli 
amounted in practice to depriving 
these princes of their sovereign 
rights, for the emperor’s authority 
over them had been nominal, the 
name mediatisation was given. It 
was carried furt her in 1806 in order 
to provide for Napoleon’s terri- 
torial changes, ancl these rights 
were never restored although the 
mediatised princes of Germany 
formed for some time a distinct 
class, retaining equality of birth 
with the reigning princes. 

Medical Association, British. 
Details of this organization of 
medical men will be found under 
British Medical Association, 
Medical Officer of Health. 
In Great Britain an official ap- 
pointed by all county, borough, and 
district councils. He (she) must be a 
cpialified medical practitioner and 
must have additional qualifications 
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in public health His duties are 
prescribed by various x4.cts of Par- 
liament, by the ministry of 
Health, or by the council employ- 
ing him. He receives notices of 
all births, and is concerned with 
the sale of food and drugs, housing, 
infectious diseases, sanitation, and 
with public health generally. 

Medical Practitioner. One 
who practises medicine. In the 
British Isles the term is restricted 
to a practitioner registered under 
the Medical Act in force at the 
appropriate time. Provisional 
registration may be obtained by 
holding a primary qualification — 
e.g. a degree or licentiate — and 
passing an examination and there- 
after full registration may be ob- 
tained after satisfactory service as 
a resident in a hospital or institu- 
tion. Practitioners from other 
countries may obtain registration 
on fulfilling certain requirements. 

While anyone may practise 
medicine without being regis- 
tered, it is a serious offence for a 


administrative direction of a com- 
mittee of the privy council and 
applies money voted by parlia- 
ment or received from private 
sources for medical research. Its 
many establishments include the 
National Institute for Medical 
Research, opened 1950. Its re- 
ports are pub. by H.M.8.O. Its 
h.q. is 38, Old Queen 8t., London, 
S.W.L 

Medici. Ruling family in Flor- 
ence. It was prominent in the 
Florentine republic from the 13th 
century, and amassed wealth by 
trade, especially banking. Fdo- 
vanni, father of Cosimo the elder, 
was the real founder of the great- 
ness of the family, in which the 
headship of the state became 
hereditary. His great-grandson, 
Loreii/.o, was succeeded by his son 
Piero II, who made cowardly 
concessions to the French, and was 
expelled with the rest of the family 
by the Florentines in 1494, but in 
1512 they were recalled. Piero’s 
brother Ginliano IT was restored 


at Florence. Cosimo after his 
faihew’s death in 1429 occupied a 
leading position, but in 1433 was 
banislieci. Reealled the next year 
by the citizens, he expelled his 
enemies and, while remaining 
nominally a private citizen, was 
the virtual despot of Florence for 
the rest of his life. A generous 
patron of art and learning, he 
eollected many ancient MSS. Ho 
also did mueh to increase the 
trade of Florence. He died Aug. 
1, I4G4, and was described on his 
tomb as the fatJior of his country. 

Medici, Cos I MO dm’ (1519-74). 
Grand duke of Tuscany. The son 
of the condnttiere Giovanni de’ 
Medici, ho belonged to a junior 
branch of the family, and on the 
murder of Alessandro do’ Medici, 
duke of Florence, in 1537, he was 
proposed as a candidate by the 
historian Guicciardini and acknow- 
lodgcMl as duke by the emperor 
Gharles V. Maintaining his rule by 
a system of espionage and secret 
murder, he proved an able ruler, 
organizing the Tuscan state as a 
political unit, and establishing a 
strong army. In 1555 ho took 
Siena, which two years later was 
formally (reeled to' him. In 1569 
Cosimo was raisiMl by Pope Pius V 
to the rank of grand duke. He 
die<l April 21, 1574, 

Medici, Lorenzo dm’ (1449-92). 
Ruler of Florence. ''I’he elder son 
of Piero do’ Medici, ho was born 
Jan. 1, 1441), and in 1409, on his 
father’s death, ho and his brother 
Giuliano wore d(‘clarod the chiefs of 
tho state. Giuliano vvas assassina- 
ted in the Pazzi conspiracy 1478 ; 
but Lorenzo escaped. 3’ho con- 
spirators included the archbishop 
of Pisa ; and Ploronoe was in- 
vaded by Pope ISixtus IV and 
t-hc king of Naples, who was won 
over by Lorenzo in 1479, and 
peace was made. An able diplo- 
matist, Lorenzo cultivated the 
friendship of Milan in order to 
weaken Venice. Ho consolidated 
his power at homo by creating a 
subservient senate, and won popu- 
larity by lavishing hia wealth on 
tho city, which ho raised to great 
splendour. Himself a poet and 
scholar, ho assembled a brilliant 
group of literary men, both Greek 
and Italian, at his court, and 
encouraged painters and sculptors. 
He enriched the Lanrentian library 
with priceless MSB., collected 
antique sculpture, founded a 
Platonic academy, and numbered 
Politian and Pico among his 
friends. Lorenzo, who was styled 
the Magnificent, died April 8, 1492. 
Consult Lives, D. G. Loth, 1930 ; 
G. Maguire,, 1936. 



Medici. Members oS the famous Florentine family. Left to right ; Cosimo 
the elder ; Cosimo (d. 1574) ; Giuliano (by Botticelli ) ; Lorenzo (by Titian) 


person wilfully and falsely to pre- 
tend or imply that he is registered. 
Further, no one not fully regis- 
tered may sue for any fees or hold 
a public medical appointment or 
give a medical certificate valid for 
public purposes. The profession 
is under the control of the General 
Medical Council (g.v.), which pub- 
lishes annually the medical regis- 
ter of all registered practitioners, 
and is itself to some extent under 
the supervision of the Privy 
Council. Under the National 
Health Service Acts lists are kept 
of practitioners providing medical 
services in each area. Any name 
may be removed from a list by 
a tribunal if it considers the in- 
clusion of the person on the hst 
is prejudicial to the efficiency of 
the services. There is an appeal 
to the Minister of Health. 

Fully registered practitioners, if 
practising, are exempt from jury 
service. 

Medical Research Council. 

British organization established in 
1913 as the Medical Research 
Committee, It received a royal 
charter as the M.R. Council on 
April i, 1920- It is under the 


to the old pre-eminence, and in 
1513 the third brother, Giovanni, 
became Pope Leo X (q.v.). 

Two years after Leo’s death 
in 1521, Giulio de’ Medici, an 
illegitmate nephew of tho great 
Lorenzo, became pope as Clement 
VII, and died in 1534. Meanwhile 
Florence had been ruled by other 
members of the Medici family or 
by nominees of the Medici popes ; 
and in 1530 Alessandro de’ Medici 
was recognized as hereditary duke 
of Florence by the emperor Charles 
V. After a vicious and tyrannical 
career, he was murdered by his 
cousin in 1537. As dukes, and 
from 1569 as grand dukes, the 
family continued to reign in Flor- 
ence until the line became extinct 
in 1737. Two of the daughters of 
the house became queen consorts 
of France : Catherine de’ Medici, 
wife of Henry II, and Marie de’ 
Medici, second wife of Henry IV. 

Medici, Cosmo de’, the Elder 
(1389-1464). Florentine despot. 
The ^ elder son of Giovanni de’ 
Medici, he inherited great wealth. 
On the deposition of Pope John 
XXIII, he ransomed him from tho 
duke of Bavaria, and sheltered him 
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MEDICINE AND ITS MASTERS 

diaries Singer, M.D., B.Sc., P.It.C.P,, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor Oi tlie History of Medicine, London University 

A history of medicine, this article forms a useful commentary on 
those dealing with the various diseases, eg Leprosy ; Smallpox; 
Tuhcrculosis ; Typhus, etc. See also Anaesthctia ; Anatomy; 
Bacteriology ; Physiology; Surgery; the bidgiaphtes of Harvey, 

Hunter, Jeiiner, and others 


The earliest group of scientilic 
medical documents is the Hippo- 
cratic Collection, put together about 
300 B.c. Only a small portion is by 
Hippocrates, and some ])ortions 
are at least as old as the 0th c.en- 
tury. Even the most ancient of 
these evidently implies a long and 
settled civilization, but of this 
earlier history we are almost 
ignorant. As regards the know- 
ledge that they contain, the 
strongest feature of the Hippo- 
cratic writings is close and accurate 
observation of the course of disease 
and consequent accuracy of pro- 
gnosis, and, within certain limits, 
also of diagnosis. The general 
theoretical basis of the collection is 
that doctrine of the humours which 
lasted till the 18th century. As 
regards treatmesnt, the best and 
clearest works arc the surgical, ivs- 
pecially that on fractures and dislo- 
cations, the treatment of which is in 
many cases that of current ])ractice. 
The weakest feature is the ignor- 
ance of anatomy, making accurate 
diagnosis often impossible. There 
is no evidence of dissection. 

The lack of anatomical know- 
ledge was partially repaired by 
the Lyceum in the 4th, and by the 
Alexandrian school in the 3rd 
century. Both these bodies matlc 
advances also in cxiieriinenlal 
physiology. The result of this 
evolution is evident in the work of 
Cclsus at the beginning of the 1st 
century a.d. Cclsus gives a very 
exact account of surgical practice, 
and has an acscurate though limited 
knowledge of anatomy. He is 
clear and definite in prognosis 
and diagnosis, while his line of 
treatment, cape dally in surgery, 
is sane, useful, and humane. He is 
totally devoid of any theurgic ele- 
ment. Bioscoridcs, who acted as 
surgeon in the service of Nero, 
carried on the botanical work of 
Theophrastus (370-286 B.c.), tlic 
pupil of Aristotle, and ada])tcd 
the knowledge of herbs to medical 
purposes. 

Galen’s Great Work 

The 2nd century of the Christian 
era is a very brilliant period in 
medical history. Hufus of Ephesus 
and Soranus of Ephesus made 
anatomical and physiological in- 
vestigations, but especially indus- 
trious and scientific was Galen of 
Pergamum. His books form a 
“gigantic encyclopaedia of the 


knowledge of his time. He gave ns 
th.e four classic symptoms of in- 
flammation, differentiated pneu- 
monia from pleurisy, was the first 
to mention aneurism, and described 
the different forms of phthisis, 
mentioning its infectious nature.” 

( G arrison. ) He dissected a number 
of animals and gave accurate ana- 
tomical descriptions. He made nu- 
merous physiological experiments, 
and though his deductions were 
often hasty, hismethodsweresound. 

The ages that followed Galen 
seized on his conclusions rather 
than his methods, and progres- 
sively misunderstood them. The 
flickering light of medical science 
liurncd for a while in Magna 
Grae('.ia, and was still dimly glow- 
ing at yalerno in the llth century, 
when it was fanned into a fechle 
llamo by Arabian learning. P'rom 
the 8th until i.hc 12th century the 
intellectual lu'gemony was with the 
Orienb, wluther Greek learning 
pas.sed. This material was received 
again into the West by rctrans- 
lation from Arabic into Latin, and 
provided the staple medical trea- 
tises from the 12th to the 16th 
century. 

Harvey and Modern Medicine 

With the 16 til century this was 
changed. Among the earliest 
medical writers to free themselves 
from Arabian tradition was Era- 
eastor, who placed the theory of 
infection on a sound basis, and 
Ihiracelaus, who introduced chemi- 
cal conceptions into medicine. It 
was, however, the anatomists who 
did moat to create the new era in 
medicine, and among them the 
greatest was Ve.salius. His ana- 
tomy was used by Ambroise Pare 
for the improvement of surgical 
toehniquo. The absence of exact 
anatomical description had hither- 
to rendered rational physiology 
impossible, but now the researches 
of Michael Servetiis, Mateo Realdo 
Colombo, and Hieronymus P'abri- 
cius culminated in the immortal 
work of William Harvey, whose 
discovery was published in 1628. 

The circulation of the blood is 
the central doctrine of modern 
medicine, and its acceptance and 
comprehension were essential for 
that progress in all departments 
which characterised the 17ih cen- 
tury. This period saw the first 
application of the microscope, with 
«V’hich the names of Galileo, Mar- 


cello Malpighi, Anthony Leenwen- 
hoeck, and Robert Hooke are asso- 
ciated. 

The earliest years of the ISth 
century saw clinical teaching 
placed on a recognized footing by 
Hermann Boerhaave, for foreign 
students flocked to him at Leiden, 
and his reputation became world- 
wide. Among his most famous 
pupils were Albert von Haller, 
perhaps the most learned of all 
physicians and a profound and 
original physiologist, Sir John 
Pringle, the pioneer of antisepsis, 
who did much to humanise warfare 
and to organize an efficient am- 
bulance service, and William 
Cullen, who lacked originalit}’', but 
who introduced improved methods 
of medical teaching into England. 
With these men may be mentioned 
three great English clinicians, 
William Hebcrderi, a man of one 
book which absorbed his whole 
life and contained numerous valu- 
able observations on general medi- 
cine, John Huxham, who did 
valuable work in epidemiology, 
and Edward Jenner, whose name 

will alwavs be associated with 
» 

vaccination. 

All these names pale before the 
brilliance of John Hunter, who is 
to be classed with the very greatest 
names in medicine. “ His per- 
manent position in science is based 
upon the fact that he was the 
founder of experimental and sur- 
gical pathology and a pioneer in 
comparative physiology and ex- 
perimental morphology ” (Garri- 
son). Important Continental con- 
temporaries of Hunter were Leo- 
pold Auenbrugger, the discoverer 
of auscultation, and Giovanni 
Morgagni, who did for pathology 
what Vesalius had done for ana- 
tomy. In England the work of 
Morgagni was continued by Mat- 
thew Baillic. 

Some French Pioneers 

In the early part of the 19th 
century the greatest advances 
were made in France, where Pierre 
Louis, the founder of medical 
statistics, Rene Lacnnec, the in- 
ventor of the stethoscope and 
elucidator of thoracic disease, 
Pierre Bretonneau, the epidemio- 
logist, Jean Nicholas Corvisart, 
the founder of modem cardiology, 
Philippe Pinel, the reformer of the 
asylum system, and Marie FranQois 
Bichat, the father of modern his- 
tology, form a very remarkable 
group. 

Somewhat later in the field ap- 
peared the Austrians, Skoda, the 
great clinical expert, Rokitansky, 
with his vast pathological ex- 
perience, Hebra, the founder of 
scientific dermatology, Semmel- 
weiss, who introduced antiseptic 
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metliods into muhvifery, and 
Politzer, one of the earliest of the 
modern s}>eeialists. These men 
contributed to the hi^h re])utation 
of the Ahenna school. In Germany 
the men of distinction in the mid- 
19 til century were more scattered 
than in Austria. Among them werc^ 
the histologists Friedrich Henle, 
Rudolph Kolb her, and Wilhelm 
Waldeyer. H. L. F. von Helmholtz 
takes his place in medicine as a 
]>hysiologist, and as inventor of the 
o])hthalmoscope. Hoppe Seyler, 
Rudolph ATrchow, Albert Billroth, 
and Johann von Esmarch all did 
fundamental work. 

The same period in England was 
marked chiefly by clinical, and 
especially surgical advance, follov'- 
ing the stimulus of Hunter. Hcu’c 
(Jharlea Bell attained distinction 
alike in surgery, anatomy, ijhysio- 
logy, and art ; Sharpey and Bow- 
man followed in the footsteps of 
Abernethy in the organization 
of medical teaching ; Astley 
Cooper, Syinc, Liston, and Brodie 
laid the foundation of more recent 
surgical developments. To’wards 
the end of the period in which 
these men lived surgery was revo- 
lutionised by the introduction of 
anaesthesia in America by Morton. 
This was popularised later in Great 
Britain by the obstetric practice 
of Simpson. 

Contemporary Developments 

The latest period of medicine has 
been profoundly influenced by two 
men, neither of whom possessed a 
medical diploma. Darwin, hy 
iflaeing the doctrine of evolution 
on an observational basis, gave a 
new stimulus and meaning to all 
forms of biological research, while 
Pasteur, and after him Koch and 
Lister, by their demonstration of 
the germinal origin of x^athological 
])rocesses, elucidated a vast num- 
ber of ])benomena which were 
previously inexplicable. 

The great practical changes thus 
wTought have been the universal 
adoption of aseptic principles in 
surgery and the rise into the front 
rank of importance of the study of 
infective phenomena in medicine. 
Preventive medicine and aseptic 
surgery have saved more lives 
than any previous medical mea- 
sures, and they have become of 
great economic importance, since 
by reducing deaths they have 
counterbalanced some effects of 
the fall m the birth-rate that has 
set in almost universally. 

BUiliography. Medical History 
from the Earliest Times, E. T. 
Withington, 1S04; Introduction t o 
the History of i\h‘di<-iii(‘, F. H. 
Garrisou, 4th ed. 1929; Great 
Doctors, H. E. ISigerist, Eng. traus. 


lOIh’J; llisioiy of IMc'dicino, I>. 
Guthrie, 1945: tShoii. Hislory ul 
Mcdiciuo, P. Singer, 2nd e<l. 194 5. 

Medicine, Forensic, or Mkdi- 
(’Ai fluRisrunriLONOK. The applica- 
tion of medical hnowlcdgi^ lo 
])urposes of tlie law. The most 
frcapient occasions for its (miploy- 
ment occur in the invest igal ion of 
sudden deaths or deaths from 
eause.s other than natural. In tli(‘ 
coroner’s court, the police court, 
and the higher criminal courts, 
knowledge of medu'ine aids llu' 
law in the detection of crime. When 
a dead body has been fonml, the 
medical jurist may be called upon 
to express opinion as to tlu^ tiim^ 
which has ela])sed since dea.th. 

Various hinns of deaths from 
violence, c.r/. hanging, strangula- 
tion, drowning, shooting, poison- 
ing, leave distinetiv(‘ featur(\s in 
the body, by the aid of winch it 
may be po.ssible to dei(U'miiie 
whether death was due to ae.ehhmt,, 
suicide, or homicide. Among thc^ 
living, various matters ndat.ing t o 
birth or sox may demand tlu^ Ju‘lp 
of the medical jurist, such as ([lU's- 
tions arising in connexion with 
illegal operations, suits for nullity 
of marriage, and questions of 
paternity. Another sjiherc^ in 
which tlic law seeks the help of the 
medical man is insanity. Clertaiii 
stringently enforced conditions 
must be complied with befoi'c 
lunatic^s can be eertilled as iiisaiu^. 
Medical evideiK^c is also reijuired 
when iiTCspousibility for crime on 
the ground of insanity is pleach'd 
in a criminal ehaige, and in <iu<'s- 
tions ri'laiing to tlu' validity of 
wills or contracts mad(‘ by pc'rsons 
who are alleged to be insane. 

Finally, the sphere of medical 
jurisprudence is now held to eoviu' 
muiK'rous matters pertaining to 
the conduct and control of medical 
practitioners, such as the c-onsti- 
tution and functions of the GencM'al 
Mcxlical Council ; the question of 
[U'ofessional secrecy ; and the ol)]i- 
gation of a medical ])ra(‘tllionr'r 
to exercise reasonable skill and 
care in the treatme-ut of path'uts. 


I’lu' ('arlic'st^ rulc's governing 

nu'dicid ])ra,et.ili)iu‘rs occur in the 

1 humnurabi GodiGg.e.). Moscslaid 

down hiws foi- tlic' ('Xiiminat ion of 

and rc'jiorl on wounds. In ancic'iit 

Egypt nu'dical pract.icc' wa.s gov- 

('nied in det ail by hiw’. .Among the 

Grec'ks nu'dieinc' was eoiupara- 

tivc'ly fri'C' fi'om rest riedhm by lac\. 

fl’lu' (‘('Ic'brated oath of Jl'p])o- 

erates ('nimeiatc's ihc' etJycal ])rin- 

(d|)l(' which is today rc'gardc'd as 

binding upon nic'dieal mc'u genc'r- 

ally, nanudy, that in Formation 

gafiu'd at, lli(‘ bi'dsidc' shall he 

rc'ganlc'd as inviola, bh'. Tn Rome, 

undc'i’ th(^ rc'pulilie, medic’ine was 

closed eontrollc'd I)v law. rhis- 
* « 

t.inia,n dealt with cnu'stions of 
imjiotf'iiec', hermaphroditism, cde., 
and fixed Ihc’ imiximum duration 
of pregnancy a,t, fldO days. 

IVh'dical jurisprudc'uec' hc'came a 
distined, braiudi eaidy in thc! Kith 
ecMitiiry, and Gt'orgc', bisho]) of 
Bamberg, in 1.51)7 di'C'w tq) a (‘ode 
for nualiead ('videmee in courts of 
law. OiK' of the eaidic'si applica- 
tions of nic'dic'al jurispiaidcnua' was 
in tJu' iiiv(\st iga,tion of wit-cdieraft, 
and about LAdA Dr. dohannes Wier 
of Ai'nlu'tn imblislu'd a book 
attacdcing the folly and super- 
stition of witi(diera,l't.. fl’Iiis drew 
n])on him tJu' fury of tlu^ Ghurcdi, 
and th(' book was placed upon the 
Iiid('X, TIi(‘ earlic'sl, work on tlu' 
subject jiublislu'd in Great, Britain 
was Dr. Sa,mu(d Ibirr’s Element, s 
of Medical flurispnKh'nee, 1787. 
A iduiir of uusIie'aJ jurisprudeiu-e 
wa,s (‘stablislu'd in Edinburgh 
Guivi'rsity in ISOfi. On the Gon- 
tiiumt, tlu' s(d(‘ue(' was d('V(‘lo[)('(l 
by Fode'i'i' a.nd Ta,rilieu in France', 
Orlila in Spain, Gaspe'i* in Berlin. 

Medicine Hat. fl’own and e'o. 
of Albe'rta, Gaiiiada. The' eo. is in 
t,h(^ S.E. of 1,1h' [H'ov,, anel e*oiit,aius 
the' E. se'ction of the b('si I'anehing 
(‘Ount,rv. fl’Iu' (‘ity s1,an(lH on the S. 
Sa.skatelu'wan rive'i', 17(i m, S.E. of 
Calga,ry and (i5() m. W. of Winnipeg. 
It is served by tlu' main Hiu' of the 
G.R.R. The buildings imdnde the 
Dominion Lands Ofliee, general 
hospital, (duirelu'H, and schools. 



Medicine Hat, Alberta, Canada. View oJ the town, showing Riverside Park 

between the two bridges 
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It is the tradint>- t-entre lor a 
district, and anion, n; the indastrieis 
are the manulactni'c of Hour, 
bricks, and cement. Nhitural aas 
IS used tor ,ui;(‘n(M;ilinj»: powcM. 
Coal and shale arc found in ilu' 
neighbourhood. Pop. (1051 )l(i,3()4. 

Medicine-Man. A practitioner 
of the healing art and cognate 
mysteries in primitive culture. The 

t e r in, n o \v 
,g(merally pre- 
fernal to the 
s y n 0 n y in 
\vai(;h - doctor, 
(OHi veniently 
mnhraces such 
native names 
as the Eskimo 
angekok, the 
S. American 
ji a, y a , the 
Haaisa hori, 
and the Zulu 
i n y a, n g Ui. I t 
imiilics the 
p rofcssional 
t' X e r c iso o f 
magical powers 
in tlu^ treat- 
nu'ut o ('disease, 
ill prophecy, 
sorei'ry, mak- 
ing I’aiii, ensur- 
ing success of 
crops or hunt- 
ing, and kindred activities Usually 
set apart hy initiation into the coii- 
vTntional secrets of their vocation, 
carrying their mystcrii's in a medi- 
cine-bag, and wearing a distinctive 
dress, modieine-uum pi'ofess to con- 
trol physical and psychical pheno- 
mena hy various means, including 
incantation, dancing, drums, rat- 


Medicine-Mau. 
Medicine-Owl, 
Jamoiis Medicine- 
Man of the Black- 
foot Indians in 
Montana, U.S.A. 


tics, horns, sacrihci', app<‘a,l, amu- 
lets, ventrihxjuism, slciglit of hand, 
and suggestion. In some cultural 
regions are added such jircventivi' 
and curative nud'.liods as sweating, 


m a 8 s a- g e , 
countin' -irrita- 
tion, blood- 
letting, em- 
pirical decoc- 
tions, emetics, 
a n d c r n d e 
surgery. See 
E X 0 r c i 8 m; 

Magic ; Rain- 
making Cus- 
toms. 

M e d i c k 

(Medicago fal- 
cata). Peren- 
nial herb of 
the family 
Leguminosae. 

A native of Europe (including 
the E. counties of England), India, 
and N. Asia, it attains a height 
of 6 ins. to 2 ft., and has leaves 



Medick. Medicago 
sativa, flower sprays 
of a Mediterranean 
medick 



consisting of three variable leaflets, 
with a pair of slender stipules 
at the base of the Icaf-vStalk. 
Pile yi'llow, occasionally violet, 
llowers art' clustered in short 
sprays, a.iid the seedpod is sickle- 
sliapml. Another species is the 
hbu'k UK'diek, or nonsuch {M. 
JupuHna)^ a trailing biennial with 
its yellow lluwers in an oval head, 
like a miniature hop-cone. The 
smooth, kidney-shaped pods of thi.s 
species arc black when ripe. Several 
others occur, but arc rare in Eng- 
land. Lucerne {q.v.), or purple 
medi(‘k (d/. snfiva), a plant of the 
Mediterranean region, is hugely 
grown as a green fodder plant, 
and has become naturalised here. 

Medina. City of Araliia. It lie.s 
about 24-() m. N. of Mecca, and is 
connected hy the Ifejaz rly. with 
tlic PalcstiiKS 
Syrian, and Bag- 
dad rlys. It is 
the second holv 
city of tli(* 

Muslims, be- 
cause it eontahis 
t h c t o m b o f 
Mabomet, and it 
is often called 
the Pro ]) bet’s 
Chty. The tomb 
s t a n d K i n a 
moscjne of great 
rn a g n i f i c c n c e, 
which is the chief 
f(‘ature of the 
place. T li e 
r (' s i d c n 0 e of 
Mahomet aftiT 
his llight from 
M(*cca, ()22, it 
w as also t h e 
home of the 
earlic'st (laliphs. 

As a tiu'mlnus of 
the Ui'jaz Rly., 
whiidi r(‘ached it 
in 1908, Medina 
has a consider- 
able trade. Its Medina, Arabia. 

port on the Red 

tSea is Membo, 125 m. to the S.W. 

Before the First Great War all 
non-Muslims were rigidly ex- 
cluded from it, but, like Mecca, it 
was visited by Burton and other 
Christian observers. During the 
First Great War it was attacked 
by the Hejaz army, in 1910, hut 
the attempt failed. Thereafter it 
was invested, but somewhat loose- 
ly, and it did not finally yield till 
Jan., 1919, when, on representa- 
tions from Constantinople insisting 
on its compliance with the terms 
of the armistice, its garrison laid 
down their arms. Pop. 50,000, but 
this number is greatly exceeded 
during tfc pilgrimage season. 


Medina Sandstones. In geo- 
logy, a group of sandstones, etc., 


of tSiluriaii age. 


occurrmg near 


Medina in Orleans co., IST.Y., where 
they are quarried for building. 

Medina Sidonia. A town of 
kSpain, in the prov. of Cadiz. It 
stands on a hill overlooking the 
Seqiiillo river, 20 m. H.E. of Cadiz. 
A ruined ca.stle of the dukes of 
Medina Sidonia crowns the hill. 
The towm is noted lor its pottery. 
Pop. (1950) 14,889. 

Medina Sidonia, Alonzo 
Perez de Gitzman, 7th Duke 
OF (1550-1615). Spanish admiral. 
Born Sept. 10, 1550, a member of 
the famous Spanish house of 
Guzman, he was chosen by Philip 
II of Spain to command the 
Armada sent against England in 
1588, on the ground that his rank 


Main street oi the city, leading to the 
tomb of the Prophet 

as the highest of Spanish grandees 
would ensure obedience. He had 
no qualifications, and was to be 
guided by advisers and instructions. 
On his return he hid himself in his 
palace at San Lucar. Subsequent 
disasters to the Spanish navy under 
his charge were the failure to 
protect Cadiz from the British and 
Dutch in 1596, and a defeat off 
Gibraltar in 1600. See Armada. 

Mediziet-el-Fayum or Fayum„ 
City in Fayum prov., Egypt, 25 lu. 
S.W. of Cairo by rail. It is pictur- 
esquely situated on a branch of the 
Rahr Yusuf. Po]). (est.) 80,000. 
The ancient Shedet, it was the seat 
of the worship of the crocodile god 
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Mediterranean Sea. Map oi the world’s largest enclosed sea, which lies between Europe, Asia, and Africa, has one 
connexion, the Straits of Gibraltar, with the open ocean, and is fed directly by one groat river, the Nile 


Sobek ; the Greeks named it Cro- 
codilopolis, but Ptolemy II Phila- 
delphus renamed it Arsinoc in 
honour of his sister-wife. The 
mounds of Arsinoe, N. of the town, 
have yielded rich finds of papyri. 

MedinetHabu. Early Christian 
village on the W. plain of Thebes, 
Upper Egypt, Its more ancient, 
remains include Raineses Ill’s 
funerary temple, approached 
through a three-storied pavilion 
with inverted battlements of Sy- 
rian design. Its sculptured scenes 
commemorate Egyptian victories 
over sea raiders, among them 
Philistines, and include the earlie.st 
representation of a naval battle. 

Mediolanum. See Milan. 

Meditations of Marcus Aure- 
lius, The. Volume of thoughts 
setting forth the Stoic philosophy 
as received and modified by the 
emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoni- 
nus. The work has long occu- 
pied a prominent place among 
ethical writings, and is notable for 
being suffused and softened by al- 
most Christian feeling. Well- 
known Eng. trans. are by Jeremy 
Collier, 1701 ; George Long, 1862. 

Mediterranean Fleet. Title 
of units of the Royal Navy serving 
in the Mediterranean Sea. En- 
trusted with the maintenance of 
imperial lines of communication 
with India, the Par East, and 
Australia, and with the defence of 
the northern termination of the 
Suez Canal, the fleet was based on 
Malta and Alexandria until the 
latter port was handed over to the 
Egyptian government in 1946, It 
is not concerned with the defence 
of Gibraltar, which is the joint re- 
sponsibility of the army and the 
Home Fleet. Between the two 


Great Wars the Htrength of the 
Mediterranean force wurs k(^|>t at 
such a level that, in cotijuncllou 
with the Preiirii navy, parity was 
maintained with the lialiau navy. 

The fleet was h(‘avily rcinForcHsl 
after the surrender of PraiK'c in 
June, 1940, hut was always nu- 
merically inferior to the Italians. 
If it had not succuTide.d in con- 
trolling the eastern basin of the 
Mediterranean in 1940-41, Malta, 
Alexandria, and Port Said might 
all have fallen, the campaigns in 
Abyssinia, Libya, and Syria could 
scarcely have been conducted, and 
the British position in the Middle 
East would have been jeonardised. 
In addition to defeating tlit^ Italiiin 
navy, hunting U-hoats, and with- 
drawing the army from GrcTCici 
and Crete, the Meditcrram^an IlcH^b 
also escorted vital Malta convoys. 
See Mediterranean Theatrcn 
Mediterranean Sea (Lat. 
media, middle ; £erm, land). Lar- 
gest expanse of inland water in 
the world. It w'ashcs the shores of 
Europe, Africa, and Asia, and is, 
physically, a relic of a much larger 
sheet of water which extended, in 
earlier geological times E. and N.K. 
to the Arctic. To the S. and S.E. 
is the geologically old plateau of 
Africa, to the N. the comparatively 
young mountains of S. Europe^ 

It comprises three basins : E., 
central, and W. The E. basin, 
about 1,200 m. long, between Sicily 
and Palestine, is almost surrounded 
by the plateaux of Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Palestine ; most of it is 
more than a mile deep, while the 
greatest depth, 14,400 ft,, has been 
sounded between Malta and Crete. 
The W. basin is about 96Q^m. long, 
and is deepest in the Tyrx’henian 


St'a, 12,200 ft. This basin has been 
l(‘ft by a fouiKh'fing of ancient 
land, luul round it tluu’o are still 
ansis of wea,kn<‘HH i.u the earth’s 
(‘.rust ; round it also tho mountain 
syshnn- “-Atlas, A|H‘nnin('H, Alps — ’ 
Inlongs to the sanu'i g(H)logical 
period, tlndPu’l-iary, when baek- 
l)()!i(', of Euroi)(^ was made. The 
(H*nlii’al basin S. of Sidly is com- 
parativtdy small, 200 m. long, and 
sliallow, with a maximum depth of 
4,200 ft. 

d’lie Adria'-ie, ►Si'a is shallow at 
the N. (M\(l and deep in tho S., 
wIk'tc*! tlu' sea oeeui)ieH an area 
which iis(‘(l to form tlu^ g(M>U)gically 
aiK'hmt Dalmatia ; tho A(’igoan S('a, 
with itiS He,att('i'ed isItdiS and scat- 
t(M’(‘d de(‘i)H, similarly oe.cupies part 
of an aiu!i(mt Ac'gi'an plab'au. The 
large islands of IIk^ M(^dit(H’ranean 
are tutlun* ndies of a<neient land- 
masH(‘s — Gorsica and Sardinia of 
tlu^ ancitnit Tyrrlumis, Chios and 
Rhode's of the ancient Aegean 
plat(uiu-“-or tiny are detached 
fragments of the grtuit E.- W. moun- 
tain system of Eurasia. The 
Balearic Islands connect the Sierra 
Nevada and the Alps ; Sicily joins 
tho Atlas Mts. to the Apennines, 
while Crete and Cyprus (sonnect tho 
Find us Mts. with the Taurus Mts. 
and tho Caucasus. 

Olhc wat(Ts of the Mediterranean 
evaporate very rapidly, for imme- 
(Hatoly to tho S. is tho rainless 
Sahara, During summer the Medi- 
terranean area is almost every- 
where arid and hot. Rains fall in 
tho late autumn and winter, but 
tho total ([uantity is small. The 
Nile is the only groat river which 
feeds the sea directly, and its out- 
put is small except during tho flood, 
and the flood water is gradually 
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being retained for irrigation ; the 
output of the Po, Rhone, and Ebro 
is of little value. 

The Meditei'ranean has two 
water gates ; one to the Black Sea 
in the N.E. and one to the Atlantic 
Ocean in the W. ; each is a sill be- 
tween deep basins on cither side. 
Because of the great evaporation, 
the water of the Mediterranean 
Sea is more saline and denser than 
the waters beyond the sills, so that 
in each case lighter and fresher 
water llow's into the Mediterranean 
Sea as a surface current, while 
salter and heavier water creeps 
over the sill as an outward current 
of less volume. The Mediterranean 
Sea is virtually tidcless. 

The hot, dry, almost cloudless 
summers and the warm winters of 
the Mediterranean area, with their 
accompaniment of rain, have pro- 
duced a dehnito type of vegeta- 
tion which can survive the sum- 
mer scorching. 

Cradle of Western Civilization 

It is one of the commonplaces of 
the history of Western civilization 
that progress came westward along 
the Mediterranean ; from Levan- 
tine sources in ancient times Rome 
learned from Greece and Egypt, 
from Levantine sources in the Mid- 
dle Ages Christian Europe learned 
from the Saracen. From the Medi- 
terranean Western Europe learned 
the art of seamanship ; from the 
trading comnuinitiea of the Italian 
peninsula Western Europe im- 
bibed ideas of cooperative com- 
panies of merchant adventurers, 
with the consequence that England 
achieved through the East India, 
Hudson Bay, and other companies, 
the possession of large areas over- 
seas. Of these India was early of 
greatest value, and the need for 
quick transit between the U.K.and 
India eventually led to the cutting 
of the Suez Canal, and to the Brit- 
ish interest in Egypt. /S’ee Aragon; 
Atlantic ; Levant ; Sea-Power. 

Mediterranean Theatre of 
Operations. . After the opening 
of the Suez canal, 1809, control of 
the Mediterranean, in order to 
maintain imperial communications 
with India, the I'ar East, and Aus- 
tralasia, became a prime object of 
British policy. Until the advent of 
the submarine and of bombing 
from the air, Great Britain’s stra- 
tegic position in the Mediterranean 
proved unassailable. With naval 
bases at Malta and Gibraltar, she 
required only a comparatively 
small army to defend the canal ; 
sea power made it possible for 
British Mediterranean garrisons to 
be reinforced at will, while the arid 
Sinai, Western, and Libyan deserts 


protected Egypt against mvasioii 
by land. 

Britain’s strategic strength in 
the Mediterranean first showed de- 
terioration in the First Great War, 
when German submarines took 
heavy toll of Allied shipping using 
the inland sea. After that war the 
increasing range and power of land- 
based artillery suggested that, 
while Gibraltar might remain im- 
pregnable against direct assault, 
it was no longer a safe naval base 
in the event of a hostile Spain. 
Because of its central position, 
beyond the range of coastal artil- 
lery, Malta was developed as the 
principal British naval base in the 
Mediterranean. 

Italy’s rise under Mussolini and 
her development of bombing air- 
craft altered the strategic position 
of Great Britain in the Mediterra- 
nean considerably. From bases on 
the Italian mainland, the Dodecan- 
ese Is., and Pantcllaria, Italian 
bombers, submarines, and surface 
craft could render extremely 
dangerous the passage of British 
shipping through the Sicilian 
channel and adjacent waters, and 
threatened the security of Malta. 
The construction by Mussolini of 
a motor road along the 1,100 m. 
of seaboard from Tunisia to the 
Egyptian frontier, and his main- 
tenance of a large and mobile army 
in Libya, became a potential 
threat to the security of Egypt ; 
and operations of Italian mech- 
anised columns in the suppression 
of tribal revolts showed that the 
desert was no longer impassable. 

The Second Great War 

When war broke out in Sept., 
1939, Great Britain and France 
had a good margin of strategic ad- 
vantage in the Mediterranean ; a 
considerable British fleet was based 
on Gibraltar, Malta, and Alexan- 
dria, while a large part of the 
French navy was concentrated at 
bases on both sides of the western 
Mediterranean. Italy through her 
seizure of Albania (q'-v.), had com- 
plete control of the Adriatic. 

With the defeat of France and 
the entry of Italy into the war in 
June, 1940, Italy’s formidable na- 
val foi'ces were ranged against the 
R.N., deprived not only of the aid 
of the French fleet, but also of the 
use of French bases in the Medi- 
terranean ; while French armies in 
Syria, Tunisia, Algeria, and Moroc- 
co, remaining under Vichy control, 
were lost to the British cause. 

Immediately after her declara- 
tion of war, Italy opened a sub- 
marine campaign which resulted 
in the sMking of a considerable 
number of British ships. How- 


ever, the Italians, despite theii* nu- 
merical superiority, preferred to 
preserve their cruisers and battle- 
ships. The Rj.N. made up for its 
weakness by an aggressive policy 
of seeking out Italian warsliips 
and bringing them to action. 

The flrst surface action was on 
Jul}’ 9, 1940, when a British squad- 
ron made contact with Italian 
battleships and cruisers E. of Mal- 
ta ; an enemy cruiser and a battle- 
ship were damaged before the Itali- 
ans found refuge under their shore 
batteries. Ten da^^s later the 
Italian cruiser Bartolomeo Coileoiii 
{q.v.) was .sunk by the Australian 
cruiser Sydney. 

Struggle by Sea and Air 

But it was AxLs air power, parti- 
cularly when it passed under the 
operationai control of the Luft- 
waffe, that was the most scriou.s 
threat to the British Mediterranean 
position. On June 11, 1940, Italian 
aircraft made their first raid on 
Malta, beginning an air siege that 
was to last for over two years. 
British routes through the Medi- 
terranean were severed, and even 
naval communication between the 
bases at Gibraltar, Malta, and 
Alexandria became hazardous. 

On Oct. 28, 1940, Italy attacked 
Greece {q.v.), and the R.N. and the 
R.A.F., coming to the support of 
the Greek navy and to ensure a 
flow of supplies and reinforcements 
to the Greek army, established air 
and naval bases in Greece and on 
Crete, The increase in British 
strategic naval and air power re- 
sulted in the offensive that cap- 
tured Benghazi, Feb. 6, 1941. 

Italy concentrated her main 
fleet at Taranto to protect the 
Adriatic. On Nov. 11, 1040, 19 
torpedo-carrying aircraft from the 
carriers Illustrious and Ark Royal 
{q.v.) attacked the anchored war- 
shii>s and put three battleships and 
two cruisers out of action. 

Early in 1941, the Luftwaffe vir- 
tually reiflaced the Regia Aero- 
nautica, and air attacks on British 
ships, especially by dive-bombing, 
greatly increased ; while Italian 
submarmes, officered by Germans, 
iritensilied underwater attack. 

An Allied naval bombardment 
of Genoa, Feb. 9, 1941, seidou.sly 
disorganized for a time Axis su]!- 
plies to N. Africa. At the same 
time, a concentrated air attack on 
a large British convoy to Greece 
was beaten off, though the cruiser 
Southampton was sunk and the 
carrier Illustrious badly damaged. 

On Iflareli 27, 1941, Adm. ('im- 
ninghain, c.-in-c. British JVIediter- 
raiieaii fleet, received reports from 
air reconnaissance that a consider- 
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able Italian tli'ot was making for 
Crete. Putting to sea from Alexan- 
dria, he made eontaet with the 
enemy off jMa-tapan {q.i'.), and in 
the snbseiiuent action sank three 
cruisers and two destroyers, and 
damaged one battleshij). Matapan 
was a signal vietoi'v for the R.N., 
Init while the British lleet had been 
drawn off by the Italian sortii', 
the enemy had moved a large con- 
voy from Italy to N. Africa which 
enabled the Axis armies to force 
the British back to the Egyptian 
frontier once more, and the B.N. 
was confronted with the further 
heavy task of supjilying the British 
garrison left behiinl at Tobruk. 

On A])i-il 6, 1041, German ar- 
moiirerl divisions invaded Greece 
and Yugoslavia. Within thi’ce 
weeks the Allies had to evaiaiate 
the Gi’oek mainland, an operation 
completed under cover of the Hi.N. 
on May 1. A gallant stand was 
made on Crete, but this, too, W'as 
evaeiiatcd May 28-June 1 umh'r 
naval cover for the loss of three 
cruisers and four destroyers. 

The Turning Point 

Throughout the rest of 1941, the 
British ]iositiou in the Mediterran- 
ean gradually ’worsened. On Nov. 
14 the carrier Ark Boyal was tor- 
jiedoed and sunk, to be followed by 
the Australian cruiser Sydney six 
days later. On the 24th the cruiser 
Dunedin was lost, on the 2oth the 
battleship Barham ; .shortly after- 
wards the Queen Elizabeth w'as 
damaged. After the Japanese at- 
tack on Malaya, British naval ships 
w’ere transferred from the Aleditc'r- 
ranean to the Far East, and at one 
period the heaviest British naval 
force in the Mediterranean con- 
sisted of three cruisers. 

By continuing its aggressive 
policy, hoAvever, the li.'N. (‘on- 
cealed its weakness. British des- 
troyers and submarines, the B,. A. F. 
and Fleet Air Arm between them, 
despite the cover provided by 
enemy aircraft based on Crete, des- 
troyed at least half the Axis trans- 
ports and supply ships for N. 
Africa; some 40 British submarines 
WTie lost in these operations. Nev- 
ertheless the Axis w^as able to build 
up and maintain in N. Africa an 
army of 150,000 men. 

But the British managed to 
retain air and naval control over 
the S.E. Mediterranean, though by 
June, 1942, the British armies in 
N. Africa had been forced back a 
second time to the Egyptian front- 
ier, Tobruk had been lost, ami the 
maintenaiiee of Malta imposed a 
constant drain on shijjs, aiixu'aft, 
and men. The central Mediter- 
ranean was almost untenable even 


for British navail craft. ('vil 

effects of this situation Ix'eaaue ap- 
jiarent politically iu the attitude' of 
Sj)aiu, Turkey, a.ud \hehy ft'anet'. 

I'lic]! came tin* decisive Ih itash 
vicLoi’v at AlamcMii and the Aiiglo- 
P.S. landings in Fiviu'h N. Africa. 
When th(‘ Sth army ea, pin red Trij)- 
oli, the Medit(‘rran(‘an, from Gib- 
I'altar to Alexandria,, was virtually 
closed to Axis sliijis, and the Ger- 
ma,ii armies in N. Africa, wc'i’t' 
traj)ped. Now^ iu eompleU' com- 
mand of the air, Allied aireralt 
were, able to ))reveiit all but, a lew 
of the enemy Ixung down out, and 
on Alay 12, 194,‘i, the hist ('lumiy 
Ibi'ces in N. Africa snrri'udei'C'd. 
Malta imm('(liat(4y In'cauu' an 
advanced l)a,se, Algitu’s becoming 
the main Allied base for IMexlilx'r- 
raiU'an opc'i'atioiis until this was 
transferred to Italy, dune .40, 1911. 
After the Sth army (‘nti'rtxl Tunis, 
by arrangements made at Casa,- 
blaneain Jam, 194.4, the eomniand 
was reorganized, with (h'li. Misim- 
hower supreme e.-iii-e. of a,ll Allied 
forces, (ten. Alexamhu* as his (h'p- 
uty, in charge of ground o]x‘rations, 
Air Marshal Teilder, a,s air e.-in-e., 
and JSir Andrew' Cunuinghani 
c.-iii-e. Mi'diterran- 
eaii na, va, 

Pantellaria (q.v.) sur- 
rendered to the Allies 
on June 1 1, and Lam- 
pedusa (q.v.) tlieiu'xt 
day; and on July 10 
Allied trooixs landed 
on Sieilv with little 
air or naval iiiti'rh'r- 
enee from the enemy. 

Italy eajiitiilated nn- 
eonditionally to the 
Allies on Sept. 3, and 
on the 10th the sm-- 
remdered Italia, ii llei't reaelu'd 
TMalta. On Sept. 3 also thc‘ Allii's 
invaded Italy, thus .securing thdr 
first foothold on tli(^ EurofX'an 
mainland. Corsica wms liberat'd 
between Sept. 13 and Oct. 4 ; a,iul 
the Germans evacmited Sa,i'dinia, 
So])t. IS, but they did not, as th(‘ 
Allies h<ad hoped, evacuate Ita,ly. 
Instead they turned tlu'ir foi’mei* 
ally’s country into a battleground 
over w'liieh the longi^st drawn -out 
and one of the most destruetivci 
campaigns of the war was Ibught. 
In the Mediterranean basin, how- 
ever, de.sjjite such setbaidcs as the 
occupation by the Gormans of the 
Dodeeane.se \q.v.), the Alliiss now 
had Hujiremac-y in tlie J\I(alit(‘rra.n- 
ean ; a supremacy that, nuuh' pos- 
sible the landing on the Freiudi H,i- 
viera a, gainst negligilile opposil.ion 
('xeej)t on land in Aug., 1944. aSV,i 
C rete; Eighth Army; (Bbraltar ; 
Greece, Campaign in ; Italy, Cam- 


paign in ; Malta, in the Second 
Givat, \Yir : North Africa Cam- 
palgiis; Ifoyat Na,vy ; St'coiid Great 
W'ar, ('fe. 

Mediterranean Stages, hi 
gu'ology, two subdivisions of the 
MiixMMK'. 44ie lii'sl, Medlterraiieau 
slag(^ I'l'snllvd in the marine 
deposits oil t,h(^ lloor of the great 
llunga.rian S(‘a, a,ud eomjirises the 
(irst Miom'iu' period. During the 
,s(Hwiul stagi', corresponding to the 
third Mioei'iie period, the Hun- 
garian plain was again covered by 
tb(^ H(‘a. I>(‘l,w'('i‘ii tli(‘S(‘, stages the 
plain was eovi'ix'd by a series of 
salt, laki's. AVv; Mioei'iie. 

Medjcrda. Tunisian river. It 
ri,s('s lu'ar Klnimissa, Ix'twecu 
4\‘bi*ssa, and Snl\”,\bras in Algeria, 
and Hows about .4(10 m. (‘astwards. 

l t, (Miti'i’s dhiiiisia, t.lirongh wild 
gorgi's and falls into Hit', sea 
(ibrough t,be salt, lake at I’orto 
hhu'ina. It, is iinieh loo rajiid to he. 

na. vigabliv Ils valh'y was the 
setMH^ of violent lighting during 
ilu', Second (h'eai \Va,r. AVc North 
Africa <‘a,mpailgn. 

Medlar ( il/e-spuY/as- qviDianicu), 
Ilai'dy trt'C!, mtnnlx'r of tlu' family 
Hosiu't'ut'. It, is a nat ivt' of Greects 
INu'sia, , and Asia 
Minor, and is found 
wild in Hritain occa- 
sioinlly, though it is 
not indigt'nons. As a 
wild t,re(^ it has spiny 
braiielit'S, but in nr, 
(Inirds (,he s|)in(*H dis- 
appt'ar. The lauce- 
slnipt'd lea, ves are 
downy on t,lu^ iinder- 
sidt', a, ml t,h(' solitary 
wbii.t' llowt'i'H a, re U 
in. across, with woolly 
calyx. Tbt'sc appear 
in Ma,y or dune, a, ml givt^ place to 
the globuhir green fruit, wdiieh has 
tlimU^prt^HHt'd top marktxl outby the 
persi.sttmt, t'.a,Iyx-lob('s. ,lt has a 
snb-atld llavonr. It thrives in any 
ordinary moist soil, 'Ihe fruit 
sliould be stored in a eool room to 
“■ blet ” unt,il it is brown and on 
tlu‘. vergt^ of decomposition. It is 
useful for flavouring ])nrpoM('S and 
for inaking j i'll it's. Mt'.t liars arc 

propagait'd by budding or grafting 
on piuir or (piiuei^ stocks. 

Medmenham. Parish and vil- 
lage of Bneks, England, it is 3 m. 
S.W. of Marlow. A Cistercian 
abbey was founded liere in 1204. 
On tb(' sit,(' a. residinu'e was built, 
w hcr(‘, in tlu‘ I Sf.h c('nt. Sir Francis 
I)a,shw()o(l blisbt'd a mock 
ordm* of h’ra.m'isca ns, notorious 
as tlu' lb'll Fir(' (4nb. Mi'dmen- 
bani was a, phot.ograpbii' inbn'prc- 
tation c('utr(‘ of (he ILA.F. in i,hc 
S('(x)ml ( b'l'at, W'ar. /YvnoMednam. 


as 



Medlar, Fruit and leaves 
of this hardy tree 
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Medoc. Dist. uf Fraiu'e, W. of 
the (Jironcle estuary. The chief 
subdivision of the Cliroude viti- 
cultural ren;ion, it produces little 
white wine, but yields some of the 
most famous varieties of red Bor- 
deaux. Vineyards in the parishes 
of Pauillac, Margaiix, St. Julien, 
etc., give the Medoc wines their 
speciH(3 names. 

Medulla. Biological term ap- 
plied to the marrow of the bones, 
especially the spinal cord. It is also 
used to describe the central nuclei 
of organs such as the kidney, and, 
in botany, to the pith of stems, 
roots, and other parts of plants 
wliich are constructed in layers. 
The medulla oblongata is the 
lowest part of the brain, contain- 
ing the nuclei of cranial nerves, 
which govern such vital functions 
of the body as respiration and tlie 
mov^ements of the heart. 

Medum on Mrydum. Ancient 
necropolis on the left bank of the 
Nile, 40 m. upstream from Cairo, 
Upper Bgypt. It contains the old- 
est true pyramid, attributed to 
Sneferu, predecessor of Khufu. 
Mastaba-tornbs of IVth dynasty 
officials yielded some of the best- 
known works of Old Kingdom art, 
notably the incomparable statues 
of Rahotep and bis wife Nefcrt, 
a^d a fresco of geese, in the Cairo 
Museum. Pron. maydoom. 

Medusa. In Greek mythology, 
one of the three Gorgons. See Cel- 
lini, B. ; Gorgon ; Perseus. 

Medusa, Name applied to many 
types of jelly-fish {q.v.) which 
assume the form of free-swimming 
bells or parachutes. They are 
marine animals, and vary in size 
from microscopic forms to bells 
measuring over G ft. in diameter. 
Many species occur round the 
British coasts, but the finest a.ro 
restricted to the tropics. Fossil 
remains of medusae are rare on 
account of their structure, but 
some have been found in Cambrian 
and Jurassic rocks. These remains 
are nearly always in the form of 
impressions or casts. See Coclen- 
terata. 

Medway. River of England. It 
rises in three headstreajus, two in 
Sussex an^ one in Surrey, in the 
Weald, and Bows generally N.E. 
through Kent to the mouth of the 
Thames, which it enters by a wide 
estuary. Tonbridge, Maidstone, 
Rochester, and Chatham are on its 
banks, and large vessels can ascend 
to Rochester. Sheerness stands at 
the E. entrance to the estuary. 
Its length is 70 m., including 12 m. 
of estuary. The river preserves a 
curious distinction in nomencla- 
ture, those born on the right bank 


being known as men of Kent, those 
on the left as Kentish men. 

Mee, Arthur ^(1875-1943). 
British journalist anil author. 

Born at Staple- 
ford, Notts, 
July 21, 1S75, 
and educated 
there, he be- 
came in 1891 a 
junior reporter 
ontheNotting- 
h a m Daily 
Express then 
Arthur Mee, edited by J. A. 
Bntuh journalist (laterSir John) 

Hammerton. At 20 he was editor 
of the Nottingham Evening 
News. He moved to London, 
edited Black and White, 1901-03, 
and was active as a free-lance. 
Lord Nortlicliffe made him literary 
editor of the Daily 
Mail, 1903-05; and 
then with the 
Harmsworth Self- 
Educator began 
the series of instruc- 
tional books for 
which he is chiefly 
remembered. In 
1908 be began the 
editing of the work 
with which his name 
is chietly associated. 

The Children’s En- 
cyclopedia [q.v,), which was strik- 
ingly successful and was translated 
into French, Italian, Arabic, 
Spanish, Chinese, and other langu- 
ages, selling millions of sets. 
Working on the same lines, Mee 
next developed My Magazine (first 
called The New Children’s Ency- 
clopedia, then The Children’s 
Magazine). A feature of this was 
a supplement called the Little 
Paper, which in 1919 was 
established as a separate publica- 
tion, The Children’s Newspaper. 
He collaborated with Sir John 
Hammerton in the editing of some 
earlier publications, including The 
World’s Great Books and series on 
natural history and popular 
science, and the life of Jesus. His 
last work was The King’s England, 
a series of guides to the English 
counties. He died May 27, 1943. 

Meegeren, H. van. S‘ee under 
False Antiquities. 

Meer, Jan van dee (1628-91). 
Dutch painter. Born at Haarlem, 
he was a pupil of Jacob de Wet, 
visited Italy when young with 
Lieven van der Schuur, and painted 
landscapes with cattle and figures. 
He died at Haarlem. Vermeer (q.v.) 
was also named van der Meer. 

Meerane. Town of E. Germany, 
in Saxony. It is situated 21 m. 
W. of Chemnitz and 38 m. S. of 


Leipzig. The chief building was a 
church, dating mainly from the 
13th centurv-. The town manu- 
factured woollen goods and tex- 
tiles of other kinds, also machinery. 

Meeraugen Spitze. Peak of 
the High Tatra Mts. in central 
Europe, alt. 8,210 ft. It is situated 
near the boundary of Poland and 
Czecho-tSlovakia, 4 ni. N.W. o' 
the Franz- Josephs or Gerlsdor'er 
Spitze, the culminating point in tl e 
range. It is one of the most cele- 
brated view points in a picturesque 
region of peaks and lakes. To the 
N.W. at the foot of a sharp slope 
lies the lake Meerauge. 

Meerkat (Dutch, sea cat) oe 
S uRiCATE [liliyzaena). A carni- 
vorous mammal related to the 
mongoose and civet. It is about 
14 ms. in length, including the tail, 
and its soft fur is of 
a greyish colour. 
Its sharp nose and 
remarkably long 
claws are two of its 
distinguishing 
characteristics. It 
is very common in 
Cape Colony, where 
it lives in burrows 
in the sand. Al- 
though a member 
of the carnivora it 
lives mainly on bulbs 
which grow in the sand. It is 
in favour in South Africa as a pet. 

Meerschaum, oe Sepiolite. 
Earthy or fibrous mineral, a 
hydrated magnesium silicate, 
2 MgO. 3 SiO 2 . 2 H 2 O. It is ap- 
parently a mixture of amorphous 
material (meerschaum) and fibrous 
crystals (sepiolite) and is white, 
greyish, or yellowish in colour. 
It occurs in irregular masses 
derived from serpentine (Asia 
Minor), and in siliceous veins 
(New Mexico) ; it is found in 
quantity also in Spain, Morocco, 
and the Grecian Archipelago. It is 
originally soft and floats on water 
when dry. The industrial treat- 
ment is to soak it first in tallow 
and then in wax before it is 
fashioned into pipe bowls, etc., and 
polished. It is occasionally used 
as a building stone and was for- 
merly used as a substitute for soap 
in North Africa. 

Meerut. Division and district 
of India, in the Uttar union. The 
division comprises the N. half 
of the Ganges- Jumna doab, and 
a Himalayan area in Saharanpur 
and Dehra Dun. The dist. is in the 
middle of the division to the N.E. 
of Delhi. Irrigation is necessary for 
a quarter of the area ; the chief 
crops are wheat, barley, and sugar- 
cane. Area, div., 9,230 sq. m. ; 




Meerkat, a bulb-eating mammal 
related to the mongoose 
W S. Berndae, F.Z.S. 
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dist., 2,344 sq. m. Pop. (1951) dtv., 
6,718,510; dist., 2,281,217. 

Meerut. Town of India, in the 
Uttar Union. An ancient city 
Ijdng N.E. of Delhi almost mid- 
way between the Canges and the 
Jumna, it had lapsed into a ruin- 
ous condition until, under British 
rule, it became a garrison town and 
military headquarters. It con- 
tains 62 mosques and 60 temples ; 
the Jama Mas j id dates from 1019. 
S. John’s church, 1821, was the 
first erected in N. India. Here also 
are five colleges of Agra Univer- 
sity. The mutiny of 1857 broke 
out here. Pop. (1951) 233,183. 

Meeting. A gathering ot people. 
One of the most important con- 
stitutional rights is the right of 
public meeting, i.e. the right of 
persons to assemble so long as 
they do not commit a breach of 
the law. A meeting must not be 
held on private property without 
oflficial permission. There is no 
general rule that meetings in a 
public street are illegal, but they 
must not amount to a nuisance, 
i,e. traffic must not be interfered 
with. An assembly becomes un- 
lawful if its object is the com- 
mission of a crime or if it causes 
reasonable persons to apprehend 
a breach of the peace. By the 
Public Meeting Act, 1908, dis- 
orderly conduct at a meeting is a 
crime, and under the Public Order 
Act, 1936, a police officer may at 
the request of the chairman ask an 
offender for his name and address 
and, if he refuses or there is 
reasonable suspicion that he is not 
giving his true name and address, 
he may be arrested. By this last 
Act, the use of political uniforms 
in public places or at public 
meetings is forbidden without a 
permit, as is offensive conduct or 
the possession of offensive weapons 
at public meetings or processions. 
A borough or urban district 
council or, in London, the police 
may, -with the consent of the Home 
secretary, forbid meetings for a 
period not exceeding 3 months. 

During the Second Great War 
the Home secretary had power to 
prohibit meetings of certain organ- 
izations where there was a danger 
that the organization might be 
used for purposes prejudicial to the 
defence of the realm. 

Megacycle. Term in wireless 
telephony denoting a million 
cycles. It is also used as a con- 
traction for megacycle per second. 

Megalesia. Roman festival. 
Instituted in honour of Rhea 
Cybele, the Great Mother (Gr. 
megale. meter) of the gods, in 204 
B.C., when a black stone, supposed 


to represent her, was brought from 
Pesainus in Phrygia. It was 
(’clcbrated April 4-10, some days 
before the festival of Ceres (Cerea- 
lia). The Galli or priests of Cybele 
marched in procession through the 
streets of Rome, singing and 
asking alma for the goddess, and 
games were held oil the Palatine. 
The festival, celebrated by patri- 
cian women, which in imperial 
times became more orientalised 
and orgiastic, was kept up until 
the 5th century a.d. 

Megalithic (Gr. 7mgas, great, 
(ilhos, atone). Term denoting a 
class of primitive stone monu- 
ments and their associated culture. 
These monuments are built of 
large, often roughly dressed atones. 
The atones may be erected in 
circles (as at Avebury, q.v.), or 
in long straight avenues (the 
alinements of (Darnac in Brittany, 
Dartmoor) ; they may bo used 
to build tombs ‘ (such as Bryn 
Celli Ddhu, Anglesey, or Way- 
land’a Smithy, Berkshire), or they 
may simply be set up as solii^iry 
standing stones (menhirs). The 
terms dolmen and cromlech, for- 
merly applied to various classes 
of these monuments, may bo mis- 
leading as to their nature, and 
are no longer used by archaeolo- 
gists. 

Megalithic tombs can bo classi- 
fied as passage graves, in which 
the funerary chamber is ap- 
proached by a narrow pas.sag( 5 , 
and as gallery or long stone cist 
graves, which are simply long 
rectangular chambers. Their 
walls are built of megaliths, H(‘.t 
upright, and the roofs may bo 
formed of a series of cajiston'cs or 
of corbelled vaulting. The great 
majority of these graves in N.-W. 
Europe were originally covered 
by mounds of earth or stones 
(barrows or cairns), sometimes 
of very great size. Long barrows 
over 300 feet in length are not 
uncommon. The tombs were 
generally communal burial places, 
and were often in use for many 
generations. The dead were usu- 
ally deposited unburnt, in a 
crouching position, and later inter- 
ments were made regardless of 
the disturbance of earlier bones. 
Sometimes roughly sculptured or- 
namentation is found on mega- 
lithio monuments, particularly on 
the menhirs. 

Megalithic monuments range 
from the western Mediterranean, 
Spain, Portugal, to Brittany and 
many other parts of Prance, the 
British Isles, especially the western 
parts, the Ketherlands, north 
Germany, Denmark, and south 


Sweden. There are iiotabh' tombs 
in Sardinia and the Balearic 
Islauds. j hey hav(^ enough in 
(minnion to provide strong grounds 
loi the view that they re[)resont 
tile spread ol some religious ideas 
involving speidal funerary prac- 
tices. Tlieso ideas were probably 
disseminated in the first place by 
tiaders ; piu’haps Uilso by colonists 
as tlu'y mov(‘d from one place 
to another on the European sea- 
board. The first impulse was 
probably given by the traders of 
the eastern Me(iitcuTariean, and 
of Crete in particular, where there 
ai(^ many rocdc-cut and beehive 
tombs from which the cdiamber 
and [lassago graves arc derived : 
the treasury of Atreiis at Mycenae 
is but the most lainous of a largo 
series. ddio trade within the 
M(Klit(‘rraiu‘an may have been 
assoeiahul with the early Bronze 
Age quest for e.opjicr and tin, but 
iluu’e is no indication tliat the 
Cretans penetrated beyond the 
JVleditcu raiKNin, and kiiowleclgo of 
inegalithic building and a.ssoeiated 
idc^as was probably ])assed from 
comimmity to community along 
the Atlantic! seaboai’d and across 
hh*a,nce, and also (larric^l by small 
local groups of colonists'. The 
nu'galithic culture of iiorth-west- 
orn Euroiio is essentially a Neo- 
lithic one ; witli megalitli-building 
went the jiractict! of agriculture, 
and Tiresnmalily also of the rites 
followed by primitive man in the 
hope of ensuring the fertility of 
his hihhIh ami an al)undant 
harvest. Only in its latest phase 
in ihltain, wlum the Bisiker folk 
arlophid nu'galithic eonstruc.tion 
tor the building of their sanctu- 
aries, such a.s Avebury and fStone- 
heng(!, does it become as.sociatcd 
with the use of bronze. 

Megalithic structures are known 
in many otljer parts of the world- 
in N. Africa, India, Polynesia, 
and ccmtral and south An’ierica ; 
but attempts to link the Asiatic 
and Amesrican e.\amf)le.s with 
aUeged voyagers of Cretans or 
Egyptians have provcxl illusory. 
Apart from other considerations, 
these distant monuments are 
generally much too late in date. 
The megalithic tombs of India, 
mainly of the first two centuries 
do, however, exhibit remark- 
able similarities to European 
megaliths. The connexion, if any, 
between these structures has not 
been elucidated. Consult : Rough 
Stone Monuments and Their 
Builders, T. E. Beet, 1912 ; The 
Axe Age, T. D. Kendrick, 1925 ; 
Prehistoric England, Grahame 
Clark, 1944 ; The Dawn of 
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European Civilization, V. E. 
Gordon Childe, 4th edn. 1948. 

Megalomania (Gr. meg as, 
great ; mania, madness). Form of 
mental disturbance characterised 
by delusions of grandeur. The 
patient may believe that ho is ex- 
tremely rich and powerful or that 
he has exceptional physical prowess 
or intellectual abdities, or is en- 
dowed with divine powers. In a 
woman the delusions are com- 
monly related to sex : she may 
think she is exceptionally beauti- 
ful or attractive or imagine that 
some famous or exalted person is 
in love with her. Ideas of this kind 
are common in the mental dis- 
orders associated with mania. 

So long as sufferers from megal- 
omania are not opposed they arc 
happy in their delusions ; but 
they become distressed and often 
aggressive and violent if they meet 
with rivalry or opposition. 

Megaiopolis. City of Arcadia, 
ancient Greece. Founded by 
Epaminondas in 371 b.c., it became 
a prosperous place but was cap- 
tured and destroyed by the Spar- 
tans in 222. It was one of the 
chief cities of the Achaean League 
{q.v.). Considerable excavations 
have been made, including that of 
the site of the theatre, the largest 
in Greece. 

Megalosaurus (Gr. vie.gas, 
great; sawro.'?, lizard). An extinct 
fossil reptile found in the Jurassic 
and Cretaceous deposits of Europe, 
imrt of Asia, and N. America. The 
reptile was a large carnivorous 
dinosaur, 15-20 ft. in length, pos- 
sessing formidable teeth and a 
long, heavy tail. The megalo- 
saurus had only small forefeet, but 
large hind legs, and toes with 
strong claws. 

Megaphone (Gr. megas, great ; 
phone, voice). Appliance for mag- 
nifying sound. One form is a 
speaking trumpet, formerly much 
used at sea to make the voice 
audible at a distance. It consists 
of a hollow cone of sheet-metal, 
fitted at the smaller end with a 
mouthpiece. A megaphone am- 
plifies soxind spoken into the 
mouthpiece by compelling the 



Megaphone. Simple form, as used 
tor giving directions at a distance 


sound waves to start outward 
from the wide end of the instru- 
ment in a cone shape. Thus they 
are prevented from expending 
their energy as quickly as they 
would if free to spread in all 
directions. At sea the mega- 
phone has been generally replaced 
by the loud-hailer, a form of loud- 
speaker with an electronic circuit 
to amplify the sound. 

Megara. City of ancient Greece. 
It was situated opposite the island 
of Salamis, 1 m. from the sea and 
about 30 m. E.N.E. of Corinth. 
The capital of the small district of 
Megaris, it became important early 
in Greek history, and founded the 
flourishing colonics of Chalcedon, 
Byzantium, and the Sicilian 
Megara. It was for some time a 
member of the Athenian alliance, 
but the connexion ceased when the 
pro-Athenian democratic govern- 
ment gave place to an oligarchy, 
441 B.c. During the Peloponnesian 
war Megara sided with Sparta. 
Theognis, the poet, was a native. 

The small modern towm of 
Megara lies in the same site. Pop. 
8,500. It was the centre of an 
area from which British Imperial 
troops were evacuated during the 
Second Great War at the end 
of April, 1941, after which it 
remained in German occupation 
until the German withdrawal from 
Greece in 1944. 

Megatherium (Gr. megas, 
great ; iherion, wild beast). Large 



fiuegatherium. Giant ^ound sloth 
of the Pleistocene age 

Amer. Mus. Nat. His. 


extinct mammal, whose fossil 
remains are found in Pleistocene 
deposits of S. America. One of the 
Edentata, allied to the anteaters 
and sloths, it was about 20 ft. long, 
and fed upon small twigs and 
leaves of trees. When feeding, it 
supported its huge bulk on its hind 
legs and tail, the forearms being 
used chiefly for procuring food. 

Fossils of the megatherium were 
among the earliest fossils of mam- 
mals to receive scientific attention, 
a skeleton being found in 1789 
near Buenos Aires. 


Megiddo. City of ancient 
Palestine, in the plain of Esdrae- 
lon. Sisera was defeated near by ; 
Solomon restored the fortifica- 
tions ; and it was the scene of the 
deaths of Ahaziah and Josiah. 
The site, Tell el Mutesellim, has 
been extensively explored by 
German and American excavators, 
who uncovered successive layers 
of the Bronze Age and Iron Age 
city. A hoard of carved ivories of 
the 12th century B.c., and the 
stables of the Israelite kings, were 
among the most notable finds. 

The 1st Viscount Allenby took 
his title of Megiddo from this place 
which he captured on Sept. 19, 
1918 See aho Armageddon. 

Megohm. In electricity, a 
measurement of resistance equiva- 
lent to 1,000,000 ohms. 

Megrims. Disease of horses. 
It is caused by interference with 
the blood supply to the brain. The 
horse staggers, throws up its head, 
and usually falls unconscious. Un- 
derfeeding and overworking are 
associated with the condition, but 
so are overfeeding and under- 
working. Harness horses seem 
most liable to attacks, possibly be- 
cause of the pressure of the collar. 
The underlying cause is unknown 
and no treatment has been found. 

Mehadia. Town of Rumania. 
It is 15 m. by rly. H. of Orsova, 
near the W. end of the Transylva- 
nian Alps. The baths, frequently 
called the Baths of Hercules, with 
a temperature of 117®-! 32° F., 
were known to the Romans. 

Mehemet Ali (1769-1849). 
Pasha of Egypt. Of Albanian 
parentage, he was born at Kavala, 
Greece, and distinguished himself 
in Egypt against Napoleon in 1799. 
In 1805 he obtained recognition 
as pasha of Egypt. In 1811, he 
massacred the Mamelukes at 
Cairo ; later he subdued the 
Wahabis, and in. 1818 captured 
Mecca and Medina. He sent his son 
Ibrahim Pasha to the Sudan, to 
extend Egyptian rule there. 

In 1824 the sultan called upon 
Mehemet for help against the 
Greeks, promising him Syria as a 
reward. The promise, however, 
was not fulfilled, so Mehemet 
seized Syria 
by force, and 
secured a good 
part also of 
Asia Minor. 

The Turks, 
attempting to 
regain it, were 
repulsed, but 
Mehemetgavc 
way when a 
fleet of British 
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and other vessels appeared. Event- 
ually a compromise was arranged, 
by which Mehenict was made 
hereditary pasha of Egypt and 
governor of the Sudan. He died 
Aug. 2, 1849. ^Vee Egypt. 

Meigiien, Aktiiur (b. 1874) 
Canadian statesman. Born dune 
Ih, 1874, in Berth co., Ontario, he 
graduated at Toronto, was for a 
time a teacher, and afterwards a 
barrister. He entered the do- 
minion house of commons in 1908. 
A Conservative in politics, he be- 
came solicitor-general in 1913. In 
1917 Meighcn entered Borden’s 
coalition cabinet as secretary of 
state and minister of mines. In a 
few months, however, lie was made 
minister of the interior, and in 
1920 succeeded Sir Hobert as 
premier. He owed his selection 
to his skill as a debater, and to his 
following among the Conservatives 
of the western provinces. Defeated 
in 1921, he resigned, but was again 
premier, July-Sept., 1926. Later 
he held the position of leader of 
the government in the senate and 
was leader of the Conservative 
party during 1941-42. 

Meiktila. District and town 
of Burma. The district occupies 
the depression E. of the Pegu 
Mts. and S. of Mandalay div. It 
is part of the comparatively dry 
area of Central Burma, with an 
annual rainfall of 38 ins. It is 
crossed by the rly. from Rangoon 
to Mandalay ; rice and oil seeds 
are the principal crops. The town, 
about 80 m. S. of Mandalay, is 
on the road and rly. S.E. from 
Myingyan on the Irawadi. The 
Meiktila lake, an old Burmese 
work, covers 4 sq. in. and is 
divided by the rly. into N. and 
S. lake. It irrigates 40,000 acres. 
Area, dist., 2,183 sq. m. Pop., 
disk, 344,025; town, 8,700. 

Meiktila was occupied by Japan- 
ese troops in A])ri], 1942. The 
town was retaken Feb. 28, 1945, 
in a surprise dash eastwards across 
the Irawadi by the 17th Indian 
div, ; the main Meiktila airfield 
was secured at the end of March. 

Meilhac, Henei (1831-97). 
French dramatist. He was born 



in Paris, Feb. 21, 1831, and during 

1861-81 collab- 
orated with Lu- 
dovic Plalevy 
in nearly 50 
plays, includ- 
ing many li- 
bretto s for 
0 ffenbaeh’s 
operas {e,g. La 
Belle HHene). 
Afterwards, in 
associ at ion 


Henri Meilhac, 
French dramatist 


with other writers, he ])roduee(l 
some 25 more pie(‘es, of which 
Frou-Frou and La Grande Dueh- 
c.sso are sjiccially notaLlc. He 

died in Paris, Jiilv 6, 1897. 

Meiningen. Town of E. Gei’- 

rnany, in tlie former Ijnul of 
Thuringia, capital of tlu^ ducliy ol 
Sa.ve-Meiningen, 

1680-1918. It ks 
on the river 
]\Icrra 43 m. by 
rly. N.W. of Co- 
burg. It won 
international 
fame under Duke 
George II who, 
late in the 
19th cent u r y , 
trained and directed a group of 
actors which took a prominent 
part in the development of the 
German theatre ; and a theatfieal 
scliool long remained one of the 
town's mam features. Other not- 
able buildings inclndo the Elisa- 
bethenburg palace, 1682, wliicb 
contain.s great collections of works 
of art, coins, etc. ; remnants of a 
monastery of 1239 ; libraries, 
museums, and schools. As a t own 
it dates back to tho year 982. 
Pop. (est.) 20,000. 

Mein Kampf ( Ger. , My 8trugg3e ) . 
Book by Adolf Hitler, in whieh be 
laid down the principles of 
National Socialism. He began it, 
with the lielp of Ruflolph Hes.s, 
in April, 1924, while imprisoned 
in the fortress of Lands berg-am- 
Lech for his part in the Munich 
2 n(t 6 'ch. After his release he wrote 
the second voi, the whole work 
covering some thousand pagi's. 
It dc.scribes accurately tlun ll'c/- 
tansrhauung of Nazism, with its 
emotional-ethical-intcllectual basis 
and outlines the methods by 
which the Nazis would seize 
power in Germany and the way 
in which they would use iliat 
power at home and abroad, in- 
cluding their plans for foreign 
conquests. The style is turgid 
and rhetorical, but its inlluenee. 
was trein end OILS. It became a sort 
of bible of National Socialism, and 
millions of copies were sold ; 
after Hitler’s advent to power, a 
copy was presented to every 
bridal couple. It was said that 
the royalties from its sale were 
the sole source of Hitler’s income. 
The first English trans. of the full 
text was published 1939, though 
abridged editions appeared earli(‘r. 

Meiosis (Or., reduction). In 
literary eompositu)n, a figure of 
speech which imdereatimates or 
belittles. Frequently this in tends, 
and produces, hnmornus effect. 
Litotes has a similar meaning. 


Meiosis (<b-., reduction). The 
oeciirr('ncc‘. of two divisions of a 
I'epi'odiKdlve ec'll aeeompanied by 
only one ic^(lu})lication of its 
chromosonu'.s. This h'ads to a 
reduction of the number of 
ehromoKonu's in tli(‘ eell by half. 
W'het'eas in mitosis (q.e.) the 
eliroinosoiiK's ixaluplicatc before 
Ibe e('ll division, whicdi distri- 
bute.s oiu' set to each (laughter 
(>(‘11, in niciosis c(‘ll division takes 
place once during tlm reduplica- 
tion and again at its eompletion. 
Gbromosomes {g.v.) acquire the 
ea])a(!ity to tnk(‘, up certain stains 
during cell division. At this time 
the geu(‘s in tlu^ ehromo.somes 
appear to at4ra,e.t (>aeh other in a 
very particular wa,y. Faieh gene 
at^tI‘a.el^s, and aHra,cl,H only, its 
bomologiK' on that siinihir ehromo- 
soine whieh was derived from the 
a,nimabs ()tJi(‘r pa,r(‘nt. In mitosis 
this (l()(‘s not happen because the 
attraietiion is, as it were, ‘‘used 
up ” in llu^ a,])j)OHiti()u of replicas 
t,o (‘axb other. In meiosis, as 
th(‘re arc no n'plicas to begin 
with, the inemh(u‘H of the two 
s( is (if ebrom()Hotn(‘s bc'como 
} ttaebed to (‘a.eli other along their 
le igtlis. Whil(‘. tb(\y arc so as- 
social ed they re(lu|>licate. 

(bromoHonu's appear to have 
an (‘Hsentially spiral internal 
striie.tur(‘. While ibe two mem- 
bers of an homologous pair are 
attaelK'd side by Hi(l(‘ in meiosis 
they lose some of ilaur internal 
Hpirarlisation and this leads to 
tiiuMf b(‘eonung nilationally coiled 
round each otlua*. This can be 
V(‘ry el(‘urly shown l>y taking two 
pieces of kiiitl'ing wool and 
increasing tlieir iidx'i’ual spirnlisa- 
tion by lAvisting ('a, eh moi’(‘. lightly 
than it was twisted wluui lirst 
pieli(‘d up. If these two piee(\s 
of wool jire now firmly Jield 
touch itig along tluu'r length and 
then allow('d to untwist internally 
by letting go ol' one end of the 
pair iliey will in fact coil relation- 
ally around (‘aeb other. 

Tl>e redu|)li<‘a,tion of ibe chromo- 
some's, which takes j)lae(' when they 
are relationally coiled, is itself 
spiral HO that the two replicas 
are relationally coiled round each 
other as well. When the replica- 
tion is compk'te tlie attraction of 
gene for g(‘nc is uh (!(1 up in the 
attraction of reqffica for replica, 
so that thci original homologous 
wh()l(‘, now double, chromosomes 
arc no long(‘r held tog(‘tbcr by 
anything cxc(‘pt tbeir relational 
coiling. 9’his rcdalional coiling 
is undone liy foi'ce- by the force 
that separates Ibe eentromcrcjs 
whieh, ill (‘ach chromosome, be- 
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come atiaehefl to the Hpiiidlo {sre 
lower illustration uiidfu' C'ytology, 
page 2535). 

This foreihle si'paration ol the 
homologous chromosomes, each 
consisting of a couple of replicas, 
when relational ly coiled leads to 
breakages, the physical basis of 
crossing over {(f.v.), and the 
formation of chiasmata, X-shaped 
figures. iVfter the homologous 
chromosomes, whole, or broken 
as to one of their moieties anil 


repaired by a bit of a moiid-y of a 
homologne, liaxai been separated 
by the completion of the first 
division of meiosis, a second 
division separates the wdiole or 
broken and repaired replicas, 
often called chromatids. After this 
second division each of the four 
resulting cells has one whole or 
broken and repaired chromatid 
of each possible kind present in 
the species, instefid of two chromo- 
somes of each kind presimt in the 
species. Meiosis has therefore 
taken place. 

Meir. Site of sculptured rock- 
tombs in Kgypt, in the desert cliff 
to the N. W. of Assiut. The tombs, 
which have been ascribed to the 
period of the Old and Middle 
Kingdom, contain some unusual 
examples of mural art and arc‘ of 
interest for the sfaidy of tlu^ ridigion 
of anciimt Egypt, (hmsnlt The 
Rock Tombs of Midr, A. M. Black- 
man, 1915-52. 


Meirmgen. Village of Switzer- 
land, in Berne canton, 7jl ni. S.E, 
of Brienz. It is a popular tourisfi 
centre, close to the Reichenbaeh 
Vail and the gorges of the Aar and 
the Alpbaeh. ft is uoli'd for its 
wood-earving. 

Meissen. T own of E. (Germany. 
It stands on the hd't bank of the 
Elbe, 15 in. N.W. of Dresden, 

and possesses the 
huge Albreehts- 



burg castle, 1471 
-85, and a line 
Gothic cathedral, 
13th- 14th cent., 
renovated 1912, 
as well as other 

, buildings going 

Meissen aims back to the 

10th century when the “ burgraves 
of Misnia ” were set up against 
Slavonic neighbours. Meissen is a 
romantic town in a beautiful 
hilly setting. It was the seat ol a 
R.C. bishopric 908 -1581. The 
churches of !S. Afra, 1208, Our 
Lady, 15th century, 8. Francis, 
1266, and S. Nicholas, 1390, the 
15th-century town hall and the 
16th-century pharmacy are other 
remains of its old glory. Its world 
fame derives from its china {se.e 


Dresden Cdiina), made to the 
lormula ol Johan Erieclrich Buttger 
(1682-1719). The china, made 
lor xVuguslus the Strong, was pro- 
duced fierc in the Albrechtsburg. 
Other industries concern textiles, 
furniture, maehiiiery, stoves, anti 
chemical products. Pop. (est.) 
48,000. 

In 1945 Meissen came under 
Russian occupation, and its in- 
dustries suffered heavy losses by 
extensive dismantling and transfer 
to Russia. 



Meissonier , J kan Louis Ernest 
(1815-91), Preiioh painter. Born 
at Lyons, Feb. 21, 1815, he be- 
came a pupil of 
Julie n Pothier 
and Leon Cog- 
niet. Influenced 
by the 17 th- 
cemtury Dutch 
painters, he ex- 
celled in dra- 
matic and cos- 
tume works. 
His first im- 
portant paint- 
ing was The 
Little Messenger, 1836. In 1855 
liis picture La Rixe won him fame. 
Others of his pictures are The 
(Rivalry Charge, The Amused 
('avalier, Soldiers Gambling, and 
Cuirassiers. He also painted a few 
portraits. The Wallace Collection 
has a good many examples of his 
work, ejj. A Bontinel : time of 
Louis Xltl, 1851 ; The Guard 
Room, 1857 ; The Lost Game. 
1858 ; Napoleon I and his Staff, 
LSGS. He died in Paris, Jan. 31, 
1891. 


J. L. E. Meissonier, 
French painter 


Meistersinger or JVIaster- 
siNOER.s. Mimibers of guilds of 
musicians and poets, founded in 
Germany from the 14th to Kith 
eenturies. Tlu> earlier IMinne- 
singiu’s were (connected with the 
courts, but on the decline of feu- 
dalism the cultivation of the art of 
singing passed down to the bur- 
gher class. Heinrich von Meissen, 
called Frauenlob, one of the last of 
the Minnesinger, seems to have 
been a connecting link between 


the two lands of guild, for he was 
the founder of tJae first company of 
Meistersinger at Mainz in 1311. 
Tyll Eulcnspiogel, Brandt, and 
Hans yaehs were among the most 
clistinguishetl of later lollowers of 
the cult. At Ulm the Meistersinger 
survived till 1839. 

Wagner revived popular interest 
in the Meistersinger, and immor- 
talised Hans Bachs in his opera 
Die Meistersinger von Niiniberg, 
1867, which was first performed in 
Munich, 1868. In this lie faithfully 
mirrors the degeneracy due to rules 
which were intended to safeguard 
the purity of the arts of lyrical 
poetry and music, but which had 
become outworn. The most famous 
aria in the opera is the Prize 
Bong (tenor). 

MejiXlones. Seaport of Chile, 
ill the prov. of Antofagasta. It is 
38 in. N. of Antofagasta, witli 
which it is connected by rly. It 
has a good harbour protected by 
hills, and is a port for Bolivian 
tin, etc. Near by there arc large 
guano deposits. It is the terminus 
of a rly. to Bolivia, to which it 
belonged up to 1SS2. Pop. (est.) 
3,000. 

Meker Burner. A type of gas 
burner similar to the famous Bun- 
sen burner, but said to give rather 
more heat. It has numerous appli- 
cations in the chemical laboratory. 
The Meker burner is named after 
its inventor. 

Meklong. Seaport of Siam. At 
the mouth of the river of the same 
name, it is 45 m. B.W. of Bangkok. 
The river drains the B.W. of Biam 
and enters the sea at the W. end 
of the Menam delta in the Gulf of 
Siam. The town has a large export 
trade in salt. Pop. (est.) 16,000. 

Meknes. Another spidling of 
Mequines {q.v.), name of a city of 
Morocco. 

Mekong. River of B.E. Asia. 
It rises in the Tibetan plateau, and 
flows S. through China and Indo- 
China. In its upper reaches it 
Hows with torrential speed through 
deep, rocky gorges. It forma for 
part of its course the boundary 



Meissen. Saxony. View across the Elbe, shbwing the old town and bridge 
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bttAveen Siam and Indo-China, and 
empties itself in the China Sea. 
Total length, 2,800 m. 

Melraii. See Makran. 

Melamine Plastics. Type of 
synthetic material. Discovered in 
1856 by the German chemist 
Justus von Liebig (1803-18731, 
melamine belongstothe urea family, 
and reacts with formaldehyde to 
produce a soluble and fusible resin 
which is water-clear and colourless, 
hygroscopic, and miscible with 
water and water-alcohol mixtures. 
Under the application of con- 
trolled heat these resins are cured 
i.e. converted to the infusible and 
insoluble stage ; by contrast with 
w'hat happens to others of the 
thermo-hardening class, this 
change takes place over a wide 
range of acidity and basicity. The 
unconverted resins react with 
alcohols to yield resins which are 
soluble in a number of organic 
solvents. The outstanding charac- 
teristic of melamine plastics in 
comparison with other amino- 
plastics IS their greater resistance 
to water and to heat. This resulted 
in their increased use during and 
after the Second Great War both 
as compression-moulded units and 
also as laminates. Articles can 
also be moulded in melamine by 
extrusion, casting, injection, or jet, 
according to the shape and size of 
the intended product. 

In combination with alpha cellu- 
lose fillers, melamine resins pro- 
vide moulding compositions in 
pearl and a range of bright and 
stable colours. This has found 
application in the production of 
moulded tableware for uses in 
which resistance to scratch and 
stain i.s desirable. Melamine 
laminates are used for resistant 
table tops, nameplates, and trans- 
lucent panels. Melamine resins 
have also been applied as hot- set 
w'aterproof “ glues ” for ply and 
laminated w’ood, giving products 
of remarkable glueline strength in 
tension and shear, with good re- 
sistance to water and fungi. The 
addition of melamine has also im- 
parted resistances to boiling water 
to urea resin bonding compositions. 

The hydrophobic properties of 
melamine resins have been used in 
the production of paper to make 
it retain strength when wet. 
Approximately 3 p.c. of a mela- 
mine resin acid colloid is incor- 
porated in paper at the beater 
stage to yield a paper which is 
over 60 p.c. as strong w^hen wet as 
w'hen dry. Paper so treated has 
been used for maps, towelling, 
blueprints, currency, and heavy 
duty packaging, as well as for 


other applications for which paper 
had previously not been used. 

Melamine resins were produced 
in the U.K. before and during the 
Second Great War, but shortage of 
raw material restricted large-scale 
production in the U.K. until 1951. 

Melampus. In Greek legend, 
the first prophet and physician 
among mankind. As he lay sleep- 
ing, twm serpents he had reared 
licked his ears, thus enabling him 
to interpret the language of beasts 
and birds. Having been cast into 
prison, he learned from the w'ood- 
worms that the prison would soon 
fall, and having told this to 
Iphicles, the king who had im- 
prisoned him, he received from 
him many favours. He rendered 
Iphicles other servicc.s by means of 
his supernatural gifts, and event- 
ually became king of a third of 
Argos. Melampus learnt the ai*t 
of medicine from Apollo. 

Melancholia (Gr. melas, black ; 
chole, bile). Form of mental illu(\ss 
characterised by severe depression. 
The cause is unknown, hut 
melancholia Is believed to be of a 
somewhat similar nature to the 
clepre.ssioii occurring in cyclothymia 
(recurrent manic- deprt‘.ssive in- 
sanity) : that is to say, it is not 
related to outside circumHtan(^t\s 
but to unknown physical or 
p.sychological factors affecting the 
individual patient. The Greek 
physician Hippocrates believed 
that depre.ssiou was duo to an 
excess of black bile in the system ; 
this theory is no longer accepted. 

Melancholia is of most common 
occurrence in patients in the lat(^ 
fifties or sixties. Heredity, on(‘.c 
thought to be an important pre- 
disposing cause, appears to play 
little part in its incidence. Symp- 
toms vary, but they often includ(‘, 
delusions of wmrthlessness, perse- 
cution, extreme poverty, or dis- 
turbance of one of the bodily 
functions, especially the excretory 
functions. The patient may be 
apathetic and completely out of 
touch with life or even stuporous. 
There is considerable risk of 
suicide by persons with severe 
melancholia. 

The manifestations of melan- 
cholia differ in different individuals. 
The patient may be markedly 
depressed, lethargic in his move- 
ments, and sit listlessly, speaking 
slowly or weeping and bemoaning 
his fate. Delusions are common 
and often of a religious character, 
the patient, for example, believing 
that he has committed the un- 
pardonable sin and is actually in 
hell ; others believe that they 
have lost important bodily organs 


and will state that they have no 
brain or bowels. Honietiinos the 
delusions are of a sexual nature. 

Another patiiait may sometime.^ 
be rc'stless and agitated, at others 
he may sit moitonlc^ss for hours 
together, apparently oblivious of 
his surroundings, hut if left alone 
he may stuzc; the opportunity of 
committing suicide. The patient 
may nd'ust^ food to such an extent 
thali art'ilitnal h'eding may have 
to 1)0 r(‘sortc‘(l to. 

Each case must he considered 
on its own minats as regards 
managehumt. Treatment includes 
gimeral hygienic measures, fresh 
air, exercise, and n^st. Hypnotics 
must be given to combat insomnia 
and restlessmvss. In some types of 
melancholia dramaiiic improve- 
ment has followed the nse of 
couvulsant eleeJric tlnnaipy, in 
which a strong ck^ctric current is 
pa.sscd through the brain, probably 
upon .st'veral o(^<!a,sions. 

The d(di(!a,to opm'ataon of pre- 
frontal l(uieot,omy, in which a knife 
is inserted througli a point in the 
skull, aiul the fibres between the 
front and hind brain are dis- 
connected, has Ixwn occasionally 
UH(xl in tlie tnuitmc'Dl, of inelarl- 
eholia. It banisluvs the mclan- 
eliolia, hut it has other and 
irrenKHliable cdfiatts on the padiont’s 
character and behaviour which are 
of doubtful bcneliecmce. 

Melanchthon, Philip (1407- 
1500). German reronner. His 
name was Scliwarzcrt, i.e, black 
eartli, which was rendered into 
Greek as Mela,nehthon. He was 
born at Brctten, in thi^ Palatinate, 
F(d). 16, 1407, and edueatod at 
Heidelberg and ''Ihibingim. In 
1518 he was af)point(xl professor 
of Groede at Witkmberg, where, 
coming undcu' Lutlier’s iufhienee, 
he became a Proti'stant. Three 
years later published his Com- 
inonplacies of ’‘riuiological Matters, 

The Augsburg (Jonfessiou was 
drawn up by him in 1530, and he 
became naiognized as the leading 
scholar of the German Reforma- 
tion. He took part in the confer- 
ences of Worms and Ratisbon, 
and proved himsidf a formidable 
opponent to the R.C. reprosonta- 
tivos. On the death of Luther, ho 
became the dominant spirit in the 
movement. A griait humanist and 
a man of soronc and conciliatory 
temper, ho did much to moderate 
the violence of the extreme parti- 
sans. Ho was the autlior of many 
books, including theological and 
controversial treatises, comment- 
aries on the classical authors, and 
works on history and philosophy. 
See Luther ; Reformation ; Re- 
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naissance ; consult Works, cd. 
Bretschncider and Bindscll, in 
Corpus Rcformatoruni, 28 vols., 
1834-60 ; Lives, B. Saunders, 
1897 ; G. Wilson, 1897 ; M., 

Alien or Ally, F. Hildebrandt, 
1946. 

Melanesia (Gr. melas, black ; 
■ndws,' island). Collective name of 
a number of groups of islands in the 
Pacific Ocean. They lie between 
the equator and the Tropic of 
Capricorn, and betwei'ii Papua and 
the Fiji Islands. Tlu^ child groups 
are the Solomon, Admiralty, 
Loyalty, Bismarck, Santa Cruz, 
New Hebrides, etc. They were 
politically apportioned among 
Great Britain, France, and Ger- 


become more frequent since the 
middle of the 19th century, in 
association with industrialisation. 
According to Ford, industrial 
melanism, as this phenomenon is 
called, depends on hereditary 
factors each exhibiting complete 
or partial dominance. Black areas 
of black and white guinea-pigs 
arc clue to the presence of melanin 
granules in the epidermis of the 
black areas, in what may be called 
diMidritic cells. If black skin from 
a s]3ottcd guinea-pig is grafted to a 
non-ihgmented area, the super- 
ficial epidermis, but not the hairs, 
of the white skin becomes black ; 
conversely, white grafts trans- 
planted to black areas become 
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Melanesia. Map of the Eastern Pacific, showing the principal groups ol islands 


many, but the German possessions 
were captured in the First Great 
War, and arc now administered 
by Australia and New Zealand. 

Melanesian. Term denoting 
the dominant ethnic stock in 
Melanesia whose members are of 
medium to tall stature, chocolate 
to copper- coloured, often wavy- 
haired, and usually long-headed. 
An aboriginal black woolly-haired 
population has been influenced, to 
varying extent according to local- 
ity, by immigrants from Indonesia 
and Polynesia. Fishing and agri- 
culture are practised. 

Melaxiins. Chemical term ap- 
plied to the pigments of the body, 
usually found in the epidermal 
organs, such as hair. 

Melanism. Term used in 
zoology to describe the presence 
of black coloration in animals 
normally of a lighter colour. This 
phenomenon occurs in moths, e.g. 
Boarmia, and among many species 
there can be no doubt that it has 


progressively pigmented. This 
process of infective melanin spread 
does not entail the wholesale re- 
placement of the tissues, for a 
claw from the white area grafted 
to a black portion of the sole of 
the foot changes colour without 
any loss of form. 

Melaphyre* In geology, a 
general term for altered basic 
lavas such as basalts. Melaphyres 
are soft rocks, decomposed by 
the passage of steam or hot water. 
In colour they are usually reddish 
or green. 

Melba, Dame Nellie (1859- 
1931). Australian singer. Born 
Helen Porter Mitchell, she was 
the daughter of a building con- 
tractor, and w'as born at Burnley, 
Melbourne, Australia, May 19, 
1859. She sang as a child in Mel- 
bourne, but owing to parental 
opposition it was not until after 
her marriage to Charles Arm- 
strong in 1882 that she became a 
professional singer. She studied 



Dame Nellie Melba, 
Australian singer 

Speanjht 


under Marches] in Paris, and made 
her 6rst appearance in opera at 
Brussels, 1SS7, taking the name of 
Melba as a 
tribute to her 
native city. 

The following 
year she made 
her debut at 
C o V e n t G ar- 
den, where she 
scored an im 
mediate suc- 
cess. 

A soprano of 
great sweetness 
and brilliant execution, her voice 
had extraordinary flexibility and 
perfect sense of restraint. She 
became world-famous, appearing 
regularly in London, Paris, and 
New York, In 1894 she created 
the part of Nedda in I Pagliaeci, 
and her most famous operatic 
characters included Lucia, Gilda, 
Mimi, and Violetta. After 1992 
she made repeated world tours, 
dividing her interests between 
England and Australia. Created 
D.B.E. in 1918, she retired in 
1926, and died Feb. 23, 1931. Her 
reminiscences, Melodies and Mem- 
ories appeared in 1925. Consult 
biographies by A. Murphy, 1909 ; 
P. Colson, 193*2. 

Melbourne. Parish and town, 
Derbyshire, England, 7 m. S.E. of 
Derby. It has a Norman church 
built about 1090. The Dutch gar- 
dens of Melbourne Hall were laid 
out in 1720. Boots and shoes and 
silk goods are manufactured. It is 
also noted for its market gardens. 
Pop. 4,000. 

Melbourne. Capital of Vic- 
toria, Australia. It is situated at 
the N. of Port Phillip, in Bourke 

CO., on the banks 
of the river 
Y a r r a, which 
flows into Hob- 
son’s Bay, an 
inlet of Port 
Phillip. Hobson’s 
Bay has anchor- 
age for 800 
vessels, with a 
of from 3 to 5 



Melbourne arms 


varying depth 
fathoms, while three-fourths of the 
800 sq. m. of Port Phillip Bay 
are similarly available. The Yarra, 
a stream 100 m, long, is navigable 
to the heart of the city for vessels 
of 22 ft. draught, and is tidal to 
Richmond, the Coode canal short- 
ening the distance from its mouth 
to the city by more than 1 m. 
Port Melbourne, formerly Sand- 
ridge, is 2i m, S.W, of the city by 
road, and has steamboat and rly. 
connexion with Williamstown, at 
the opposite aide of Hobson’s Bay. 
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Melbourne, Australia. Map o£ the environs o! the city, showing also Geelong 

harbour and the bay of Port Phillip 


The city proper covers an area 
of about 8,000 acres, and there 
are extensive suburbs, some of 
which have city rank. The princi- 
pal streets in the city, named 
after Australian notabilities, arc 
1 m. long and 99 ft. wide, and run 
at right angles to each other. The 
imblic buildings, among the finest 
of any city of equal size in the 
world, include the houses of par- 


liament, built 1855-91, wliich, 
pending the building of C’anht‘rra, 
(r/.r.), housed the parliament of 
the Commonwealth: Kx’hibition 
Building, 1881 ; Trades Hall ; and 
town hall, with an assembly hall 
holding 2,500 people aiul a 
magnifeent organ. 

Other buildings incliido the 
G.P.O., (mstom liou.se, mint, 1872 ; 
public library, U'ith over 200,000 

volumes; nation- 
al art galh'ry, 
tech no logical 
museum, law 
courts, treasury, 
university, hos- 
[litals, ohsm’va- 
tory, etc. Tli(‘ 
b a n k s , stones, 
and other busi- 
neK.s promises 
are on a hand- 
some scale, and 
there arc several 
markets. The 
e c c 1 e s i a s t i c ad 
buildings in- 
clude Pat- 

rick’s Catlu'dral, 
H.C., the Angli- 
can cathedral of 
S. Paul, the 
Scots, Indepen- 
dent, and a num- 
ber of other 
churches. There 
are tlu^atres, an 
opera houses 
music and eon- 



Melbourne. Australia. Plan of the city proper 


i-erl liaJls, zoo!(igi(;aJ and bola, ideal 
ga,rd(ais, a,nd parks. 

Ply. and air faicilitias afford 
(‘onununi(;a,li(ni witJi aJl the other 
slain caiiitaJs, and (‘h'ctrie subur- 
ba.n si'i'viet's a,r(‘ supjih'iuonted by 
(‘l(‘c(i'it‘ tra.inwa,ys. Tlu' holiday 
resorts include' iSouth Mi'lbourne, 
St. Kildai, llrigblon, Sa.ndringiuuu, 
B('auiua,ris, Mi'iitdiu', Aspendak^, 
and ll('i(l('lb('rg. Tin* racecourses 
include' h’h'uiiiigtou, where tlu' 
M('lbourn('( dip race is run. A great 
aainual aaiuailie lestival is held at 
n('ul('y-on-d'a,iTa. 

Ajaiirt. from the shipping, there 
are I'ouudrii's, lloui’ and woollen 
mills, boot a,nd clothing factories, 
potlnrii's, soap works, tan yards,’ 
and wool-wa,sldng works ; and gold, 
iiK'at', wool, fruits ('ti'., are ex- 
portnd. Hxei'pt for pi'riodical hot 
N. winds, tin' elimalit' is line' ; mean 
t('mp('rat.ni'(', 5S’;i ; a,verag(' rain- 
la.ll, 25'()2 ins. A nu'ti'ofiolitan 
lioa,r(l of works was ('.slablislu'd in 
1 89 1. Tlir('(' systems of wa.ti'r-sup- 
ply provide 90, 009, 000 galls, daily. 

Idrst. oeeupi('d by white's in PS.*}?), 
M('lhoiiriu‘ was in PS27 named 
after I.ord Melbourne^ a^t the siig- 
gevslion of Sir Riehnird Bourke, 
geiver'iior 1821 27 of New South 
Walt'S (which theui iuelude'el wdiat 
heeanm Victoria.). In 1826 it cem- 
sisle'd of 12 me'iigre builtlings. By 
PS-11 the' peipuhitiem had increased 
ft) 11,000. Ifiea)rj)ora.l(vl Aug. 12, 
18 12, it was ma.de^ an cfiiseeipal see 
Aiig, 2, ISdO. Wliem the goldfields 
were opemeal in 1851, anti w’hat 
wa,s tlu'ii Port Phillip elistriet bc- 
eaime the colony of Viedeiria., Me.l- 
btuirne' was madt^ iPs capital. Dnr- 
ing' 1901 ■•27 it was tbe^ scat tif the 
Aiislraran gove'rnmout. Pop. 
(1954) 1,524,062. 



Melbourne, Univkr.sitv or. 
Hstablishe'd in PS52 by thei Vie- 
teu'ian Ix'gisbiturei, it rect'ivcs an 
annual suiive'nl.itm 
from the' govi'm-Y 
nu'ut. ''I’bt'rt' a-re; 
faicnlties of ai't.s,, 
scienea', huv, meeli- 
e i n (' , dentistry, 

V 0 t r i n a r y 
seit'nct', and of 

t'ligiiK'cring, iii- 

cliielinir miiniur Melbourne 
B 1 L 1 11 mining university arms 

a n d agriculture'. 

Afliliate'd eaillt'ge's art', four resi- 
dc'iitialcolk'gi's c.ontrolletl by repre- 
sentative's of the chure.hc'H and the 
Australian colh'ge^ of de'iitistry. 

Melbourne, WiLiUAM Lamu, 
2ni) Vi.stMurwT (1779-1848). Brit- 
ish politie.ian. A son tif Pe-niston 
Lamb, tu'e'ate'd Vdscoimt Mt'lbournc 
in 1781, lu' was born March 15, 
1779. Kdiu'aied at Lton and 
Trinity (Ville 'g(', (dun bridge', be be- 
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1. The Buiniiic Gardena, from the air, showing the 
main lake, with lactory and residcutial suburbs beyond. 

2. The Bhnne of Remembrance, Melbourne’s 1914-18 
war memorial in St. Kilda Road. 3. Collins Street, the 
tree-lined chief thoroughfare of the city. 4. The Public 


Library and National Gallery of Art and Industry. 
5. Parliament House of the State ot Victoria. 6. Station 
Pier (top) and Princes Pier, Port Melbourne. Each 
pier is served by eight railway tracks ; together they 
can accommodate eight of the largest vessels 
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After Lawrence 


came a barrister. In 1805 he mar- 
ried Lady Caroline, the eccentric 
daughter of the earl of Bess- 
horough, hut the two soon 
separated. In 1806 he entered 
parliament as 
Whig M.P. for 
Le 0 minster 
and repre- 
sented a suc- 
cession of 
constituencies 
until he suc- 
ceeded to the 
peerage in 
1829. For 
a time he 
supported 
the Tories, 
and his official career began when, 
in 1827, he was chief secretary for 
Ireland under Canning, but he 
resigned the following year. 

Having rejoined the Whigs, he 
entered Earl Grey’s ministry as 
home secretary, and four years 
later succeeded him as prime 
minister. He resigned a few months 
later, but again became premier 
in April, 1835. In 1838 he resigned, 
hut difficulties arose when Peel 
tried to form a ministry, and at 
the instance of the queen Mel- 
bourne returned. (See Bedchamber 
Question.) After defeats in the 
House of Commons, he finally left 
office in Aug., 1841. He died Nov. 
24, 1848. He was a successful poli- 
tician, although he lacked nearly 
all the qualities of a statesman, 
save perhaps tact. He is best 
known as the guide of the young 
Queen Victoria. His brother 
Frederick (1782-1853) succeeded 
to' the title which on his death be- 
came extinct. Consult Memoirs, 
ed. W. T. MacCullagh Torrens, 
2nd ed. 1890 ; Lives, B. Newman, 
1930 ; David Cecil, 1954. ■ 

Melbourne Age, The. Morning 
newspaper published in Melbourne, 
Victoria, Australia, founded in 
1854. An illustrated weekly, The 
Leader, intended mainly for the 
farming community, is issued from 
the same office. 


Melbourne Argus. Morning 
new^spaper long published in Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, Australia. It 
was established in 1846. In 1949 
it passed under the control of 
Daily Mrror Newspapers, Ltd., 
London, and ceased publication 
Jan. 19. 1957. 

Melcliett, Alfeed Moritz 
Mond, 1st Baron (1868-1930). 
British industrialist and politician. 
He was born at Farn worth, Lancs, 
Oct- 23, 1868, a son of Ludwig 
Mond, the scientist, and educated 
at Cheltenham College ; S. John’s 
College, Cambridge ; and Edin- 


burgh university. Mond entered 
the firm of Brunner, Mond and 
Co., and was called to the bar in 
1894. Liberal M.P. for Chester 
(1906) and Swansea (1910), he 
joined the coalition government in 
1916 as first commissioner of 
works. Mond w'as minister of 
Health 1921-22, and in 1924 was 
elected M.P. for Carmarthen, join- 
ing the Unionist party in 1926. Ho 
W’as responsible for the formation 
of the great combine, Imperial 
Chemical Industries (q.v.). In 1910 
Mond was made a baronet and in 
1928 a baron. He died Dec. 27, 
1930. His son Henry (1898-1949) 
succeeded as 2nd baron. He wa.s 
educated at Winchester, way Lib- 
eral M.P. for 
Isle of Ely 
1923-24, and, 
after joining 
the Conaerva- 
tive party, 
represented 
East Toxtoih 
1929-30. In 
1933 he re- 
verted to the 
Jewish faith, 
and became 
an ardent supporter of Zionism. 

Melchior. One of the Throe 
Kings {q.v.), 

Melchites. Word meaning fol- 
lowers of the king, i.e. the East 
Roman emperor, adopted in the 
5th century as a name for the 
Orthodox Egyptian Christians to 
distinguish them from the Jaco- 
bites (q.v.), who supported the 
Monophysite heresy. They are 
now in union with the Church of 
Rome, but retain many of their 
traditional usages. 

Melchizedek. A priest-king of 
Salem. He is described as Priest of 
the Most High God, and Abraham 
received, his blessing and paid him 
tithes after one of his victories 
(Gen. 14). Salem was probably 
Jerusalem, and the Tell-cl-Amarna 
tablets mention a priest-king of the 
place, appointed neither by his 
father nor his mother, who is 
styled Servant of the Good One. 
As a priest-king with high prero- 
gatives, Melchizedek is mystically 
regarded in Ps. 110 and Hob. 5 
and 7 as a type of the Messiah. 

Melcombe, George Bubb Dod- 
iNGTON, Baron (1691-1762). Eng- 
lish politician. The son of Jeremias 
Bubb, he took the additional name 
of Dodington on succeeding to the 
estate of his maternal uncle. In 
1715 he was M.P. for Winchelsea. 
From 1722 — 54 he represented 
Bridgwater. He was a lord of the 
treasury, 1724-40, and afterwards 
was twice treasurer of the navy. 



Lord Melchett, 
British politician 
Russell 


In 1761 he 
was made a 
baron, and he 
died July 28, 
1762. He was 
a member of 
the Hell Eire 
C 1 u b . Hi H 
Diary was 
publisiied in 
1784. See 
Medmonham. 



Lord Melcombe, 
English politician 


Melcombe Regis. Parish of 
Dorset, England, within the 
borough of Weymouth and Mcl- 
cornbe Regis. The first victims of 
the Black Death in England died 
herein Aug., 1348. Weymouth. 

Meldola, RAFirAEu (1849-1915). 
British ehemist. Born in London 
and ( ducatecl at the Royal Seshool 
of Mines, he afterwards bc'.carne 
assistant to Sir Edward Erankland 
at the Royal College of Science, 
and to Sir Norman Lockycr at the 
Solar Physics .Laboratory. From 
1876-85 ho was chemist to a firm 
of aniline dye makers, and then 
was appointed professor of chem- 
istry at the Finsbury Technical 
College, a position ho held at the 
time of his di'ath. Meldola dis- 
covered several important aniline 
colours, as uapbthol blue (Mol- 
dola’s blu(‘), alkali blue, and 
viridine. Ho first prepared the 
pliotographio developer eikonogen. 
Two of his best known books are 
Chemical Synthesis of Vital Pro- 
ducts, 1904; and The Chemistry 
of Photography, 1889. He died 
Nov. 16, 1915. 

Meldrum, Orm. Burgh of Scot- 
land. In Aberdootishiro, it is 16 m. 
N.W. of Abordeou and has been a 
burgh since 1672. Cotton goods are 
manufactured here. About | m. to 
the S. lies Barra Hill, with a pre- 
historic fort, said to be the site of 
the battle between Robi^rt Bruce 
and Corny n, Earl of Buchan, in 
1308. Pop. (1951) 1,103. 

Meleager. In Greek legend, a 
famous hero and hunter. The Fates 
having foretold that ho should live 
only as long as a firebrand which 
was then burning should be un con- 
sumed, his mother, Althaea, put it 
out, and locked it up in a chest. 
When Meleager grow up to man- 
hood, the goddess Artemis offended 
by his father Oonous, sent a mon- 
strous boar to ravage the land of 
Aetolia, All the heroes wore in- 
vited to assist in the killing of the 
boar, and among thorn came the 
famous huntress Atalanta. The 
boar was finally killed by Meleager, 
who gave the skin and head to 
Atalanta, as she had given the 
animal the first wound. This com- 
pliment gave offence to the other 
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hunters, and two brothers of Al- 
thaea endeavoured to take the 
trophies from Atalanta, but were 
killed by Meleager. Althaea threw 
the brand into the fire, and 
Meleager immediately died. 

Meleda (Yug. Mljet), Italian 
name of a Yugoslav island in the 
Adriatic Sea, off the Dalmatian 
coast ; its most easterly point is 
19 in. W. of Dubrovnik (Ragusa). 
It is 22 m. long and less than 3 m. 
wide. 

Melfi. City of Italy, in the 
prov. of Potenza. It stands on the 
slopes of the volcanic peak of 
Monte Vulture, at an alt. of 1,590 
ft., and has a splendid view of the 
plain of Capitanata. Its old castle, 
founded by Robert Guiscard, was 
restored by the Dorias. The cathe- 
dral, consecrated in 1155, was re- 
built after the earthquake of 1851 
which destroyed most of the town. 
Melfi trades in cereals, olive oil, 
and wine. The capital of Apulia 
under the Normans, it has a long 
history of rebellions, massacres, 
sieges, captures, and spoliation. 
It suffered no damage during the 
Second Great War, being overrun 
in Sept., 1943, by Canadians ad- 
vancing against little opposition. 
Pop. (1951) 17,315. 

Meli, Giovanni (1740-1815). 
Sicilian poet. Ilc5 was born March 
4, 1740, at Palermo, educated for 
the medical profession, and be- 
came professor of chemistry at 
Palermo University in 1787, dying 
Dec. 10, 1815. He wrote many 
eclogues, odes, and epigrams, 
chiefly in the vSicilian dialect, and 
a number of fables that found 
popular favour. A complete edi- 
tion of his poems was published in 
1814, and a later one, including an 
ode to Lord Nelson, in 1830. An 
edition, revised by A. Alfano, was 
published in 1908. 

Melilite. A complex calcium 
aluminium magnesium silicate oc- 
curring in basic lavas low in silica 
and without feldspar. It is com- 
monly found in slags. 

Melilla. Harbour ot Morocco. 
On the N.E. coast, formerly within 
the Spanish zone, it is the main 
port of entry into the Rif country. 
It lies on the E. side of the moun- 
tainous promontory of Tres 
Forcas. Extensive harbour works 
were carried out by the Spanish, 
and narrow-gauge railways were 
built through Nador to Seluan 
(Zeluan) and Tafersit, and to the 
lead mines at Afra Minas, as well 
as to the iron ore mines in the E. 
region, Mehlla was acquired by 
Spain in 1496. Fighting took place 
in the Melilla zone in July. 1921, 
the tribesmen inflicting a serious 
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defeat on the Spanish troops. 
Pop. (1955) 85,010. 

Melilot {Melilotus offi,cinalis 
and M. alba). Herbs of the family 
Leguminosae, native to Europe 
and Asia. The leaves are divided 
into three narrow, oblong, toothed 
leaflets. The flowers in appearance 
are like those of furze, but only a 
quarter of an inch long, drooping, 
in an erect one-sided spray ; those 
of M. officinalis are deep-yellow, 
and of M. alba white. When dry 
the plants give off the odour of 
new- mown hay. 

Moline, F^lix Jules (1838- 
1925). French politician. Born at 
Romiremont, Vosges, May 20, 
1838, he was deputy for the Vosges 
1872-1903. Keenly interested in 
the increase of agricultural pro- 
duction, ho founded the order of 
merit of agriculture, was president 
of the chamber 1888-89, and prime 
minister 1896-98. The fall of his 
ministry was caused partly by the 
Dreyfus agitation. Elected senator 
1903, he died Dec. 21, 1925. 

Melinite. An- 
other name, com- 
monly used in 
France, for trini- 
trophenol. 

Melitopol . 

Town of Zaporo- 
zhe region, Uk- 
raine S.S.R., 70 
m. S. of Zaporozhe 
towm. An agri- 
cultural centre in 
a district where 
fruit is the main 
crop, it also has 
machine shops, 
chemical and furniture factories, 
flour mills, cottonseed- oil presses, 
etc. Pop. (est.) 75,000. 

The Germans captured it in 
Oct., 1941, and made it one of 
their chief strong points E. of the 
Dnieper. It was recaptured by the 
Russians Oct. 23, 1943, only after 
11 days of bitter house-to-house 
fighting. 


Melkart (king of the city). 
Phoenician deity. He was especi- 
ally worshipped in TyTe, where 
Hiram, about 950 b.c., erected the 
great temple mentioned by Hero- 
dotus. The twin pillars facing 
its portal, long since destroyed, 
were imitated in Solomon’s temple 
at Jerusalem. The name of the 
temple, “ Pillars of Hercules,” in 
Tyre, became appUed perhaps sym- 
bolically to the rocks flanking the 
Strait of Gibraltar- Identified 
with Heracles, Melkart — whose 
name in Greek was Mehcertes — 
was in part a sun-god, in part the 
patron of mariners. Jezebel, 
Ahab’s Tyrian consort, introduced 
into Samaria the Melkart worship, 
and her daughter Athaliah en- 
couraged it in Jerusalem. 

Melksham. Urban district and 
market town of Wilts, England. 
It stands on the Avon, 6 ni. S. of 
Chippenham. The chief building 
is the church, in which a little 
Norman work remains ; it has a 
fine chapel of somewhat later date. 
There is a town hall. The indus- 
tries include heavy engineering 
and flour milling. The town has 
saline springs. Market day, Tues. 
Pop. (1951) 6,739. 

Melle. Town of France, in the 
department of Deux-Sfevres, 17 m. 
E.S.E. of Niort, capital of the de- 
partment. The church of S. 
Hilaire, one of two 12th-CGntury 
churches, has remarkable sculp- 
tures. The Romans worked a 
silver- lead mine here. Pop. (1954) 
3,221. 

Mellifont. Village of co. Louth, 
Irish Repubhc, on the Mattock, 
about 5 m. from Drogheda. It is 
famous for the ruins of its Cister- 


cian abbey, which was founded 
1142. The ruins include part of 
the gateway, baptistery, and 
chapter house. 

Mellitic Acid. A crystalline 
body first discovered in 1799 by 
Klaproth in honey-stone, and for 
a long time called honey-stone acid. 
Mellitic acid is prepared by boiling 
honey-stone with ammonium car- 
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bonate to form ammonium melli- 
tate, adding lead acetate, and de- 
composing the lead mellitate l>y 
means of sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Mellitus (d. 624), Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Sent to England as 
a missionary by Gregory the Great, 
he was consecrated by Augnstine, 
and for him King hthelbert of 
Kent built S. Paul’s church in 
London, Mellitus being the first 
bishop of the city. He succeeded 
Laurentius as primate in 619 and 


I ' 



graduated 


Andrew Mellon, 
American politician 


died April “24, 624. 

Mellon, Andrew William 
(1855-1937). American financier 
and politician. Born in Pittsburgh, 

Mar. 24, 1855, 


he 

from the 
Western Uni- 
V c r s i t y of 
Pennsylvania 
in 1873. Pie 
became presi- 
dent of the 
Mellon Na- 
tional Bank, 
but resigned 
in 1921 on his 
appointment as secretary of the 
treasury, an office he held until 
1932. He played an important 
part in the international debt set- 
tlement after the First Great War, 
maintaining that, while the Allies 
should repay the debts incurred 
to the U.S.A., they should not he 
pressed be^mnd their capacity for 
repayment. In Feb., 1932, he 
became ambassador in London, 
but was replaced when Roosevelt 
became president a year later. A 
generous patron of music and art, 
he gave to the American nation a 
collection of paintings worth 
£10,000,000, and paid a further 
£2,000,000 towards a gallery to 
house them. In 1913 he founded 
the Mellon Institute of Indus- 
trial Research (q.v.). He died 
Aug. 27, 1937, leaving his estate, 
believed to be worth over 
£40,000,000, to the Mellon Educa- 
tional and Charitable Trust. 

Mellon Institute. The Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research 
was established in 1913 at the 
University of Pittsburgh by the 
late Andrew W. Mellon, to provide 
qualified workers vdth facilities for 
the investigation of problems in 
pure and applied science. During 
the Second Great War its activities 
were largely switched over to 
researches in scientific questions 
bearing directly on military opera- 
tions. According to a report issued 
after the resumption of normal 
work, 82 research programmes 
were in operation, most of them in 
chemistry, industria] hygiene, 


metallurgy, anti ccramies. The 
institute awards annually a niini- 
hcr of valuable fellow sliips to 
scientists and cngiiieer.s. 

Melocactus (Melon - shaped 
Cactus). Genus of perennial snccu- 
lent plants of the family r'actacea-e. 



Melocactus. Tropical American plant ; 
inset, tubular flower 

Natives of Mexico, Brazil, and the 
W. Indies, they have globuhir, 
ribbed stems, with a short ctaitral 
cylindrical extension upwards, 
which is clothed with woolly hairs 
and soft spines. The ridges of tln^ 
swollen base bear stouter spines in 
clusters at regular intervals. The 
rosy, tubular llowers are produced 
at the summit of the short column. 
The Turk’s cap (il/. conninini,'^) is 
the best known species. 

Melodrama (Gr. melons, song; 
drama, action). Strictly, a stage 
play in which appropriate musics, 
vocal and instrumental, is intro- 
duced to heighten emotional or 
dramatic effect. In ihs original 
form it is .said to have been first 
perfected in France as a natural 
and orderly development of opera, 
dilfering essentially from tliat 
higher idrm of dramatici art in that 
the music was accessory to, and 
the songs w^erc interpolations in, 
spoken clialogue, whereas in o])era 
the story is told exclusively in reifi- 
tative and aria. Rous.seuu’s Pyg- 
malion (1775) is often named as 
the first play of the kind. 

Gradually melodrama develop('d 
into a composite of sensational 
drama derived from tragedy and of 
domestic drama derived from tlie 
comedy of life, tSensational in- 
cident and sentimental appeal wtu-e 
variously underlined by snatelu's 
of appropriate orchestral music.. 
Its convention requires that virtue 
shall ultimately triumph over vice-. 
It relies on primitive passions 
shown in conflict in elemental 
conditions rather than on siibth* 
analysis of eliaracter as developed 
m the hothouse atmosphere of arti- 
ficial civilization, and on crude 
colouring in the presentation of 


moral (pia lilies, 4’he figures of 
melodiuma are as coin entioiial as 
wei'c those of t lic' old morality play, 
and tht‘ jriinc prt'mivr or juvenile 
It'ad, the iiiffriiar or innocent hero- 
iiu', tlu' luaivv I'atlier, tlu‘ villain, 
and tli(‘ rustic clown or other fool 
vvbo HU|iplic(l th(' comic lahiifi’, are 
lyix's as rigid as V’ici' and the O'st. 
As till' t;()n vanitions of modern nnfio- 
drama r('(|uirc 1 hat tlie ligurt'S shall 
nei'd no laJu'ls round tlufir lu'cks to 
indicate the ((iialities they per- 
son if v, so th(\y require that nothing 
shall be lid't tfi the imagination 
in ri'spisd of the toivironment in 
which they lire brought into mu- 
tual eonlliet. 

Ni‘.vcn’thel{‘ss, while the melo- 
drama is (U)in[)ai’atively easy to 
ridie.iile or to burles(|ue, it is a 
(lrannati(‘ form rcniuiring of its 
author considerable knowledge of 
human initun' and great hahnical 
skill in construction. As aceli- 
nniiised in Unglaiul it became a 
iiotnbh' |)art of tln^ Fnglish drama 
iji t.bc' hands of such produetn’s as 
t!u‘ brotlu'i's Gatiti a.ii the Adelplu 
Tluaitre, Augustais Harris and 
Artluir (lollins at Dniry Lane, and 
Walter Mifiville at Tin*. Lyceum. 

Melon, {('itrirmrs mrlo). Plant 
of the Iftinily Gu(nii'bita,e(‘ae. It 
is a. tiaiiling jhmti, and, a native 
of Asia, was inta'oduet'd into Grea- 
Britain about 1570. Many varied 
ties a.nd sizers ni'ii cultivated, the 
tli'sh being soinetinu's greim, some- 
ti nu'H wliites a, ml sometimes 
oraiiige. '‘Pile watit'i' melon {Cit- 
rii.ll im viifqaris) of ilie saim*^ family, 
but (lifferemt geaius, is a. native of 
S. and tropical Africa,. 

fi’lie numbc'r of (Vuits on each 
j)laut should b(' limiG'd to two, 
()th(n‘wis(^ the ((indity and size of 
t/h(^ fruit will suller. Where 
nu'lons are' gi’eiwn in a. frame in- 
ste'ad of a, liouse the swelling 
(Vuit-H should Inivt^ a, piece of 
brie'k, tile% oi’ otlu'r similar ma- 
terial fihieed imele'rueath tliein to 
avoid dire'ct eontaed with the soil, 
(hieum Ix'r : Goiii'd. 



Melon. Fruit of the cultivated variety, 
Eminence 
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Meloria. Island m Iho IMcmU- 
terraneaii, 4 in. \\\ of L(\iJjli()ni, re- 
incinliercd for 1\V(» naval battles 
feu^dit off it. In the lirst. on May 
3, 1:241, a, (ienoese Ihs'li under 
Knzio was deleati'd by tin' ships ol 
the enijX'ror bhYderiek 11 and of 
l^isa. In the second and nn)r(' im- 
portant, Aw^. (), 12S4, tin' Pisan 
fleet of over 70 fralleys, coinnninded 
by the Venetian Morosini, wiis de- 
feated by the (-lenoese, with SS 
gallcyt^ iindi'i* Uberto Dotni. ffh(' 
defeat of Pisa here inarkc'd the end 
of her rivalry with ( Ic'iioa. 

Melozzo da Forli (14.‘lS-04). 
Italian jiainter. Porn af Forli, 
June t), 143S, he was pc'rhaps a, 
pupil of Pi('ro (h'lla. Fraiieesi'ai. 
visited Home in tin' services of 
Count (brolamo Hiario in 147l!, 
and workc'd at. Ih'bino, mnh'r tlu' 
patronage of Fedi'rigo of Monti'- 
feltro, duke of Urbino, 147J-7(). 
He is said to have ext'cuted sonn^ 
of the portraits in the paku'e of 
XTrbino, sevei-al (tf which a.re in the 
Louvre. He died at. Forli, Nov. 8, 
14t)4, Among those of his paint. - 
ings tha.t rcmniin arc' his Vhitiean 
fresco Sixtus a.nd his Court, (r. 
1476-81); a.n Ascension of the 
same period in tin'. Quirinal ; and 
his best-known work', the frt'seo of 
the inusit'-making angels in the 
Vatican art gall'U'y. 

Melpomone. In Creek myth- 
ology otK', of the nine Musc's (c/.r.). 
She was tlu^ muse of tragedy. 



Melozzo da Forli. The Angel Gabriel 
o! the Annunciation 

V!li::i Gnlh'vu. riinriu'v 





Melrose, Roxburgshire. The town as seen from Quairy Hill 



Melrose arms 


Melrose. A pc'liec hurgli and 
iiiarkc't. town of Roxburghshire, 
Seofla.ud, on the S. bank of the 
dh\eed, :n m. S. by E. of Edin- 
burgh. An ancient town pleasantly 
situatc'd ad the base 
of t he Eildon H ills, 

Melrose is chiefly 
nf)ted for tin' abbeyv 
founded in 1136 by 
David 1, onec Ihe 
most magnifieent 
edillee in Scotland, 
a.nd now a splendid 
ruin (.s'cc illus. in 
p. 7). Destroyed by Edwaril 11 in 
132:2, and partly razed by lire in 
1382), it was completely ruined by 
the Reformers in 1545. Alexander 
1 1 is buried in the abbey, which, in 
11)18, was presented to the nation 
hy t in' duke of Piieclmu'h. A heart 
found in a leaden casket during 
excavations in 11)21 was believed 
to be t hat, of Robert. Bruee. In the 
market, place is a market cross of 
1642, Pop. (11)51) 2,146, 

In the vicinity is Old Melrose, 
where S. Aidan founded a Clolum- 
ban monastery in the 71 h eentuiy ; 
and the Eildon tree, celebrated for 
Thomas the Rhymer’s meeting 
with the (juecn of the fairies. On 
the other side of the Tweed, and 
eonneoted by a suspension bridge, 
is Caitonside. 

Meltham. Urban dist. and 
town of the W. Riding of York- 
shire, England. It is 5 m. 8.W. of 
Huddersfield, and makes woollen, 
silk, and nylon goods, silica brick, 
ami t.raetors and other engineering 
products. Pop. (1951) 5,111. 

Melting Point. Temperature 
at which a substance becomes 
entirely molten or liquid. More 
strictly the melting point of a 
substance at a given pressure is 
the temperature at which solid 
and liquid are in equilibrium at 
that jircssure. The effect of 
pressure on the melting point is 
given hy the Clausius-Clapeyron 

■ dT T(n,-aJ 
ecuiation - 
( 1 /? 


fPP is the ehiiugc 


LJ 
in Hie 


where 


absolute 


teiiipt'ratiire T of Hie melting 
poini due to a change dp in pres- 
sur(', h is the latent heat ol fusion 


(eal/gni), J is Joule’s equivalent 
(the mechanical equivalent of 
heat), and and l\ are respectively 
the volumes of unit mass of liquid 
and of solid, djj. the melting iioint. 
of ice falls by '0072° C. for eaeli 
atmospheric increase of pressure. 
At. one time it was supposed Hiai 
this temperature would be always 
constant for each pure substance, 
but it i.s now knowm that mere 
allotropie modihcatioris — of a 
metal, for example — may affect 
ihe melting point. Nevertheless, 
the melting points of substances 
arc so far invariable that they are 
universally regarded as among 
the physical constants of science. 
Tlio melting points of metals are 
of particular importance in metal- 
lurgy. Home typical melting 
points (°C.) are : Hydrogen chlor- 
ide, -111; Ammonia, -78; Car- 
bon dioxide, -57 ; Mercury, 
-3S'l) ; Beeswax, 62 ; Hoft Holder, 
180 ; Tin, 232 ; Lead, 327 ; Zinc, 
410; Hodiuin cliloride, 801 ; Brass 
1)00 ; Copper, 1083 ; Hteel, 1400 ; 
Platinum, 1773 ; Tungsten, 3380. 

Melton. Woollen or woollen 
and cotton cloth, plain woven- 
The best meltons are all-wool, and 
in the course of their finishing are 
well milled or fulled, and their sur- 
face, after being brushed up, is 
closely sheared. The thread struc- 
ture of the fabric is coneealed, and 
a fine but not bright surface re- 
sults. It is a heavy weight material 
suitable for overcoats. 


Melton Mowbray. Market 
town and urban dist. of Leics., 
England, 14 m. N.E. of Leicester. 

r Melton Mow'bray 

*J 

stands where the 
little rivers Eye 
and Wreak join. 
The chief building 
is the beautiful 
church of H. Mary, 
with a fine cen- 
tral tower, partly 
early English, en- 
larged during the 
lOtli century. The town has cattle 
markets, and is famoius for its pork 
]7ies, cheese, and sausages. It is a 
favoured foxhunting centre, being 
in the Quorn country. In Eeb., 
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1644, the Parliamentarians were who became president of the board 
defeated here by the Rioyalists. It of control in lb07. Prom lb 12— 27, 
is mentioned in Domesday Book as and again, lS2b— 30, he was in 

the Tory ministry 




Melun arms 


Melton Mowtray, Leicestershire. Parish church o£ S- Mary 

Valentine 


Medeltnne, the second name being 
in consequence of its association 
with the family of Mowbray. Mar- 
ket day, Tues. Pop. (1951) 14,052. 

Melun. Town of France, capital 
of the dept, of Seine -et- Marne. It 
occupies an island in the middle of 
the Seine, and has 
spread to both 
banks, 27 m. 

S.E. of Paris. 

There are medi- 
eval churches, a 
fine town hall in 
the Kenaissance 
style, and ruins 
of a royal palace. 

It was captured by Henry V in 
1420, and held by the English for 
10 years. Textiles, leather, and 
pottery are manufactured. Pop 
(19541 20,219. 

Melusina. The heroine of a 
medieval French romance, and the 
legendary ancestress of the house 
of Lusignan. She was to aU ap- 
pearance a beautiful young woman 
and married a young nobleman, 
Raymond of Lusignan, on condi- 
tion that he should never see her on 
a Saturday. One day the husband 
spied upon her at the time of taboo, 
and saw that she was then half- 
serpent in form. She flew away in 
the form of a dragon, to reappear 
before the death of each of her 
descendants. The story is a variant 
of a folk-tale based on the idea of 
taboo, and found in many parts of 
the world. The earliest forms of 
the Melusina legend have been pub- 
lished by the Early English Text 
Society. The story is dealt with in 
S. Baring Gould’s Curious Myths 
of the Middle Ages, new ed, 1897. 
See Psyche ; Taboo. 

MelviUe, Viscount. Scottish 
title borne by the family of Dun- 
das since 1802. Henry Dundas, 
the politician, was the first holder ; 
he was succeeded by his son Robert, 


as first lord oE 
the a d m i r a 1 1 y. 
Melville Sound was 
named after him. 
His son, Henry, 
the 3rd viscount, 
became a general 
in the army, after 
having taken a 
prominent part in 
the Sikh War. The 
5th vis c o u n t 
(born March 5, 
1909) succeedc'd to 
the title in 1935. 
The family seat 
is Melville Gastks 
Lasswadc, Midlothian. The earl- 
dom of Melville is borne with that 
of Levcii. See Leven and Melvilh', 
Earl of. 

Melville, Henry Dundas, 1st 
Viscount (1742-1811). A British 
politician. Born and cducafcetl in 
Edinburgh, he became an advo- 
cate ; in 1766 he was made solicitor- 
general for Scotland, and in 1775 
lord advocate. In 1774 Melville 
entered parliament as M.P. for 
Midlothian, and in 1783 Pitt chose 
him as treasurer of the navy. In 
1791 he was made home secretary, 
in 1794 secre- 
tary at war, 
and during 
1804-05 was 
first lord of 
the admiralty. 

In 1806 ho 
was impeached 
for misappro- 
priating public 
money w'hilo 
treasurer of 
the navy, AJtcr naclmi-n 
but was acquitted. He died May 28, 
1811. Consult Lives, H. Eurbor, 
1931 ; C. Matheaon, 1933. 

Melville on Melvill, Andrew 
(1545-1622). Scottish reformer. 
He was bom at Baldovie, Angus, 
Aug. 1, 1545, and was edu- 
cated at St. Andrews, Paris, and 
Poitiers. In 1574 he became ])riu- 
cipal of Glasgow College, and later 
of S. Mary’s College, St. Andrews. 
He was a very strong Presbyterian, 
and his outspoken utterances more 
than once brought him into 
trouble. In 1597 he was deprived 
of the rectorship of St. Andrews, 
and nine years later was sum- 
moned to London by James I to 
give an account of certain irregular 
proceedings at Aberdeen. Ho then 
proved so contumacious that ho 
was imprisoned for five years in 
the Tower. On his release, in 1611, 




Herman Melville, 
American author 


the king having forbidden his re- 
turn to Scotland, he went to 
France, and became professor of 
biblical theology ai Sedan, where 
he died. A violent controversialist, 
but geiuu’ous and patriotic, Mel- 
viU(^ was one of the chief organizers 
of the Scottish Church. 

Melville, Herman (1819-91). 
American author. IL^ was born in 
New York City, Aug. 1, 1819, of 
Scottish de- 
scent. At th(‘. 
age of 17 he 
W(‘ui to sea 
and 0 1 - o s s e d 
tlu'. Atlantic as 
a for m a s t 
man. On his 
return ho acti'd 
as school- 
mastiM’ during 
1837-40, and 
on Jan. 1, 184 L, 
wtmi to sea again in a Pacific whal- 
ing vessel. Ill the following year, 
wh(^n at the MarqiU'sas Islands, ho 
ran away from, his ship and for four 
months was a captive among the 
cannibal natives of Nukuheva. 
After being rescued ho sijrvcd as a 
deric for a timi^ in Honolulu, and 
returned to Boston in LS4'4. 

In 1846 b(^ publish(‘d the first of 
his books, Ji'yyx^o : a Pecf) at Poly- 
nesian Life. This received a cor- 
dial wdcome both in America and 
England, as a fascinating narrative 
of life in the Paisilic. His later 
books inchidod Ornoo, 1847, and a 
Voyage Thitlu^r, 1841) ; Rcclburn, 
His ihrst Voyage, 1849; White 
Jacked, or The^ World in a Mau-of- 
War, 1850 ; anel his most famous 
book, M.ol)y .Dick, or the White 
Whale, 1851. He died in Now 
York, Sept. 27, 1891. Consult 
H, M. : The Tragc'dy of a Mind, 
W. E. Sodgwie-k, 1.945. 

Melville, Sia James (1535- 
1617). Scottish writew. Semt to 
Prance as jiago to Mary (),ucen of 
kScots, ho was ongagcid in the un- 
successful negotiations for the 
marriage of John Casimir, second 
soil of the oleHitor palatine, to 
Quenni Elizabeth, and of the arch- 
duke Charles of Austria to Mary 
(v)uce>n of Scots, Ho elied Nov. 13, 
1617- His Memoirs, the MS. of 
whidi was discovered in 1(560, 
arc of groat value in studying the 
history of the jicriod. 

Melville, James (1556-1614). 
A Scottish reformer. Born near 
Montrose, July 26, 1556, a nephew 
of Andrew Melville, ho was edu- 
cated at Glasgow university, where 
he became a tutor. In 1 580 he was 
appointed professor of Oriental 
languages at St. Andrinvs. Nine 
years later ho was moderator of 
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the general assembly of the Church 
of Scotland ; and he took a leading 
part in the ecclesiastical disputes 
of his day. He died at Berwick- 
on-T\veecl, Jan. 13, 1G14. 

Melville Bay. Opening of Baffin 
Bay, on the N.W. coast of Green- 
land. It lies between Cape York on 
the N. and Wilcox Head on the S., 
contains numerous islands, and is 
u.sually blocked with floating icc. 

Melville Island. Large island 
of British N. America. In the 
Arctic Ocean, between Bathurst 
and Prince Patrick islands, it is 
deeply indented. Its maximum 
length is 210 in., and width about 
130 m. It was discovered by 
Parry, who wintered here 1819-20. 

Melville Peninsula. N.E. pro- 
jection from the Canadian main- 
land. It is separated from Baffin 
Island on the E. by Pox Channel 
and on the N. by Piiry and Hccla 
Htrait. To the W. is Committee 
Bay, while to the S. are Frozen 
Strait and Lyon Inlet, besides 
other bays. The chief settlements 
arc Pingitkalik and Agwisseowik, 
which are situated on the N.E. 
coast. Its length is 205 m., and 
average breadth 110 m. 

Melville Sound. Largo opening 
of the Arctic Ocean. Situated be- 
tween Melville Island on the N. 
and Victoria Island on the S., it 
communicates with Beaufort fSoa 
through Banks Channel or Maclure 
Strait, and with the ocean through 
Byam Martin Channel. Its length 
is 240 m., and width 140 m. 

Member of Parliament. Per- 
son elected by popular franchise to 
represent a constituency in the 
house of commons. Any adult 
British subject by birth or natura- 
lisation is entitled to stand as a 
parliamentary candidate, except if 
a peer of the realm, a minister of 
the established Church, a member 
of the regular armed forces or 
the civil service, an undischarged 
bankrupt, a convicted criminal, or 
a lunatic. 

A prospective candidate must 
be nominated and seconded by two 
parliamentary electors in the con- 
stituency, his nomination paper 
being signed by eight others. He 
must deposit with the returning 
officer on the eve of nomination 
day £150 in notes. Unless the can- 
didate receives one-eighth of the 
total votes cast at . the election, 
this deposit is forfeit to the Treas- 
ury. Unsuccessful candidates who 
get a sufficient quota of the votes 
have their deposits returned imme- 
diately, hut elected candidates 
only when they have taken the 
oath in parliament. Candidates 
are required to have agents for 


election expenses, and to ensure another’s name ; he must refer to 
that these expenses are kept within the lion, member for such-and-such 
certain legal limits ; under the a constituency. Ministers are 
1948 Act the limit was £450, plus addressed by the name of the 
2d. per elector in co., IM. in hor., office each holds, e.;;. the secretary 
constituencies. This includes of state for war. 


agent’s fee, clerical assistance, 
printing, stationery, rent of com- 
mittee room and halls for meet- 
ings, and a sum for personal ex- 
penses. Usually half the outlay is 
met from party funds, hut the 
Labour party bears the whole cost. 

Payment of members (q.v,) was 
introduced in 1911 ; and an M.P. 
receives free railvvay warrants 
when travelling between the house 
of commons and his constituency. 
A pension scheme for indigent ex- 
M.P.s is in force ; all members con- 
trilmte to this a small fixed annual 
sum (varied from time to time). 
Members of parliament are exempt 
from jury service, compulsory ser- 
vice in the armed forces, and 
attendance as witnesses upon sub- 
poena. They cannot be prose- 
cuted for libel arising out of any 
statements made in debate, but 
such statements may be ruled out 
of order by the Speaker. Freedom 
from arrest by the civil or military 
power was once a prized privilege 
it is now confined to civil causes, 
and applies only for forty days 
after the prorogation of parliament 
and forty days before the next 
meeting. 

Members who offend against the 
rules or privileges of the house of 
commons are dealt with by the 
house itself. Such breaches of 
privilege consist of disobedience to 
the orders of the house ; assaults 
on or insults to members or libels 
on them ; and interference with 
the officers of the house. After a 
minor offence the guilty member 
may be suspended for a sitting or 
longer period, but where the 
offence is serious the member may 
be expelled from parliament. 

While the house is in session, a 
member must not enter it wearing 
an overcoat or carrying an uin- 
brella. He must not display any 


Once a member has taken the 
oath (one of allegiance to the 
crown), there is no obligation on 
him to attend sittings of the house. 
No duly elected M.P. may resign 
his seat, If he wishes to cease 
representing his constituency, he 
must apply for an office of profit 
under the crown, and so vacate his 
seat by the provisions of the Act of 
Settlement (1707). The usual 
practice is to apply for the steward- 
ship of the Chiltern Hundreds 
{q.v.) or of the manors of Poynings 
or Northstead, or the eschcator- 
ship of Munster. The seat is there- 
upon declared vacant under the 
Place Act of 1742, and a writ is 
issued for a by-election to be held. 
When an M.P. dies, the Speaker 
issues a writ for a by-election. 
Should the member die within the 
precincts of the house, his body 
cannot be removed without the 
consent of the king’s coroner, as 
the houses of parliament rank as a 
royal palace. See Commons, House 
of ; Lords, House of ; Parliament. 

Memel (Lithuanian, Klaipeda). 
Town and seaport of the Lithu- 
anian S.S.Pii. It stands on the 



Baltic Sea at the 
mouth of the 
Bange, which 
Hows into the 
E. end of the 
Kurischea Haff. 

It is 9 0 m. 
to the N.N.E. of 

K a 1 i n i n g r a d Memel arms 

(Konigsberg), 

and possesses iron foundries, ship- 
building yards, and chemical and 
soap factories. Normally it has a 
transit trade in timber and grain. 
The town w^as founded in 1252 by 
fiiA T'An+nTiir'. find soon be- 


came a trading centre, joining the 
Hanseatic League. In the 17th 
century, after a troubled period, 


papers or books 
not directly con- 
cerned with the 
business under 
discussion. 
Smoking is not 
permitted in the 
house, division ' 
lobbies, or corri- 
dors ; food must , 
not be taken in- 
side ; but there is 
no restriction on 
beverages. No 
member in de- 



bate may mention Memel. The Eathaus in this Baltic town and port 
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it was for some time in the 
possession of Sweden, and in IToT 
and again in 1813 was occupied by 
Russian troops. J before tlie First, 
Great War the tow n, with a strip of 
territory E. of the rivnu% belonged 
to Germany, the hinterland being 
Russian. 

On March 17, 1915, during the 
First Great War, a Russian de- 
tachment occupied Memel after a 
bombardment, hut evacuated it 
soon on the appT’oaeh of superior 
German forces. Intermittent light- 
ing occurred in the neighbourhood 
throughout April. Under the Ver- 
sailles treaty Memel w’as detached 
from Germany to be made anto- 
nomous on the model of Danzig; 
but was annexed by Lithuania 
early in 1923. This annexation 
was recognized by the League of 
Nations, and the Memel statute 
provided for a large measure 
of self-government. There was 
constant friction between the Ger- 
man and the Lithuanian commu- 
nities, and the government granted 
many concessions to the former 
in an attempt to forestall their 
secession. But in 1938 the (Ger- 
mans had a large majority in the. 
diet, and on March 22, 1939, 
Hitler presented Lithuania with 
an ultimatum for the surrender of 
Memel and the adjoining territory, 
which were rcincorporated in Ger- 
many, Lithuania retaining a free 
zone in the port. During the 
Second Great War the Russians 
took Memel by storm Jan. 28, 
1945. It was rcincorporated in 
the Lithuanian S.H.R. 

Memento Mori (Lat. reniemher 
(you have) to die). Name given to 
a ring or article of personal adorn- 
ment fashioned as a reminder of 
the brevity of life and the cer- 
taiiity of death. A device of 
medieval origin, it extended to 
inscriptions and decorations of 
dwelling-houses, and was adapted 
to memorial and mourning rings, 
a death’s head or human skeleton 
of white enamel being attached to 
the ring by a swivel mounting. 
L uther wore a gold finger ring with 
a small death’s head in enamel in- 
seribecl with the words Mori mepe. 
cogita (Think often of death) ; and 
round the setting, 0 Mors, ero mors 
iua (0 death, I will be thy death), 
part of an antiphon. Mary Stuart 
had a similar ring. Shakespeare 
has several references to the 
memento niori, e.g. in Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, v. 2, where Biron 
compares the countenances of 
Holofernes to “ a death’s face in a 
ring,” and in King Henry IV, 
part 1, iii, 3, where Falstaff de- 
clares that he will make as good 



Hans Memlinc 

Supposaf st'lf-porl niit 
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use of Bardolph’s face ‘‘as iminy 
a man doth of a death’s head or a 
memento mori.” 

Memlinc on Mlmlino, Hans 
(r. J430 94). Flemish paint(‘r. 
born at, Mumliug, near Mainz, or 
at Momlym^k, 
near Alktnaar, 
he was apf)reii- 
tieed to a pain- 
ter in Cologne 
or Mainz hcifore 
going to Bruges 
a h o u t 1495. 

He became a 
master painter 
there in 1497, 
and there he 
painted Nico- 
las S p i n e 11 i 
(Royal Museum, Antwor])) and Gu^ 
Donne triptych ((Ihatsworth). In 
1479 lie painted The Adoration of 
the Kings in S. John’s Hosiiital, 
Bruges, and in 1480 the larg(‘ 
Christ tlio Light of the; World 
(Munich). Tlie altar-piece, 8, 
Christ oplier ( Bruges Museum), was 
painted in 1484. In 1489 ho com- 
pleted the famous shrine of N. 
Ursula at Bruges. His altar- piecic 
ill Liibeck cathedral was linisluvl 
1491. He. died at Bruges, Aug. 1 1, 
1494. Ree Bruges ; Flemish Nchool 
of Painting. 

Memmingen. Germantown, in 
Bavaria. It is about half-way (37 
in.) betiveen Ulm and Lake Goti- 

stanee. A IVc^o 
city from 12S() 
until 1802, wlu'n 
it fell to Bavaria, 
it lias imprc'Hsive 
architectural rt'- 
inains of a grcMit- 
erfiast : the Goth- 
ic (duireh of N. 
Martin (14t]i- 
15th cent.), cliureh of the Knights of 
the Cross (1480), town hall ( 1589), 
and guild houses. There are t.extile 
and brewing industries. I n 1 945 the 
town was placed in the Americ'aii 
zone of Germany. Pop. 14,849. 

Memnon. In Greek mythology, 
son of Tithonus and Eos (Dawn). 
He came to help the Trojans 
against the Greeks in the last 
period of the war. Antilochus, son 
of Nestor, fell before him, but ho 
was in turn killed by Achilles. 
When they met in the fatal battle, 
Zeus weighed the fates of the two 
heroes in the scales, and that of 
Memnon sank. According to 
tradition Memnon came from 
Ethiopia, and it was doubtless due 
to this tradition that the colossal 
statues near Thebes, one of which 
was said to produce a musical note 
at sunrise, were attributed to him, 
though they really represented 



Memmingen arm 


Ameuholep 111, belbre whose 
funerary tcm})lc they once stood. 
iSae Colossus illus. 

Memoirs. Idtera,i'y coinposi- 
lion occupying a, place', midway 
hc'twecn tlu^ diary and autobio- 
gra,pliy. Relying I’argc'Iy upon the 
former for suhstantiatitm of facts 
and dates, it dilh'rs in having 
greaU'r literary linish ; it dilTers 
from autobiography in its inten- 
tion of being less a eonseioiis self- 
])ortrait than a sc'ries of sketches of 
jH'rsons and ev('nt,s with which the 
narrator has \)wn assoc'iated. 

As a Hpeeilic, form of literature 
memoirs made their lirst appear- 
ance^ in Fraiuu', the genius of whose 
pc'ople (inds in it particularly 
i>api)y expr(',ssion. Memoirs, says 
l)('mog(‘ot, are the doweu', history 
th(‘ ri|)(' fruit, ol‘ a people, and he. 
points to ilu' hud. t,hat the whole 
Kith ee'ut'Ury j)r()du(a'd hut one 
liistoJ'iau in Fran(i(\ while in the 
se'eond half of it alone no fewer 
tlniii 29 wuitt'rs h'l’t ■i)ennanent 
nu'inoirs of th(‘. evemts of whicli 
tlu\y W('r(' eonteniporarie's and part. 
One of the (‘arli(\st of tlu'se was 
Ma,rgU('rij (’! de Valois. Other not- 
al)le minu's Ineludt^ Madame de 
Sevigne, SalnlrSimon, Madame de 
iStael, and Madame de (Jenlis. 

No such list of nu'moirs can be 
sbown by the liteuviture of any 
other jx'oplo, howenaa’ rich in auto- 
l)iograi)lu(‘H, diaru^s, or reminis- 
cences, set down in their old age by 
eidtivat(‘,d nuui and women of the 
world. Italy's suprenui e.xampk' is 
Casanova. ( hu'rnany has no classics 
in this nu'diutn. Greville, and per- 
haps Lucy Hutchinson, and the 
Glu'valit'r de tlolinstone praetically 
e.xhaust tlu^ list of names tluit 
Fngland can produce, forthe mem- 
oii's of the count de Graminont, 
though writ ten by Anthony Hamil- 
ton, aa-t' a.H hjreign as his brother- 
in-law wdio is tlu'ir shameless liero, 
and of ih(‘ so-ealled nu'inoirvs that 
hav(‘ai)p('ar('d situietlu' lastdec'.ade 
of tlu^ lt)th (amtiiry, few have 
the (piality of jn'mianc'iuH'. Nee 
Autol)iography ; Literature. 

Memorial Day. An American 
public holiday. It was lirst ob- 
served in 1899 to do honour to the 
nuunory of Northern soldiers and 
sailors wdio fell in the (Hvil War, 
and has been lu'ld annually ever 
since on May 30 in the Htat(‘H that 
fought on the Union sidc^ It now 
commemorates also those wdio lost 
their lives in the iSf)anish-American 
War and the tw'O Grc'at Wars. As 
part of th(‘, original eek'bration 
consisted in placing (lowers on 
graves, the atmiversary is popu- 
larly known also as Decoration 
Day. Soutluu'n slab's obscu've a 
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Confederate Memorial Day, hut 
not on a unifonn date. 

Memorial Hall. Head(iuarters 
of the Coiigregatioaal Union of 
England and AVales. It is situated 
on the E. side of Earringdon Street, 
London, near Luclgate Cirens, on 
the site of the Old Fleet Prison in 
whieh were eontined two noted 
divines, Henry Barrows and John 
(ireenwood, for their “ persistent 
Noneonforinity.” Its erection, 
completed in 1874, was one of the 
objects of the bieciitcnary eom- 
memoratioii of 1S()2 ‘'to com- 
memorate the fidelity to conscience 
shown by the ejected ministers of 
1662, and to provide accommoda- 
tion for the Congregational library 
and denominational societies.” 
\'arious religious agencies have 
olhees in the building, which is also 
file head(|uarters of the National 
Free Cduircli Council. 

Memories and Portraits. VoL 
of essays by R. L. Btevonson, pub- 
lished in 1887. The essays, all 
but three of which first appeared 
in magazines, are largely auto- 
biographical. They include some 
college and other memories of the 
author’s early life and vivid 
studies of his father and grand- 
father. Among them are Talk and 
Talkers, and ACossip on Romance. 

Memory (Lat. wenioria). The 
retention in the mind of experi- 
ences, ideas, and images which 
liave once been conscious, and 
their automatic or voluntary recall. 
Physiologically memory is con- 
nected with lirain tissue, for des- 
truetion of specdlic areas of this 
tissue produces amnesia. Delinite 
processes in the nerve fibres of the 
lirain accompany the exercise of 
memory, but their nature is not 
vet known. 

If two things or events arc 
closely connected in exfiericjncc 
{e.g. the scent and the sha])e of a 
rose), repetition of experience of 
one tends to recall the other. 
When events follow one another in 
time {e.g, gong — meal) the first 
will generally recall the second 
nu)re readily than the second will 
j’eeall the first. Psychological in- 
vestigation has demonstrated that 
110 experience important to the 
individual passes completely from 
the mind, whether or not it received 
much attention at the time, though 
most or all of it will pass sooner or 
later beyond the power of volun- 
tary recall. This j>henomenon was 
first noticed earlv iu thc^ 18th 
century when an illiterate German 
servant girl in delirium was heard 
to rave in Latin, Gret'k, and 
Hebrew. Doctors were able to 
trace tlie sentences she spoke to 



Memorial Hall. Headquarters, in 

Farringdon Street, London, o£ the 

Congregational TJnion of England 
and Wales 

liooks used by a learned rabbi 
whose servant she had been, and 
who had been accustomed to read 
aloud to himself in the course of 
his studies. Such unconscious 
retention is now recognized as 
general, for the buried material can 
be brought back by hypnosis and 
in the course of psycho-analysis. 
In normal life, forgotten occur- 
rences are often enough recalled by 
some external stimulus such as a 
scent or a tunc. 

Factors which assist experience 
to remain within the power of 
voluntary recall are subjective 
importance (one’s name and ad- 
dress), constant repetition (com- 
mon word.s), and attention. Many 
memories, therefore, are hardly 
thought of as such, for they rise to 
tlie mind as soon as they are 
needed without apparent effort. 
This is true also of muscular 
memory ” {e.g. |)laying an instru- 
ment) whieh makes it possible for 
complicated jwoeesses to be re- 
))eatc(l without conscious thought. 
Although close attention given 
to a happening is one of the things 
which make it easy to remember, 
it is not a decisive factor {e.g. 
a lesson over which great pains 
have been taken may not be re- 
membered). Nor is repetition 
decisive, for a single event like 
a bomb explosion may be re- 
membered in every detail, whereas 
a succession of such events tend 
to become confused with one 
another, and only their common 
feat ures will nunain in mind. 

Forgediting is of three kinds — 
a gradual fading out, and losses of 
memory due to suppression or to 
repression. In repression thoughts, 
etc*,, can he driven deliberately 
from the conscious mind until it 


has formed the habit of not attend- 
ing to them {e.g. thoughts of 
cricket during work), or they may 
disappear automatically and in- 
stantaneously, as when a loss of 
memory follows a violent shock . 
the cause of the mind's behaviour 
is the undesirable or painful 
character of what is blotted from 
consciousness. Since both sup- 
pression and repression use up 
energy and entail some mental 
contlict, they may produce a gen- 
eral weakening of retentive power. 

The wide differences between the 
kinds of events that different 
human beings find it easy to re- 
member are partly accounted for 
by this tendency to forget what 
causes anxiety or guilt. Another 
cause of such discrepancies is the 
direction taken by sublimation 
{q.v.) in the individual. Where a 
strong primitive impulse has fouml 
satisfaction through some parti- 
cular channel {e.g. combativeiiess 
in games, sex in art or mountain- 
climbing) everything appertaining 
to the substitute gratification will 
be relatively easy to remembei*, 
though memory in regard to the 
original impulse may be poor. 

Investigation of memory train- 
ing has shown that (a) working 
the memory in one field (say Latin 
grammar) does not improve its 
pierformance in another ; {h) iu 

learning by heart the matter to be 
retained should be memorised as a 
whole, or in as large sections as 
possible, rather than piecemeal. 

The false memories known as 
“ Dcja Vu ” — the impression that 
one has seen before something 
which in fact is new to one, or 
been iu a place where one i.s in 
truth a stranger — arc probably 
due to the fact that the sight, the 
place, would normally recall a 
previous experience of a very 
similar kind, but some disagree- 
able aspect of the first occurrence 
makes it imx^ossiblc to remember it 
as it was, and all that penetrates to 
consciousness is the general feel- 
ing, “ I have seen this — have been 
here — before.” Consult Rsyeho- 
Pathology of Everyday Life, S. 
Freud, new cd., 1914 ; Psychology 
of Study, G. A. Mace, 1932. 

Memory Training. The art of 
cultivating a good memory. The 
possibility of training the memory 
has been studied iu successive ages 
from the days of Simonides of 
(\‘Os onwards, Roger Bacon, Gior- 
dano Bruno, and Leibniz ])eing 
among the philosophers who de- 
voted much attention to the sub- 
ject. Recent revival of interest in 
the matter has produced a number 
of rival systems. Distinction must 
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Memphis, Egypt, Colossal statue o£ Rameses 11 found recumbent amid the ruins 
(shown above) of the ancient capital of Egypt, and later re-erected at Cairo. 
The old Egyptian name of Memphis was Mennofer ; the modern name of the 

site is El Badrashein 


In IS):n Hoods caused 
a sudden indiix oC (50, 000 refugees 
info the city. Pop. (1050) 304,012. 


be made between systems which 
aim at improving memory by what 
may be called rational means and 
systems worked by mnemonics. 

There are generally said to bo 
three kinds of memorising — mech- 
anical or sensational, depending 
on the grouping of ideas in a cer- 
tain order by repetition of the 
words representing them ; artificial, 
the deliberate association of certain 
ideas with certain words or sym- 
bols, i.e. by the use of ordinary 
mnemonics ; logical, by the as- 
sociation of the idea with others 
with which it is logically con- 
nected by a thorough grasp of the 
idea and its implications. The 
last, being associated with a sound 
general education, is the best form 
of memory training, though it may 
not yield phenomenal results. 

Memphis. Ancient capital of 
Lower Egypt. Situated on the 
left bank of the Nile, 20 m. S. of 
Cairo, it was traditionally founded 
by Mena, the first pharaoh. The 
Greek form of the Egyptian Men- 
nofer (beauty is established), 
denoting originally Pepi I’s pyra- 
mid, the name appears in Hebrew 
as Moph (Hosea) and Noph 
(Isaiah). The city was originally 
called white walls. Under the 
kings of various dynasties it was 
embellished with temples and 
palaces, and, in spite of foreign 
invasions and other vicissitudes, 
it remained an important place, 
the chief garrison city of the 
country, and at times the royal 
residence, untt) the rise of Alex- 
andria. The Romans expressed 


admiration for its boautiful build- 
ings, which included a temple to 
Ptah, the god of the city, and a 
number built by RamcHOH 11. 
Petrie excavated the Ptah temple, 
Apries's palace, XXVIth dynasty, 
and many workshops and dweil- 
ings, during 1909-13. In the 
nearby acropolis of Sakkara (q.v.), 
the nobles of Memphis were buried. 
The ruins of Memphis served as a 
stone quarry for Cairo (where a 
colossus of Ramesos TI found re- 
cumbent here was rc-erociod), and 
its scant remains are unimprossivo. 

Memphis. City and port of 
entry of the U.W.A. The largest 
and the chief commercial city of 
Tennessee, and co. seat of Shelby 
CO., it stands on a high bluff on the 
Mississippi, in the S.W. angle of 
the state. The city commands a 
wide area annually flooded ; hence 
its name, since the Egyptian city 
is similarly situated on the Nile, 
The U.S. army engineers’ Hood 
control is directed from Memphis. 

More than one-third of the in- 
habitants are Negro, The rlys. 
and two steamboat lines servo tlio 
city ; it is one of the world’s 
greatest cotton ports and has a 
large export trade in cotton oil 
cake, used as cattle food. The 
annual trade of the port is 
$250,000,000. 

Memphis occupies the site of a 
fort built in 17.39. The town was 
founded in 1819, incorporated 
1826, and became a city in 1849. 
It was the centre of an epidemic 
of yellow fever in 1878, when 
25,000 people fled the city in a 


Memphremagog. Lake of 
N. America, most eyf it in Quebec, 
(Canada, part of it in Vermont, 
U.S. A. It measures 30 m. by 4 m. 
The S. is a noted t(yurist resort. 
It (Ira, ins into the river Mt. Francis 
at Slun-brooke. 

Mena. Aec'ording to later 
tradition, the first pharaoh of 
united Egypt, and founder of the 
amuont cuty of Memphis. The 
Menes of Herodotus, lie has been 
equated by some with Na,rmcr ancl 
with Aha,, two early kings who 
may have united Upper and 
Jjower Egypl^ A royal name Mon 
has been ibund on objects of first 
dynasty date. 

Menaechmi. Name of a comedy 
by Plautus, fi'lie plot turns upon 
the exl,raof(l inary resom bianco of 
twin, brothers, sons of a merchant 
of Syracuse. ILwing bcHui sopar- 
at-o(l I'roni childboocl, after many 
ycsars they nunh) at Epidanmua, 
when^ one of tluan has settled, 
and wluM’O the oiber has landed 
during his search Ibr bis long-lost 
brother. Each is mistaken for the 
other by the inhabitants and by 
tlie Epidamruhm’s rela-tives, which 
gives rise t(» a, musing incidents. 
The Comedy of Errors by Shake- 
speare is based ufion this play. 

Menagerie. Collection of wild 
animals kepi in cajitivity for study 
or exhibition. Wuch collections 
were made from very early times, 
when monareJis brought back 
specimens of iJio larger fauna of 
distant lands they had conquered, 
to bo used in displays and combats 
in the arena. Later monarchs 
often maintained private collec- 
tions, one of the best knowm being 
that kept in the Tower of London 
until early in the 19th century. 
The admittance of the public to 
see such collections loci to the 
establishtnent of zoological gar- 
dens, e.(f. in London and Paris. 

Another dovolopmont was in the 
travelling shows popular in the last 
half of the 19th century. Private 
menageries have been kept by 
many wealthy zoologists, e,g. the 
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Menaggio, Italy. Tourist resort on the W. shore ol 

Lake Como 


Menaggio, Italy. Tourist resort on the W. shore ol Conway training 

Lake Como gjijp for officers of 

11th duke of Bedford, at Woburn the Merchant Navy. Menai Bridge, 
Abbey, and the 2nd Lord Botha- N.E. of the suspension bridge, is an 
child, at Tring, Herts. See. 2oo- urban dist. in Anglesey, 
logical Gardens. Menam. River of Siana. It 

Menaggio. Village and tourist rises near the N. frontier and flows 
resort of Italy, in Como prov., almost due S. by a tortuous 
Lombardy. On the W. shore of course of some 900 m. to the head 
Lake Como, at the mouth of the of the Gulf of Siam. Its chief 
Senagra river, it is 16 m. N.N.E. of tributary, the Meping, drains the 
Como, and is the starting place of N.W. of Siam. Of its deltaic 
the light rly. to Porlczza, 8 in. channels, the Taching is the chief 
distant, on Lalie Lugano. Pop. and westernmost. Bangkok, the 
( 1951 ) 3,175. Siamese capital, is 25 m. upstream, 

Menahem, Tribute of. Tribute and can be reached by vessels which 
of 1,000 silver talents — 3,000,000 are able to cross the bar at the 
shekels — paid by Mcnahom, king river mouth. The river is a great 
of Israel, to the Assyrian king national highway. 

Pul (2 Kings 15). The cuneiform Menander (342-291 B.c.). Athe- 
annala of this monarch, now g(^n- nian comic poet, chief representa- 
erally identified witli Tiglath- tive of the New Comedy. A native 
Pileser HI, for 738 B.o. record of Athens, belonging to a wealthy 
“ the tribute of Rezin of Damascus, family, he was intimate with the 
Menahem of Samaria, Hiram of philoaopliers Theophrastus and 
Tyre ” and others. An important Epicurus, and learnt the art of 
synchronism between Assyrian and play-writing from his uncle Alexis. 
Hebrew chronology was thereby Ho is said to have written 105 
established. ' comedies, and to have gained the 

Menai Strait. Channel between prize eight times. Until the 20th 
Carnarvonshire and Anglesey, cent, only fragments of his works 


Wales, 14 m. long and from one 
furlong to 2 m. in breadth. It is 
crossed by two bridges. The Menai 
suspension bridge, which carries the 


were known, but papyrus finds in 
Egypt brought to light more than 
1,000 lines from four plays; and 
the MS. of a complete play, 


turnpike road, was constructed by Hyskolos, was found^ in 
Telford and opened in 1826 ; it is among papyri in the library of a 
1,710 ft. in length and 100 ft. above Gmeva collector. Until the 
high water mark. The Britannia Middle Ages, Menander enjoyed a 
tubular bridge was erected by high reputation ; thereafter he 
Stephenson and Fairbaim and was less admired. He revelled 
opened in 1850 ; it is 1,841 ft. long in moral maxims. Terence called 



Menai Strait, showing, left, the suspension bridge, and, right, the Britannia 
tubular bridge, which cross the channel 


by Caesar the “ half Menander,” 

, -a 

adapted four comedies from the 
earlier poet. 

Menander’s Mirror was the gen- 
eral title of a series of essays con- 
tributed weekly by Charles Morgan 
to The Times Literary Supplement 
from Oct. 31, 1942. They were 
reprinted in a hook. Reflections in 
a Mirror, 1944. See Comedy. 

Mencius (Latinised form of 
Meng-tse). Chinese moral pliiloso- 
pher (c. 372-289 b.c.), belonging to 
the school of Confucius. Bom in 
Shantung, he travelled from court 
to court in search of a prince who 
would carry out his political prin- 
ciples. He held the people to he the 
most important part of a state and 
superior to their rulers, as to whom 
he expresses himself freely in the 
treatise which bears his name. He 
believed in the original goodness of 
human nature. As economist and 
social reformer, he was in advance 
of his age. See Confucianism. 

Mencken, Henry Louis (1880- 
1956). American critic. Born at 
Baltimore, Sept. 12, 1880, he was 
educated at 
its polytech- 
nic and be- 
came a re- 
porter. By 
1908 he was 
literary critic | 
for the maga- ^ 
zine Smart 
Set, of which 
he was joi^ 
editor, 1914- 

23. With G. J. Nathan he founded 
the American Mercury in 1924, be- 
ing sole editor 1925-33. Fearless 
in criticism, Mencken took gener- 
ally a satirical line and belaboured 
the academic and moronic ” ele- 
ment in the literary world. His 
hooks include In Defence of 
Women, 1917 ; The American 
Language, 1918 (supplements 1945, 
1947) ; Prejudices, 6 series, li) 19-27 ; 
and the autobiographical Happy 
Days, 1939 ; Newspaper Days, 
1941; Heathen Days, 1943. He 
died at Baltimore, after a long 
illness, Jan. 28, 1956. 

Mende. Town of France, capital 
of the dept, of Lozere. It is 75 m. 
N.W. of Avignon, on the Lot, at the 
foot of the Causse de Mende, which 
rises above it for 1,000 ft. The 
14th-century cathedral was rebuilt 
in the 1 7th, The nearby hermitage 
of S. Privat is a place of pilgrimage. 
Pop. (1954) 7,752. 

Mende. Name of a Negro 
nation, also spelled Mendi {q.v.). 

Mendel, Gregor Johann (1822 
-84). Austrian scientist. Born near 
Odrau in Austrian Silesia, he be- 
came a priest and an inmate 
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Gregor Mendel, 
Austrian scientist 


of an Angiistiiiian monastery at 
Brunii, 1843. There as nioak, and 

from 1860 as 
abbot, he 
passed his life, 
while for about 
1 i) year s h e 
taught natural 
history in the 
school at 
Brunn. He car- 
ried out experi- 
ments in the 
monastery gar- 
den from which developed Mendefs 
laws of heredity. He published his 
theory in 1866. It lacked recog- 
nition until rediscovered 1900, 
and Mendel died a disappointed 
man, Jan. 6, 1884. See Mendelism. 

Mendeleev, Dmitri Ivano- 
viTCH (1834-1907), Russian chem- 
ist. He was born Feb. 7, 1834, at 
Tobolsk, being 
educated there 
and at S t. 

Petersburg 
university. In 
1863 he was 
appointed pro- 
fessor of chem- 
istry at the 
technological 
institute, St. 

Petersburg 
and in 1866 occuiDied the chair of 
chemistry at the university. There 
he wrote his Principles of Chem- 
istry, and during this time the 
periodic law, with which his name 
is associated, occurred to him. He 
embodied the results of a com- 
parison of the atomic weights and 
general properties of the elements, 
which he undertook with a view of 


Dmitri Mendeleev, 
Russian chemist 



Mende, France. Tower of the ancient 
citadel, now used as belfry. See p. 5637. 


proving his theory of periodicity, 
in a paper read in 1869 before the 
Russian Chemical Socuety. 

In drawing up the table of the 
elements aeiiording to his periodic 
conception be left gaps which he 
predicted would he hlh‘(l by ('!('- 
ment.s at that time undiseovmrd. 
Most of ilicse have siui*e lieen 
discovered, and the experimental 
proof of the existence of uni- 
versal ether — a corpuseular sub- 
stance with an atomic, weight of 
0*006,000,000,063 — wdiieh he pos- 
tulated, may yet be forthcoming, 
Mendeleev died Fel). 2, 1907. 

Mendelism. Name given to a 
set of natural laws controlling the 
transmission of characters, due to 
genes in the chromosomes, from one 
generation of organisms to another, 
it derives its name from (Iregor 
Mendel (r.-s'.) who, by paying Jit- 
tention to sim]>le “■ unit ” idiar- 
actei's show'ed that some (diaraeti'fs 
of related organisms are e.onirasl,- 
able in pairs, and tliat among the 
second generation of progeny from 
a cross between parents diflering 
in such characters there are to be 
found members resembling (‘a<di 
parent; and deduced that this 
segregation of charaeters is ex- 
plicable only by assuming that a 
gamete can carry the factor (gime) 
for one only out of each pair. 

Later researches on similar lines 
have shown that the dominance, 
which Mendel found one chara(4(‘.r 
to exhibit to the exclusion of the 
other when they were both in- 
herited, does not invariably occur. 
Mendel crossed a pure bred plant 
which under normal conditions of 
self pollination would yiroducci 
round seeds with another whiidi 
similarly would form wrinkh^l 
seeds. The seeds resulting from 
this monohybrid (one fac-toi') cross 
were all round and when the [)lants 
into which they grew were allow'cd 
to pollinate themselves tliey 
formed seeds in the proixirtioris 
of three round to every one 
wrinkled, as shown in the table : 


starch grains wdiich dry out slowly 
so that shrinkage, is unirorin. On 
tlui other hand in wa’inkled seeds 
hnv starch grains an^ formed and 
much sugar left so that drying is 
rapid and shrinkage uneven. Rmls 
iVHulting directly from the ciuss 
have a starch (xmlcnt less than one 
panmt and gri'atm' t.lian the other, 
as have tavo oui, of (‘vua-y four of 
their olTspring by selling. 'All these 
lietero/.ygotes, despite tin* fnct 
that t.luii* s1.a,rcb contmit is sulh- 
eient to mak(‘ them round, are 
intermediates in the real character 
of starch content. Another cx- 
ani])lc: of incomplete dominanct' is 
Siam in tht‘ cross licdw'een red and 
wdiite varietiiss of M h'abiUs jiihpu, 
wdneli results in an Fl (first filial 
gmieraiion) with |)ink llow'ers. 
Thus both allelic genes may take 
idTee.t in tlu^ ludjcrozygote, though 
to a (l<gre(‘ whieli varies in various 
iustam^es from that of eom])lete 
(lominaiiee as in Mmidel’s tall peas 
to <‘(|uality as in Mirabilis. 

Tlu^ im])Iieation in Mendel's 
work tha,t (duvraebu's of related 
organ isms are [)a,irabk‘ alternatives 
has also turned oui to be too 
narrow. Nimuu’ous (uises are 
known among both plants and 
animals in \vhi(di is a series of 
alternatives any one of whii'h may 
Hiu've as the alhdomorpli of anotlnu*. 
A frecnHuitly (dtixl luxaanple of this 
multiple allelomorphism is shown 
by maize. Here redness may ap- 
pear in any one or mon*. of busks, 
silks, pericarp, and <a)b, giving 
sixteen’ possible colour patterns. 
Any two colour patterns are 
allelie., and e.roSHes Ibllowixl by 
inbreiMling (d:’ the FI hylirids result 
in segngmtion of parmital patterns 
in a typical inonobybrid maimer. 

Fven Menders c.oneepiion of the 
unity of e.harae.ti'rs may prove 
mishuiding unh^ss it is realized 
that, as in tlu^ round and wrinkled 
])ea,H, the readily obsinwablo fea- 
ture Is not lUSHiHsarily an intrinsic 
eliara(‘,ter of the organism. With- 
out this knowledgi*. it might rea- 


klaut i Plant, 2 

y \ / \ 

Flowers selfed Klo\V('r X IMowin* KIowiS’S st'IlVd 


4^ 

Round seeds Round seeds Wrinklisl hcimIh 

(Much starelO (ruternuMliate amount ol' .starch) (IJtt le stureli) 

FI II y laid idants 


Flowers Helhul 


Round seeds Round sis'ds Round^ simmIs Wrinkled hixmIs 

(Miieh .stareli) (lutermediab' amount of stareli) (l/iUle .st.andi) 

It has since been discovered that .sonalily b(^ expi'cbul that a cross 
roundness of the seed is due to the Ixd-ween any two strains of white 
conversion,^ as the seed ripmis, of llowerial swetd jieas would yield 
most of its sugar into many white tiuwered olTspring. Actually 
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when two particular strains of such 
peas are crossed the Kl have 
coloured Howcrs. This is because 
colour results from two internal 
conditions engendered by two 
dominant genes, say 0 and F. One 
white parent has the cajiacity due 
to C for forming a substance 
which becomes coloured when in 
contact with another substance 
formed by the second parent 
because its nuclei contain F. 
There is not one pair of characters, 
colour and white, but two, pro- 
ductions of two substances with 
alleles of non-production corres- 
ponding to recessive genes 0 {viul F, 

The readily obvious character is 
often considered as due to the in- 
teraction of genes. t>ee the table : 

The twt) whit(' Howc-red iinronts C 

Their Rametes whi(di imiic 
The bT coloured plant . . 

The four kinds of samete fornu'd 

hythcFL 

Within the reciauRle tlu' sixteen ( 
kinds of idaut in F:2 n^sultiiiR in ( 
equal numbers from chance mat- ( 
iiiR of FI gainctes. ( 

01 these 9 contain 0 and P and lumei' will fo 
not P and heiuai form oiu'. only of the suhstaiu 
and not 0 and form the. other suhsl.ance onl 
and forms iK'ither substance : 7 plants out of 


Munich. He won international 
reputation by designing such build- 
ings as the Einstein observatory 
tower at Potsdam, and the Colum- 
bus House in Berlin. Leaving 
Germany in 1933 to reside in 
London, he built the Hebrew Uni- 
versity in Jerusalem, a government 
hospital in Haifa, and the De La 
Warr pavilion in Bexhill. Member 
of the Berlin academy of arts be- 
fore severing his connexion with 
Germany,he was elected F.R.LB.A. 
while in the U.K. Later he went 
to the U.S.A,, taking U.S. citizen- 
ship in 1946. He died in San 
Francisco, Sept. 15, 1953. 

Mendelssohn, Moses (1729- 
S6). Jewish philosopher. Born at 
l)('ssau, Germany, Sept. 6, 1729, 


'Pl> 

’p 

Fl) 

('P 

it 

FpeP 

Fp 

cP 

cp 

C'CPP 

.’('P 

elH'P 

(’l)FP 

ejiCiP 

CP 

IV P 

ePeP 

t'lX'P 

epeP 

cP 


cPCT) 

CiiC'p 

eiiCj) 

C'p 

P('i) 

(dVp 

tlpep 

epep 

cp 


I'm (Coloured flowers ; !i contain C and 
a's necessary for colour ; 3 contain P 
y ; and 1 contuiiia neither ( 1 nor P 
10 consequently have white flowers. 


In one other way did Mciiclcl 
fall short of the truth. The char- 
acters ho selected in peas for his 
experiments behaved in breeding 
independently of one another and 
he dreiv the conclusion that all 
characters would do so. The pre- 
sent state of knowdedge is that 
characters are generally trans- 
mitted in groups (linked) cor- 
responding to the chromosomes in 
which their genes occur. Two 
kinds of deviation from this rule 
are well known. Keciprocal ex- 
change of members of allelic 
groups (recombination) occurs in 
certain instances in a definite pro- 
portion of individuals of each 
generation. This is due to forma- 
tion of chiaamata between chrom- 
atids during mciosis. Members of 
one group may become transferred 
without reciprocation to another 
group in a fortuitous manner. This 
is in some cases clue to the trans- 
location of a part of one chromo- 
some to another during aberrant 
nuclear division. 

Comyns J. A. Berkeley 

Mendel Pass (Ital. La Men- 
dola). Mountain route in Trento 
prov., Italy, It is on the road from 
Caldaro (Kaltern) to Fondo, alt. 
4,460 ft. A cable rly. ascends from 
St. Anton to La Mendola (Mendel) 
which is an excursion centre, 

Mendelsohn, Erio (1887-1953). 
German-born U.S. architect. Born 
at Allenstcin, E. Pnissia, Mareli 21, 
1S87, he studied there and a* 


lie was at first in straitened cir- 
cumstanci's, but a rich silk mer- 
chant in Berlin, to who.sc children 
he was tutor, 
left him the 
business. He 
was a friend 
and collabora- 
tor of Lessing, 
whose Nathan 
the Wise per- 
petuates h i s 
memory. His 
works are cs- Moses Mendelssohn, 
pe daily de- ^®wish philosopher 

voted to the promotion of religious 
enlightenment. Although a jealous 
defender of his own religion he ad- 
vocated entire freedom of thought. 
Mendelssohn contributed greatly 
to the intellectual enlightenment 
of the Jews of Germany, and to 
their social and political emancipa- 
tion. He died Jan. 4, 1786. His 
grandson was the composer Felix 
Mcndclssohn-Bartholdy (i;.?'. ). 

M e n d els s o h n - Bariholdy , 
(Jakob Ltjdwig) Felix (1809- 
47). German composer. Son of a 
wealthy Jewish banker, he was 
born in Hamburg, Feb. 3, 1809, 
and early showed exceptional musi- 
cal talent. He studied composition 
with Zelter, whose friend Goethe 
he met at Weimar. At nine he ap- 
peared at a public chamber con- 
cept, and comxdeted his first sym- 
phony in 1824- Two years later he 
wrote the overture to A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream (comphding 




the incidental music in 1842) ; this 
masterpiece established his reputa- 
tion for genius. Now began lifeloni 

friendship with 
the pianist 
Mosolicles, and 
in 1825 his 
father took him 
to Pans, where 
he met Ros- 
sini and Meyer- 
beer, the musi- 
cal giants of 
the day. 

Mendelssohn 
conducted 
Bach’s _ neglected S. Matthew 
Passion in 1828, and initiated the 


Felix Mendelssohu- 
Bartholdy, 
German composer 


revival of interest in that composer 
by forming the Bach Gcsellscliaft . In 
1829 he paid the first of many visits 
to England and Scotland, where he 
derived inspiration for his Scottish 
symphony and Hebrides overture. 
The Italian symphony was finished 
in 1833, and from that year he 
occupied positions as conductor 
and musical director atBiissclclorf, 
Leipzig, and Berlin, varied by 
visits to London. After a short resi- 
dence in F'rankfort he returned to 
Leipzig, directing concerts, teach- 
ing, and at the same time w^orking 
at his oratorio Elijah, the first per- 
formance of which he conducted in 
Birmingham, Aug. 26, 1846. After 
having visited England on no less 
than ten occasions, he died at 
Leipzig, Nov. 4, 1847. 

Mendelssohn's position in musi- 
cal history has been subject to 
fluctuation. Early popularity led 
on to rapturous acclaim, and he 
was lionised both socially and mus- 
ically. Now it is conceded that 
together with a gift for delicious 
melody and flaAvlcss craftsmanship 
he had a certain superficiality of 
ajiproach which caused his music to 
lapse into the sentimental. His most 
played works besides those men- 
tioned include the overture Buy 
Bias ; the great violin concerto, 
string octet, two austere piano 
trios ; and 48 songs without words 
for the piano, in which category 
come also characteristic capriccios 
and fantasies. Mendelssohn’s some 
80 songs introduced lieder into 
England ; their day has waned, 
but they educated public taste and 
prepared the ground for Schu- 
mann and Brahms. Eli j ah remains 
a standard work, almost rivalling 
Handel’s Messiah in popularity . 

Bibliography. Lives, W. Lam- 
padius, 1848; J. Benedict, 1850; 
F. Hiller, 1874; S. Stratton, 1901 ; 
W. Dahms, 1919. Letters, ed. by 
his brother and eldest son, 1 861-6.3 ; 
by G. Selden-Goth, 1947; M. and 
Hi.s Friends in Kimsington, ed. R. P*. 
Got(di, 19.34. 
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Menderey Mendbres, or Men- 
der. River of Asia Elinor. It flows 
into the Aegean, SAV. of Aidin, 
after a course of about 2-1-0 m. 
Anciently it was called the Maean- 
der, and divided Lydia and Caria. 
li^o wflnding is it that the word 
raeander has become a synonym 
for a circuitous, twisting way of 
any kind 

Mendes. Greciscd name of an 
ancient city near Tmai el-Arndid, 
S.E. of Mansura, Lower Egypt. 
Tt was the cradle of the XXTXth 
d;^ma«ty. In the Iliid dynasty it 
was already the seat of worship of 
the sacred ram, usually repre- 
sented with branching horns sur- 
mounted by a uraeus or symbolic 
serpent. The cult, suppressed by 
the Persian invaders, was revived 
by Ptolemy IT Philadclphus, 309- 
24(5 B.c. Some stone tombs in which 
the rams were interred are extant. 

Mendes, Oattjlle Abraham 
(1841-1909). French poet, novelist, 
and playwright. Of Jewish origin, 

he was born 
at Bordeaux 
on May 22, 
18 41, and 
founded the 
Revue Fantai- 
siste in 1859, 
an early ral ly- 
ing-point of the 
Parnassian 

Catulle Mendes, movement, of 
French poet 

w'as a member. Among his early 
books of poems were Philomela, 
1863, and (Ddelette Guerriere, 1870. 
He published numerous novels and 
volumes of short stories, for the 
most part sensuous and licentious 
in character, but well constructed 
and brilliantly written. He also 
wrote plays and operettes, as La 
Part du Roi, 1872 ; Le Capitaine 
Fracasse, 1878 (after Gautier) ; and 
La Reine Fiamette, 1898, From 
1893 dramatic critic of Le Journal, 
he was accidentally killed in a 
tunnel on the Paris-St. Germain 
rly., Feb. 8, 1909. 

Mendi or Mbnde. Negro nation 
in Sierra Leone, W. Africa, num- 
bering c. 600,000. There are over 
60 chiefdoms, each governed by an 
elected paramount chief who is 
assisted by an advisory council. 
Descent and inheritance are in the 
main patrilineal. Control of be- 
haviour is through secret societies, 
of w'hich the Poro is the oldest : 
membership of the Poro is com- 
pulsory for men, and initiation at 
the age of puberty formerly took 
several years during which in- 
st ruction in law, crafts, discipline, 
eti:., was imparted. The Sande or 
Bandu is the corresponding associa- 
tion for women. Rice is the staple 
food, white supplementary crops 


are cassava, yams, and guinea 
corn : they also grow^ as cash 
crops palm kernels, coffee, and 
cocoa. In 1898 a massacre of 
Europeans, the immediate cause 
of which lay in the arrest of chiefs 
who had refused to pay lioiisetax, 
led to a punitive expedition. 

Mendicancy (Lat. mendicare, to 
beg). Condition or profession of 
begging. Specifically, the iicrm is 
applied to the rule of coriaiii reli- 
gious devotees and monastic orders 
whereby they are forbidden to ac- 
quire any property, but arc re- 
quired to subsist on the charity of 
the faithful. The difficulties at- 
tending the continued practice of 
such counsel of perfection, and the 
defects inherent in the system as a 
rule of communal life, may be 
traced in the history of all the 
mendicant orders that wer(3 insti- 
tuted in Europe from the 13 th cen- 
tury onwards. See Monastieism. 

Mendicant Friars (Lat. mmdi- 
begging). Religious orders 
which depend entirely on ilio alms 
of the faithful for their support. 
While no individual monk or nnn 
can hold or use property for per- 
sonal profit, most communities as 
such possess property in the form of 
endowments or commercial enter- 
prises for their common support. 

In the 13th century a new ajnrit of 
enthusiasm sprang up under the 
teaching of SS. Francis and Dom- 
inic, and orders of friars wore 
founded, which were forbidden to 
possess property in any form 
beyond the houses in which they 
dwelt. The most notable of these 
were the Carmelites, Eramnscans, 
and Dominicans. The Augustinians 
soon followed their example ; and 
in 1487 the 8crvitcs wore also olTi- 
cially recognized as a mendicant 
order. At fir.st the members of 
those orders actually begged their 
bread from door to door ; but this 
soon coa.sod. See DuminicaaB; 
Franciscans. 

Mendicity. Term applied in 
sociology to the habitual pra(!ti(;o 
of begging as a means of livelihood. 
Persons who, being able to main- 
tain themselves bv la\Wul labour, 
refuse to work and resort to bog- 
ging to get their living, have beam 
the object of penal enactments in 
England since the time of Edward 
III, and are now liable to penalties 
under the vagrancy law. A society 
for the suppression of mendicity 
was founded in London in 1818, its 
principle being to refuse money to 
beggars, and to give them instead 
tickets referring them to district 
officers, where their ca.so is in- 
quired into and dealt with on its 
merits, labour tests being ap])Ued 
to all fit applicants. See Family 
Welfare Asdociation j Pauperism. 


Mendip Hills. Plateau of S.\V. 
England. It lies between the 
valleys of the Parrot and Salis- 
bury Avon in Somerset, and is con- 
nected by the island of Steep Holm 
with Glamorgfinshire across the 
Bristol (Jlianuel. Composed of 
carboiiil’erous limestone, it dupli- 
cates the physical features of the 
Soui.horu IVnnines, with swallow 
holes, caverns, h^ad mines, and 
neighbouring deposits of coal. 
Cheddar cliffs are, however, unique. 
The highest point is Black Down 
1,0(58 ft. 

Mendoza. Provimie and city of 
W. Argentina. Jiontuled on the W. 
by the Andes, it is el.s(nvhere level 

and fertile, and 
•l)roduccs wine, 
maize, olives, 
fruit,, cereals, 
(^atflo, hides, and 
wool. Its mineral 
n^Hounuvs include 
valuable deposits 
of gold, silver, 
copper, lead, coal, 

, a 11 d i)( 4 i'oleum. 

Mendoza arms Area 57,44r) aq. m. 

Pop. (est. 1055) 7*11, 792. Mendoza, 
the capital, is sonu' 645 m. by rly. 
W. of , Buenos Aires, and is the chief 
centre of trade' b(ff,W(i(m Argentina 
and Chil(', with ivhieh it communi- 
eati^H by the Trans- Andean rly. to 
Valparaiso. FounchaJ 15(51, des- 
troyed by oardif(uake 1861, it was 
rapidly rebuilt. Pop. (ost. ) 110,000. 

Mendoza, 1 ) a niet, (1 764-1836). 
EngliHh pugilist, a Jew, born m 
London. liiH (ii’Ht big fight was when 
he Ix^at Sam 
M a r t i n, the 
Bath butcher, 
at B a r u e t, 

April 17, 1787. 

A very ([nude 
a n d c 1 e V e t 
f i g h t (5 r, he 
twice (lefi'ated 
Rhffiard Hum- 
phries and Wil- 
liam Wa.rr, but 
was bc^at(m by John Jackson at 
Horne, hurch, April 15, 1795. On 
Marcdi 21, 180(5, ho was successful 
over Henry Jjoe at Grinstoad Green, 
Kent. M(uxdoz«,’s last appearance 
in the ring was in July, 1820, when 
he was clcfeatcxl by Tom Owen. 

wrote The Art of Boxing, 
1789. Mendoza died in London, 
Sept. 3, 1836. See Boxing. 

Menelaus. In Greek legend, 
king of Sparta, brother of Agamem- 
non, and husband of Helen, daugh- 
ter of Tyndanis, king of Sparta. She 
seleetcd Mciuffaus as lier liusband, 
wluu-eupon Tyudarus resigm^d the 
throne to his Hon-iu-law. At the 
Spartan court Paris, son of Priam 
king of Troy, was hospitably re- 
ceived, but during the absence of 
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Menelaus in Crete, ho cai-ried off 
Helen, she being the bride pro- 
mised him by Aphrodite (-s-ee 
Paris). The result of the rape 
of Helen was the Trojan war. 
Menelaiis fought with Paris, and 
would have killed him, had not 
Aphrodite intervened to save her 
favourite. At the capture of the 
city, Menelaus regained possession 
of ‘Helen, whom he forgave for 
her faithlessness, and al'ter eight 
years’ wandering again n'ached 
Sparta, where he and Helen {q.v.) 
lived happily for many years. 

Menelek II or kl knelt k IX 
(1844-1913). hhuperor of Abys- 
of C'lK)a, Aug. bS, 


Meng-CMang, Former puppet or more. There are 1 ,000 in France, 
government of Inner hlougolia. besides 4,600 in rows or circles. 
On Kov. 2'2, 1937, the Japanese They are scattered over Dartmoor, 
established the federated coTincil Cornwall, Northumberland, and 
of Meug-Chiang, having super- Wale.s, often near stone eirek-s ; of 
visory functions over three so- the three Bovil’s Arrows. Boronsrh- 
callecl federations : (1) the Ihiited bridge, \ orks, one is 22 ft. high. 
Leagues of Mongolia, with its There are hundreds in Ireland, the 
capital at Hoko-hoto ; (2) Chin- most renowned at Tara, Meath ; 
IVi (N. Bhanai), capital Tatung ; fewer in Scotland, that at Clach- 
(3) Cha-Nan (S. Chahar), capital an-Trniseil, Leuns, being 1S| ft. 
Kalgan. In 1939 lVTf*n(nr-Chian)? hiirh. 


sima. Born at 
1S44, of a long 
lino of Ethio- 
pian kings, he 
claimed des- 
cent from 
Bolomon and 
the queen of 
B h e b a. I n 
hict his father 
was little 
more than one 
chief 
many, 



1939 Meng-Ohiang high. 

was reorganized under the style Menhirs are sometimes per- 
of the federal autonomous govern- forated, or decorated with cup- 
ment of Mongolia, whic.h collapsed and-ring markings, spirals, etc. In 
with the defeat of Japan in Aug., the S. of France, Corsica., and else- 
1945. The area involved was where there are “ statue-menhirs ’’ 
about 200,000 sq. m., with a pop. roughly carved to indi(‘ate a 
of from 5 to 7 million.s. human, usually I'emale. figure, per- 

Mengo. Hill near Kampala, N. haps gods and go<ldesaes. Borne 
of Victoria Nyanza, in Uganda, prehistoric menhirs were deenrated 
Here is the residence of the king in the Dark and Mirldle Ages with 
of .Buganda and the native parha- ogams or Christian symbols 


Menelik 11, 
Abyssinian emperor 

but Menelek eaiablished 


ment house. Mengo is one of the 
administrative divisions of LIganda. 

Mengs, Anton Rapitaei. (1728- 
79). Bohemian painter. Born at 
Aussig, March 12, 1728, he re- 


Meniere’s Disease. Disease 
characterised by sudden attacks of 
intense giddiness associated with 
noises in the ears, jerking of the 
eyoballs, sudden falling to the 


a m o n g 


his authority on solid find wide 
foundations. Italian o])erations 
on the coast of the Red Sea in 
1885 threatened Abyssinian in- 
(k'pendence, find the treaty of 
Uccialli signed by Menelek in 1889 
was interpreted as giving Italy a 
protectorate over Abyssinia. But 
on March 1, 1890, the Italians 
were defeated at Adowa {q.v.). 
Eritrea was given to Italy, and 
Menelek was left in peace to de- 
velop his country. He showed on 
the whole an enlightened policy, 
abolished slavery, and encouraged 
trade. He died at Addis Ababa, 
Dec. 12, 1913. AVe Abyssinia. 

Menendez y Pelayo, Marcidi.- 
INO (1S5()-1912). Spanish poet 
and critic. Born at Bantander, 
Nov. 3, 1856, he was educated at 
Barcelona and Madrid universities, 
his acailemic career being so extra- 
ordinarily brilliant that in 1878 a 
special Act was passed to authorise 
his appointment as a professor at 
22, A man of great intollectiial 
range, he wrote on poetry, the 
di'ama, history, philosophical criti- 
cism, and science, besides pro- 
ducing original poems. He died 
at Santander, May 19, 1912. 

Menes. Greek form of the name 
Mena (q.v.), tradhionally the first 
pharaoh of united Bgypt and 
founder of Memphis. 

Menevia. Name of a bishopric 
in Wales of the R.C. Church. The 
name is that of a traditionally 
Roman settlement at Bt. Davids, 
Pembrokeshire. 


ceived les.sons from his father ground, and other symptoms, 
before proceeding to Rome in 1741. £)ue to disease of the labyrinth of 
In 1749 he was painter to the king the oar caused by degenerative 
of Saxony. He resided at Dresden changes, it was first described in 
till 1752. when he again visited 1861 by the French doctor, E. A. 
Rome, and became in 1754 a Meniere. Administration of bro- 
direcf.or of the Vatican academy, niide or phenobarbitoiie affords 
His ceiling of B. Eusebius and his relief, as does that of the salicylate 
Iffount Parnassus in the Villa famdy. In intractable cases the 


Albani were painted in 1757. In 
1701 the king of Spain invited 
him to Madrid. In 1770 ho was 
at work in the Vatican, and 
returning to Madrid in 1773 he 
decorated the royal palace. He 
also painted many portraits. He 
died June 29, 1779. 

Mengtszhsien. Former treaty 
port in S.E. of Yunnan pnw 


diseased labyrinth must be des- 
troyed. 

Menin (Flemish Meenen). Town 
of Belgium, in the prov. of W. 
Flanders. It lies on the Fran co- 
Belgian frontier, on the left bank 
of the Lys, C|- m. by rly. from 
Courtrai. An old centre of the 
Flemish spinning and lacemaking 
industries, it suffered extensive 


China, opened to foreign ti-ade in damage fn^m its proximity to the 
1889. The town, situated 3,500 ft. fighting lino in the First Great 
above sea level, is on the Kunming- \yar, during which it was behind 
Laokai rly. The existing walls German front from Oct., 

The Menin 
of 
the 


were built in 1015, and a temple i 9 j[ 4 ^ to Oct., 1918. 

to Confiu-iuH dates from the 14th (to Ypres) was the scene 

century. Mengtszhsien is the cliief heavy fighting- At 1 

distributing centre for 


this part of Yunnan 
for the trade from 
Canton to Tongking. 
It exports tin, mined 
at Kochu, 20 m. away. 
Pop. 103,000. 

Menhir ( Breton long 
stone ) . Btanding stone, 
a prehistoric unhewn 
pillar of stone with 
earth-sunk base. The 
largest in Europe is 
the Meiihir-Hroeck 
Morbihnn, Brittany, 
once 07 ft. high, weigh- 
ing 342 tons. Others in 
Brittany are 30 ft. high 



Menin Gate Memorial at Ypres, unveiled in 1927 
as a memorial to British soldiers who fell here 
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Yprcs end of the jMenin Road a 
handsome at'chvA'ay called the 
Mouin elate, designed as a memo- 
rial to 54,Sy(i missing Rntish 
soldiers, was imvihled hy Rord 
PlLimcr 111 duly, 1927. Mmiin was 
captured by Piireniu' lU KioS, 
passed l(j Spain m 1678, and was 
taken by Louis XV in 174-4. Its 
fortifications were cUnnolished un- 
der the terms of tlie treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748. It was 
also the scene of a Frcmeh vdetorN' 
over the Allies, Sept., 1793. 

Meningai. Voleame mt. oi 
Kenya, dose to Lake Nakuru. Its 
height is 7,478 ft., and its eratei', 
:3,obo ft. deep an<l 81 m. wide, is 
thov\’orkrs second largest. 

Meninges. Term lor the Ihri'i' 
membranes covering the brain 
iq.v.) and spinal coi-d, the dura 
mater, th(‘ arachnoid, aiud the pia 
matcu. 

Meningitis. Intlamniatiou of 
the meninges. The term pachy- 
meningitis is sometimes used for 
infianimation of thi^ dura mater, or 
outermost covindiig of the brain, 
and leptomeningitis for inllainina- 
tion of the arachnoid and pia 
mater, or iniKu' covering of the 
brain. Simple acute meningitis 
may be due to injury of the bi’aiii, 
or abscess or extension of a septie 
intlauimalioii from flic ear, and 
may also arise in the eour.se, of 
acute infectious diseases, such as 
sinall-pox. Syphilis is yet anothm’ 
eanse. Tuberculous meningitis is 
most often met with in children. 
Cerebro-spinal fever (q.v.) is a 
form caused by infection by a 
specific micro-orgaiii.sm. 

In tuberculous meningitis there 
is a preliminary stage, before the 
definite symptoms develop, in 
which the patient is irritable, .sleep- 
less, loses appetite, and becomes 
emaciated. Irregular fever is fre- 
quent. Other symptoms are head- 
ache, vertigo, nausea, vomiting. 
Convulsions and muscular spasms 
may occur. Delirium, coma, and 
paralysis may precede death, 
though many patients recover 
with anti-tuberculons chemo- 
therapy. 

The death rate in meningitis 
was high, but chemotherapy has 
reduced mortality. If recovery 
occurs there may be permanent 
paralysis of groups of muscles, 
or impairment of mental faeultu's. 
When the condition has run on to 
abscess formation, surgical 
measures are usually neccssarv. 

Meniscium. Small genus ot 
tropical ferns of the family Poly- 
pocliaeeae. They have the leaves 
undivided, or ent from the cdg(\s 
into '■’iniple leaflets, dlie .spore 


('a,ses ai‘e arrangi'd in uneoveriMl, 
ohloiig, or curved inassc's. 

Meniscus. Name given to llu' 
curved upper surfaei' which a 
liiiuid exhibits when (‘oniaiiUHl in a 
tube. The eurvaf.ure of wati'i' is 
downwards, i.c. at the sides of llu' 
tube tlu' water is drawn u|) and in 
the middle it has its lowest h'vel. 
Ill a barometer the UK'reury sur- 
face is curved iipwairds, 1 ,Ih‘ level ol' 
the top of the column, lliis lime in 
the (jontre, being nvid. Narrow 
tubes procliu'c greater (uirvature 
wdiich can introduce ap])reeiable 
errors into barometry, d'he (('rm is 
also used in optics, a uumiseus huis 
bc'iiig convex on oiu!: side and eon- 
cave on the of hei-. 

Menispermaceae. Ramily of 
tropical shrubs, mostly <*l a trading 
habit. Th(‘y have alteriiati^ li'avcss, 
and small flowcu’s with (lu^ si'xi's 
di.stinet-, th(‘ sepals and jKd.als simi- 
lar. The family iiieliides siK'cicss of 
AmmirUt, whoso poisonous hiuTii's 
ar(‘ called eommereially corctilih^ 
iudiri(<s\ 

Menkaura. Egyptian king id' 
the IVth dynasty, son off T(‘plu‘en. 
14ie Myeeriiiiis of Hewodotus, lu'. 
built the third and smallest of tlu^ 
Ihreci (Inait Pyramids of (d'/(4i. 
A basalt sareo[)hagus rcmioved by 
Vyse in 1838, and intimdi'd for 
England, was lost at seal. 11 is 
funerary tem[)le was (uxeavated 
by (L A. Il(‘isner ; therc^ are soiiu*. 
line portrait groiqis of tlu', king 
with g()dd(‘s.s(‘.s in Cairo and in 
Boston, U.fS.A. 

Menken, Adah Isaacs (RS.'jr)- 
G8). An American aclri^ss. Lorn 
Dolores Adios Fuertc's, at Ni'W Or- 
leans, she married a .lewisli niu- 
sieiaii John Isaacs Menkim in 18r)(>, 
and was, hi turn, ballet (huuii'r, 
circus performer, artist’s mod(4, 
and equestrienue. Hhc perforimsl 
at A.slley’s Theatre, London, 18(11-, 
wiicrc her equestrian act Maztqipa 
caused a sensation. The friend of 
Swinburne (who immortalisisl luu* 
as Dolores) and of the older Dumas, 
she died Aug. 10, 1868. 

Mennonites or Memnonpi'ics. 
Protestant sect founded by Men no 
Simona (1492-1.559) in Friesland. 
Analogous to the Anabaptists ( q.v . ) 
from whom they arose, the Meii- 
nonites reject all authority in riv 
ligious matters, believe in the iii- 
divulual interpretation ol th(‘ 
lSeri])tures, and nd’rain In mu war, 
])uuishm(mt, administraf ion of 
oaths, and such public dutii's as 
tlu* magistracy. The Fundam(*ntaJ 
Book of Christian Fait h, hy I he 
founder of the sect, apjieureil in 
1539. 'fhe movement spread 
through Holland, N. Gernuniy, Al- 
sace, and other parts, though varia- 


( ions ofdoel riiK* and praetiee were 
fV('(lu(‘nf, and small eongiygatious 
are still Iduiul in f4i(*se ri'gious. In 
llu* U.S.A. and Canada the Men- 
nonil(* Chureh, w'hieh dates in 
.\ineriea li'oin a N('f,t!(*inentdn Penn- 
sylvania, in I()8:{, is divided into 
some twvlvc* l)rn,nelu‘s, and counts 
about 150,000 nu'inlx'i's. 

Menominee. ( hty of Michigan, 
U.iS.A., (lu* eo. s(*a,ti ol Mi'iioniince 
eo. It stands on ilu* Mc'nomin(*e 


riv(‘r, at its iiifinv to Crei'u Bay, 
104 111 . N. of Milwaiiki'i*, and is 
s('rv(‘d hy tin* Chi(*ago, Mibvaiikee, 
and S(r. Paul, and otilu*r rlys. Foiui- 
d(‘d ill 1833 as a, fur trading centre 
( c’ha i“tier(*d 1883), it soon di'vc'lopcd 
an exportt raik*, and la'caiiudviunvu 
for i*he(*se production, 2,000,000 
pounds ol (*hees(* Ix'ing auniially 
inauulael lin'd in lJu* surrounding 
(xmntiysidc*. It is also a fishing 
eeiitaa*, (‘spi'cially foi* smelt. Pop, 
(1950) 11,151. 

Menomonie. ( Ry of Wisconsin, 
U.S.A., t-lu* c‘o. s(*a.(, of Dunn eo. It 
is on tlu^ lO'd (Vdar ri\'(*r, 70 in. E, 
o(‘ SI,. Paul, a, lid was a thriving 
(•('nil’ll ol t iinher prodiietioii during 
181(1 8(1, bid, derliiu*d wilJi the 
(hearing ol (hi* Wh'seonsiu pine 
for(‘s(,s. Pop. (1950) 8,245. 

Menopause. That point in the 
(*yel(^ of a, womairs lili* wlii'ii (hr 
nioid hly pi'i’iods ei'ase. Thisgeiirr- 
a Hy marks ( he ('iid of lu*?* reprodiir- 
t iv(', ihough not of her s(*.\ua,l, life. 
S'rr ('ha,ng(' of Lilt*. 

Menotti, Cian-Carlo (h. 1911 ). 
H/aJian-born Ainei’iea.n cioinposi'i'. 
Born at Ca, deglia, no, Vart'se prov., 
ItUily, duly 7, 

Dll, lu^ w(*nt 
t.o the U.S.A. 
ill lf)28, and 
staidied u,t t,lu^ 

( hirtis insiituU* 
ol‘ muHie. A 
eomfioHi'r and 
lihri'titist (d' 

H t r i k i n g 1 y 
d r a m a t i e- 
p o w (' r , h e 

^ I 4 4. M«"V4 Miiauuwwi 

Hougnt to (‘K- American composer 
tahlish a link 

b(*twa*(*n eonti'inporary life and 
opi'ratie- eon vc'idiion, and his music, 
alternating hetwei'ii melodrama 
and lyricism, owes not a little to 
Piiecini. In 1936 a broadcast per- 
formanee of 'The Old Maid anti 
4’he d’hit'f introduced his work to 
Auu*rican aiidii'iiees, and another 
()p(‘i’a,, Amelia (Rnts to t,ho Ball, was 
pi'i'ldnued a,t ihi^ Metropolitan 
Opt'ra Mouse, New York. Then 
folio w(‘d iivvo short operas, The 
Medium, D'Kl, aiuUrhe Telephniu*, 
1917, With The Consul, 195(1, 
iMi'iiol-d seort'd asimsal iotudsueeess. 
'I'liis opt'i’a,, aeelaimed in New York 



G.-C. Menotti, 
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and Loudon, rceoiv(‘d ;i bowtilc^ 
reception in Homo ami Milan, and 
provoked controversy \vhf‘rev(M' it 
waspei-ronned. Th(‘ rollowii^i^year 
Ainahl and t he Night Visdors was 
o-iven its lirst perForniance by 
television in Aineritax. Meiiotli 
received the Guggenheim awartl in 
1946 and 1047, and the Pulitzet 
prize in 1950. The Saint on 
Blt‘(‘cker Street, produced in New 
York in 1054 and l)y P>.B.G. tele- 
vision in 1056, gained him another 
Pulitzer prize in 1055. A him 
version (directed by the composer) 
of The Medium was shown in 1053. 

Menpes, Mortimer (1859- 
1938). Anglo-Australian painter 
and etcher. Born in Australia and 
educated at Port Adelaide, he came 
to England, and studied in Lon- 
don, afterwards travelling in near- 
ly all parts of the world. Besides 
iWlncing much original work, he 
perfected a process for reprodiieing 
oil paintings known by his namt\ 
founded the Menpes Press, insti- 
tuted fruit farms at X^angbourne, 
and wrote a number of books, in- 
including rerniniseences oi d. M. 
Whistler, his Friend and eonhdant, 
1904. He died April 1, 1938. 

Menshevik (Russ, wea.s/ic, 
less). A Russian political label, 
dating from 1903. When the Rus- 
sian Social Democratic party split 
over the issue of radicalism or mod- 
eration in 1903, the less extronio 
portion were in the minority and 
were styled MensheviUi. They 
withdrew from the party and op- 
posed the Bolshevil^s in the revolu- 
tion of 1917. See Bolshevik, 
Menshikov, Altoxanurr Dani- 
noviTcii (1672-1729). Russian sol- 
dier and statesman. Born in Mos- 
cow, Nov. 16, 1672, he entered 
the service of Peter the Great hy 
way of the army, and rose to he 
field- marshal. He was the ehiel 
adviser of Peter, and of Catherine 
1. The power exercised hy one 
who had risen from the masses 
provoked the jealousy of the okl 
aristocracy, and Menshikov was 
deprived of his estates and ban- 
ished to Siberia in 1727. He died 
Nov. 2. 1729. 

Menshikov, Alexander Seroe- 
lEVTTCH, Prince (1787-1869). Rus- 
sian diplomatist. Born Sept. 11, 
1787, he entered the imperial 
service in 1805, and became the 
Russian ambassador at Constantin- 
ople in 1853, when his conduct of 
the negotiations with regard to the 
guardianship of the Holy Places 
led to the rupture followed by the 
Crimean War. He was made gov- 
ernor of the Crimea and after the 
battle of the Alma, where he com- 
manded in person, proceeded to 


FoitiFy Sevastopol. He was re- 
called in 1855, broken in health 
by the hardships he endured, and 
as a memb(T of the Council of 
the Lmpire was one of the leaders 
of the reactionary party till Ins 
death on May 2, 1869. 

Mens Kea. Legal term. The 
blameworthy condition of mind 
which with a very few exceptions 
a })erson must posse.ss before ho 
can be guilty of a crime. It is not 
necessary that the accused should 
know' that what he w'as doing w'as 
a crime. In some crimes a specific 
intent is rcijuircd, e.f/. an assault 
with intent to do grievous bodily 
harm, hut in other cases it is sufli- 
eient to show' the accused must 
have known the act was wrong. 
N(‘uligcncc may also he sulkeient. 

Menstruation (Lat. meiiMrwua, 
monthly). Term for the discharge 
of blood and mucus w'hich occurs 
approx, monthly from the uterus 
oF adult w'omcn. It is the breaking 
dow'n and coming away of the 
uterine mucus-membrane which, 
in pregnancy the site of a fertilised 
ovum, at other times grows afi'esh 
after each menstrual period. In 
temperate climates menstruation 
begins betw'ccn the years of 11 and 
15 ; in warm climates, and among 
peoples belonging to w'arm cli- 
mates, it begins earlier. The con- 
tenixmrary tendency, for some un- 
known reason, is towards a later 
start ; but if the function is not es- 
tablished by the ago of 16 years 
medical help should be sought, be- 
cause too late a beginning implies 
deficient glandular or organic deve- 
lopment which, if untreated, may 
result in sterility. 

Menstruation marks the entry 
into puberty, and the secondary 
sexual characteristics become mani- 
fest, e.ry. enlargement of the breasts 
in preparation for lactation, and 
such psychological changes as mo- 
desty and manifestations of the 
maternal instinct. 

Menstruation ceases 30 to 40 
years after it begins, according to 
the constitution and family history 
of the individual. In general, the 
earlier the beginning, the later the 
ending. At the time of the meno- 
pause, or change of hfe, the loss of 
blood may be considerable or irre- 
gular ; hut if alight bleeding per- 
sists, medical help must be sought, 
as this may indicate that the lining 
of the uterus is unhealthy. Non- 
appearance of the menstrual flow 
after the function has begun is 
called amenorrhoea (Gr. a, not, 
month, lirein, to how ) . This is 
normal during pregnancy and the 
early months of lactation ; the 
glandular secretion from one part 


of the ovaries inhibits that from 
another part w^hich causes the. men- 
strual dow'. Ovarian secretions are 
under the remote but all powerful 
(“oiitrol of the pituitary ({/.e.) 
glaiul. Shock or change in habit, 
e.r/. removal from one neighbour- 
hood to another may cause amen- 
orrhoea. So also may diseases, ejj. 
tuberculosis, wdieu amenorrhoea is 
an economy mechaiiism to save the 
patient’s strength. 

Too much or too frequent loss 
of blood may be due to glandular 
disbalance w’hieh can be corrected 
by the physician ; or to a tumour 
or indamniation which needs the 
attention of the gynaecologist. 
Too slight a loss also needs gynae- 
cological treatment. lAainfui men- 
struation is called dysmenoiTliopa 
(Gr. diis, bad, miin, month, hrein^ 
to tiow'). It may be caused by had 
position of the uterus indamma- 
tion, or tumour, but is more fre- 
quently due to pain in the nerves 
near the mouth of the uterus, and 
can then be relieved by certain 
drugs, of W'hich the aspirin and the 
belladonna groups are particularly 
useful ; or by mechanical stretch- 
ing of the neck of the uterus. Un- 
less there is some underlying medi- 
cal or surgical reason for pain, men- 
struation should not be painful. 
Some nervous unbalance is com- 
mon during the menstrual period. 
Exercise is the essential remedy for 
discomfort, since it prevents con- 
gestion of the uterus, a possible 
cause of pain, and is a great seda- 
tive of the nervous system. See 
Change of Life. 

Hilary LedgerwooU, M.D. 

Mensuration. (Lat. mensitro, I 
measure). The application ol 
mathematics to ascertain the 
lengths of lines, the areas of sur- 
faces, and the volumes of solids. 
As the word geometry (literally, 
land measurement) suggests, math- 
ematical principles and methods 
were developed in grappling W'ith 
mensuration problems. Many men- 
suration formulae can be proved 
geometrically ; others involve trig- 
onometry or the calculus. 

The following principles simpli- 
fy much mensuration : 

{a) An approximate result may 
he quite satisfactory for practical 
purposes, since few measurements 
can be made accurately to more 
than four figures. 

{b) Tlie length of an irregularly 
curved line can sometimes be most 
easily calculated by dividing it 
into straight portions and curved 
portions, and calculating the 
length of each portion separately. 
The shorter the portions, the more 
accurate the result w'ill he. 
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(c) An irreL^ulai'ly shaj)ed sur- 
face can often be divifled into 
tfiauAes or recta 

(d) An area remains the same if 
areas are added to it in some 
ijlaees and ec[uat areas are sub- 
tracted in others ; thus a sti-a,i,a;bt 
line may be substituted for an 
irrej^ularly eur-yed ])art of the 
boundary, if the areas diseardisl 
are equal to those added. 

(e) An area can i)e calculated 
approx, by tracdng it on scpiar'ed 
paper and then couutinu; tlu^ 
sjpiarcs Muthin the boundary, 
parts of a square beina; cnuntaal as 
whole Hcpiares if tliey are at least 
half a S(inare anti ii^nnred whcm 
they are less. 

(f) The yoluine of an iri'cgular 
solid can often be asccrtaimal by 
submerging it in water, and accur- 
ately measuring the yolume of the 
water displa(*ed ; or by weinhing 
the solid, and then weighing a, 
known quantity of the solid, say, 
a cubic incih, and dividing the 
second weight into the first. 

(f/) In similar figures, that is, 
ligures of tlio same shape, tlic 
lengths of corresponding sides or 
dimensions are proporticmal ; thus, 
if two right-angled triangles ea,eh 
have a base angle of 4d°, and the 
base of one is 2 ft. and the base of 
the other 40 ft., the perpendicular 
of the second will he 20 times that 
of the first. 

(h) The areas of similar figures 
are proportional to the squares of 
corres] )onding sides ; thus, if one 
circle has a (liameter of .3 ins. and 
anotheradiameterof o ins. , whi Ic the, 
length of the rireumference will he 
in the ratio 3 : 5, tlu^ areas will be 
in the ratio 3^ : 5-, fcliat is, 0 : 25. 
This rule applies to areas depicLed 
on maps. 

(1) Tlie volumes of similai' solids 
are proportional to the cubes of 
like dimensions. Thus, if a statne 
is 6 ft. high and an exact model of 
it is 5 ins. high, the volume of the, 
statue wall be 72^/5^ times that of 
the model, 

(j) Borders are most easily cal- 
culated as the dilfercnce. between 
the area contained by the border 
and the area including the border'. 
Thus, the area of a 1-in. border 
surrounding a rectangle 4 ins. by 
3 ins. is (6 X 5) — (4 "x 3) sq. ins., 
that is, 18 sq. ins. Similarly, the 
volume of solid containers can bo 
calculated as the difference be- 
tween the interior and the exterior 
yolume. Thus the volume of the 
wood in a box of internal dimen- 
sions 1 ft. X 1 ft. 6 ins. X 2 ft., the 
wood being J in. thick throughout 
is {13 X 19 X 25) — (12 X Is X 
24) cu. ins. 


I]\I POBTANT Ft )KM ( r LA K . 

Triangle : Area = wlitu'c, /> 

is ihc base and h is tin* per- 
])endieu]ar distance of ibt* vto-lnv 
iVom the b:ise ; also, wlum 
thrt'C sidt*K, n, 5, r, art' known, 

area = {s ~~ a) (.v -- b) (.s' — r), 
s being half the peiametei*, t hat is, 
{a -f- h -[- c) 

4> 

Jmi 

St / 1 tare, : Aia-a u'IkM’i^ .s is 

the length of the sides ; diagonal 
= v'(is‘-i). 

lierlnngle : Ar'ca ™ ah^ if <(, and 
h arc th<‘ length.s of the sidt's ; 

diagonal a- ~\~ />“. 

ParalleJogrtnn : Art'a ^ r/d, if a 
is tlic length of one sid(‘ arid d is llit^ 
distance between it and tlui otlim* 
par’allcl side. 

Trapezium : Area hi {a, -|~ 6), 
ifn, and b ai'c tlic paralkl sides and 
d is tlu^ distamai btitween bhtnn. 
Circle: fhrciimfcrcncc -- tti/, 

d l)C‘ing the diarn. and rr a,|)f)r(ix. 
no 

3.1415S) (say, -^). Ai'caofcircle "■ 

(I 

r being the ratlins or ™, 

Ellipse : Ai'ea rrab, whtu'ti a 
anti b are the semi-axtss. 


Cube : Vol. -- .s-f where s is the 
length of a sidt'. Area, of six faces 

Ibyidar pri.vn : \b)l. [c„s.)l, 

^vht'I'(‘ (tL.s'.) is IJie cr( »sH-s(‘(‘1,ion and 
1 is tlu‘ kmgtli. 

(‘t/hnder: \()l. . tt /“/; curved 
sui'fattt' of cylintle.r - '27rrL 

Sphere: Vn\. :{7rr'* ; area of 
sni’f.'K't' iTrr'b 

Tpramid : Vt»l. } area of 
bas(‘, >: pt't’p. licigbt. 

Cone : Vo]. « artm of base x 
limghti. (hirvt'd sni-faft^ 7 rr x 
slant bt'igbt. 

Mental Deficiency. Legal 
tt'rm nuNining a. condiilou of ar- 
ivsttal tit' ineoinphdn dt'vclopment 
tif mind t'xisting btdbrti tht' age of 
IS. Tbt^ Mtmta.I 1 Ic'litlemiy Acts 
1913 to 1927 provddt^ for the safe 
cuslitxly ol' tltdccLives in institu- 
titiiis or undt'r gmuxUans, subject 
to supm’vision by a. board of con- 
trol, t)l’ which ('ounty a,ml boi'ough 
etnintlls ar't^ constituted com- 
initttsss, and rnriilvtu’ provide for 
tbt^ managt'immt a,nd administra- 
tion of dtdee.tivt's’ prtqH'rty. In 
Scotia, ml mmdal (ltdeeii vt's come 
imdtu' th(‘ l\l('nta,I I kdicitmey and 
Ijmm,t‘y (Scotia, ntl) Ad,, 1913. See 
JMtmtal Disordt'r. 


MENTAL DISORDER AND ITS CAUSES 

W. Gordon MasoUold, M.B..C.S., L.R.C.P., D.P.M., J.P., 
Superintendont, Brontwooil Mental Hospital, 1925-46 

Here is ^iven an account of the various forms taken by nientcd 
disorder, their causation, and l/ieir Ireatinenl. Far leipil aspects of 
the subject, see Insanity. See also Psycho-analysis, Psycholo^/y, etc. 


Mcntiil disor-derisameditad ttn'in 
whidi int'lntles all forms trf abnor- 
mality trr ill-lu^alth of the mind. 
The psychtrses ar'c menial sta,t(‘s in 
which the pei'sonality is Horionsly 
disturlred and in which the jia- 
tient’s reaction to his cnvii'onriK'nt 
and to reality is at fault. 'Idicsci 
types of mental illness (lonstitiitc 
what arc popularly known a,s 
mental breakdowns. The psydio- 
neuroses (or neimosixs) ar'o rriental 
states in wliidi there is a ]»ai'tia,l 
clisturbanco of tho personality 
owing to mental conflict or dis- 
harriiony, but in which the patient 
retains insight into his condition 
and a considerable degree of con- 
trol over his behaviour. Fatients 
in these categories are able to 
accept and benefit from psycdio- 
therapy. The popular name for 
such minor mental disorder is ni'r- 
vous breakdowm. There is no 
clear-cut difference between the 
two forms, and the symptoms in 
both are evidence of some degree 
of ffiilure to adjust to the con- 
ditions of life. The term mental 
deficiency is used where there is a 


('omlition of arn'sUal or incoin- 
pIi'U^ (kwdopnuMit of" tlu^ mind. 
Th(' mmit.ally dilicimit are handi- 
ca,p[)('d from an ('a,rly a,ge, often 
from bii't,h, (Mtlun’ (‘onsiitutionally 
or as a. nssiilt of (liH(‘a,He or injury. 

In considcu’ing the ('ausation of 
any (xis(^ of mmital disorder it is 
ne(H‘SHa,ry to taloi into account tho 
(iK'tors of hcri'dity and environ- 
ment. DiriM't inheritance of any 
spccilic form of mimtal illness is 
not common, but in those who 
spring from a, stiadc of marked 
mental or neurotic instability 
luM'edity pbiys an inqmrtant jjart 
as a imalispoHing ca,nHe. In such 
peu'sons the resistance to stresses, 
whether tlu'y be menla,l {e.g. fears, 
loHHc's, (lisapfiointnumts) or pbysi- 
ca,l {(i.g. infections, injury, dis- 
(‘asc^), is materially lessened and a 
brea,kdown results tho more 
ix'adily. It is true, however, to say 
that if the stress or strain is 
Huffhuent the bi'ca, king-point may 
b(^ found in any individual. 
So (wery ea,Hc of meni.al disorder, 
wha,ti‘vin‘ the degree, should be 
considered in detail from the point 
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view of (1) family history, 

(2) bodily or pliysicaf eoiidition, 

(3) psychologieal bacdvgrmmd. 

The Mental Treatment Act 

(1930) was a greaf step foiavard in 
bringing the meduail treatment of 
mental disorder more nea-i-ly into 
line with that of otlua- forms of 
illness. Under Section I treatment 
on a purely voluntary basis is 
possible for" “ any ])erson who is 
desirous of voluntarily submitting 
himself to treatment for mental 
illness ami who ma,k(‘H a written 
application for the inirjiose.” lie 
can then be recseived into any 
hospital, nursing home, or phu^e 
approved by th(^ board of control 
without a reception ordei', and hc^ 
may leave at any time by giving 
72 hours’ notice in writing of Ins 
intention to do so. This jieriod of 
time is solely for the |)urj)osc of 
notifying the relatives of ihe pa- 
tient’s decision to haive the ])la,co 
of treatment. During 1947 appro . k. 
50 p.e. of patients admitted to 
county or county borough mental 
hospitals were received on a volun- 
tary basis, v.c. they laid sunicient 
understanding to enable them to 
be willing to receive treatment. 

Under Section V of the Mental 
Treatment Act (193d) certain 
patients who (u) sulfer from men- 
tal illness, {b) are likely to Ixmefit 
hy temporary treatment, (c) are 
for the time being ineapahlc of 
expressing themselves as willing 
or unwilling to reec'ive such treat- 
ment, may, aftcu* a written applica- 
tion of a nea,r relative (or an 
authorised oHieer of the local 
authority) and without a. rc‘ception 
order or any legal formality, be 
received into hospitals or ap- 
proved homes for a period of six 
months. Two medical recom- 
mendations, one signeil by the 
usual medical atteiiflant and the 
other by a practitioner approved 
by the board of control, ac^com- 
pany the application. From the 
medical point of view cases which 
arc strictly suitable for admission 
within the moaning of this section 
of the Act as tcmijorary patients 
are some of the. most a(‘utely ill and 
yet the most hopeful as regards 
recovery. Some 14 p.e. of admis- 
sions come under this heading. 

Even when the facilities for 
volnntaiy and temporary treat- 
ment are utilised fully, there yet 
remain, in the present state of the 
law, 35-40 of patients for 
whom certification with legal 
formalities is necessary because by 
reason of the nature of the dis- 
ability the patient can have no 
proper insight and therefore must 
be considered to be “ unwilling.” 


The classification of mental dis- 
oi'der is nob an easy matter, and 
no entirely satisfactory scheme has 
yet been evolved. The following 
is a practical list and in tlie present 
state of knowledge may be con- 
sidered as useful as any other. 

1. JMental Deficueney {Ametilia or 
Olignphreiiiu). {a) Idiocy. [b) 
iniliecihty. (c) Eeeblc-mindedness. 
{(i) Moral Deliciciiey. 

ir. Neuroses and Psycho-Neu- 
roses. (a) Neui'asthenia (exhaus- 
tion neurosis), (b) Anxiety states, 
(r) Hysteria, (r/) Compulsions, ob- 
sessions, and phobias. 

HI. iSebizophrenic Psychoses. 
{a) Dementia Fraeeox. (h) Para- 
jilirenia. (c) Paranoia. 

J\h Psycho fiathic Constitution. 

V. Aifcctive (Emotional) Psy- 
choses. (n) Manic-doj)re.ssive Psy- 
chosis. {!)) Involutional mclaii- 
cbolia. 

VI. Psychoses with toxins or in- 
fections. 

\Mr. Epilcptii^ Psyclioses. 

AT 11. Psychoses with organic 
brain disease. 

JX. Psychoses with other or- 

« 

ganie bodily disease. 

X. ^Senile or Pre-Senile dementia . 

Psychological Methods 

The treatment of the neuroses is 
hy some form of })sych()logieal 
method (psychotherapy), which 
aims at solving the problems or 
mental con diets that harass the 
patient — suggestion, persuasion, 
reassurance, exjilanation, psycho- 
analysis, and re-education are the 
methods used liy ]isyehotherapists. 
Huch treatment, for the most part, 
may he carried out snecessfully 
without admission to hospital ; 
but some of the more difficult 
cases recfiiire a period of institu- 
tional treatment. On the other 
hand the niaiu need for the psy- 
choses is hospital treatment, al- 
though early diagnosis in an out- 
patient (‘liuie is the first stc]). 
Methods include certain ]-)hysieal 
treatments, used in carefully se- 
lected cases, e.(/. shock thei'apy by 
cardiazol or electrically produced 
c‘onvulsic)iis ; prolonged narcosis ; 
insulin therapy ; sui'gieal opera- 
tions on the brain, ternied iirc- 
frontal Icucotomy. Thorough 
physical examination of the pa- 
tient followed by treatment of any 
abnormal bodily condition must 
accompany any specific thera- 
peutic measure designed to alle- 
viate the mental illness. Skilled 
and specialised nursing is also 
necessary, with occupational 
therapy to assist rehabilitation. 

The treatment of cases of men- 
tal deficiency is summed up in 
early recognition of the disability 


and concentration on training 
suitable for the individual cinld. 

Advice and treatment in psvehi- 
atric clinics, especially in those 
equipped for dealing with mal- 
afljiisted children, can assist in the 
[)revention of sea-ions mental ill- 
ness. Developments in social 
medicine are also needed towards 
the same end. 

Mental Hospital on ]\[extal 
IxsTiTTTiox. Institution for the 
ti-eatment of those suiTering from 
all forms of mental disorder. XTit'l 
the National Health Service Act, 
1946, came into effect, July, 194S, 
and all liospitals became the re- 
sponsibility of the ministry of 
Health, county and county bor- 
ough mental hospitals supplied the 
need for rule -aided patimits, the 
term used for those who were 
unaldc to afford ])rivate fe(‘s. 
Kegistered hospitals, founded as 
charitable institutions, maintained 
by bequests, voluntary contribu- 
tions, and fees of ])aying patients, 
and mauage-'l by committees, 
entered fur lliose ofTimiterl means. 

Priv'ate mental homes (licensed 
Inniscs), owned by individuals, 
charge fees according to the ae- 
coinmodalion ; they pri'vidc treat- 
ment. A ]''atient may be received, 
under certain regulations, in sin- 
gl(‘ care’’ in a private liouse. In 
all eases patients under care and 
treatment are visiter 1 and nqiorterl 
upon by the commissioiiers of the 
board of control. Under the Home 
office, an institution for insane 
criminals exists at Broadmoor. 

T’hose suffering from mental 
deficiency are treated in certified 
institutions maintained at public 
expense unless their t a -ents or 
guardians can pay the fee i charged 
by certified houses under private 
management. Ther(‘ is provision 
for criininal or danf.erous mental 
deleeti\'es in stare institutions. 

Some cases of mental delhlem-y 
can be boarded out under guard- 
ianship (Mental Deficiency Acts 
1913 and 1927). See Insanity; 
Mental Disorder. 

Menteith, Lake of. Lake in 
the S.W. of Perthshire, Scotland. 
It is 17 m. W.N.AV. of Stirling, l^ 
ni. long and 1 m. broad, and is the 
only sheet of water in Scotland 
termed a lake. It contains three 
islands, on one of which, Inclima- 
liome, are the remains of a priory, 
the residence of Mary Queen of 
Scots in 1547-48, and nu another, 
Inehtalla, the ruins of a strong- 
hold of the earls of hlenteith. 

Menthol (Ci^HgoO). Crystal- 
line constituent of peppermint oil, 
which deposits from the oil on long 
keeping or cooling to a low temper- 
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;iture. It is also known as pepper- 
mint camphor and is classed as a 
stcaroptene. The peppm-mint 
plant is cnltivated in England, 
China, Japan, anrl the IT.S.A., but 
the menthol content of the oil dis- 
tilled from the plants varies ac- 
c(jrdiug to the locality and variety 
of the {)lant. The Japanese pep- 
pcriniiit is the Manthci orrrjisis var. 
l^iperascGns, and the oil contains 
such a large proportion of mentliol 
that it is” solid at ordinary tem- 
peratures. The application of cold 
ensures the complete separation of 
the menthol, the liquid oil being 
removed by pressing the crystals. 
Menthol has a local anaesthetic 
effect in cases of neuralgia. It 
iinds uses in confectionery and 
perfumery. 

Menton (Ital. Mentone). Health 
resort of Krance, in the dept, of 
Alpes-Maritimes. It is on the 

coast of the Rivi- 
era, 14 m. N.E. 

of Nice. T h e 
neighbourhood is 
noted for its 
orange and lemon 
groves. Owing to 
its mild elimate 
and charming 
surroundings, it 
is visited by thou- 
sands every year. There is a 

casino, with a winter garden, skat- 

ing rink, and other attractions, 
several promenades, including the 
promenade dti Midi, beautiful pub 


Menton arms 


Sc[)t. 8, 1044. the town was 

liberated by U.S. (oreos. Sept. 2l. 

Mentor.' In Greek mythology, 
the faithful and prudent friiaid 
to whom Odysseus, when lie 1(44 
home for the Trojan War, en- 
trusted the (^arc of his all"a,ii’s and 
the education of Telernaehus. 
Mentor has become synonymous 
with a wise counsellor. 

Mentzelia. Genus of herbs, of 
the family Loasaeeae, natives of 
the warmer parts of Ameriiai, 


'.fv 

• 'h 

iuenwdia. Leaves auo. nowers oa twis 
American herb. Inset, single flower 

They have coarsely toothed leaves, 
and large orange or white llovvm’s, 
which expand only in sunshim^ 
M . barl(jnlo(l('.% with yellow (lowers 
containing a profusion of stamens 
twice the length of the petals, is a 
very showy annual. 

Menufiyeh. Province in Lowcu 
Egypt. It contains the districts 
of Ashmun, Menuf, Quesna, Shi- 
bin-el-Kom, and Tkila, and com- 
prises the S. portion of the fortik' 
Nile delta. Area, bOb s(|. m. 
Pop. 1,159,701. 

Menuhin, Yioiiudi (b, lOHi). 
American violinist. Porn of ,lew- 
ish stock in New York, April 
191 b, he received his musical 
training from Persinger at Sati 
Erancisco, Georges Eneseo in 


Menton. Popular health resort of 
the French Riviera 

lie gardens, a museum, etc. Much 
of is. IMiehacrs t'hurch has been 
rebuilt. The old town has a 
harbour. It became Frcneli in 
1861, when the prince of M(jnaco 
sold his rights. Olive oil and per- 
fumes are exported. Pop. (1954) 
17,109, 

During the Second Great War 
Menton was ocampied by the 
Italians, June 24, 1940, but was 
“retnrneir’ to Eranee by the Ger- 
nuins, and occupied by tiicm. Sept. 
1943, after the Italian surrender 
to the Allies. Allied landings, 
under cover of naval bombard- 
ment, were made in the area on 


Yehudi Menuhin, American violinist 


Paris, uaid Adolf Puseh in Switzer- 
luiiul. At sciven he apjieared as 
violin soloist with the San Eran- 
eiseo symphony oreliestra ; at 
(devmi he playnal in Paris and 
witli the N(nv York symphony 
ondu'stra, giving brilliant per- 
f()rmauc(‘-s of tlu^ P)eethoven con. 
cerfco. With Ins sister Hcpzibali 
(b. 1921 ), lierself a line pianist and 
fr(M|U(mGy his aeeompauist, he 
achieved world fame, and in 1920 
inadi' his Ihudin d('d)ut and ap- 
})ear(Ml at (^bieen’s Hall, London. 
In 1935 he eomphd.ed his first 
world tour, tlum retired to his 
Galifonuan raandi, to return to 
th(^ concert platform in 1937. 
During th(‘ Sisiond Grt'at War he 
raisiMl hy mciluls hirgc sums for 
the laaudit of victims and refugees. 
Menuhin’s |)laying was marked 
by wa,nn, sympathetic tone as 
W(41 as virt.nosity. 11 is resi'andies 
r(\scu(Hl from oblivion concertos hy 
Schumaiiin aaid Mozart, anil the 
comphdn works of Ikiganini. 

Monzala, Manzai.a, or Men- 
ZAiaoii. Lagoon in Egypt, extend- 
ing from irh(^ Da.udidita, branch of 
tlu^ Nik' t'O INh' 1, Maid aiud the Suez 
(kinal. \V44-b a,n Jireui of about 
7S0 sip m., it is separaLal from the 
Me(lit('rra,n(am by a. muTow strip 
of sand through which arc several 
openings, and cont-aJus several 
small ishinds, imdudiug Taunis or 
Tenneeis, the ameuMit Temiesus. 
The lnk(i produce's llsh and salt. 

MenzeL Aooi.k EiuKDRum Erd- 
MA,NN VON (1815 -1905). German 
artist. Born at Bri'shni, Dec. 8, 
1815, lu^ 
cuLhI pen-and- 
ink drawings 
for (hxdihe’s 
KiiastlerH Er* 

(1 e n w a 1 1 e n, 

1833. Betweim 
LS3T42 bo 
published over 
400 drawings. 

An e.'diibition A, F. E. Menzel, 
of bis work German ar la 

was b(4d in London, 1903. He 
died in Berlin, Eeb. 9, 1905. 

Menzel, Wor.Fi^ANU (1798- 
1873). German antlior. Ho was 
born at Waldonburg, Hileaia, June 
21, 1798, and (Hlucaied at Breslau, 
rh'ua, and Bonn. In 1825 he 
s(d/tk'd at Stuttgart, whoro ho 
lived for many years. Ilia most 
important works were a History 
of the Germans. 1824, Eng. 
trans. IS-IS; Gernnin Jnterature, 
1827, Eng. trails. 1840; Gorman 
Poetry, 1858; and Europe, 1853. 
He died April 23, 1873. 

Menzies. A mining town in 
Westi'rn Australia, 4bb miles by 
rail from Perth. It ia the centre 
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R. G. Menzies 
Australian statesman 


of North Gool"arflie and Mt. 
Magnet Goldlield. Ihip. 2,r)00. 

Menzies, PvOBERT Gordon (b. 
1894). Australian statesman. He 
was horn l)('(‘eiuh( 0 ' 20, 1S1)4, at 

Jeparit, Vic- 
toria, and edii- 
ca4,(Ml at Gnm- 
■’ villc (V)llcge, 

E' Ballarat, ami 

^ r / 

Australian statesman Vietoiian par- 

1 i a ni cut i n 
1928, going to the Pederal House 
of Kepresentativea in 1934. H(‘ 

, was Comiuonwealtli attorney- 
general, 1935-39, and prime min- 
ister of Australia, 1 939 -4 1 . Bead(u' 
of the opposition from 1943, he 
became promica- of the 1949 coali- 
tion govt. M<‘ was made a privy 
councillor in 1937, C.H. in 1951. 

Mepacrine. Another name for 
theqnininc substitute Atcd)rin(t/.'e.). 

Mephistopheles. In German 
legend, the familiar spirit attend- 
ant upon Faust, lie is summoned, 
with terrible incantations, by the 
doctor, as recorded in the old 
History of Dr. Faustus. Fre- 
quently misunderstood as being 
Satan himself, he is properly a 
subordinate demon. The name, 
perhaps of Hebrew origin, is found 
in IShakespeare’s Merry Wives of 
Windsor in the Grecised form 
Mephostophihis, i.e. not loving 
light. A’ec Faust. 

Meppel. T< )wii of the Nether- 
lands, in the prov. of Drenthe. It 
is situatcHl on the Meppeler Dicq) 
and oth(*r waterways. Id m. by 
rly. N.N.K. of Zwolle, and is the 
junction of the Leeuwarden and 
Groningen lines. Pop. 12,133. 

Meqmnez or Mnknks. City 

of Morocco. It is 34 m. W.S.W'. (if 

Fez, and lies in a fertile vall(‘v 

« 

with the forested 


zano prov., Trentino-Alto Adige. 
It is 15 m. N.W. of Bolzano 
(Bozen) on the Passirie (Pa.sser), a 
tributary of the Adige. In the 
neigh horn-hood is the half-i uined 
castle, thc^ oai'lk‘st residence of the 
counts of Tirol. 3die disti-ict is 
noted for its orchards and vine- 
yards. Pop. (1951) 31,495. 

Mercantile Agent. An agent 
who m the ordinary course of his 
business has authority to sell or 
buy or raise money on the security 
of goods. Both factors and brokers 
are mercantile agents. A sale by 
him of goods in his possession may 
be binding on his principal even 
though the sale was unauthorised. 

Mercantile Law. In England, 
the law as it especially affects 
merchants, i.e. people whose busi- 
ness it is to buy and sell. At one 
time the Law Merchant {q.v.), as 
it is properly called, only aifected 
traders ; but now it is univ'ersally 
binding. Within the province of 
mercantile law falls the law relat- 
ing to negotiable instruments, 
which indeed are negotiable only 
by the usages of merchants. Be- 
sides cheques, bills of e.vehange, 
and promissory notes, any other 
instrument may become negotiable 
by the universal usage of mer- 
chants who deal in them, unless 
such negotiability is in some way 
opposecl to their terms. The sale 
of goods, mercantile contracts of 
carriage, involving charter-parties, 
bills of lading, freight notes, con- 
tracts of marine insurance, are 
also part of mercantile law ; and 
so are contracts of commercial 
agency, involving the law as to 
brokers, factors, warehousemen, 
and the like. 

The main feature of mercantile 
law is that it is made up almost 
entirely of the. customs and usages 
of traders. No one, however, will 
be entitled to rely on a usage 
against commercial morality — as 
whore a broker on the tallow 


slopes of the 
Middle Atlas to 
the S.E. For- 
merly in the 
French zone, it 
was during the 
French regime 
much extended, 
both the iVi-ab 
and the Euro- 
pean sections be- 
ing developed. 
Pop. ^ e s t . ) 
150,090. 

Merano (Ger. 
Moran). Inland 
health resort of 
K. Italy, in Bol- 



Merano. General view of this Italian health resort 


market proved tiiat it was the 
custom for brokers in that market 
to buy large parcels of tallow, and 
then, when they received orders 
to buy for customers, to allot some 
of their own tallow to meet tlie 
order at market price. The court 
held that no man employed as an 
agent to buy could sell his own 
goods to his principal, bceaii.se it. 
was contrary to morals. 

Mercantile System. Name 
given, especially by writers of the 
ISth century, to attempts to 
secure by artificial restrictions an 
excess of exports over imports. 
Until comparatively recent times 
it was generally believed that a 
country’s wealth consisted solely 
of gold and silver. This belief gave 
rise to repeated prohibitions in 
most European countries, from 
Cicero’s time to that of Hen^^’ 
Vlll, against the export of coin 
or bullion. But in 1600 the E. 
India Co. obtained permission to 
export foreign coin or bullion 
to the amount of £30,000 a year, 
on condition that an equal amount 
was - imported after the retain 
voyage. Tliis concession was sup- 
ported by the argument that most 
of the commodities brought to 
England were re-exported, thus 
bringing back in exchange more 
bullion than was required for 
their original purchase. From this 
arose the theories of the balance of 
trade and of the desirability of 
ensuring an excess of exports over 
imports. In 1663 the prohibition * 
against the export of foreign coin 
and bullion was removed by parli- 
ament, /S^ee Exchange; Free Trade: 
Freezing ; Political Economy ; 
Protection ; Tariff Heform. 

Mercaptans on Tiiio-alco- 
ITOLS. Name given to a ela.ss of 
organic chemical compounds, con- 
stituted like alcohols, but with tlu' 
oxygen of the hycJroxyl groiiji 
replaced by sulphur. The liquids 
of the group are colourless, vvitli 
most offensive odours. They may 
be made by the action of potas- 
sium bydrosiilphide on alkyl 
halides. 

Mercator, Gerardus (1512- 
94). Flemish geographer. His real 
name was Gerhard Ivremer, Born 
at Rupelraonde, March 5, 1512, 
be graduated at Louvain, and de- 
voted himself to mathematics 
and geography. In 1534 Charles \' 
employed him as cartographer 
in his campaigns. His survey of 
Flanders was made 1537-40, his 
Map of the World in 1538, and in 
1541 he constructed his terrestrial 
globe. In 1552 ho went to Duis- 
burg, and in 1559 became eosmo- 
grapher to the duke of Cleves. In 
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Gerardus Mercator, 
Flemisli geographer 


15CS he pro* 
duccd the first 
maps on his 
system of pro- 
j e c t i o n wit h 
parallels and 
meridians at 
right angles 
known as Mer- 
cator’s projec- 
tion, or gnom 
onic projection 
maps I'ol lowed, and 
first portion of his 
He died at 


iq.v.) Other 
in 15So the 
atlas was produ(‘ed. 

Duisburg, Dec. 2, 1504. See Map. 

Mercedario. Peak of the Andes 
in S. Chile. It reaches a height of 
22,000 ft, 

Mercedes. (1) Town of Argen- 
tina, in the prov. of Buenos Aires. 
It stands in a plain, 56 m. by rly. \V 
of Buenos Aires. A rising town, it 
has steam mills and soap w-orks. 
There is a large Irish colony. Pop. 
40,000. (2) Town of Argentina, 

in the prov. of iSan Luis, 54 m. by 
rly. E.fi.E. of ISan Luis city. Pop. 
22,800. (3) Town of Uruguay, the 
cap. of the prov, of Soriano:' It 
stands on the B.io Negro, 21 m. 
E.S.E. of PVay Bentos. It is a 
popular health resort, with many 
fine buildings, and carries on a 
large trade in animal products, 
chiefly wool. Pop. 24,000. 

Mercedes-Benz. German en- 
gineering film. Prom the very 
early days of motoring the names 
of Mercedes and Benz have been 
renowmed. The Mercedes cars 
eained a reDutation for advanced 
features of design and were among 
the fastest standard cars in the 
world, the racing models attaining 
successes in many classic races. 
The firm also made aero and 
Diesel engines which were ex- 
tremely efficient. One of the 
principal factories at Mannheim 
was destroyed by Allied aircraft 
during the Second Great War. 

Mercenary (Lat. mercenanus, 
from merces, reward). Term ap- 
plied specifically to a soldier who 
hired his services to any state or 
prince that would employ them, 
or who was so hired out by the 
sovereign to whose army he be- 
longed. Mercenaries were used by 
Greece and Rome, and the em- 
ployment of barbarian troops was 
one of the chief causes of the 
downfall of the Roman empire. 
In the 16tli century CoJigny and 
the Huguenot leaders hired Pro- 
testant English and Germans to 
fight against the French Catholics 
under the duke of Guise, who 
engaged Swiss troops. These 
soldiers of fortune were apt to 
mutiny when then* pay was in 


arrears, though pillage was re- 
garded as one of their emoluments. 
On being disbanded they ofttui 
took to brigandage. In the 18th 
eenturv the British Goveniimuit 
employed Hanoverian and otlnu’ 
German troops, who were hired 
out by their own sovereigns. The 
German Legion attacliecl to Wel- 
lington’s army in Spain boro a 
high reputation. After the intro- 
duction of conscription by Prussia 
it was common for German writers 
to refer to the British and Ameri- 
can armies as “ mercenaries,” bc- 
caii.sc the men were more highly 
paid under the free contract sys- 
tem called enlistment 

Mercer. Person whose business 
consists in retailing silks, vidvcts, 
ami other rich stulLs. The term 
seems to have applied at one time 
to dealers in any textiles, but the 
differentiation between mercer and 
draper was very early made. See 
Mercers’ Company. 

Mercer, John (ITDl-lSbfi). 
Knglish dye chemist. P>orn at 
Dean, near [fiackhurn, b’cb. 21, 
1791, he was apprcutic^cd in 1809 
at the Oakensliaw Print Worlcs, 
where he studied dyeing. He wuiS 
ulmijst entirely self-edueat(Hl, but 
marie many important <lis(u)veri<*s 
connected with dyeing and calico 
])rinting, and he is chielly known 
for the invention of mereerisation 
{v.i.). Elected E.R.I8. in 1852, 
Mercer died Nov. 30, 1866. 

Mereerisation. A prociws by 
which cotton is given a silky 
lustre or sheen resembling silk. 
It derives its name from ,Jolm 
Mercer, who patented his disco viTy, 
in 1850, of the action of alkalis 
upon vegetable fibres. When cot- 
ton fibres are immersed in a strong 
bath of caustic soda, their struc- 
ture is altered, the fibres becoming 
thicker and shorter. If, however, 
the fibres are kept at a tension ami 
washed, the material takes on the 
characteristic sheen. Not only is 
the appearance of the cotton im- 
proved, but it gains a great i^r 
affinity for dyes. Mercerising is 
done either upon yarn or upon the 
cloth. The latter, after being im- 
pregnated with dye and allowed to 
contract, is pulled out to its fonu(‘r 
width upon a stentering frame, 
sprayed and washed. By treat- 
ment with acids mercerised cotton 
has been made to imitate silk very 
closely. See Cotton. 

Mercers* Company. Premier 
livery company of the city of 
London. Originally a guild of 
dealers in small wares, i.e. articles 
sold retail by the little balance, and 
then vendors of silks and velvets, 
the Mercers are first mentioned as 


a guild in 1172. The company of 
Merchant Adventurer’s arose from 
tins guild in 1296, and down to 
I 5 2 1) 1, h e t w o 
organizations re- 
cordedtheir trans- 
actions in the 
same books. Th<‘, 

Mercers’ parent 
charier, one of 
ten, was grankri 
111 Hh)-!. Its imm- 
bers hav(dncliid(‘(I Mercers’ 
Rich a r d Whit- Company arms 

t.ington, Sir GcilfVay Boleyn, great- 
grandfather of Qiieim Elizabeth I, 
Sir Henry Goh't, father of Dean 
Oohd, Sir Thoma.s Gresham, Sir 
Hugh Gloptnn, Sir BBihard Gres- 
ham, and Sir Baptist Hicks, later 
Viscount Gampden, and also the 
following English and British 
H()vm-(‘igiis ; Hiehard II, Elizabeth 
1, Edward VHI, Georgia V, Edward 
VH 1 1, and Gmrge VI. 

'fhc! conifiajiy governs S. Paul’s 
Se.hool, now at Hammersmith, and 
tlu‘. M(‘r(*(U’s’ School, now oeoiipv- 
iiig th(', sik^ of Ihiniard’s Inn, Hol- 
born ; a,nd in addition to adminis- 
tering many otlnu* inifiortant 
chariti(‘s is l.instics^ in perptduity of 
tli(‘ (\stia,t(‘s of Richard Whitting- 
ton and D(‘,an Go let, tbo founder 
of S. Paid’s scdiool. 

d’lie arms, including a figure of 
the Vii’gin, and tlu^ pnviedenco of 
the company an^ t.he subject of a 
song written in 1686. 

In 1 5 If) tln^ (M)mpany erected a 
chaptd and hall next to S. Thomas 
of Aeon’s clnirch in ( Ilu^apsido ; at 
the diKsoUition of tii(‘ monasteries 
the compa.ny puridiased the site of 
the hoHf)ital of S. ''I’liomas of Aeon* 
'fhe Mm’em's’ School originated as 
a school atkiclu’d to the hospital 
of S. Thomas of Aeon, 

The hall of the company and 
much otluM’ propiu’ty was burnt in 
1666, involving thi^ company in 
debt until I SO I-, hall was re- 
built in 1672 and in 1941 it was 
destroyed in an air-raid. With 
valuable portraits and other relics 
the company possiisses in the 
L(4gh Gup a fine example of 
English mmlieval plate. 

The Mercers’ Hall is in Iron- 
monger Lane, Loin Ion, E.0.2. 
Consult The Mcrom’s’ Gompany, 
Sir John Watiuvy, J914 ; Mercers’ 
Hall, A. E. Ray don, 1947. 

Merchandise Marks Act. 
British statutes designed to pro- 
tect manufacturers against imi- 
tations of their marks. The Mer- 
chandise Marks Act of 1887 made 
it an olfenco falsely to apply to 
goods any trade mark or descrip- 
tion. That of 1926 required all im- 
ported goods bmvring the name or 
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trade mark of a British manu- 
facturer to indicate also whore tlie. 
goods were niad(u 

Merchant. Bcrson whose busi- 
ness is the purchase and sale, of 
commodities. In mod('rn Knp;lish 
the term is applic'd only to whole- 
sale dealers, /.e. intermediaries be- 
tween the manufacturer and the 
retailer wdiose profits are not re- 
stricted to brokerage, and to i,hose 
who purchase fon'ign goods din'ct 
from abroad, or from importing 
houses for distribution to tlu'. home 
trade. See Jiroker. 

Merchant Adventurers. Na,me 
of an English regnlalod company 
for the conduct of foreign (a)m- 
morce. Tin; ('xae.t clat(‘ of its foun- 
dation is uncertain, but its growth 
coincided with the gr(‘at (U'.velop- 
ment of the English cloth trade in 
the 14th century. Chiihly con- 
eerned with tlu^ export of cloth, its 
members were the bawling mm*- 
chants from all jiari.s of England, 
and its foi'cign staph' or trading 
centric was lixcal at lirug('s by 
Edward lU in Lli44, lii 1407 they 
acquired the right of ehoosing 
their own governor; in 1501 a. 
chaiter gave th(un riglits of manag- 
ing their own trade and of punish- 
ing those who brok(' tlu'ir rules. 
Leaving Bruges for Antw(‘rp, they 
gradually obtaiiU'd privil(\ges in 
other Netherlandish towns, aiul in 
1578 they moved their foreign 
headquarters to Hamburg. Ex- 
pelled thence by the inlluence of 
the Hanseatic League (f/.r.), iti re- 
turn for which tlu' English expellial 
the Hanse traihu'S from England in 
151)7, they afterwards recov(U'(‘.(l 
their position in Hamlinrg. The 
constitution of the Mi'rehant Ad- 
venturers formed the model for 
many similar assoiuaiions of gr(‘at 
commercial imiiortancc', e.y, there 
were companies of Merchant Afl- 
venturers at Bristol and at York. 
See {Staple. 

Merchant Aircraft Carrier. 

Typo of small escort vessel de- 
veloped in the Second (h'eat War 
to combine the function of cargo 
Tessel and aircraft carrier. They 
were generally grain Hbii)H or oil 
tankers fitted with llight decks for 
the take-ofi and landing of fighter 
ah'craft. Thi'y were operated by 
Fleet Air Arm pilots. Introdncc'd 
in 1943, merchant aircraft carriers 
helped to defeat the U-boats in 
the battle of the Atlantic by pro- 
viding air cover for themselves and 
other vessels negoti aiding the pas- 
sage through the 500 -mile “ air 
gap” out of range of land-based 
aircraft until Portugal granted 
the U.K. the use of bases in the 
Azores, Oct., 1943. 
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The name merchant na\’y is 
given to shipping engaged in com- 
merce. It includes all sca-goiiig 
vessels that convey pa.sscmgers 
and/or cargo ; also cable ships, 
tugs, etc. Those (unployed in this 
service are. described as members 
of the merchant navy. The flag 
wmrn by British mm-chant vessels 
is the red ensign, or, in slops 
manned by a stipiilatcid proportion 
of Hoyal Naval reserve ofiicers and 
ratings, the blue ensign. 

Formerly the; servi(;e was known 
as the mercantile marine. The 
change m name was made in April, 
1928, when George V created the 
new olfi(‘e of Master of the Mer- 
chant Navy and Fisheries, and 
appointed tlie then ]»rince of 
Wales to be its first holder. 

From the reign of Richard IT, 

the English shipping industry has 

been assisted by protective, logis- 

hition. In the 17th centurv the 

% 

merchants benelited by the Navi- 
gation Acts designed to eliminate 
foreign competition. Tlu'sc Aet.s 
providcil among other conditions 
that no cargoes could be brought to 
England from, or exported from 
England to, many parts of the 
world except in English ships. 

Freedom of tlie Seas 

The substantial development of 
Plnglaiid’s commercial sca-powor, 
liowt'ver, d<tt(*s from Elizabeth Fs 
tlechiraiioii that ‘‘ the use of 
the sea and air is common to all, 
and no title to the oci'an can belong 
to any nation. . .” Thereby 
defianoe was given to “ the closcfl 
sea ” policy of Hpain and Portugal, 
tlu’i great maritime powers of that 
period who claimed sovereignty 
over the seas discovered by their 
pioneer navigators. Not long 
afterwards (in 1.577) the new era 
of “ the freedom of the seas ” was 
inaugurated by Drake who sailed 
from Plymouth in the Pelican, 120 
tons (later renamed the Golden 
Himl), the largest of five ships of a 
scpiadron that set out to circum- 
navigate the world. 

An early re.sult of the declara- 
tion was that English merchants 
formed companies — the famous 
Merchant Venturers among the 
number — and sought charters for 
trading [ulvileges in distant parts 
of the globe. The East India Co., 
greatest and most enduring of all, 
was granted a charter by Q,uccn 


Elizabeth in IGOO, and built a fleet 
of ships which were armed as a 
defensive measure. 

When England was threatened 
by war in the Aliddle Ages and 
under the Tudors, it was not 
unusual for small coasting vessels 
and fishing craft to be com- 
mandeered for troop transports. 
Htriicturcs of wood were added 
fore and aft to serve roiighlv the 
purpose of fighting- tops. These 
were knowm as castles,” pro- 
bably an irojiid term, Init one that 
surviv'cs in the wmrfl forecastle 
(usually aldncviated to fo'csle). 

Decline and Recovery 

British shipping suffered a 
decline in the first half of Vietoria’s 
reign. Many ships were ill-found, 
and indiscipline and inefficiency 
were not uncommon among mer- 
chant officers and crews. Traders 
claimed that the Navigation Laws, 
designed against foreign seaborne 
trarle, had become a handicap 
rather than a help, and they were 
repealed gradually, the last being 
aliolisbed in 1854. P'^rom that date 
British shipping embarked on an 
era of pr()sx)erity, partly due to the 
stimulus of keen competition, but 
chieHy to the industrial revolution 
at home and the vast new markets 
that it opened overseas. 

The average size of British 
merchant ships increased only by 
80-"100 tons during the 18th 
centurv ; before tlu; close of the 
19th there were vessels afloat of 
several thousand tons. The period 
18G0-19O0 witnessed the. heyday 
of sail and the coming of steam. 
The fast clippers and other sailing 
craft produced generations of 
hardy seamen. Great Britain 
seized the opportunities in ship- 
building offered by the substitu- 
tion of iron and steel for wood, of 
engines for sail, and the high stan- 
dard of efficiency in the British 
merchant navy of today is due 
in large measure to the unequalled 
skill of British shipbuilders and 
marine engineers. 

The Fast Great War 

Almost immediately after the 
outbreak of war on Aug, 4, 1914, 
the Admiralty acquired 22 liners 
for conversion to auxiliary cruisers, 
and a largo number of merchant 
officers and ratings transferred to 
service under the white ensign. 
At least 100 such auxiliary 
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eruisci's wero on active service 
during; the First Great War, and a 
similar number of cargo vessels 
wero in commission as '' mercan- 
tile fleet auxiliaries.” The latter 
class performed the duty of sup- 
plying stores and other necessities 
to warships of the fleet. Pleasure 
steamers and innumerable lishing 
craft — steam trawlers and drifters 
— were used for minesweeping or 
anti-submarine patrol. A total 
of 4,696 merchant ships, totalling 
9,412,275 gross tons, were lost 
during that war. Of these 915, 
representing 1,048,498 tons, be- 
came casualties owing to storm, 
fog, or other causes officially 
classed as acts of God. The rest 
were lost through enemy action ; 
14,287 officers and ratings sacri- 
hced their lives. Put for the 
inimduction of the convov system 
in 1917, the losses of ships and 
men might have continued on a 
scale fatal to Britain’s chance 
of victory. Honours won by 
members of the British mercluint 
service totalled 1,519, including 
six V.C.s. In 1919 George V 
awarded the British war medal 
to those who had served at sea 
for not less than six months 
during the period of hostilities. 
A mercantile marine medal was 
granted also to those with not less 
than six months’ wartime service 
at sea who, in addition, had served 
for at least one voyage through an 
officially recognized danger zone. 

Between the Wars 

The vessels to standardised 
design built during the war for 
specific purposes proved iinsuitcd 
to trade requirements of peace- 
time ; the depleted British mer- 
chant fleet was out-of-date and 
inadequate to meet post-war 
demands. Feverish activity in 
the shipyards produced new keels 
at appallingly high prices. Favour- 
able conditions for seaborne trade, 
how^ever, proved only a flash in 
the pan. A temporary boom was 
folio w^ed by a sharp slump in 1921. 

By 1934 the position was des- 
perate. The owners of tramp 
cargo -carriers were hardest hit, 
and a distressing spectacle was 
provided by the scores of tramp 
steamers and cargo liners rusting 
at their anchors in the estuaries 
around the British coasts. The 
companies owning passenger liners 
also suffered in the general de- 
pression of the 1930, s, and en- 
deavoured to holster busiiu'ss by 
running holiday cruises. Not only 
were shipyard workers thrown out 
of work, but thousands of officers 
and men of the merchant service 
were among the unemployed. 


The Seconl Great War 

On the outbreak of tlu^ Htwond 
Onait W'ar in vSe])t., 1939, tin' nu'r- 
chant tonnage under thc^ Ih'itish 
(lag was daiigC'rously inadecpiattc 
Fortuna,t(‘ly, ther(^ wma* about 
8,000,000 tons of Allied, iumiIiImI, 
and (‘uemy slopping in U.K. ports. 
Much of tlvis wa,s used to suppU*- 
ment the British nierehaut navy 
m its task of (‘onveying troops, 
munitions, food, etc., whih’! ship- 
building yards at liome and ov('r- 
seas expanded tlieir faculitiics for 
laumOiing new keels. 

Twice within 25 yi'urs 
oflieers and men of tlu^ nu're, haut 
navy faced the perils of (Mumiy 
submarines, iniiu's, and surfaci^ 
raiders and, in th(‘ Sivamd (h‘(‘at 
War, liostile aii'eraft. lAnvm' sliiji.s 
were lost in the Sei'ond than in the 
First Great Whir, though, owing fo 
the greater size of vessels, tlu^ iou- 
uage lost was greater. In the 
Second Great War the convoy 
.system was brought promptly into 
operation, and eoutit(‘r-m(Nisur(‘s 
against U-hoats w(‘re more (dfeet- 
ive through tin* use of a ire, ra ft., 
radar, rockets, and ot.her mnv in- 
ventions. Many nuM'e.haut vi^ssels 
also had their crews nnid'oreial by 
highly traimal persomu'l of tlui 
D.E.M.S. organization (1 )e(eiisi vi' 
Equipping of JMereliaiit Ships). 

Control was v(*sted in th(‘ minis- 
try of Shipping, laka* ealhal t,h(‘ 
ministry of Wa,r Transport. 

British merchant vc'shcIh ((ex- 
cluding lishing vivsHcls) lost by 
enemy action during tlit‘ Si'eon'd 
Great War numbered 2,-1 26 with a, 
gross tonnage of 11,331,933. Of 
these 1,332 (7,595,(545 gross ioii- 
iiage) were dctstroyed by U-hoais, 
29(5 (81(5.255 gross toimag(‘) by 
mines, 209 (9(59,087 gross tonnage) 
by surface craft, 383 (1,575,230 
gross tonnage) by aircraft, and 2(K) 
(375,716 gross tonnage) by otluu’ 
or unknown causes. Bosses year 
by year were : 



No. of 

Gross 

1939 

ships 

toimago 

9(5 . . 

419,015 

1940 

. . 548 . . 

2,435, (5 (17 

1941 

.. 717 .. 

2,824, OoO 

1942 

. . (54(5 . . 

3,4 59,923 

1943 

. . 273 . . 

1,514,221 

1 944 

. . 1 0,3 . . 

489,040 

1945 

43 . . 

190,01 1 

In addition, 13(5 lishing V(\ssels 

(24,525 

gros.s tonnage) 

were lost, 55 

of them 

in 1941. 



I)(‘atbs of sea, men of all nation- 
alitii's who sinan'd in Ih'il.ish ships, 
and of Ih'itish sixinn'n who S(‘rv(‘d 
in foreign ships ehartierisl or 
requisitioned liy the Britiish govinai- 
ment,, from Sept. 3, 1939, to Aug. 
31, 194;), totalled 29,180 in nit'r- 
chanb, plus 814 m hshing vessels. 


In both wai's, l,lu' courage and 
skill of nKTcluiul, navy oflievrs and 
nuni in (hd'ensive a,(>tion against tlw 
(‘lunny, and tlunr iv, solution hi sal- 
vaging (lainag(‘d sliips, proved au 
i in p< ) 1 tan t bud, or ni rtahicdiio' 
h)ss(‘s. Tbo,s(‘ who siM'vcd under 
tlu' red (Misign nd.aiiunl status as 
civilian, s, bn(, by spindal dis- 
pi'iisa.tion cert, a, in (huioratioiiH for 
(‘xeeptional ga,lla,ntry previously 
r(‘s(‘rve(l (or tihe military servdees, 
\V('re a,wa,rd(sl also to members of 
Bie nun-ehaut luivy. Honours won 
in tlu' S<‘eoiid GriNit W'ar liy meni- 
b(Ts ol th(^ meiadianl, luivy a,nd the 
lishing (had. tota.lhal 8,449, among 
them (iv(' (hsirgi' (h’ossi's. 

As a ivsiilt of the Simoiid Croat 
W'ar, 109 (MK'iny uunadiaiit v('s,sel.s 
\v('re added to (he nuMadiaiii navy. 
Tins (igure eoviM's dry eargm 
vt'ssids and t.ankm's of 500 gross 
tons and ovum-, (lying (,h(', Ih-itisli 
(lag on duly 31, 1947, Otlua- ships 
w(M-e alloealaal but had not been 
tra,nsferr(al by that date. 

^ Improving the Seaman’s Lot 

Tlu‘ (da,iin that it lUMMhal two 
world wai's to improve (.lu) lot of 
nuM-eliant siMuium may appear a 
eynieisin, but it is not witliouii a 
s(,i‘oiig foundation of truth. In the 
[lasts wa,g(\s w(M-t‘on a. pa,rsim()iiioiis 
sealig and nu-n had no guarantiee 
of r(‘gida,r (-mploynK'nls 'flu- food 
was inonotioiions and poor, tlu* 
aeeommodaliion in many ships 
d(‘ploi'a 1)1(‘. IMiieli t.allc of cofiiu 
sliijis ” was luMird during ilie 19th 
(M-ntury, and t,Iie laditd’ persistjs 
tlia,t th('r(^ was an almost univensal 
disn'gard of si'ailiirm's’ intm-i-sts. 
Tlu* truth is tiliaf from 1850 on- 
wards, parlianu-nli a,[)poiut(Hl lui- 
mm-ous (Muninissions l,o iuiiuire 
into mercMUitih' nuiriiu^ alhursand 
passi-d many AidiS wil.h th(‘ ohjeid 
of im|)roving eoiiditions. Ikqnit- 
abli^ shipowiUM-s, too, reimguized 
tlu‘ iummI for r(ddrms. 

Fa.mous a.mong Vicdioruui agi- 
tators on behalf of mercdiaut soa- 
meu is Sa,nuiel FHmsoll, a member 
of parlianuMit and a, landsman. 
His imm(‘ and a,<u‘.om[)liHhment are 
(M)mmemora,ted in Hie Plimsoll 
Tna,rk pa, ink'd on Hu' hull of every 
shi[) on Ijloyd’s H('gister ; this 
mark indiiMiti^s tlu^ lowest level to 
vvhiidi the vtusel can safely be 
sunk in idu' s(‘a, and is intended to 
preveidi overloading, rl. Havelock 
W'ilson, who foumh'd the national 
sailors’ and (in'uu'irs union in 1SS7, 
did mueli (.o improvi' wagi's, food, 
aeeominodation, and salety ar- 
rangi'uu'ul s a,(, ,s(‘a,. He it was who 
H(‘enr(‘d l,lu‘ iii(,rodue(,ioti of (.rained 
<‘ooks in all brilisli ships (-Mcepli 
(he sinalli'sl, typ(‘S. hVoin Ids 
origiiiaj organizal/ion (h'vi'lopt'd 
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the eiceediugly })o\\eilul National 
Union of Seainen. 

Between 18(M) and there 

was an ineiejese of Idreign scaiiuai 
in British ships from !^7,00h to 
40,000, and a. dee, i ease of British 
of about 10,000. By 1012 there 
were 9,000 fewer foreign and 
30,000 more British seamen, ddie 
estimated strength of the merehant 
navy in 1014 was 48,000 oflieers 
and 101,000 ratings, plus about 
00,000 Indians, Uhinese, and 
others. In 1010 tlua-e were 30,000 
officers and 142,000 ratings, plus 
about 40,000 Indians, etc. In 
1938 a census of employed seamen 
gave 27,020 officers and 87,111 
ratings f)lus 40,182 Indians, etc. 
In 1947 the total strength of the 
merchant navy was estimated to 
be 41,000 officers and 84,000 
ratings, plus approx. 30,000 In- 
dians, Chinese, and others. 

Seamen’s Organizations 

Through many decades British 
shipping has beneiited by the 
institutimi of Lloyd’s, and the 
board of Trade has acted as avun- 
cular authority to the industry, 
tihipownors and their associations 
are represented by the Shipping 
Federation. The interests of ship- 
masters are represemted by the 
Mercantile Marino Service Associa- 
tion, officers by the Navigators 
and Engineer Officers Union and 
the Radio Oflieers Union. These 
three organizations cooperate with 
each other, and with seven otluu' 
British officers’ organizations over- 
seas, through the Officers’ (Mer- 
chant Navy) Federation, which 
secured the introduction in 1938 of 
the M.N. OHicers Pension Fund, to 
which shipowners and officers 
jointly contribute toward pensions 
payable at the age ol' (55. 

Some improvements in sea- 
going conditions made voluntarily 
by the shipowners have been of a 
revolutionary nature. For ex- 
ample, the New Zealand Shipping 
CO., in their refrigerated meat- 
ship Hororata, provides two and 
four- berth cabins amidships for 
its seamen. An air-conditioning 
system keeps the quarters warm 
in cold weather and cool in the 
tropics. The cabins have hand- 
basins with hot and cold w^ater. 
The dining-saloons and mess- 
rooms radiate about a large galley 
where food is cooked by electric 
grills and ovens. 

In 1947 a far-reaching agree- 
ment negotiated by the National 
Maritime Board on behalf of ship- 
masters, officers, ratings, and the 
shipowners was ratified ; it in- 
cluded (1) standard rates of pay, 
that e.g. for an able seaman being 


£21) per mouth in a ship where 
food IB provided free ; (2) the 

prim‘ipl(> of a prngressit e wage 
with increased Uaigtli ol m'cv ice ; 
(3) the iiitrodiictioii of a sehenu* 
to make sea service a stable and 
coiitiimous career ; (4) the pro- 
vision of leave with pay ; (5) 

reduction of working hours in 
certain categories and increases in 
overtime pay. 

Welfare Work 

In bygone clays the British 
mercantile marine recruited many 
fine, adventurous youths, but was 
regarded also as a refuse dump for 
misfits and delinquents. That 
phase is over. Recruits are se- 
lected with care and many enter 
from training-ships and sea 
schools. There was a time, too, 
when a sailor’s well-being ashore 
was heeded by few save well 
meaning members of Christian 
missions. But tea and tracts, how- 
ever genei-ously provided, still left 
much to be dc.sired. The estab- 
lishment of the Seamen’s Welfare 
Board early in the Second Great 
War led to the introduction of 
many amenities for seafarers 
ashore. The ministry of War 
Transport sponsored clubs and 
canteens overseas. Religious 
organizations and other voluntary 
bodies did much good and highly 
appreciated work in provicling 
comforts and recreational centres. 

Residential and non -residential 
clubs, etc., for men of the Mer- 
chant Navy include the former 
Bedford Head hotel in London ; 
the Henry Radcliffc convalescent 
home in Surrey ; Springbok vil- 
lages Surrey, acquired by lunds 
subscribed mainly in S. Africa, 
for retired and disabled seamen, 
d’he Seafarers’ Education Service 
provides libraries in ships, and its 
asHociafed college conducts courses 
by corrcispondence in English 
literature, modern languages, mu- 
sic, astronomy, etc. 

Bibliography. History of IMor- 
fhaiit Shipping, W. S. Lindsay, 
1874; The Nation’s Key Men 
W. H. Coombs, 1926 ; Century of 
Atlantic Travel, F. C. Bowen, 1932 ; 
British Shipping, R, H. Thornton, 
1939; H.M. ]\lerchant Navy, ed. 
E. C. Talbot-Booth, R.N.R., 1944; 
Ocean Odysaoy, W. E. Slant on- 
Hope, 1944, Seafood Ships, A. G, 
Hardy, 1947; and publications 
issued by HAI.S.O. 

Merchant of Venice, The. Ro- 

mantio comedy by Shakespeare. 
The chief character is the Jew, 
Shylock, who demands from An- 
tonio, a merchant, a pound of 
flesh in forfeiture of a debt of 
money. The central scene is the 
trial in which Portia, disguised as 


a doctor of law, turns the tables 
on the Jew. 

This ]day was first puVjlishcd in 
(liiarlo in KiOO. .V si'eoinl ([uai'l;) 
that year jirov ideal tlu‘ text tor the 
1623 folio. Other quartos were 
issued in 1(537 and 1(552. Men- 
tioned by Mercs in 1598, parts of 
tlu^ story are found in tlu‘ G-esta 
Romanorum, partly Englished by 
Robinson in 1577 ; Thi^ Advmi- 
tiires of Giannetto in Giovanni 
Fiorentino’s II Pecorone, 1378. 
first published 1558 ; The Orator 
of Alexandre Silvavn, Englished by 
Mimday, 159(5 ; Robert \Filson\s 
play, The Three Ladies of London, 
1584 ; and two old ballads, Genui- 
tusajevv (in Percy’s Rcliqucs) and 
The Northern Lord, quoted bv 
W. 0. Hazlitt in Shakespeare’s 
Library. 

The role of Shylock was onei^ 
acted as a low comedy part. Now 
It is usually assumed that tin* 
speech “ Hath not a Jew eyes ? ” 
etc., represents a plea for recogni- 
tion of the dignity of all men 
irrespective of race. Of modern 
interpretations of the character 

the most idealised was by Henrv 

« ■ 

Irving, at The Lyceum, 1879. 
when Ellen Terry was Portia. The 
play contains 2,705 lines, including 
(573 prose, 1,896 blank verse, and 
93 pentametric rhymes. 

Merchant Shipping Acts. 
Statutes regulating various matters 
connected with the mercantile 
marine. In Great Britain the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, is a 
statute of 748 sections and several 
appendices or schedules. It has 
been modified by later Acts. 

These are intended to bi‘ a code 
of sea-law, and apply to a large 
number of subjects. Among th(\se 
are : the registration of British 
ships, their transfer on sale or 
mortgage, their names, and the 
general liability of owners ; tlu' 
national character and flag ; 
measurements and tonnage ; th(‘ 
engagements, rights, duties, rating, 
pay, privileges, feeding, and sleep- 
ing of masters and seamen ; volun- 
teering into the navy ; discipline 
on board ship ; the regulation of 
passenger and emigrant ships ; the 
carriage of dangerous goods, cattle, 
and military stores ; overloading ; 
passengers’ contracts ; fishing- 
boats, their registry ; pay and dis- 
cipline of fishermen and appren- 
tices ; certain apprenticeship 
agreements ; special provisions as 
to trawlers ; “ rules of the road ” 
at sea, anil collisions generally ; 
life-saving appliances ; penalties 
for and prevention of sending un- 
seaw'orthy ships to sea ; the “ sur- 
vey ” of ships ; the limitation of a 
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ship-owner’s liahjlity for damage 
to graxls : \'',t(‘c1c and .salvage ; 

lighthouse.^ ; pilots anrl ])ilotagi‘. 

A.s for seannm, the o])ject of 
the acts is to secure tor them 
just treatment, protection from 
“■ crimps ” and others who prey 
upon them, and the prevention of 
such atr(jcities as leaving seamen 
sick and stranded on foreign 
shores. The acts also try to pre- 
vent the provision of rotten taelde 
and other practice.s dangerous uj 
the life of the sailor. As the result 
ol international conventions acts 
have been pa.ssed to secure unifor- 
mity in the laws of the world re- 
lating to shipping. 

Merchants’ Marks. Term used 
in heraldry. From remote antiquit;\' 
individual and associated mer- 
chants adoj)ted marks to distin- 
giitsh their goods. In time these 
were engraved on seals in a 
similar way to the badges, crests, 
and other insignia of knights and 
squires. In the 16th and the early 
17th century many rich merchants 
impaled shields bearing their 
marks with the arms of their 
naves, others quartered them with 
armorial bearings, and so a number 
of such marks were adopted as 
heraldic charges. According to 
heralds such marks could be placed 
only on round shields ; but the 
court of chivalry failed to enforce 
this ruling. 

Merchant Taylors’ Company. 

One of the 12 great livery com- 
panies of the City of London, rank- 
, ing sixth and 

seventh in order 
of precedence in 
alternate years 
ykin- 

ners’ Company. 
Originally a re- 
ligious and social 

Metoiant Taylors’ it re- 

Company arms ceived the nrst 
of its numerous 
charters from Edward III in 1327 ; 
it was reconstituted by a charter of 
1503 under its present style of G-ild 
of Merchant Taylors of the Frater- 
nity of St. John Baptist in the 
City of London. In the course of 
time the interests of the members 
spread into wider spheres of com- 
merce and the association with the 
tailoring trade almost ended in the 
17th century. Arms were first 
granted in 1480 ; a new grant was 
made in 1586. It contributed to 
the plantation in Ulster in 1609 
and to the early colonisation of 
Virginia. The site of the ha.ll in 
Threadneedle St. was purchased in 
1347, and the hall was built 
shortly afterwards. The crypt of a 
chapel built in 1399 exists, and the 


kitchen in 1425 is st ill in use. 
Uebuilt att('i the fin* of lOOti and 
reconstructed during the J9th cen- 
tury, the hall was gutted by (hu'- 
man bombing from the air on the 
niglit of iSe|)i. 1(>~-17, !!)4() ; ri‘- 
building stalled in 1957. IIu' (’om- 
pany founded Merchant Taylors’ 
School {r.i.) in 15(51. Among its 
many charitable activities, it main- 
tains two .s<*t.s of alm.shon.s(‘s at. Lei* 
in Kc'iit. It is patron of the livings 
of S. Helen’s, Uishojisgate, and of 


r('pr('s(*nt,ativ('.s of tlu^ nnivorsities 
a nd 1 he old hoys’ a.ssneiat ion. New 
buildings (‘n'cted in 1878 were 
(*idarg('d in 1913 and 1950 ,7(5. it 
is ehi(‘(ly a day .school, with accom- 
moihition for about. (550. 

Merchiston Castle School. 
A public school in Hdinbiirgh*. 
Founded in 1833, it w’as a. private 
uncl(*rt.a.king until 189(5, when it 
was placed under a hoard of gov- 
('rnnrs. Mi'rclustoii (Ja.sth*, 15th- 
<’<‘nl iii'v, 


(rntiiry, wh(*re the s(4iool waB 

housed 1833- 
1930, was the 
^ r('sid('nce of 

^ Napi(*r, inventor 

porUition bought 
V- Merebist.on castle 
j 1930, and in 

e Great Parlour, planned to 

y’s hall I’cstore it. for use 

as Uh* olUces of a 
proposed n(*w UM’hnical eollt*ge to 
h(‘. calk'd Na.f>i('r (blleg('. 

Mercia. Kingdom of Kngland 
in Anglo-Saxon t.ime.s. The word 
nu'ans t.lu^ march laiul. At first 
eonsistang ol’ f)r(*HC'nt-(lay Derby, 




if 
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MerchantTaylors’ Company, London. The Great Parlour, planned to 

restored 1952-53, of the company’s hall I’cstore it. for use 

as Uh* olUces of a 

S. Peter’s, Limchonsc. I’he com- pro[)OHe(l lU'w leehnical collt*ge to 
pany granted an annuity to Jolni lu*, calk'd Nar>i('r (hlk\g('. 

Stow, the anthpiary, and rt'siored Mercia. Kingdom of Kngland 
his monument in the ehiireh of in Anglo-Saxon t.imes. The word 
S. AiulrcAv Undershaft. ('ohhuU nu'ans t.lu^ march laiul. At first 
Memorials of the Cluikl of Mer- consisHng ol’ prc'sc'ut-day Derby, 
chant Taylors, Clode, 1875; Early Sialford, Whu’wick, Nottingham, 
History of the Huild of Merchant and lj(‘it!(‘.st,(*i', it inerea.st'd to eon- 
Taylors, Clode, 1888. tain (nM'ryt.hing Ix't.vvt'en Tlnimes 

Merchant Taylors’ School, and UmnlKU’, ineluding Loudon, 
English public school. Fouiuled in (*xe(*pt Ea.st Anglia. Liehliekl, 
bidfolk Jjano, Upper ThameHStr(‘('t', Tamworth, a.nd Ih'pton wc'ro its 
London, in 1561, by tln^ Merchant ehic'f towns. It c'aine into exist- 
Taylors’ Company, it was removed <*ncie about 582. At (ii-st subject 
to Charterhou.se Sq., E.C., 1 873-75, to Nortbumbria, in the 7th cen- 
and to Sandy Lodge, Northwood, tui’y, un(k*r Penda, it iK^came indc- 
Middlesex, in 1933. It is a day pemkmt, and oth<*r kingdoms w'cre 
school for about 500 boys, with a brought iimk'r it.s authority, mak- 
boarding house accommodating 56, ing it the k*ading stat.(* in tlu^ land. 

. -J •j.— . <1 ... .. 


and its governors from the first 
have been members of the com- 
pany. It is divided into classical, 
modern, and scientific aides, and 
has valuable scholarships to S. 


''flK'n it (ks'kiuHl, until Ethelbakl 
and OfTa. restored it to pre-cmin- 
After Offa’s (k'ath in 796 his 
HiiC(!(*H.sorH were vassals of the 
Wt^ssi'x kings. Mercia was con 


John’s College, Oxford, and Pern- ctuered by Eglxul in 825. its sub- 
broke CoUege, Cambridge. Spenser, kings were; ultimaticly replaced by 
Archbishop Juxon, Clive, John (\arls. 

Walter (founder of The Times), Mercia, (M a iuk Jkan) Antonii^ 
Gilbert Murray, and James Jeans (1845-1916). Frctich sculptor, 
are among those educated at the Born at Totdousc, Oct. 30, 1845, 
school. lie pupil of J oufiVoy and Fal- 

Merchant Taylors’ School, guibre at the Ecole ties Beaux Arts 
Crosby, Lancs, School founded in in Paris. In 1868 ho gained the 
1618 by a London merchant tayl or. Grand Prix de Homo; and in 
It w^as controlled by the Merchant the same year the Salon first 
laylors Company until 1940 wdien accepted a work of his. His 
it passed to the control of a local chief sculptures are the group 
board of governors which includes Gloria Victia in Montholon Square, 
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Paris IN74 ; the bronze jiToup in the eartli, its density about three- l2tJ()-61 ; melting point, --3S'5^ C. : 

{[uiu'tors, and its diaiiieter approxi- boiling point, 35B'7“ 0. ; density, 
niately 3,100 miles. Jt is improb- 13'56 grams per c.e. ; resistivity, 
able that IMercury has an atino- 95’76 ohm cm. at 20° 0. The 
sjdiere!. Its orbit is subject to crystal form of the soUdihed metal 
considerable perturbations, which is simple rhondmhedral. 

(‘aa’l^’’ sugg(\sted tlic tlieory that It is not affected by air, oxygen, 
there exists another planet he- or carbonic acid at normal tempe- 


Iihdi relief, Le (lenie des Arts, at. 
mne of the gates of the Louvre, 
]S77 ; Le Souvenir on the tomb of 
Mine.’ Charles Ferry at Thann, Al- 
kcc ; (^uand Memo in the Tuiler- 
ies Gardens, Paris ; and monu- 
ments to llaaiery and Mielndet in 
Pere-ljaehaiso emmd.m-y, Paris. 
He died Dee. 12, 101(1. 

Mercier, DfwiKn -Josinni (ISol 
-1020). Helgian prelate. Lorn at 
Braine-1 Alh'ud, Dra!)aid, Nov. 21, 

ISni, he was 
(ulueated For 
the ehureh 
at Maliiu's, 
Paris, and 
Ta'ijizig. Or- 
dained in 
1S74, in 190(5 
ho h(^<'amo 
ai’eh bishop of 
M a lines and 
])rimatie of 
following 3 '('ar 


t ween Mercury nnd the sun. Such 
a plaiU't has not been found, liow- 
ever (.s'cc Inira-Mereurial Planet), 
and the ohservcil elTeet is (‘xmdly 
aveounted for Iiy the theory of 
relativit y, an accordance which has 


ratures, hut oxidised slowly when 
near boiling point. It dissolves 
readily in nitric acid and in hot 
sulphuric acid. It has a remarkahle 
power of dissolving, or combining 
with, other metals without the aid 


Cardinal Mercier, 
Belgian prelate 

Belgium, and the 


was made a cardinal. After the 
German occupation of Ih'lirium 


he was uncompromising in his 
championsldp of the rights of the 
Belgian peo]»le and his allegiance 
to the Belgian king, and the 
Gormans imprisoiu'd him in his 
rosidenee. He diiMl dan. 23, 192(5. 
His writings imdude Lcs Origines 
de la Psyehologii^ (lonleinporaiiu', 
1897; Mtda pliysiipieGenerali',190r>. 
His War inemorii^s ap|>('ared 1920. 
OriisuH Lite, rL A. Gade, 1931. 

Mercury (Lat. d/err/ov'/es-, from 
niei\i\ gain). In Homan mythology 
the god of tra.de. He: was the 
patron deity of tin*, guild of Homan 
mcrebants. The Homans iihuitilied 
him with th(' Grc(‘k Hernu‘S. AVy, 
Oaduceus ; DlaxTuan, d. ; Hermes. 

Mercury. Nean'st plamd to the 
sun. It revolves round the sun at 
a mean distance of 30,01 0,000 m. 
in a inu’iod of 88 days. Tlu^ close- 
ness of the. phimd". to tlu' .sun 
makes olKservation of it diftieult, 
and many of the jilaiu't’s data are 
un(‘.ertain. Schiapandli and others 
have coiK'hided from the per- 
manency of its markings that the 
period of rotation about its own 
axis is the same as the period of 
rotation round the sun, so that it 
always presents tlu^ same face to 
the latter. This is conhnned by 
measurements of the temperature 
of its sunlit face, 770^' The 
dark hemisphere must he almost at 
absolute zero, ~ 450° K. 

The orbit of the planet is ex- 
ircmcly eccentric, with the result 
that on its nearest upi)roaeh to the 
sun it receives more than twice as 
much liea.t us when it is at its 
greatest distance. The mass of the 
planet is onc-twxnticth that of 


argely led to the acceptance of the of heat to form amalgams, some of 
tlieory. Mercury (‘.an lie seen under wdiieh have high technical and 
favourahlc (‘.onditions sliortly after commercial importance, e.g, in 
siin.sct, or Itefore sunrise, looking dentistry. 

like a first magnitude star. Mercury has been known for 

Mercury. British training ship, many centuries, having been re- 
Lying at H amble, Southampton, it garded until the middle of the ISth 
was established m 1885 to prepare cent, as an imperfect metal or 
cadets for service 
as odicers with 
the merchant 
navy. There is 
also an advanced 
class For those 
(h'sirous of enttu'- 
ing tliii Ivoyal 
Navy. Com- 
mander 0. B. Pry 
was honorary 
dii‘(‘ctor 1908-59. 

Mercury, on 

Q U 1 OKHl I.VKll. 

S i 1 V e r- w lii te 
metal, the ordy 
metal which re- 
mains lit|uid at 
ordinary temperatures. Ghemieal 
symhor, Pig, lying at the eiul of the 
second group of tlic periodic table ; 
at omic, number, 80 : atomic %veight, 


Mercury. British training ship, primanly for the 
merchant navy, lying at Hamble, Southampton 

semi-metal. The Spanish mines 
'Were worked by the (Greeks at 
least as early as 700 n.c. The 
medieval alchemists claimed the 

metal as a con- 
stituent, perhaps 
the vital principle, 
of all metals. 

A little mercury 
is formed in nature 
as small globules 
in certain rocks, 
hut virtually the 
whole of the 
world’s produc- 
tion is obtained 
from cinnabar, or 
mercury sulidiide, 
HgiS. When pure 
this contains 86 ‘2 
per cent mercury 
and is bright red. 
It is deposited 
from hot aqueous 
solutions during 
periods of volcanic 
activity, and fouiul 
in fractured rocks 
of many types, 
mostly Tertiary, 
c 0 mpa ratively 
near the surfacs. 


Mercury. Telescopic view of the planet, as seen by 
the Italian astronomer Schiaparelli, showing N. and S. 
poles, E. and W. points, degrees of latitude and longi- 
tude, the faint streaky markings ab c . . . w, and the 
points A B the outside limits of libration of longitude 
each side o! the centre point 0 
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At tlie present time, cinnabar is 
being deposited from the hot 
springs in many volcanic regions. 

The most productive and deepest 
mercury mine is that of Almaden 
iq.r.), in southern Spain, where 
Avork on v'eins has reached a depth 
of 1300 ft. in Silurian ([uartzes. 
Imimegnations in shales and lime- 
stones are mined in Tuscany and 
near Trieste ; and deposits are 
worked in California, the Ukraine, 
Me.xico, Japan, Czecho-Slovakia, 
and elsewhere. Other ores occur 
in small qualities, e,g. horn quick- 
silver or calomel, a chloride ; coc- 
cinifce, the iodide ; tieminanite, the 
selenidc ; coloradoite, a telluride ; 
arguerite, native amalgam with 
silver (found in Chile) ; and other 
amalgams with silver, gold, and 
copper. None of these is as im- 
portant as cinnabar. 

Treatment of the Ores 

Because of their low mercury 
content, ores usually have to be 
concentrated before treatment for 
recovery of the metal. This dres- 
sing of the ores is particularly 
important for mercury ores, as 
crushing normally produces large 
amounts of slime. The coarsely 
crushed ore is best treated by 
hand-picking at the mine, the ricli 
mineral lumps being easily recog- 
nized by their red colour. The 
remaining ore is then classified 
into various sizes. High-grade 
mercury concentrates may be 
treated by volatilisation direct in 
retorts ; hut the coarse material is 
usually treated in shaft furnaces. 
Medium-coarse ore, pi^iccs under 
1 1 ins., may also be so treated, as 
in the U.H.A. ; but in Europe, shelf 
or tile furnaces are preferred. The 
fine material is sometimes treated 
in reverberatory furnaces in 
Europe, but with modern im- 
provements in dotation practice 
the fines and slimes are very often 
concentrated by this method. Cin- 
nabar is now quite easily floated in 
solutions containing aerofioat and 
copper sulphate. 

The mercury sulphide is only par- 
tially decomposed by heating alone 
or with carbon, so the sulphur is 
locked up, either by forming some 
other more stable sulphide or by 
o.vidising it to 8O2 with air. The 
three chemical reactions available 
are the oxidation already men- 
tioned, leaving mercury with the 
sulphur l)urned off ; the formation 
of caltuum sul])hi(l(' and sulpliat.e 
by heating with lime; tu’ the for- 
mation of iron sulphide by heating 
with iron. Free mercury is liber- 
ated by each method. 

All these reactions take place at 
temperatures above the builijig 


point of mercury, and tin* mercury 
comes off as a vapour, which must 
subset[uently be condensed to 
liquid metal by cooling. Tlic Hrst 
process, known as air reduction, is 
found to be the simplest iji ])rav- 
tice, although the ])rescnce of lai'gc^ 
amounts of gas, exce.ss air, ajid 
dust results in the production of a 
considerable quantity of mercuiy 
dust or “ stupp.” Tiiis consists of 
tine globules of mercury so coat(‘d 
with dust that they will not (coa- 
lesce. The product is thcivForc' 
specially treateeJ in modern plants 
by a mechanical extractor. 

Types o£ Furnace 

Processes are much the same all 
over the world, differemces being 
chiefly in the design of funnices 
and condensers. In modern pi*ac- 
ticc! there arc two types, shaft 
furnace and reverbatory hn‘iiac(‘. 
The latter, conventional in design, 
are used only for fine ore and for 
ores which decrepitate, i.e. burst 
into fine particles on heating. For 
coarse ores a straight shaft furnace 
is used, the most modem being a 
square vertical shaft of ordinary 
firebrick, with a bell arrangemmit 
for charging at the top and dis- 
charge plates for the spent ore at 
the bottom. The ore is mixed with 
2-3 p.c. charcoal. This, with tlie 
sulphur in the ore itself, is siini- 
cient fuel to raise the temperaturt‘ 
to 800^' C. For coarse, medium, and 
sometimes even line ore, shaft fur- 
naces with inclined shelves are 
everywhere replacing the oldcu* 
furnaces. Typical is one consisting 
of four rectangular shafts, fed from 
the same grate and cacli containing 
a scries of tiles inclined at an angh^ 
of 45 The ore slides down these 
tiles, being met by the hot gas(\s 
from the grate, air for the lire being 
pre-heated by the hot spent ore. 
The ore must be dry or it stiidvs to 
the tiles. This drying is effected 
in rotary driers, (dthcr variations 
are an intermediate between a 
reverbatory and a shaft furnace ; 
the rotary kiln furnace ; and fur- 
naces with rotating rahbling-arms. 

Very large condensing space is 
needed to collect all the mercury ; 
for a furnace treating 50 ton.s of an 
ordinary ore 20,000 eai. ft. would he 
required. In America a series of 
large brickwork chambers is em- 
ployed, while in Europe usually a, 
number of stoneware tubes are 
us('d f()llow('d by chanil)er.s eoii- 
siruct cd of wood or glass (.syc (bn- 
denser). The fine dii.st may hr 
removed by an electrostatic pre- 
cipitator. A wet process is used in 
a few localities. Mercury is still 
used to some extent for the re- 
covery of g(jld and silver from their 
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ores by amalgamation. It can be 
frozen into a solid, wlii(di (tan be 
hammered, rolled, or welded, like 
other nu'tals. Foiiy ]).e. of the 
worhTs produetion is us('d in the 
manufaetui'e of di'ugs and cIkmih. 
(ails, whiU', tlie Culmiiiate is us(mI for 
luakiiig dcitonators. Largiui, mounts 
aiv iis(‘(l by manufacturers of elec- 
iruial apparatus, thermometers, 
barouK'U'rs, and imiiiy other scien- 
ti(i(^ instruiiHuits, ami for lioatiug 
the hintm’ms of lighthous(\s. Re- 
cently various solders containing 
mercury have been developed for 
joining galvmnis(‘d iron, etc. Other 
users ar(^ the maJc(‘rs of vermilion, 
whie.li is a mere-uric suIphkUy and 
of f(‘lt, caustii; soda, and glacial 
ac(‘tic acid. 

Compounds of Mercury 
dhvo oxid(ss of nu'rcury arc 
known, iih(^ black nn'reurou.s o.xiih', 
Hgolh and tli(‘. rial mercuric oxide, 
IlgO, the lattiu- being the substam^c 
used by Rri(*stl(\y in his original 
])repa, ration of oxygen. The two 
(dilorides are both wliitc, but while 
one, mercurous chloride or calomel, 
ligOI, is much used in medicine, 
tlu^ other, UKU’e-uric chloride, 
HgOl.j, or (‘orrosivc sublimate, is 
(^vtremoly iioisonous; it is ii-scd in 
surgery for disinfeeting the skin. 
Mercurous iodide, Hgl, is greenish 
yellow, and mercuric iodide, HgU, 
is a brilliant scarlet, the lattei' 
being used in veterinary jiractico 
as a blistering agimt. Vhirious 
other compounds are used medi- 
cally, e.(j. nuu’iuirio salicylate for 
tlic tivatment of “ athl(^t(fs foot.” 
In i)liot()gra,phy, mercuric iodide 
and jierc.liloridii may be used for 
iiitensilication. Mercury in its 
metallic form was iih(hI to develop 
the iiuagi^ iji th(‘. Daguerreotype 
procicss. /S'ce (kdoinel ; Condensa- 
tion ; (lorrosive Sublimate; Flota- 
tion; Fulminate of Mm’cury ; 
Mersalyl ; Metallurgy ; Rever- 
beratory Furnace ; Wetlge Roaster. 

Mercury Theatre/ London 
playhouse in Ladbroke Road, W.S. 
Opened by Ashley DukcB in 1933, 
it was launched on the strength of 
£10, 000 which Dukes made by his 
play, The Man with a Load of 
Misehi(‘f. A parish liall and two 
adjoining lu)us(\s wi're converted 
into a miniature theatre seating 
about 150. In 1035 T. 8. Eliot’s 
Miirihu' in the Cath(‘dral ig.v.) ran 
thcTC for nine months. Experi- 
mental plays and ri'vivals inchuh'd 
'rh(‘ yVsemit of h’6 , 0'1h‘ Flay hoy of 
th(‘ \\h*sl<a‘n \V(u‘ld, and Ib'dda 
Oabler. Closed during the Ueeim.l 
Great War, th<‘ Mercury was le- 
opened in 1945 as a “■ poets’ ihea- 
tr(‘,” und(*r the diimi-ion of Martin 
Browne, who pul oii This V\'a,v to 
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the Tomb, 'I'be Shadow Factnrv, 
Happy as Larry. Tire thoaire M'as 
disnianih'd in iPaL 

Merciitio. Characlc'r in Sliahi-’ 
spaarr’a play IvoiiK'o and -liiliid, 
{q.v.). J\insma,n (o ilu' jirinw oC 
Verona, friend 1o lloin(M>, and a 
man of ovcrfiowhifj; wit, faney, a,nd 
bawdy hnmonr, he deliverw the 
famous speech about, llie Fairy 
Queen Mab. He is killed in an en- 
counter with Tybalt., duliet.’s 
cousin, and is avenged by Honieo, 
who slays Tybalt.. 

Mercy. In a Seri|)t.ura.l siuisc'. an 
attribute^ of God. Much discussion 
has aris(‘n regarding T.he translation 
of the word from th(‘ Hebnnv. It is 
variously interjuadial as coin pas- 
sion, yearning, pity, kindiu'ss, 
benignity, or loving-kindness, and 
is associated witli truth. Tlu' 
believer is taught to pray for it, 
that Bivin(‘ justiei' may b(' bmi- 
pered by it, and is tmjoined to show 
it to others. It has an aflinity wit h 
grace. Gern'rally speaking, tlu^ as- 
sumption seems to b(‘ tluit it ma,y 
he extended wlu're punishment 
cannot la* withheld, but wIhm’i' 
wrong-doing is mitigated by the 
possession of a n'eord not wholly 
blameworthy. Th(‘ (‘Xju'ession lk‘ 
merciful, Dent. 21, v. K, and .‘12, 
r. 4-3, in the A.V. is rendercal in the 
R.V. by the words Forgiv(‘ at\(l 
make expiation. TIk^ common 
meaning of the word is (docpumtly 
expressed in rortia''s siieecdi in Tlu' 
Merchant of V(miee, Act IV, 
scene 1. See Charity. 



Mercy, PitimonATivK of. In 
English law, the right of the crown 
to grant a ^lardon to a person who 
has committed a criminal olbuu'e. 
>SVe Pardon. 

Mercy, SrsTinis ok. ILdigions 
order of wonum who d(‘Vot.(‘ them- 
s(‘l ves to aeti v(‘ work for 1 he good of 

the commun- 
ity, espiwially 
a m 0 n g t h (‘ 
poor and sick, 
it was fuuiuled 
in 1831 by 
Mary Cather- 
ine McAuley in 
Dublin, idle 
s i B t c r s differ 
from nuns in 
not being en- 
closed within 
their convents, 
but going 
about in the 

exercise of 

Sister of Mercy Uioirwork. 

All sisters of mercy take the three- 
fold vow of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience ; some annually, 
and others for life. In the CUnireh 
of Fngland llu‘ tiu'ms Sistc^rs 


of J\ler(\\ is used in a general 
s(ms(' ; but in the Church of Rome 
il is usually restricted to the 
congn'gatiou buiirh'd by Motlicr 
M cAuh'y, w ho siauirs to Im v e taken 
Hh' nauH' from an onhu- of tSist(‘rs 
of M(>rcy startl'd a,t Ihireeloim 
about 12(5“). This eoiigregatioii 
a(lai)t('d the rule of S. Augustine 
and devotml itself to the instrue- 
lion ot poor girls, the visitation 
of t lie sick, and the, protection of 
distressed women of good eharae- 
ter. It now has a.boiit 112 houses 
ill England and about 21") in 
li'cland, with some 877 eouv'ents 
in tlie U.S.A. The mother house 
is in Baggot Street, Dublin ; but 
each eouvciit is run independ- 
euHy. There are 22,00(1 sisters. 

Mer de Glace (Fr., Sea of Ice). 
Famous Alpine glacier of France, 


ill the dept, of Haute-Savoie, near 
Chamonix, Over 9 m, long^ it 
descends from the N. slope et 
Mont Blanc h\- three hrauclu's, the 
Talefrt', tlu' Taiad (or tfeant), and 
the Li'chaux glaciers. It almost 
reaches the river Arve, having ac- 
cumulated a large moraine. Below 
the Montan vert it is called the 
Glacier des Bois. It is noted tor 
its beautiful scenery. See Glacier. 

Mere. Name for a lake, ej/. 
Windermere, Buttermere, and 
Tliirlmere, all in the English Lake 
District, and the meres of Cheshire. 
These last have been formed by 
the dissolving of salt by under- 
ground water, and the collapses on 
the removal of the brine by springs 
or piim[)s. The meres are formed 
in the depressions caused by the 
siibsidenees of the overlying soil. 


POET Qt NOVELIST 

Six' Jolin Hanxmerton, Author of Meredith: His Life and Art 

Meredith's leovks, e.". Ordeal of Riehard Fevcrel, 
those mi Hardy, Kipliiii^, and others of his 
See also Kn^lish Luagiargr and Literature ; Novel 


GEORGE MEREDITH 

Sir 

See articles on 
fyj^oist ; and 
contemporaries, 

George Meredith was born Ecb. 

12, 1828, at 73, High Street, 
Portsmouth, of mi.xed MTlsh and 
Irisli jiarentago. His fatlier was 
Augustus Armstrong Meredith, a 
naval outfitter, ami bis mother 
dane, daughter of Michael Macna- 
inura of the. same town. He re- 
ceived his early schooling at Ports- 
mouth, and at 14 was sent to the 
Moravian seliool at Neuwied on 
the Rhine, where he stayed for 
two years. Returning to Jjondon, 
he was artii'Ied to a city solicitor 
of literary tastes, but before he 
was 21 he had ahandoned the law 
and iuriKul to letters, his first and 
quill' un[)romiHiiig jioem, (diilliaii- 
wallah, a})pearing in (Mianiher.s's 
.louT-nal, duly 7, 1849. 

On Aug. 9 Merediih married 
Mary Ellen Nieliolls, nine years 
his .senior, widow of a naval ohieer 
and daughter of Thomas Love 
Peacock. In 1851 he published 
Poems, the remarkable cpiality of 
which was recognized by Kingsley 
and by Tennyson, who went about 

Il V 

declaiming the haunting stanzas 
of that masterpiece, Loye, in the 
\’alley ; in 1856 a fantastic and 
fascinating Oriental talc, The 
Shaving of Shagpat, was warmly 
welcomed by George Eliot and 
other competent critics ; and in 
1 857 another, though less remark- 
able, fantastic talc, Farina : a 
Legend of Cologne, was inspired 
by his residence in Rhineland. 

' Of Meredith’s activities between 
hi.s marriage and the publication 
of Shagjiat lillle or nothing is 


known. He was not yet able to 
make a living by his pen, and a 
shadow was deepening on his home. 



But in 1856 he seenred regular 
journalistic work as absentee 
editor of The Ipswich Journal, 
writing his leading articles and 
news paragraphs at his AVeybridge 
home, and continued thi.s con- 
nexion for some years, also con- 
tributing to The Morning Post, 
edited by his friend. Sir William 
Hardman. In 1858 Meredith and 
his wife separated, he and the only 
child of the. marriage, Arthur, 
going to live at Copshani CVdtage, 
between Esher ami Oxshott. 
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The Ordeal of Richard Fe’^’erel 
1859, ^'011 the author new friend-! 
among; those who could discern 
great work unguided, hut lar fioin 
gaining him a popular success, it 
was (le(Tied for its impropriety and 
even preached against from the- 
pulpit ; not then, as a generation 
later, a valuable form of adver- 
tisement. In 1S61 Mrs. IMeredith 
died, and after serial apptNarance 
in Once a Week there was pub- 
lished Evan Harrington, <a inastcu'- 
ly novel, in which the author gives 
a fictional study of members oi 
that Portsmouth tailor's family 
whence he sprang, and exhibits 
certain aspects of English snob- 
bery that make it a true mirror 
of its time. Modern Lo\a^ and 
Other Poems, 1S62, gave fulfilment 
of the rich promise of the earlier 
Poems ; the title-poem, or secpience 
of caudated sonnets, i.e. with two 
or three extra lines, belongs to the 
best poetry of its age. 

Meredith, who had now become 
literary adviser to the house of 
Chapman and Plall, a post he filled 
for some 30 years, married in 1S64 
Marie yulliamy and found ha-ppi- 
ness. In the same year he pub- 
lished Emilia in England, later to 
be renamed Sandra Belloni. Rhoda 
Fleming, a tragic story and the 
most simply told of all his novels, 
followed in 1865. In 1866 he 
acted as correspondent in Italy 
for the Morning Post during the 
Austro -Italian Muir, and the next 
year published Vittoria, his fine 
sequel to Sandra Belloni, fresh 
with the local colour derived from 
his Italian sojourn. In 1S6S he 
settled at Flint Cottage, Box Hill, 
Surrey, his home for the rest of 
his life. In 1871 came the vigor- 
ous" and splendid romance The 
Adventures of Harry Bichniond ; 
in 1876 Beauchamij’s Career ; and 
in 1879 that masterpiece of char- 
acter-study, The Egoist — a suc- 
cession of great novels that con- 
solidated their author’s inter- 
national fame, though they did 
not yet bring him that wide popu- 
larity which is based upon the 
mass of the novel-devouring public. 

Meredith was now accepted by 
the real critics of literature as 
one of England’s foremost men of 
letters in an age of great writers. 
The Tragic Comedians, 1880, was a 
fictional rendering of the story of 
Ferdinand Lassalle and Helene von 
Donniges, the qualified success of 
which indicates a novelist some- 
what ill at case with history. 
After Poems and Lyrics of the Joy 
of Earth, 1883, including some of 
the finest of .his nature poetry, 
there came Diana of the Crossways, 


ISSf), the iiov(‘l that (uinsed a sud- 
den widtuuug of the )iubli<‘ int(‘r('st 
ill Miu'crlith's work, largdy perluips 
because of gossip about il.s being a 
i-omauee. with a kiy, ami tlu‘ asso- 
ciation of its heroiiK* with IMi'olim' 
Norton. 

In the vear of this loug-ddayi'd 
recognition his ha[)py married life 
ended, fm- Mj's. Meredith diiul 
Sepit. 17. Later books wei’e Ballads 
and Poems of Tragic LiL‘, 1 8S7 ; 
A Reading of Earth, 1888, poems 
which include the beautiful A Faith 
on Trial ; One of Our (kmifuerors, 
1891 ; Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta, 1894 ; and Th<‘ Ama/.ing 
Marriage, IS95, tlic last ihrt'i' of 
his novels, wherein the peiuiliar- 
ities of his style were sonu'wliat 
accentuated. In 1905 Menalith 
received the Order of Mm’it. TIh‘ 
7()th and SOtli anniviuvsaries of his 
birth were made occasions for cor- 
dial irihutes of appreciation Jind 
homage. On May 18, 1909, lu* 
died at Box Hill, and after cn^- 
mation his ashes were laid in ilu' 
graveyard at Dorking. MiuT'ditli 
will a.ssuredlv remain articulate as 

k 

one of England’s greaOvst poeliejil 
interpreters of Nature, but his 
novels, both in style and construc- 
tion, carry such defects of their 
qualities as may deny thmn the 
enduring classic fanu' tluur contiuit 
deserves. He was by incichuiee of 
time one of the greatest Vielorians, 
though intellectually his nml kin- 
ship lay with the ag(‘ of Fielding. 

Biblioiiraphy. Goorg(‘ Mnrcdilli : 
Some Cliamcteri sties, R. L('i (hil- 
lieniie, 5ili ed. 1000 ; Tim Ihjct.ry 
and Philosopliv of C. M., (S. Tvl. 
Trevelyan, lOoV. ; C. M. ; His Lifo 
and Art, iSir John Hammeiiion, 

1009 ; Meredith’s Allegory, Tlie 
Shaving of Shagpai, J. Me K(‘(’lini(s 

1010 ; Letters od. by his son, 1012 ; 
G. M., from the French of G. 
Photiades, A. Price, 1013 ; G. M. 
(English Mciii of Lottevs), J. B. 
Priestley, 1026 ; Mr, Meredith, 
8. Sassoon, 1048, 

Meredith, Owen. Pseudonym 
of Edward Robert Bulw(‘r Lytton, 
1st earl of Lytton [q.v.]^ 

Meredith, William. Welsh 
footballer. An inside forward for 
Manchester City and Manchester 
United, he made 51 appearancuss 
for Wales in international matches. 
In 1895, his first year in intt'r- 
national football, Meredith played 
in three such matches in eight 
days ; he last represented Wales 
in 1020. 

Merejkowski, Dmitri {Serge- 
lEviTCH (1865-1941). Russian 
novelist, poet, and critic. Born 
at St. Petersburg, Aug. 2, 1865, he 
came into prominence wuth The 
Causes of Decadence in Modern 
Russian Literature, 1893, in wliich 


he saw a, ii'iucdy m I he study ot 
tlu' Frf'uch symlKtlists. His great- 
est woi'k is th<‘ lt’il()g\' dirist and 
Anti-('liris1, con- 


sisting of 'Die 
ihmtii of t,lu‘ 

Gods, or Julian 
flu' Apostate', 

1901 ; 4’lu' Fore- 
nmner, or Li'on- 
ardo (la Viiu'i, 

1902 ; a, ml P('t('r 
and Ah'xis, 

1905. The 
whol(' has 
b('('n translaled into English. 
-Among his other work's wen' plays 
about, Riul 1, 1 90S, and Ak'xaiuler 
I, 191.3 ; Fourri'enih of JJeeembcT, 
1920; NapoU'on, 1928. An anii- 
Bolslu'ivik, he h'ft Russia, in 1010, 
living in [‘olamh then in Paris, 
w'liere his deatli was reported in 

1911. JVb‘r(\jkow.Mki married 
Zinaida Nikola, yi'vna Hi jjpiuH (1869 

“19‘lr>), poet and eritie, who wrote 
under 1 li(^ luiiuo Anton Krayuy. 

Merenptah. I^lgyptlan I'diig of 
flu^ NLXtIi dynasty, e. 1225 ii.c., 
also spi'lled Mc'nu'ptah and Minep- 
tah. triu'. 1.31, h son a.nd successor 
of Ram('S(‘.s 11, hc! wa,H regarded 
by Ale.xandi'ian tradiiiion as the 
pharaoh of tlu^ Exodus. On a 
stela found at Tlu'lies, in 1896, 
rec.onling his Libyan victories in 
his liflli y(!ar, are tlni words 
‘‘ Isi’ael is desohite, its seed is not,” 
only known Egyptian record of 
the name Isnu'I. 

Meres, I'kancu.s (1.565 -1647) 
English divliu', author, and trans- 
lator. A graduate of Pi'Tuhroke 
Golh'ge, Camhri(lg(‘, profi'ssor of 
rlu'tiOrie at Oxford, and later rector 
and schoolmaster at, Wing, Rut- 
land, h(^ is (dnt'lly n'nu'mbered as 
tluj author of Palladis I’amia : 
Will’s Tn'asury , l5tlS, in which the 
lit(',r'ainre of his pmlod is compared 
with that of G rectum and Home, and 
the most imj)ortant eoutemporary 
account is givi'ii of Shakespeare's 
works up to that year. 

Merganser (Liit. weri/iM, diver; 
(imvr, gooH('), Genus of marine 
diving ducks, including about six 








Merganser. Hooded species ol 
marine duck 


species distinguished by their ex- 
tremely narrow beaks, furnished 
with saw-like teeth. Three spe- 
cies occur regularly in the British 
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Islands. 01 llmwe the ie;(H)siiiider Merida (ane. Empr 

(xl/. 7 ttcni(tiu^pr) ia the lar^^'oat and vVn). d’ow'ii of Spain, an important 
has a ^ilossv, S*'een liead and nec‘k, liy. juiunion in the prnv. ot 

black back, white wings, and ashy 15ada,joz. It staiuls on the river 
rq-ey iindtn'-parl.s. It in coniinon (huidia,na, 40 m. by rly K. of 

on the W. coast of Scot land and Ifadajoz. It was the capital of 

breeds in the lliglilands, hnt IxUxsitania, and has more Roman re 

visits England and Indand only mains tlian any other Spanish city, 
in severe"^ weather. Although it including a line .stone bridge of GO 
spends most of its time at S(‘a, it arches, 2,G70 ft. long, built in the 
constructs its nc'st in hollow trees time of Augustus or Trajan ; the 
The red-breasted mergansiu' (il/, ruins of a three tier aqueduct So ft 
serrator) is a handsome bird, high; criimhling walls and gates; 
distiinguisliccl by the crested head a trinm])hal arch, a theatre, an 
and the pale chestnut colour of amiihitlnsd re, temples, (‘to. Pop. 
the lower neck and breast. It is (lOol) li.'kSHd 
a resident of the Highlands of Founded m 25 b.c., J\Ierida be- 
Scotland and of the Orkneys, came a- city of great splendour. 
Shetlands, Hcdiriih'S, and Ireland, it fell into the hands of the Moors 
and in wdnter visits the coasts a.d. 712. Its archbishopric, dating 
farther S. It is usually found in, from Visigotluo times, was trans- 
hocks, and feeds on small lishes, ferrc'd in 1129 to Santiago, to 
crust acean.s, and molluscs. The whose knights it was entrusted on 
smew {M. albeUus) is a rare visitor ; its capture from the Moors in 1228. 
as is the hooded merganser {M. Merida. City of Mexico. The 
cucullatuff) from N. America. capital of the state of Yucatan, it 


Meriden. Adllage of Warwiek- 
fc(hir(‘, England. It i.s 5^^ in. IV.N. W. 
of k’oveiitrv and is regarded as 
the ('cntre of England. Remains 







sets 


Mergentlialer, Or pm a a (1854-- 
99). A Herman -born America, n 
iqventor, Horn in Wiirttcmbeig, 
Nov. 10, 1854, be bi'cainc a 

watchmaker, a,nd in 1872 emi- 
grated to the U.S.A. wh('r(^ he 
set up in Baltimore as a precision 
engineer. In IS8G ho invemttid 
the first practical linotype macdiine, 
so revolutionising [irinting. 

Mergui, Port and district of 
Bmina, in Tenasserim division. 
The port is a minor harbour on the 
narrow coast strip of Tenasscn-iin, 
with a trade in rice, pearls, and 




is a well-built city, with wide 
'Wllflllllliillllillllll 17 many 

il lii i'l '"C 

P conncctotl by 

Sliiilte ‘ I nigreso 

LI 'i i''f **‘'C 7 Liir 24 m. to the N. 

on the Oiilf of 
Mexico, and by 
air with the capi- 

tal andthe U.S.xA. 

Mkida, Mexico. ^ 

university, with 
lawq medicine, and other faculties, 
it has a cathedral dating from 
1598, a IGtii century Franciscan 




Menda, Mexico, 
arms 


edible birds’ nests, 'fhe existing convent, the bishops palace, a 
town is modem, l.uill on tim site, of noverameiit paUic-e and a museum, 
an ancient city. The disirict con- Cotlion and si.sal, straw hats, 
tains tin. Ric(\ sugar-cane, sesa- cigars, leather, and soap my 
mum, and tobacco are grown ; manulaidureck Hie (^uty, 
tropical fruits are snppli('d to Ran- was founded in lod-, bca'anie the 
goon and Moiihneiu. Pop* dist. seat ol a bishopric in lobl. op. 
180,827; town, 25,000. (1950) 142,838.^ 

Mergni Archipelago. Group Merida. Chty and state ol 
of himdreds of .small ixslands ofT the Veneziuda. The city stands on the 
Tenasserim coast, Burma Most of Ohama, 310 m. S.W. of Caracas, 
the islets are rocky, composed of It has a catherlral, seat of an 
granite or sandstone. The native archbishop, and immunity. It 
Sehmgs exchange edible birds’ was ioundiMl by the Spaniards 
nests and beehe de mer for rice, in 1558 , partly destroyed by carth- 

^ quakes in 1812 

'*1 and in 189-I-, and 

^ rapidly recovered. 

Merida state has 

Miiida, Mexico. The Covemot’s p&laoe (lO.'JO) 211,110?’ 




.".'ry 






Meriden, Warwickshire. The cross 
which was believed to mark the 
centre of England 

of a cross erected to mark what 
was believed to be the exact spot 
were moved out of the roadway iu 
1952. An obelisk of Cornish 
granite as a memorial to cyclists 
Avho fell in the First Great War was 
subscribed for by nearly 30,000 
cvfdists from all oxgv Great Britain. 

‘ Meriden. City of Connecticut, 
U.S.xA., ill New Haven co. Situated 
almost eepudistant from Hartford 
and New Haven, it is served by the 
New York, New ITaveii, and Hart- 
ford rly. It contains the Curtis 
Memorial Library, and among its 
institutions is the Connecticut 
school for hoy.s. The International 
Silver eo. here is widely known 
as a manufacturer of silver ware. 
Other metal products are also 
made. Near by is Hubbard 
Park, a natural reservation of 900 
acres, in which the Hanging Hills, 
1,000 ft. high, are said to have in- 
spired Gerhart Hauptmann’s The 
Sunken Bell. Formerly part of 
Wallingford, Meriden was incor- 
porated in 1806, and became a city 
in 1867. Pop. (1950) 44,088. 

Meridian (Lat. meridiem, mid- 
day). In astronomy, the great cir- 
cle of the heavens passing through 
zenith of any place and the N. and 
S. poles of the celestial sphere. 
A terrestrial meridian is the line 
of intersection of the earth s sur- 
lace with a plane passing through 
the poles. The magnetic meridian 
at any place on the earth’s surface 
is the direction along which a 
horizontally suspended compass 
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needle puintrs when iiitiuc-iieed unh 
the earth’s magnetism. I'-'re 
Longitude : Tiansit Cirilr. 
Meridian, (dy of Mis'-ussippi, 

U.8.A., ilie CO. scat of Laiuhoda.U* 
CO. Situated 1)5 in. IL of Jackson, 
and served by tlio Alabama (Jreat 
Southern and other rlys., it has 
several educational institutions, 
and the East Mississippi Hospital 
for the Insane. The most impor- 
tant manufacturing city in the 
state, its lumber mills cut 35,000 
ft. of hardwood daily, and its 
stock3wds are able to accommo- 
date 5,000 head of cattle. Founded 
in 1S54, Meridian became a city 
in 1860. Four years later it was 
occupied by a Federal force, which 
demolished the rly. tracks and 
most of the buildings. In 1906 


great 


damage was done by a 


tornado. Pop. (1950) 41,893'. 

Merim, Variant spelling ol 
Mirim (q.v.), the name of a lake 
in S. America. 

Merimee, Prosper (1803-70). 
French author. Born in Paris, 
Sept. 2S, 1803, he was educated for 

the bar but en- 
tered the civil 
service, and be- 
came a senator 
in 1853. He be- 
gan his literary 
career with two 
clever mystifi- 
cations, Le 
Theatre de 
* Clara Gazul, 

(Prosper MerimSe) Gufllbsl?! 

which he published as transla- 
tions respectively of the plays of 
a iSpaniish actress and some Illyrian 
folk-songs. These he followed with 
an historical novel, Chronique du 
Pegne de Charles IX. He is at his 
best, however, in his shorter tales, 
some of which are masterpieces. By 
far the best known of these is 
Carmen, on which Bizet based his 
opera. He also did some excel- 





lent work in history, e.p. Les Faux 
Demetrius, 1852. His Lettres a 
Une Inconnue throw an interesting 
light upon his enigmatical char- 
acter. A man of a melancholy, 
sceptical, and sensitive temper, and 
eiidow^ed with a powerful intellect, 
he was a subtle and scholarly 
writer, and one of the greatest 
masters of imaginative prose in the 
19th century. Consult Prosper 
Merimee : a Mask and a Face, G. 
H. Johnstone, 1927. 

Meringue. Confection of whites 
of eggs w'hipped to a froth and 
powMered sugar in the proportion 
of ten or t’welve eggs to 1 lb. of 
sugar, and baked till fawn in colour. 
The result is a light, brittle sub- 
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stance which may be served with 
W'hipped cream. Meringue is often 
used as a garnish for puddings and 
pastry. The name is explained as a 
variant of Marengo, in honour of 
which victory the confection was 
invented by Napoleon’s cook. 

Merino. Originally the Spanish 
name for a breed of sheep with 
exceptionally lino white wool. 
It has been bred in many parts of 
the world. In the textile trade 
the term now has various mean- 
ings : (1) the finest wools, whetlier 
from sheep as above or from more 
modern inter-breedings which have 
wool of a similar (piality ; (2) 

Merino yarn, used for shirtings 
and hosiery, eontaining fine W()ol 
and cotton in various projiortions, 
commonly 50 p.c. of each ; (3) a 
dress fabric containing merino 
wool, and woven in a twill weave. 

Merionethshire. County of N. 
M'^alcs- it derives its name from 
Meirion, a grandson of ririnee 
Cimedda (5th 
century). It 
has a coast- 
line of 38 m. 
on Cardigan 
Bay, rugged 
mountains, 
beautiful 
valleys, and 
waterfalls. Merionethshire 
The highest 

summits are Aran Mawddwy, 
2,970 ft., and Cader Idris, 2,927 
ft. ; a number of others are over 
2,000 ft. high. The county has 


many lakes, llie largest being Bala 
and TaJ-y-llyn ; [inncipal rivers 
are the Dee, Mavvddaeli. and 
Dovoy. Thci soil is not of very 
higli fpiality cxc‘ei>l in the valleys'; 
sheep and e;iil le arc reai'od. Other 
industries are slate quarrying, 
forestry, and ealoring for visitors. 
The county forms a eo. constitu- 
ont^y. Dolgelloy is the co. town; 
at Harlech, formerly the co. town, 
there is an old (‘astJe. Other 
towns arc B human Festiniog, Bar- 
mouth, Towyn, Corwcin, Bala. 
Casfelly- B(‘re lm,H a ruined castle; 
Oyiuor Abbi'v, ad Lhuudl^yd, is the 
ruin of an old (Jislcu’cluin founda- 
tion. Corwim veas Owen Ohm 
dow(U’\s h.q. Area (>60 sq. m.. 
thrce-iiuartors in Snowdonia na- 
tional park. Fop, (1951) 41,405. 

Meristems. Botanical t<‘nu, 
It is applied to tissues of plants in 
whicdi growth and muItiiiUcatioi] 
of 0(dls is pronounced, in contrast 
to permanent tissues the elements 
of which have ceased to grow and 
are gen< uully no longer capable oi 
division. Promeristems consist or 
thin walled cells, often hcxagoiial 
prisms in shape. They have large 
nuclei and abundant cytoplasms in 
which there are usually many small 
vacuoles. They are especially 
readily seen in sections of root tips 
or of the apical cone from within a 
bud. By tlieir repeated division, 
mainly in a direction across the 
organ in whieli they are found, they 
add cells to its length. They also 
initiate by their outgrowtii the 
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origin of leaves and buds from tlic 
stem apex and arise in the [)erieyele 
of roots to form new root apiec^s 
for lateral root brantihes. The 
youngest promcristem (iclls arc 
usually nt^arest tlu^ apical cone. 
Other older nuu’istem cells further 
awav fioin this show fewer and 
larger vaeiudes and with distance 
approximate in shape to the per- 
manent tissue C'lements into which 
they are destincid to chajige. These 
considerably vacuolated hut not 
yet mature cells arc histog(‘n colls, 
and together with the promeri- 
stems constitute the apical ineri- 
stems by virtue of their j^oaition 
and are primai-y nieristems since 
upon their activity ifie jirimary 
development of the plant body is 
due. Sometimes a small propor- 
tion of a]n(‘;il meristem e(‘lls retain 
their mc'ristematic ca])acity for 
growth and division after their 
neighbours have heconu' converted 
into permanent tissue. Tlu're may 
be left transvau'se plates of inter- 
calary meristem, e.ij. at the 
bottoms of iris leaves and below 
the nodes of some mints, or longi- 
tudinal strips of primary cambium 
such as are common in tlie vuiscular 
bundles of dicotylcidon stems. 
Other cambia arc secondary since 
they are not chunved directly from 
apical meristem. 

Merit, OuDin-i of. liritish order 
for distinguished service in all 
callings. It was founded l)v 

b]dward VI i, 
dune 2(i, IDOli. 
If^smemhersare 
divid(Hl into 
two classes, 
civil and mili- 
tary, and are 
(listing uisluMl 
by the hdters 
().M. The 
badge is a cross 
pattee fornuH'! 
of red and 
Order o£ Merit. British blue, having 
badge (military) ju its ecmtro 

on a blue medallion, surrounded by 
a laurel wreath, tb(^ words For 
J\lerit, and on the reverse the royal 
cypher. Crossed swords arc added 
for naval and military members. 
Appointment to the order is made 
personally by the sovei'cign, who 
can bestow it without ministerial 
advdee. ltislimit(‘d to24- rmunbers. 

M(mil)ei’ship is normally eon- 
f(M‘i'(sl on subj('(-ts of 1b(‘ erown for 
e\i‘(‘ptioaul s<‘r\ i<'(‘s to tln^ British 
Coinmonwealthj or to art, litera- 
ture, or science. Although de- 
signed as a special distinction, it 
confer.s no iuvccdcnce and (carries 
no title. Among memhers have: 
been JSir Charles tSlierringion, 0. hi. 



Trevelyan, John Masefield, Ralph 
Vaugh anVV illiams, LordChetwodc, 
Lord Chatlield, Lord Ncwall, Gil- 
bert Murray, Augustus John, Sir 
Henry Dale, Sir Giles Scott, Win- 
ston (.diurchill. Lord Portal, Lord 
Alanbrookc, Lord Cunningham, 
Lord Halifax, ,1. (L Smuts, W, L. 
Mackenzie King, and T. S. Eliot. 
General (later President) Eisen- 
hower was made an honorary 
member in 1 940. Florence Nightin- 
gale was the only woman member. 

Merit, Ouder of. Decoration 
awarded in various countries for 
distinguished service in vmrious 
callings. The Indian Order of Merit 
was instituted in 1837 for native 
olh(H‘rs and soldiers ; the ribbon is 
blue W'ith red edges. The Ihmssian, 
later German, order Pour le Mt*rite 
for military merit was instituted in 
1740 ; th(‘. badge was a Maltese 
cross, having on the iipjicr arm the 
letter “ F,” on the others the w'ords 
“ Four le Merito ” ; the highergrade 
had a wreath of oak leaves added ; 
the ribbon w'as black with white 
stripes, 

'The Onhu’ of Merit in Arts 
and Seieuees w’as instituted by 
Fredericik William IV of Prussia 
ill honour of Frederick II; the 
badge wms a golden Prussian eagle 
on a white medallion, and the ri bbon 
was whites edged with black. The 
Hussian order, instituted in 1792, 
was remodcdled in 1807 ; the 
badge was a black cross pattee 
eoncavi', and tluv ribbon was 
dark blue with black stripes. The 
Spanish military Order of M(‘rit 
was iustituti'd in 1S(>4. Tin* Order 
of Merit at Sea, founded in 1800, 
has the same badge, while the 
ribbon is blue with wdiite bordm*. 
There are also the Alphonso XU 
Order of Merit for ScienciL Litera- 
tiure, and Art, and the Alphonso 
XU Civil Order of Miwit, both 
founded by Alphonso XllI in 1902. 
The Savoy military Order of Merit 
was founded in 1815, and revis(‘d 
by Vicdior Emanuel in 1855 ; Italy 
also has the civil Order of Merit 
of Mavoy, fouiid(*(l in 1831. 

Meritorious Service Medal. 
British decoration awarded to men 
of the arm}’', nav^y, and air forc’c. 
The first award for gallantry for 
other ranks, it was instituted for 
army sergeants in 1845 and for 
marines in 1849. It had the 
Inuid of (bH‘<‘n Victoria on tfu‘ 
ohv(‘i‘S(L and a hiun‘1 WT(‘alli, 
within viiiit'h was tin* inscfiplion 

For I^leritoriuus Sm'vice, ' un 
the reverse. The ribbon was 
deep red for the arm}-" and deep 
blue for tin* navyy. It Ml into 
alxyanct' a.bout tin* linn* <d' tln^ 
Crimean W'ar, and was revived 


in 1884, when it wus extended to 
all soldiers above the rank of 
corporal. In 1916 it was thrown 
open to the 
lower ranks of 
t h e a r m y , 

n a v v , a n d 
iLA.ib The 
pres('nt ribbon 
for the army 
is crimson with 
a narrow' edg- 
ing and narrow- 
central stripe 
of white ; for 
t h e n a v y , 
crimson with 
three w'hitc 
stripes ; and for the Pi,.A.F., a 
ribbon with narrow- white edges, a 
white central stripe, a band of dee[) 
blue betw-ecn the left edge and the 
centre, and a crimson band hc- 
tw-een the eenti-e and right edge. 



Meritorious Service 
Medal (army) 


Merivale, Charles (1808-93). 
British historian. Born March 8, 
ISOS, he W'as educated at Harrow, 
Haileybuiy, and S. John’s, Cam- 
bridge, where he liad a distin- 
guished academic career, and 
W'as a noted athlete, rowing in the 
lirst university boat race in 1829. 
He became dean of Ely in 18(59. 

His History of the Romans 
under the Empire, 1859-1862, is 
his greatest W'ork. The Fall of the 
Roman Republic, 1853, is a popu- 
lar epitome of a section of it, and 
The General History of Rome 
from the beginning to the fall of 
the Western Empire, 1875, is a 
summarv. He died Dee. 27, 1893. 

Merlin. Type of aero-engine 
designed by Rolls-Royce, Ltd. It 
w-as used extensively in the Second 
Great War and was in the liquid- 
cooled 12-cylinder Vee class. The 
pow'or W'as progressively increased 
from the 1,030 h.p. of the Mark I 
in 1939 to the 2,080 h.p. of the 
Series 140 (1946). Aircraft, both 
fighting and civil, fitted with the 
Merlin included the Hurricane, 
Spitfire, and Mustang (singlc- 
engined), Mosquito (twin-engined), 
and Halifax, Lancaster, York, and 
Tudor (four-engined). See Aero- 
Engines, Ulus,, p. 119. 

Merlin {Fako coJunibarius). 
Smallest of the British falcons. It 
is greyish blue on the upper parts, 
the male being pale yellow 
spotted with brown on the 
iiTuhT parts ; and Ibe female 
brownish ahovi* and yi-llowish 

ft 

wliito h* n<>alh. U Is ahoul 11 ins. 
lung, and Wrdghs onU abi<ut 6 oz. 
Ranging from Yoikshire to the 
Shetland.s, and found in the wilder 
parts (»f IrUand, the merlin livfs 
among llu* mountains and moors, 
and nests on the ground among 
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the heather, but oceasionally it 
will take possession of a. deserted 
nest in a tree. It preys upon 

Merlin (Welsh Myrddin). Le,t?- 
endary wizard and prophet, cele- 
brated in Welsh, Breton, and 
Scottish tradition. Of demon 
origin, he lived, it was said, in 
the 5th and 6th eenturies at the 
courts of Vortigern and Arthur. 
Oeoffrey of Monmouth wrote his 
life, and related his deeds in his 
Historia Regum Briianniae. The 
prophecies of Merlin, dealing with 
the fortunes of Britain, were popu- 
lar from the time of Geoffrey to the 
17th century, and his adventures 
were described in ronianees by 
English writers, including Malory. 

Mermaid. Fabulous creature 
of the sea or of lakes, with the 
head, arms, and upper part of 
the body like a woman, and the 
lower like a fish. With certain 
variations the mermaid is found 
in legendary lore of many nations. 
Among sailors she is often imagined 
as sitting on a rock, combing her 
hair and singing, her appearance 
being supposed to portend a storm. 
The corresponding male is called 
the merman. 

The mermaid’s wineglass is the 
name given to an exquisite green 
seaweed, found in tropical seas. 
Two other tropical seaweeds are 
called the mermaid’s fan and the 
merman’s shaving brush. 

Mermaid Tavern. Tavern for- 
merly in Gheapside, wuth side en- 
trances in Friday (Street and 
Bread (Street, destroyed in the 
Great Fire, 1666. In this tavern, 
uhieh dated from before 151><J, 
(Sir Waller Raleigh, according to 
Gifford in his cflition of JVn 
Jonson’s works, institute.fl The 
Mermaid Club, fatuous as the 
supposed meeting- place, about 
1603 and onwards, of iShake- 


siipare, Jonson, Beaumont', Flrt- 
cher, Carcw, and other wits. 
But tbore is no contemporary (‘vi- 
denec of its exist(*nee. 

Mermaid Theatre, London 
]dayhoiise modelled on a lluadre 
of th(‘ time of Elizalteth I. It ht'gaji 
in 11)51 in a ball ina private gardtm 
in St. .lobn’s Woml ; slagt‘ and 
several of the prodnt'l ions were in 
11)53 transferred by the ])roiuoter, 
the actor Bernard Miles (b. 11)07), 
to the quadrangk^ of tin* Royal 
Exchange in the City of London 
as part of the (Joronation caSc^- 
hrations of Elizabeth 11. In 
1957 work began on the t'onsl rue- 
lion of a ib(‘atre at Puddles Dock, 
near Blaekfriars, on a site IcS. 
to the interested trusO'es for ttui 
years by the (7ty Corporal itm at a, 
peppert‘orn rent, for (»ne ytair, f50 
for the second, £75, £100, and £125 
for the following years, and £150 
from th(' sixth to the tenth yeai's. 

Merodach-Baladan. Naim^ of 
two kings of Babylon. 3’lif‘ second 
was a ('haldean chief who, while 
Sargon II was preoccujiital with 
Samaria, captiira'd Babylon, mid 
reigned 721-711) u.r. Being ovi'r- 
thrown he rctiriM to the Staibuid ; 
reappearing in 703, at. tin* luaid of 
a fresh coalition, he was ihdealtal 
by Scnnachcril) aftc'r a long mid 
difficult campaign ; ho ended lus 
days in exile in Elam. >S'cc illustra- 
tion in p. 82S. 

Meroe. Ancient N'uhian (*ity at 
BagaraAi'iyu, near the righti Nib' 
bank 28 m. N.E. of Shendi. Ik'Iow 
Khartum. It gives its name to the 
so-called island hounded by the 
Blue Nile and the Atbara. Oi'cu- 
pied before history by Neolithic 
tribes of the same culture as their 
northern neighbours, this region 
lagged behind the advaru'cs in 
civilization made by tiic met a/- 
working flynastiii Egyptians. 
Hence ihc' Ethiopian sloi'k and cul- 
ture \ver(‘ strongly affected by 
Negro {iontact. Excavating 11)01)- 
14 for the Liverpool institute, of 
archaeology, Garslang showed that, 
the city was founded on an ea,rlier 
site after 600 me. by Aspelta from 
Napata. Meroe soon became the 
Ethiopian capital, and ilie centre 
of a nourishing iron industry. 
During this '' early ” period a sun- 
temple and a temple of Anion 
were erect ed, and Egyptian culture 
WHS dominant. 

After longflecadeniTa'' midi 111 ' ” 
jK-riod was inaiigura,t('d by Erga- 
miaies (Arrimnaui) about 225 u.c. 
This was cha,rae.teriHed by Hellen- 
istii^ inhuenee such as royal ba-tbs, 
frescoed chambers, crematbm, and 
by a non-Egyptian native art, 
notably a decorated biscuit- ware 


of t'xquisilc Oneness. About 150 
mo. till' Ethiopian queens began 
to be called (timlave, and it was 
during this age that about 200 
small steep-aiigh'd pyramids were 
luulti ovt'r ImriK'd or iinmummitied 
remains. 

A brii'f R,oma,ii oetuipaliim wars 
represented by a, bronze head, 
t bought to Im' of Augustus, which 
was pbici'd ill t lu' British Museum. 
Ih'ri'upou followed, a.o. 15, a 

bite ” pi'riod of aa'tist ic decline, 
histing until 700, whi'ii Ethiopia 
was dominated by tiu' Ghristian 
kingdom of Dongobi, which en- 
dured for lour ceutiurii^s after 
Goptiic Egypt adopted Islam. 
(kjnsiiH, Meroi"*, John Garstang, 
lOD ; A llisiopy of Hie (Sudan tn 
1S21, A. -1. Arki'll, 11)55. 

Merom, Waimuls of. Ancient 
mime for Ijaki' lliih'h, an expan- 
sion ol' (he .lorib'iii larther N, than 
till' Sea of Galili'c. It, measures 
laitbi'i’ mori^ (ban 4 m. l>y 3 m. A 
ba.Hli' bi'tweeii dosbua and the 
Ga,muuu(,('S took placd nt'ar by. 

Merostoma (Gr. '//u'/'os, iiart; 
sfot/itt, luoutib). (bisH of arihro- 
poda. bedwei'U Trilobita, and Arach- 
nida. TIu' king crai) is the only 
surviving ivxample. A fossil form 
fonnd ill rocks of the (Cambrian 
and Bi'rmimi agi' wmssluipc'd rather 
like a, scorpion, and the number of 
rc'mains proves ( hat, in the Silurian 
ilii'y weri' ('.xci'cdiugly numerous. 
Nec King ( !rah. 

Merovingians. Name given 
to till! faauily tluit ruled over 
b’ranci' c. 500 r. 750. It' is derived 
from a, b’raaik mimi^d Mi'roveib, a 
king of Hie SaJiaai Franks. His 
di'scimihuit Glovis was Hie real 
founder o(‘ Hii' F’rmikish kingdom, 
mid a. sucet'sshm of Merovingians 
nihsl ovi'i' Austrasia,, Ni'iist.ria, 
and Hie oHu'i* small Fra,nkisli king- 
doms. As till' hist Mi'rovingiau 
kings w'cre feeblt' laihu's, Hu'ir 
authority passed to the mayors of 
Hie ]mibice. In 751 Ih'pin, with the 
consent' of pope and people, 



Meroe. Nubia. Hall ot Columns 
iu the ruinecl temple of Amou 




(loposf'd Cliildt'i'i*' I H and slmt liiiu 
up in a monaHt(‘i-y. Me wais ilu^ last, 
of the Mca'ovinyiau Idiiys, who 
were replaec'd hy tlie ( 'a rnlinyians. 

France^ : Ihstitry ; Id-anks. 

Mcrriam, dniiN (VvMunni^ii 
(18ti9- U)45). Aimwieau palaiatnto- 
logisl. 14t)ni at llophinton. Iowa., 
Oct. 20, lSt)0, ho was educated at 
the uuiversity of California and at 
Munich. He taught ])alaeontology 
at his own iinivcM'sity, 1801 -1020, 
and thenaift.er was presidtait oftlun 
Carnegit‘ institutiion a.t Washing- 
ton until OS. llo! died ()(‘t. .10, 
1045. His puhlished works include 
(^avt^ Fx]»loration, 1000; Farth 
Sciences as the Background of 
History, 1020; The Living Past, 
1030; Application of Scienea' in 
Human AlTairs, 1038. 

Merrick. Mountain in Fircud- 
hrightshire, Scotland, 20 m. N. of 
Wigtown. Alt. 2,704 ft. 

Merrick, Lioonaiu) (1804- 



Leonard Merrick, 
British novelist 

Hu util'll 


1039). British noviOist. His 
family natne w;is Millci’, which 

h(' c. hangMol 
Ity d(‘cd i)oU. 
Horn at 
1 1 am pstco*. (1, 
Fch. 21, 1804, 
h(‘ was (‘du- 
c a t (‘ d a. t 
B r i g h t 0 n 
(lolL'gc. In 
writing, his 
Leonard Merrick, dc4icat(‘ ironv 
Britah novelist [ 

Hu Util'll . 

1 o g u c c n- 
dcared him to fellow vvriten-s, and 
he was hailed hy Barrii' as the 
novelist’s novelist.” Many of his 
stories had Ihirisiaii set, lings and 
wore eoncerned with literary a.nd 
theatrical characters. Best known 
are The Actor-Manager, 1808; 
Conrad in (Miest of his \'outh, 
1903 ; The House! of Lymdi, 1007 ; 
A Chair on tlie J5oul(‘vard, 1008 ; 
The Position of P(‘ggy llarpei’, 
1911 ; While Paris laiuglnd, 1018. 
A collected edition of his works 
was issued in 1018, (sich novc4 
luiving an introductory apprecia- 
tion by a distinguished writer. 
Merrick wrote for the stag(‘, My 
Innoi’cnt Bov (with (L K. Sims), 
1898 ; Thtr Klixir of Youth; 
When the Lamps are Liglilt'd. He 
died Aug. 7, 1939. 

Merrie England, inght ofiera 
by Basil Hood with music by 
Edward German. Notable for its 
sprightly and mclodioxis music, it 
introduces Queen Elizabeth, Es.se.x, 
Raleigh, and Burhngh among 
Tudor cliaracters, J ts moat popu- 
lar ballad.s include 0 Peaceful 
England and 3’he Yeomen of Eng- 
land. P’rudiu'.ed at the Savoy, 
London, April 2, 1902, it proved 


one of ih(‘ most successful light 
operas of its time. It. has hciui 
scv(‘ral times revived, and is fn‘- 
<pi(Sitly performed by amateur 
comjiauics. A couc<‘rt v('i>;ion i.s 
soinctinu's performed. 

The title was used for a hook by 
Robert Blatchford whi(‘h, in the 
form of letters explaining .‘'Oeial- 
ism to an imaginary working man, 
tirst, appeared as a .series of artielt's 
in The Clarion, a weekly fournhsl 
aiul edited by P>hitehford, These 
articles were eolleeted and ap- 
jieta.nal in hook form m 1894, 
Merriiies, Meg. Character in 
Scott’s novel Guy Mannering, a 
kind o’ queen amang the gipsies.’" 
Her prototype was Jean Gordon, 
who was ducked to death at 
Carlisle for being a Jacobite. 

Merrill, Stuart Fitzrandolpb 
(18()3-19ir>) American poet Boro 
at Hempstead, Long Islund, Aug. 1 
1803, lie wa.s taken in 181)6 to 
Paris when his lather was ap- 
pointed to the U.8. legation there, 
Ho received his early education 
in Paris, then (ook a tour years’ 
course at Columbia law school. 
Wtiile he wan still there his Hrst 
hook ot poems. Les Gamnies, was 
published in Fans, 1887. His 
fatlier died in 1888 and the tamdy 
wont to Vienna ; from there he 
simt to the U.S.A. the only book 
he published in Etigli.sU, Pastels in 
Prosidtrans. Irotu French authors), 
1890. Merrill settled m Paris in 
1892 where ho piibli.sbed One Voix 
dans la Eoute. 1909. gcucraily con- 
sidered his bc.st viork, and several 
other books of poem.s. An idealist 
ol gmitle disposition, he lelt acutely 
the outbreak of war m 1914. He 
died in Paris, Dec. L 1915. Consult 
Life, M. L. Henry 1927. 

Merrlmac. American ironclad. 
Launched by the U.8. navy as a 
frigate, she wu!- sunk by the 
Federal government in Norfolk 
Yards on the outbreak of the Civil 
War 1861. and rellouted hy the 
Conlederatos. who rimamcd hei 
the Virginia. On March 9, 1862 
she encountered Hie Federal iron 
clad Monitor iq.v.) in Hampton 
Roads, and after a sharp fight (the 
lirst between ironclads) lasting 
Live hours the Virgini i was 
silenced and driven off', ^'he was 
sunk when Norlolk tell to Federal 
troops, May 10, 1862. 

Meriainiac or Merrimack. 
ftiver of U.8,A, Rising in the 
White Mts. in New Hampshire, it 
flows 8. for 60 m. into Massa- 
chusetts, then E. for 40 m. to enter 
the Atlantic Ocean, near New-- 
buryport. With its longest he,ad- 
stream it has a length of 180 m. 
and is mavigable to Haverhill. Its 


I 


swift fs.l! provides ivaterpowcr for 
ina.iiy cil-ies, especially Lowf-11, long 
a great tt^xtih* emtro. 

Merriman, Hexry Setox 
(1862-1903). Hseudoiiym of Hugh 
lSlo^\t41 Scott, British novelist. 
Born at AY‘weastle-on-Tyne, May 9, 
1862, and educated at Loretto, he 
entered an underwriter’s office in 
l.ondon. His first novel, Young 
Mistley, appeared in 1888, and the 
reception of The Slave of the Lamp 
and From One Generation to 
Another, 1892, induced him to 
leave the cit}'. Thereafter followed 
in rapid succession With Edged 
Tools, The Sowers, In Kedar’s 
Tents, Roden’s Corner, The Isle of 
Unrest, Barlasch of the Guard, and 
several others. Though his charac- 
ters tend to type, Seton Merriman 
had the story-telling gift to a high 
degree. His novels, which are for 
the most part of the romantic- 
historical type, early secure the 
reader's interest and hold it to 
the last. He died Nov. 19, 1903. 

Mernvate, Henex Edward 
Duke, Is'i Baron (1855-1939). 
British judge. Sou of a granite mer- 
chant, he vvds 
born in Df'vori 
and as a 
young man 
bi'came p a r- 
1 i a m e n i a r y 
repo r t e r. 

(’ailed to tlu^ 
bar in 1885, 
he join e d 
t h e Western Lord Merrivale. 
Circuit, and British judge 

was record (u- of Devonport and 
Plymouth, 1897-1900. He then 
enH'ri'd politics, and was Unionist 
M.Ih for Plymouth, 1900-06, and 
Flxeter, lOl'O-lS. Chief secretary 
for Ireland, 1916-18, he became 
lord justice of appeal in the latter 
yi'ju-, and was firesident of the 
Ih'ohate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
tliv., 1919-33. Raised to the peer- 
ag(‘ 1925, he died May 20, 1939. 

Merry Andrew. Term gener- 
ally applied to a buffoon at a fair or 
other public gathering, or to any- 
one. behaving like a buffoon. The 
name has been traced to a 16th 
century travcdler and doctor, 
Andrew Boorde, who used to ad- 
dress crowds at fairs and other 
places in a ludicrous manner, but 
it is probable that the term a 
Merry Andrew is of earlier date. 

Merry Widow, Tue. "Viennese 
light opera. Written by Franz 
Ltdiar, it was adapted for the 
.English stage by Basil Hood, and 
produced at Daly’s Theatre, Lon- 
don, June 8, 1907, running for 778 
performances. Lily Elsie, Joseph 
Coyne, and George Graves took the 
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leading parts. Its tuneful me In- 
dies, espeeiall}" the Malt”, and 
Vilja, madn it one of the most jiupu- 
hifi' piecf's of its kind, an<I it' wjI'S 
nuiu;y times ri'vix cd. Adolf llitk'i' 
was reported to have an inordinate 
liking lor the music. 

Merry Wives of Windsor, The. 
Farcical comedy by Shakespeare. 
Ford, a gentleman of Windsor, is 
seized with a groundless jc'alousy 
of his wife, Mistress Ford, of which 
she and her friend, Mistress Page, 
take advantage to bring discomfi- 
ture on Sir John Falstaff, who 
makes love to them both on ac- 
count of the money he thinks he 
can obtain from them. The char- 
acters include Justice Shallow, 
Sir Hugh Evans, the Welsh parson, 
the Host of the Garter Inn, the 
foolish Slender, and “ sweet ” 
Anne Page, and Falstaff’s fol- 
lowers, Bardolpli, Pistol, and Nym. 
The Falstaff of this play is les.s 
attractive in his roguery than is 
the Falstaff of the historical plays : 
less of a wit, more of a fool. 
The scenes are laid at Windsor. 

According to a tradition made 
current by Rowe in 1709, this play 
M^as written about A598, because 
Queen Elizabeth, after seeing King 
Henry the Fourth ((/.v.), wished to 
sec Falstaff in love. The earliest 
extant edition is the ((uarto of 
1602, As given in the 1623 folio, 
the play is almost twice as long as 
in the quarto. Critical opinion 
favours the theory of a lost 
original. The play as usually 
printed has only 315 linos of verse, 

Sources of the plot include the 
story of Lucius and Camillus in II 
Pecorone of Ser Giovanni Fioren- 
tino (i, 2), and Wo tale.s in Lc 
tredeci Piacevoli Notti of Strap- 
arola, of one of which an English 
version appeared in Tarleton’s 
Newes out of Purgatorie; and 
The Fishwife’s Tale of Brainford, 
in Kinde Kit of Kingston’s West- 
ward for Smelts. The bombast of 
Marlowe and Peelc and Jonson’s 
“ humours ” are believed to be 
satirised ; and discussion has arisen 
over the supposed allusion to Sir 
Thomas Lucy in i, 1 . The presenta- 
tion of the buoyant domestic life 
of an Elizabethan country town 
bears distinctive marks of Shake- 
speare’s own experience. 

Mersalyl. Brug made by the 
action of mercurial acetate and 
method alcohol on salicylallyla- 
mide 0-acetic acid and subse- 
quent conversion to the sodium 
salt. It is used as a diuretic to get 
rid of excess ffuid where a patient 
is suffering Irom kidney trouble or 
heart failure, or from obesity due 
to poor elimination uf fluid. 


Mersa Matriili. t'()a.st, town td 
Fg\pL ll, is iHO 11 ! . W. of Ahx- 
aiulii.i and was a ctiungpoint' in 
tlir (bdnicc ol Fg\ pt (lurin?!; the 
Norlli AlVican campaigiirt of the, 
S('cond (hvat War. Gcmi, Wavell 
coiu'outratcd large furcc.s at this 
strategic centre against Graziani’s 
army in the summer of 19-19. Wlum 
the Italians invaded Egypt on 
September 13, 1940, it was from 
Mersa Matruh tl)at the Imperial 
forces launched ilicir attack 
against Sidi Barrani on December 
11. There wero raids by Axis air- 
craft in June, 1942; Mersa Matruh 
was evacuated by the British 
force.s on June 29, and the town 
was occupied by Rommers troops. 
Armoured units of the 8th Army 
rcixipLured Mersa Matruh with 
little opiiositiou, Nov. 8, during the 
advance that drove the Germans 
and Italians out of Libya. 

Mersea. Island of Essex, ft 
lies between the estuaries of tlu'i 
Colne and Blaekwater, S m. S.E. 
of Colchester, It is nearly 5 m. 
long and 2 m. wide, and i.s con- 
nected with the mainland bv a 
cau.seway. It was the. seetu^ of 
Baring Gould’s Mehalali. West 
Mersea is a popular pleasure 
resort. 


Meisehurg. 'I'uvmi -d K. Cu-r- 
^H^ln^ , in I'lu. /.roic/' (d ^vixoni- 
i\uh;iH. It III on tho 
W. (d' la-ip/iig. 'PIh', cathedral 
dal'i's from tlu', 1 1 Ih to the IGth 
ccuitiny. ’V\n' line castle was ori- 
ginally built in 1480, and rccon- 
sl.rueUHl in the 17th century. The 
bishopric was abolished in 1561, 
Uiiid its lamls wvvo assigned in 
1948 to th(^ elc'ctor ol' 8axonv. 
There was in existence a small 
duchy (d’ 8axe,-M(md)urg, 1656- 
1738, the (lucdiy then reverting 
to Saxony, but in 1815 most of 
it wa,H givcm to Prussia. During the 
Irii'st Great War many prisoners of 
wa-r w(‘ro interned lioro; during 
the Sticond (h’eat War it was cap- 
turi'd by units of tho IT.S. 1st 
army, A pill 15, 1945, suffering 
(tonsidc'rable (humige especially in 
thi^ harbour region. After Ger- 
many’s Hurremh'r it lay within 
tlu’! Riissiaii zone of occupation. 

Mersey. English river. Kormed 
by the union of the (Joyt and the 
EtluM'ow, in l)erhyslni‘(^, and flow- 
ing gimeraJly W. between Lan- 
cashire and GlK'sliire, it enters the 
Irish Sea by an estuary .16 m. in 
Umgth. f’rom the right it receives 
thci ffhime, at Stockport, and the 
Irw(dl. and on the lid’t its chief 



Mersey. Map of the estuary or Liverpool channel which separates the counties 

of Cheshire and Lancashire 
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Iribularies arc the Bollin and ilic 
Weaver. Warrinj^lon lies on the 
right bank, and iin])ortant, towns 
along the estuary are Runcorn, 
Widnes, Jdverpool, Ihrkenhead, 
and Wallasey. At Kasthani, on the 
estuary, is the. entrance to t,h(^ 
Manehester Ship (Janal, a.nfl be- 
neath the bed ottlie river, e.vt-eud- 
ing from Birkenhead to Liverpool, 
is the Mersey Railway 'runnel, 
opened in 1886, and a road tunnel 
(s'ce Mersey 'Piinnel), opened in 
1034. Plans to rephie.e ttie trans- 
porter bridge between Widnes and 
Runcorn by a single span road 
bridge were announced in 1057. 
The estuary, which varies in 
breadth from I m. to 3 in., is partly 
obstructed by sandlianks. Dredgtu’s 
are used to keep open the channel 
for the largest; liners, 'fhe Mersey, 
with its estuary, is 70 in. long. 

Mersey, douN Ciiarlios Big- 
ham, 1st Viscount (I8'l(l-102t)). 
British lawyer. Born Aug. 3, 1840, 
the son of a Liverpool merthant., 
he was ediuaifivl at Liverpool and 
abroad. Vailed to the bar in 1870, 
he became a Q.V. in 1883, a,nd in 
I8t)7 was made a judgt‘. of t lu^ high 
court. He beeanu' presidimt. oftlu^ 
lirobate, divorce a,nd admiralty 
division in 1000, and ri'liri'd m 
1010 with a barony, in lOIO lu^ 
was made a viscount.. Lord Miu'sey 
was the commissioner appointed 
to inquire into the 'ritanie disaster 
in 1012, and into the loss of the 
Lusitania and Falaba in 1015. He 
died tSept. 3, H)20, and was smu 
cceded by his son, Charles (hve 

Bigham (1872- 
105(5). The 2nd 
viscount was 
educated at 
Kton and Sand- 
h u r s t , a n d 
Ciommissioned 
in the (Gren- 
adier (Guards. 
He was on the 
Britiish Em- 
bassy staff ati 
vSt. Petersburg, ( Gonst ant inople, and 
Peking, and during the Bo.ver re- 
bellion was A.D.O. and intelligence 
officer to Admiral >Seymour. Ho 
was chief Liberal whip in the house 
of lords 1944-40. 

Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board. Public trust constituted 
by the parliament of the U.K. in 
1857 to control t.hi^ sea a.p]>roa(4ies 
and docks a,ti Liverjiool and Birk- 
(‘iilu'ad. It lias 28 memhiu's, 21 
elei‘led by dock usia-s and foul' 
appoiiip'd liy tb(‘ miuisi(‘r of 
'Praiispoi't. 'I'b(‘ hoard maiulains 
tb*‘ largyid. (uiclosed dock systmu 
in the lliiil{‘d [s.ing(lom, as waOl as 
liLdil house's, lightships, and ol.lu'r 


aids to navig.Ltion. The annual 
ri'venuc from ships and goods is 
aliont £7,50O,(J00. The offices arc 
on t he pier head. 

Merseyside. Doede areas of 
Liverpool and Birkenhead on both 
banks of the Mersey, controlled 
by the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board (r..s'.). 'Fhe docks at Liver- 
pool have nearly 40 m. of quays, 
those at Birkenhead about It). 
Many atta(d<s were made on Mer- 
seyside by (German aircraft, during 
t li(^ Second ( Great War, heavy 
damage being intlii'ted i n five eon- 
secutive nights ('arly in May, 1041. 

Mersey Tunnel, 'runnel for 
vehicular t.raffie under the Mersey 
river, England. Begun in 1025 and 
o[)oned in 1034. 
it affords ra,pid 
comm un ication 
bc', tween Liver- 
pool and Birken- 
head and links 
Lancashire with 
the Wirral penin- 
sula. 'riie main 
port ion takes lour 
iin(\s of trallie 
abreast, a, ml the 
total h'uglh is 2| 
miles. Important 
feature's ar(^ the 
ventilation and 
lighting a.rrange- 
meiits and a sys- 
tem ol fire sta- 
tions, placed at; 
inter v'als of about 
50 yds., with 
automatic fire alarms to stop the 
tratlie. Its normal capacity is 
4,150 vehicles })C‘i* hour. At its 
deepest point it i.s 170 ft. below 
higli- water level. 'Phe cost of the 
project, was over £7,000,000. 

Mersin. Port of Asiatic 
Turkey. It is on the Mediterranean, 
aiul is eonneeted by rly. with Tar- 
sus and Adana, ft c.xports timber, 
wool, cotton, tand fruit. Works ex- 
pected to give Mersin the largest 
harbour in Turkey by H)50 were 
under eonstruetion in 15)57. Pop. 
(1055) 51,251. 

Merthyr Tydfil. Co. borougli 
and former market town of CGlam- 
organshire, Wales. It stands on 
^ „■ , . the Taff, 24 m, 
■ ■ - N.N.W. of Car- 

diff, and is well 
served by British 
rlys. 'Phero is a 
s('rvie(‘ of muni- 
cipal hiisi's. 'Plu‘ 

old })ai‘lsh clim'f'h 
ha,s hei'ii i-(‘built, 
ami tlu'rt' an" 

many nllu'r ecoh'siaslical huild- 
iiigs, all modern ; reet'itt also ai’i" 

the town hall, drill hall, free 


library, and general hospital. The 
grounds of („'ymrthfa Castle are 
public property, and the castle it- 
self has been converted into a 
secondary school, Merthyr stands 
on the S. Wales coalliekl, and has 
up-to-date factories besides its 
mines. The borough includes 
Dowlais, Cyfarthfa, Pen-y-darren, 
and Plymouth. Pop. (1951)61,142. 

The village of Merthyr owed its 
name to a female saint, S. Tydfil, 
martyred in the 5th century. In 
1750 ironworks were openc'l at 
Dowlais, and soon afterwards at 
Cyfarthfa, Plymouth, and else- 
where. As separate industrial vil- 
lages thevSe places expanded dur- 
ing the UJth century, and in 1005 


they were united together in a bor- 
ough which in 10U8 was made a co. 
bor. Merthyr has returned a mem- 
ber f.o the house of commons since 
1832 ; in 1048 it was made a 
borough eonstitueney. 

Merton, Waltiir he (d. 1277). 
English prelate. His family was 
connected with Basingstoke. He 
was ordained 1235. Sent by Ed- 
ward I on a mission to Rome, he 
was in 12(51 made chancellor, and 
in 1274 bishop of Rochester, His 
chief fame is due to his foundation 
of Merton College (q.v.). 

Merton and Morden. Urban 
dist. of (Surrey, England. Formed 
1011 by the union of the urb. dist. 
of Merton, 1907, and the parish of 
Morden, it is well served by 
London Transport, Morden being 
the southern terminus of the 
Northern line (underground rly.), 
and by Brilisli rlys., (Southern 
ri'gion. 'Plu' district, mainly resi- 
(leiilial, ha.s a long history. ( 'yiic- 
wiilf, king of \V(‘Ssev, was mur- 
dered ht*i’e in 784. An August iniau 
priory was founded in 1117, n(‘a.i‘ 
ilu' riv('i‘ W'andle ; it was tlissolved 
in 153S. O'lu' gi-eat, council 




Mersey Tunnel. A junction near the Liverpool end. 
The road to the left leads to the dockside ; the right to 
Kingsway, Liverpool, entrance. The tunnel was opened 
by King Cteorge V, 1934 
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of the nation was held at Merton 
Prioiy in 1236, when the famous 
statutes of Merton were passed in 
reply to the attempt of the kiriii; 
and prelates to force upon the 
people the rule of canon law for t he 
legitimation of children born be- 
fore the wedlock of their parents. 
Crown property during 153S-16I0, 
the priory site in 1724 became the 
centre of a calico-printing factory. 
Material from the priory buildings 
was used in the construction of 
Nonsuch Palace at Ewell. Merton 
Place, now no more, was the resi- 
dence of Nelson and Sir AVilliain 
and Lady Hamilton. Merton 
parish church of S. Mary, frequently 
restored, dates from the Norman 
period, and contains notable monu- 
ments. Morden parish church of S. 
Lawrence was rebuilt in the (dot hie 
style in 1636. St. Helier, an L.( '.(d. 
housing estate of 850 acres, v^’aa 
started here 1927. Industries in- 
clude engineering, and toy and 
banknote making. I’op. (1951) 

74,730. 

Merton College. One of tlic 
colleges of the University of Oxfonl. 
It was founded in 1264 by W'alter 

deMcrton(( 7 .u.)at 
Malden, Surrey, 
not being rcmovccl 
to Oxford until 
1274. The build- 
ings in Merton 

Street are among 
the oldest in Ox- 
ford, 
chapel, 
parish chiiroli, 
contains some beautiful work. The 
library, 14th century, is notable! ; 
and the small treasury is one of 
the oldest parts of the eoll(‘ge. 

Merton includes S. Alban Hall, 
incorporated with it in 1882, of 
which only the fagade, c. 1600, re- 
mains. There is a small buti beauti- 
ful garden, enclosed by the city 
wall, and some new buildings. The 
college owns property at Merton, 
Surrey. Its head is the warden, 
and its scholars are called post- 
masters. Steele, Bisliop Creighton, 
and Sir Max Beerbohm were 
among past students. 

Meru. Mountain of Tanganyika. 
It lies W. of Kilima-Njaro, and 
reaches an alt. of 14,980 ft. On the 
slopes is Aruscha, occupied by the 
British, March 20, 1916. 

Merv, Ancient town of central 
Asia. It lay in an extensive fertile 
oasis between the Oxiis (Amu- 
Daria) and N.E. Persia, 18 m. E. 
of the 19th-century town of Turk- 
men S.S.R. called Mary. Merv 
was a centre of Islamic culture in 
the Middle Ages, uhen it was of 
strategic importance also, as it 


lay on the road to Pcrsiai and including odd I'anlixsii's in the 
Herat. After heing successively in middle ol'a st raightrorward reiider- 
Persian, Mai'ishnnan, Arab, Seljuk, ing of UiU adual seeiu'.. 

Mongol. U/.bek, and Ihirkoinan Mesa (S[)a.n. from Jjat. innisa, 
hands, it was caplnnal by Eussia ta,ble). In g('()gra,j)hy, laro-e' 
in 1884-. tabnla.r, slca^p-sided liloe'ks of land 

(Jn the site of Merv a, new town produced by the dissethion of a 
has sprung up ea,lled Ikiyram-Ali, phdiani by thi^ a,geu(*v of rivers. 


through which passes the dh’ans- 
(.'aspian rly. It is a eolt.on manii- 


riu‘ Imaii is in eoiinuou use for the 
gnait pla,t('aux of thi‘ western 


laeiuring centre, within Mary stall's of (b<i U.S. A. When exten- 
region of Ihirkmen S.S.IL, and sive dissi'ctiiou ta,k(\s phiei', parts 
has also vegetalile oil mills a.ud a ol'tbi' mesai hi'iuune detached and 


soap factory. 

Meryon, Oitarlks ( 1821 - 68 ). 


a, re ealli'd l)utli(vs. 

Mesa OR La Mksa. Town of 



French (^Ulier. Born in Ihiris, Nov. Colombia, S. Ami'rieai, in the dept. 
24, 1821, he wa,s till'- son of an Ihig- of ( hindimunairea,. Bea.utifully 
r lish physician phieed in I he midst, of phiniation.g, 

and a, French a,t, an altiliide of 4,000 ft., it is 
(lancer. Ih'om 30 m. W. by S. of Bogota. The 
1 h e. n a, v a, I surrounding a.ri'a, producers sugar, 
s c h o o I a, t collei*, cocoa,, and I'ereals, and 

llu're is tradi' in salt, and liats. 
Nea,r by is I, hi' fU'a.k of El Picaeho, 
\\a,H nol. until I'roiu wbiitli (bei'e is a, line view 
lSl-() that, hi', of the distric.t. Fop. (est.) 
adopted the 12,200. 

a.rl,is(,i(‘ ])ro- Mesa de Her ves. Mountain of 
fession a, nd ( lolondiia,, in t.he Andes, near 

Bogolii,. It, is a, tabli'-topped mass, 
and its slopes a,re snow-coverod 
the y('a,r round. It reaches a 



B r s t, h V 
went t o sea,. I ( 


Charles M^ryou, 

French etcher 
After Brncdurmoriil 

s e 1 1 1 1 '. d i n 
Paris. ( olour-hlindncss prevent, ing 
liim from being a painter, he di 


Merton College 
arms 


The large 
once a 


voted himst'lf to ongra,ving aaid hi'ight ol‘ 18, ,350 It,, a, hove sea 
etching. He beeami* a, pupil of level 
Blery, and began 
w'ork on t he senes 
n 1' e t idi i n g K n 1' 

Pans scenes which 
afterwards made 
him famous. 

S y m p t o m .s o f 
mental disease 
showed them- 
si'lvi's in 1858-59 %im 
and Mervon was 


removed to the 
asylum at (thar- 
entnn. From 
1 8 6 6 h (' w a s 
again eonfini'd 
there, dying Feb. 

13, 1808. Meryon 
produced many phites of great 



Charles Meryon. Pont Notre Damo, 1852. One o! this 
artist’s otohinics o! Paris views 

Mesaticephalic <>h Missocr- 
iieauty and delicacy, some of l,h('m piiaijo (Lri'ek, medium-headed). 

A (1 j 0 c t i V c 
applied con- 
^ verdionally to 

skiills of which 
t, h e cranial 
index (the 
per c e n t a go 
r a t i 0 0 f 

breadth to 
length) falls be- 
tween 75*0 and 
79*9, and in bho 
living to heads 
of whieh the 
eepha, lie in- 
dex falla be- 
tween 77 '0 and 
81*9. 


Merton College, OxSord. Quadi’angle, PhowinK the hall 
and the tower of the chapel 
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Mescal. Name of a kind of 
brandy distilletl from pulque, 
■vvhicdi'is the fermeut.ed sap of tlie 
American aloe, Apjave. 

Mescal Button, {An/i(tlo)iii(in, 
lewinil). Succulent jjiant of the 
family Cactaceae, native of Mexico 
and Texas. It is interesting chiefly 
on account of its power to produce 
visions after the manner of hash- 
ish {(J-v.), though of a dilferent 
character. The clunving of mes- 
cal is an old practice of the 
Kiowa Indians in tlieir religious 
ceremonies, and tlK-: rite has spread 
to the other triljes of the southern 
plains of the U.SA. Weir Mitchell, 
Havelock Ellis, and others have re- 
corded their e.\poricnc(‘s wheu 
under its inlhience. 

Mesdag, Hendrik Willem 
(lSIIl-1915). Dutch {)ainior. Horn 
at (h'(jningen, Eeb. ISIU, ho 
was at lirst engagcKl in commerce, 
hut on the advice of Josef Israels 
took up [lainting a.nd studied 
under Alma-Tadmna in Brussels. 
Aftervv^ards he devotcal himself to 
inarine painting. He lived at The 
Hague, but most of his time was 
spent at ISchevcmingeri and other 
seaside resorts, where the sea and 
its ships occupied his brush. His 
art is sober in colour, but intensely 
naturalistic. Died July 10, 1915. 

Mesembry anthemum (Dr. 
me^cinbria, noon; cinthoi^, llower). 
Large gimus of plants of the family 
Fieoideae. Mostly natives of 
lS. Africa, they have succulent 
leaves and hoar pink or white 
flowers suitable for culture in the 
rock garden. They tlirive best in a 
light soil and siimry aspect, and arc 
a striking feature of the Hcilly 
Isles, i/. crydallmniii is the well- 
known ice plant. See lee- Plant. 

Mesentery. Fold of periton- 
eum which attaches the intestine 
to the posterior abdominal waill. 

Mesh. '] Perm used generally to 
describe all .screens used as sieves. 
It has a particular application in 
powder metallurgy, being defined 
as the screen number of the 
finest screen of a si)ociiiod standard 
scale, through which all of a 
powder sample will pass. All 
metal powalors must be carefully 
sized before mixing before the 
pressing and sintering processes. 
See Powder Metallurgy. 

Mesha. King of Moab about 
850 B.o. On the death of Ahab of 
Israel, lie withheld his annual 
wool tribute (2 Kings 3). He was 
besieged by Jehoram of Israel in 
Kir (Kerak), and sacrificed his son 
to Chemosh. A contemporary in- 
scription records these campaigns 
from the Moabite standpoint. See 
Moabite Stone. 


Meshcheryak. People of Fin- 
nish stock in E, Russia. Now 
numbering about 180,000, they 
migrated in the 15th centuyv from 
the Oka basin. The E. bi'anch, 
near Ufa and Perm, rank in 
name, customs, and religion as 
Bashkirs, although broad -faced 
and blond -haired. The W. branch, 
near Saratov, is more Russified. 

Meshed, Mesiiiied, or Mash- 
had, Town of Pereia, capital of 
prov. 9 (Khorassan), Persia, 600 
in. E. of Teheran. It is regarded 
as a holy city by the Ehiah Maho- 
incdans, because it contains the 
tomb of the Imam Riza, the son 
of All, and therefore the grandson 
of the Prophet. The dome 
minaret, and interior of the portico 
of his shrine are covered with gold 
plate on copper, and with coloured 
arabesques and inscriptions Irom 
the Koran written upon superb 
medieval tiling. The shrine is for- 
bidden to unbelievers. Near by is 
a beautiful blue-domed mosque of 
the 16th cent. Meshed trades in 
carpets, silks and shawls, and a 
sword-making industry. It has a 
court of appeal. It derives much 
of its prosperity from pilgrimages 
to the Imam’s mausoleum, visited 
each year by upwards of 200,000 
Shiites. Population 176,000. 

During the First Great War 
Meshed was occupied b}'' the 
British in 1918 to protect the 
Transcaspian rly., a short distance 
N. of the town, from Bolshevist 
attacks. An East Persian cordon 
field force was constituted, and 
a motor road built from Duzdaii, 
Baluchistan, to Meshed and thence 
to Askhabad. The whole enter- 
prise cost nearly £100,000,000. 
Meshed was abandoned in 1920. 
In the Second Great War it was a 
vital staging point on the route 
by which motor transport carried 
suiiplies from India to Russia. 
The town was occupied by Soviet 
troops, 194-l-4(), and was the scene 
of severe fighting during the 
Persian revolt after the war. 

Mesitylene or Symmetrical 
Tri-methyl-benzbne. Light oil 
hydrocarbon obtained from coal- 
tar. It is also prepared by distil- 
ling acetone with sulphuric acid, 
or by dissolving methyl acetylene 
in sulphuric acid and distilling 
with water. 

Mesmer, Friedrich Anton 
(or Franz) (1734-1815). German 
physician, inventor of mesmerism. 
Born at Iznang, Baden, May 23, 
1734, he graduated M.D. in Vienna. 
Dabbling in astrology and electri- 
city, he invented “ animal magne- 
tism ” and apparently discovered 
hypnotism, though it was not yet 


so called. In 1766 he published liis 
first work (in Latin) on the Influ- 
ence of the Planets on the Human 
Body. Meeting 
Gassner, who 
effected cures 
by manipula- 
tion, Mesmer 
discarded ma^- 
nets, and in 
Paris from 1778 
he undoubtedly 

u 

cured many 
people by self- 

; bufc Germaa physician 

he used much 

mummery and was denounced as 
an impostor by the faculty. Never- 
theless he had a great success, 
and scientific investigation of the 
phenomena connected Math his 
practices led to the rediscovery of 
hj-^notisra. He died at hleersburg, 
March 5, 1815. 

Mesmerism. Name given to 
a method of producing a trance 
or sleep, first practised by the 
above Franz Mesmer. Early at- 
tempts at mesmerism were a com- 
bination of trickery and charla- 
tanism, and the later scientific 
study of the process has become 
better known under the name of 
hypnotism. Mesmer, who undoubt- 
edly discovered some of the rudi- 
ments of hypnotic processes, be- 
lieved that an occult force per- 
vaded the universe and w^as one 
wfliich, properly controlled, had a 
great effect on the nervous system 
of human beings. His consulting- 
rooms were always dimly lighted, 
hung with mirrors, and filled with 
the scent of burning chemicals, 
Mesmer himself dressing as a 
magician. The W'ay Mesmer pro- 
duced his effects w'as copied by 
swindlers and tricksters of all kinds, 
with the result that mesmerism fell 
into disrepute until the subject 
began to be scientifically studied 
towards the end of the i9th cen- 
tury. Nee Hypnotism ; Magic. 

Mesne Process. In old Enghsh 
law, those writs which were issued 
in an action between the first and 
the last process, i.e. between the 
first writ and the WTit of execution. 
The Debtor’s Act, 1869, finally 
abolished arrest on mesne process, 
except that a person who owes £50 
or more can be an'ested, if it be 
shown that he is about to escape 
out of the jurisdiction to avoid his 
Uability. Pron. mean. 

Mesne Profits (Lat. medius, 
intermediate). Kents and profits 
of an estate accruing to an occupier 
remaining in unlaw^ possession, 
e.g. after the expiry of a lease. An 
action of mesne profits is an action 
of trespass brought by the true 
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owTier, to recover the rent and 
profits which the trespasser has, 
or might have, made during his 
ini()ro|)er occupation. Jt iiuiy he 
joined with an ailioti I'or recovery 
of the estate, or brought after 
an order of ejectment. A claim 
for mesne profits is unliquidated, 
and damages may he given, from 
which ground rent paid hy the 
tenant should be deducted. 

Mesocephalic. /See Rlcsati- 
cephalic. 

Mesoderm or Mrso blast. Tn 
embryology, the middle germinal 
layer of an embryo. In all 
organisms which possess two or 
more definite tissues arising from 
tlie fertilised egg, the embryo forms 
three separate layers, an outer, 
inner, and middle, the mesoderm. 
The cavity wdiich results from the 
dividing of the mesoderm becomes 
the body eavity. 

Mesolithic ((f reek Qriesos, mid- 
dle; Uthos, stone). Term used for 
the period in human culture be- 
tween the end of the Palaeolithic 
period, which closes with the 
Pleistocene of the geologists, and 
the rise of the Neolithic culture, 
when man began to grow his food. 
It is the age in which man adapted 
himself to the change from glacial 
to temperate and forest conditions. 
Distinctive cultures of the Meso- 
lithic are the Azilian, Tardenoisian 
and Maglemosian. 

Meson. Term applied to a 
number of sub- atomic particles 
intermediate in mass betw'een the 
electron (m) and the proton 
(1,837 m). Their existence was 
lUTdieted hy the Japanese physic- 
ist H. Yukawm in 1935, in order to 
account for the very strong bind- 
ing forces in atomic nuclei. Mesons 
of mass :20() m (g-rnesons) and 
320-m (TT-mesons) have since been 
found ill cosmic rays, and have 
licen produced by means of 
synchrotrons. They may carry 
either a positive or negative charge 
and are short-lived (half-lives are 
estimated at a few micro-seconds). 
Neutral mesons, and mesons with 
masses in the neighbourhood of 
1000 m. have also been reported. 

Mesophyll (Clr. mesos, middle ; 
pJii/Uon, leaf). 8pongy ground 
tissue of leaf structure lying 
between the upper and the low'er 
layers of epidermal cells. It 
consists of soft-w'alled cells filled 
with protoplasm, in which are 
numerous chlorophyll granules and 
a more solid nucleus. The upper 
layers of mesophyll consist of 
elongated palisade cells packed 
closely together side by side. The 
lower layers, or spongy parenchy- 
ma. are loosely disposed, witli 


considerable air spaces between 
them, communicating with the 
stomata or bn'albing pores. 

^Mesopotamia (Hr., Ixdwccn 
tlic I'lvcrs), Tlu^ classical naim^ 
lor the district between and on 
cither side of the rivers M'igris juid 
Euphrates north of tlu‘ latitiuk' 
where they approach each otlua* 
most^ muirly, i.r. in the n^gion ol‘ 
Eagdad. The area included the 
northern part of what has Ixaai 
called the “fertile crescent,’'’ 
Assyria and Palmyrene and that 
part of North 8yria which is today 
called Jezireh. In theO.T. (( len.24) 
it appears as Aram Naharaim, t he 
riverine land of the Aramaeans 
(,svY Aram). The term Mesojio- 
tamia was later extended to in- 
clude the w'hole valley of t he 'fwo 
Rivers (the modern Iraq). 

It was in ancient Mc^sopotamia 
that some of the earli(\st traci^s ol‘ 
civilized man have henm found, and 
the country W'itness(‘d many of tlu^ 
great inventions that have siinui- 
lated human progress. IhdaiM)- 
lithic man lived in the eav(‘s of 
Kurdistan, and Neolithic villag(‘ 
settlements have been found in 
several sites around Kirkuk and 
Mosul, in W'hich the first crude 
pottery was fashioned and pen-haps 
the first tentative expcuInuMits 
made in agriculture, ''feeh.niiiiu's 
of housebuilding, painting as a 
decoration on pots, mat-weaving, 
and stone-working seem to have 
been quickly mastenHl, but it 
seems to have been in the south, 
on the alluvial plain watercnl by 
the annual flooding of the rivims, 
that the step was takiMi of welding 
small communitk^s into a largi'r 
unit with a central administration 
controlling irrigation and l•(‘gu- 
lating economic life, and so cre- 
ating the eity-statc. Thv (h'vcdop- 
ment of civilization from this point 
took on so uniform an aspi'id, over 
the whole of Mesopotamia iliai l lu' 
term is here used in iis widm' smisi^ 
to include the ancient Humer to 
the Persian Gulf. 

The Early City States 

The geography of anciemt Meso- 
potamia was in many ways similar 
to that of modern Iraq (,stc 
Assyria map, p. 688; Iraq maj), 
p. 4560), hut some changes have 
taken place over the millennia. The 
waters of the Persian Gulf may 
have reached as far north as Eridii, 
the most southerly Sumerian city, 
since the alluvial delta through 
which flows the Shatt-cl-Arah is of 
comparatively recent formation. 
The rivers, swollen by flood, have 
sometimes changed their course, 
ami the sites of many ancient 


citu's once on the Euphrates are 
many mih's out on the barren 
plain. (Viitral Mi'sopuiainia and 
miicli of i he sonl li \\ as once very 
miU'li iiior(‘ l'(‘i'(il(‘, Ix'iiig wati'rcd 
h_\ a iK'i'Woi'k o( canals loianiiig a 
mosli (daJ)oral.c and carefully main- 
iaiiusl iri'igatioii systtnn these 
anciiMit (‘anal lusls' ar(' now dry 
hanks of mud nmuing through 
ill wai.(M‘l(‘ss (h's(U'i. lu northern 
Mesopoiumia this (U'siccation has 
Ihhmi attributed by some to d(‘- 
cirasing rainlall, hut may again bo 
the n'suUi of iK^gh'ct or (h'hherah 
dc'sti’uctiou of the canal system. 

Th(' fauna of amdent ' Mesopn- 
taiuia was similai' to that of the 
presend, day with om^ or two ad- 
ditions : l,h(‘ onager, now no longcT 
found, was caught^ and tanuHl as a 
draught animal ; (1 h‘ lion and wild 
ox, whicli ahoumh'd in the north. 
woiv hiint(‘(l in ga,m(‘ pr('H(‘ry(‘s hy 
Assyrian kings, and (dephant, vycao 
still to 1)(‘ (ouiid on or iu‘ar the 
upp(U‘ Enphralos until the {)th 
(HMitiiry B.c. ; tiny too vycre sport 
for kings, and Egyi)(hui pharaohs 
campaigning in Syria rcHuird their 
succ('SH('H in (‘l(‘phani-luinting. 
Ganuds w(‘r(‘ ridcUn ly the* desert 
(rih(‘s (.vcc Aramaeans), hut were 
not introdiuusl into Assyria until 
th(‘ Sth or (‘V(‘n 7lh (‘(Mitury b.c. 
SluH^p, dogs, o.x(Mi, a.nd goats were 
donu^siicatod, and barky and 
wheat, dat,(‘H, onions ami other 
veynd^abh's, dried lish, sesame oil, 
and hc'C'r W(‘r(^ slnphss of diet. In 
th(^ marshy conditions of Lower 
M(‘Hopot.ainia a mud-and-naal 
ar(‘hit('(d.ure (»vo1v(hI much like 
that of tlu‘ marsh Arabs today; 
high-])row(‘d boats very lik(‘ those 
huilli today hy tlu^ Ma’dan of the 
inarslu's W{‘r(‘ iisc'd to carry the 
Sumc'ria.ns and IIkmi' (‘argoes by 
river- and (‘anal, and ixasls wei'(‘also 
us(‘(l to manufact tn‘(‘ the round hi- 
l'Uni<ui'(‘aulk(al hoats (‘alhal today 
hy lludi’ u,nci(mt^ na.me ofgoofah oi- 
gulfa (.vcc Ii'a(|, p. dhob, iig. 5). 

d’hci Suiruu’ian city ccaitrvd 
ai’oiiiul tilu‘ tom[)lc', which was the 
eenti’ci of (‘conomic as well as re- 
ligions lib-. In th(‘()ry tlu’i whole 
city iit fact, was tlu'. pr()p(Tty of the 
god ; he owiual the land and 
leaH(Hl it out in lots to the pcarple 
who w(u*(‘ his ienauts ; lie there- 
fon^ (‘xp('(‘t(‘d a shar(‘ of the har- 
v(\st. [h'i('stH also had their allot- 
menis, aard craftsnKm paid for their 
maticrials with a titl)(^ of the pro- 
duct's of their labour. Some land 
was worked in common hy the 
whole community, and t'he whole 
eomnumity was responsible for the 
ni)keep of dyk(‘s ami canals. 

As citi(‘H iuci-eased in size, lire 
organization of the tempk' aird its 
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depcMidencit's grew increasingly 
complex, and the temple itself 
larger ; all business was transacted 
within its walls and, as writing on 
clay tablets developcMl, contracts, 
loans, rc'ccipts, and other eoin- 
mereial documents w'erc ch'posibal 
in the bnuple archives. A great 
temple tower, called the ziggin-at, 
rose in the midst, and other tem- 
ples, sacred to deities other than 
the city god, began to rise, each 
with its own community of “ the 
god’s people.” Streets were narrow 
and the houses rose to two storeys 
or more ; the larger ones were 
built with a courtyard and had 
steps leading to the roof on which, 
as today in Iracp the family would 
sle(‘}) in hot wc^ather. The laws 
set sevi're pcmalties for a “ jerry- 
builder ” whose house collapsed 
and killt'd someone. 

Earlvc-odesof law have survived, 
some of them a century or more 
older than the well-known Code 
of Hammurabi. They reflect a 
society with well- developed laws 
of property, a comparatively 
emancipated status for women, 
and a criminal code which dis- 
criminated between intentional 
and accidental injury, and graded 
punishment to tit tiic social 
standing of both the eulpiit and 
the victim. .Foreign slaves, ob- 
tained by war or trade, w'cro em- 
ployed chietiy on the great royal 
and temple estates, though Baliy- 
louiau citizens, their wives or 
children, could be iem})()rarily 
enslaved to creditors in payment 
for (lehti. The Assyrian legaf code 
is harsher than the Babylonian, 
and reflects the dilfereut tempera- 
immt of th(5 warlike people wlio de- 
vised it. Masters have more power 
over servants, husbands over 
wives, and fathers over children. 

History of Mesopotamia 

Ks.se ntially a mixture of Su- 
merian and Semitic elements, the 
population of Mesopotamia was 
constantly being invigorated by 
new blood ; Indo-Kuropeau ele- 
ments among the Kassittvs and 
Hurrians made coiitributions to 
civilization and, in particular, 
brought in the horse and the light 
war-chariot, and new weapons and 
lighting tactics, during the second 
millennium B.c. The civilization 
of Babylonia continued to develop 
along th(‘ same liiu's that W(Te 
laid down in the early e(4iluri(‘s of 
the Sumerian city state ; the re- 
ligion and mythology of the 
Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian 
periods owe much to Sumerian 
thought, th(‘ (‘uiu'iform tahkdi cu)n- 
tiuued to be the writing medium, 


and the Akkadian language be- 
came the lingua franca of the 
known world until it was displaced 
in the first millennium by Aramaic. 

( For history of Mesopotamia be- 
fore classical times, scr. Babylonia 
and Assyria.) The death of 
Alexanchu' at Babylon in 323 B.c. 
was followed by wars for the 
succession, and in 3 1 2 b.c. Soleucus, 
one of his generals, secured the 
central part of his empire, in- 
eluding Mesopotamia. The Par- 
thian Arsacid dynasty, after a 
successful rebellion against the 
Seleneids in 249, ultimately took 
Babylon and set up their residence 
at C'tesiphon. Rome about 60 b.c. 
heeame involved in wars with 
Partliia, and Trajan in a.d. 115 
advanced into Mesopotamia, but 
his gains were soon lost. In a.d. 
22() the Sassanid <ly nasty of 
Persians took control of the eoun- 
t'ly, and in the long scries of wars 
with Rome it was a frequent 
battleground. 

About the 6th century the Turks 
began to appear in Persia. The 
Arabs founded Basra and Kufah in 
636 ; and in 037 decisively licat the 
Persians at Cadesia. The Arabs 
annexed Mesopotamia and ruled 
the country for 400 years. Under 
the Abbasid caliphsBagdad became 
the centre of a brilliant civilization. 

But the Seijnks, originally from 
'Tnrkistan, overran the land in the 
1 Ith century, and another Mongol 
wave swT‘pt in after the death of 
Jenghiz Khan in 1227, Hnlakn 
in 1258 captured Bagdad and put 
an end to the Abbasid caliphate. 
Under Mongol rule the old canal 
system was destroyed and the 
country was at a low ebb ; ''Tamei’- 
lane invaded and plundered it 
again in 1393-94. For a century 
Persia and Turkey disputed the 
sovereignty, and in 1516 Mesopo- 
tamia passed under the Turks and 
so remained until the defeat of 
Thirkey in the First Great War and 
the mandating of the area to the 
British by the League of Nations 
in 1919. (For later history of 
Mesopotamia, see under Iraq.) 

Bibliographif. Travels and Ro- 
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1857 ; Nineveh and Babylon, A. H. 
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ath, 0. L. Bell, 1011; Plistory of 
Babylon, L. W. Kin/", 1915; The 
Irrigation of Mesopotamia, \V. 
WiU(*()cks. 1017 : ('arn)n'id/TO An- 
cicint Hislory, liJ vols., 192.3 1939; 
'\lo.soj)olarnia : the Babylonian and 
Assyrian Civilization, L. J. Dela- 
porte, 1925 ; The Sumerians, C. L. 
Woolley, 1928 ; A History of the 
Ancient World, v'cl. i, M. I. Rostovt- 
zeff, 1929 : History and Alonu- 
iiuads of Ur, 0. .L Chuld, 1929; 
Ancient History of the Near East, 


H. H. Hall, Sth ed., C. J. Gadd, 
1032 ; Foundations in the Bu.st, 
Seton Lloyd, 1947 ; New Linlit on 
the JMost Ancient East, V. G. 
Childe, 4th ed., 1052 : The Birth oL 
C'ivilization in the Near Ea.st, H. 
Frankfort, 1051 ; Everyday Lifr 
in Babylonia and Assyria, G- 
Conteneau, 1954. 

Mesopotamia Campaign, 

1914-18. British campaign of the 
First Great War. The Mesopo- 
tamian Expeditionary Force left 
India on Oct. 16-18, 1914, to 
rendezvous at Bahrain. On Nov. 6, 
within a week of the entry of 
Turkey into the war, a force landed 
and occupied Eao fort and tomi. 
The main advance began Nov. 17. 
Basra fell on Nov. 21, Knrna on 
Leio S. 

A critical period followed, while 
the Turks w'ere concentrating on 
the Euphrates for a thrust to re- 
capture Basra, but they w'ere 
routed at Shaiba, April 12-14, 
1915. With the capture of Amara, 
on the Tigris, June 3, the main 
objects of the expedition -were 
achieved. The British held the 
delta of the IS hath- el- Arab, and 
were thus in a position to protect 
the Anglo-Russian oilfields at 
Ahwaz, and to safeguard the gulf, 
and close to Germany her main 
route to India. But political con- 
siderations required the force to 
be moved on towards Bagdad. The 
advance of Maj.-Gen. Townshend 
and his 6th div. included the 
victory at Knt-el- Amara, Sept. 29, 
and culminated, Nov. 22-25, in 
the fighting at Ctesiphon, 18 in. 
from Bagdad, when the force 
annihilated a Turkish division. 
But the division ivas too thinned 
to hold the position against Turk- 
ish reinforcements, and Townshend 
was obliged to fall hack on Knt. 
Two Indian divisions moved from 
France were detailed to reinforc'c 
Townshend but had not completed 
embarkation when news of Towns- 
h end’s investment arrived. One 
of these divisions was virtually 
immobilised in actions at Sheikh 
Saad, the Wady, and Umm-el- 
Henna, Jan. 7, i3, and 21, 1916. 
Transport broke down and troops 
Avere thrown into the attack as 
they arrived. 

Up to this time the campaign 
had been directed by the govt, of 
India. In Feb. the War office took 
it over. Townshend reckoned that 
he had snffii'ient snp})li(‘s in Kut to 
hold out until the (uid of March. 
But to reach Kut the British had 
to work round to the Turkish rear. 
The advance began on March 8. 
The Turks evacuated Umm-el- 
Henna on the night of April 4-5, 
and fell back on Sauna- i-Yat., a few 
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miles in the rear. The British were 
faced with the same problems as 
before, and the difficnlties were 
now increased by floods. Three 
desperate but ineffe(!bual assaults 
were made by troops floundering 
in water, their rifles jammed with 
mud. Further sacritico was averted 
by the fall of Kut, with the sur- 
render of 3,000 British and 6,000 
Indians starved after an heroic 
defence of nearly five months. The 
relieving force had lost nearly 
22,000 men. 

Gen. J\Iaude succeeded to the 
command, Aug. 16, and took the 
field in Dec. in an attempt to open 
the road to Bagdad. After two 
months of continuous fighting 
against a stubborn defence, the 
British drove the Turks from their 
elaborate trench system on the 
right bank of the river, and a 
crossing was effected on Feb. 23, 
1917. Sanna-i-Yat was forced, the 
river made free for navigation, 
and the door to Bagdad made 
open. The Turkish commander, 
Khalil Bey, ordered a general 
retirement. The pursuit was 
hotly pressed. The Turkish rear- 
guard stood at the Diala, but a 
Lancashire brigade forced the 
passage in a gallant action, and 
the British entered Bagdad on 
March 11. 

Securing the Position 

But the city was not secured 
until Turkish points on the Tigris, 
Euphrates, and Diala were carried. 
Columns pursued the Turkish 
army corps on both banks of the 
Tigris, a third column moved to 
the Euphrates, and a fourth ad- 
vanced by the Diala over the Jebel 
Hamrin range to cut off a Turkish 
corps which was falling back over 
the Persian border from attacks by 
Russian forces. The advance of 
this column cleared Persia of the 
Turks, but the retiring Turkish 
corps was able to extricate itself 
from the British pursuit and at- 
tempted to link itself with the loft 
bank column of the Turkish corps 
on the Tigris. After a series of 
hard-fought minor actions it was 
finally routed in the sanguinary 
battle of Band-i-Adhaim, April 30. 

Meanwhile the British column on 
the right bank of the Tigris had 
advanced, during decisive vic- 
tories at Mushediya, March 14, and 
Istahlat (April 21-23). The latter 
action gave Maude the Turkish 
railhead at >Samarra and thus 
secured his hold on Bagdad. 

British gains were extended 
during the winter of 1917-18. On 
the Euphrates they inflicted two 
crushing defeats on the Turks at 
Ramadie (Sept. 29) and Khan 


Bagdadi (.Alarch 27, 191S), the 
enemy force on each occasion 
being almost entirely captured. 
But meanwhile the delefflion of 
Russia had ojiened to Gei'inany an 
easier line; of f)enetration to the 
East by way of tiu' Caueasus, iind 
tlie British wore oblifred to (*ount(T 
this move by the csta,blishment of 
|)osts ill Ihu-sia and comnuinicn- 
tions to the Oaspian sea. K(‘r 
attempt to save Baku frfiin tlu' 
Turks by a small force sent to tlie 
assistance of the Rn.ssian and 
Armenian garrison (Aug. -Sept., 
1918) failed, but the thin line 
between Bagdad and the Caspian 
was thereafter held inta.et. 

End oi the Campaign 

Gen. Maude, who died of cholera 
in Bagdad, Kov. 18, 1917, was 
succeeded by Oen. Marshall. Dur- 
ing the s[»ring and summer ol' 
nils the force was mainly en- 
gaged in settling and developing 
the country, but the Britisli 
military campaign wuis brought to 
a brilliant elo.se in the autumn 
with an advance on Mosul. Kirku k 
was re-entered on Oct. 21 ; Kala 
Shergat, 50 m. S. of Mosul, was 
captured Oct. 28 ; and on tli(‘ 
following two days Ma-rsball 
defeated the Turks a few- inil(\s 
further N. in a decisive batth‘, 
destroying or capturing tluu’r 
entire forces. Turkey was gra nted 
an armistice on Oct. 30, and 
Marshall occupied Mosul on 
Nov. 3, 1918. 

There was strong criticism of the 
details of the campaign. A very 
small Turkish force, witli good 
interior lines, was able to contain 
a very considerable Biutish fores*, 
and it was argued that tlu* latte'r 
should have cut their 1osh(.*s aftei' 
the fall of Kut, and delivered tin* 
counter-sti-okc nearer tlie heart of 
the Turkish system. The Turks do- 
pended for munitions on all tludr 
fronts on the single rly. line from 
Constantinople to Aleppo, and if 
the British had taken Aleppo tht'y 
could have hold the delta of the 
yhatt-cl-Arcab wdth a single divi- 
sion. The British troops N.E. and 
VV. of Bagdad did not materially 
help Allenby’s army in Palestine. 

On the other hand, when the 
British struck at Bagdad they 
were counting on simultaneous 
pressure by the Russian army in 
the North as the upper half of a 
pincer movement ; but the Russian 
arm was paralysed. The occupation 
of Bagdad immensely iiiercasod 
British prestige, secured Persian 
neutrality, weakened the fanatical 
influences at w'ork in Afghanistan 
and on the Indian border, and 
averted a Pan-Islamic conflagra- 


tion wdiicli might have created a 
dangerous situation in India. Pos- 
sibly the chief vindication of the 
lonvaj'd policy is that it e.stab. 
lished liritisli (lommand of com- 
munications bctw<‘(Mi Bagdad and 
the CaH[)ia,n. don.vilt Official 
History of the Great War— The 
Gam pad gn in M(*sopotamia. 
h\ d. Molx'rlv, i vfds., 1923-27' 
a/w The Long Road to Bagdacf 
E. (landh'r, 1919; War in the 
Gardmi of Edmi, K. Roosevelt, 
1920 ; My (Umpaign in Mosopo’ 
tamia, Maj.-G(*n. Sir C. V, F. 
TowiihIu'ikI, 1920. 

Mesothermal Deposits. In 
mining geology, a Gass of mineral 
(kgiositis, fldiey ace formed from 
asetmding thermal solutions under 
iid'crmediatv. tempm-ature.s am] 
pressures, tlu^ solutions having a 
g(metie eonm^ction with igneous 
rock formation. Deposits are 
g(*ncrally found in sedimentary or 
nu'ta-morphic rock nea,r tlie parent 
ign(u)us cock, wdiich may or may 
not b(^ cxpoHial. The temperature 
of their formation is taken to 
range from 175'’ to 300" G. The 
f)rivssur(^ is gmu'rally ridatcal to the 
(l('j)th of (h'position, whic'h ra.ngcs 
(com 4,000 tio 12,000 ft. b(‘low the 
origiiia.l suclfua^. 

important deposits in this group 
iiuduik^ those of gold ((kdifoniia 
and (fordilk'ran region, U.S.A. ; 
Bendigo, Australia) ; silver-lead 
(British (Columbia; Golorado) ; 
silver-leaiL/anc (Idaho, U.S.A.) ; 
copper (Butte, Monfana; Rio 
Tiiito, Spain) ; a.ud others. The 
ori^ miiuu-als consist of sulphides, 
a,cHouid(‘s, and sulpharsenides of 
the, nuflals ; tlie predominant 
ganguei minerals arcs (piartzi and 
the earbouates. Tlu'y occur both 
in the vein ami in the adjacent 
wafl roek. R, (‘placement of one 
mirua'a,! by aiiotluu’ is common 
in the veins ; the vein minecals 
•nm,y show ba,nding and ooc'asion- 
ally eollol’orm strueturcs. See 
Gomh Stcviclainx 

Mesozoic Era. Jn geology, one 
of the main divisions of time, It 
(‘.anio betwaam the Palaeozoic and 
the Gainozoic eras, and is divided 
into three [xulods, the Triassic, 
duraHsi(!, uiul Gret<a.c(HuiH, Mesozoic 
roeks are found in Great Britain, 
Europe, and N. America, nud are 
chiefly limestones. The era was one 
of gia.nt reptiles, and during this 
ficriod mammals and birds came 
into oxistonec, and cycaxls, conifers, 
and ferns w(U'c, the child' flora. 

Mesquite. Variant spelling of 
Mezquit [q.v.], American tree. 

Mesreb on Mkhrop, Mashjjuts 
(e. 354-~441). Inventor of the 
Armenian alphabet. He was a 


mess 
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prelate of tlio Armenian Clinreh, 
active in repressing idolatry and 
heresy. In dOG he coinpihMl the 
Armenian ali)hahet, probably from 
Gre(^k and other soiiretvs, consisting 
originally of 30 letters, to which 
two have since been arlded.^ He 
directed the preparation of the 
first Armenian version of tlic 
Scriptures. 

Mess. Term originally moiuring 
a dish of prepared food, sent to the 
table {ef. a mess of pottagi‘). It js 
now applied to the cpiarters in 
which groups ot people ta,ke meals 
together, iiartieularly in the armed 
forces — oHicers’ mess, sergeants’ 
mess, etc. In general the. word 
covers ante-rooms, tdc., attached 
to the dining cpiarters, and is used 
by extension to describe the body 
of members who use the ines.s. 
Originally a mess in this sense w'as 
a group "of four ])Cople who wrni'e 
heliied from the same dish, a, ml in 
London’s Inns of Court this 
number is retained. 

Messager, ANimfi Ctiakles 
PROseER (1853-1929). Preneh 
composer. Born a,t Montluc;on, 

Dee. 39, 1853, 
he studied 
under Saint- 
Baens, and be- 
came a, chureh 
o r g a. n i s t in 
Paris, but soon 
was composing 
for the stage. 
His first comic 

An&ch Message!, oijcra, La Fan- 

French comBoser Tcm- 

Il.Uiiniiil 

duced in 1885. Of many light 


Messageries 
Maritimes flag 


Messalina, 
Roman empress 

From a coin 


r, , j; 




operas the best-known ineludo La 
Basoche, 1890 ; Lcs P’tites Michus, 
1897 ; Veronique, 1898 (popular in 
England and the U.S.A.) ; Fortimio, 
1907 ; L’ Amour Masque, 1923. He 
also composed music for an Eng- 
lish operetta, Monsieur Bcaucairo. 
1919. His throe-act ballet, Les 
Deux Pigeons, 1906, was long in 
the repertory of the Paris Opera, 
of which he was artistic director 
1907-13. A similar post had been 
held at Covent Garden, 1901-06. 
Messager’s music is notable for 
elegance of texture. Ho married 
Hope Temple, composer of ballads. 
He died Feb. 24, 1929. 

Messageries Maritimes de 
France, French .steamship line. 
Originally founded as the Mes- 
sageries Imperiales in 1851, it 
served Mediterranean ports, but 
later extended its activities to 
India, Indo-China, China, Australia, 
E. Africa, Madagascar, and S. 
America. In 1921 the Societe des 
Services Contractuels des Mes- 
sageries Maritimes was formed to 


operate the passenger services, but 
the Compagnie des Messageries 
Maritimes remained in charge of 

I jjipP Heavy losses were 

|i h 4 ]\ yf ^ suffered in both 
I ll^VI iVl^nil Great Wars, more 
j illltiK, .rflillJe than 60 p.c. of 
Messageries 

I Maritimes flag destroyed in the 

Second. By 1947, 
however, all jirc-w'ar services had 
been resumed and a cargo service 
to S. Africa inangurated. The head 
ofliee is in Paris. 

Messalina, VvimRiA (cx. a.d. 
48). Roman wanton. Wife of the 
Roman emperor Claudius and 
mother of Brit- 
aunicus, she 
dominated her 

weak husband //' ' A\ 

and, with his |fe; x ' § j 

freedmen Pal- I W ' 

las and Nar- 

eissus, virtu- 

ally ruled the 

empire. Mat- „ Messalina, 

lot's enme to n Roman empress 

ic IS came to a ^ 

crisis when the 

empress, notorious even in her day 
for licence, having become ena- 
moured of Gains Silius, openly 
married him. Narcissus, fearing 
for his own position, opened the 
eyes of Claudius to his wife’s char- 
acter, but only with difficulty did 
he convince the emperor that the 
pair were plotting against his (the 
emperor’s) life. Claudius then or- 
dered Messalina to be put to death. 

Messalla Corvinus, Marcus 
Valerius (d. r. I B.c.). Roman 
statesman, soldier, and man of 
letters. He joined the republican 
party and fought with distinction 
at the battle of Philippi, 42 b.c. 
Subsequently pardoned by Octa- 
vian, he rendered him valuable ser- 
vices in his struggle to obtain the 
mastery of the Roman world. Soon 
after Octavian became the em- 
peror Augustus, Messalla retired 
into private life. An author of 
some note, he was a generous 
patron of letters. 

Messenia. Country of ancient 
Greece, in the S.W. of Pelopon- 
nesus, bounded N. by Elis and Ar- 
cadia, and E. by Laconia. Its tn- 
habitanta were Dorians, with a 
blend of pre- Dorian elements. The 
history of the country is largely a 
long series of wars with the neigh- 
bouring Spartans, who conquered 
it towards the middle of the 7th 
century b.c. A large portion of the 
inhabitants emigrated, and the re- 
mainder were reduced to the condi- 
tion of helots. In 464 B.c. they re- 
volted, and after holding out for 
five years were allowed to emigrate 


to Naiipactus. After the battle 
of Leuctra had broken the Spar- 
tan power in 371, Epaminoiidas 
collected the Messenians from 
their places of exile and re-estab- 
lished them in their eountrv, 
founding the city of ]\[essene as 
their capital. With the Roman 
conquest of Greece in 146, Mes- 
senia became part of the province 
of Achaia. 

Messenia, Kalamata, or 
Koroxi, Gulf of. Inlet of the 
Mediterranean which indents the 
8. coast of Morea, Greece. About 
25 m. long, it is at the mouth 
about 35 m. across, and is separ- 
ated from the Gulf of Laconia on 
the E. by a peninsula of which 
Cape Matapan is the termination. 
The seaport of Kalamata lies at 
the head. 

Messers chmitt, Wilhelm (b. 
1898). German aircraft designer. 
Educated at Munich, he founded 
his owm manufacturing company 
at Augsburg in 1923. Wdth the 
advent to pow’er of the Nazi 
party, his designing genius was 
allowed full expression, and in 
1937 he was elected honorary 
professor and a member of the 
war council. The Me 109 single- 
seat fighter (cs'ee Aeroplane illus., 
p. 132) flew in the 8])anish Civil 
War. In April, 1939, a racing 
version reached the then record 
speed of 481 m.p.h. ; in 1944-45 
the standard Me 109G, with full 
war load, including three 20-mm. 
cannon and tw’o machine-guns, 
could attain 428 m.p.h. and fiy 
in action at nearly 40,000 ft. The 
engine was a Daimler-Benz D.B. 
C05. Other outstanding Messer- 
schmitt products were the Me 110, 
210, and 410, all twun-engined 
fighter bombers ; the rocket- 
propelled Me 163, fastest aircraft 
of the Second Great WLar (over 
550 m.p.h.) ; and the 262 twin- 
engined fighter, most successful 
of German jet-propelled machines. 

Messiah (Heb. Mashiach, one 
anointed). Title for an expected 
leader of the Jews, who should 
deliver the nation from its enemies 
and secure its permanent triumph 
and peace. It is equivalent to the 
Greek word, Christ. The ceremony 
of anointing was used in O.T. days 
in the consecration of a man for 
the office of king, priest, or pro- 
phet, who by this ceremony be- 
came the representative and agent 
of Jehovah. 

The Messianic idea is implicit in 
early prophecy, and took definite 
shape in those of Isaiah and 
Micah during the period of 
Assyrian aggression. Its fully 
developed form dates from about 
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the period of the, Exile. Pro- 
phecies of the period indicate that 
the Messiah should be at once a 
prince, prophet, and victorious 
captain. Whether the description 
of Deutero- Isaiah of the suffering 
servant of Jehovah refers primarily 
to the nation or to an individual 
is iniich disputed, but in any 
ca.se the essential idea of worltl- 
salvation through vicarious suiler- 
ing formed thenceforth an ele- 
ment in the Mes.sianic idea. The 
remarkable fulfilment of these 
prophecies in the Person and 
Work of Jesus was put forth 
early in the history of Christianity 
as a convincing proof that He was 
the promised Messiah ; hence the 
universally accepted title of the 
C'hrisb. 

Messiah. Oratorio by Handel, 
Set to texts from the Bible ar- 
ranged by Charles Jenneus, it was 
composed Aug. 22-Hep)t. 14, 1741, 
and received its first performance 
on April 13, 1742, in Dublin, for 
charity. The work has always liecn 
held in peculiar affection in 
England. In three parts, dealing 
broadly with the prophecy of Our 
Lord’s coming, His passion, and 
the redemption of the world, it 
rims through a range of emotions 
scarcely paralleled in music, allot- 
ting to the solo singers (custom- 
arily four), the chorus, and the 
orchestra, the expression of every 
mood from ecstatic joy to passion- 
ate grief. Extra accompaniments 
have been added by Mozart and 
others, but now the tendency is 
to revert as far a.s possible to 
Handel’s own scoring. See Halle- 
lujah Chorus ; Handel. Consult 
Messiah, J. Herbage, 1948. 

Messianic Hope, The. Term 
used in Hebrew and Christian 
theology. It is applied to the 
expectation, constantly expressed 
in the O.T., that a king of the 
house of David would arise to 
deliver Israel from oppression ; 
and to the anticipation by Chris- 
tians of the second eomiiig of Jesus 
Christ, whom they recognize as 
the true Messiah. See Messiah ; 
eo7isidt The Jewish and the 
Christian Messiah, V. H. Stanton, 
1886 ; Messianic Prophecy, C. A. 
Briggs, 1886, 

Messidor, Tenth month in the 
year of the French Revolutionary 
calendar. It began on June 19 or 
20, its name meaning the month 
of harvest. 

Messina, Maritime prov. of 
xS'.E. Sicily. It is bounded N. by 
the Tyrrhenian Hea, and separated 
from Italy on the E. by the Strait 
of Messina. The surface is wholly 
hilly, and is traversed by moun- 



tain ranges falling N. and E. to ihc! 
sea, the only rlys. clinging to the 
coast. The liighest ])<)int i.s Monte 
Soil, alt. 6,000 ft. Me.ssina is tli(‘ 
capital, other important towns 
being Milazzo, Bareellona, and 
Caronia, all on the N. coast. Pro- 
ducts include sulpliur, eoppei’, (^orn, 
flax, fruit, oil, and wine. Area, 
1,254 sq. m. Pop. ( 1951 ) 654,254. 

Messina (aiic. Zancle, Me.ssaiia). 

(hty and seaport of Sicily, capital 

of the prov. of Messina. It stands 

on tlic Strait of 

Messina in the 

N.E. of the prov., 

70 m. N. by E. of 

Syracuse. The 

harbour is one 

of the best in 

Europe. The 

„ townislmdoMl by 
Messma City arms , . ' , 

mountains, and 

from its streets line vii‘w.s can bo 
obtained of the Calabrian main- 
land, as the strait is lier(‘ only about 
2 m. wide. The roads are widi^ and 
paved with lava. Always Hiil)j(‘(‘t 
to seismic di.sturbane(\ ajid (1(‘- 
vastated by plagues, Messina has 
yet remained a liandsome and 
prosperous city. It was almost 
completely destroyed in 1608 by 
the disastrous eartlupiake of Dee. 
28, with a loss of 77,000 livi's. Some 
fa9ades of churches and jialaees 
were left. The wrecked eathcidi’al 
had boon founded in 1098, and 
finished by Roger 11. The city 
was rebuilt; and in 1951 the 
population was 220,790. 

Messina formerly ranked m^-xt 
to Palermo in Sicilian importaiuio. 
The normal e.xports arc wine, oil, 
essences, pumice stone, orang(‘s, 
lemons, and liquorice. Mamifm'- 
tiires have iiKsluded silk, muslin, 
linen, chemicals, ami choral articll^M. 
Fishing is impoi tant. 

Founded about the 9th e(‘ntury 
B.C., the city was first nanusl 
Measone by Anaxilas of Rhegium, 
who occupied it about 490 b.c. It 
fell successively to Athens, Carth- 
age, and the Mamertines, and 
became the cause of the first Punit^ 
war, Romo capturing it in 241 b.ij. 
It was taken by the Saracens in 
830, and by the Normans in 1062. 
A century later it passed to the 
house of Hohenstaufen, and latii 
in the 13th century to Spain, 
which retained it until 1713. 


British troops occupied the idly 
for several years before the. pca('e 
of 1814. In 1848 it was taken 
by Neapolitan troops. Jri'om 
Messina the German cruisers 
Goeben and Breslau, escaped into 
the Dardanelles, Aug. 1914. 

The fall of Messina in the Second 
Great War marked the end of tlic! 


3S-(lay campaign in Niidly. On 
Aug. l(), ID'IJ, there were simul- 
taneous lamliiigs by British forces 
at Ni'aJetta, 8 in. S. of the city, 
and U.S. forciis iu>ar Mila/.zo, 8 m’ 
to the \V. U.S. t.roops reached 
M(‘,Hsimi tliat evening, British 
miifs joiiKsl them early next 
morning. ( Jermans had with- 
drawn to ilu' mainlaiKl. The har- 
hour was wivekisl, but though the 
city had Iu^imi bombed from the air 
if. siilUaxHl no oriier serious damage. 

Messina, Stuait on (anc. Pre’ 
tu>n Sirulfon or JlIavieHiuum). Sea 
passagi^ b(‘twcHm Siealy and Italy, 
eoniHM-.ting the Tyrrhenian and 
Ionian Sea,s. About 20 m. in 
l(mgth, its width varies between 
2 m, and 15 ni. 9’lu‘ dt^q) channel 
and strong mirrent hinder naviga- 
tion. riVc 8(iylla. and (diaryhdis. 

Messines Kidge. Rising ground 
in Ihdginm, N. of the village of 
Mcssiiu's, 6 m. 8. of Ypres ; a 
]U’omineiit battligroiind of the 
w(‘st(u‘ii front in the Pirst Great 
Wa.r. ddns villagi^ aaid ridge were 
Htdzed by tlu^ Germans on Nov. 1, 
19M, after a two-day stand by the 
British cavalry corjis. Its ruias 
tbenaifti'r dominatiHl the British 
liositioiiH to Mi(^ W. until the battle 
of MessiiK's, June 5-15, 1917. The 
Gmauari positions were extra- 
ordinarily strong, their lim^ form- 
ing a (leiq) Hidimit in the British 
front,, with total hmgth of 10 m., 
oviu’lookitig t,h(^ British position 
at Ypres. Forces engaged in 
tJiat battle w(n’t^ the British 
2u(l army (Plumor), with 12 
divisions, approx. 200,000 men, 
and the 4tli (h'rmau army 
(iSixt von Arnim) of 14.^ divisions. 

British ohjind, was to capture 
llu^ ri(lg(\ with the villages of 
Mt'SHin(\s and Wyts(diaet,e at the 
8. a,iul N. (‘xt rimiities rc^speetively, 
also the stMiond (humiau defence 
line (Oosttaveriu^ lim^) well to the 
E. of th(^ ri(Ig(^ Ah a preparation, 
(l(Hvp mining was used by the 
British to an unpreiuHiented extent. 
NiuotiHui mines had been driven 
and charged wit.h exiilosive many 
months liefore. Rappers had 
tunmdhul dtH'ply in the marshy 
ground Ixuu^atii the ridge. 

A violent Ih’itish artillery bom- 
barduKuit began May 28, continu- 
ing until Juno 7, while Britl.sh 
pIan(^H W(n‘(^ also active in bombing 
German (tommiinieatioiia. The 
attack began at 3.10 a,m. of June 7 
with the explosion of the mines, 
which changed the entire land- 
scape, creating huge craters. In- 
fantry with 40 tanks tluni ad- 
vanced uud( r machine-gun bar- 
rage. New ^Jealandora captured 
MessiiK'H at 7 a.m . ; on their right 
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IVl C. O O 1 1 ^ I- O mju:^ P I y\ Miv>^^<ide jV' and p n r t, i 1 n cr 

JUNE 1917 fev^ES f ana curt lage, 

English. M'k‘.s ^ ^ '■'^==^1;: ^ | Outbuildings. 

Si. -t'®-'-.'.'.-.'-- raLl^c^r^Lv adjacent 

n,,i/J"Zu,7;;ny — -“|// I Hoog^ VerdhQ.^ land, e.j/. the gar- 

- '' ' Jf , 'If^r den surrounding 

^ 5 (/ 4''’ ' ' t-' a house, enjoyed 

X jL^ f\ V 'x\ xt j therewith. In 

XX 'X All 1 / t w Scotland it is the 

principal dwell- 

M'i/LkeiHJs^^^^ / d '* 111 ’’' ii’^g'house of a 

'r/piai '^4/ooXezee^^X X* barony. Pron. 

/ # V4' EIo.t«^£== 4^4'.,. , * A’V. Mess-wij. 
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" ni;Snrnrt-nn IS Mauialuco; ill 

central 

. » ,/ \ American repub- 

\ Warneton ^ lics it IS Ladino. 

‘^>;.- ' -(sm M fIan;^ See Gauchas. 

^X%i^ViiVw4\ yfi VX*-""- Meston, 

* ■‘'■-'JcV X // James Scorgie 

1 1 ■; Le' Gheer^fV Mk^ •, « M E S T O N, 1st 
I / ;--■ (’ig^.,-_ 

Messines. Map indicating ground taken by the 'British 1943). British 
in the battle of June 7-15, 1917 administrator. 

the 3rd Australian div. (IMonash) Born June 12, 1865, he was edu- 
rcached its objective in 1 hour cated at Aberdeen university and 
40 mins. Wyt.schacte fell next : Balliol College, Oxford.^ Entering 
and by 10 a.m. the Gorman front the Indian civil service in 1883, he 
line had been taken. In the hold important posts in the United 
afternoon the attack on the second Provinces, and. after acting as sec- 
line began. Oosttaverne fell after retary to the financial department 
half an hour. By 8 p.m. the of the government of India, re- 
German trench system N. and S. turned to the United Provinces as 
of that village was in British hands, lieut.-gov. in 1912. He resigrmd on 
Two German counter-attacks appointment as finance member of 
next day were easily rciuilscd, the viceroy’s executive council in 
and the British advance continued 1918. Meston, a strong Liberal, 
for some days, aided by German was influential in shaping the Mon- 
withdrawals from their positions tagu-Chelmsford reforms. On his 
W. of the Lys (.see map). British retirement in 1919, he was raised to 
losses in the battle 'W'ere 25,000. the peerage. He published Nation- 
German losses were far greater, hood for India in 1931. He died 
and included 7,200 taken prisoner. Oct. 7, 1943, and was simceeded 
The ridge was held by the by his son Dougall (b. 1894), bar- 
British until April 12, 1918, when rister and authority on town and 
during the second great German country planning, 
offensive of that spring, they were Mestre. Town of Italy, in the 
forced to abandon all the gains of prov. of Venice. It stands on a 
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1917 ; but was retaken Sept. 30, lagoon, 0 m. by rly. N. \\ ., oi \ en- 
by the 2nd army in its successful ice, and lias a long viaduct over 
advance during the battle of which trains Irom that city pass. 
Flanders. A memorial erected It is an important junction for 
on the ridge commemorates 839 X'^ienna, Gorizia, Trmste, and ban 
New Zealand soldiers whose graves Oiuliano. It has foundries and 
are unknown. aS'cc Ypres Battles, sawmills. Poj). 11,750. 

Messuage (Anglo-Fr. me/mago^ Mestrovic, Ivan (b. 188, i). 

conn, with wa/.s'o/^, bouse). In Yugoslav seiilidor, Borti at Ota- 


vice, Dalmatia, Aug- 15, 1883, he 
was a shepherd boy who showed a 
talent for carving. Having been 
apprenticed to a master mason at 
Split (8palato), he later studied at 
the academy in Vienna. He exhil)- 
ited there from 1902 and in Euro- 
pean capitals from 1907, showing 
26 pieces of 
sculpture at 
Venice in 1914. 

After the First 
Great War he 
lived at Zag- 
reb, where in 
1922 he be- 
came rector of 
the academy. , „ 

In the fore- 

r I r Yugoslav sculptor 

trout OI ex- 
pression of the Slav spii'it, his\vork 
may be divided into three stylistic 
periods : early compositions ; in- 
spiration derived from archaic 
Greece, 1907-14 ; and a phase which 
showed Byzantine and Cinquecento 
influences. Although wood was his 
favourite medium, he used marble, 
stone, and granite. His chiet 
works include the memorial chapel 
at Dubrovnik (Ragusa), and a 
memorial to an unknown soldier at 
Belgrade. He became a professor 
at South Bend, Ind., U.S.A., in 
1955. See illus. in p. 637. 

Meta. River and territory (in- 
tendency) of Colombia, South 
America. The river is the chief 
tributary of the Orinoco. Rising 
in the Eastern Cordillera, about 
40 m. S. of Bogota, and flowing 
N.E., it joins the Orinoco after a 
course of 650 m. From Calabozo it 
forms the boundary between Col- 
ombia and Venezuela. It contains 
many islands, and is navigable by 
small steamers at high water for 
about a third of its course. Meta 
intendency is not yet thoroughly 
organized politically. The chief 
town is Villavicencio, situated S.E. 
of Bogota. Area, 32,900 sq. m. 
Pop. (1951) 67,492. 

Metabolism (Gr. metahole, a 
change). Term embracing all the 
chemical changes which occur in 
living tissues. It is divided into 
anabolism, the building up of tis- 
sues from simpler substances, and 
catabolism, the breaking down of 
tissues into simpler bodies. In the 
ordinary liealthy individual who is 
not gaining weight, anabolism and 
catabolism just balance each other, 

■ i.e. the intake of food and oxygen 
employed in constructive processes 
• neutral ise the destructive processes 
L which yield the waste products 
I thrown out of the body in the ex- 
creta and from the skin and lungs. 
In the growing child anabolism 
- (‘xc'ecds cataliolism, and in wasting 
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diseases or old age catabolism is 
in excess. See Anabolism ; Life. 

Bletacarpus. Tlie five bones of 
the hand, which articulate above 
with the bones of the wrist and 
below with the fingers and thumb. 
They are arranged so as to form a 
shallow arch with the cavity for- 
wards. At their upper extremities, 
the metacarpal bones terminate in 
expanded articular surfaces, and 
at their lower ends in rounded 
heads, which articulate with cor- 
responding depressions at the 
upper end of the phalanges of the 
fingers. Sec Anatomy ; Carpus. 

Metacentre. Point of intersec- 
tion of the vertical tlirough the 
centre of buoyancy of a floating 



Metacentre. Diagram showing the 
metacentre (M) and centre o£ buoy- 
ancy (H) oE a floating body. See text 


body with the vertical through the 
new centre of buoyancy when the 
body is slightly displaced. If, in 
the figures, G is the centre of grav- 
ity of a floating body, and H the 
centre of gravity of the displaced 
water, the two points G and H, if 
the floating body is in equilibrium, 
must be above one another. If the 
body is tilted, then the centre of 
gravity of the displaced liquid is no 
longer at H but at some point Hh 
The point M where the vertical 
through H' cuts the old vertical 
through H is the rpetacentre. If 
this point is above the centre of 
gravity of the body, the floating 
body is in stable equilibrium, the 
forces acting on it tending to bring 
it back to its original position. 

If, however, M falls below the 
centre of gravity of the floating 
body, the equilibrium is unstable. 
The higher the metacentre, the 
more stable is the equilibrium. 
This principle is of great import- 
ance in designing ships, which are 
ballasted so as to keep the centre 
of gravity well below the meta- 
centre. In complicated structures, 
e.g. a battleship with heavy gun 
turrets, the calculations of the 
positions of the metacentre occupy 
weeks or months. 

Metadyne, A special form of 
direct current generator or dy- 
namo. It is provided with a second 
set of brushes operating on a diff- 
erent part of the commutator. By 
varying the method of connexion 
and the design of the field magnet 


windings, it can be made to act. 
as a constant-current D.C, trans- 
former of variable ratio, or a power 
amplifier to enable weak “ signal ” 
currents to cause very large vuiria- 
tions (up to 10,000 times th(‘. 
power) in otluT circuits. A stiecial 
form is known as an ampliclyne. 
The metadyne has wide a,pplica- 
tion to traction control in place of 
plain resistance, control, giving fas- 
ter and smoother acceleration, and 
allowing power to be ferl back to 
the line when a train is slowing. 

Metal (Gr. metallon, mine). Any 
one of the metallic elements. Brass 
and many other alloys arc inctais in 
the commercial sense. Idie ele- 
ments are broadly divided into 
two main classes, the metals and 
the non-metals, hut there is a 
group of elements which some- 
times appear to bo metals a,nd 
sometimes not ; thc.se arc^ known as 
semi-mctals or metalloids {q.v.). 
Philosophers throughout the ages 
have attempted to give compUde 
and accurate descriptions of the 
metallic group of natural elements. 
Perhaps the earliest clear defiuition 
was given by the Latin writ(U‘, 
who adopted the name G(d)(U' ; he 
said, “ Mctallum est corpus misci- 
hile, fusi bile, ct sub malleo cx onmi 
dimensiono extendi bile.” This 
description covers all the midnls, 
even including mercury, which be- 
haves like any other metal when 
frozen, although in Gebers’ time 
it was not regarded as a metaJ. 

Blumcnbach, at the Ix^ginning 
of the Iflth century, said tliat “ in 
strictness, metals should he ar- 
ranged among comhustihle fossils ” 
[with sulphur, graphite, bitunum, 
and diamond]. “They a, re dis- 
tinguished however by the follow- 
ing properties. . . . they are tlie 
heavicst objects in nature and the 
most perfectly opaque of all the 
fossils ; they all have the lust, re, 
from that circumstance calleil 
metallic ; their fracture is generally 
uneven ; and many of them iiosscss 
ductility .... They are rendered 
fluid by caloric, i.e. tlioy melt. . . . 
With one or two exoo})tions . . . all 
are soluble in nitric or muriatic or 
nitro-muriatio acids and ar(^ most 
perfect conductors of electricity.” 
Apart from the inaccuracy of the 
first statement — metals range from 
iridium and osmium with Hpoeifu! 
gravities of more than 22 to lithium, 
which is little more tlian half as 
heavy as water—tho description is 
as complete and true as those 
suggested by later authors. Only 
a mathematical physicist can give 
a more precise definition f)f a 
metal ; he regards metals as an 
array of positive ions held to- 


gether l)y the attraction of the 
int(‘rveiiing valeiiey oJeetroiis, a 
conception of the rnet;illic linkacre 
due to Pa,uling. 

Mei.als thernsel\Ts differ widely in 
I)roperti(\s, au example being the 
ra,nge of temps, over which their 
moHiiig poiufis ar(^ spread, from 
nuM'cany ivi —.‘hS-o" (J. to rhenium 
at more t,hau 3,000^ 0. Broadly 
they may he divided into noble 
and base metals, the former beina 
resistant to lamrosion and to some 
cxt(mt to erosion, in this group are 
gold, iridium, osmium, palladium, 
phitiuum, rhodium, ruthenium, 
and silver. Division of the base 
mc'.tals may ho made into the light 
meda, Is, aluminium and magnesium; 
the common metals, iron,* copper,' 
zinc, kaiicl, tin, niclod, chromium, 
tungsti(Mi, manga, n(\s(',, vanadium, 
(iohalt, molyhchuium, cadmium, 
and titanium ; the hhpiid metal’, 
nu'i'cury; the alkali metals, cal- 
cium, strontium, barium, lithium, 
sodium, i)ot,a,sHium, rubidium, and 
caesium ; the scmii-nudals, arsenic, 
antimony, bismuth, silicon, selen- 
ium, and tellurium ; the radio- 
active! nuda,ls, ra,(lium, thorium, 
and uranium ; aiul the rare metals, 
lauyllium, eerium, columbium or 
niobium, dysprosium, erbium, 
miropiuiu, gadolinium, gallium, 
gmananiurn, hafnium, indium, lan- 
thanum, ii(‘o(lymium, prasaeo- 
dymiuin, rhenium, samarium, 
H(5a,udium, tautailum, terbium, 
thallium, thulium, ytterbium, 
yttrium, and zirconium'. Kach is 
(les(M'ib(‘d in tliis oncyelopcdia. 

Metaldehydc. ( 1,5^1 f White 
crystaJline compound used as a 
solid fmd. It is jirodiuied by l.he 
polynuu-iHafion of aectaldehytlc. 

Metal Fatig’ue , See Fatigue (in 
metallurgy). 

Metallbgcnetic Epoch, In 

mining gc^ology, a period in geo- 
logical time wlum (uinditions wore 
fa-vourablc^ ibr the deposition of 
UHt'hil minerals. A nudallogenotio 
ejiocih is ()ft(m short and transitory, 
hut may h(^ of long duration. 

Deposits formed by weathering 
pro(‘.(vss(^H and stHlimcutatioii arc 
not (sonlined to patdhmlar periods 
in the (uirlh’s histiory, but it is 
found that deposits genetically 
(jonmaited with igneous rocks are, 
like igneous iictivity, often asso- 
ciat(‘cl with piudods of profound 
disturbance HrfliUat(id with folding 
and moiiniain building. For this 
rc^ason firomiiient mcdallogeiietic 
epochs oecurreui in Palaeozoic, 
lierciynian and Tcu'tiary times. 

Metallogenetic Province, 
Term nscsl in mining geology for an 
arc^a. eharatdiorise.d by a specific 
ty])e of ore mineralisation. For 
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have been fornu'd durin^^ unti 
metallo^enetic e])o(;h (r/.r.), c.<j. 

there ivcre two pc'riods of tin 
inineralisation in tlu^ Nitjjeii«ui 
province, and three in Australia. 


’nstance, the tin-tnn, fasten li(‘lds of This method, though crude, and scopes in normal use trive ma^ni- 
Alalava, ' Ihirnia, Siam, S. (ddna, relying entirely on the experienee fications of from 20 to 2.000 times, 
and ^Indonesia constitute one of the men working the metal, is the higher magnilications necessi- 
metalloyeiictio province ; gokl, still to some extent in use. For fating the use of an oil immersion 
copper " and lead-zinc provinces example, during the refining of lens. The resolution can he im- 
are found in the U.S.A. and elsc^ copiiei', samplcs'of metal from the proved at magnitieations up to 
where. Tlu* miiu'ralisatiion in any bath may he east and broken to 7,000 chains, by using ultra-violet 
one province luasl not neci'ssarily dehwmine the “ pitch ” of the light. J^hotography is essential 

' copper. When failures oeeur during when such light is used as the eye 

use, the cause can often he ascer- is not sensitive to it. 
tained by looking at the fracture. The specimen is cut so that the 
A natural development of this is part to be examined is reasonably 

inaerographic examination. This level. The surface is finely ground 

TVtetalJoeraphv (<!'•• imliilhii, uliows mode, of solidification of the on a series of emery papers ople- 
mme- ariiii/ieui. to write). 'I'liat metal, Growth of crystals, non- creasing coarseness. The specimen 
liraiicii of soiciicc wliicli rcliitc.s t.o imilVirinily of composition due to is now ready tor polishing, which 
the constitution and strucl.nrc ami segregation, physical defects, non- may be earned out by hand or on 
their relation to the properties, of metallic inclusions, method of a small rotating wheel on a 
metals and alloys. Snell a deliiu- manufacduro (e.f/. easting or forg- chamois leather or yth with suit- 
tio-i embraces ' mierographie and iiig), strain in the metal, etc. able polishing powders. Some of 

!^cro™'plde o.xamination, X-ray In ISCl Henry C. Sorby of the work in the latter stages can 
diffraction X-ray and gainma-rav Sheffield initiated the sy.stematio be reduced by polphir^ e ec ro- 
rad ocrapl y, electron microscopy, examination of metals under the lytically after grinding by making 
S"on diliraetion, IVaetograpliy, mimuseope, and followed this hy the sample the anode of an electro - 
ultra-violet light crack detection, taking photographs of what he lytic cell, with an acid electrolyte, 
physical testing, and thermal ana- saw. Now no metallurgical labora- often phosphoric acid, 
fvsis All have been used to enable tory can c.xist without a metal- Under the mieroseope the sur- 
the metallurgi.st to u.nlershuul the lurgieal mieroseope, which dilfers face of the specimen will nowap- 
behavionr of metals and alloys, ami slightly from the conventional pear smooth except where theie 
so to improve on their properties microscope used by doctors are cracks, non- metallic inclusions, 
and methods of |)rndueti<m. The and chemists, since instead of coloured constituent^ blow-hotes, 
metallovraphm-, who is depmulent transmitted light, it uses reflected or other defects. These should 
on the^mitallurgical analyst for light. As metals are opaque, a be noted before the iiext stage 
the fundaniontal' knowledge of the carefully polished specimen is e.x.a- of the process, which is etchmo. 
com Ztircd or alloys mined {ludcr light introduced into Under this process, first the boun- 

under consideration, examines and the tube of the microscope and re- daries of the grams appear and 
tests metals at all stages in pro- Heeted through a right angle by a then various of shading i 

ductioii, to ensure that the liniHlied i.rism or thin glass slip through the the 

article will perform the duty for idijoctivo lens, which brings it to a cause all the giams are not etched 

cH it is desnrned fo<ms on the specimen. The light uniformly ; sinall facets are formed 

Eariy Iron-foumlerH gained a is then reflected back tlu-oiigh the and the angle of these facets, 
certain amount of knowle.lge from ohjcidivo, this time past the prism which are_ parallel in each mdi- 
the examination of the fractures or through the glass slip, and so to vidual gram, vanes from efam t 
of broken samples of their product, tho eyepiece. MctaUurgical micro- gram, depending on the orienta- 



Metallography. Photomicrograph examplM ol iron, . ^arhon lmae^300?*^ (4) Pearlite in a steel, 0-85 p.c. 

(2) The saie but etched (mag. 6001. ( 3 ) MiU steel «nth 0 2 p.c. eathon (mag. JOU). tm rear ^ ^ ^ 

carbon (mag. 800). (5) Alpha-beta brass ; A®: n® 'L^^®250) ^ (8) Bearing metal; 80 p.c. tin, 15 p.c. 

tin (mag. 250). (7) Light alloy alnmininm 12 P.c ^^^cUrf Jg 250) ‘ ' 
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tion of the giMui. Thus t>ne gram 
will retlect most of the light out- 
side the microscope and so will 
appear dark, while its neighbour 
may reflect most of it back into 
the objective lens, thus appearing 
bright. Also in an alloy the 
various constituents may etch 
differently, so that they can be 
readily distinguished under the 
microscope tl^’lg^^- 1 ^)- 

For lower magniflcations, a 
macrosection can be photograplietl 
on to a fine-grained photographic 
emulsion, after which the portions 
of the photograph which are of 
interest are enlarged up to magni- 
fications of f. 200 cliams. 

Microscopic examination is 
limited to the visible surface of the 
metal ; to understand its internal 
structure X-rays are used, in two 
distinct waj^s. First, castings, 
forgings, etc., can be examined 
racliographically to locate in- 
clusions, cracks, and other faults 
in manufacture. Greater pene- 
tration is effected by the use of 
gamma rays {q.v.). But the actual 
positions of the atoms themselves 
can be located by means of X-ray 
crystal analysis or diffraction. 

The metallographer gains much 
of his important information by 
thermal analysis. Alloys are cooled 
from above their melting points to 
room temps., the time and temp, 
being accurately recorded, so that 
it can be plotted. If a series 
of alloys of two metals is treated 
in this way, an equilibrium or con- 
stitution diagram can be di-awii. 


John Percy, professor of metal- 
lurgy (Gr. metallon, mine, ergos, 
worker) at the royal school of 
hBnes in the middle of the 19th 
century, described metallurgy as 
“ the art of extracting metals from 
their ores and adapting them to 
various processes of manufacture.” 
His definition is true today, al- 
though the scope of the metallur- 
gist’s activities has widened enor- 
mously since that time until today 
it is almost impossible to name an 
article during the manufacture of 
which some metal-containing im- 
plement has not been used. 

The art of metallurgy has been 
practised by man from his earliest 
days. The only source of know- 
ledge of early metallurgy, however, 


and from this a great deal ol in- 
formation can be obtained. Fleclrie 
fiiriUK'es and the most aecuralic 
pyrometers ai'e used tor this work 
in up-to-date laboratories. 

Knowledge of the structure of 
metals has been greatly extended 
by the increased application of 
industrial X-ra,y tcelinic(ue in 
crystallography and for aiial^'sis 
and faiiit (letection, and by the 
advmnt of the electron microscopic 
Behaviour of metals uiidiu’ work- 
ing conditions can be dettM-niincd 
by photographing by polari.siul 
light models made in tmiiispaa-iait 
plastic wdiilc subjected to similar 
loads. The pattern and formation 
of the colour fringes in the ri^sult- 
ing pictures indicate the magnitude 
and inclination of the stressivs. 
This technique is known as [ilioto- 
elastic stress analysis. A’ce Assay- 
ing ; Copper ; Electron Micro- 
scope ; Etching (Metallurgy); 
Macrosiructiirc ; Microscope ; Mi- 
crostructure ; Polishing ; hyro- 
meicr, etc. 

Metalloid (Or. im'lallon, mine). 
Term sometimes used to diweribt^ 
those elements which oxliibit some 
projierties of a metal and somt^ oT 
a non-metal. Zinc, thought by 
Paracelsus to be a bastard of lilie 
metals,” is now known to be a 
metal. The semi-metals are ar- 
senic, antimony, bismuth, sidonii m 
tellurium, silicon. The division is 
not scientific, and the descriiitiou 
metalloid, sometimes uhihI by 
chemists and metallurgists, is not 
generally considered desirable. 


is the objects and articles brouglit 
to light by the excavations of 
archaeologists. Gold was almost 
without cloubt Ihe first metal to 
be discovered and used, chiefly as 
an ornament. It is probable that 
late Neolithic man discovered 
metals and so became the first 
metallurgist. Evidence has bium 
found that indicate.s the exist- 
ence of the art at least 0,000 years 
ago. One of the oldest surviving 
products of the metallurgist is a. 
copper pill, now in the British 
museum, probably iisi'il for iln^ 
fastiming of a goatskin ovm* ihe 
shoulders of its owiuu’. 'Idiis, found 
in a predynastie Egyptian graA'o, 
is probably more than 0,000 years 
old. Cast copper weapons have 
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ill later Egyptian 
grjiv(‘s ol c. floOO n.c., and very 
wtII luadeeopper basins and ewerH 
wane produced for domestic use bv 
2r>(H) n.e. 

It is likely that tlu' order of 
discovery of metals was diSereiit 
ill ddrorent ri'gioris. The metals 
wliieli ocic.ur native— gold, silver 
cop[)er, iroii~-are very irregular in 
their oecuiTiuiee. Native copper 
oe-eurs in appriHuable amounts in 
(he Lake Miijuunor district of X. 
Amiuica, in (Jhile, jimds of China! 
Bolivia,, Australia,, and in Cornwall, 
Enghuid. Silver is associated with 
llu^ gold. Iron oecurs native as 
meteoriU's ehiidly in N. and S. 
Amerii'a,, vvliilt* tliiu’e is an occur- 
reiie(‘ of iron of hhuric origin in 
Gremihind. But, the discovery oftlie 
native metals must have affected 
the Slone Age eultiire only 
slightly a,nd no big change would 
b(‘ fidt until tlus art of extracting 
in(‘ta.ls from t,heir ores, melting 
and east.ing them was discovered. 

Oripfin of Smelting 

It is thought that the original 
smelting oixM’ation was ihe ’acci- 
dental rialuetion of a mineral- 
bearing stone, which happened to 
be usial a»s part of a ring of stones 
Hurroimding a camp lin*. A piece of 
copper ea,i boimt'c, brown iron ore, 
or t,lnstone biung heateil and re- 
(lucial in the fire embers would 
prodiici^ a small lump of metal. It 
would be a ridatiively simple step 
to makii an open furnaeo for the 
(uxprivsH purpose of jiroducing what 
must luive stauniHl a very desirable 
material to the man who, until 
thmi, had laid nothing hut stone to 
work witJi. Bronze was probably 
produe,(‘d aeeidmdnlly in this way, 
owing to tlie ihise association of 
ciqiper and tin ores, and this 
started ihi^ great Bronze Ago, 
which, is tliouglit to have begun in 
Egypt and V\k\stern Asia about 
flfiOO B.o. and to liave reached 
(lentnil Eurojte by o. 20(10 B.c. 
The lirsti simple furnace would be 
just a fire with a small cavity in 
the lioarth of the fire to receive the 
molten metal. Bucli crude furnaces 
wen^ still in use in dapan at the 
end of the IDMi (‘entury and may 
st.ill be seen in use in parts of 
Africa. 

Small objects of meteoric iron 
are o(a!a,Hionally found in pre- 
dyiiastie, graves in Egypt, and iron 
ores were oecasionally worked in 
Mi^sopotaniia during the third 
millennium u.o. Eaily iron was 
not i-ast,, a,s funiaei's that would 
a,t,tain llu^ high lianperatui'cs 
n(*ed(Ml were not a,vailable, hut 
was wrought, by heating the ore 
with a reducing agent and then 
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METALLURGY : WORKING OF METALS 

P. D. L. Noakes. B.Sc., Lecturei* on Metallurgy, 
Jinperial Coll, of Science, London tlnivoraity 

The history of metallurgy , and some general account of the wet hods 
used from time to time in the extraction of metals from their ores, 
are given here. For specific details, see under the various metals, 
Copper ; Gold ; Iron, etc. See also Blast F urnacc ; Cyanide Process ; 
Ferro-Alloys ; Flotation; Mineral Dressing: Pozoder Metallurgy 
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hammering out the pieces of slag. 
Ohaiiia' eniidii ions may allow st(‘els 
to he procluccMl in this Avay, and t he 
Hittiic'S maslc'rcHl this teelinitpie 
not long after 1400 il(i. ; by LOOO, 
the iron industry had spread 
to Eiiroiie. Beautiful Damascus 
blades were made before the tame 
of Diocletian, c. A. n. .‘ilH), of steel 
whose tpiality is scarcely epuafled 
even today. 1’here are some in- 
dications tliat iron may have been 
cast as much as ^,500 years ago, 
perhaps first in China. 

The Creeks, the JEtrusc^ans, and 
the Romans were great metal 
workers, using gold, silver, eo})per, 
iron, and lead with considerable 
metallurgical knowledge and a very 
high degree of manipulative skill. 
The Greeks developed the in- 
genious Egyptian cire 
(lost wax) jiroecss for casting their 
hollow bronze statues. Probably 
at no other lime in history have the 
arts of sculptor and mctallurgisti 
been so happily blended. 

Throughout the Christian era 
until about, 1800 the chief develop- 
ments related to improvcmients in 
the methods of producing iron and 
steel and increased scale of opera- 
tions. i\.m.ong tlio great names of 
the 19th century are Dud Dudley, 
Huntsman, Darby, Cort, Neilsoii, 
Bessemer, Siemens, Thomas and 
Gilchrist, Bell, Hadlicld, and Har- 
vey. More recently, particularly 
since 1900, rapid advance has been 
made in the production and use of 
non-ferrous metals, the discovery 
and isolation of new metals, the 
introduction of liglit alloys, etc. 

Contemporary molallurgieal in- 
dustry may he divided into two 
main hranelH^s, mining and extrac- 
tion metallurgy, and physical 
metallurgy ; each of thcssc is again 
divided into the non-fiwrous and 
ferrous industries, and all fields 
involve both plant o])eration and 
laboratory work, ddio various s\d)- 
jects overlap, the extraction metal- 
lurgist trying to produce the metal 
in the form most aecoptablo to the 
physical metallurgist, and the lat- 
ter putting the findings of Ins 
re.search at the dispusal of the ex- 
traction expert. Nevertheless, al- 
though each is dcTiendcnt on the 
other, there is, owing to over- 
speeialisation, a tendency for each 
branch to overlook the findings and 
desires of the other. Tn highly 
industrialised Great Britain, there 
is a natural tendency to concen- 
trate more on physical metallurgy, 
dealing with the properties and 
processing of metals and alloys in 
the later stage's of production, ex- 
cept so far as iron and steel are 
concerned. This is because she 


has r(‘w natural ores available, 
most (’‘Vi'ii of h('r iron ore bi'ing 
importc'fl. In spili' of this, vi'rv 
many of the ('xtraction indusirk's 
in the Commonwealth and Empire 
and elsewhere have been devidoped 
and are supervised by metallur- 
gists from Great Britain, who have 
a re])utation .still to he equalled. 

The metallurgist’s work starts 
hid'oro the ore has been mined, for, 
once an ore deposit has been lo- 
(lated by the geologist, the metal- 
lurgist plans how the ore can most 
oconoinically be treated for recov- 
ery of the metals. Man^’- ores are 
not of a sudiciently high grade to 
be smelted direct ; or they con- 
tain some impurity which must bo 
removed before the ore can be 
treated. This need for the ore to be 
treated direct led to the industry 
known as ore dressing. At one 
time this consisted almost entirely 
of crushing the ore to a sufficiently 
line grade to make possible the sep- 
aration of the metallic particles by 
gi'avity or the picking out by hand 
of the richly mimwaliscd portions 
of the ore as they came up from 
the mine. Such methods are still 
used for ore concentration, and vari- 
ous shaking tables, jigs, and strakes 
have been designed, the principal 
metal to be extracted in this way 
being gold. This metal occurs 
native in ores and, being heavy, is 
easily separated, the gold that is 
ltd'L after gravity treatment being 
suh.scqucntly extracted by cyani- 
datiion. By means of flotation 
many ores previously considered 
too ])oor in quality to be worth 
handling can now be used. 

Methods oi Extraction ^ 
Methods used for extracting the 
non-feri’ous metals depend upon 
the chemical properties of the 
metals and upon their mode of 
occurrence in the ore. Smelting is 
commonly employed for the ex- 
traction of lead, tin, copper, and 
nickel, although the metal pro- 
duced very often needs further 
refining before it can be used 
industrially. Final refining may 
bo carried out by fire methods, 
similar to the extraction process, 
or else by electrolysis. Gold and 
silver also can be refined elcctro- 
lytically, a-l though they and the 
platinum metals can be purified by 
chemical treatment. Electrolysis 
is used in the extraction of alu- 
minium and magnesium, and of 
various of the less known metals 
such as lithium, calcium, sodium, 
and potassium ; but the methods 
used arc really a combination of 
thermal and electrolytic processes, 
the cloctrolysi.s being carried out 
in a molten bath of various salts of 


the metal eoiieerned. Distillation 
is usimI for eerfaiii metal-!, notably 
ziiie, eaflmium, iner.'ury, arsenic, 
and antimony. Niekel, after a pre- 
liminary extraction by smelting to 
a matte, (‘ontaining its sulphide 
in association with that of copper, 
can be refined elcctrolyticallv or 

fc- Hr. 

by a famous process evolved by 
Mond, in which the nickel is 
volatilised as a carbonyl. Vacuum 
distillation is being developjcd for 
the recovery of a number of the 
rarer metals, such as beryllium- 
barium, iiiohium, cerium, ger- 
manium, indium, tantalum, and 
zirconium, previously unobtain- 
able in a pure form. 

Ferrous Metallurgy 

Ferrous metallurgy is concerned 
entirely with the production of 
iron and steel and the allied metals 
manganese, chromium, tungsten, 
molybdenum, and vanadium. Iron 
ores are treated, usually without 
concentration, by direct smelting 
with suitable fluxes in a blast 
furnace. These run continuously 
for months on end, producing 
thousands of tons of pig iron lor 
each campaign. The pig iron is far 
too brittle for use as it is and it is 
made either into cast iron by melt- 
ing in a cupola or else into steel. 
Steel can be made in converters by 
the process of Henry Bessemer, in 
open hearth furnaces by the pro- 
cesses of Siemens and of Thoma.s 
and Gilchrist, or in electric arc fur- 
naces, usually of the Heroult tyiie. 
By suitable control of coinx^osition 
and heat treatment, steels can be 
made with widely differing proper- 
ties, and the other ferrous metals 
are used for making alloy steels for 
special purposes. These metals arc 
usually added in the form of their 
ferro-alloys ; they are manufac- 
tured cither in clcetric arc furnaces 
or in special blast furnaces. 
Wrought iron can be produced 
direct from the ore. 

The metallurgical industry in the 
U.K. is connected chiefly with the 
manufacture and the working of 
metals and alloys. Non-ferrous and 
iron foundries exist in all parts of 
the country and certain areas are 
associaicd with the xuoduction of 
tubes by extrusion and rolling, 
sheet and strip by rolling, wire- 
drawing, rail-making, all foims of 
casting and forging. Tinplate is 
produced in S. Wales, where the 
continuous strij) mill is of increas- 
ing imx)ortance, and all forms of 
iron and steel are xiroduced in the 
Midlands and N. of England and in 
Scotland. Aluminium and mag- 
iiesium are not only extracted from 
raw materials, but their alloys 
have been developed and manufao- 
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tilled widely, in particular in con- 
nexion with the aircraft industry. 
Copper is drawn into wire and 
cable for the oloctrical industry and 
also alloyed with zinc and tin to 
make brasses and bronzes. Lead 
and tin alloj^s arc made into bear- 
ings, and considerable quantities of 
gold, silver, and the platinum 
metals are refined and made into 
jewelry, scientific instruments, and 
apparatus, and into coinage at the 
royal mint. The shipbuilding in- 
dustry uses nearly every branch of 
the metallurgical industry, but 
particularly steel. There arc also a 
number of small specialised indus- 
tries which involve careful and 
accurate control, such as the manu- 
facture of springs, bearings, and 

tools. Manv of the last-named are 

«> 

now made from tungsten carbide 
by one of the many processes used 
111 powder metallurgy. Here the 
metal is obtained in powder form 
and compacted into the shape 
desired, a shitcring process pro- 
ducing a homogenous solid which 
has never been melted. 

All these processes require much 
control and development. Control 
is effected chiefly by the industries 
themselves, which contain indi- 
vidual laboratories for routine 
testing and metallurgical analysis. 
Many industrial concerns also run 
research laboratories, which are 
chiefly engaged on development 
of methods of metal treatment. 
Metallurgical research uses not 
only the more common forms of 
mechanical testing, microscopy, 
and analysis, but also the spectro- 
graph, X-ray diffraction, X-ray 
radiography, electron microscopy, 
and absorptiometric and polaro- 
graphic analysis. Research organ- 
izations include the British non- 
ferrous metals research association, 
the British iron and steel research 
association, and the British weld- 
ing research association. Funda- 
mental metallurgical research is 
carried out chiefly by the National 
Physical Laboratory, and by the 
metallurgy departments of the 
universities and technical colleges 
Two qualifying societies, the Insti- 
tution of Metallurgists and the In- 
stitution of Mining and Metallurgy, 
issue certificates to students unable 
to ait for degree examinations. 

Bibliography. Do Re Metallica, 
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lurgy of the Non-ferrous Metals, W. 
Gowland and C. 0. Bannister, 1930 ; 
Introduction to the Metallurgy of 
Iron and Steel, H. M. Boylston, 
1936 ; Metals, H. C. H. Carpenter 
and J. M. Robertson, 1939 ; Outline 
of Metallurgical Practice, C. K. 
Hayward, 1940 ; Handbook of Non- 
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1947 Ancient Egyptian Materials 
and Industries, A. Lueua, 3r(l ed., 

1948 ; Metallurgy in Ant uinity, 
R. J. Forbes, 195() ; An Oiitlim^ ol 
Metallurgical Practice, CL Hayward, 
3rd od., 1952 ; Metals in the Sia-- 
vdeo of Man, W. Alexander and A. 
Strootr, 3rd ed., H)r)4 , Aloinic 
Theory for Students, VV lliirne- 
Rothory, 2nd ed., 1955. 

Metal Powder. Metal prefiaml 
in powder form. Many articli^s aro 
of such intricate shape and fiatfcirn 
that to forge or cast them is im- 
practicable. Therefore, met.al pow- 
ders are pressed into shaqie and 
then sintered, so as to become solid 
without fusion. Thesi* powdiM’s 
are usually prepanyl by diivct 
reduction of tlie nud.allie oxidi's or 
salts, or by various electroly.sis pro- 
cesses, f.f/. in tlie U.JS.A. in tlu' 
manufacture ol copjier wn*(‘ (or the 
electrical industri<‘s. The nud-al 
powder is made by electrolysis in 
a normal cell, at abnormally higdi 
current density. 'rh(‘ copper 
so formed is spongy and, alter 
drying, can bo readily broken intio 
small partiolos, which a,r<‘ tlum 
heated without melting and ex- 
truded into a contin lions wire. 
Gears made from metal jiowder can 
be produced more ehea])ly tba,n 
those forged and machined from 
bar metal. hiW. Powdm* Metallurgy. 

Metals, Institittio ok. Organ- 
ization founded in DOS to jiromote 
the science and praetieo of all 
branches ofnon-feiTousnudallurgy. 
The institute, which is inter- 
natioiiid, both in inemlxM'Hhifi and 
in activities, is goviMTuul a,nd ad- 
ministered by a eouneil, nqirci 
scntativ(‘ of the several groiqis in 
its membership. Publii'.aiions in- 
clude the monthly journal and 
metallurgical abstracts, the (piar- 
terly Metallurgical Revicuv, and a 
aeries of monographs on m(‘tal- 
lurgical subjects. 'I'lie h.tp is ai 17, 
Belgrave {Square, London, S.W.l. 

Metal Spraying, oh Mi'rrAL- 
Lis.vnoN. Method of protecting 
metal parts of, e.g. bridges, ships, 
pylons, from corrosion by air or 
sea water. Certain mentals, (>.{/. 
zinc, aluminium, tin, have a, 
greater resistance to corrosion tlian 
others. Heated particles of these 
more resistant metals are foreial 
by means of a c()mpreHH(‘d air 
pistol on to the object to be 
coated. The particles liatten and 
coalesce on hitting the surface 
against which they arc forced, and 
form a thin, coherent layer. l''h(‘ 
metal is introduci^d into the jiisl^ol 
as a wire or powder, and any metal 
obtainable in these forms can be 
sprayed. The coated surface can 


metamorphism 

b(' left ('xpoHi'd or painted. Tista 
on the horth hihlge have shown 
that, nqialnting is neialed much 
less l'r('((U(nilly on parts that have 
lit'si. beini thus sprayml. 

Metamorphism' (Gr. trans- 
formation). I n geology, the altera- 
Hon of roeks by lu^at, niovi'ment or 
pnssiiri', and pei'iiu'ating solutions 
wit, hi n the earth’s crust. The 
a, It, (‘red roidcs air(‘ known as meta- 
inorphie Voek. In the II. S. A. the 
term im‘ta,m()r[)liisiu is ,sometime.s 
used to ineludi^ reek weathering. 
K‘,(‘gional uuda, morphism is the 
alteration of rock masses over 
largi^ areas during mountain 
building inovisiu'nts. In the upper 
crust, al layi'fs siniph^ ^okling and 
(!()mi)r(‘ssion oia-ur, which [iromote 
tli(^ (liu'idopnusit, of slates and, 
Hieally, phylliH's : a phase known 
a,M dyiuMuie uu't,a inorjihisiu. At 
gr(Mt,(a“ (l(‘pt,h, slu'aring of the 
roeks or roek-llow becomes more 
prevah'iit, and the movement is 
a,ee,ompa,iui‘d by fienetratiou of 
hea,t a, IK I solutions dm'ived from 
still de(^|)(‘r zones in the crust. 
Tlio combiiu'd (dleet is to cause 
recrystiallisation of tihe rock.s, and 
j)la,l,y or (‘l()iiga,(,i‘(l minmuls (micas. 
ampliibol(^s, (d,c.) develop along 
phiiuH of sluairing or bedding. In 
this wa,y sidiists are formed. With 
furHua* introdindion of material 
from b(dow, schist, s grade into 
gmdsses and ma,y eventually be 
so far eha,ug(‘d n,s to become 
granite or grand, e-lik(^. Sta,geH ol 
jirogi’cssive metamorphism are 
termed graih^s, and are recognized 
by till! i'ornmtion of certain 
niimuMls —(dilorite, biotite, garnet, 
st,a,urolite, kya,iut,(', sillinianito, in 
ord(U’ of inerea,sing iiiUmsity — in 
rocks whieli wma^ originally shales. 

Tiienna.l or (!ontaet metamorph- 
ism is a, more ivst.rieted form of 
rock altm'atiion found around, 
and in eonta.iit with, intrusive 
rock mas.ses of igncKius origin. 
The lu^at from the igneous rock 
has caused nHuystallisation of the 
rocks to l/ak(^ pla,ee in an aureole 
around tilu'i intrusion. Tlio.se rocks 
which a, re least altiu'cd, on the 
ouHu' (‘dge of the u,uroole, show 
only inei()i(‘nt growth of new 
miiuu'als wlu(di can ho seen as 
spots in roi'-ks whicdi liave become 
slightly bardeiu'.d by the heat, 
Clo.ser to tlui intrusion, wlmre the 
effect wa,s grea,ter, these spotted 
rocks grad(^ iid,o very hard, tough 
roidcH known as liornlolsi^s. Meta- 
morphism of lime-rich rocks leads 
to the (hw(dopmcnt of marbles or 
of eale-Hilieat(!) bonrfelses. Altera- 
tion of ba,sie lava flows and tuffs 
produ(!es hond)lende and garnet 
bearing rocks (amphibolites). Fco- 
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nomic ore deposits of copp(u’, lead, 
zinc, iron, ete. are often asso(;iate(l 
with tliei'inal iiietaniorphisin, es- 
pecially when tlie country rock is 
liinestone. iSae (leolo^ijy ; Rocks. 

Mctanior[)lnsni, A. Harkcr, 

m± 

Metamorphoses (Clr., Lat,, 
transformations). Name of two 
Latin worlos. The hrst, writtem in 
Latin hexameters, l^y Ovid, con- 
tahis cxamjiles of ]t\sj;ends and 
myths, from the earliest times 
flown to the reign of Augustus, 
which are connected wnth changes 
of shape. The second, by Apuleius 
of Madaura, better known as tlie 
Golden Ass, is in prose, and gives 
an account of the transformation 
of a certain Lucius into an ass, his 
various adventures, and restora- 
tion to human shape. iSee Ovid. 

Metamorphosis. Zoological 
terra which refers to any major 
change in the form of an animal 
during its development. Many 
insects, crustaceans, molluscs, and 
sea urchins exhibit the jihcno- 
menon. An insect such as a 
butterlly hatches from the egg as 
a caterpillar which, on becoming 
fully grown, pa,ss(\s through a 
quiescent pupal or chrysalis stage 
to beconic a typical winged butter- 
dy. Many molluscs have a larval 
form, free swimming in the sea, 
which metamorphoses to become 
an adult crawling on the sea bottom 
or burrowing in mud. Among the 
vertebrates the frog provides a 
familiar cxanpile. The change of 
form from a tadpole to a frog is 
brought about by a hormone 
secretion from the thyroid gland 


The name nietaphysics, like the 
names of other seiencies, is used to 
designate both a range of inquiries 
or problems and a body of conclu- 
sions which eonqiose, at least ten- 
tatively, the sum of knowledge 
about the field of objects upon 
which those inquiries beaa*. In cur- 
rent popular usage the name car- 
ries only a vague, indeterminate 
signification ; its scope and its aim 
are often not distinguished from 
those of philosophy. But the liis- 
tory ofthe.se .subjects justifies, and 
□ur conveniem'c in their pursuit 
favours, our distinguishing them. 
To try to establish a hard and fast 
division between them would raise 
endless controversy, but we may 
begin by regarding the scope of 


which increases in size until 
sufiicient to initiate the meta- 
inor[)h()sis. The change of form 
in insects is also thought to be 
controlled by a hormone secretion. 
Hee Insect ; Larva. 

Metaphase. Cytological term 
lor the stage in nuclear division 
wh c a t he c h romosomes are arranged 
at the equator of the nuclear 
spindle buttheir longitudinal halves 
have not yet .started to separate to 
the jjoLcs. The chromosomes are 
usually well spread out across the 
cell at this stage ; hence an end- 
on viewi' is usually chosen for 
chrouio.somc counts. 

Metaphor (Gr. nietaphnra, trans- 
ference). Figure of speech. A 
term is used in a connexion where 
it cannot apply literally, but only 
by virtue of some analogy. It 
dilters from simile in that no 
comparison is expressed. To say 
that a man is as steady as a rock is 
simile ; to .speak of the bedrock 
of his character is metaphor, the 
two being identified, not compared. 
Images which are constantly used 
lose their metaphoric force and 
often pass into common speech as 
terminology for mental states and 
ab.stract ideas ; w’ords like en- 
lighten and revolution (political) 
began as metaphors. There is a 
stage at whicli the metaphor is 
jnirtially accepted in this class, and 
here one should beware of mixing 
metaphors with ludicrous effect, as 
when politicians talk of ironing 
out a bottleneck. Hamlet’s famous 
“ take arms against a sea of 
troubles ” is clearly understood, 
yet a mixed metaphor. 


philosophy as the wider, since it 
includes problems and doctrines 
pertaining to ethics and aesthetics, 
and the.se are not usually held to 
fall wdthin metaphysics. Yet they 
have metaphysical implications, 
and the treatment of these in- 
evitably leads, in proportion to its 
exhaustiveness, to a study of 
questions and principles that are 
metaphysical. 

Provisionally defining metaphy- 
sic.s as the systematic study of the 
ultimate nature of all that is real, 
we may best elicit the special char- 
acter of the science from (1) its ear- 
lier history : (2) its modern and 
contemporary position. 

Aristotelian Metaphysics. 
The w'ord metaphysics comes from 


a Greek phrase meaning “ the 
things that come after (wJeto) the 
physics,” and was attached to cer- 
tain composition.s of Aristotle more 
than two centuries after his death 
(322 B.C.), either becan.se his editor 
placed them after the writings 
called “ the Phy.sics,” or because 
he considered they should be 
studied only after the Physics had 
been mastered. The origin of the 
name thus gives no information 
about the nature of the subject so 
named. Aristotle himself referred 
to it only as First Philosophy or 
Theology. The aim of this science, 
which has the most general of all 
possible subject-matters, is, he 
says, the study of Being qm Being, 
or of that which is, in so far as it is. 
Each “departmental” science may 
be differentiated, classified, and 
described by reference to the ob- 
jects or field of subject-matter 
special and proper to it, the nature 
of its appropriate data determining 
the extent and the character of that 
science. Thus, spatial magnitudes 
and shapes together constitute the 
subject-matter of geometry, the 
geometer being concerned with no 
other characteristics of “ what is.” 

Again, those characteristics and 
modes of behaviour and change of 
many physical existences on ac- 
count of which we name them 
plants or vegetable organisms form 
the special subject-matter studied 
by the botanist. In like manner 
metaphysics has its special and 
proper domain, for it directly and 
exclusively treats of that which is 
most general and most ultimate 
in all things or realities whatever 
(namely, that they are, or are be- 
ings or existences). As the science 
of Being as such, its subject-matter 
is more universal than that of any 
“departmental” science. 

The first task of “ First Philoso- 
phy ” is to elicit the irreducibly 
different Idnds of the real about 
which there can be discourse and 
Imowledge. Of these modes of being 
(named substance, quality, magni- 
tude, relation, etc.), the' most ulti- 
mate is sub.stance ; hence the main 
investigation is concerned with its 
analysis and its causes. Two quite 
different questions may be raised 
about any substance (Le. any con- 
crete individual thing) : What are 
the factors composing it ? How did 
the individual so composed come 
to exist and to exhibit the nature 
and behaviour characteristic of it ? 

In answering, Aristotle employs 
two very pervasive antitheses, 
manife.st throughout nature ; name- 
ly, (1) form and matter ; (2) poten- 
tiality and actuality. In every in- 
dividual, two composing factors 


ETAPHYSICS: THE SCIENCE OF BEING 

S. V. Keeling, I».I.itt..Soi*merly Reader in Pnilosopliy.XTniv. College, London 

Tins ariicle ts ovc of a .errm/j that includes Lo^idc ; Philosophy ; 
Relativity. h’t’r also Idealism; Mind; Ontology, etc.; and 
bio;jiraphics of the i;reat iiietaphysicians, c.g. Anstotle ; Berkeley ; 
Hey,cl ; Kant; Locke; Plato; Spinoza, and others 
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are united ; its iiicittor (the stiilT, or 
that of wliieh it is constituted or 
made) and its Form (tliat unity t)F 
structure and quality that isspecia,! 
to it, differentiating it from in- 
dividuals of all other kinds). Every 
substance is thus an instance of 
some determinate form informing 
or organizing some matter. The 
two ar(^ inse])arably united, but dis- 
tinguishable, in the thing. They 
are also correlative, for that in the 
substance which is called its mat- 
ter is so called only rehitiimly to 
the form by w'hieli it receives fur- 
ther detei*mination. By means of 
the second antithesis Aristotle 
passes from the restricted concep- 
tion of the substance as constituted 
at one particular moment in its 
existence, and accounts for the 
course of its changes, growth, or 
development throughout its whole 
history — from an immature or 
less perfect condition to one ma- 
ture or more perfect. 

Aristotle’s Four Causes 

Both antithetical firinciplcs are 
brought together in his doctrine of 
the four causes. These are intended 
to explain at once both constitu- 
tion and development respecting 
any substance, by indicating that 
from which it becomes, the law of 
its growth, the agency to which its 
changes arc due, and the “mature” 
or approximately perfect character 
which the developing individual 
finally reaKzes, and after which it 
merely degenerates. Every natural 
process reaches a stage in which the 
form (which at first was only po- 
tentially present in the substance, 
or in the agent working upon it) is 
fully actualised in the matter with- 
in which that process was initiated. 
All varieties of process (generation 
and corruption, qualitative altera- 
tion, quantitative increase and de- 
crease, locomotion) converge to 
promote eventually the same re- 
sult : the production of fresh form 
in matter previously otherwise 
formed. The world process is con- 
tinuous and eternal, and Aristotle’s 
account of its unchanging source 
culminates in his Theology. 

Inquiries of this character, how- 
ever, originated not with Aristotle, 
but with the Pythagoreans and 
Parmenides, some century and a 
half earlier. Plato, too, though 
largely occupied with ethical and 
social problems, found himself also 
compelled to treat these more ulti- 
mate questions on which the rest of 
his philosophy depends. His theory 
of ideas (also called universals and 
forms) is pure metaphysics, even 
though he never applies that name 
to it. Por it is these ideas or forms 
in their hierarchical order which 
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constitute the u'al jn its iiltimaey 
and perfection, and not the parti- 
(‘ular things m the tem[)oral world 
a 2 )prehended in senso-pereeption. 

MoDRUN and Ch)NTRMl’()KAllV 

Metapiivsios. SubscHjuent history 
of pliiloso])hy to our own times r('- 
\TaLs an almost imhroken (‘ontin- 
uity and pertinataty in the study 
of these ultimate jwoblems. After 
Plato and Aristotle, tlu^ gr(ait(‘sl 
names arc Plotinus, Aqiiiims, Sjiiii 
oza, and Hegel ; while somewhat 
less in intrinsic im])orta,nee if not in 
influence were I )esca,rt(^s, Mal(‘- 
branehc, and Leibniz. Locke, and 
more so Kant, a,jq)roaelKal these 
questions from a new a,ngle. d’hoy 
insisted on the priority of problcm.^j 
coneei'iiing the limits of ])ossihle 
knowledge over those about the 
ultimate cliaraeter of reality. 

Kant considered his (liseovery ol 
the conditions nnfler wbidi know- 
ledge w’as possible jirovided thc^ k(‘y 
to all problems that could reason- 
ably be supposed soluble. So 
knowledge, and not being, now be- 
comes the primaiy Hubj(Hd.-matt(‘r 
of metaphysics ; and epistemology 
(or theory of knowledge), not onto- 
logy, is conceived to he the meia,- 
physician’s proper concern. By 
eliciting wdiat is implied in the very 
fact of our having knowledge^ at all, 
the range of problems that can 
logitimatelj^ bo raised and profit- 
ably bo treated is determined. The 
only knowledge possible is that 
wdiich is of ])henomena and their re- 
lations {i.e. appearances). Of a 
I’eality that transcends thmn, and 
of which phenomena ar(‘ th(^ ap- 
pearances, our minds ai'c })erma,n- 
cntly incapable of knowledge. So 
Kant holds that the attem])tH ol 
previous metai)hysieians to nndcM-' 
stand things as they are in tlunn- 
selves independently of their ap- 
pearances to cognizing minds 
should be abandoned in favour 
of his philosophy, promising an 
understanding of phcnomcmi. 

Empiricism and its Opponents 

From this limitation of the range* 
of the knowable, which Hume liad 
adopted as a convenient postulate 
but Kant declares to be an ineluet- 
able necessity due to the constitu- 
tion of our minds, derives much 
that is found in the phcnomenalist, 
positivist, and pragmatic philoso- 
phies of the last hundred years, as 
well as in the anti-mctaj)hyRieal 
programme of the contemporary 
“ logical positivism ” and “ analy- 
tical empiricism ” whose h(‘Ht 
known exponent in Great Brita.in 
is Bertrand Riissdl 

In strong reaction against what 
they regard as arbitrary and ra- 
tionally unwarranted curtailments 


of later enunrinsniHiandsuehthin- 
k(‘rs as E. U. Bradley, J. Ellis 
MeTaggart, and JI. h\ llallett. For 
the two former, the main issue 

eoneernsiluu-eliitioiioFar^pearance 

111 all its rorms, to reidity. S 
dillertait conclusion of each de- 
IKaids on criticism of the various 
(■lia,ra,et(uaHiieN that reality ai)pears 
as having, ivom which it 'is sought 
to determine what nature and 
stnutaire the (‘xistc'iit really can 
laive. Ih'sides dilha-en tinting ap- 
panait ehaj-aeters from the ulti- 
mate eha,raeterH of what exists, 
M(‘fragg;irt iri(\s aJso to show how 
tlu* exisbmt,, having such an ulti- 
mate naiun*, ran (hlusively appear 
to bo HO (lifftu’t'utily cluiracleriaed. 

Hallcttu regarding all forms of 
emj)irieal philosophy as “ pbeno- 
ineiudogy masquerading as meta- 
I)bysie.s,” (hdiiK's the latter as “ the 
seienec^ of t,he (‘lernal Beal as it is 
in and to ikscdl,” and pheiiomeno- 
logy a.s “ the science of the a])j)ear- 
anees of tlie Beal in and to its own 
parts.” Bbenonumology in a form 
of philosophy natural to the special 
M(hmflsfs aaul in so far as it is 
eoliereni it is justifiahlo as an 
approximation t,o the truth. But 
it is always suhj(a't to more ulti- 
mate nutiipliysieal eritieism. In 
partieuhir, JlaJhdt believes, it is 
the aeceptaiK'e of tinu^ or duration 
at its iaeo valium— as lioing an ulti- 
mal:e iiutt oi* ehara efer of the real, 
iuHi)(‘ad of the unerilieised empiri- 
cal datum iluit it is—which con- 
demns all empirical pliiloHophiea to 
m(t/ai)hyHical inadtupiacy. 

Unity and BiaiRAtiTY. The 
chnraeter of nKt-aphysies may bo 
furthcir undtu’stood by reviewing 
the solutions tlnit ha.vo been pro- 
pose ‘d to oru^ of its central prob- 
lems. TIk^ whol(( tnitb about what 
exists (‘aiinot consist in tho single 
truism tliat it exists, ft should be 
possible to pa.ss to further truths 
about its ultimate form, so dis- 
covering what kinds of unity ren- 
der it ordiu’ly and eoluaunt, hence 
amenal»l(^ to our imdorstandings. 
Now th(^ limited range of the real 
to which w(^ liHvo acHxxss in percep- 
tion exhibits at least an apparent 
lilurality. Tho univiu’sc comes to 
1)0 conceived in consequenee as 
being really a “ imuiy,” in (a) 
being qualified by a vast variety of 
characters ; (h) comprising innum- 
erablo distinct exisieiU'es. Is tho 
uni verso r rally a “ many ” in both 
those roHiiects, independently of 
the appearau(f('s of its parts to 
particular minds, or is it not ‘i 

Thai i’t‘ality is of the same ulti- 
mate nature throughout is the 
answer of monism ; that there are 
two irrcducibly difforent natures, 


I 
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onn po.sscss(‘(l l)y womo, ilio othcT 
hv oth(‘r exist cii(‘es, is the answer 
ofrlualisin. Kvainples ch'the forim'r 
are the materialism of Hoijla^s, tlie 
spiritualism of Berkeley, and the 
monadism of Leibniz. Descartes, 
affirming the idtimaey and the irre- 
ducibility of mind and matter, 
illustrates the dnalistie answer. 

The solution to the question in 
the second respeet turns upon what 
dependency and what indejien- 
deney there is respecting the parts 
of what exists and the whole they 
together make up. One answer is 
that there is no de])endcney what- 
ever, each existing thing or part 
being autonomous, depending on 
no other to be what it is. On this 
view, all relations between terms 
are extrinsic or external to them, 
and the world, in eonseqiumee, 
is simply a series or assemblage 
of partienlars, some co-existent, 
others sequent in time. 8ueh a 
pluralistic answer rvas returned by 
Hume. Another answer runs that 
what exists comprises (1) innumer- 
able finite existences, each dejiend- 
ing upon some other for its being ; 
(2) that which depends uiion 
nothing else, hut is independently 
existent. Spinoza’s metajihysic of 
a single infinite Substance, un- 
created and uncaused, of whh'h all 
particular things are parts or 
“• modes,” is an example. It is 
monistic in respect of existence, 
but pluralistic in respecd of ulti- 
mate nature (or essence), since 
eveiy part or mode is at once both 
physical and mental ; and these 
natures are not merely ap])arent, 
but also ultimate expressions of 
the real. Conversely Leibnizian 
monadism is pluralistic in the 
former respeet, and monistic in 
the latter, since it maintains that 
reality comprises an infinitely 
large number of existences each in- 
dependent of any other. No two, 
however, have exactly the same 
nature, but the natures of them all 
are differentiations of one ultimat e 
“ kind,” namely, spiritual or 
conscious activity. 

Interpretations tending towards 
conclusions of each type, monistic 
and pluralistic, have their particu- 
lar merits and their 8i)ecial dangers. 
Unpractised and uncritical think- 
ing usually adheres to an element- 
ary form of dualism, supi^osing 
some existences to be ultimately 
mental (minds or selves) and others 
to be really physical (our own bodies 
or non-human bodies). But the easy 
credibility of this view is compro- 
mised when the dualist is required 
to explain the apparent inter- 
action between our bodies and our 
minds. So, in pursuing one prob- 


lem, fresh problems are found to 
arise. vSiuiilarly, an f*ver-hasty 
decision upon one pr(d)lem, taken 
in isolation from others which, 
though really connected with it. 
have yet not been considered along 
vvfith it, may jn-ejudiee our findings 
upon those others. 

Blbhography. Plato’s Republic, 
Bks. vi and vii ; Elements of 
Metaphysics, A. E. Taylor, 1903; 
Plato, A. E. Taylor, 1927 ; Aoter- 
nitaa, H. F. HuHett, 1930; Appear- 
ance and Reality, F. H. Bradley, 
1930; Philosophical Stiidie.s, J. E. 
McTaggart, 1934; Aristotle, W. D. 
Rosa, 1937. 

Metapontiim. Ancient Greek 
city in Italy. It stood on the Gull 
of Taranto at the mouth of the 
river Basento. Founded by colon- 
isis from Achaea about 700 b.c., 
it W'as famous as the home of the 
philosophical school of Pythagoras 
after its removal from Crotona, 

Metascope. An infra-red ray 
device developed by the Allies in 
the Second Great War to assist or 
detect troop movements at night. 
An infra-red source projected a 
light beam which could he picked 
up visually only by the metascope. 
It was used extensively by para- 
chute troops to guide them to the 
assembly point after landing. The 
meta.seopo could itself project 
infra-red rays which, striking an 
object invisible to normal vision, 
were reflected back to the instru- 
ment. Bee Infra-red Radiation. 

Metasomatism. Chemical pro- 
cess operating in rocks and mineral 
deposits whereby the original 
mineral composition is changed by 
the action of circulating solutions. 
In nature solid minerals are con- 
tinually being acted upon by 
solutions. These solutions may 
be of meteoric origin (.sec Meteoric 
Waters), such as rain water, and 
penetrate to some distance below 
the surface. Or hot solutions whi ch 
are of deep-seated origin may 
ascend and flow along fissures 
and soak into the adjoining rock. 
Minerals are attacked to various 
degrees by these solutions, being 
decomposed or dissolved. New 
minerals may be deposited in the 
open spaces. If the attacking 
solutions are moving along minute 
openings, and deposition of new 
material keeps pace with the solu- 
tion of the old, then new minerals 
may grow by replacement and fre- 
quently retain the structure of the 
original rock. 

Whole ranges of granite hills 
have been formed by the meta- 
somatism of sedimentary rocks 
by “ granitising solutions quartz, 
feldspar, and mica growing by 
replacement of the original clays, 


mudstones, quartzites, scliist, etc. 
iVietallif! ores are often formcfl 
by replaecment. Massive deposits 
of lead and zinc sulphides have 
been put down in place of dolo- 
mites and limestones. Tour- 
maline, mica, chlorite, and quartz 
may grow by replacement in the 
wall rock. The development of 
sericite is a common type of wall 
rock alteration. 

Metastasio, Pietro ( 1698 - 
1782). Italian poet and dramatist. 
Born at Assisi, Jan. 13, 1698, he 
was the son of a Neapolitan drag- 
gist whose surname was Trapassi, 
Pietro was discovered as a bril- 
liant improvisator by a wealthy 
man who grecised his name into 
the form i>y uffilch it is known, 
and in 1718 left him a fortune. 
This he soon dissipated, and then 
articled himself to a lawyer in 
Naples. In 1721 he wrote a 
masque. Gardens of the Hesperides. 
Dido Abandoned, 1724, was more 
successful. In 1729 he w’as ap- 
pointed court poet at Vienna. 
He had WTitten 28 grand operas 
besides many shorter pieces when 
lie died April 12, 1782. 

M'etatarsns. That part of the 
skeleton of the foot which lies in 
front of the tarsus or instep bones. 
The metatarsal bones form the 
front pillar of the longitudinal arch 
of the foot, the back pillar being 
formed by the heel. Each bone 
has a somewhat square base 
attached to the tarsus, and a 
rounded head which in walking 
comes into contact with the ground 
at the ball of the foot. Each bone 
forms the basis of attachment for 
its corresponding toe, the phalanx 
of the latter articulating with the 
rounded end of the bones, The 
metatarsus arches the foot from 
toe to heel, and from side to side, 
forming the in.step. 

Metatheria. Zoological term 
for a sub-class comprising the Mar- 
supials {q.v.), or pouched mam- 
mals, of which the kangaroo is 
familiar. These animals bring forth 
their young in a very small and 
rudimentary state, the later stages 
of development taking place in the 
mother’s ventral pouch. 

Metaurus. River of Umbria, 
Italy, the modern Metauro. Here 
Hasdrubal, the Cartliaginian gen- 
eral, was defeated in 207 B.c. by 
the two Roman consuls Gains 
Claudius Nero and M. Livius 
Salinator, while bringing much 
needed reinforcements to his 
brother Hannibal [q.v.]. This was 
a decisive battle in the second 
Punic War, the Roman victory 
extinguishing Hannibars last hope 
of overthrowing Rome. 
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Metaxas, John (1S71--1941). 
Greek statesman and soldier. Born 
in Ithaca, April 12, 1871, he was 

educated at 
mi 1 i t a r y 
schools in 
Greece and 
Germany . 
Commissioned 
in the infantry, 
he fought in 
the unsuccess- 
ful Thessalian 
John Metaxas. campaign 

Greek statesman ^ 

key in 1897. In 1903 he became pro- 
fessor at the Greek military acad- 
emy ; later joined the general staff, 
serving with distinction in the Bal- 
kan Wars of 1912-13 ; and in 1915 
became chief of staff and King 
Constantine’s closest military ad- 
viser. When Veiiizelos intervened 
on the Allies’ side in the First 
Great War Metaxas resigned. He 
also opposed plans to establish 
Greece in Asia Minor before the 
destruction of the Ottoman em- 
pire. On the fall of Constantine, 
Metaxas went into exile in Italy, 
and in 1920 was condemned to 
death in ahsey\tia for his alleged 
surrender of Fort Rupel to Bul- 
garia in 1916. The sentence was 
quashed after the restoration late 
in 1920, and he returned to Greece, 
though he played no part in the 
Anatolian war. 

After periods of office and exile, 
Metaxas joined the government in 
1935 as minister without portfolio. 
On the restoration of George II, 
in 1936 he became premier, de- 
clared himself chief of state, and 
proceeded to establish a totali- 
tarian regime, which aimed at 
reviving the ancient Spartan 
traditions of simplicity and phy- 
sical fitness. His foreign policy was 
prudent, but while strictly neutral 
at the outbreak of the Second 
Great War, he could not organize 
a Turko - Balkan combination 
against Axis aggression. When 
Italy attacked Greece in Oct., 
1940, Gen. Metaxas was primarily 
responsible for military successes 
in the campaigns in Albania, and 
w^as the first Allied general to 
defeat the Axis in Europe before 
he died on Jan. 29, 1941. 

Metaye: System (late Lat. 
medietas, moiety, half). System of 
land tenure. It is derived from a 
Homan custom by wKich certain 
cultivators paid to the dominus 
(landlord) a fixed proportion of the 
annual crop. The system is still 
common in Italy, France, Portugal, 
W. Indies, etc. In France the 
landlord supplies, not only the land, 
but also stock, implements, etc., 


while the metayer provides his own 
and hired labour, aiid tlie resulting 
profits are divided between the 
two. The system provoked mueh 
discussion among political econo- 
mists m the early 19th century. 

Metazoa. Zoological term. It 
is applied to all multicellular ani- 
mals except for the sponges 
(parazoa), which probably havu^ 
an evolutionary origin distinct 
from the metazoa. The metazoa 
may be considered as aniinals 
possessing a number of cells, each 
containing a single nucleus, whit9i 
become specialised for the various 
functions of life into distinct 
organs, e.g. the digestive, nervous, 
or reproductive systems. Even the 
simplest metazoa possess an in- 
ternal cavity lined with a special 
layer of cells, theciidodcnn. In con- 
trast to the metazoa therc^ are tlu' 
protozoa (q.v.), a group of ariiumls 
living as individual cells with oik' 
or many nuclei, and carrying out 
all normal living functions. 

Metcalf, JoiiN (1717-1810). 
A British road-maker. Born at 
Knareshorough, Vorks, Aug. 15, 
1717, when six years old he lost bis 
sight as a consecjueiice of an attack 
of smallpox, and became known as 
Blind Jack of Knareskorongh. 
Despite his inlirmity, he took up 
horsc-clealing, being an exeelleni 
judge of horsellesli entirely by 
touch. In 1765 he obtaiiuul the 
contract to construct a road be- 
tween Minskip and Fcanisby and 
later built a bridge at Borough- 
bridge. The soundiiesH of his work 
led to his continuous cmi)loyment 
as a road-maker for more than 30 
years, sonic 180 miles of turnpike 
being constructed by him, duel I y 
in Y orksliire. In road construction 
and bridge building he was a chid' 
predecessor of Telford and Mac- 
adam. He died at Follifoot, near 
Knaresborough, April 26, 1810. 

Metcalfe, Chaklks Tiiiooeiir- 
Lus, Bakon (1785-1846). British 
administrator. Born in Galcntta, 
Jan. 30, 1785, ho was edin^ated 
at Eton, and in 1800 was appointed 
to a writership under the East 
India co. He occupied various 
important positions in India, and 
w'as provisionally appointed gover- 
nor-general in 1835, His removal of 
the restrictions then imposed on the 
Indiaii press brought him into some 
disfavour, how'cver, and in 1838 be 
retired. Governor of Jamaica from 
1839 to 1842, ho was apj)ointod 
governor-general of Canada in 
1843, hut ill-health compelled his 
retirement in 1845, when a peerage 
was C(uif erred on him. Ho died 
umuarried Sept. 5, 1846. ('onmll 
Life, E. Thompson, 1937. 




Ilya Metchnikov, 
French biologist 


Metchnikov, Iio'a (1845-1916). 
Bussian-hoi’ii Frc'ueh biologist. 
Born at Ivaiiovka, luair Kharkov, 
May If), 1815, hci studic'd at Khar- 
kov, Gu'ssi'ii, Gottingen, and 
Munich mdvc'rsities. In 1870 he 
was ai)point('(l to the cdiair of 
zoology and (uanpar-ative anatomy 
at Ode.Msa, and in 1882 went to 
Messina wher(‘ he (‘arried out 
bactci’iologieal investigations. A 
Darwinist, he ]) roved by experi- 
ment the ivxistinua' of giaii'ral laws 
of evolution applying to all animal 
organisins, and hi.s biological re- 
.search on comparative, ' embry- 
ology l(‘(l to his formulating the 
important tlu'ory of ])ha,g()eyto,sis. 
Ill 1887 lu^ joined the Pasteur 
iiistitulu' in 
Ihu'is, of w’liidi 
lu' hitiud)('ea,nu' 
a, s s i s t a, n t 
dirt'(‘,tni‘, and 
gahusl a,\vorld- 
w i (1 e r (' p u - 
tatioii by his 
di.seovcrii's. In 
1881 h(^ pub- 
lislu'd a mem- 
oir oil thin’ I d^ra- 
(iidlnhir digi'stion of invertebrates. 
Melebnikov aehii'vinl I'l'sults of the 
highest ini|)oi'l,ane-e in hringing 
bacteriology t-o the aid of thera- 
peuti(\s ; lu^ worked on a theory 
that man’s life is unnaturally 
shoriimed by intcsstinal ]mtr(‘fac- 
tion, as a riumuly for which he 
advoeati'd the us(‘. of lactic fer- 
mimts in the diid., (‘specially sour 
ndlk. Ill* also investigated many 
obscure disi^ase.s ine, lulling (cancer, 
and collabomted witli Ehrlich in 
comhat-iiig syphilis. Ho was 
avva, riled Gie Nobel prize for medi- 
cine in 1998. lie (lied in Paris 
rhd.y 16, 1916. His chief works 
included Thi‘ (hmifiaautivc Path- 
ology of Inlhunnuition, 1892; Im- 
munity from Infeiitious Disease.^, 
1961 ; Idle Nature of Man, 1903; 
and ''Pile Prolongation of Life, 1910. 
A Life by his wdfe ap]ieared in 
Lnglish in 19ll2. 

Metellus. Name of a plebeian 
family in aneieid^ Home, of which 
tin* most emim'iit members were 
the following. ( I ) Imeius Caeeilius 
Metellus, cmisul 251 Ji.e., who in- 
llicted a severe defeat on the Car- 
thaginians in Nieil.y in Hie First 
Punic War. Eiibseipiciitly he lost 
his eyesight in rescuing the Palla- 
dium ((/.'/’.) from lire in the temple 
of Vestu. (2) (^.uintus Caeeilius 
Metellus (d. 1 15 n.c,), grandson of 
the above, reiauveil the surname of 
Macedonicus in reiiogniition of his 
succe.ssful campaign in Macedonia 
against tbo pretender Andriscus, 
whom ho cleieiitiul and captured. 
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148 B.c. His other military suc- 
cesses were the defeat of the 
Achaeans in 146, and his campaign 
against the Celtiberians in Spain. 
(3) Quintus Caecilius Metellus (d. 
c. 91 B.C.), nephew of (2), re- 
ceived the surname of Nnmidicus 
from having commanded the 
Roman army against Jugurtha 
{q.v.). Though successful he was 
recalled, his legate Marrus having 
intrigued against him, Metellus 
afterwards became the leader of 
the aristocratic party at Koine, 
but owing to the machinations of 
Marius and 8aturninus he was 
driven into exile. (4) Quintus Cac* 
cilius Metellus (d. e. 03 n.o.) was 
surnamed Pius from his efforts to 
secure the recall from banishment 
of his father, Metellus Numidicus. 
In the civil wars between Marius 
and Sulla he gained some successes, 
but in the war in Spain proved no 
match for Sertorius. (5) (^.uintus 
Caecilius Metellus Ihus Scipio (d. 
46 B.c.) was the son of Scipio 
Nasica, and adopted son of (4). 
He was one of the generals in com- 
mand of the army of Pompey at 
the battle of Pharsalus in 48 b.c., 
and after the defeat at Thapsus in 
46 committed suicide. 

Metempsychosis (Gr., transfer- 
ence of the soul). Philosophical 
term for the transmigration or 
passage of the souls of men from 
one body to another after death. 
As nothing can be created out of 
nothing, and no substance can 
suffer annihilation, it is held by 
this doctrine that when the union 
of soul and body is dissolved, a 
new sphere of action is found for 
the soul in other bodies, of which 
it becomes in succession the ani- 
mating principle. 

A common phase of animism 
among savages in many parts of 
the world, it was developed philo- 
sophically by many of the an- 
cient religions. It is a fundamental 
doctrine of the later Brahmanism, 
though not in the Vedas. It was 
held that by successive stages a 
man might sink into a beast as a 
punishment for crime,, or rise to 
deity by a life of virtue. Buddhism, 
while denying the existence of the 
soul, changed the idea to a belief 
in the transmission of Icarma, or 
character formed by works, from 
one body to another. Thus the 
Jatakas describe the 550 previous 
births of Gautama Buddha, as a 
slave, elephant, frog, tree, etc. 

The doctrine of metempsychosis, 
which is more or less allied to 
emanation and palingenesis, spread 
to Greece and was developed by 
Pythagoras and Plato. It affected 
the Hebrews, was taught in certain 


early Christian sects, formed a 
tenet of Gnosticism, and was part 
of the faith of the Druids. Irenaeus 
uses the word tnete^isomatosi-s. 
Simonides, in the 7th century, 
adapted the theory to a satire on 
women which is translated in 
Addison’s Spectator, No. 209. 

Meteor. Small fragment of 
cosmic matter, probably in general 
no larger than a grain of sand, 
travelling through interplanetary 
space. Should it penetrate into 
sufliciently dense layers of the 
earth’s atmosphere, the air in 
front of the meteor is compressed, 
giving qse to incandescence. In 
general, the luminosity appears at 
heights between 100 and 50 m. 
above the ground. Although dis- 
appearance is most frequent at a 
height of 50 m., occasionally 
meteors are still visible at levels 
below 30 m. The luminous track 
of a large meteor may persist for 
half an hour or even longer, and 
can be studied by radar methods. 
These “ shooting stars ” travel 
through the atmosphere with 
velocities ranging between 500 
and 4,000 m. per minute. The 
appearance of the larger meteors 
is sometimes follow'ed by sounds, 
known as “ detonations,” prob- 
ably due to the waves created by 
the passage of the meteor through 
the air. From a detailed considera- 
tion of the physical processes 
involved, Lindemann and Dob- 
son showed, in 1922, that the 
observation of certain character- 
istics, such as the points of appear- 
ance and disappearance, velocity, 
and brightness, provide a means of 
estimating the density and there- 
fore the temp, of the air at these 
great heights. The theory indi- 
cated that at about the 35 m. 
level, the atmosphere is warmer 
than that close to the ground — a 
result which in recent years has 
been confirmed by the more 
accurate measurements which util- 
ise sound waves from explosions. 
Only during the 20th century has 
the term meteor been restricted to 
shooting stars ; previously it was 
applied to any phenomenon oc- 
curring in the atmosphere. 

Meteors move in regular orbits, 
and are regarded hypothetically 
as fragments which may be the 
relics of a larger body, but which 
are in any case dispersed in a huge 
swarm. Such a swarm may be only 
a few hundred miles thick, hut its 
length, as is shown by the example 
of the Leonid meteors, ^ may 
amount to hundreds of millions 
of miles. Schiaparelli has demon- 
strated that the unequal attraction 
of the sun for the individuals of a 


swarm of meteorites moving round 
it would scatter them along the 
orbit, and in time produce a more 
or less complete ring ; if this inter- 
sects the earth’s orbit an annual 
meteor shower results. 

The great display of Leonids 
on November ll-M, 1833, first 
drew serious scientific attention to 
meteors, though the shower had 
been known for at least a thousand 
years, being recorded in 902. It 
was shown that the radiation of the 
paths was only apparent, and the 
flights of all the shooting stars 
were consistent with the theory 
that they mov'ed in parallel round 
the sun. The result of the investi- 
gations by astronomers was the 
prediction that a particularly 
brilliant displaj^ would appear 
about every 33 or 34 years, a 
ref3ult confirmed in 1867. 

The shower w’^hich radiates 
from the constellation of Perseus 
on Aug. 9-11 has been observed 
since a.d. 830, and has bten shown 
to have an orbit identical with that 
of Swift’s comet of 1862. The 
history of the Andromedids, which 
come from Nov. 21 to 28, is as well 
known as that of the Leonids ; the 
shower of 1872 proved that the 
swarm was moving along the 
same orbit as the last comet of 
Biel a which divided in 1846, and 
has not been seen since 1852. 

At present there is no generally 
accepted theory of meteors. Not 
every shower can be traced to a 
comet, nor does every comet give 
rise to a meteor-shower. Some 
eighty showers are known, and 
the following is a list of the chief 
of these, together with their 
approximate dates : 

Qiindrantids. January 2-3. 

LyrMs. April 19-20 

''lAquaricls. May 1-0. 

oAquarids. July 28. 

Perseids. August 9-11. 

Ononids. October 21-23. 

Leonids. November 11-14. 

Andromedids. November 21-28. 

Gemiiiids. December 10-12. 

See, Comet ; Meteorite. 

Meteor. Name given to a 
British jet-propelled fighter aero- 
plane. It was designed by W. G. 
Carter, and built by the Glos- 
ter Aircraft co. The Meteor 
was the only Alhed jet-propelled 
aircraft to see operational service 
in the Second Great War, bemg 
especially successful against flying 
bombs. It set up world’s speed 
records in 1945 (606 m.p.h.), and 
in 1946 (616 m.p.h.). The standard 
Meteor, fitted with two Rolls- 
Royce Derwent units each of 
3,500 static thrust, and armed 
with four 20-mm, cannon, was 
capable of 595 m.p.h. at sea level, 
could climb to 40,000 ft. in 
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8 mins., and with extra tanks had 
a range of 820 m. The vying span, 
originally 43 ft., was later short- 
ened to 37 ft. 2 ins. See Jet Pro- 
pulsion. 

Meteor Crater or Coon Putte. 
Basin-like depression in Arizona, 
U.S.A., 4,000 ft. ill diam., 600 ft. 
deep, surrounded by a rim 
150 ft. high above the surrounding 
plateau. Large masses of rocle and 
fragments of ineteorie iron sur- 
round the crater, which is con- 
sidered to have been formed by 
the explosion of a large meteorite 
as it struck the earth’s surface. 

Meteoric Waters. Waters oc- 
curring in nature of atmospheric 
(meteoric) origin. They are most 
abundantly derived from rains, 
water courses, lakes, and oceans; 
they soak into the earth along 
fissures or pore-spaces in the 
■crustal rocks. In part they arc 
in the rocks and in part ascend 
to the surface again as springs, 
etc. During the course of their 
journey through rocks they may 
become charged with salts, of 
calcium, sodium, magnesium, po- 
tassium, iron, silicon, etc. These 
may he reprccipitated to form 
mineral deposils, e.jy., certain sul- 
phur, magnesite, serpentine, and 
hematite ore-bodies. Processes of 
rock weathering are the result 
of meteoric water action. 

Meteorite. Metallic or stony 
mass of matter reaching the earth 
from outside the eartli’s atmo- 


sphere. Meteorites have been re- 
corded from early times, e.g, by 
Livy, Plutarch, and Pliny. A 
meteor still preserved fell on Nov. 
16, 1492, in Ensisheim in Alsace, 
weighing 260 lb. In 1794 Chladni 
gave scientific support to the idea 
that stones fell from outside the 
earth, but it w'as not until 1803 
that a report by the French phy- 
sicist Biot, on a fall of several 
thousand stones, compelled the 
scientiHc world to recognize the 
fall of stones on the earth from 


inlcrj)lanctary space as a lavt. 
The two largest known wish' found 
in fS.W. Africa and in UrcHudaml. 
The first still lies at (.Irootfontein, 
and weighed 60 tons ; the other, 
361 tons, was transported by Com- 
mander Peary to New \ ork. 

The fall of the great meteorite 
in central Hiboria, on th(“ w'at(‘r- 
shed of the Khnshmo and Kimolin 
rivers, on the morjiing of June 
30, 1908, is without parallel in 
historic times. The (light followed 
a very sloping trajeetory from 
y.S.W'. to N.N.E. througli not l(‘ss 
than 300 m. of the at-mospliert'. 
In view of the groat inertia of tlu^ 
meteorite (aceording to one in- 
vestigator it weiglied 130 tons), 
the resistance of the air redue(‘d 
only slightly its eosmie velocity, 
estimated to be of the order of 
50 m. per sec. On impact the 
explosion threw up ineandesei'iit 
matter to a height of more ilian 
12 m,, producing a vertical eolinnn 
of fire which was observed m^arly 
300 m. away. Near the jioint of 
fall the coniferous forest was up- 
rooted and burnt by tlie liot 
explosive waves over a radius of 
between 5 and 30 m. Air wav'cs 
felled and stripped tna^s of 
branches and bark for distuauies up 
to 30 m. around. In all about 
3,000 sq. m. of forest were lilown 
down. Sensitive barogi'a,phs at 
places as far apart as London, 
Zagreb (Croatia), Batavia, and 
Washington rccoriled the air 
• - waves from tlu' 

explosion. A 
small earth<(uake 
was produced by 
the impact, osiul- 
lations through 
the ground being 
registered at sivv- 
eral scismological 
stations, includ- 
ing Jena, 3,000 m. 
distant. During 
the two nights 
following, briliiunt 
sky glows wfu’c 
seen over north - 
e.r n E u r o p o . 
A remarkable lea- 
ture is' that for nearly 20 years 
no expedition sought out the jilaeo 
of the fall of the giant met(K)rit(^ ; 
it thus escaped the notice of the 
scientific world until 1930. 

The largo number of observed 
falls of meteors liears little ri'- 
lation to the enormous mass of 
meteoric matter which is rc^due(‘d 
to vapour before it reaelu's tlu* 
siirl'aco of the globe. A consc'rva- 
tive eslin ate of the weight of tlu^ 
annual downfall puts it at not less 
than 360 tons. 


Meteoi'iU's consist of iron or 
stoiK' childly, though other ele- 
ments, all of vJiieh found on 
t-lu' (‘artfi, ocaair. Id'oni their 
lielinin conti'nt it is possible to 
deduce (Judr age from the time 
riuw solidilh'd. Agi's of from 100 
to 3,000 million yixirs are thus 
found. It is surmis(‘d that they are 
fragmiMits of larger l)odies re- 
volving round the sun, such as 
astm-oids (i/.c.). Occasional falls 
of v(U'y large m(d(‘ori((‘H have in 
rcdaJivcly rcs'eut tinu's produced 
(‘lavters ov(‘r (.wo inih's across. The 
largest, is (hnihl) Orater in 
northern (,},nehec. See Midc'orCrater. 

Meteoritic Hypothesis, The 
theoiy suggi'sted by Sir Norman 
ljOidvV(U’ 1.0 aeeonnl. for the forma- 
tion of pla.ui'ta,ry and other aatro- 
noiniea,! sysl.iMns. The theory 
assiinuul (hat space was originally 
oe(aipi(‘d by largo swarms of 
meteors, collision between the 
m(d.('ors caaising (loa.h'seejiuH^ and 
giving i*is(‘ to caunhuisation of and 
ai'cretiou to masses of matter to 
form sl.ars, el.t\ See Jfiie Meteoritic 
Hypollu^sis, Sir N. J.io<dvyer, 1890. 

Meteorograph. An instrument 
giving autoiua.l.iea,lly a eontinuoiis 
ri'cord of alinosiilicrie. idianges. A. 
m dicorogra.|)h devisi'd by W. H. 
Diims for use in ui)})er air investi- 
ga.rionH wi'ighs only a fmv ounces 
and (!an h(^ earrhsl by eompara- 
t ividy small balloons, inllatecl with 
hydrogiui, a.s high as tin* strato- 
splu'ns 33i(^ n'gisUu'ing elements 
an^ conui'cti'd togidlu'r to ju’oducc 
(lirecdly-a graph of temp, related 
to pri'SHUn*. Tlu^ riaiords arc 
cngra.V(*d on a silviuasl plate the 
sizi^ of a postage^ stamp and arc 
nuul on (h'Hcmit by aid of a micro- 
Heop(‘. 3’h<'. UH(^ of UK'ieorographs 
is IxH’.oming sonnnvhat restricted 
owing to the. development of radar. 
See, M(di(‘orology ; Biwlio-sonde. 

Meteorological Office. Name 
of thci olfieial meh'.orological aer- 
vie<' of the U.K. It was formed in 
185*1 as a depari.meut of the board 
of trader for (.In^ diseaission of 
m(d.eorologica.l ohsm’vations made 
at Ht‘a. In 1S(>7 it. was made a 
s(q)arat(^ oHiee, administered by 
a mideorologieal committee. Since 
1919 it has Ixhui a (h'.partment of 
(.h(^ air ministry. It is responsible 
for medlng the niideorological ro- 
ll uirmuents of tlu^ army, the 
B.A.L., civil aviation, other goy. 
(h'pts., and the eomnumity in 
general, including groups, /.c. farm- 
(U's, fishermen, lo whom it is ol first 
importunci^. Jt is nssponsible also 
for the orgmiizaliioii of nu‘ieorologi- 
cal (d)Hci*va.tiims and observations 
of atmospheric (dcetricity, terres- 
trial magnetism, and Hciemology 
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Meteorite. The Willamette meteorite, a mass of iron 
Sound in the Willamette Valley, Oregon, in 1902. It ii 
10 ft. long, Oft. 6 ins. high, and nearly 16 tons in weight 

Courtesjt oi the American Museum of Natural History 




in the U.Tv., for the c.ollooiion and rc'cx'ived its present title in 1883. 
publication of inetcorolofj^ical iji- In 1921 the Scottish Mc-teorologi- 
forination from a.ll ])arfcs of tlu' cal stuiicty, founded 1855, was 
world, and for res('a,!'cdi in incdeoro- a,ma,lganiati‘d with the society, 
lof^ical and giaiphysical subjects. There is also a Canadian branch. 
Meteorological observations from Memberslii]) is composed of fellows 
a wide area, including shijis at (designated F.R.Mct.S.), foreign 
sea, are r(‘C('ived almost con- members, associates, and student 
tinuoiisly day and night at the associates. Publications include 
Central * Forecasting office by the quarterly journal, WcatlKu*. 
teleprinter and wireless. Wi'atlu'i the Phonological Report, and a 
charts are priqmred and inforina bibliography of curreut meteoro 
tion on tlie weather situation, logical literature ; the monthly 
with forecasts and warnings, is weather report of the Meteoro 
issued at freijucnt intervals by logical Ofiice is available to certain 
teleprintm- and wireless broad- classes of membership, 
casts. The ollice possesses a large Among the awards of the society 
library containing meteorological are the Symons memorial medal 
data from all parts of the world, for distinguished work in con- 
which is available for public nexion witli meteorology and the 
reference on application. Buchan prize for outstanding con- 

Meteorological Society, tributions to the society’s publica- 
Royal. Society for the promotion tions. The society’s offices are 
of the science of meteorology, at 49, Cromwell Road, London, 
Founded in 1850 as the British S.W.7 ; a meteorological station is 
Meteorological society, incoi’i)or- maintained at 62, Camden Square, 
ated by royal charter in 1866, i1 N.W.l. 

METEOROLOGY: WEATHER SCIENCE 

A. J. Drummond, F.R.MIet.S 

An account oj the orii^ins and methods used both for the 

observation of actual iveathcr coiditions and for the forecasting of 
future conditions. See cof>nate articles on e.g. Lightning ; 

Rainfall ; Temperature ; ]Veaiher 


second half. With the aid of his 
hygrometer, de Saussure showed 
that damp air is lighter than dr}' 
air at the same temp, and pressure; 
Dalton followed this by^ enunciat- 
ing the laws of pressure of water 
vapour in the air. The aneroid 
barometer was invented bv Vidie 
in 1847. 

This development of instru- 
ments and the resulting observa- 
tions gave rise to many important 
discoveries. In the age of the 
sailing ship the earliest endeavours 
to explain the circulation of the 
atmosphere were concentrated 
upon the causes of the trade -winds. 
These wind belts were first attri- 
buted purely to the distribution 
of solar radiation over the surface 
of the earth, but Hadley (in 1739) 
rightly took into account the 
effects of the earth’s rotation on 
the enveloping layers of air. 

Study of Storms 

The mechanism of storms and 
the irregular weather changes of 
temperate latitudes were, how- 
ever, only slowly understood. The 
origin and behaviour of cyclones 
received much attention in this 
period, to which also belongs the 
introduction of the synoptic chart 
as a means of treating meteoro- 
logical problems ; although such 


Meteorology (Gr. melcaros, lofty ; 
logos, discourse), the science of the 
earth’s atmosphere, is eoncernod 
primarily with tlui processes mani- 
fested as weather and seeks to give 
physical oxplana, tions of them. 
In its fullest sense, however, the 
subject embraces, in addition to 
the physics of weather and 
climate, the study of atmospheric 
optical and electrical phenomena 
and, more remotely, certain as- 
pects of terrestrial magnetism. , 
From the earliest recorded 


The beginning of a new era 
in meteorology is marked by 
the inventions of the thermo- 
meter by Galileo in 1607, and the 
mercurial barometer by Torricelli 
in 1643. A few years after the 
latter event, observations on the 
Piiy-de-l)ome shouted that the 
barometric pressure decreases with 
height, and it was not long before 
the study of the atmosphere came 
to be regarded as a physical 
problem to be approached by the 
coordination of observations such 


weather maps did not come into 
regular use for delineating and 
forecasting w^eather conditions 
until after the invention of the 
telegraph, the earliest indications 
of this method date from the work 
of Brandes and Redfield (c. 1820). 

About 1845 Maury, of the U.S. 
navy, published wind and ocean 
current charts for the use of ship 
masters ; these charts led to a 
reduction in the time of the pas- 
sage from England to Australia 
from an average of 124 days to 


times the changes taking place 
in the state of the atmosphere 
occupied man’s attention and in 
consequence there arose the 
weather rules to bo found in folk- 
lore. Many of those sayings can 
be traced hack to the writings of 
Aristotle’s pupil, Theophrastus, 
in the 4th century B.o. The 
appearance of Aristotle’s Metoo- 
rologica, from which the name 
meteorology is derived, represents 
a great landmark in human know- 
ledge as it is the first systematic 
discussion of the atmosphere and 
its phenomena. The Greeks made 
meteorological observations, espe 
cially of the winds because of their' 
practical use in navigation. The 
measurement of rainfall, one of the 
oldest of meteorological measure- 
ments, was undertaken in India 
as early as 400 b.o. 


as those outlined in the scheme 
for making a record of the weather 
which Hooke communicated to 
the Royal Society about 1670. 
The discovery of Boyle’s law, 
1662, governing the relation be- 
tween the volume and the pressure 
of a gas, was the first step towards 
the understanding of the dynamics 
of the atmosphere. In 1700 
Dampier compiled his celebrated 
Discourse of Winds in which he 
described with remarkable fidelity 
the main characteristics of the 
trade winds ; some few years 
previously he recognized that 
typhoons were revolving storms, 
The Fahrenheit and Centigrade 
scales of temperature were intro- 
duced in the first half of the 
18th century and the hair hygro- 
meter of de Saussure and the 
anemometer of Woltman in the 


97 days. The U.S. government 
were so impressed with such 
practical advantages of the col- 
lection of weather observations 
that they called an international 
conference which was held at 
Brussels in 1853. The study by 
the French astronomer, Leverrier, 
at the instigation of Napoleon III, 
of the severe gale which traversed 
the Mediterranean in 1854 and 
subsequently caused much dam- 
age to the allied fleets in the 
Black Sea during the Crimean 
War, has become a classic. Lever- 
rier collected sufficient material 
to make it possible to plot a series 
of primitive weather maps. He 
then found that the storm had 
moved along a regular path with 
a fairly uniform speed, and con- 
sequently suggested that if ar- 
rangements were made for the 
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collection, by telegraph, at a 
central office of weather reports 
from suitable observing stations, 
analysis of charts based upon 
these reports would allow the 
future path of the storm to be 
extrapolated and due w^arning to be 
given of its approach. A number 
of meteorological stations were 
established, and in the middle 
years of the 19th century there 
grew up in most countries organi- 
zations for the collection and 
discussion of meteorological in- 
formation. 

In 1858 the French government 
established a telegraphic weather 
service with its headquarters in 
Paris. A corresponding service was 
brought into operation in Great 
Britain two years later. The first 
daily weather report to be pub- 
lished originated in Great Britain, 
in 1851. A conference of leading 
meteorologists, representative of 
many countries, was held at Leip- 
zig in 1872 — the forerunner of the 
regular meetings of the present- 
day International Meteorological 
Organization. The I.M.O. initiates 
any necessary measures for the 
development or improvement of 
international meteorology ; and 
upon its activities depends the 
ability of each country to obtain 
promptly and accurately from 
other countries the reports which 
form the nucleus of the synoptic 
charts, and on which weather fore- 
casts are based, 

Meteorological Systems 

The state of the weather at a 
given time and place is generally 
specified by the values possessed 
by the meteorological elements, 
namely, air temp., humidity, 
pressure, wind, precipitation (rdin, 
snow', etc.), and clouds. The 
standard practice of representing 
the w^eather conditions over any 
region consists of bringing together 
observations made simultaneously 
at a network of stations by plot- 
ting them on a map, thus afford- 
ing a bird’s eye view, so to speak, 
of the geographical distribution 
of the various prevailing elements. 

The period following the intro- 
duction of the synoptic chart saw 
the recognition of definite meteoro- 
logical systems, such as depres- 
sions or “ lows ” and anti- 
cyclones or “ highs,” which retain 
their identity perhaps for days at 
a time and often travel long dis- 
tances carrying their character- 
istic distribution of wfind and 
weather with them. In 1860 
Buys -Ballot discovered his famous 
law which states the connexion 
between the wind and the pressure 
distribution. Seven years later 


Buchan published the first charts 
of monthly isobars, showing bow 
the pressure over Eiiroj)(i dimin- 
ishes gradually from S. to N. all 
the year round, with iiermanont 
low pressure near Iceland, and 
demonstrating the effect of prc's- 
Hure gradient upon wind velocity. 
Despite the multiplication of 
observations, however, the chief 
methods of forecasting wdiicsh 
developed were statistical aiul 
derived from past experiences 
Little consideration w^as given to 
physical explanations, and few 
attempts were made to use pliy- 
sical principles, e.f/. those tha(i 
govern motion and the relation 
between heat and motion. 

Solar Eadiation 

The earth’s atmosplun*e has 
been compared to a gigantic beat 
engine. Holar radiation passes 
through the atmosphere without 
much appreciable iuterfereiice un- 
less a cloud lit^s in the path of tlu^ 
rays, in which case they would 
be reflected back towards space. 
Radiation reaching the surface of 
the earth, warms it and, in turn, 
the layer of air close to the ground. 
The principle heat sour(‘es oI“ the 
atmospheric engine are, thendbre, 
to he found in the tropics and 
middle latitudes — over the con- 
tinents in summer and over the 
warmer sea currents in winter. 
Now the energy which is re- 
transmitted by the surfac'c of the 
earth is of a much longer wave- 
length and cannot easily penetrate 
the water vapour always present 
in the atmosphere. In any layer 
the water vapour will absorb 
radiation coming up from the 
earth on the one hand, and from 
adjacent higher and lower layers, 
on the other, the intensity of the 
radiations depending, of course, 
upon the temps, of the (unitting 
sources. At a certain height a 
layer would be reached where the 
loss of heat is greater than the 
gain, and it is there that the main 
cold source is to be located. In 
the cold regions the air will sink 
and in the heated ones it will rise ; 
between the two regions there will 
be movement of air horizontally. 
As the atmosphere as a whole gets 
neither hotter nor colder, there is a 
balance between the heat gained 
and that lost. Also, it is only 
recently that the part played by 
water, in the form of clouds, in 
regulating the temp, at the 
surface has been appreciated. 

At present little is known 
concerning the vertical distribu- 
tion of water vapour in the 
atmosphere. When the complexity 
of the radiation problem is also 
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(‘onsid(U'ed, the difficuilties the 
meteorologist faces in attempt- 
ing to lo(*att^ tlie h(‘at and cold 
sources of the air and improve his 
understanding of the dei)endent 
wind systems jirt^ at once apparent. 
The agcuiis rt', sponsible for the 
excliauge of (‘old polar air masses 
with the waiun troj)ieal air masses 
are the deprt'ssions aud the anti- 
cycIoiKvs, whieli may be (mvisaged 
a,s huge turbulent eddies, or 
vorbi(‘(^s with verti(‘al axes, de- 
veloped W(vsterly and easterly 
air .sljvaatKs. Since the middle of 
tli(^ 19ih (viitury it has been 
realized that two currents of air, 
differing mark(‘,(lly in temp, and 
velo(‘ity, may How adjacvntly and, 
as OIK', succeeds tlio other, pro- 
duce, a,ii a. given ])la(‘e, di.stinctive 
.st‘4<s of w(ai,th(n' phenonnuia. The 
moving discoutimiities, or boun- 
dary litu's, can exUmd over 
InindnHls of nnl(\s and frequently 
a, re conspicuous on a synoptic 
cha,rt. Norwegian meteorologists 
lirst examined the currents seienti- 
lieally in detail. It was found that 
iiormally tlu^ currents could be 
followed IVotn (lay to day ; they 
<lifier(Ml from (aicli other in direc- 
tion, speeul, touq)., etc., and 
when they med a,bruptly, e.g. 
wlum warm a-ir is ])ushed up over 
cold aar, (-ertain w('a,thcr char- 
lUitciri.sed the discontinuities. It 
is tiot, tb(U‘(d’()ro, the deju'essions 
and anticyclomsH a.s such that 
are important in (letermining the 
weather, but rather the inter- 
actions 1)(4/W(‘eu the various air 
nuis.s(^s involveul in the wind 
systems. 'The boundary between 
two air nuis.sc^H is referred to as a 
frontal surfiu‘(^ and the intcrHCudion 
of this surface with the ground as a 
front. A(‘e()r(ling to this theory, 
depn'Hsions form iiutially as small 
waves on a, frontal surface, later 
growing into rouglily symmetrical 
vortices. 

The Upper Air 

Up to the last decade of the 
19ih century systtunatic meteoro- 
logical obscuvafiouH wore confined 
almost solely to those made at 
ground levd. Hc'.al knowledge of 
the t<mip. of the free air dates 
only from 1898, when do Bort 
introduced his sounding balloons 
carrying self-r(^gistcring instru- 
ments to heights which up 
to that time had never been 
attained, and about which no 
information was then available. 
The following year de Bort made 
the discovery that the upward 
docroaKc of temp. (1“ F. per 300 ft. 
api)rox.) ceased at a certain 
height ; above this level the 
temp, was either uniform or even 
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increased sli,o:htly. This epoch- 
making revelation of the strato- 
sphere, awS the upf>er layer was 
later termed, attraetcal great 
.attention to his measurements. 
Similar methods were adopted 
in other count rii^s and an intcarse 
investigation of the u])per air 
was inaugurated. In th(‘. new 
era thus opened, W. H. Diners, 
chiefly by his design of an ex- 
tremely light and robust meteoro- 
graph, played a leading role in 
bringing Great Britain to the 
forefront of this work. Explora- 
tion was not restricted to organized 
meteorological services, ami sound- 
ings were made over the oceans 
and tropical Africa. Moreover, 
most polar explorers and exjiedi- 
tions included this aspect among 
their scientific activities. 

Charting the Stratosphere 
Direct measurements made on 
aircraft of temp, and humidity at 
regular intervals of height have 
provided yet another means of 
systematic observation, and during 
the Second Great Mhir Hpitfires 
carrying out metcorologicji.I flights 
attained heights of some 8 m., 
compared with 5 m. or so of the 
period hetween the two wars. A 
radio technique, aimed at securing 
additional information about the 
upper atmos})hcre, was later 
adopted almost to the exclusion of 
all others. The radio- sonde, carried 
upwards by luilloon, automatic- 
ally transmits, by radio, signals 
representative of the meteorologi- 
cal elements, temp., pressure, and 
humidity, to receiving stations on 
the ground. C'ontinuous soundings 
to levels of 10 in. or 12 m. are fre- 
quently obtained and in the Brit- 
ish meteorological serviife the up- 
per air programme provides for 
radio- sonde ascents from a number 
of selected stations four times 
daily. Radar methods are also used 
to cletermiue the position of the 
balloon eariyingthe transmitter, at 
any instant, and so give an indica- 
tion of its path, from which the 
direction and speed of the upper 
winds can be deduced. With this 
technique it is unnecessary to 
awwt the recovery of the instru- 
ment on descent. A feature of 
current synoj)tic analysis is the 
construction of scries of charts for 
the upper levels of the atmosphere; 
in Great Britain the practice is to 
draw isopleths showing the height 
of the surface of chosen values of 
pressure, e.g. 700 mb., 500 mb., 
etc. Thus a three-dimensional 
representation is obtained of the 
structure of the atmosphere and 
of the air mass movements which 
are taking place. 


Research has shmvn that the 
tropopaiise — the sharp surface sep- 
arating the stratosphere from the 
underlying region, or troposphere 
— over England is generallv at a 
hciglit of about 7 m., although 
occasionally it may be as high as 
10 m. and as low as 4i- m. On the 
average, the base of the strato- 
sphere occurs at a higher level in 
the tropics (10 m.) than at the 
poles (6 m.) ; and as the temp, is 
lower the greater the altitude at 
which the transition from tropo- 
sphere to stratosphere takes place, 
the coldest-known terrestrial re- 
gion is 10 m. above the equator, 
where a temp, of - 130° P. has 
been registered. At the ground the 
lowest temp, on record is —95° F. 
(Siberia). During the Second 
Great War it was observed that the 
consy)icuous. condensation, or va- 
pour, trails produced in the ex- 
haust of a high-flying aircraft dis- 
appeared when the aircraft climb- 
ed into the stmtosphere. Investi- 
gatioii with a specially designed 
hygrometer repealed that the air 
of the stratosphere is invariably 
extremely dry. Since the presence 
of even minute proportions of 
water vapour exerts an influence 
on temp., this discovery is of the 
greatest importance. It has been 
suggested that the source of this 
dry air is the cold and therefore 
dry equatorial stratosphere, which 
would indicate a w'orld-wide cir- 
culation of air in these upper re- 
gions of the atmosphere. It is not 
known precisely how far the strato- 
sphere extends upw^ards, but it ap- 
pears from the study of the travel 
of sound waves in the atmosphere, 
by Whipple and others, that at a 
height of betw'een 22 m. and 25 m. 
above sea level the temp, begins 
to increase again at about the 
same rate as it decreases in the 
troposphere ; how far the rise con- 
tinues is not yet certain. Temps, 
in this upper warm region exceed 
those found on the ground at the 
equator, and at a height of 40 m. 
would seem to be of the order of 
the boiling point of water. 

Study oE the Troposphere 
In the troposphere the general 
surface temp, is determined chiefly 
by radiation, and the temp, gra- 
dient in the air by turbulence. It 
is in this region that the formation 
of cloud and rain takes place. The 
rate at which temp, there falls off 
vertically, usually referred to as 
the lapse rate, is far from being 
regular ; not infrequently the de- 
crease is interrupted by layers, 
several hundreds or even thou- 
sands of feet thick, in which the 
temp, remains constant, or even 


increases with altitude. Such 
layers are termed immersions and 
are associated with stable con- 
ditions in the atmos])here. The 
lapse cannot exceed the adiabatic 
lapse rate (5° F. per 1,000 ft.), i.e. 
the I'ate at which the temp, of a 
mass of dry air alters wRen sub- 
jected to change of level in conse- 
quence of the work done by or upon 
it in expanding or contracting. 
Any temporary increase of lapse 
rate beyond the adiabatic limit 
(e.ff. by the heating of the surface 
layers faster than those higher up) 
indicates conditions of great in- 
stability, w'hich give rise to power- 
ful convection currents and the 
development of thunderstorms. 

New Methods and Instruments 

During the Second Great War the 
meteorologist was provided with 
many ingenious new instruments 
and techniques, a number depend- 
ing upon the close association be- 
tw'een meteorology and radio. By 
observing, at a wide netw’ork of 
sites, the bearings of atmospherics 
due to lightning flashes distant thun- 
derstorms can nowm be detected and 
their movements plotted. Thun- 
derstorms are, however, frequently 
associated with the cold fronts of 
depressions ; such “ static ” re- 
ports will obviously form valuable 
supplements to the information at 
the disposal of the synoptic ana- 
lyst. At closer ranges, the applica- 
tion of microwave radar principles 
fulfils several purposes. Wind 
finding balloons can be tracked 
with a high degree of accuracy. 
Cloud types can be identified and 
warning received of the approach 
of rainstorms. As the nature of the 
echo from a collection of water 
drops depends to a great extent 
upon the size of the drops, it is 
possible with a radar beam to 
investigate the distribution of drop 
size and concentration of drops in a 
cloud. Again, the refraction of 
radio waves by the atmosphere 
affords a means of studyhig the 
humidity gradient upon which the 
refractive index of the air, at 
radio frequencies, largely depends. 

Bihlioqraphy. Meteorology, A. 
E. M. Geddes, 1921 ; Manual of 
Meteorology, Vols. 1-4, Sir N. 
vShaw, 1931-36 ; Physical and 
D^mamical Meteorology, D. Brunt, 
1939 ; Physics of the Ah', W. J. 
Humphreys, 1940 ; Forecasting 
Weather, Sir K. Shaw, 1940 ; 
Introduction to Meteorology, S. 
Peterssen, 1941 ; Meteorology for 
Aviators, R. C. Sutcliffe, 1946 ; 
and The Weather Map and Meteoro- 
logical Glossary, handbooks issued 
by the Meteorological Office. 

Meteorological Stations. 
Places w'here regular observations 
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of weather are made and recorded. 
When reports are ma(ie to a 
central office the observations are 
on a uniform plan according to a 
set time-table. Stations can be 
classified according to the char- 
acter of the observations made. 
At the most important observa- 
tories continuous records are kept 
of pressure, temp., wind, rainfall, 
and sunshine, and frcciucnt obser- 
vation is made of cloud and other 
elements. A normal climatological 
station records pressure, temp., 
wind, cloud, and weather at two or 
more fixed hours each day, to- 
gether with the daily rainfall. At 
auxiliary climatological stations 
the observations are less complete, 
being taken only once each day or 
other than at the recognized 
times, Telegraphic reporting sta- 
tions make more detailed observa- 
tions at 3-hourly intervals for use 
in the preparation of the synoptic 
charts for weather forecasting ; at 
airfields observations are made 
each hour. Agricultural-meteoro- 
logical stations devote special at- 
tention to earth temps, and health- 
resort stations make obsei"\'ations 
chiefly for publicity purposes. The 
bulk, however, of the 5,500 me- 
teorological stations in the British 
Isles record only rainfall. 

The Meteorological Office (q.v.) 
maintains observatories at Kew 
(Surrey), Eskdalemuir (Dumfries), 
Aberdeen, and Lerwick (Shetland), 
and also receives reports from the 
Koyal Observatory, and the obser- 
vatories at Liverpool, Southport 
and Paisley. In addition it re- 
ceives daily reports from the minor 
stations. See Weather. 

Meter. Instrument for mcavsur- 
ing quantities of electric current, 
gas, water. 

Electric Meters. These can 
be divided into three general 
classes : indicating ; recording ; in- 
tegrating. Indicating meters, or 
indicating instruments, show the 
value in terms of some known unit 
of power of the quantity being 
measured at any particular 'moment 
by means of a pointer moving over 
a graduated scale. To this class 
belong the galvanometer, the volt- 
meter, and the ammeter (or am- 
peremeter), the power factor indi- 
cator, which measures the differ- 
ence in phase between current and 
voltage in an A.C. circuit, and the 
wattmeter which has both current 
and voltage coils and measures the 
power in a circuit by multiplying 
the cun-ent by the voltage (by the 
power factor in an A.C. circuit). 
The ohmmeter, by dividing volts by 
amps, gives direct indication of the 
electrical resistance of a circuit. 


Reoonhu’s are indicating instru- 
ments with the pomlcr and scale 
replaced by an inked stylus or [leii 
resting on a chart driven by clock- 
work so that it traces out a coii- 
tinuouH record of the value ol' the 
quantity over a period of tinu\ 

Integrators, or energy meter's, 
tncasuie the total eiu'i’gy jrassed in 
a given tunc, directly in kWh. or 
B.o.T., units by integrating jiowcr 
and time, irresjicetivc of how the 
})owcr varies over the pm-iod , I n- 
tegi'ators arc of three main classes, 
chemical, clock, and motor. 

In most cnei'gy ineicH's a small 
motor (either A.(l. or D.d. accaird- 
ing to the supply), whose toi’iiue 
is proportional to the power in the 
circuit, fl rives an eddy current 
brake. This consists of an alumi- 
nium or copper disk I'otathig Ixi- 
tween the poles of a puwiM’fiil per- 
manent magnet, thus setting up 



Meter. Pip:. 1, Diagram o£ motor 
for recording electricity consumption. 
For explanation see text 


eddy currents in the disk, and 
giving a braking tonpie which is 
proportional to the sjiced but is 
without friction. The speed ol’ the* 
motor with such a brake is directly 
proportional to the power in the 
circuit, so that the actual number 
of revolutions made is a measure 
of the energy passed, and this is 
ascertained by a simjilc counting 
train of gearwheels and dials which 
can be calibi’atcd directly in kWh. 

Fig. 1 is an elementary dia- 
gram illustrating the principles 
of operation m a D.C. nutter. A is 
the armature connected as a volt- 
age coil thi'ough the commutator 
(.1. B ID are the held magnets, con- 
nected as current coils, I) is the, 
eddy current brake di.sk, and K E' 
the brake magnets, F is a small 
auxiliary field coil to eomjiensah^ 
for ftiution at light loads, and G is 
the gear train for counting the 
revolutions. 


meter 


...... V 111 nun niL'iers arc 

simpl(M' ill const, ruction hut more 
coniplc'.x in action. I’ho rotating 
(‘kiinent consist, s ol a, single disk 
in \\hi(‘h both driving and braking 
I'Onpu'S a,r(‘ indma'd simultaneous- 
ly, omUiair of (he disk acting as a 
small induction mot, or under the 
act ion ofcmiTenl, and volta'a' coils 
*UHl ih(‘ Other acting as eddv’ 
current brake. 

Idle pn'pa.ynuMit imdvr, fre- 
qiumtly ns('d in rcsiih'iitial prem- 
ises, consists of a staudarcl meter 
unit wd(,h an (‘xt,ra, gi^ar train con- 
luaded to a S[)ring -operated switch, 
which is closed by a Io().se handle 
or knob outside t,he meter. This 
knob ca,n bt' ticmiiorarily coiinocted 
ti() tlu^ nualia,nism by the insertion 
of a coin, which falls through into 
a (ailh'cting box after the knob 
lia,H bt'cn rotated, and tlu^ switch 
(Ios(‘(i. Tlu‘ action ol’ closing the 
switch also scd,s uji tlu‘, gearing by 
a (‘.(U't.ain amount. The rotation 
ol tlu* imdc'i’ chniu'iit gradually 
uiuvimls till' gea,ring, and opens 
th(‘ switch alt,(‘r a, ciirtaiu number 
ol revolut ions, uidtus the mechan- 
ism has Ixam l‘urtli(u' s(‘t-np by the 
iiisiu’tion of anothtM' (uiin. {See 
Amm(‘l,(a*; (hilva.nonuder ; Ohin’s 
Law. VoIt.iiK'U'r.) 

(L\,s Metkus. T''h('He include 
|iosit,iv(‘ dis[)laeemcnti and inffiren- 
iial typi'H. kor use on consumers’ 
pnmiisi's a nud.cr must satisfy re- 
el uircni(uit,H ol’ (hiH Works (da, uses 
Act and Sa,l(^ of (bus Act, under 
which it is a statutory obligation 
to supply gas by meter. Meters 
ill UHt\ whi<Ii must he accurate 
within the limits U p.e. fast (in 
lavour of snpplim-) and )>.e. slow 
(in I’avoiir oftlu^ consumer), arc oJ 
th(‘ (by or bdlows type, to the 
Institution of Ga.s Fiigincers sjieci- 
lication, and littisl in a,cc‘ordauce 
with ILW. (hdc of Fractice for 
instalhition of gas mtders. 

The dry nu'tcr (sec Fig. 2) con- 
sists (‘sscuitially of a, sheet-iron or 
steed box, (5, divith'd horizontally 
by a, valve j>la,t(\ t), into two main 
diani bin's, t,ho iqipcr of which is 
ic.rnu'd th(‘, Uitiic, the lower the 
laxly. Th{‘ body is divided into 
two comiKirlnumts by the dia- 
phragm filate, attaidicd to cither 
side of wliidi arc ilu^ diaphragms 
of sheiqiskin, 11. The diaphragms 
are supportcxl conically by attach- 
ment to diaphragm disicH, 10, which 
arc'in t,uni supported by hinges, 12, 
known as (lags. Latm-al movement 
of t'he diaphragms is caused by 
ilu'ir inllat,ion ami (hdlathm by 
t,h(‘ gas ill its passage through the 
nud/cr. This lahu’al motion is eom- 
municated by the flags which are 
attaclicd t,o Ihig rods, 3 niountod 



vertically, and which, by means of 
ti.'uiycMitial fj^earin^ in tlK*! attic, 
conwrt it into rotary motion to 



Meter. Fig. 2. Diagrammatic vertical 
cross-section o! dry gas meter show- 
ing one bellows. A similar bellows 
is mounted on the back. Upper dia- 
gram IS a plan ot the attic showing the 
valves. 13, and gearing mechanism 

actuate tlie rcconlin!^ index and 


velocity ; after leaving the Venturi 
throat it loses velocity but regains 
lu'ad. Thus there is a pressure 
(lilTcrence between the upstream 
side of the tube and the throat 
equal to the di (Terence of head. 
Pressure pipes leading from the 
upstream side of the tube and from 
the Venturi throat arc taken to 
lloat chambers, in which floats rise 
and fall with the columns of water 
therein and communicate infor- 
mation to the recording apparatus. 
The latter comprises a rotating 
drum where time intervals and the 
rate of flow arc registered. Inte- 
grating mechanism records the 
total How on counter dials. 

Metford, William Ellis (1824- 
1)9). British inventor. Born at 
Taunton, Oct. 4, 1824, and edu- 
cated at Sherborne, he was appren- 
ticed to Isamhard Brunei and be- 
came a railway engineer. In 1856 
he went to India in the service of 
tile E. India rly., and saw fighting 
in the Mutiny. He invented an 
expanding bullet in 186.3 and a 
rifle for it in 1865, but the bullet 
was condemned by the St. Peters- 
burg convention of 1869. In 1871 
lie produced a breech-loader which 
won the Wimbledon prize. In 1888 
his improv^ements and inventions 
were incorporated with those of 
S. P. Lee in the Lec-Metford rifle 
adopted by the British army. He 
died at Bristol, Oct. 14, 1890. 


Methane, Colourless, odourless 
gas. Found in the free state in 
nature, its chemical formula is 
CHj. In its pure form it burns with 
a pale, non -luminous flame. It is 
the lowest of the paraffin series of 
hydrocarbons and is the only one 
with but a single atom of carbon in 
the molecule. Also known as 
marsh gas, firedamp, and methyl 
hydride, it is given off by decaying 
vegetable matter in stagnant pools 
and marshes, and, when ignited, 
forms the wdll-o’-the-wisp. Large 
quantities of firedamp {q.i'.) are 
formed in coal measures by the 
slow decomposition of the coal. 

Methane is a constituent of coal 
gas. Prepared by heating equal 
parts of dried sodium acetate and 
soda-lime in a copper flask, and 
collecting the gas over water, it 
generally contains hydrogen and 
ethylene as impurities. To prepare 
chemically pure methane, methyl 
iodide is dropped slowly into a flask 
containing a copper-zinc couple 
covered with dilute alcohol. The 
flask is gently heated, and meth- 
ane is evolved. See Hydrocarbon. 

Methil. Seaport of Fifeshire, 
Scotland, forming part of the 
police burgh of Buckhaven and 
Methil iq.v.). On the N. shore of 
the Firth of Forth, 1 m. S.W. of 
Leven by rly., Methil has a tidal 
harbour, with three docks, and 
exports coal. 


in addition, work the valves which 
open and close the admission and 
outlet ports to the measuring 
chambers. Gas enters at inlet 1, 
and leaves at outlet 7. The flag 
rods pass through gas-tight stuffing 
boxes 8. The large dial 2 is for 
testing and the smaller dials or 
figures record the pxa coiisumption. 
The direct reading index 4 is 
superseding the dial type. 

Water Meters. TIk^sc are used 
to record the quantity of water 
passing into premises tlirough a 
supply line ; or to register the (low 
at any particular point in a dis- 
tribution system. b\:)r large flows, 
a Venturi type of mechanism is 
used. The watm' passing tlirough 
is measured (1) by a pair of pistons 
working in cylinders of known 
capacity, into each of which the 
water enters in turn ; the piston 
movement is transmitted to a 
graduated dial ; (2) by a moving 
gate or flap in the waterway, con- 
nected by linkage to an indicator 
recording on a chart affixed to a 
rotating drum ; the greater the 
rate of flow, the wider the gate 
opens ; (3) by the principle of the 
Venturimet er (q.v.): water flowing 
through the narrowed throat of 
the tube loses head but gains 


METHODISM : HISTORY AND TEACHING 

Rev. Leslie F. Cliurch, Ph.D., Editor, Methodist Magazine 

Thin article deals with a religious niovejnent that originated in 
iQth century England and became one of the great world-wide 
branches or denominations of the Protestant faith 


Methodism was originally a 
term of ridicule applied to religious 
extremists, but has now been ac- 
cepted as an honourable descrip- 
tion of an important branch of the 
Clhristian ('hurch. Methodism was 
largely responsible for the cvmi- 
gelical revival of religion in 18th 
century England. In 1729 a small 
group of Oxford students banded 
themselves together to study the 
Bible regularly, to visit prisoners 
in the Bocardo, the Oxford jail, to 
care for the poor, and to observe 
the ordinances of the Church, 
especially Holy Communion. They 
were called Bible Moths, the Holy 
Club, and, because they had agreed 
to “ live by rule,” Methodists. 
The movement was a virile spir- 
itual reaction against the selfish 
and artificial life of the time. Reli- 
gion particularly in the form of cold 
deism, had lost touch with the 
people, 'fhe masses were discon- 
tented, hungry, and inarticulate ; 
English political and philosophical 


leaders were for the most part 
ignorant of their existence or in- 
different to their needs. Perhaps 
the influence of Methodism saved 
England from the excesses of the 
French Revolution, not by admin- 
istering an opiate but by quicken- 
ing the despairing multitudes to 
new hope and self-respect. 

In 1735 John and Charles 
Wesley went to Georgia with the 
idea of helping General Ogle- 
thorpe in his colonial administra- 
tion, and of “ convex ting the 
Indians.” They were unsuccess- 
ful, and returned deeply concerned 
about their fadure. Three years 
later, after being influenced by the 
Moravians, the two brothers ex- 
perienced a spiritual transforma- 
tion. They were converted. From 
cold, scholarly churchmen, they 
became warm-hearted powerful 
evangelists. Religious societies, 
not unlike the little Oxford 
fellowship, were founded all over 
the land. Methodism grew with 
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amazing rapidity. Itinerant local preachers and exliortora to (kvsigtied for the evangelisation of 
preachers, directed by John Wes- the “ prophets,” and its class- I.ondon and tlie larger towns A 
ley, the greatest of them all, leaders to the “ teachers ” of sub- snm of a million guineas was raised 
ranged the country. Religious apostolic times. by 700, ()()() Methodist contributors 

apathy was ended by the creation In 1747 Methodism spread to to carry on this work, and to build 
of fellowships (band-meetings and Ireland and in 1751 to {Scotland, great central hails to serve as 
class-meetings) formed by men In 1784 Wesley, as a presbyter headquarters for religious and 
and women who had a new and of the Church of England, claimed social aetivitios. ^ 

intimate sense of the presence of the right to ordain Dv. Thomas In 17i)() Alexander Kilham 
God in their lives. Coke and Francis Asbury as fouiKh'd the Medhodist New Con- 

In 1739 the first preaching- “superintendents” for the work nexion. He bad eritieised the eon. 
house w^as built at Bristol. In in N. America. They were sub- stitaition of Wesleyan Methodism 
London Wesley bought the sequently termed “bishops” in asnot heingHufiieientlydemocratic 
Foundery, an old cannon factory, the Church, which became known and maintained the ri(dit of all 
which he adapted as a chapel. In as the Episcopal Methodist Church Mcdliodist prmichers to aWinister 
1741 Thomas Maxfield was allowed of U.S.A. Though the Wesleys the sacraments. In 1815 the 
to function as a lay-preacher, and remained nominally in the Church Bible Christians, or Bryanites 
so began what has become one of of England, many pulpits wore established th('mHelv(\s as another 
the most important features of closed to them. This led to the brarieh of Methodism ; so did in 
Methodism. Local preachers, as field-preaching which was, in its 1827 tlu^ Protestant Methodists in 
they are now called, today number early years, the most important 1835 the Wesleyan Methodist 
in the British Isles alone, 27,560. aide of their evangelistic efforts, Associaifon, and in 1849 the 
In 1741 Wesley and his followers By 1784 there were 359 Methodist Wesk^yan Reformers. Subsequent 
declared themselves opposed to preaching-houses in England. To- fusions brought these smaller 
the Calvinistic doctrine of “ elec- day the number of churches under bodices togelluM*, until in 1907 they 
tion,” maintaining the Arminian the jurisdiction of the English w(u*e all united as the United 
doctrine of “ free grace for all.” Conference is 10,459. Methodist Church. 

This led to a break with George If John Wesley by his preaching In 1810 Hugh Bourne and 

Whitefieid, who had long been and statesmanship became the William Clowes founded a society 
associated vrith the Wesleys. preacher of the Methodist Church, known first as Camp Mectincf 

TUd Conierence Charles Wesley with an inimitable Melhodists, but iu 1812 as Primn 

The first Conference, consisting tenderness sang the theology of live MedLodists. This and the 
of six clergymen and four lay- the evangelical revival into the ot/her sections which had sprung 
preachers, met in 1744, in London, hearts and minds of the people, from Wesleyan Methodism differed 
Conferences have been held each His hymns have had an abiding little in theological outlook. The 
year since, and the Conference has influence throughout Christendom, divisiouH wort', caused largely by 
become a vital part of the constitu- and have conveyed the message of disagreement on points of ad- 
tion of the Methodist Church. “ It “ free salvation ” more intimately ministration and procedure, 
is,” says Dr. Fitchett, “ a parlia- than the words of the preachers. Reunion oJ all Branches 

ment with all the functions of It was obvious at the death of Afi('.r long negotiations the 

legislation, a cabinet of adminis- John Wesley that the Methodists Wesleyan Methodists, the Primi- 
tration, a court of discipline, and would separate from the Church of tive Methodists, and* the United 
the machinery by which the system England, and indeed ho himself Methodists decided to cfi'ect a 
of an itinerant ministry is regu- had prepared for the event. It has complete union. The Methodist 
lated.” It is a representative since been felt that a wiser handling Church Uniou Act was passed in 
body, democratically elected, and ol the situation by the contem- 1929, and iu 1932, by the deed of 
consisting at present of G50 porary Anglican leaders might union, tlix^ amalgamation was corn- 
members, 325 of whom are have prevented the division. In pleied. Though ibis meant some 
ministers and 325 laymen. Each 1795 a “plan of pacification” adiustmeul. in the (‘onstitntioTi of 
year a president and vice-pre- established for Methodists the ri^l.t md/ of tlu! 
sident are elected by the members, to admini.stcr the sacraments and maintaiiKul the doctrinal stan- 
It has a ministerial session of to hold tl.cir services durin. the dards to which all throe Wd 
450 ministers. statutory Lours for public worship. Huhseriluul. 

The Methodist societies, con- Charactsristics of Methodism In order to secure uniformity in 

sisting of the members of the local Methodism, from the beginning, administering Trusts there is a 
classes, are grouped in circuits revealed a genius for social and model deed on whicih the greater 
geographically ; the circuits are educational reforms. Its early part of Methodist properties are 
combined in districts, each similar preachers carried cheap but whole- now held. 

to a diocese. Superintendent some literature in their saddle- In Canada all the Methodist 
ministers have charge of circuits, bags, and encouraged the illiterate sections united i/O form the Cana- 
and chairmen administer the dis- to read. Some of the strongest dian Methodist Church in 1883, 
iricts. The individual member is opponents of the slave-trade were and in 1925 tliis Olmreli joined with 
related to Conference through his amongst the Methodists, and in the majority of I^resbyterians and 
class, the local leaders meeting, the later years they showed enterprise Congrogationalists to form the 
circuit quarterly meeting, and the in new forms of homo mission United Church of Canada, 
district synod. work, and in widespread missionary In Australia, New i2caland, and 

Methodism has retained the activities overseas. Methodism ha.s f^outh Africa there are flourishing 
general organization of the primi- always claimed as its motto John Methodist churches with their 
Christian Church.^ Its con- Wesley’s famotts words : “ The own e.onferonices and without any 

stitution is presbyterian rather world is my pariah.” At the end ol sectional distinctions, 
t an episcopaL but its stewards the 19th century there began the Methodism came to America 
coiiespond to the deacons, ’ its forward movement which was first through Oapt. Thomas Webb, 
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an Enalnh olTiccr, Philip Einhury, 
and Barbara Heck, KcttUn-s from 
Ireland who had been c'.xiled from 
the Palatinate. Tlie first Methodist 
conference in Amci'ica was held at 
Pliiladel])hia in 1773. Today it is 
estimated that there are lb, 049, 841 
members of Methodist churches 
in the U.S.A. The approximate 
world figure of membership is 
19,300, 0(H), but the number of 
adherents is estimated at over 
30,000,000. 

The doctrinal staiulaixls of 
Methodism are still VVesh'v’s four 
volumes of sermons, and his Notes 
on the New Testament, liecently 
new editions with explanatoi-y 
notes have been prepared. The 
doctrines specially stressed arc 
Assurance, Conversion, and Holi- 
ness or Christian Perfection. 
Fundamentally tlie Methodists 
hold theological beliefs similar to 
those accepted by the evangelical 
section of the Church ol‘ England. 

The training of candidates for 
the Methodist ministry has been 
steadily progressive. At present 
there are in England six theological 
colleges; Hartley (Manchester), 
Didsbury (Bristol), Richmond 
(London), Hcadingdey (Leeds), 
Handsworth (Birmingham), and 
Wesley Flouse (Cambridge), There 
is also a Methodist theological 
college at Edgehill, Belfast. Most 
of these are alb Hated to the neigh- 
bouring university, and their staffs 
are recognized. 

Basis of Membership 

The basis of membership in the 
Methodist Church is laid down in 
the Standing Orders. Members 
must “ sincerely desire to be saved 
from their sins through faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and evidence 
the same in life and conduct,” 
seeking “ to have fellowship with 
Christ Himst'lf and His people by 
taking up the duties and privileges 
of the Methodist Cihurch.” Their 
names are enrolled on class-books, 
and each person is under the 
pastoral care of a class-leader. 
They are expected to have received 
Christian baptism cither as infants 
or adults before they are received 
into full membership of the Church. 

Recently the Methodist Church 
in Great Britain and Ireland has 
appointed commissions to report 
on Methodism in rural areas, and 
on the state of the Church gener- 
ally. The activities of its youth, 
its newly-developed women’s fel- 
lowship, and other signs, point to a 
revival of the spiritual enterprise 
of its earlier years. 
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J. 8. Simon, 1907 ; A New History 
of Methodism, ed. Townsend, 
Workman, and Eayrs, 1909; 
Molhodism, H. B. Workman, 1912 ; 
Journal of John Wesley, standard 
cdii., od. Curnock and Telford. 
1909-10; Life of John W'esley, 

J. Telford, 192-1; The Conve-sion 
of the Wesleys, J. E. R ittimbury, 
1938; Knight of ilie Burning 
Heart, L. F. Church, 1938; also 
the official publications of the 
Methodist Publishing FIouso (Min- 
utes of Conference, etc.). 

Methuen, Paul Sanford 
Methuen, 3rd Baron (1845- 
1932). British so’dior. Born Sept. 

1, 1845, he was educated at Eton, 
and in 1864 was commissioned in 
the Scots Guards. He served in 
Ashanti, 1874, and the Egyptian 
War, 1882 ; commanded Methuen’s 
Horse in Bechuanaland, 1884-85 ; 
and was a divisional commander 
in the S. African War, 1899-1902. 
Sent to relieve Kimberley, he was 
defeated at Magersfontein, Dec. 12, 
1899. In March, 1902, he was 
taken prisoner at Twcebosch. He 
was c.-in-c. in 8. Africa, 1907-09, 
governor of Natal, 1909, and 
governor of Malta, 1915-19. In 
1911 he was made a field-marshal, 
and in 1920 became constable of 
the Tower of London. He died 
October 30, 1932. His son, Paul 
Ayshford Methuen, who succeeded 
as 4th Baron, was born Sept. 29, 
1886, and educat(‘d at Eton and 
New College, Oxford. A dis- 
tinguielicd painter and pupil of 
Sickert, be had several one-man 
exhibitions. He was a trustee of 
the National Gallery, and of the 
Tate Gallery, 1938-45. 

Methuen Treaty. Treaty con- 
cluded Dec. 27, 1703, with Portugal 
by Sir Paul Methuen, acting on 
behalf of Great Britain. Its effect 
was to bring Portugal into the war 
of the Spanish Succession as a 
member of the Grand Alliance 
{q.v.). Portugal was to provide 
28,000 troops, Britain agreeing to 
pay for the maintenance of half of 
them. The treaty also gave advan- 
tage to Portuguese wine in the 
English market, and correspond- 
ing advantage to English wool in 
the Portuguese markets. From the 
Methuen Treaty dates the popu- 
larity of port wine in England. 

Methuselah. Son of Enoch and 
grandfather of Noah (Gen. 5). He 
is stated in the O.T. to have lived 
969 years, the greatest age recorded 
among the patriarchs, but the 


Samaritan text gives it as onlv 720 
years. These figures are eonsiilered 
to be merely traditional. 

Methven. Parish and village of 
Perthshire, Scotland. It is 8 m. 
by rlv. W. of Perth. The church- 

V V 

yard contains the tomb of Lord 
Lynedoch, the General Graham of 
the Peninsular War. In the battle 
of Methven, 1306, the English were 
successful over Bruce. Methven 
Castle dates partly from 1680. 
Pop. 1,700. 

Methyl. Name given to the 
group of elements represented by 
the formula CH^. It is not known 
in the free state, but its deriva- 
tives are very numerous. The name 
was originally applied to ethane 
(C 2 H,J until the true constitution 
of the molecule w'as recognized. 
See Carbonates. 

Methyl Alcohol, Colourless 
liquid with an odour like that of 
ordinary alcohol (ethyl alcohol). 
On ignition it burns with a blue 
fiamc, and, like ethyl alcohol, it 
possesses great solvent powers. In 
the crude state it is knovTi as wood 
naphtha or wood spirit, because 
until recently it was prepared on a 
large scale by the dry distillation of 
wood. It is freed from acetic acid, 
acetone, and other bodies produced 
at the same time by rectifying in 
stills similar to those employed in 
purifying alcohol. Methyl alcohol 
is also produced as a by-product in 
the beet-sugar industry. Synthetic 
methyl alcohol is now made on a 
large scale from water gas by a 
catalytic process. 

Commercial wood spiiut contains 
from 75 to 90 p.c. of methyl 
alcohol. This spirit is used as a 
solvent for making varnishes and 
french polish, and as a denaturant 
of methylated spirit. The commer- 
cial spirit is purified by distilling 
with lime and fractioiical distilla- 
tion, and chemically pure methyl 
alcohol may be made from com- 
mercial spirit by mixing it with 
calcium chlorid'e, and heating. 
When the compound thus formed is 
heated pure methyl alcohol is 
obtained. The purified wood spirit 
is largely used in the manufacture 
of aniline dyes. 

Methylamine, Colourless gas 
with a fish-like odour. It was dis- 
covered in 1849 by Wurtz, who 
prepared it by acting upon methyl 
isocyanate with caustic potash. It 
is contained in bone oil, crude 
wood spirit, and herring brine. Di- 
methylaniine and trimethylaniine 
arc also loiown. These are liquids 
with a characteristic fishy odour. 

Methylaniline. Alkyl deriva- 
tive of aniline. It is manufactured 
by healing aniline with methyl 
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alcohol and hydrochloric acid, and 
is a coloniicss liquid, it is cxtnii- 
siv(dy eniphwcd in th(‘ dy(Mn,y 
industry and as the raw materia! 
for explosives. 

Methylated Spirit. Alcohol 
which has been rendered unfit for 
use as a beverage by denaturising. 
The object of the process is to 
allow the sale of alcohol for manu- 
facturing purposes free of the 
heavy duty charged on alcohol 
There are four kinds of methylated 
spirit : (1) mineralised methylated 
spirit, consisting of alcohol mixed 
with one-ninth of its bulk of wood 
naphtha, t p.c. of crude pyridine, 
thrcc-eightlis of 1 p.c. of petro- 
leum, and a trace of aniline dye ; 
(2) industrial methylated spirit, 
containing only one-nineteenth of 
its bulk of wood naphtha; (3) 
pyridinised industrial methylated 
spirit, which is the same as (2) 
but with f p.e. of crude pyrirlinc ; 
and (4) power methylated spirit, 
consisting of alcohol to which have 
been added small quantities of 
petrol, pyridine, wood naphtha, 
and dyes. Retailers of methylated 
spirit must have a licence. 

Methylene Blue. Aniline dye 
first prepared by Caro in 1876. It is 
much used in cotton dyeing and 
calico printing on account of its 
fastness to light, is of consideu'able 
value as a staining material in 
bacteriological work, and is used 
as a biliary disinfectant. 

Methyl Methacrylate 
Plastics. Class of synthetic mat- 
erials. Although methyl metha- 
crylate, chemical formula CH 2 ; 
C(CH 3 )C 00 CH 3 , has been known 
since the mid- 19th centurv, it was 
not until 1901 that the process of 
its controlled build-up ” was 
discussed and examined. Since 
then, but more particularly from 
the 1930s the process has become 
the basis of a number of indus- 
tries with widely-used products. 

Methyl methacrylate in its 
simple molecular form by the a])- 
plication of heat, ultra-violet light, 
or certain chemical catalysts can 
be converted through progressively 
syrupy stages to the solid stage. 
This is the so-callcd polymer, he. 
it is built up from many simple 
molecules, and the process is 
referred to as polymerisation {q.v.). 
The methyl methacrylate plastics 
are thus a series of polymers based 
on this simple chemical. Accord- 
ing to the conditions of preparation 
the polymer can be made available 
as a solution in a volatile solvent, 
as a syrup, as a dough, or as a 
.solid, and at t'ach stage can be 
worked up as such into end pro- 
ducts ranging in variety from a 


coniph'tc (lentiire to the astral - 
donu‘ in a bomber aeroplaiun 

Tlieli((ui<l nu'thyl met hacryhile, 
eoniaining a suitabh^ catalyst 
(usually bimzoyl piu’oxide) in con- 
trolled amount, is poured into a, 
shallow' glass tray and subjiwted 
to ultra-violet light under such 
conditions that the molecular 
build-up takes place gradually. 
Finally transparent sheets arc 
obtained, having the highly [lol- 
ished surface of the mould. These 
sheets arc thermoplastic, so that 
they become Ilexible at 120-140" 
C., in which condition they can be 
pressed or pulled into a d(‘sire(l 
shape, which will be ndained when 
the temperature has rc'tnriu'd to 
normal. There arc also possibilities 
of working these matcn-ials at what 
may be regarded as a half-way 
stage. Fortunately tin* polynnn' 
is soluble in the liquid monomer, a 
fact which has bi'cn madi* us(‘ of in 
the production of dentures. 

Methyl Salicylate. Chief con- 
stituent of oil of wintergreen, dis- 
tilled from the bark of liriuhi 
Imta. It possesses a characieristiic 
odour, and is a soyeridgu renusly 
in the treatment of rheumatism 
and in the relief of rheumatic, pain. 
Methyl salicylate is made artili- 
cially by dissolving saliiwlii; acid in 
methyl alcohol, then gradually 
adding sulphuric acid, maintaining 
at a moderate^ tempin'aturi* for 21 
hour.s. and distilling in a eiirri'iit 
of steam. The prodiud is lusirly 
identical with that pre})ari*d from 
nil of wintergreen. 

Metis (Or., wisdom). In (ircidv 
mythology, one of the daughtiu’s of 
Occanus, the first wif(‘. of Zmis. 
She wa.s so wise and prudimt that 
Zeus, fearing she might bring into 
the world a child destimsl to be- 
come wiser than himself, dtn'ourcd 
her when she became iiregnanii, 
tlie result being that Athena was 
born from the head of Zmis. 

Metol. Salt of p-methylarnino- 
phcnol used as a photograph ie de- 
veloping agent. It is })r(‘par('d by 
boiling together for about an hour 
p-atniclophenol and chloraiictic 
acid. On cooling p-hydroxyglycimi 
crystallises out, and on melting 
this at 245'^ to 247'' G. carbonic 
acid and metol base result as pro- 
ducts of decomposition. Thi^ 
average amount of metol required 
per ounce of developer is 2.1 grains. 
It is a “ soft ” working developer, 
and is therefore frequently used in 
combination with hydroquinone. 

Metonic Cycle, Cycle of 10 
solar years, ap])roxiniatoly equal in 
duration to 235 lunar months. 
About. 432 B.c. a Greek astronomer 
Melon discovered that the moon 


passes Ml rough the siiino (yc-le oi 
elmngi's ('vin-y 19 ycai-s, so that 
af'li'r 19 yc'ars (he phases of (he 
moon recui- on approximately the 
same datia TIu^ cycle is ' used 
in the detcn-miiiation of ccclesias- 
liea.l haisls, since Faster Sunday 
is ehoscMi to follow a full moon, 
t.hc first moon after Mie spriu" 
equinox. See Golden Number. 

Metonymy. Figure of speech 
in which an att.ribute is list'd in 
place of tlu*. jK'rson to whom it 
a,pplies. Fxamph's are the 
bmieh ” to mean the body of 
judges who sit on the bench,' and 
“ ilie piii'plo ” tor an emperor 
because he wore piii'ple robes. 

Metope (Gr. tuvlopv, space be- 
twec'u two IxNim-t'nds). Term in 
archit.tM’taire applied to tlie slab or 



Metope. Specimen of the Doiic type 

tafilet of stone or marble filling the 
Hpa.(‘t^ b(‘twe(‘n two triglyphs {q.v.) 
of a l)oi’i(! frie/a'. In tlie most 
aiuh'iit buildings tlu' m(‘to])e was 
an open spiu'e, Imt in extant (‘lassie 
ai‘ehiU‘(‘tur(‘ it. is a slab which is 
eitlicM' blank oi* bears a, (lecoraitivo 
design, sonKd.iimxs jialnterl, but 
more often H('uI[)ture(I in higli or 
lowreli(‘l‘. Nee Fntablature; Frieze. 

Metre (Gr. vee/ro/q nu'asure). 
Word us(‘(l in two S|»(‘eial eon- 
mwions ; (1) The Mta.n(hird unit 

of length n.(lo|)t.('d by the French 
convention in 1799. (Nee IVIt'iric 
SysU'in.) (2) fi'be, a.rra.ngement of 
groups of one or more syllables, 
im'asnri'd by stri'ss or by (piantity, 
in di‘linit(^ forms eoiiHt.iiuting liiu‘s 
a.nd verH('H, which a,n^ the units of 
metrical eompositions. This suh- 
ordhnition of rhyt.lim to law con- 
stitutes the capital (linVrenec be- 
tween vau'se ami prose. Nee Poetry: 
Prosody ; R.hythm ; Vku’se. 

Metric System. Gonneeted 
system of we.igbtH and measures 
ba.Hed iqion an arbitniry unit, the 
met.re. Any set of measurements 
involv('H two eonsidi.', rations, the 
unit of mea,Hur<unent, and the rela- 
tion betw('en multiplc.s of the unit. 
Ill the British system the unit of 
length is the foot and that of 
weight the pound ; and the num- 
bers offt'et in a yard, furlong, and 
mile h(‘ar no eommon relation 
(fiiher to one another or to the 
numh(‘r of pounds in a. stone, ewt., 
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01 ’ toil, SO iiuikinu!: calculutions and 
i‘oni|ia-risi)iis diircult to caiTy ciui 
quickly. The iiH'tric system aims 
;it simplilication, tlu‘ various units 
are rationally comuaded, and tlu' 
scale of numeration is tlu'. same for 
most units. This common scab' in- 
volves ineixdy the (kahmaJ system 
of notation, the familiar system of 
counting by tens, where iJie value 
re])resentc‘d hy a liujurc'. (kqiends 
upon its ])osition to the ri^^ht or 
left of the unit’s phu-e. 

in tlu‘ metric system we luive as 
names and symbols K- kilo- -lO^, 

H hecto = 102, n -- deca ~ 10, 
where kilo, etc., ari^ derived from 
Greek; and d-- deei -^10-\ e~ 
centi — 10-’, m milli 10-'*, 
where milli, etc., are derivial from 
Latin, d(‘sip;naii('d hy a small letter 
and used for rpiaaitities less than 
the unit. Th(' (piantity r),432-7()S 
metres can be immediately read as 
5 kilometres, 4 heetom(d,r('s, II 
decametres, 2 metn's, 7 deci- 
metres, () centimetres, and 8 milli- 
metres. If the fjmintity is not a 
length, bub a weight, then the only 
change necessary is the substitu- 
tion of the word graans for the 
word metres. The use of the deci- 
mal system makes for simjililleii- 
tion ; 5,4I}2*7()8 feet is e(|ual to 1 
mile ir>2*7()8 ft., (*r I mile 50 yaa'ds 
2*768 ft., aaid a certain amount of 
calculation is necessary to discover 
these equivalents. 

History oS Metric System 
The metrio system was invented 
towards the (dose of the 18th cen- 
tury, a committee of five being 
appointed in 1700 by the Trem’h 
government to didiTinine the unit 
of length. In 1700 a commission of 
twelve c.onsidertal the units then in 
use, and in 1708 an international 
commission representing ten Euro- 
jiean states reviewed the work 
accomplished by these bodi(‘s. On 
June 22, 1700, the metric stan- 
dards were ceremonially deposited 
in the Ercnch archives. An act 
passed in 1S37 made the now sys- 
tem obligatory throughout France. 
The funciamental unit, the metre, 
was selected as the ten millionth 
[lart of a (piadrant of the earth’s 
circumferenee, he. of the distance 
between the equator and the pole. 
This was hailed as a natural unit, 
but later inve^stigations showed 
that this quadrant varies in length, 
with the eonseriuenee that the 
metre is delined as the distance 
between two marks upon a bar 
stored in the observatory of the 
international bureaai of wc-ilghts 
and measures at St. ( doud ; it 
thus became quite arbitrary. 

Originally it was intended that 
units of weight and capacity should 


he deri\ed fi'om the metre. Be- 
cause the mass of the stamhinl 
kilograin in Faris is not exactly 
that of 1,000 c.c. of water at 
standard temjieniturc and pres- 
sure, the sim|)le iTlationship does 
not (piite hold. One litre is the 
volume of one kilogram of water 
at maximum density and equals 
10{)()-028 e.c. Other units, such as 
the are, for square measure, and 
stere, for euliif* measure, are con- 
venient renamings of multiples of 
th('. primary units. In siipcrheial 
and volumetric measures the deci- 
mal notation is modilied ; with 
aivas the multiples change by 100 
at a time, c.f/. 100 sep m. — 1 sq. 
Dm. and 100 sq. mm.— 1 sq. cm. ; 
or 64-73 sq. Dm. =6,473 sq. iu.= 
0-6‘173 sq. Hm. ; and with volumes 
the change is by 1,000 at a time, 
c.r/. 1,000 e.e. = l cu. dm.; or 
847-283 c.c.==847,2S3 cm mm.= 
()’847283 cu. dm. The metric 
system has been extended to cur- 
rmicy, for 100 centimes=l franc 
and 100 eentosimi=l lira, etc. 

The facility with which the 
metric, system can he used has led 
to its adoption internationally by 
scientists, unci as tlie national sys- 
tem by most countries, the chief 
exceptions being the U.K. and 
Bi’itiah commonwealth, the LLS.A., 
a,nd llussia. Efforts have been 
made to secure universal ado])tion 
of tlio system, but without success. 

Metiito Abbreviations. K = 
kilo, H=hccto, D=deca, M= 
myria (ten thousand), d=deci. 
c = ccnti, m = milli ; m.=mctre. 
c.c. = cu bic centimetre, g. = gra m 
Kg.^kilogram, l.=litrc, Hl. = hec- 
tolitrc, a.— are, s. —store, 
t.-= tonne, q. = quintal. 

Metric Equivalents. 1 a.= 
100 s(i. m. I sq. Km. = 100 Ha 
1 t. — 10 q. = 100 Kg. 1 s. = l cu.m. 
= 1,000,000 c.c. 1 fj.=l micron = 
0-0()0()0l m. 1 yu,g. = 1 mierograin 
=0*000001 g. 

Metric and Approximate Eng- 
lish Equivalents. 

1 m.— 39*37 inches=3i ft. 

1 Kg. = 2*2040 lb. 

1 tonne =0-9842 tons. 

1 Km. =0*62138 milcs=5 fur- 
longs. 

1 sq. Km. =0*3862 sq. miles= 
247-17 acres. 

1 Ha. =2-471 acres, 

1 L=0-2199 gallons=l| pints. 

1 g. = 15^ grains. 

B'ihUo(/raphif. Outlines of the 
Evolulion of Weights and lyfeasuros 
and iho Metric System, W. Halloc.k 
and H. T. Wade, 1906; Melric 
Tables, Molosworth, 5th ed. 1918. 

Metro. Popular name for the 
Paris underground electric railway, 
properly called Metropolitain. Its 


14 lines cover Hiof kin., liiikiiiL^ all 
quarters of the city, with 341 sta- 
tions. A standard fare is charged 
regardless of the length of the 
journey ; books of season tickets 
are obtainable. The trains are de- 
signed primarily to accommodate 
standing passengers, and there is 
only one class. Construction of the 
Metro began in 189S ; the tirst 
train ran on July 19, 1900. 

Metronome. Instrument for 



Metronome. Form 
of instrument for 
measuring musical 
time 

UoosciJ a llnwlcs 


indicating the exact pace of music. 
Experiments in its construction 

date back to 
the 17th cen- 
tury, or per- 
haps earlier. 
About 1812 
W i n k e 1, an 
A 111 s t e r d a ni 
mechanician, 
exp erimeiited 
successfully 
with a pendu- 
lum suspended 
hy its centre, 
having a 
weight at each 
end. By sliding 
one of the weights, all rates of 
speed are obtaiiiahle with quite 
short rods. This print‘iple was 
appro^iriatcd as his owti invention 
by J. K. Malzel (1772-1838). 
Some early metronomes had arbi- 
trary rates of time, but the minute 
is now adopted as the standard, so 
that the indication o' =88 (for 
example) means that the pace is 
to be 88 minims to the nihiute. 

Metropolitan. Term for the 
chief bishop of a country or pro- 
vince. In the Greek Church a 
metropolitan is inteniiediatc be- 
tween a patriarch and archbishop, 
but in the R.C. Church is eciuiva- 
Icnt to an archbishop. In the Angli- 
can communion he is generally the 
head of an ecclesiastical province, 
wdiethcr archbishop or bishop. 
Thus the archbishop of Sydney is 
metropolitan of New South Wales. 
The metropolitans in England are 
the archbishops of Canterbury and 
York. See Archbishop ; Bishop ; 
Patriarch ; Primate. 

Metropolitan Asylums Board 
Body of men and wmmen 'which, 
during 1867-1929, managed cer- 
tain hospitals and institutions in 
London. It provided an ambulance 
service, hospitals for imbeciles, for 
those suffering from infectious 
diseases, and for certain classes of 
sick children. It had also homes 
and schools for defective children, 
and managed casual wards and 
sanatoria for consumptives. In 
1929 the functions of the board 
were absorbed in the w'elfare 
services of the L.C.C. 
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Metropolitan Board of Works. 
Body established in 1855 to super- 
vise the drainage, buildings, etc*., 
of London, to which a definite area 
w^as then given. The menibers 
were elected liy the vestries and 
district boards of the various 
parishes in the metropolis. In 
188S an incjuiry into the working 
of the board revealed an unsatis- 
factory state of affairs, and it was 
replaced by the London County 
Council iq.v.). 

Metropolitan District Rail- 
way. Bonner name of a section of 
the London Transport system. 
Inaugurated in ISGS, it was closely 
associated Avitli the Metropolitan 
line (opened in 
1863), the two 
combining to form 
a rough circle 
serving districts 
of inner London. 

Leaving the inner 
circle at High St., 

Kensington, a 
main line went 
to Ealing and 8. 

Harrow^ branch 
lines serving Bich- 
mond and Houns- 
low. Another 
branch from S. 

Kensington ran to Wimbledon. The 
track was not laid far below ground, 
but was constructed on the “ cut- 
and-cover ” system in cuttings, 
these being roofed and sometimes 
built upon. Motive power at lirst 
was steam. The inner circle was 
completed in 1884:, and the exten- 
sion from Ealing to Harrow^ was 
opened in 1903. In 1933 the lino 
was amalgamated wdth other Lon- 
don transport systems. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Museum in New York, one of the 
most important in the world. It 
stands in Central Park, opposite 
82nd Street, on a site in which 
there is plenty of room for expan- 
sion, and is notable for the number 
of its special collections. These in- 
clude the Cesiiola collection of Cv- 
priote antiquities, said to he the 
largest of the kind ever made ; and 
the Riggs collection of armour, illu- 
strating European, Japanese, and 
Chinese work, and including suits 
of mail belonging to Philip II of 
8pain and Henry II and Henry IV 
of France. The comparatively 
small but excellent general collec- 
tion made by Benjamin Altman, 
and by the terms of his bequest 
displayed as a whole, is rich in 
Rembrandts, and includes fine 
specimens of the work of Hals, 
Angelico, Botticelli, and Biirer. 

J. P. Morgan’s prhicipal gift to 
the museum was perhaps Raphael’s 


Colouna Madonna, but he enriched 
almost every department of it, 
and his donations were ol the 
value of well over £2,000,060. T1 h‘. 
tapestries from Burgundian and 
Alsatian looms and the colkwiion 
of china arc some of the most 
interesting of his contributions. 
The Morgan collection fills an en- 
tire wing. Another wing, the gift 
of Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. dc 
Forest, is devoted to early Ameri- 
can decorative arts. Mention 
should be made of the costume in- 
stitute, the print study room, and 
special collections associated with 
the names of Theodore Davis, 
Michael Friedsam, H. 0. Havc- 


meycr, and Ocorgo Blumenthal. A 
branch of the museum, in Tryon 
Park, is the Cloisters, rcconstruetiHl 
with original elements from medi- 
eval French monasteries. 

The museum is strong in pic- 
tures. Rosa Boiihcur’s Horse Ihiir 
is one of its chief treasures, and it 
has some good Van Dycks and Ru- 
benses. Its modern pictures include 
one or two splendid Meissoniers 
and DtHailles. a few Whistlers and 
Sargents, and a representative col- 
lection of contemporary American 
art. Archaeological galleries con- 
tain frescoes from the Pompeian 
villa at Boseorcale and a hroiize- 
pUited Etruscan biga or ceremonial 
chariot of the fith century. A gal- 
lery of architectural casts includes 
the Portico oftho Erechtheum, and 
models of Notre Dame and of the 
Parthenon. Plans in 1947 proviiknl 
for a now building to house the 
present contents and also the 
Whitney museum of American art, 
makiirg five museums in one. 

Metropolitan Opera House. 
Building in Now Y^ork. It covers 
the block between 39th and 40th 
Streets on Broadway. Completed 
in ] 883, it was partly destroyed by 
fire and restored in 1893. Its 
ground-plan affords, from many 
balcony seats, a whole view of 
expensive boxes, but only a half 
view of the stage ; this contact of 
the poorer community with the 


wealthy was an avowed aim of the 
foundcu's. The star system, under 
which patronage was asked only 
for individual artists, ceased to pay 
by 1935, wIkui a rejicrtory com- 
pany was formed, all on yearly 
conlraets. Caruso, Melba, and 
ArturoToscaniniliad lic'cn launched 
into world fa, me under the earlier 
systenn. Balk't is given, and 
operas in English, l^b'ciieli, Italian, 
Cermari, and Russian. Broadcasts 
of matinee pin'formances have 
yi(‘kled .|90,000 a, year. Bernard 
Sliaw gave his single American 
lectur(‘. from the stage of the 
Metrojiolitan Opera House. 

Metropolitan Police. Name 
given to the force responsible for 
policing th(^ metropolitan area of 
London. This area, which is tho 
London polict^ district, (‘onstitutes 
one of the many “ Londons,” and 
iiKiludcH ronglvly all territory 
within a 15-Tn. radius of Charing 
Cross, excluding tlu'. ('ity of Lon- 
don. The aii’(‘a is about 700 sq. m. 
and its pof). almost 9,000,000. The 
nu'-tropolitau iioliiui have jurisdic- 
tion ov('r the Tlnunes lietwecn 
Dagenlnim and Ikiddington Lock 
and an'i (un ployed in H.M. dock- 
ya,r(ls. Tlu', foriu^ has an establish- 
ment of some 21,000 men and 
women, the latter numboring aljout 
150 in, HH7. lb is controlled by a 
(uimmiMsioiier, with one deputy 
and tlirtui a.HHiBta,nt commissioners. 

In addition to the usual police 
work then metropolitan police are 
^^sponsiblo for tln^ regulation of 
tnifii(^ and for the issue of licences 
to vehi(;k‘,H plying for hire. The 
forco is (lividcMl into 29 divisions, 
each un(h',r a superintendent. Most 
of these divisions are nqu’csented 
by leit(M'H of the aljihabet, c.g. A 
for Whitehall. 

At the outbr(',ak of the Hecond 
Crcsat Wn.r the police war reserve 
and tll(^ speeinJ, eonstabuhiry re- 
serves w(u‘o mobilised ; and the 
women’s auxiliary police corps 
formed. Owing to the greater calls 
imposed on the rogiilar police by 
the (kamian air atta,c,kH in the met- 
ropolitan area,, more duties had to 
bo undertakcai by the reservists 
and Hiiocials than had been lirst 
anticipat(Hl. Hhortagci of man- 
pow(u’ aftcu- the war kul to the re- 
tention of a numbeu- of war reser- 
vists in the force, aSVjc Detective* 
New Scotland Yard ; Poliec. 

M KTROPOLITA'N MAGISTRATES’ 
Courts. Name given to the courts 
in London within the metropolitan 
police area. Until 1944 they were 
called nufij’opolitan police courts. 
(The City of London, which is out- 
side the metropolitan police area, 
has its own courts at tlio Mansion 
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House and the Guildhall whore the 
lord mayor or an alderman sits). 

Bow Street, the chief magis- 
trates’ court, (levcloped out of the 
public ofhce to which paid magis- 
trates were appointed in the iSth 
century. At the end of that cen- 
tury a number of other courts 
were established in dill'ercnt parts 
of London — Westminster, Glerkcn- 
well, Whitechapel, etc.- — with paid 
justices. The Thames court was 
established at Wapiiing in ISOO, 
to deal with crime on the river. 

In 1821 the old court at Shad- 
well was established, and a new 
one at Marylebone ; Greenwich 
and Woolwicli, S.W. London, and 
W. London were (established in 
1841, and N. London in 1888. 
That at West Ham is outside the 
county borough of London,' but 
within the mcitrojiolitan ])olice 
area. At Bow Street (r/.?;.) are four 
magistrates, the senior of whom 
is the chief magistrate for London 
(outside the City). 

A magisti'ate sits to give 
advice for a short time before he 
begins to take tlie cases to be 
considered. 

A metropolitan magistrate is 
appoinU-d by the crown on the 
advice of the homo secretary. 
The person appointed must be a 
barrister of not less than seven 
years standing. In 1953 there 
were 12 courts and 2d magistrates. 

The chief magistrates’ court at 
Bow Street has certain sjiccial 
powers. It may issue a wai-rant 
for the arrest of a fugitive olfender 
who is accused abroad of some 
crime so that he may be handed 
over to the authorities of the 
foreign country for trial. 

It may also grant a Uconce for 
young persons between fourteen 
and eighteen to go abroad to take 
part in theatrical entertainment. 

The first woman metropolitan 
magistrate, Miss Sybil Campbell, 
was appointed in 1945. 

The chief magistrate receives 
a salary of £2,300 a year. The 
salary of the others is £2,000 a 
year. 

Metropolitan Railway. For- 
mer name of a section of the 
London Transport system. The 
first underground passenger rly. in 
London, and the world, its first 
section, from Bishop’s Road, Pad- 
dington, to Farringdon Street, was 
opened in 1803. The company soon 
extended its system, reaching 
South ICenaington in 1808, and 
Aldgate in 1870. The inner circle 
was completed in 1884, with the 
section between Aldgate and the 
Mansion House. In 1808 the 
extension to St. John’s Wood was 


opened, a.nd this was gradually 
pushed out into the country. In 
1904 the extension to LFxbridgc 
was opened. The (doctrilication of 
the line, begim in 1905, was com- 
pleted as to the inner circle by 
S('])t. that year. Electrification of 
other sections followed. 

Jointly with the L.N.E.R. the 
Metropolitan rly. cn. owned the 
liiU' which serves Middlesex and 
Buckinghamshire, from Harrow to 
beyond Ayl(^sbury. Th(‘ Great 
Northern and City, a tube line 
coim( acting Moorgate in the City 
with Finsbury Park, belonged to 
this company. The total mileage 
owiK'd, partly owned, or worked, 
was 179 when the company was 
absorbed by the London Passenger 
Transport jloard in 1933. Sep Lon- 
don Transport ; London Railways, 
colour map. 

MetropolitanTabernacle,TriE. 

Baptist }ilace of worship, Newing- 
ton Butts, London, S.E. It was 


influence of various painters. At 
first he worked in the neat and 
smooth manner of Don, hut about 
1955 he came under Rembrandt’s 
intlueneo. Later he reverted to a 
more minute and tinished mamicr. 
His pictures are refined studies 
of domestic life. Examples may 
be seen in the National Gallery and 
Wallace Collection, London. 

Metternicli, Clemens Wenzel 


Lot EAR, Prince 
Austrian statesman, 
matic family, 
he was horn 
at Coblenz 
May 15, 1773, 
and brought 
up at t h e 
courts of Ger- 
man princes 
before working 
with his father 
at the embassy 
in Brussels. He 


(1773-1859). 
Of a diplo- 



Prince Metternich, 
Austrian diplomatist 


married in 1795 a grand -daughter 
opened Kept., 1900, on the site of a of the great Ivaunitz, thus assuring 
similar sti-ucture, built in 1890-61, himself of a future at the Viennese 

court. Envoy to Saxony 1801, 
he was transferied to Berlin in 
1803 and to Paris, at Napoleon’s 
request, in 1806. Then began his 
long understanding with Talley- 
rand. War breaking out in 1SU9, 
Metternich was imprisoned at 
first but later exchanged for 
French diplomatists. He was 


at a cost of £31 ,000, for C. H. Spur- 
geon ((/.a.) and destroyed by lire, 
April 20, 1898. The second struc- 
ture, which cost £44,576 and had 
accommodation for 6,000, was 
burnt out on May 10, 1041, during 
a German air raid. Plans for re- 
building were announced in 1957. 
Metropolitan Water Board. 


Municipal body c.stablished in 1902 Austrian foreign minister, a post he 

held for 39 years, for much of which 
time he was also chancellor. 

Because he bottled up the 
forces of nationalism, Metternich 
has become the bogy -man of the 
Liberal historians. Indeed he 


to take over the task of supplying 
London with water. It began 
work in 1904, when the first hoard 
was elected. It consists of 66 mcin- 
hers, chosen for three years by 
various authorities in the Metro- 


polis. Among these are the London stood for a system that was bound 
County Council, which elects 14 ; to pass, but while delaying its 
the 28 metropolitan borough end he kept the peace of Europe 
councils, which elect one each ; the 


from the congress of Vienna, 1815, 


to the revolutions of 1848. He 
was the perfect diplomatist, suave, 
subtle, versatile in method, but 
inflexible in purpose, which was 
to hold together an empire of 


county councils of Middlesex, Kent, 

Surrey, Essex, and Hertford, the 
Thames and Lea conservancies, 
and others. The board provides 
water from the Thames, Lea, and 

wells for nearly 6,500,000 persons some dozen subject races 
in 560 sq. m. in the counties of In 1815 he frustrated the 
London, Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, schemes of Russia and Prussia 
Essex, and Hertford. It has an in- in Germany ; refused to force 
conic of over £7,000,000, and a debt, impossible terms on France; and 
mainly incurred in buying out oM converted the tsar Alexander’s 

__ Holy Alliance to his own practical 
ends. Thereafter his policy was 
the static one of preserving the 
concert of great powers, policing 


companies, of over £55,000,000. 
The George VI reservoir at Staines 
was opened on Nov. 7, 1947. It has 
a storage capacity of 4,466,000,000 


gallons, is 2,037 yds. long, and Europe, supervising the press and 
from 722 to 962 yds. wide. The the universities, resisting demands 
offices are at New River Head, for constitutions. If his position 
Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C.l. was weakened by Canning’s liberal 
Metsu, Gabriel (1630-67). tendencies and by troubles in the 
Dutch painter. Bornat Leyden, he Near East, the ease with which 
was a pupil of Gerard Dou, and in Metternich suppressed revolutions 
1657 went to Amsterdam, where in 1830 measured his success. He 


he \died. His work shows the was 


brought 


down by the 


rising 
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of 184-S in A^ienna itst'lf, went For 
a few yenrs to Loin Ion ami 
'Brusriels, and, taking no more 
part in government, died June 11, 
1859. His Memoirs ivcre trans- 
lated in 1880 ; and lives in Kng- 
lisli include those by G. B. Malle- 
son, 1888; A. Cecil, 3rd ed. 1047- 

Mettur Bam. An irrigation 
sclieme on the Caiiv^ery river, 
Madras state, India. Completcrl 
in 1934, it is 230 ft. high and can 
impound 93,500 million cu. ft, of 
water. Canals fed by the dam irri- 
gate some 300,000 acres. Part of 
the water generates hydro-electric 
power, the powder house having 
been in operation since 1937. 

Metz. Ereiich city and fortress, 
capital of Moselle dept. It is 
38 m. W. by S. of Saarhrucken, 
and lies on the river Moselle in 


hiUy surroundings, and on rlya. 
to Paris, Belgium, Luxemburg, 
and Switzerland. With a number 
of forts and the military aero- 
drome of Fresnes, Metz wans con- 
sidered one of France’s main 
military strongholds. It is the 
trading centre for a fertdc agri- 
cultural area and wine-growing 
neighbourhood, and has shoe, 
preserve, and other factories, in 
eluding a government tobacco 
factory. The seat of a bishopric 
and a court of appeal, it has a 
permanent theatre, public library, 
two museums, and many schools. 

One of Europe’s oldest towns, 
its inner parts have narrow 
vdnding streets leading into the 
square on which stands the huge 
cathedral of S. Stephen (13th to 
16th centuries), an impressive 
Gothic pile with a 295 -ft. tower, 
which contains great treasures. 
S. Martin, S. Segolena, and S. 
Vincent are other medieval 
churches ; that of Notre Dame, 
ill Renaissance style, dates from 
1665 to 1730, and the town church 
is early 18th (“entury. Good 


architecture resulted, during thc! 
period 1S71-191S, wIumi Mi'tz veas 
I he capilal of German Lorriiiuc. 
Pup. (1954) 85,701. 

Thc Gallic i)ivodoruin (castle 
of the gods), Metz was thc ea^pital 
of the Mecliomatriei tribe, later 
a Roman and Frankish town, 
capital of Austrasia from 511, 
and mentioned as a liishojirie 
first ill 535. Capital of Lorraine 
843, of the Eastern Franks 870, 
French 911-923, it la^eame a free 
city of thc Empire in thc 13ih 
century. Here Gharli's IV held 
the diet of 135(i promulgating the 
Golden Bull. Henry II of Prance 
occupied thc town in 1552, and 
in 1648 Franco W'as coulirmed in 
possession. Vauhan fortilied it ; 
thc Allies in 18l-I~15 besieged it in 
vain ; in 1870, under Baznine, it 

cajiitulated to the 
Germans. 

OccupuMl again 
by the Germans 
during the Second 
G r e a t W a r , 
Juno 17, 1910, 

Metz lay within 
thc oeeui)i(‘d zoiu' 
of France umhu’ 
thc terms of 
the armistice of 
June 21. ddie r(^- 
capture of M(tz 
in 1944 was one 
of the hardest 
fought hatth^s of 
the A Huai cam- 
paign in FraiUKa 
Tho U.S. 3rd 
army, under Patton, was uiuihle 
to overcome the linked forts W. 
of the city by direct attack. 4410 
moated Fort Lriaiit in jiarticmhir 
offered fierce resistance; U.S, 
infantry forced the moat and 
stormed its outer dereuee.H Oct. 3, 


giiining (‘outrol of part of the fort 
by the 7(b, but \V('i'c comjiellcd to 
witlulraw aficr a, grim ion days’ 
ba,ttlc^ insi(l(‘ the. fortress, Maiziores- 
l(‘s-Metz, to ih(( N. of tho city, 
tlum lauainu^ the locus of intense 
lighting. H was (aiptured, re- 
duced to nihlih', on Otd,. 30. On 
November S a pineer ” drive 
on Met/z began from Alaizicres- 
l(‘S-Metz on the N. and across 
till' Nied Fi-aaicaise ilver to the 8.E. 
h’ort I)ria,nt was bypassed, and 
Metz wa,s formally lieelared liber- 
ated on Nov. 22. 

Metz, (jAMPAKiN OK. Series of 
battles lietwi'cn Fri'iieh and Prus- 
sian ai-mies in the war of 1870. 
Aftiu’ till' disastm's of Aug. G, 
the J^'i'iieh were obligi'd to retire. 
Ikizaiue was diri'etvd to move 
the French left and centre on 
(IhrUouN to unite', with MacMahon, 
but hiinsell’ to pass through Metz 
to prepa,re the fortircss for a sii'ge. 
The Gei'inaiis movc'd forwanl on a 
broad fronts tilue Isi army direct 
on Metz, tlie 2n(l towards Pout-5,- 
Monsson, tJu^ 3rtl on Nancy. 

Ikizaine, having halted E. of 
Mit.z on Aug. 1,3, was ordered 
to retire! on Vkirdun. His movc- 
mi'iit through Mitz began next 
moniiiig, Imti advance guards 
of the 1st (h'rimin army had 
already atl.ac.ki'd, forcing the 
hVimcli on tla^ right bank of the 
Mosi'lh^ to face Ihmu in the 
batlle of ( 'olombey-Nouilly on 
thi^ Mlop(!H F. of Metz. Both 
Hides claimed a victory here, but 
the Frimcli withdrew t o continue 
their rot, real.. Mi'a,uwhilo the 2j:u1 
Gi'miaiti army was crossing tho 
Mosi'.lk^ about. Pont-iL-Mousson. 

Oil tlu^ Jbtb, (Icrmaii cavalry 
from Poiit-u-Mousson oliserved 
tlu^ IG’i'.ncli moving towards Ver- 
dun by tile two roads from 
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Metz Campaign. Area ol the fighting between the French and the Germans 

in 1870 



Metz- The cathedral of this French fortress city, seen 

from the south 
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Graveloltc to Mars-la-ToTU' and 
Doncourt, and llio i-i,i^dii winrj; of 
the 2nd army brought about ilie 
l)attlo of Vionvil]('-Mai\s-la-Tour, 
in which the French lost nearly 
17,000 and the Germans 10,000, 
after a day of llcrcc attack and 
counter-attack. liaKaine there- 
upon began a retrograde rnov'cment 
towards Metz, reaching early on 
Aug. 17 a strong position from 
the Bois de \hiux in the S, to 
St. Privat and Koncourt in the N. 

By the evening of the 17th 
tive German corps of the 2nd army 
were in hiu^ along the Verdun 
road from N. of Mars-la-Tour to 
Verneville, while two corps of the 
1st army had also crossed the 
Moselle and taken up a position 
on the right y. of Gravelott-e. 
The battle of Gravelotte followed, 
Aug. IS, the (Irst battle of the 
war to be fought according to 
plan. The king of Prussia, with 
von Moltke, was now with tlic 
troops. The Germans won the 
battle by an extending series of 
northward raarcluss in echelon of 
corps until the Freneb right was 
turned, though tlu', centre and 
left maintained tluur gionnd. 
Ste. Marie-aux-Gben(\s, St. Privat 
(stormed by the Prussian guard, 
who lost half their number), and 
Roncourt all fell before nightfall. 
'ITie numbers ('ngagecl in this 
battle had then scarcely ever 
been exceeded, for 220,000 Ger- 
mans attacked 140,000 Fremdi in 
a chosen position. Gorman losses 
were over 20,500 killed, wounded, 
and missing, while French casual- 
ties numbered only 7,>S53 kilU'd 
and wonnded, and 4,419 prisoners; 
but Bazaine had beem compefled 
to fall back into Metz, 

The investment of the fortress 
began next day, the Germans 
keeping only a number about 
equal to the T'rench to hold a 
circumference of 28 m. On Aug. 
20 Bazaine pushed back the 
German outposts to the N.E. in 
the hope of helping MacMahon’s 
army of Chalons by keeping the 
Germans E. of the Moselle. On 
Aug. 31 the day before Sedan 
fell, he attempted to break out 
towards Thionvillo, but had given 
the Germans too much warning. 
At the outset, about 4 p.m., tJie 
French captured villages to the 
N.E., but during the night 
German jeinforcenierits wore 
rushed to the scene. Next day, 
while the Chalcms army was being 
crushed at Sedan, Bazaiue re- 
newed the tight half-heartedly, 
but wit.hdrew once more to Metz 
by midday, after engaging about 
120,000 men against only 70,000 


Germans. One more luilf-hearted 
attempt to bi-eak out was made 
on Oct. 7, but three days later a 
eouncLl of war decided to treat 
for terms of peace. On Oct. 27 
the whole of Bazaine’s army of the 
Rhine, 173,000 strong, became 
prisoners of war, and IMetz was 
handed over to the Germans. 
floe Bazahic ; Franco-Prussian 
War; Moltke. 

Meudon, Town of France, in 
the dept, of Sciiic-ot-Oise. It lies 
3 111 . 8.W. of Paris, and 1 m. S. of 
Sevres, and is connected with Paris 
by rly. ft has chalk works, and an 
observatory and magnetic labora- 
tory. Rabelais was priest ol the 
pariah, and is commemorated by a 
monument in the 16th century 
elmreh. The 1 7th century chateau 
of Meudon was destroyed by the 
Prussians in 1871. Pop. 20,797. 

Meulebeek. Town of Belgium, 
in the prov. of W. Flanders. It 
lies 8 m. N. of Courtrai, on the 
liigclmunster-Thielt rly. The in- 
dustries include cotton and linen 
spinning and lacc making. Meiile- 
heck was in German occupation 
throughout the First Great War. 
Pop. 9,300. 

Meulen, Adam Feans van der 
(1632-90). Flemish painter. Born 
in Brussels, Jan. Ih 1632, he was 

aqipronticed to 
P. vSnayers, and 
in 1667 went to 
Paris to accept 
a post in the 
Gobelins fac- 
tory. He paint- 
ed battle scenes 
of which he ac- 
quired a know- 
ledge by accom- 
panying Louis 
XIV on cam- 
paigns. He died in Paris, Oct. 15, 
1690. Characteristic examples of 
his work are, in the galleries of 
Munich, Versailles, and the Louvre, 
Meunier, Constantin (1831- 
1905). A Belgian sculptor and 
painter. Born at Etterheek, Brus- 
sels, April 12, 1831, he first ap- 
peared at the Brussels Salon in 
1851 with a piece of sculpture, 
Guirlande. For a time he aban- 
doned sculpture to paint scenes 
from the life of the Trappists, and 
also of poasa,nt life in Spain. He 
portrays scenes from the life of 
workers in coal mines, his studio 
in Louvain being in the heart of 
the Belgian black country. His 
chief works include Grison, Le De- 
bardeiir, Ecce Homo, Le Cheval 
de Mine, L’Apothcose du Travail 
(with four ligures of La Mine, Le 
Port, LTndustrie, La Moissoii), in 
the Museum of Decorative AiTs in 


Brus.sels He died in Brussels, 
April 4, 1905. 

Meurtlae. A river of France. 
Rising in the Vo.sges, X.E. of 
Gerardmer, it Hows in a N.W. 
direction into Lorraine. It is 
joined by the Vezouse near Lime- 
ville, and meets the Moselle near 
Frouard. The chief towns on its 
banks are Fraize, St. Die, Bac- 
carat, Luneville, and Nancj’. It.- 
length is 102 m. 

Meurtlie-et-Moselle. Dept, of 
France, formed in 1871 after the 
remaking of the E. frontier ot 
Fraiu'c. It is bounded N. by 
Belgium and Luxemburg. E., S., 
and W. by the depts. of Moselle, 
Vosges, and Meuse. It is generally 
hilly and well wooded, particularly 
in the S., where lies part of the 
\'osgcs Mts., and is well cultivated, 
potatoes, cereals, beets, and the 
vine being grown. Iron, salt, and 
building stone arc: mineral pro- 
ducts, and among the varied indus- 
tries are brewing, timber working, 
and the making of chemicals, tex- 
tiles, and glass. The Meurthe, 
Moselle, Mortagne, Madon, Sanon, 
and Chiers are among the rivers ; 
the Canal de la Marne traverses the 
dept. Nancy is the capital, other 
towns of note being Toul, Lune- 
ville, Briey, Longwy, Pont-a-Mous- 
son, and* Baccarat. The depart- 
ment was fought over at the 
beginning of the First Great War, 
as is noted in the articles Longwy, 
Nancy, etc. Area, 2,036 sq. m. 
Pop. *(1954) 607,022. 

Meuse (Fr. ; Du. Maas). River 
of W. Europe. It rises about 16 m. 
N.E. of Langres, Haute -Marne, 
flows in a N. direction, for a few 
miles underground, through the 
depts. of Vosges, Meuse, and Ard- 
ennes, and passes into Belgium at 
Givet, after a sinuous course from 
Sedan. At Namur it turns N.E., 
through a valley between that 
town and Liege, and enters Dutch 
territory just S. of Maastricht. 

The Meuse or Maas then Hows N. 
and W. until it joins the Waal, a 
branch of the lower Rhine, near 
Gorkum, where it becomes the 
Merwede, and, after passing the 
marshy tract known as the Bies- 
bosch, enters the North Sea at 
several points, the chief ol its 
mouths being the Scheiir, where 
stands the Hook of HctUand, 
the Haringvliet, and the Greve- 
lingen. Among its tributaries are 
the Bar, Sambre, Sernoy, Lesse, 
Ourthe, and Koer, and among the 
towns on its banks are Neutchat- 
eau, Commercy, Verdun, Mezieres, 
Dinant, Namur, Huy, Liege, Maas- 
tricht, and Venlo. Navigable up 
to a point near Verdun, the Meuse 



A. F. van der Meulen 
Flemish painter 
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is joined by several canals, notably 
the Manie-Khine canal and the 
Ardennes canal. Its total length is 
575 m., 305 m. being in Trance, 
120 ni. in Belgium, and 150 in. in 
the Netherlands. The area oi its 
basin is computed at 12,740 sq. m 

Battles ot the Meuse. Opera- 
tions in tlie First Great War took 
place, Aug. 25-27, 1914, between 
the French 4th army under Bangle 
de Cary and the German 4th army 
under 'the duke of Wurtternberg. 
After defeats at Virton-Ardennes, 
Langle de Cary received orders to 
establish himself on the left bank 
of the Meuse and maintain contact 
with the still retreating 5th army 
on his left. His front ran from 
Sassey to Moziei'es, and here was a 
30-m. gap through which the Ger- 
mans were pouring troops. By 
Aug. 26 the Germans had bridged 
the river at Remilly and estab- 
lished a bridgehead S. of Sedan ; 
the French centre was pierced, and 
they were driven to form a new 
front along the high ground S. of 
the river W. of Mezieres. 

The Germans forced several 
further crossings, and began a push 
along the whole Meuse front. A 
severe check at Nojmrs drove 
them to appeal for help to Hau- 
senbs 3rd array (not yet identiiied 
by the French), which, however, 
contmued to march S.W., threat- 
ening the French left. On the 27th 
Langle de Cary ordered a new 
attack to drive the Germans back 
into the Meuse. In the centre he 
gained ground and the Germans 
recroased the river, while on the 
right the enemy were pushed back 
towards Olizy. Two corps of the 
German 3rd army were sent to 
relieve the badly mauled 4th. Pos- 
sibly if the French reserves had 
been put in on Aug. 28, a great 
victory might have been won. 
Instead Langle de Cary, in view of 
Joffre’s orders fora retreat, decided 
to fall back on the Aisne. Casual- 
ties on both sides were heavy. 


The Meuse 
figured also in 
lighting in the 
Second Great 
War. On May 
11, 1940, Ger- 

man forces 
crossed N. of the 
Albert Canal, the 
waterway form- 
ing the main 
Belgian line of 
defence in the 
N. By May 14 
they had reached 
a stretch of the 
riverW. of Liege, 
and from Namur 
to Sedan were 
within reach of 
the Meuse 
bridgeheads. 

The French 
evacuated 
Sedan ; and a 
German break 
through resulted 
in the turning 
of the Maginot 
line. On Aug. 

31, 1944, American armoured col- 
umns crossed ihc Meuse at Sedan 
unopposed, the Germans being in 
rapid retreat; lurther crossings 
followed swiftly. For oj erations 
in the Netherlands, .see Maas. 

Meuse. Dopt. of France. Coti- 
tigiious with the depts. of Meurthe- 
et-Moselle, Vosges, Haute-Marno, 
Marne, Ardennes, and with Bel- 
gium, it is generally hilly, and con- 
tains the great forest tracks of the 
Argonne and the Woevre. The 
Meuse Mows in a N.N.W. direction 
through the dept., and other rivers 
are the Ornain, Airo, Aisne, Ghiers, 
Loison, and Orne. The Canal de la 
Marne traverses the dept. Cereals, 
beet, potatoes are grown, and 
round Bar-le-l)uc and Bu.ssy the 
vine ; among industric-s are (piar- 
rying, timber working, and foun- 
dries. The capital is Bar-lc-Duc, 
other towns of note being Com- 
, mercy, Verdun, 

■ Montmedy, Lig- 
ny-Gii- Barrois, 
and Vareimcs-on- 
Argonne. The 
dept, suffered se- 
verely during the 
First Groat War, 
the area round 
Verdun being de- 
solated. Area, 
2,408 sq. m. Pop. 
(1954) 207,106. 

Mevagissey. 
Fishing town of 
Cornwall, Eng- 
land. 12 m. F. of 
Truro, it is a sum- 


mer roHorl'f, and has long been 
(uigiigiMl in the pil(!hard (ishory. 
'riun’c^ is a good harbour, 

Mewar. Udaipur. 

Mexborough. Urban (list, and 
rnark(4 town of the W. Biding of 
Yorksliire, Kngland. It stands on 
the Don, 5 in. from Roiberhara 
and 11 m. from Sludlield, and has 
two rly. s’tns. ’iPlu^ chii'f building is 
tile cduireh of S. John the Baptist, 
partly Farly Fiiglish. There was 
a casile lu're in tlu’! Middles Ages. 
Industrii'H include tlui making of 
seissors, bricks, toys, and (jard- 
board; around artu'oal nnnes. Mar- 
ket day. Sat. Pop. (1951) 18,9(i5. 

Mexborough, FAitu of. Irish 
title borne sitiee 17()() by the family 
of Savll(% Tb(‘. Saviltis are a York- 
sbin^, family, and oiui of them, Sir 
John Savile, was M.P. for Hedon, 
1747-54. In 1753 he was made an 
Irish baron, and in 1766 earl of 
Mexborough. John, the 4th cwl 
(1810-99), was M.P. for Gatton 
before 1832 and afimavarda for 
Pontefract. lul9J5John Raphael 
Wcniwortli became the 7tb ^earl. 
Th(i family esiaff's are in York- 
shire:. The earl’s eldest son is 
calk'd ViH(fount Pollington. 

Mexcala ok Meboala. liivor of 
Mexico. K/ising in the state of 
Tlaxcala and known as the Atoyac 
in its upper course, it Hows for 
435 m. gen( 3 rally W. to the Pacific. 
In its lowc'.r course it takes the 
naim^ of Rio d(^ las Balsas and 
H('parat(‘s the states of Michoaoan 
and CiK'.rmro. The swift curroiib 
furnislies power for textile nulls. 



Mevagissey. The attractive Cornish fishing town and 

its harbour 
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MEXICO S IN ANCIENT 8: MODERN TIMES 

The reader should cotisiiU the (irticles on the cities, towns, and rivers , 
rulers, statesmen, and men oj letters of Mexico. Sec Archaeology ; 
^•l:jtec ; Maya.; also Latin America : North America 


Mexico is a republic o{ North 
America, oceupyinp; the southern 
extension of the e.ontiiu^nt toward 
Central America. 

It li('S approxi- 
mately hetwec'U 
14^ 3:P and 
43' N. lat., and 
betwe(“n 80’ 48' 
and U7" 8' VV. 
long., and has 
an area of 703,944 
sq. m. Mexico is 

bounded N. by the United 8ltates, 
the Kio Grande del Norte, forming 
the E. part of the N. frontier ; on 
the 8.E. it is bounded by British 
Honduras and Guatemala. It has 
a coast-line of 1,727 m. on the 
Atlantic (Gulf of M(‘xico), and of 
4,574 m. on tlu^ Pacific side, the 
length bt'ing (mhanced on the E. 
by the peninsula of Yucatan in 
the S.E., and on the W. by the 
long, narrow peninsula of Lower 
California. 

About six-sevenths of M(‘xico 
consists of a high iilatcfui, continu- 
ing that of th(‘ S.VV. United States, 

and boi’derc'd 
B,, N., and S. 
by mountains 
which slope 
steeply to low 
coastal plains. 

T h 0 plateau 

Mexican flag ranges in 

average e 1 c - 

vation from 4,000 ft. in the N. to 
8,000 ft. in the S. ; the E. border- 
ing mountains (Eastern Sierra 
Madrc) form a broken chain with 
summits up to 10,000 ft. ; the W. 
(Western Sierra Madrc), less bro- 
ken, have a somewhat greatcu 
general elevatiojr ; and the S. 
(Sierra del Sur) range from 7,000 
up to more than 11,000 ft. 

From the S. part of the plateiui 
itself, a region strongly volcanic, 
containing craters still active, and 
subject to earthquakes, a number 
of peaks rise to greater heights, 
e.g. Orizaba (over 18,000 ft.) and 
Popocatepetl (17,520 ft.). Else- 
where the surface of the plateau is 
much broken ; it contains several 
inland drainage basins {bolson), 
notably the Valley of Mexico in the 
S., including extensive lakes and 
marshes ; and the rivers which 
escape from it to the sea do so by 
way of falls and ravines, so that 
access from the coasts is difficult. 
The plateau falls S.E. to the low 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec (170 m. 
wide), and E. of this the land in- 


dudes, on the S. the Chiapas high- 
lands (5,000 to 8,000 ft.), and on 
the N. the lowland of Tabasco and 
the Yucatan peninsula. 

The largest river on the E. is the 
Hio Grande del Norte (1,500m.). 
The riviu's of the plateau are of 
most service for power where they 
fall over its edge, but their flow is 
ii'i'C'gular according to semson, and 
important power establishments 
have needcul the construction of 
great dams and reservoirs. The 
str(‘ams of the coastal plains are 
winding and slow ; some on the E., 
like the Panuco, Papaloapan, Coat- 
zac:oalcos, and Grijalva, arc used 
for inland navigation, hut their 
mouths arc hampered by bars, or 
need constant dredging. 

The rocks of a greater part of 
the plateau and the E. vSierra are 
crctae(‘Ous, the W. heights and the 
S. of the plateau consist mainly 
of tertiary volcanic rocks. Yucatan 
consists of sedimentarics of the 
same pmlod, and tin*, plains have a 
wide extent of more recent deposits. 

The climate is so markedly in- 
fluenced by elevation that there is 
a familiar threefold division of the 
land — (1) the tierra caliente, hot 
land, from the coasts up to about 
3,000 ft., with a warm, dry winter 
and hot, wet suramer when temps, 
especially on the Pacific coast, fre- 
quently exceed 110° F. ; (2) the 
tierra te7nplada, temperate land, 
from 3,000 to 6,500 ft., free of the 
excessive summer moisture of the 


lower levels and the cold winter 
winds of the higher ; (3) the tierni 
fria, cold land, higher than (2). 
Hard frost is rare except at very 
liigh elevations and the designa- 
tion cold is only comparative, the 
average temp, being c. 60^ F. The 
chief inland towns are in zones (2) 
and (3) ; the capital, Mexico City, 
for example, is in the highest, be- 
ing situated at an altitude of 7,500 
ft. The dry season, over most of 
the country, lasts from Get. to 
May ; the wet from June to Sept. 
Both coastal slopes, especially the 
Pacific, receive heavy rainfall ; hut 
semi-desert conditions exist in the 
N. and N.W. parts of the plateau 
and in Lower California. 

The average annual rainfall for 
the whole republic is 60 ins. Trade 
winds, from N, E. to S.E., prevail 
oil the Atlantic coast, but may be 
replaced between Oct. and March 
by the tempestuous northers.” 
The prevalent winds on the Pacific 
coast are N.W. in winter, and S.W. 
to S.E. in summer. Hurricanes 
are most frequent from Aug. to Oct. 

The low coastal plains, behind 
the bare sand-bars, carry tropical 
forest, which merges into sub- 
tropical and temperate types as 
the plateau is ascended. The dry 
N. has a steppe vegetation if any ; 
farther S. the land is fertile. The 
porous limestone of Yucatan 
carries a scrubby natural vegeta- 
tion. Among larger wild animals 
the puma, jaguar, bear, and boar 
are found. Poisonous snakes are 
common, and there are many harm- 
ful insects ; the mosquito, breeding 
in the coastal lagoons and marshes, 
carries malaria and yellow fever. 



Mexico Map oi the southern republic of North America, showing the railway 
pnnnexions with the U.S.A. and the Atlantic and Pacific ports 
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The po]). at the Ihed eensiia 
\uiM :25,71)l,hl7, and in 1117;“) was 
estimated at :;!h,f>7i),(KH), o( whom 
c. 10 xnc. w'ere of Euro])ean (oluetly 
Spanish) descent ; e. 15 p.c. ])ure 
Indian, of over 50 tribes and 
dialects ; and 75 p.c. ineatizoa — of 
mixed European and Indian de- 
scent. Of the 160,000 foreigners, 
c. 12,700 W’ere British ; 12,500 

Americans ; 7,300 Germans ; 5,000 
French ; 5,000 Italians ; and 

25,000 Spaniards. The crude mor- 
tality rate in 1955 was 13 -3 x^cr 
1,000. The birth rate is high, but 
so is infant mortality. There are 
certain other well-marked “ colo- 
nies,” e.g. the Syrians (Maronite 
Christians) who form a strong 
trading class in Yucatan. 

The most important food crop is 
maize, from which is made a sta])le 
food, the flat cake called tortilla 
The country is irot, as a rule, self- 
sufiicmg in either maize or w’heat. 
The frijol and other beans are 
growm and eaten ; oranges, bananas, 
the vine, agaves from which the 
drinks of the common people, 
‘pidqne and mezeal, are distilled, 
sugar and coffee are cultivated for 
home consumption and export. 
Fibre plants are sx)ecially impor- 
tant ; among these the chief is the 
henequen or sisal hemp of Yucatan. 
Cotton is growm in central Mexico ; 
the giiayule of the north and other 
wild xdants yield rubber, which is 
also cultivated. Among vegetable 
gums, the chide of the S.E. low'- 
landa is the basis of chewing gum. 
Cattle ranching is imxDortant in 
the N. half of the country. 

Mineral Wealth 

The mineral wealth of Mexico 
is immense. Silver, gold, cojipcr, 
iron, lead, and zinc are the most 
important metals, and coal and 
salt are found. The richest mineral 
region, broadly speaking, is the 
slope of the Western Sierra Madre, 
The petroleum fields produce some 
twelve million metric tons a year ; 
the chief are in the Gulf coast 
lands, (a) in the south of Tamauli- 
pas State and northern Vera Cruz, 
behind the ports of Tampico, 
Puerto Lobos, and Tuxpan, and 
(6) in southern Vera Cruz behind 
the port of Puerto Mexico, Un- 
settled conditions in the country 
have from time to time interfered 
with mining operations and the 
working of the petroleum fields. 
Water power, at BoquiUa and 
elsewhere, has been applied to 
large scale generation of electricity 
for lighting, heating, and traction, 
and power in mines and factories. 

There are a few^ large metallurgi- 
cal wmrks, e.g. the iron and steel 



Mexico. One of the rural guards 
wearing the national hat 


foundries at Monterrey and in 
Hidalgo ; cotton factories in ajid 
about Orizaba, Puebla, and M(‘xi(^o 
City ; wool factories at Tlalm^- 
pantla. Jute, silk, leather goods, 
cigarettes, soax), and glyceilnc* iirt‘ 
other important manufactures. 

Most mining and mamifacituring 
works w'crc set on foot by Ibrtsgn 
organization and capital, but from 
1917 onwards Mexican govts, have 
sought to limit those interests. 
Forcigir eonijiauies w'cu'king Mexi- 
co’s x^etroleum were expropriatinl 
in 1938. 

The chief iVtlautic ])orts ar(' 
Tampico (for the nortlK'ni p(‘tro- 
leum fields) at the mouth of tlu^ 
Pamico, Vera Cruz wdth a good 
artifidal harbour, Puerto Mexico 
at the mouth of the Goatzacoa lcos 
on the N. side of tlie. isthmus ol‘ 
Tchuantex>ec, and Progreso in 
Yucatan, on an open roadstead, 
from which sisal hemp Is Hlupp(*d. 
The chief Pacific ])()rtH aiH'; Sarlina 
Cruz on the 8. side of the isthmus 
of Tehuantepec (connected wdth 
Puerto Mexico by a trans-isthmus 
railway), Acapulco, Manzatiillo, 
and Mazatlan. 

The rlys. have not been system- 
atically laid out, but, except in 
certain parts, the country is fairly 
well served. The main lines were 
nationalised in 1937. 

Main trunk motor roads extend 
from the U.S, border to Mexic'o 
City and to most of the primi'jail 
cities. That from Laredo, Texas, 
to Mexico City, 764 m., was oxicu(‘tl 
in 1936, The Mexican section of 
the Pan-American Highway {q.v.), 


1,715 in. long, eonsi-nicted 
1912 50. niofor roads 

follow U.tS. slnndanls of road 
Iniilding and aaa' <o\c(‘lleiit. Air 
sc'rviei'H to 8. and (Vnitral America 
wm'(‘ slaiical in 1930; tlua’c are 
also service's from Mi'xico (dty to 
P>n»wnsvill(', Tc-xas, and thence to 
N(‘W N'orlc and otlua- IhS. cities, 
besidt's a mdavork of internal air- 
ways. are faarly (H)mpletc 

la, ml kdegraph and iiosia,! systems. 

(loNSTiTiiTioN. Under the eon- 
stitntiou of 1917 and lati'r ameud- 
mcmis, M('xico is a h'dc'ral republic, 
('a, eh ol' its slates being free in 
r(‘Hp('ct ol' inb'rnal a.ffairs. In 
1951 wa'iH' 29 staitf's, two 

t<'i'riton(‘s (8. Lowa'r (h,lifornia and 
(^),uinta,na, Itoo), and ilu' federal 
(lisfriid, of Mc'xieo (My and a small 
a,i‘('a, round it. The eongn'ss of the 
f('(h'ra,iion eonsisls of a, (‘hamher 
of d(‘|)nti(‘H, (‘h'cii'd foi* a, tc'rm of 
thi'(‘e ycairs, wiih om^ member for 
('vc'iy 150,000 inhnbiiaaiis, and a 
s(mate wilh two meinb('rs for each 
sial,(‘, and two for ilu^ federal 
(listrieti, (‘h'eO'd for a Inrni of six 
yi'Uirs. hb'iubi'i’H of both lion.ses 
u,r(^ iiudigibli^ for r(''-(deet,ion until 
th(^ pi'riod of another term has 
ehipsc'd. 3’be piH'sich'nt is (dected 
by (lirt'ct vote for a six yc'ars’ term. 
Woimm n‘C('iv(‘(l tlu' vote in 1953. 

9'h(' governors ol' ilu^ states are 
(‘lc‘c‘t('(l, liboH(^ of the ierritorii's and 
the lu'jul of tlu' l'('(l('ra,l district arc 
appoint (‘(I by I, be prt'siih'ut. In 
t'aeh sta,te tlu^ hgishituro and 
judiehd auiboritii's are ('lected by 
[lopiilar voi,(\ Honnin Uaiholieism 
is tli(^ rc'ligion of the grt^at majority 
of th(' p('opl<n Military sc'rviec in 
t,he army or na,l,ional guard is 
eoinpnlsory. Elenn'iitary educa- 
tion is I'ree, sc'cnlar, a,nd, in theory, 
(‘.ompiilsory ; Init, 165 reginunital 
schools W('re s('i np to eomhat 
illit,era,ey in t,h(' a,riTiy, and in 1950 
vvm’i', more', than 20,000 
eentn'H for tlu', instruetioii of 
illiim'Uite civilian adults. 1’here 
wt're also I4 universitic's, of which 
the natiomd nnJvi'rsity of Mexico 
(diy, foundial 1 553, was the chief; 
wonum are, admiiU'd. 

Anouont IliHToiiY. The earliest 
inhabitants of what is now' Mexico 
W'cro lumtiug umnnuoths in the 
Valley of M(ixico wdth st.onc-tipped 
aX)ears by about 9090 b.c., and 
men were living in (iavos in N.E. 
Mexico, gathering food and culti- 
vating a lilfle maize, by about 
2500 me. From at least 1500 n.c, 
X)eoplo were Rctilod in villages in 
the Valley ; tbey lived in wattle 
and daub houS(^H, tmltivaicd maize, 
waive (aitton and bast textiles, 
and made*, good, nnpainted ])ottery. 
Nunu'rous nnde bmndo pottery 
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ligul’iiics may iiulicalo a fcTlilily 
ciilti. Figurines {ind poliery v(‘s- 
scla in nnimal Idnn made a lew 
routiu’ies later (from Flatileo, 
near Mexico (My) show a develo- 
ped arlisiic sense, ami by 500 h.o. 
mounds or pyramids wcu'c being 
built as platforms Cor shrines and 
ccreiuonii'S. 

Centres of Early Civilization 

Later generaiions and olher 
peojiles developcvl greaf eeremonial 
centres in various pa,rls, cspeiaally 
Tcotihuaean in the Va.lley and 
Monte Alban, tlie ^Zaiiotice (‘.enirc 
in Oaxaea,, whieh reached their 
climax in the first six eentnries 
A.D. ; while Yueaxtan and the 
countries beyond the border were 
the seat of tlie great Maya 
civilization. Teot ihuaeiin was pro- 
bably the greatest of thcKse cent res. 
It consists of a grea,t pavcvl way 
2 kilometres long, flanked by two 
enormous jiyramids and many 
smaller ones, platforms, courts, 
and temples, with domestic build- 
ings on tlie outskirts. The temples 
were adorned with elaborate car- 
vings and frescoes represent^ing 
gods and mythological scenes. 
Fine plain and painted ])ottery 
was made, and some vesseds were 
coated with stucco delicately 
painted with religious subject-s. 
Among the many gods worshipped 
were the rain gocl and tihe feathered 
serpent, later called Tlaloe and 
Quetzalcoatt. The great centres 
of civilization lived at peace and 
traded with one anot.hcr, so that 
Teotihiiacan pottery is found in 
Maya centres and so on. 

Possibly in the 7th century, 
possibly as late a,s the Ultli, a 
new, warlike peo})le, the Toltccs, 
arrived in central Mexico and 
established their ea-pital at Tula 
in Hidalgo. They overthrew 
Teotihuaiiiin, and transformed the 
life, religion, and art of the Maya 
in Yucatan. They adopl.cd the 
cult of Quetzalcoatl, and the 
symbols of the eagle and “ tiger ” 
orders of warrior knights, later 
so important among the Aztecs, 
arc prominent/ on their buildings. 
Further invaders arrived in the 
Valley in the 12th century. These 
belonged to tierce, nomadic, Nahua- 
speaking tribes, the Chichimccs, 
who soon adopted much of the 
culture of their predecessors. 
They fought among themselves, 
until in the ITith century the 
Tenoehcas (Aztecs) subjugated the 
remainder. With their capital at 
Tenoehlithin, the sit.e of Mexico 
City, they achieved an uneasy 
supremacy over a wide area, 
exacting tribute and sacrificial 


victims from the subject tribes, 
until conquered in their turn by 
tlu’! Spaniards. 

MouitiRN' History, During the 
1 5th century the Aztei'.s established 
their rule over a great part of 
Mexico, and allied themselves with 
the kingdom of Tezcuco (near 
Mexico City), the culture of which 
was higher than their own. In 
Ihe reign of Montezuma 11 {q.v.) 
Mexico was invaded by the 
Spaniards under Cortes {q.v.), 
(Hinquered during 1510-21, and 
named Now Spain. The country 
was administered from Madrid, 
and settlement was carefully con- 
trolled. The religious orders car- 
ried Spanish authority N. by 
means of missions, and by the end 
of the 18th century it extended far 
along the Pacific coast. The central 
provinces were the most peaceful 
part of Spanish N. America. 

Napoleon’s conquest of Spain in 
1 808 led in Mexico, as in Spanish S. 
America, to revolt, and in 1810 
there was a rising, in particular 
against corrupt European officials, 
11/ was suppressed, hut discontent 
remained ; and in 1821, Iturbide, 
a former officer in the Spanish 
army, and oaiensibly the leader of 
the conservative elements, joined 
with tlie rebel leader Guerrero in 
the plan of Iguala which pro- 
claimed Mexico an independent 
monarchy. Iturbide reigned as em- 
peror 1822--23, but was then ousted 
in favour of a republic. Next year 
a federal constitution was brought 
into force. Spain abandoned her 
claim to Mexico in 1829. 

Reduction in Area 

The country at that time was 
twice as largo as it is now ; it in- 
cluded the wiiolc of California, part 
of (Jolorado, and the area forming 
the U.S. states of Texas, Arizona, 
and Now Mexico. In 1836 Texas 
declared its independence, and in 
1845 was admitted as a state of 
the U.S.A. Frontier disputes led 
to war between the U.S.A, and 
Mexico, 1846-48. The Mexicans 
were beaten and ceded New 
Mexico and California for a money 
payment. 

In 1855 the Mexican dictator 
Santa Anna fell, and a period of 
civil war followed, until the gov- 
ernment’s repudiation of foreign 
debts in 1860 brought foreign in- 
tervention, and Spanish, British, 
and French troops landed in 1861. 

Napoleon III had a vision of a 
Franco-American empire, and after 
the withdrawal of the British 
and Spanish armies the French 
took Mexico City in 1863, and in- 
stalled a provisional government 


which proclaimed Maximilian, 
brother of the. Austrian emperor, 
as emperor. On his arrival in 1S64 
he made a real effort to introduce 
settled government, but the acti- 
vities of Juarez {q.r.) in the N. and 
Oeneral Diaz {q.v.) in the S. made 
his position impossible. The 
French troops supporting Maxi- 
milian were withdrawn in 1866, 
and in 1867 he was taken and shot. 
In 1876 Diaz seized power and 
ruled as autocratic president until 
1910, when he was overthrown. 
His attempts to regain power 
failing, he resigned in 191 1. tinder 
his rule the finances were rehabi- 
litated, guerrilla warfare was put 
down, and economic conditions 
improved. 

The period which followed the 
downfall of Diaz was again one of 
internal warfare, with one leader 
and then another gaining a tem- 
porary supremacy, until 1920 
when, in spite of local revolts, a 
period of reconstruction began, 
based on the nexv constitution pro- 
mulgated in 1917. This guaranteed 
the rights of labour common in 
progressive countries ; it also de- 
clared ownership of the land to be 
vested in the people, as a result of 
which millions of acres formerly 
in large estates were confiscated 
and let for rent among the land- 
hungry peasants. 

Mexico broke off relations with 
the Axis powers in Dec., 1941, and 
declared war on them six months 
later. Mexican aircraft took part 
in anti-submarine work in both the 
Pacific and the Atlantic ; and a 
Mexican expeditionary air force 
served with U.S. forces in the 
Philippines in 1945. 

Bibliodraphij. History of the Con- 
quest of Mexico, W. H. Prescott, 
World’s Classics, 2vols.; Mexico and 
its Heritage, E. Gruening, 1928; 
Mexico, S. Chase, 1931; Mexico’s 
Cultural History, P. Kelemen, 1937; 
History of Mexico, H. B. Pakes, 
1939; Mexican Mosaic, R. Gallop, 
1939; Mexico, J. B. Trend, 1941; 
Timeless Mexico, H. Strode, 1944. 

Mexico. Inland state of the 
repubhe of Mexico. Bounded N. by 
the state of Hidalgo and S. by 
Guerrero and Morelos, it covers an 
area of 9,230 sq. m., and encloses 
the greater part of the federal 
district and city of Mexico, which 
do not form part of the state. The 
S.E. and central portions are 
mountainous, the highe.st summit 
being the Popocatepetl volcano, 
but tbe N. part is relatively flat. 
There are a few rivers, the princi- 
pal being the Lerma, and of the 
lakes the largest is Texcoco in the 
E- An important industry is stock- 
raising, and gold and silver mining 
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is carried on. Cereals, sugar, colTeo, 
and tobacco are cultivated, and 
manufactures include cotton and 
woollen goods, glass, flour, and 
pottery. The national railroads of 
Mexico serve the state. Toluca is 
the capital. Pop. (1950) 1,392,623. 

Mexico on Mnxico City. City 
of N. America and capital since 
1824 of the republic of Mexico. It 
lies within the federal district on 
the plateau of Anahuac, 7,350 ft. 
alt., and is well served by rly. and 
by air services both inside Mexico 
and with neighbouring countries. 
It occupies the middle of an ele- 
vated valley girt by high mts., and 
the most prominent features of the 
landscape are the 17,000- ft. vol- 
canoes Popocatepetl and Ixtacei- 
huatl with their snow'-covered caps. 

For those suffering from weak- 
ness of lungs or heart, the high al- 
titude may prove harmful, but for 
those in robust health the climate 
is healthy. The rainfall is 23 ins. ; 
the mean temp, ranges from 54° F. 
in J an. to 65° F. in May. The great 
season for tourists is during the 
months Nov. to March. 

The city is the most ancient and 
one of the largest in N. America 
with pop. (1950) of 2,234,793. It 
covers an area of nearly 20 sq. m. 
Laid out for the most part w'ith 
rectangular avenues and streets, it 
boasts in the Pasco de la Reforma 
one of the widest boulevards in the 
world’s cities, wdth a length of over 
3 m. terminating at the foot of the 
hill of the Grasshopper, on which 
stands the castle of Ghapultepec, 
residence of the president, towering 
high above a superb park, famous 
for its gigantic trees, gardens, and 
lake. From the Plaza de la 
Constitiuion (also known as the 
Zocalo, the Plaza de Armas, and 
the Plaza Mayor), a square cover- 
ing nearly 15 acre.s, proceed the 
main streets, lined with handsome 
department stores and shops, sky- 
scrapers, and great hotels. The E. 
side of the Zocalo is occupied by 
the national palace, built in IGOi, 
which houses various govt, depts. 
Over the central door hangs the 
Liberty bell, rung every Sept. 15 
by the president in commemora- 
tion of the liberation of Mexico 
from Spanish rule. On the N. side 
of the Zocalo lies the cathedral, 
the largest on the American coiiti- 
n.mt, begun in 1572 and completed 
ii 1667 ; it stands on the site of 
an Aztec temple. The national 
museum near by contains a collec- 
tion of x4ztec and Maya relics. 
Among modern buildings of note 
are the general post office, the 
ministry of communications, and 
the palace of fine arts theatre. The 


stadium for sports and the bull 
ring arc large and w'cll (upiippod. 

in wha.t is now tlu‘ legislative 
}ialac'C the lirst printing jiress on 
the American continent w'as (‘stab- 
Uslied in 1536 and still stands. 
The lirst American newspaper, the 
Mcrcurio Volante, was publislual 
from this press in 1693. W. of 
the Zocalo lies the Alameda,, an- 
other open spac(^ of over 40 aer(\s, 
consisting of a well wu) 0 (le<l park, 
surrounded by hotels, offices, and 
shops. The residential sections of 
the city, laid out in American style!, 
extend out into the country ; tlu!y 
arc reached by good motor roads 
and a service of el(!ctrie tramways. 

The old quarters retain nuiny of 
the characteristics of an ancient 
kSpanish city, but the 20th c(!ntury 
tendency has been tow^ai'ds the 
destruction of older buildings. 

The present city was founded by 
Cortes in 1522 on the site of the 
Aztec capital of Tenochtitlan, 
w'hich then stood on a number of 
islands in I^ako Texcoco. ddie sub- 
soil is, therefore, marshy. This 
has been overcome by la,ying down 
vast interlacing steel raftis, on 
wdiich the modern edifices arc 
anchored. They are thus littlt! 
affected by the earth(jua,k(‘H, 
which, however, though frecpicnf, 
are rarely severe. 

Mexico, Federal District ok. 
Territory acquired by the f(‘(l(!ra,l 
govt, of Mexico for its specific use 
from the state of Mexico, w4ii(!h 
encloses it on three sides ; on tlu! 
S. it is bordered by the state of 
Morelos. It covers an ar(!a of 
573 sq. in. The city of Mc.xico 
and tw'clvo villages lie w'ithm its 
limits. Pop. (1950) 3,795,567. 

Mexico, GirLEOK. Great inland 
gulf or sea, forming a wc.stvva,rd (!X- 
tcnsioii of the Atlantic ocean. Al- 
most entirely ontclosed by hind, it 
has the G.8.A. on the N., Mexico 
on the W. and d,, the peninsulas of 
Florida and Yucatan (ionstric.ting 
the two entrances. It has a greati'.st 
length from F. to W. of 1,150 m., 
a greatest breadth N. to E. of (580 
m., and an area of more than 
700,000 sq. m. The two channels, 
the ytrait of Florida on the N. ami 
Yucatan Channel on the 85., formcid 
by the island of Cuba, are shallow, 
but the gulf has a depth of more 
than 2,000 fathoms at a point be- 
tween the mouth of the MissisHijipi 
and the Yucatan peninsula, and 
reaches a maximum depth of 2,119 
fathoms in about 25° T N. and 89° 
37' W., while the greater part of its 
expanse has a depth in excess of 
1,650 fathoms. 

Several large rivers empty their 
waters into the gulf, the most im- 


portjinli Ix'iiig the Mississippi, Rig 

G rai i( Ic (1(4 Norte, Colorado, Sabine 

Erazos, aiid Mobile. Apart from 
th(‘ Hay of Gampeehe tluTC are no 
pr()noun(‘(!d imliMitatioiis, and the 
best harbours are Gahavston, New 
Oi l('ainiS, Moliile, P(.!iisacc)la, and 
Tampa, \'era Cruz, I\.(!y West, and 
llava.na. The (bill Streaiin passes 
into the gulf tbrougli the Yucatan 
elianmil a, ml ma,k(\s its exit by the 
Strait ol Eloridai, its jirc^ssnre triy. 
iiig Gu! guir a, t(!mperaturc of some 
8 in i!xec!HH ot tliat ol the open 
oc(ain in the same degree of 
latilaule. Nee Gulf Stream. 

Meyer, ICuodioruik; Brother- 
ton (18.1-7-1929). English Non- 
conformist preacher. Born in 
London, April 8, 1847, he was 
ediKiaied at Brighton and London 
univ(!rKity. Baptist minister of 
Vic.toria Itoad churiih, Leicester, 
in 1S74-, he was so successful that 
M(!lbourne IIa.lI was specially 
built for him in 1S7S. Having been 
Iroin 1 8SS minister of either 
K.eg(!nt\s Pa,rk c!haf)el or of Christ 
Chun-.h, \V(!Ml.ininHt(a’ Ih'idge Road, 
(tw'o pmaods at (!a,ch), lie retired 
in 1921. Il(! was twiei' president 
of tlu! na.ti()na.l re(l(!ration of Free 
Chureh(\4 (1994, 1920), a.nd once 
of the Ikiptisl. Union (1906). 
ljead(‘r of t.(.!mp(!ram!e ami [mrity 
canqiaiguH, he was larg(4y iustru- 
im'iita.! in 1914 in })reveiiting a 
boxing imitch bi^.wmen Jack John- 
son, e()lour(!d lu!avy weight, and 
Billy VV(!|1 m, Britisli champion. 
H(! pul)IiHli(!(l Biblical commen- 
taries and The P*oIls of Is, an 
autobiographical work. Ho died 
Mandi 28, 1929. 


Meyer, Lukas (1846-1902). 
B()(!r Holclit!!'. A native of the 
Ora,ng(! Free! 8tn,l.e, 
scittled in tli(! , 


h(' afterwards 





Transvaal and 
in 1884 heliH!(l 
to found tlu' 
r(!puhlie of 
Zuluhiud, of 
which ho he- 
c am c p r (! ai- 
de iit. Wh(!n 
this stalK’i wa,s 
uuit(!(l with the 
Transvaal, ho 
wa,s choH(!n a, member, and later 
pnvsideiit, (if tlu^ V()lksra,ad. He 
luild a comrmmd in the S. African 
War of 1899 “1902, taking part in 
the Hi(!gi! of Ladysmith. Moyer 
died in Brussels, Aug. B, 1902. 

Meyer, Marie Paul Hyaointh 
( 1 840- 1917). lN'(!nch scholar. Born 
in Paris, Jan. 17, 1840, he became 


Lukas Meyer, 
Boer soldier 


in 1876 [irole.ssor of languages and 
litoraturi! of southern Europe in 
the CoIUgc de Franco, ami in 1882 
director of the Paris lilcole des 
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1 . Pkiza tie la Constitvici6n showing the cathedral, 
founded in 1573, and the adjoining Sagrano Metropoli- 
tano: on left, the Calle Monte de Piedad. 2 . Natpnal 
Palace, the seat ot government. 3. The National 
Theatre. 4. La Patria inonument on the terrace in 
trout of Chapultepec Castle. The seated leuiale figure 


represents the Republic sorrowing tor her slain sons ; 
tour figures round the shaft typlty inhabitants of the 
Mexican valley in past ages. 5. Column and statue of 
Independence, erected in iKqo. 6 Chapultepec Castle, 
home (4 the President. 7. Sacrificial altar of King Tizoc, 
one of Mexico’s rarest treasures, in the National Museum 
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Chartes. At first ]Meyer\s studies 1 
were limited to ancient ProvenQa! i 
literature, but soon extended to 1 
all the Romance languages. With < 
Gaston Paris (q.v.) he founded i 
the journal Romania, devoted to 
the interests of Romance x^hilo- 
logy. He died Sept. 8, 1917, 
Meyer, Victor (1848-97). A 
German chemist, born in Berlin, 
Sept. 8, 1848. Educated at Berlin 
and Heidelberg, he became pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Zurich poly- 
technic, 1872, and succeeded 
Bunsen in the chair of chemistry 
at Heidelberg, 1889. He intro- 
duced new methods of determining 
the vapour densities of substances 
vaporising at high temperatures, 
and discovered the chemical bodies 
called aldoximes and ketoximes. 
While investigating the impurities 
in benzol he discovered thiophen 
and afterwards produced deriva- 
tives. He died Aug. 8, 1897. 

Meyerbeer, Jakob. Name 
used by Jakob Liebmann Beer 
(1791-1864), a German comx30ser. 

Born in Berlin, 

1 |?l^^no in puldic 

V 0 g 1 e r at 

Jakob Meyerbeer, f ^ j + 

German composer ^ m s t a a r . 

His powers 

improved until he became one of 
the most brilliant pianists of the 
day, but his mind had already 
turned to composition. He began 
vdth an oratorio, and in 1813 pro- 
duced his first success, the opera 
Alimelek. To develop his talent 
he spent some years in Italy, and 
settled in Paris in 1831. His princi- 
pal operas, Robert the Devil, The 
Huguenots, and The Prophet, all 
effective dramatically, are no 
longer highly valued musically. 
He died May 2, 1864. Pron. myer- 
bare. 

Meyerhof, Otto Pbitz (1884- 
1951). A German biologist. Born 
March 12, 1884, at Hanover, he 
was educated at Heidelberg and 
Berlin, lectured at Kiel, 1913-24, 
and spent 1924-29 at the Kaiser 
WiUielm institute of biology. He 
returned to Heidelberg as pro- 
fessor and director of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm institute of physiology, 
but in 1938, as a non-Aryan,” 
had to leave Nazi Germany. After 
working in Paris he became in 1940 
research professor of bio- chemistry 
at the university of Pennsylvania. 
His discoveries concerned the 
thermic, respiratory, and energy 


Iransformaf ions in atilivi' niusc-lcs, 
and the laws of aU-oholii* Icr menta- 
tion, ciilmiuating in wliat wa,s 
called the Pasteur-Mcyia'liol r(^ 
action. In 1922 he shared tlu' 
Nobel prize for medicine ; and in 
1937 beeanie a foreign member ol 
the Royal Boeiety. Ho died at 
Philadelphia, on (3ct. 0, 1951. 11 is 
publications included a work on 
chemical activity in the muscle 
1930. 

Meynell. An English hunt. Its 
district is in Derbyshire and 
Staffordshire. Sudbury is about 
the centre, while Burton-on-Treut, 
Tutbury, and Uttoxeter are in the 
area. The hounds belong to ilu'. 
members. The hunt began as a 
private pack, owned by Hugo (h 
Meynell Ingrain, and naimal from 
his residence the Hoar Clross. lie 
hunted the country during 1816- 
67, and in 1872 the pack ceased to 
be private property. New kennels 
were built at Sudbury, and the 
pack took its xireseni name. 
Comult History of the Meynell 
Hounds and Coiinli*y, J. Ij. 
Randall, 1901. iV<m. inennel. 

Meynell, Alicb Christiana 
Gertrude (1847-1922). British 
poet and essayist. Born at Barru^s 
Sept. 22, 1847, she was the younger 
sister of Lady Butler, th(‘< batiki 
painter. She was educated partly 
in Italy and grew up among 
literary acquaintance. She married 
Wilfrid Meynell , 

Meredith called I ^ V. y ' 


;d- N(nve;is11e-oFi"Tvne, ol York- 
Khir<‘ parcmlagt'. He married Alice 






with 
su(‘h 
i s (. i (5 
prises 


Wilfriil Meynell, 
British author 


Sir Francis Meynell 
British publisher 


“ princely jour- J ' • , 

n a 1 i s m.” T 0 ' 

outward ohser- f 

vers her life j|| \-WlfelL 
seemed com- 

pleto witli three British poet 

interests: a 

strong R.C. faith (to which both 
she and her husband wore (!on- 
verts), a sensitive, critical study of 
literature, and her largo family. 
Poems, 1893, made a groat suecess: 
such pieces as the sonnet Re- 
nouncement, The Shophercloss, At 
Night, Christ in the Universe, have 
entered many anthologies. Vol- 
umes of essays gained her recogni- 
tion as a firm and indcxjencloni 
critic. All her work shows a mind 
receptive to the spiritual moaning 
of life, and she was greatly revered 
by Francis Thompson, Coventry 
Patmore, and other writers who 
were her friends. iShe died Nov. 27, 

1922. Last Poems aiipeared in 

1923, and a centenary collcotion of 
prose and verse in 1947. 

Meynell, Wilfrid (1852-1948). 
British writer, born Nov. 17, 1852, 


British author 

nahsm, 1880, 
he proclaiimed an ideal which he 
consisi.cnily followed. His study 
of Di.sraeli, 1903, was called an 
unconventional biognijihy. Verses 
and RoviU'ses, 1912, gives a pic- 
ture of Meynell hiinsell. In 1943 
he was cu'i‘a,ted (!.B.E He died 
Old. 20, 1948. 

Of Hie eight ehildriui ol Willrid 
and Alice Meynell, Viola (d. 1956), 

who eont.ri- , - 

buted Hie arti- i 
ele on Boetry 
to this luu^yelo- 
pedia, was a 
novelisl and 
literary critic. 

Her books in- 
clude Kissing 
the R,od, 1937 ; 

Alice Meynell, 

new ctl., ii)47 : Sir Fianois Meynell 
,, ” . British publisher 

V r a n c i s 

Thompson and Wilfrid Meynell, 
1952; C()Ilecl.(‘d iStories, 1957. 
Their youngest child, Francis 
Wilfrid’Meredith (h. 1891), pub- 
lisher, poet, cxiicrt, and writer on 
typography, was knighted in 1946 
for unpaid Her vices to Hie hoard ol 
trad(^. He foumhal the Nonesuch 
Press in 1923, 

Mezen. Haver and port ot the 
R.S.F.S.R. The river, rising in 
Komi A.S.iS.R.Jlows N.W. through 
Archangel region to entior the White 
Sea by an estuary. Length about 
500 ni. The diHlriet it drains sup- 
ports fishermen, breeders of cattle 
and reindeer, and a lumbering in- 
dustry. Mi^zen port stands at the 
head of thc^ estuary, 65 m. N.E. ot 
Archangel, and exports timber. 

M^zi^res. 'lown of Franc(% 
eaxiital of the dcqit. ofthe Ardennes. 
It Htands on both banks et^ihe 

’'Timnnfiif iiiiii v Meuse, 47 m. N.L. ol 

S' Reims, close to Char- 

jA teville. An old tor- 
i' W; tress, MdzitVes is also 

||''|'tt'JJ an imjKH-tant rly. 

eenti‘o, and makes 
M6ztes hardware. Itwaacap- 

tured by the Prus- 
sians in 1815 and 1.871. and in 
the First (hv-at War the Germans 
took it in Aug., 1914, and ostab- 
lishcfl a head(piar(ers here. An 


M6zi^res 

arms 
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Mezquit. 1. Branch with foliage and 
pods. 2. Flower spikes 


objective; ot tlio Fraaco-Amorufan 
oiteiiHivo in tlu' last days of the 
war, it was rca,che(l by the Frcncli 
Nov. S, 191S, ih(; Cennans before 
they left blowing ni) inines all over 
the town, and ai'terw'arda bom- 
barding it for 24 hours. Over 700 
houses out of 1,000 were destroyed. 
Pop. (1004) 11,073. 

Mezotur. Town of Hungary. 
Situated on the Kbnjs, 00 ni. by 
rly. S.E. of Budapest, in tiic 
region of SzoIikOc, it is a typical 
market town of tlu' AlfOld, with a 
municipal area of 1(50 s(p m. ; it 
trades in wheats wine, horses, and 
cattle, and manufactures pottery. 
Pop. (est.) 30.000, 

Mezq.uit on MnsQiUTiQ {Pro- 
sopis). Genus of trees of the 
family Jjeguminosae, Natives of 
Southern, Ckaitrab and Western 
America, tho.y have sweet twisted 
pods much used for cattle food. 
The leaves arc twice divided into 
numerous Icallets. The branches 
are oi’ten armed with spines, and 
the small green or yellow dowers 
arc clustered in heads or spikes. 
P. (jlandulom, in addition to its 
hard, durable t,imber, yields a 
gum like gum-arabic. 

Mezzolanti, GiusErm Gas- 
UARDo (1774-1849). Italian car- 
dinal and linguist. The son of a 
. carpenter, he 

was born at 
Bologna, 
Sept. 17,1774, 
ind in 1797 
was ordained 
f)rieHt and ap- 
pointed pro- 
fessor of Ara- 
bic at Bolog- 
na, but 
he re- 
f u 8 e d 

the oath to the Cisalpine re[)ublic. 
He bec*anie. professor of (Oriental 
languages, 1803, and librarian, 
1815, of Bologna university; 
keeper of the Vatican library, 1 833; 
and a cardinal in 1838. He died 



/. ^^3 






March 14, 1849. Mezzofanti easily 
.surpasses all other linguists on 
record. Acquainted with 114 lan- 
guages and dialects, he spoke at 
least half that number duently, 
composed verses in many, and hacl 
a sound knowledge of the chief 
literatures. Consult Life, C. W. 
Russell, 1858. 

Mezzo-Soprano. A woman’s 
voice of medium pitch. It pos- 
sesses something of the full and 
sympathetic quality of the con- 
tralto, but with extended iqnvard 
range. Its ordinary compass is 
about : 



Bjlat 

while exceptional voices will cover 
about : 





A Hat 


iSce Contralto ; Soprano. 

Mezzotint. A process of en- 
graving. A copper or steel plate 
is taken and the “ ground ” made 
thereon by means of a “ cradle ” 
or rocking tool, which raises a burr 
all over. This, if inked and printed, 
would give a uniform black. To 
obtain the picture, the highlights 
are scraped away by a scraper, 
and then burnished with a bur- 
nisher ; the middle lights being 
treated in the same way, though 
leas drastically, and the darkest 
shadows left intact. In mezzo- 
tint, therefore, the process is from 
dark to light, this being the oppo- 
site to other kinds of engraving. 

The invention of mezzotint is 
ascribed to Ludwig von Siogen, an 
officer in the forces of William VI, 
landgrave of Hesse ; he was tke 
author of an extant mezzotint 
portrait of Amelia Elizabeth of 
Hesse, 1642. He communicated 
his discovery to Prince Rupert, 
whom ho met at Brussels, and the 
latter introduced the process into 
England in 1660, and practised it 
himself with some success. Eve- 
lyn’s Sculptura (1662) credited 
Rupert with the actual invention, 
and for nearly two centuries the 
error remained un corrected in 
Groat Britain. During the 17th 
century, Blooteling and other 
Dutch engravers in London de- 
veloped the process, the elder John 
Smith and Richard Earlom con- 
tinued to popularise it, and in 
Great Britain it reaehed the zeiiith 
of perfection towards the end of 


the 18th century. On the Contin- 
ent it never really took root. 

In England, the decline of 
painting during the reign of Anno 
and George I acted as a discourage- 
ment to mezzotint, but the latter 
became again an art of first-class 
importance with the rise to fame 
of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Rom- 
ney, and other English masters, 
whose manner lent itself specially 
to reproduction in this medium. 
James McArdell, J. R. Smith, 
Valentine Green, S. W. P^eynolds, 
John Jones, and Charles Turner 
were among the first mezz(4inters 
of this time. The later introduc- 
tion of steel-faced plates hastened 
the abandonment of pure mezzo- 
tint for a mixed style of mezzo- 
tint and line and stipple engraving. 
Samuel Cousins was one of the 
best exponents of the mixed 
method. See Engraving. 

Mho. Unit of electrical con- 
ductance. It is equivalent to the 
reciprocal ohm, hence the spelling. 
Thus the conductance of a con- 
ductor in mhos will be given by 
the ratio of the current ti owing in 
amperes divided by the potential 
difference between the ends of the 
conductor expressed in volts. 

Mhow Cantonment. Military 
station of Madhya Union, India, 
13 m. S.W. of Indore town over- 
looking the r. Giimber near the 
Vindhya Hills. Pop. (1951) 44,655. 

MiaU, Edward (1809-81). 
British politician. Born at Ports- 
mouth, May 8, 1809, he became an 
Independent minister. In 1840 he 
gave up his charge to begin a cam- 
paign against the establishment of 
the Church. Next year he founded 
a weekly newspaper, The Non- 
conformist, which he edited until 
his death, at Sevenoaks, April 29, 
1881. He represented Rochdale 
in parliament 1852-67, and Brad- 
ford, 1868-74. See Disestablish- 
ment ; consult Life, A. Mi all, 1884. 

Miami or Great Miami. River 
of Ohio, U.S.A. Rising by several 
headstreams in the W. of the state, 
it flows about 140 m., generally 
S.S.W. The Little Miami, which 
follows a parallel course, enters 
the Ohio 5 m. above Cincinnati. 

Miami. City of Dade co., 
Florida, U.S.A., on N. bank of the 
Miami river. In the centre of fruit- 
farming country, it is the S. ter- 
minus of the Florida E. coast rly. 
A govt, sub-tropical laboratory is 
here, and there are sponge fisheries. 
Miami and its dependent resorts 
cover 90 sq. m. ; approximately 
2,000,000 visitors are received dur- 
ing the winter season. Its pros- 
perity varies enormously according 
to national business conditions: 
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building permits sank to a value ol 
$2,500,()(»0 in 19:12, but rose to 
§25,000,900 four years later. The 
iiuiversity of Miami emjibasisos 
the study of pan-American re- 
lations. ‘'pop- 249,270. 

Miami Beach. Oity of Florida, 
U.S.A., in Dade co. Miami Dcach 
is situated on an island in Biscayne 
Bay :l m. E. of Miami, and is 
connected with Miami (i;..s.) by 
three causeways. Built on man- 
grove swampland and sand, it is, 
like its neighbours, noted for 
garish hotels, lavish private resi- 
dences, and recreational facdities. 

Miami Beach was incorporated 
as a town in 1915 and became a 
city in 1917. Land values boomed 
here in 1924-25, when people paid 
as much as 25,000 dollars for sites 
that were in fact swamp. Prices 
collapsed after the hurricane of 
1920. Pop. (1950) 40,282. 

Miaskovsky, Nicolai Yokov- 
LEViCH (1S81-195U). Russian com- 
poser. Son of a military engineer, 
he was born at Novogcorgievsk, 
near Warsarv, April 20, 1881, and 
adopted a military career. In 1907 
he resigned his commission to de- 
vote himself to music. At St. 
Petersburg conservatoire hestudied 
under Rimsky-Korsakov and Lia- 
dov. His works include 27 sym- 
phonies, two symphonic poems, 
Silence and Alastor, an oratorio, 
Kirov is with Us, nine string quar- 
tets, and songs ; they show the 
indncnce of Moussorgsky and 
Borodin. One of the well-known 
composers censured by Zhdanov 
early in 1948 for “ formalism,” ho 
was in 1949 awarded a Stalin prize 
for a new ’cello sonata. He died 
Aug. 9, 1950. 

Mica. A group of minerals 
characterised by hexagonal sym- 
metry and a perfect basal cleavage. 
The micas can be split into thin 
flakes which are flexible and elastic. 
Chemically they consist of hydrous 
silicate of aluminium and potas- 
sium, with varying proportions of 
iron, magnesium, sodium, and 
lithium ; some varieties contain 
chromium and titanium. Tlie prin- 
cipal micas are muscovite (potash- 
bearing), biotite (potash-iron;), 
phlogopite (magnesia-rich), lepido- 
lite (lithia-mica) and lepidomelane 
(iron-rich). Colour varies from 
white muscovite to black lexoido- 
melane ; biotite is brown and lepi- 
dolite is frequently purplish. Mus- 
covite and biotite are widespread 
in acid igneous and rnetamorplnc 
rocks. Most of the micas are 
mined in India and the U.B.A. 
Muscovite and phlogopite are ex- 
tensively used on account of their 
low electrical conductivitv. They 







Mr. 'WilUins Micawber, the grandi- 
loquent optimist described in David 

Copperfield. From a drawing by 
Fred Barnard 

have low thermal conduetivity and 
are used in furnace windows a,nd as 
chimneys for oil or gas lanqis. 
Powdered mica is used as a dusting 
medium in the building and rubbm' 
industries ; in fwints and wall- 
papers ; as a lubricant and a lilter. 
Powdered biotite is em[)lo yed as a 
tiller coating or medium iu tlu^ 
rooting, rubber, and otluu* tradivs. 

Micah. One of the minor 
prophets. A native of Moresheth 
near Oath, and a younger (ain- 
temporary of Isaiah, he jiropluj- 
sied in the reigns of Jotham, Aliaz, 
and Hozekiah. Of his iirophemh^s 
the earlier chapters denoinuK^ 
oppression and drunkenneBs, and 
predict the ruin of the nations. 
Then follow Mc.ssiaiiic prediiitions 
of re.storation and future glory. 
The closing chapters deal 
sivcly with the oontrovcq’sy be- 
tween Cod and His iieople. 

Mica Schist. In geology, name 
given to a metamorpliH! roc.k hav- 
ing a schistose or foliated structure, 
and coniiiosed chiefly of mica and 
quartz, arranged in altin-uate ir- 
regular bands. The rock cleaves 
easily along the mica bands, the 
latter usually being the colourless 
muscovite, or biotite varieties of 
mica. Garnet, tourmaline, ctc!., 
frequently occur in the rock, which 
is widely scattered, being Found 
in the Scottish Highlands, N. 
America, as well as in many other 
parts of Europe. 

Micawber, Wilkins. Character 
in Dickens’s novel David Copjier- 
tield, often cited as the areh-tyiie 
of incorrigible optimist, always 
grandiloquently confident, even in 
his moments of shabbiest poverty, 


tLati “something will turn up.” 
1^7 )r the siifn'rfii'.ial nuinm'risms of 
tlie character, his airy assumption 
of gentility, his rotund phrases and 
])r()Iilic leti(U‘- writing, and his per- 
sistent geniality, the novelist took 
as 1110(1(4 bis fa,tlier John l)i(4iens, 
Sir Ibu'liert Tia'c appeared as 
Mi(!awb(M- (doubling the part with 
that of Pi\gg()tty) in Louis N. 
l’ark(n’’H stago^ version of David 
Copperfu'ld, 1914. and W.C. Fields 
gave a, memorable int-i'r])retation 
of the charaetm' m the Hollywood 
(Urn version, 19:15. 

Michael (Ibd)., Who is like 
Hod V). ()n(‘. of the nng(‘ls in tlie 
books of I)ani(4 and Reviflation. 
In Dan. 12, v. I, he is described as 
the grivit [iriiHH^ wbieli standeth for 
the people (r/. chap. 10, 'cc. 13, 21). 
Ho is thus tlu^ chamjiion of the 
Israifliti's against the prince-angels 
of the Pm-siaais and th(^ Hrecks. In 
Rev. 12, V. 7, whi(4i speaks of there 
being war in lusiven, he is the 
victorious kaidcr of tili(» good angels 
(the Ar(‘.hang(4) against the Dragon 
(tL(i old Htn‘j) 0 iit, h(^ tiuit is called 
the Diw'il and Satan) and his 
aiig(4s. Nee Arclumgcfl; Miidiaehnas. 

Michael. Nann^ of nine East 
Roman ( Ryzaaibie) (nuporors, of 
whom Hie more notable included : 
Miclnicl 1 (d. 845) w4io hecarno 
(unpciror in SI L was defeated 
by I AM) tlie Armenian and forced 
to yitdd the tihrone to the usurper 
in SR}, retiring to a monastery. 
Mielniel II (d. 829) called the 
Stammerer, a^siumded the throne 
in <820. During his nngn the 
Sara,e(ms captuiMMl (Indi'. and Sicily. 
Micluud IV (d. ,1041), called the 
Raphlugonijin, was raised to the 
throne by his mistn^ss, the em- 
press Zoi^, daughter of Honstaiitiiie 
VI 11, who is reputed to have 
poisoiuMl htu’ hushaad in order to 
nnirry him. Mieliael VIU, Falaeo- 
logus ( 12:}‘1"82), was proclaimed 
joint (unperor of Nic.aea with John 
Lascaris in 1200. After ho cap- 
tured (loiistaiitinojilc in 1201, ho 
cuusimI Lasinu'is to he blinded and 
dethi'oned, for whi(di crime he was 
excommunicated by xA,rsenius. Ho 
attmniatcd to bring about a union 
of tbecast('ru and western churches. 

Michael IX (d. 1320), son of An- 
drouiiius 1 1, shared the throne with 
his Father, hut died before him. 

Michael ( lOOIRlfldr)), ^ First 
Romanov tsar of Russia, f^on of 
Foodoro Nekitich Rniminov, he 
was born <lune 21, 1590, and was 
eboseu emperor of Russia by a 
uationa.1 assiunhly in 1013. He 
h'ft the govm'uuKmt mainly in the 
hands of his ministers. The first 
i‘ul(u’ of lih(‘ RiOiiuinov dyuasty, he 
died at Mos(‘ow, July 2:1, 1040. 
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Michael {h. 11)21). Kinp; of Rn- 
mania. 'Die won of Kin^ Carol II 
and Princess Helena of C recce, he 

was born at 
Peleseh, Oct. 
2ry, I021.Whcn 
his r a nd- 
father, Kill,!? 
P^ordinaiul, 
died on July 
20, 1927, he 

was declared 
king, as his 
father, Prince 
Carol, was in 
voluntary exile. In 19,‘iO Carol re- 
turned to Mu mania and supplanted 
his son. A coup organized by the 
fascist Iron Guard brought about 
on iSept. (), 1940, MiehaePs second 
accession to flie throne, the real 
ruler being Gen. Antoiu'.scu {q.v.)^ 
who in turn was aubject to German 
control. 

On Aug. 29, 1944, Michael an- 
nounced the termination of Anto- 
ncscu’s dictatorship and his accept- 
ance of Russian armistice terms. 
War w'as declared on Germany. 
Next year, Marshal Tolbukhin in- 
vested Michael with the Hoviet 
Order of Victory. After the war 
the king attempted to broaden his 
government, but the Communists 
made his position difficult. After 
visiting London to attend the 
wedding of Elizabeth (11) in 1947, 
ho returned to Bukarest and on 
Dec. 90 abdicated, his engagement 
to Anne of Bourbon-Parma being 
unaeeeptablc to the government 
Michael with his mother left the 
country, the royal fjimily being 
deprived of Rumanian nationality 
and property. Micdiael married 
Anne at Athens, 1948 ; they settled 
in Eimland, 1952. 

Michael (b. 1942). A British 
prince. Third and youngest child 
of George, duke of Kent, and 
Princess Marina, ho was born July 
4, 1042, and christened Michael 
George Charles Franklin, the last 
name given in honour of President 
Roosevelt, one of his godfathers. 

Michael (1558-1601). Voivode 
(governor) of Walkchia, called the 
bravo. Member of the noble family 
of the Bassaraba, Michael was 
banished by the voivode Alexander, 
but deposed him in 1599. Ho drove 
the Turks from Wallachia and 
having come to an understanding 
with the emperor Rndolf and 
with the Turks, succeeded in 
uniting, under his rule, nearly 
the whole Human people, 1599- 
1600 assuming in 1600 tlie title of 
voivode of VVallachia and Mol- 
davia, and governor of Transyl- 
vania. Threatened by a rising of 
the Transylvanians, under Bigis- 


mund Bathdr^, aided by^land, he 
obtained siip'pdrf from thojlmperial 
government, mfHldcieatCfl Bathory, 
but a few days later Aug. 19, 1601, 
was murdered at the instigation of 
the imperial general Basta, 
Michael Alexandrovitch fl 87 8- 
1919 V). Russian grand duke. Born 
in 8t- Petersburg, Nov. 22, 1878, ho 
was a brother of Nicholas II. His 
marriage, in Oct., 1911, was mor- 
ganatic, and in the following Jan. 
an imperial ma.nifc8to relieved him 
of the duties of regent imposed 
upon him in Aug., 1904, in the 
event of the death of the emperor 
before the attaining of his majority 
by the lieir apparent. In the First 
Ch’oat War he commanded a divi- 
sion of Caucasian cavalry in 
Calioia. At the revolution of March 
1917, Nicholas M abdicated in 
favour of the Grand Duke Michael 
who was arrested by the Bolshe- 
vists after their accession to 
pow'or and exiled to Perm, whore 
ho was later assassinated. JSee 
Nicholas II ; Russia. 

Michaelis, Karen (1872-1950). 
Danish author. Born at Randers, 
March 20, 1872, of a family named 
IkHik Brondum, she married the 
poet Bophus Michaelis in 1905, 
and gave up a musical training for 
literature. vShe published novels 
whieli were translated into several 
languages. Her work was marked 
by considerable power of descrip- 
tion and a broad outlook on femin- 
ine questions. Odie publication of 
The Dangerous Age, 1910, estab- 
lished her reputation as a European 
novelist. Later volumes included 
Hjertets Vagabond, 1930 ; and 
Mor (Mother). 8he also wrote 
l)Ooks for children, of which Eibi 
(6 vols.) was popular. Rhe died in 
Copenhagen, Jan. 11, 1950. 

Michaelmas. Feast of R. 
Michael and All Angel.s, Sept. 29. 
It was instituted in 487. In Eng- 
land it is a quarter day. In the 
United Kingdom magistrates are 
usually appointed at or about 
Michaelmas. Until 1873 the first 
term of the legal year w^as Michael- 
mas term, Nov. 2-25. The custom 
of eating goose on Michaelmas Day 
may have originated in th§ rural 
tenant’s custom of propitiating his 
lord with a present of a goose at 
Michaelmas, when the bird is in 
fine condition, and also perhaps in 
the lord’s distributing his super- 
fluous geese among his friends. 

Michaelmas Daisy. Popular 
name for hardy perennial herb 
more properly' termed aster (g.r.). 

Michel, Cl^jmence Louise 
(1893-1905). French anarchist and 
author. Born in the Chateau Vron- 
court, Haute-Marne, April 20, 



1839, she went to Paris in 1856. 


Intensely anti-Napoleonic, she 
joined the Communists, and fought 
at the Paris bar- 
ricades hut was 
taken prisoner 
and transported 
to New' Cale- 
donia. After 
release, under 
the amjiesty of 
1 880, she re- 
turned to Paris. 

For taking part 
in anarchist 



Louise Michel, 
French auarcliist 


rioting in 1889 she wuis sentenced 
to six~ years’ imprisonment, but 
was released in 1886, and came 
to London. In the same year she 
published the lirst volume of 
Memoires par El!e-M(ine (never 
completed), and Les Microbes 
Humains. These w'ere followed by 
Le Monde Nouveau, 1888. She re- 
turned to Paris in 1895, published 


her work La Commune, 1898, and 
died at Marseilles, Jan. 9, 1905. 

Michelangelo. Name com- 
monly used for the Italian artist 
Michelagniolo (or Michclangiolo) 
di Lodovico Biionarroti-Simnni 
(1475-1564). Born March 6, 1475, 
at Caprese, he w’as the 2nd son of 
Lodovico Buonarroti who returned 
next year to the ancient home 
of his family, the Buonarroti, in 
the village of Settignano, over- 
looking Florence, and there, his 
foster-mother a stonemason’s wife, 
the child grew up among the stone- 
carvers. Slallot, chisel, and marble 
were the toys of his childhood. 
Packed off to school in Florence 
to rid him of vulgar artistic tastes, 
he could not bo kept from the 
society of art students ; and at 13. 
on April 1, 1488, he was appren- 
ticed by his disgusted father to the 
painter Ghirlandaio, from whom he 
soon drew the famous plaint, 
“ This boy know's more than I do.” 

Catching the eye of Lorenzo 
“ the Magnificent ” with his Hr.st 
sculpture, the lad w'as forthwith 
given rooms in the palace, where 
he W'as treated like a son. Living 
amongst the most famous of the 
age, the young fellow was soon a 
prey to his hopeless pas.sioii for the 
beautiful Luigia de’ Medici, It was 
about this time that one of his 
i'ellow'-pupils savagely struck and 
broke his nose. On April H, 1492, 
his beloved friend and patron 
Lorenzo de’ Medici died ; and 
Michelangelo’s boy-companion, the 
W'orthless Piero de’ Medici, reigned 
in his stead. Michelangelo lelt lor 
V^enice. Unable to get work, be 
w'andered to Bologna, where n 
gentleman, one Aldovrandi, he- 
iriended the penniless youth. 
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Michelangc'lo had now to leave 
Bolotina owinii: to the threats of 
the jealous craftsmen of the town ; 
so in the springtime of 1495 he 
returned to Florence to land the 
beau til III Buigia dead and a re- 
puhlie established. Though but 
twenty, he was made a mond)er 
of the aeneral council ot citizens. 
Chlled to Home I'v a cardinal 
who had bought his Sleeping Cii])i(-1 
as an antirpie, the young sculptor 
hurried eagerly to ride to the goal 
of his ambitions in the June of 
1496 r he waas soon at work on the 
superb groii]) of his Picta. Un- 
fortunately the money difficulties 
of his father and family kept the 
young artist poor in order to send 
them constant relief : nevertiie- 
less, -when at 26, in the spring of 
1501; he again enteivd Florence, 



JPortraH in the Capiloline Gollery, Rome 

he -was hailed as the first sculptor 
of his age. Finding a large dis- 
carded block of marble, he wu’ougbt 
out of it his mighty masterpiece 
the colossal David. 

Summoned to Rome by Pope 
Julius II in 1505, the young artist 
eagerly set forth on* his sf'cond 
journey thereto. The great Pope 
Julius IT. an extraordinary man, 
ordered a niagnificout monument 
to himself. Michelangelo’s design 
being too huge to set In S, I^eteFs 
church, the pope decided to have 
the church rebuilt by Bramante 
on a vast scale. Tricked by the 
pope over money, Michelangelo 
took horse in a rage for Florence. 

Forgiven” and recalled by the 
pope in 150S, he rode into Rome 
for the third time, his heart set 
on finishing the great sculptures 
for the Julian tomb, only to find 
that Bramante and Raphael and 
others, playing on the old pope’s 
superstition, had maliciously sug- 
gested Michelangelo being set in- 




ill rough trea- 
chery saw Alesan- 
dro de’ Mediei 
enter in triumph 
nnd Michelangelo 
a fugitive. How- 
ever, the anger of 
the Medicean pope 
soon cooled, and 
Michelangelo was 
torn this way and 
that by the jeal- 

ousieM rampant 
over Llie coinple- 
lion of the two 


g r e a t t o rn b s. 
Finishing the 
nia,st(‘rpier;e of the 
9’omb of (huliinio 
and Lorenzo de’ 
Mediei in 15:4, he 
left Florence for 
Miohelacgelo. The Holy Family, an early work, painted cv(‘r, 

in tempera, 1501-5 0 ^ reathint^ 

U iTizi (fitllerp, Florence !>/,,„ .r. P i \ ^ 

IV. ome tor the 

stead to painting the Sistinc fourl.h time, now on the cd go of 60, 
chapel. Thus it came about that the muy p()[)(‘, the crai’l.y Jhud 111, 
Michelangelo, shutting himH(‘If up eom polled Miiihelaiigeio to the 
in the ehapel alone, with the frc'siM) fiaintiug of the vast Last dmh^- 
dripping on his upturned face, nuMit. It was now in his sixties 
crampiMl by Uielerriblefai.igue, put that h(‘, met tli<‘ Hceoiid woman 
himself to the 


stupendous task, 
and, four veai's 
afterwards, on 
Nov. 1, 1512, 
there was re 
vealed to Rome 
the masterpiece 
of painting of 
the Italian Re- 
naissance. 

Tope J u I ins, 
feeling the end 
at hand, now 
ordered Michel - 
angelo to finish 
the great Julian 
tomb. Juliu.s, 
dying four 
month.s after- 
warrls, was sue- 
eeetled by Pojie 
Leo X, a Medici, 
wdio ordered 
Michelangelo in- 
stead to Florene.e 
to the erection of 
his great Mecli- 
eean tomb in 
honour of the 
Pope’s two bro- 
thers lately dead. 

Then came 
the sack of Rome 
in 1527, Florence 
shook off the 
yoke of the 
Medici, and, 
Mich e 1 a n g e 1 o, 
now 52, hung 
himself into the 
war of liberty. 


Michelangelo. LaPietd: marble group representing the 
Madonna tending the body o'J the dead Christ, Executed 
in 1499, this is the only work ever signed by Michelangelo, 
whose name appears on the band crossing the breast 

of the Madonna 
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Miclielangelo. Tomb o£ Giuliano de’ Medici, who is repre- 
sented as a general o£ the Church. On the sarcophagus 
are figures o£ Day and Night. The monument inspired 
Swinburne’s sonnet, In San Lorenzo 

Church of S. LorPtiso, Florence 


who was HO greatly bo inilueucc his 
life— Vittoria Colonna, ilie first 
woman of the age, the inconsolable 
widow of the Marquis of Pescara, 
w'as at forty -two to arouse a 
strange ]dojtonic passion in him. 

In 1545, at 70, Michelangelo 
completed his much niodiiied 
design of the huge Julian Tomb. 
The following year, Pope Paul lit 
made him architect to complete 
the great church of S. Peter that 
Bramanto had planned for Po])e 
Julius II. On the morrow of his 
taking up the huge task, his ro- 
mantic friendship w'ith Vittoria 
Colonna emled with her death. 

Family griefs fell last, but his 
devotion to his kin bore rich fruit 
in his old age. MTialthy, frugal of 
habit, he poured forth vast designs, 
.Sleeping little, working at niglit, a 
candle, in his cap, at his scul})turc, 
he lived in lonely communion with 
his own soul. But his vigorous 
old body could not resist the severe 
chill which took him to his arm- 
chair, where he died a Little before 
five of th(‘ clock in the afternoon of 
Feb. 18, 15()4. Michelangelo, with 
colossal gifts, iitteiH'd his age like 
the giant he was. He claimed to 
be a sculptor alone, yet as poet, 
painter, and architicet he reached 
to vast repute — he signed his 
immortal [laintiiigs in the Sistine 
chapel as Michelangelo, sculptor. 
Ho stands forth rugged, stern, 
honest, uncompromising, virile, as 
the mighty seer of the Renaissance, 
like some aneietit Hebrew prophet. 
Over all ho wrought is a tragic 
gloom, for his sttwn eyes saw the 
failure of Italy to reach to the 
splendid realm of Liberty. Enter- 
taining few friends and shunning 
the society so dear to Raphael, ho 
wrought his solitary art with his 
own wondrous hands, scorning the 
courtier ways of Raphael, arrayed 
in magnificence, and working 
amidst his crowd of assistants. 
Michelangelo was the subject of 
a dramatic poora by Longfellow 
(1883). Seven of his sonnets were 
sot to music by Benjamin Britten 
(1940). iS’eeAciain; Art; Farnese 
Palace ; Isaiah ; Jesus ; Moses. 

Bihliographi/ . Life with trails, of 
many of his pooms and letters, J. S. 
Harford, 1857 ; Life and Works, 
C. Hoath Wilson, 187C ; Lives, 
J. A. Symonds, 1899 ; A. Condivi, 
Eng. trans., C. Holroyd, 1911 ; 
C. Clement, 1930 ; Lord Finlayson, 
1936 ; C. de Tolnay, 1946. 

Michelet, Jules (1798-1874). 
French historian. Born in Paris, 
Aug, 21, 1798, he was educated at 
the College Charlemagne, and in 
1830 became head of the historical 
section of the royal archives. At 
this period appeared the firsts 


volume of his 
history of 
France (1837- 
67) which, W’ith 
the History of 
the French 
Revolution 
(1 8 4 7- 5 3), 
gives him a 
high place 
among French 
historians. An 
ardent demo- 
crat, his lec- 
turcs w'cre pro- 
hibited m 1851, 
and from that 
time to his 
death on Feb. 

9, 1874, he lived 
in retirement. 

Michelson, 

Albert Abba- 
II A M (1 8 5 2- 
1931). German- 
born American 
physicist. Born 
at Strclno, 

Prussia, Dec. 

19, 1852, 
emigrated to 
America and in 
1873 graduated 
from the U.S. 

Navy academy, 
where he be- 
came instructor 
in physics and 
chemistry. Re- 
signing from the navy in 1881, he 
was appointed professor of phy.sics 
at the Case school of applied 
science, Cleveland, Ohio. In 1892 
ho became head of the phy.sics 
department, Chicago university, 
where his researches enabled him 
to perfect methods for determining 
with preci.sion the speed of light. 

Michel son measured a metre in 
terms of the light wavelengths. 
In 1897 he was appointed a mem- 
ber of the international committee 
on weights and measures. He 
received the Nobel prize for 
physics in 1907 ; the first Ameri- 
can to do so. 

With Edward Morley (1838- 
1923) Michelson carried out a num- 
ber of experiments, for which he is 
chiefly famous, designed to show the 
relative motion of matter and ether 
(see Ether, p. 3155). The negative 
results of these experiments be- 
came one of Einstein’s chief starting 
points in the formulation of his 
theory of relativity ( g.v . ) . Michel- 
son’s name is also associated with 
a type of optical interferometer. 
He published Velocity of Light, 
1902 ; Light Waves and -Their 
Uses, 1903 ; and Studies in Optics, 
1927. He died May 9, 1931. 


Michigan. Lake of the U.S. A 
The third largest of the five great 
lakes of North America. Entirely 
within the U.S. A., it is 320 rn. long, 
has a mean breadth of 65 ra., and 
covers an area of 22,400 sq. m. It 
lies 5S1 ft. above sea level, and its 
greatest depth is 860 ft. The lake, 
which has few large indentations 
apart from Green Bay and Grand 
Traverse Bay, has low, sandy 
shores, and navigation is rendered 
dangerous by heavy winds and the 
absence of good harbours. Com- 
munication with Lake Huron is 
provided by the Strait of Mackinac 
and with the Mississippi river by 
the Chicago Drainage Canal. The 
only islands are a group in the N., 
the largest of them being Manitou, 
50 m. long, and the chief streams 
entering the lake are the Manistee, 
Muskegon, Menominee, and Fox. 
The trout, salmon, and other fish- 
eries are important. Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Manistee, and Sheboygan 
are among the cities on the shores 
of the lake, 

Michigan. Northern state of 
the U.S. A., known as the Peninsula 
State, from its division by Lake 
Michigan into two peninsulas. The 
N. peninsula is traversed by low’ 
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mountains, and is rich in minerals; 
the S. peninsula is hilly in the N. 
with a prairie expanse towards the 
S. Thousands of small lakes break 
the surface, while the Muskegon, 
Grand, Kalamazoo, and many 
other rivers supply much water- 
power for the various industries, 
but are often unnavigable. Maize, 
wheat, potatoes, hay, a,nd sugar- 
beets are extensively cultivated, 
and iron and copper mined. 

The iron ore is chielly a rich red 
and brown haematite mostly ob- 
tained from the Marquette range 
in the N. peninsula, and the C()p['er 
is chiefly drawn from Keweenaw 
Penmsula on Lake Superior ; 
silver, salt, coal, Portland cement, 
building-stones, and glass sand are 
also worked. Rural districts aud 
small towns arc prosperous ; the 
development of the Ford Motor 
CO. at Detroit provides one of the 
most striking developments of 
modern industry in the U.S. It has 
6,984 m. of rly. Michigan was ad- 
mitted to the ITnioii in 1 837. Two 
senators and LS represent.atives 
are returned to congress. One of 
its most prominent senators during 
and after the Second Great War 
was A. Vandenberg (q.v.). Lansing 
is the capital, Detroit the ohief 
city. Area 58,216 sq. m. (1,194 sq. 
m. inland water). Pop, (195(1) 
6,371,766. CowuUThe Land of the 
Crooked Tree, U. P. Hedrick, 1949. 

Michigan City. City of Indiana. 
U.S.A., in Laporte co. It is on 
Lake Michigan, 55 m. by rly. 
E.S.E. of Chicago, and is served by 
the Lake Erie and Western and 
other rlys., and by lake steamers. 
The seat of a Protestant Episcopal 
bishop, it contains the Northern 
Indiana state prison. It is mainly 
a summer resort, and its popula- 
tion increases by several thousands 
in the holiday months. Its main 
ind ustries a re fishing and the manu- 
facture of metal products, including 
bicycles, and of clothing. Michigan 
city was organized in 1832, incor- 
porated in 1837, chartered as a city 
in 1867. Pop. (1950)28,395. 

Michoacan. Maritime state of 
Mexico. Bordered S. by the Pacific, 
and covering an area of 22,874 aq. 
m., it is generally mountainous, the 
N. portion belonging to a great 
plateau, and the 8. portion, wdiich 
slopes away to the sea and the 
Mescala, or Balsas river, consisting 
of a series of wooded mt. chains 
and productive valleys. It is 
watered by the rivers Lerma and 
Balsas and several smaller streams, 
and contains a number of large 
lakes, the principal being the 
Cuitzeo and Patzciiaro, and part of 
Chalap.a. Cereals, sugar, coffee, 


and tobacco are cultivated, and 
gold, silver, lead, iron, and coal ju’c 
mined. There arc good road.s. 'riio 
capital IK Morelia. I’op. (1950) 
1,422,717. 


Mickey Mouse, Film cartoon 
character. Devised by Walt 
Disney [q.v.) while wmrking on a 
scries of film cartoons about 
Osw'ald the Rahliit, Mickey nnulc. 
his dclmt in Steamboat Willi(‘, 
1928, the lirst film ciirtoon to b(*, 
syiudironizcd with .sound, though 
Disney had already made two 
silent Mickey pictures, lu 1929 
Disney prodiused his first musical 
Mickey cartoon, The Opry llousi'. 
The Chain Gang, 1930, introduced 
Mickey’s dog Pluto. The first 
Miidvcy Mouse and Dona, Id Duck 
(r/.r.) colour cartoon. The Grand 
Concert, was produ<*cd in 1935. 
By Dec., 1947, Mickey Inid bc'cn 
the star of 188 short productions, 
and appcar(‘d in two full-IcngtJi 
films: Fanta.sia, 19-11, and Fun 
and Fancy Free, 1947. 

Mickiewicz, Adam ( 1 798 -- 1 855 ). 
Polish poet. He was born near 
Novogrodek, Lithuania,, Dct. 24, 

1798, a,nd edu- 
cat'd at t,b(' 
11 n ivo rs i ty of 
Vilna. In 1824 
be was arrest (m1 
a.s a political 
Hii.spcct, and 
banished to tlic 
interior o f 
U 11 s s i a . He 
formed a', friend- 
ship with Ihi.sh- 
kin, and wrote a .scrie.s of beautifnl 
sonnets on the Crimea, which he 
visited in 1825. He eornposisl 
several e.pu-s, including Dziady, 
1823-27, Grazyna, 1827, and 
Konrad Walenrod, 1828. Per- 
mitted in 1829 to travel abroad, 
Mickiewicz, after meeting Goethe 
at Weimar, went to Honu^ w'hero 



Adam Mickiewicz, 
Polish poet 


he wTote the epic Pan Tadeiisz, his 
finest work, pub. 1834. He set, tied 
in Paris as professor of Slavonic 
lit eraturcs at the Coll6gc do Erane.e, 
1840, but was dismissed 1844 for 
political propaganda in his lec- 
tures. In 1848 he licl^x^d to 
organize the Polish legion in Italy. 
Sent by Napoleon 111 t,o Gon- 
stantinople to form l\)lish regi- 
ments for tbe, Grimoan War, he 
died in that eity, Nov. 26, 1855. 
CUhuhU Life. M. M. Gardner, 1911. 
Proib. misk-yevieh. 

Micmacs (allies). North Amer- 
ican Indian people of Algonqiiian 
stock. They were a confederacy 
of 7 tribes, mhabiting, at tlu' dis- 
covery of America, what is now 


Nova 8eotia and adjacent ri'gimw ; 
three individuals were taken to 



England^ by 8(4ia.sHan Cabot in 
1497. They wen^ the most prinii- 
tiiveot (iIku^'ihUu’ii Algompiins (y.^) 
from whom t, heir dialect difierence's 
indicate a fairly I'aiiy separabon. 
Tlu'y mimlx'r some .‘l.OOO. 

Microamp. A unit of electrical 
(uirri'iit. It i.s e(|ua,l to one- 
millionih of an anifiere. 

Microbar. Dmt of pre.ssure. 
It, is e(|ual to om^ dyne per sq. cm. 
Tb(^ normal alinos[)herie pres.sure 
is I’Ol.'l X 10*’ inierobars. 

Microclimate. Term applied 
to till' inodilicatioMH which are 
(‘.'•qua’icneed in t,lie genm-nl (dimatc 
owing t,o l,he inlluenee of local 
faelors. (lima, tie va,riationa may 
be consiihM’able, (waai over dia- 
taiiees of a f'w hundivd yards, 
and can he (-aused by dHIereiuies of 
soil or gra,HH covin’, t,lio elTects of 
vegeta,tion, the ennssion of smoke 
from fael,ory ehinnuws, t,he pre- 
se.iuie ol* land or si^a bri'ezes, etc. 
'riu' elima,to of a eity oHen diiTcra 
imirki'dly from tha,t of the sur- 
roumliiig rura,l dist.riets. Miero- 
elimat,()logica,l invt^stiga lions have 
come to tlu'i forefront in agricul- 
t,nr(s whei'i^ aetual meteoro- 
logical conditions to w'hieh tlie 
growing plant, s a,nd crops are 
HubjiH'ted are iXTognizi'd as bcinji 
o(' vil,al imporiaiuM'. *S'c« (limate ; 
Frost ; Mek'orology. 

Microcline. A common min- 
eral in the granitic rocks. It is a 
rnembcT of t,hc Icldspa,!’ group and 
has the sanu^ composition as 
orlhoclasei (y.r.), jiotassium alu- 
minium silicate, but shows dilTor- 
e,nt crystal form, being tricliuic. 
It occurs as whitf^ to pinkish 
grains and ('.rysials in granites, 
I'ogmntites. and fiddsfiatbit! sami- 
stones, 'riu'. bright green variety 
knowm a.'- aimizon stone is used in 
ornamental w^ork and jew(4ry. Tn 
coiiur.on with other feblspars 
miorocline has uses in the ceramic 
industry, /See Feldspar. 

Microcosm (Gk. niilcros, small ; 
/amnoB^ world). Term applied by 
tbe mysties of the 17tb (‘cnrury to 
man aa the world in little, the 
spiritual mirror <if tlie luaerocoam, 
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the ^roat world or univcM'su. The 
mov'ements oftlie life of the tn'u.ro- 
cosm were sup]>OHe(lto correspond 
exactly with the moveineirts of the 
life of the macrocosm. Mic'.rocosm 
is the title of a ])hiloso})hical work 
by Lotze (r/.r.). Universe. 

’ Microcosmic Salt. Hyfln\cfeii 
ammonium sodium phosphate, 
NHjNaHPOi, 4 HaO. Its cnupiosi- 
tion was inv(jstigated by Mar^iiraf, 
and subsequently by Proust. It 
was mad(‘ originally I'rom urine, 
but is m)w prepares I by mixing hot 
strons solutions of ammonium 
chloride and sodium phosphat(‘. 
ft is a crystalline body which unfits 
to form a glassy mass of sodium 
metapliospliate., and is much used 
in hlovv]ii[)e work for dissolving 
metallic oxides. 

Microfarad. The practical unit 
of electrical capacdtincc. It is 
equal to one- millionth of a fara.d. 

Microfilm Recording. Photo- 
graphic ])ro(a\sH by which docai- 
inents are cojiuhI on to (amtimious 
lengths of him up to 100 had. in 
length and eitheu' 10 mm. or hb 
mm. in width. Automatic cameras 
employing electric*, (jr pu(‘uma.tic 
mechanism arc employed, a single 
niovenumt switching the lights, 
opening and closing the shutter, 
and winding on the him ready for 
the next exposure. For certain 
classes of work, ap])aratus has 
been designed which can he oper- 
ated by ofhcc staff with a mini- 
mum of training. The system is in- 
creasingly being used for the dupli- 
cation of hooks, manuscripts, 
music, newspaper hies, cheques, 
insurance polieit^s, and busim'ss 
records of all kinds. It has brought 
about great economy of storage 
space, c.p. the <u)nt(uits of four 
large ledgers can be c()]ued on to a 
roll of him contained in a can 4 ins. 
in diam. and less than "2 ins. de(q). 
During the Second Great War 
many valuable and historical docu- 
ments (including parish registers) 
were (jopied by this process, and 
the films sent abroad for sate keep- 
ing. Tile hlms, which are usually 
processed by the makers, may be 
projected for reading in special 
cabinets, or photographic enlarge- 
ments may be made from them. 

Microhm. Electrical term. It 
is one millionth of an ohm, and is 
the practical unit of resistance. 

Micrometer (Gr. ^nikroa, small; 
metfon, measure). Engineering in- 
strument. In modern engineering 
practice very fine limits of mea- 
surement are necessary in a num- 
ber of cases, e,g. where cylindrical 
articles are iinished to size by 
grinding. Such measurements are 
made to the nearest (VOOl in. and 


sometimcstothoneare.'JtO-O 01 in. 
An in.strument for making siu/h 
lucasurements is a micrometer. 

A type of micrometer used for 
measuring external dimensions is 
illustrated. At cue end of the body 
B is fitted the anvil A, which can 
lie adjusted slightly for zero read- 



Micrometer. Diagrams illustrating 
types used for measuring (top) ex- 
ternal and (bottom) internal dimen- 
sions. For explanation of lettering, 
see text 

ing. For measurements in inchc.s 
the H(U'ew S has 120 threads per inch, 
so that one turn of S represents 

0 Ob ill. The head H, which is at- 
tached to and moves with the screw, 
has its edge C equally divided into 
50 divisions. Thus a movement of 
one (livi.sion on the head represents 
a longitudinal movement of O'OOl 
in. of the screw. A vernier W on 
the nut D enables a movement of 
one-tenth of one of the divisions on 
G to he read, so that readings to 
O'COOl in. can be taken. In order 
to avoid upsetting the reading by 
appliiaition of excessive pressure 
the head is turned by the knurled 
extemsion K, which is arranged to 
slip when a pre-determined light 
pressure is exceeded. 

The length of the scale on D 
rarely exceecls 1 in. and is fre- 
((iiently less. Any size of gap can 
be lused, however, provided that a 
standard block of certified length is 
used for setting the micrometer. 
In this case the screw is set to zero 
and A is adjusted to lit the block. 
For internal measurements the dis- 
tance P(1J, is adjusted by a similar 
micrometer screw and head H. 
Different lengths of A can be used 
according to requirements, the 
zero being checked with an exter- 
nal micrometer. 

Another form of micrometer, 
generally used for checking varia- 
tions in size, consists essentially of 
a flexible diaphragm enclosing a 
quantity of coloured fluid which 
communicates with a capillary 
tube. The size of the tube is chosen 
so that a movement of O’OOl in. of 
the diaphragm produces a rise of 

1 in. in the capillary tube, so that 
variations as small as 0*0001 in. 
are easily detected. 


Micron. Fnit of length equal 
to 1(1"*’ metre or 10^ angstrom. 
The wavek'Ugths of the yellow 
lines of the sndiinn .s[)ectrum are 
O'bSOO and O'bSOO micron. 

Micronesia (Gr. niihrns, small : 

/ioso-s, island). Gollectiv'e name of 

sev’eral groups of .small islands in 

the Pacific Ocean. They are situ- 

% 

.itcd between the equator and lat. 
20° N. and long. 130° to 180 ° E. 
The chief are Marianne, Caroline, 
Marshall, Gilbert, and Pelew Archi- 
pelagos, all separately described. 
Politically they were apportioned 
among Great Britain, the U.S.A., 
and Germany, but after the First 
Great War Germany’s possessions 
came rnder man la^e to Jifian. 

Micronesian. Term denotia^ 
the inhabitants of the diminutive 
islands N. of Melanesia in the W. 
Pacific. M iiu'ontisians are slenderer, 
shorler. darker, hairier, and longer- 
headed than the Polynesians. 
They are the product of fusion of 
many peoples. Melanesian influ- 
ence is mo.st marked in the 
Marshall I.slands. Malay in the W. 
(Jaroliries, .Japanese in the Mari- 
annes, Polynesian in the E. 
(Jon t inent al Asiatic infl uence is sug- 
gested by ancient stone ruins, such 
as the city of Metalinin on Ponape. 
Local forms of <lress and equip- 
ment, the semi-divine status of the 
i'hitds, and the veneration of stone 
pillars, sometimes stone-circled, 
uiggesb Polynesian influence. 

Microphone. An instrument 
for the conversion of sound energy 
into electrical energy. The original 
instruments were termed trans- 
mitters, snch as in the original Bell 
system of telephony where an iron 
diaphragm placed in the field of 
a magnet caused currents to flow 
in the coils surrounding the mag- 
net when sound waves vibrated 
the diaphragm. These electric cur- 
rents were then conveyed by wires 
to the receiver, or ear-piece, which 
was of similar construction. The 
fluctuations caused variations in 
the strength of the magnet and 
these variations vibrated the dia- 
phragm so that it generated sound 
waves similar to the originals. 

This simple transmitter, or 
microphone, was useful only over 
short distances as it operated only 
with its own weak generation of 
electrical energy. 

Professor Hughes began investi- 
gations in 1878 in the use of the 
carbon microphone, which acts 
funda, men tally as a relay for con- 
trolling an existing source of elec- 
trical energy. The vibrating dia- 
phragm, made of iron alloy, in 
contact w'ith carbon granules 
packed into a small cavity, causes 
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Key to Diagram 

E. 

]iu|ni. K. Rju'lv 1'of‘al 
l)!a no oi ol)jocUvo 

F, . Front I’ooal piano 
of rvopiooo. L-M. 
Meoliaiiioal tubo 
lonsth. PQ- Objoct 
and front focal plane. 
Q/-P'. Eyepiece clia- 
piiragin and position 
ot real image, Q."-P". 
Enlarged v i r t n a 1 

image of object 





250 


III tT' 


Coarse adjustment 

IV 


front lens of objective 
^ J„L 

Condensing system 




Mirror 


Microscope. Tracing the path o! rays through a modern microscope fitted 
with below stage controls, and £or binocular or monocular use 

('ourlcsii of C. Udlcer 


tlie grannies to vary their contact 
resistance to an electric current 
passing through them. The circuit 
comprises a battery, microphone, 
transmission line, and the ear- 
piece, the latter being of a magnetic 
type, yucli forms of microphone 
are still used in Post Ofhee tele- 
phones hut with groat improvo- 
ments in detail. They are not, 
however, suitable for the transmis- 
sion of wide bands of frequencies, 
such as are needed for converting 
complex musical sounds into 
electric currents. 

Moving coil microphones can 
give excellent quality transmission. 
A very light and freely suspended 
diaphragm has a coil fitted to its 
centre; this coil is positioned in a 
circular gap between the pole- 
pieces of a powerful permanent 
magnet. Sound waves vibrating 
the diaphragm cause the coil to cut 
the magnetic lines of force in the 
gap so that currents are generated 
in the coil and these may be fed to 
amplifiers for magnification. Other 
forms of microphones employ very 
light ribbons of aluminium w'hich 
act both as a diaphragm and the 
conductor in which the current is 
generated, while a further type 


employs piezo-electric crystals 
which generate a voltages across 
their faces when subject to vary- 
ing mechanical pressure, 

Microphotograpliy. Tla^ pro- 
cess of ph()togra])hjng books, 
documents, etc., pag(^ 
by page on small -sized 
film, in ord(u- to pro- 
vide records or dupli- 
cates at low cost and 
in a comi)aet form. 

It is sometimes con- 
fused with photomicro- 
graphy (q.v,). 

Micropyle, Small 
aperture left in the in- 
tegument of an ovule 
wliich facilitates the 
approximation of the 
male gamete to the fe- 
male. In gymnoHperms 
the drying of a drop of 
liquid secreted for that 
purpose draws the pol- 
len grain into the micro- 
pyle ; in angiosperms 
the pollen tube grows 
into it. 

Microscope (Gr. 

mihros, small ; shoinin, 
to look at). Optical in- 
strument fur the ex- 


amination a,»\d magnification of 
.small obj(‘ct.s. f n its simplest form, 
tlifvt of a, singh' hms (r/.c.), it is 
vei'y anei(Mit, for the i)henome.non 
of magni(iea,tioii by a curved trans- 
parcMit <lisk of materia,! must have 
b(‘cn notic^Cil in the earliest times. 
But the high-powered compound 
microscope is a comparatively 
modern invention. 

Early observers found that the 
single lens gave a coloured and 
(liHtoi‘te<l image, and it was not 
until the invention of the acliro- 
rmilie. loim {q.v.) by (Jhester Moor 
Hall, 1720, and John Dollond, 
1752, that any great advance was 
mach^ in the nso of the instrument. 
'The theoretical! researches during 
1S73-S1 of Professor E. Abbe, 
eoml)ine(l with the practical skill 
of the (hu-man glass-maker T)r. 
Rchott, brought about an enormous 
imu'c^aao in the pow'ers of the 
mieroseopo and laicl the foundation 
of modern mica‘osco])y. Sir Almroth 
Wright and J. *1. Lister, the father 
of Lord Lister, also carried out 
lavst^archcis tlvat did much to dis- 
cover the principles of the modern 
scicaitilie mi(!roHCopo. 

'fhe simplest form of microscope 
consists of a magnifying lens at one 
end of a tube and another lens at 
tlu^ oiluM’ (uid, serving as an eye- 
piia-.e. All modern microscopes are 
c.onsirueted on this principle, the 
two simpler lenses !)eing replaced 
by two eomi)licaled systems of 
l(‘nH(\M. Jdu!) system lu^arest the 
object l)eing (examined is called the 
ol)j(H‘.tiv(^ and ncuvrest the eye, 
ih(‘, (\v(‘pit'c,(^ Thc! objtmtivo is the 
morc! important part, and may 


consist of a, huge tmmber of lenses 


Vernier scale 



Jncllne binocular eyepiece 


Bodv 

Quad nosepiece 
Objectives 

Mechanical stage 

Condenser 
Rack focusing substage 

Mirror 


Stand 


Fine adjustment 
Coarse adjustment 

Microscope. An inclined binocular lube micro- 
scope, showinf? the main components 

VourUsu of (J. liuket 
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of varying })owers and properties 
according to the type of micro- 
scopic worli being undcrtalcen. Its 
function is to collect the rays of 
light from the object and bring 
them to the. focal image. 

The strain on one eye of exam- 
ining objects with a microscope is 
very great, and in 18G0 F. H. 
Wenham designed a binocular 
microscope with two tubes and two 
eyepieces, which has considerably 
lessened the strain of the work. 
The light rays from the objective 
arc split up by a prism, and the 
two images combined to give what 
is known as stereoscopic vision. 

With the imjirovemcnt in the 
composition of the glass used in 
microscopes there came a very 
great improvement in the defini- 
tion of the image obtained. With 
the discovery of the way to make 
lenses out of molten quartz it 
became possible to construct a 
microscope which could be used 
with ultra-violet light and (mable 
objects to bo examined that are 
only one-240, 000th of an inch in 
diameter. Further advancements 
in microscopy have been made in 
recent years by the use of polarised 
light, enabling objects one-sixth 
of a millionth of an inch in size to 
be examined; by a ayateiu of 
plmsc-coiitraat microscopy wlierc-- 
by extremely transparent objects 
are rendered clearlv visible witlmuL 
staining; and by fluoreaccnco micro- 
scopy in which advantage is taken 
of the properties of certain dyes 
to shine under the action of ultra- 
violet light. Recent British work 
on a relicctiiig microscope built on 
the principle of a reflecting tele- 
scope sliov s promise of a resolution 
far in advance of that which is 
possible with the ordinary light 
microscope. The combined use of 
the microscope and the time lapse 
cine-camera, where extremely slow 
growth processes in tissue cultures 
are speeded up many hundreds of 
times, holds out possibilities of the 
study of the ultimate constitution 
of living matter that may have a 
revolutionary elTcct oil the pro- 
gress of mankind. See Achromatic 
Lens ; Electron Microscope ; Lens : 
Metallography ; 0 ptics. 

Microscopical Society, Royal. 
British learned society, founded in 
1839. Its objects are to promote 
microscopical and biological science 
by discussion and publication of 
matters pertaining bo the inicro- 
Ecope, especially improvements in 
its construction and application to 
research. It publishes a quarterly 
journal. Its h.q. is at Tavistock 
House South, Tavistock Sq.. 
London, W.C.L 


Microstructure. The appear- 
ance of a metal or alloy when 
viewed through a metaUnrcical 
microscope. Specimens are usually 
prepared by careful polishing of a 
11 at surface of the part of the sam- 
ple which is of particular interest. 

If this is examined under vertical 
illumination, a smooth, mirror- 
like surface is seen. But if the top 
surface is removed by etching with 
suitable acids or salts, the structure 
of the metal crystals themselves 
can be discerned. The experienced 
metallurgist can obtain a very 
good idea of the type of metal, 
its method of manufacture, and 
the properties to be expected, in a 
sample the microstriicture of 
which lie has examined. See 
Etching ; Metallurgy ; Polishing. 

Microtome (Gr. miJeros, small ; 
tome, cutting). Instrument for 
cutting thin sections of organic 
tissue, etc., for microscopic exam- 
ination. The substance to he cut 
is cither frozen in gum. etc., or 
embedded in paraffin or celloidin, 
which enables slices of any thick- 
ness between 0-01 mm. and 0-005 
mm. to be obtained. 

The instrument comprises a 
razor or a knife-edge which may 
itself move or remain stationary : 
in the latter case the specimen to 
bo sliced slides over the cutting 
edge. In the Cambridge rocking 
microtome, the substance to be 
cut is embedded in paraffin con- 
tained in a tube, which can be 
advanced towards the cutting edge 
in accordance with the thickness of 
the specimen required, the degree 
of movement of the tube being read 
off on an arc graduated in thou- 
sands of a millimetre. 

Microwaves. Term used in 
electricity. It refers to electro- 
magnetic waves of length 30 cm. 
down to 1 cm. or less, the corres- 
ponding frequencies being 1,000 
and 30,000 megacycles per sec. 
respectively. Microwaves may be 
generated by magnetron and velo- 
city-modulated (klystron) valves. 

Midas. Legendary king of 
Phrygia. Having done a favour to 
Silonus, the companion of the god 
Bacchus, he was told by the god 
that whatever he asked of him 
would be granted. Midas asked 
that whatever he touched should 
be turned into gold. Finding that 
even liis food turned to gold be- 
fore it reached his lips, he asked 
Bacchus to revoke the gift. By 
command of the god he bathed in 
the springs of the river Pactolus, 
and the baleful power left him ; 
from that time onwards the river 
was noted for its golden sands. 
Midas was once chosen to decide in 


a contest on the flute and the lyre 
between Pan and Apollo. Midas 
having decided in favour of Pan, 
Apollo changed the king's ears into 
tliose of an ass. Midas successfully 
concealed the deformity from 
everyone except his barber, who 
was so oppressed by the secret that, 
to relieve his feelings, he dug a hole 
into the ground and whispered into 
it the words “ King Midas has the 
ears of an ass.” From here grew up 
a reed which, when moved by the 
wind, di\Tilged the secret to the 
world. Midas may have been the 
historical Mita of Mushki (q.v.). 
Prori. my- das. 

Middelburg. Capital of the 
prov. of Zeeland, Netherlands, in 
the centre of the island of Wal- 
cheren, 4 m. N. by E. of Flushing. 
The industries include engineering. 



Middelburg, Walcheren. The Oost 
Kerk, one of the principal churches 


and furniture and tobacco making. 
The town is encircled by a strip 
of water known as the Vest. The 
abbey of S. Nicholas, founded in 
IIOGI and once a Premonstraten- 
sian house, was used for adminis- 
trative purposes, until its destruc- 
tion by German dive-bombing in 
May, 1940, when much of the rest 
of the older part of the town was 
also flattened. Middelburg, like 
moat of Walcheren, is below sea 
level, and from the breaching of 
the sea dykes by the R.A.F. in 
October, 1944, until their closing 
a year later the tide washed ui 
and out of the houses of the 
town, which, however, was never 
abandoned. In the Middle Ages 
Middelburg was a cloth centre. 
Pop. 21,500. 

Middelburg. A town in the 
Transvaal, S. Africa. It is 95 m. 
by rly. E. of Pretoria. Near by 
are extensive coal-mines. It is a 
growing trading centre with rly. 
connexion to Pretoria, Johannes- 
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huix, and L(jii]‘(ai(?n ^NTai'queK. The 
Klein Olifanis I'lvei’, dh wliirh it 
stands, is cd' ^m'eat lK'aul\ Inn’c. 
Maize, uheat, poialcies, .ind to- 
bacco arc grown in tlio vicinity. 
Pop. (1951) 9,364 (4,394 white). 

Middelharnis. A village and 
comniane of the NetUerlaiids, in 
the island of Goeree and Over- 
Hnk'kce, prov. of iSouth l-Tolland. 
It is the village visiljlci in tlii^ dis- 
tance in Hobbema’s fanions pic- 
ture, The Avenue, in the National 
Gallery, London (sec Hobbema 
illus.). Pop. e. o,()()0. 

Middle Ages or Medieval 
Period. Name given to the ten 
or eleven centuries b(‘ginning with 
the nth of our era, and ending with 
the loth — the centuries interven- 
ing betAveen ivhat are called 
ancient and modern times. Defi- 
nite dates for the beginning and 
the end of the Middh’: Ages can 
only be as.sigiied arbitrarily ; those 
most in favour are the saclc of 
Rome by Alarie the Goth, 410, or 
the deposition of the last Roman 
emperor in ttahr, Romulus Au- 
gustulus, 47(5, and the eapture of 
CoustanUiiople l)y the Turks, 1453, 
or the discovery of America hy 
Columbus, 1493. The essential 
fact.s arc that (’arlv in the fifth 

4i 

century the old Roman eiviliza- 
tiorl of Westeru Europe was sub- 
merged by the barbarian floofl of 
Teutoiiie invasion ; a new civiliza- 
tion gradually emerged in a new 
Europe ; and then the new Europe 
awoke, gradually to fresh intellee- 
tual ideas, and suddenly to thf^ 
existimce of a whole lu^w world 
outside itself. 

The Middle Ages again fell int.o 
tavo main periods, rougldy known 
as the Dark Ages and the Agi^ of 
(JluAUilry, separated by the epoch 
of the Norman expansion in the 
second half of the 11th century 
and the opening of the prolonged 
contest between the emf)ire and 
the papacy, flome writers restrict 
the term Middle Ages to the Age of 
Chivalry. N/ie Feudalism ; History. 

Middle Class. Phrase in loose 
common usage in Great Britain 
for that section of the community 
betAveen the nobility and the 
“ Avurking cla.sses.” It is some- 
times divided into the upper and 
lower middle classes, but the 
dividing line is apt to be drawn 
differently according to the status 
of the f)orson drawing it. The 
middle class embrace.s the major- 
ity of the professional, mercan- 
tile, and black-coated ” clerical 
Avorkers, also the decreasing ren- 
tier group. It was once claimed 
as a characteristic of members of 
the middle class tliat they 


C‘xp''ud(*d itiorr (‘iTorf than otluuN 
in k'M ping up an ;i ppeni’ane** of 
gentilify a.ud respectahilify in 
dr(‘ss, ilopoi'tmenf., simm'cIi, inora,ls, 
and eulUire ; hut tlic disl iiud ion 
betwfHMi class and class htu'iig, 
c.spceially since the Idrst Grc'at 
War, Ihietuatirig and nchiilons, 
the nummlcal strength of (he 
British middle ela.ss cannot he 
(>.sf imat(‘(l. The all('t'iuitiv(‘ a,p- 
p.dlation, hourfjeoWiP, is nowa,- 
days gcmerally used in a deroga- 
tory stuise. *SV‘r Bourgi ois. 

Middle Congo on Moven 
C oTsTjo, Admilii.strat.ivc disf-. of 
the Bvdgian Congo, Africa. TIk‘ 
Inkisi, Kwango, Ka,sai, and Congo 
constitute the gre.atcr portion of 
its boundaries ; in the S.W. it is 
(UAj.SRcd by tlic railway from 
Kinshasa through Mac Urn ha to- 
wartls Matadi. b'er, Congo, Belgian. 

Middle East. Pofudar politi- 
cal and geographical division of 
the East. This somewhat vague 
term is us(‘(l to denote tJmt ])a,rt: 
of Asia wldeh includes India, 
Afglianistan, Pru’sia, Traip and 
Arabia. A Middles East Gom- 
mand was estahlisIuMl during the 
Bi'cond Grruit War with H.(b at 
Cairo. At ono tim(‘ or anofJim’ 
it controlled forces in E. and N. 
Africa, Palestine, Syria, Per’sia, 
Aden, and Transjordan. Aflicr 
the war the command was desig- 
nated Middle East b’orees, whieli 
was changeil to Middle' Easti Land 
Porces in Aug., 1916. 

Middle Lamella. A term usi'd 
in plant anatomy for the middle 
layer of a e(41 wall vvhic'h is ofl-mi 
apparrmt in sections as hy rM'ason 
of optical or staining pro})(U‘ti(‘.s 
dilTcring fr’om ihost^ of the r<‘st 
of th(‘- Avail. It is th(^ [rersistent 
though often chemically eharrgi'd 
primary wall originally consisting 
of p'*et.i(; material which was 
initialed in the er'll plate H(‘parait- 
ing Iwo r'ceently divided nneh'i. 
Sue. Cytology. 

Middleman. T(‘rm used .some- 
what loosely to (h'liote a whole- 
sah'r or frthcr tradrw aaUio int(u‘- 
voncR ill the chain of ilistrihut.iou 
between the produccw and tRe 
retailer or the manufaetiinu' and 
tlie user. Thus, wine may hi' 
bought hy A from the producer 
P, sold to an exporter B, sold 
by him to an importer G, in turn 
sold by him to a merchant D, who 
may sill it to a retaiku* E, who 
finally sells it to the consumer E. 
The intervention of such middle- 
men as A, B, C, D, and E naturally 
increases the final price ; but 
most of them, such as B, C and 
E perform a specialised function, 
and may do so at a lowi'r cost 


tliaii would ()l htM'w iso. bo inourred 
It doos not follow tlmt i! a, manu- 
faoturm' sidK dirool ((, tho public 
and Ibiis olmiiiialos iwo middle- 
mmi, tilt' wlioh'sah'r and the re- 
tailer, lu‘ will thus complete the 
chain of disf rilmtion more cheaply 
l.ban 1h(' spiaiialLsod wholesaler 
and rolaibn* would haAm done. 
Opporl uiiit.K'H for middloinen may 
bi' h'ssiuK'd by {(i) government 
n'gulatioM of ])rie(w a,nd of proftt 
margins (tlmt is, tlu' perec'ntagos 
that may he add(*d io cost at each 
.stage wlum ti.ving the selling 
price) for the manufacturer, the 
wholesaler, aud the ndailer ; (6) 
direct scdlmg by manufacturera 
to nhaalers or to consunKTs ; (c) 
government lutioning and control 
of eoinmodilh'S (this may en- 
<i()iira,ge th(^ aefivity of middle- 
mim in iihe hlatdc market,” be., 
illie.il, trading). Sometimes brokers 
and eominis.Mion agimts arc in- 
cluded ill tJi(‘ term middh-men. 

Middlemarch* A novtd by 
G(‘orge Eliot, originally published 
in (dgbt pa,rts, IS7I -7*3, with the 
sub-title, A Study of English Pro- 
vineiaJ (vife. It is a story mainly 
of a modimn S. Timresa, Dorothea 
Bi'ooke, wdio firsf., from zeal rather 
than lov(\ n)a,i'ri(‘s tlu'. sUfT, schol- 
arly, middle-agcil egoist, Gasaubon, 
and latiw his eonsiii and opjiosiie, 
Will ijadisbiw. Otlu'r romanccH 
a,r(^ interwoven Avilh lu'rs. 



Middlesbrough. Go. borough 
and nianura,eturing town of tho 
N. Riding of N’orks, England. It 
,ii^ stands on the S. 
side of the Tecs 
('si.uary, and is 
3 m. E.ofStock- 
f.on and 238 m, 
liy rly.fromLon- 
don. Th(^ chief 
bu ild ings are 
Midcllesbroug'b tbo.si' (‘rveted for 
tmmieipal pur- 
p o,' i( ‘s, i n e h 1 d i n g 1 h e i o w 1 1 1 1 a 11 , r oy al 
('xebangu*, musmim, art gallery, 
et.e. T’b(W(' is also a R.G. cathe- 
dral. lyiiddli'sbrough is the eom- 
niereinJ cmitre of tiu' eoa) and 
ironstone, miiu's of the Cli'vcland 
district, a,nd if. eont'ains mimerous 
foundini'M, furnace's, and other 
works for the; prodmstion of iron 
and sliCi'l on an (mormons scale. 
Ti'a^nsiiort facilities l)y rail, road, 
and sea are available, and the 
4 V('h is H[)armed by a transporter 
bridge and a vm’tie.a! lift bridge, 
botli of unusual (h^sign n(^('eHfSitated 
by tho low-lying i)ankH of the 
river. Th(^ docks (%an accommodate 
ships of up io 13,009 i.ons. During 
th(^ Second (b’lmt War Middles- 
brough was several times at- 
taekf'd fri.im tlu' air, the raid of 
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Middlesbrough, Yorkshire. The town hall oi this North 
Riding industrial centre 


May 25, 1040, beiiip; the first 
attack on itiduHlry in England. 
Later raids did great damage. With 
Thornaby-on-lVes, Middlesbrougli 
forms two borough constituencies. 
Pop. (1051) 147.;j:i(>. 

Middlesex. County of England. 
On the 8. the ThaTucs separates 
it from Surrey, tlKi E. the 

Lea sejiaratos it 
from Essc.k. Ot-her 
rivers are the 
(Jrano, Colne, and 
Brent. Odio sur- 
face is hiirly levo', 
although tlie.re is 
a range of hills 
in the N. Area 
232 sq. m. 

1057 intdiided 18 
was divided into 



Middlesex arms 


The CO. in 
boroughs, and 
two t‘o. and 27 hot*, eonstituerieies, 
BrenHord aecpiired in ancient 
times something of the status of 
a county town, hut the county 
h.q. has been at Westminster 
since about 1810. Until the for- 
mation of the county of London 
in LSS9, Middkwe.x extended from 
the City of London to it.s present 
outer boundaries, and Westmin- 
ster was witiiin it. The county, all 
of whi(jh is within the metropolitan 
police district, is in the diocese of 
London. It contains Hampton 
Court Palace, Syon House, Oster- 
ley ; the public schools of Harrow, 
Mill Hill, and Highgate; sports 
centres at Wembley, Harringay, 
Twickenham, and Kempton Park. 

The 20th century saw the in- 
creasing urbanisation of rural 
Middlesex, and the covering up 
with houses and factories of much 
of its fertile market garden soil. 

Middlesex, so named because 
it was between the E. and the W. 
Saxons, is one of the older English 
counties. At the time of Domes- 
day it was for the most part 
forested, and was divided into six 
hundreds. In 1889 about 50 sq. m. 


was taken away 
for inclusion in 
the new count}' 
of London. Pop. 
(1951) 2,268,776. 

Literary As- 
sociations. One 
of the earliest 
humorous poems 
in English is the 
14 l1i century .skit 
upon knightly 
tourneys. The 
Tournament of 
Tottenham. In 
the Elizabethan 
drama are two 
plays with their 
scenes laid in 
Edmonton, the 
anonymous Merry Devil of Ed- 
monton, and Dekker’s Witch of 
Edmonton. It also figures in 
Cowper’s ballad of John Gilpin. 
Drayton in Polyolbion sings of the 
fine cornlands where now are 
London’s outer suburbs. Pope 
laid the scene of The Rape of the 
Jjock in Hampton Court. Akenside 
found inspiration in Golder’s Hill. 
Scott describes Enfield Chase in 
The Fortunes of Nigel. 

R(!collections of Enfield inspired 
a large part of Keats’s poem, T 
Stood Tiptoe upon a Little Hill. 
Hood wu'ote of the work of a 
Bedfont topiary artist in liis poem, 
The Two Peacocks. Cobbett has 
passages on Middlesex in Rural 


Pddes. Dickens desc-iibes Bill 
Sikes on burglary intent as taking 
Oliver Twist by Isleworth, Hamp- 
ton, and Shepperton ; Thackeray, 
in memory of his own schooldays 
there, makes Henry Esmond pass 
part of his early life at Ealing ; 
while Harrison Ainsworth has much 
of the county in liis Jack Sheppard. 
Matthew Arnold’s association with 
Laleham inspired William Wat- 
son’s poem. In Laleham Church- 
yard. Consult The Antiquities of 
M., M. Sharpe, 1911 ; Victoria 
History of the co., 2 vols., ed. W. 
Page, 1911. 

Middlesex Hospital. London 
hospital founded in 1745. Situ- 
ated in Mortimer Street, London, 
it has over 700 beds, and a special 
feature is the cancer department, 
established in 1792. A cancer wing 
was opened in 1900, and in con- 
nexion with it are research 
laboratories for investigating the 
nature and causes of malignant 
disease. A medical school also 
has facilities for research. 

Middlesex Regiment. Unit of 
the British army. Officially known 
as the Middlesex Regiment (Duke 
of Cambridge’s Own), it was 
formed in 1881 by an amalgama- 
tion of the 59th Foot, raised in 
1755, and the 77th Foot, raised in 
1787. The 59th long served as 
marines, and in India gained the 
honours Mysore and Seringapatam. 
Eight honours were won under 



Middlesex. Map of this English county, one of the home counties north of 

the Thames 
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A^ elliiigtoii in t he Peninsular catn- 
paigns. At Albueni the intautry 
brigade, of wliiuli the 59th foraied 

part, \v a a 
almost over- 
whelmed by 
a superior 
French force, 
but their 
wounded 
colonel refused 
Middlesex Regt, to be carried 

to the rear, and 
uhouted, “ Die hard, my men, die 
hard.’ ’ Af ter the action the rations 
for one company were drawn by a 
drummer in his hat. Since that 
time the Middlesex Regiment has 
been known as “Die Hards.” In 
the Crimean War the regiment 
won three honours and gained four 
V.C.s at Sevastopol; at Inkerman 
the 59th suffered such heavy 
casualties that its strength was 
reduced to that of a company. The 
regiment was in the Maori, Zulu, 
and South African wars. 

Forty-six battalions raised for 
the First Great War earned the 
honours : Mons ; Marne, 1914 ; 
Ypres, 1915, ’17, ’IS; Albert, 1916, 
’18; Bazentin; Cambrai, 1917, 
’18; Hindenburg Lino; Suvla ; 
Jerusalem ; Mesopotamia. The 
regiment served at Murmansk in 
1919. Of Middlesex battalions 
which served in the Second Great 
War, the 1st surrendered to the 
Japanese at Hong Kong ; the 2nd 
fought in France, 1939-40, and 
N.W. Europe, 1944-45 ; l/7th, in 
France, 1939-40, Africa, N.W. 
Europe ; 2/7th, in Africa and 

Italy ; l/8th, in France, 1939-40, 
N.W. Europe ; and 2/ 8th, in N.W. 
Eiiroim. The cypher and coronet 
in the centre of the badge are those 
of the duke of Cambridge, and the 
prmce of Wales’s feathers and 
motto perpetuate the original 
badge of the 77th Foot. The 
regimental depot is at Mill Hill. 

Middleton. Mun. borough and 
market town of Lancashire, 
Fjngland. It is 6 m. N. of Man- 
chester by rly. 
and has silk and 
cotton factories, 
bleaching, dye- 
ing, and calico- 
printing works, 
iron foundries, 
chemical, soap 
cigarette, and 
jam factories, and 
a rubber industry. Yet despite its 
industrial development much of 
the land is wooded or devoted to 
agriculture. Water is supplied by 
Heywood and Middleton water 
board. Middleton and Prestwich is 
the name of a co. constituency of 


Ltiiies ; it, includes Wlult'lichl. Its 
cliarliM' for a w,‘ckly market goes 
hack U) 1791 ; market <lay, Fri. 
Population (1051 ) 32,602. 

Middleton, I^aul of. Scottish 
title borne from 1656 to 1695 by the 
family of Middleton. John Middle- 
ton, of Middleton, Kincardineshire, 
served Charles I in Scotland during 
the civil war. He was taken pri- 
soner at Preston and at Worc.i'ster, 
but escaped to Franco and joined 
the circle around Charles 11. In 
1653 he was sent to Scotland to 
lead a rebellion, but this was a 
failure. Charles created him an 
earl in 1656, and after the Restora- 
tion made him cominandcr-in- 
chief. Ho died at Tangier in Juno, 
1674. Middleton’s son Charles, 2ncl 
earl (d. 1719), was a secretary of 
state under James 11. Ho followed 
the deposed king to F’ranco. The 
title was taken from him in 1695, 
but was claimed by the Middletons 
until tho death of John, nominal ly 
the third earl, about 1746. 

Middleton, Cecil Hknry 
(1887-1945). British gardener and 
broadcaster. Son of tho hcarl gar- 
dener on a 
N ort bants 
estate, he 
entered the 
seed trade, 
a f t c r w a r d s 
becoming a 
student at 
Kcw. He was 
on the horti- 
cultural stall 
of the board 
of iVgriculturc, 

1914-18, and 
an instructor in horticulture for 
Surrey county council. In 1931 
he began to broadcast talks on 
gardening, and from 1934 to 1945 
his Sunday series, In Your Ganhm, 
continued without a break, his 
unpretentious manner bringing 
hitn tremendous popularity, fu 
1937 ho was elected an associato of 
honour of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and he was hi demand as 
advisor and judge at shows. He 
died Sept. 18, 1945. 

Middleton, Thomas (c. 1570- 
1627). English dramatist. Born in 
London of a good family, ho was a 
member of Gray’s Inn, and wrotci 
some satirical tracts. About HiOO 
he turned his attention to tho 
stage, composing 15 plays inde- 
pendently, and seven in collabo- 
ration with Dekker, Rowloy, and 
others. City chronologor from 
1620, he was buried in tho church- 
yard of Newington Butts. His 
work is marked by coarseness, 
pointed dialogue, subtle satire, and 
penetrating wit. Of his comedies 




Middleton 
borough arms 



C. H. Middleton, 
British gardener 



Cal, eh iho Old 
ii()t,ahl(\ Ilia 
trjigcsdy is 
Womcsn Be- 
ware Women. 
With Rowley 
h 0 w rot e 
tho powerful 
tragedy of J’ho 
Changeling, 
and the tH)nio- 
duw 4’ he Span- 
ish Gipsy and 
A Fair Quar- 
rel. His satir- 


( )lU', 

bevst 


A Trick to 
is tho most 
independent 


Thomas Middleton, 
English dramatist 
Aftvr J. Thurston 


ieal play, A G attic at Chesse, 1624, 
was immediately popular, but was 
suitprcsaed at tho rociucst of the 
Spanish ambassador. Consult 
Works, ed. A. H. Bullon, 1885-86. 

Middleton-in«Teesdale. A 


market town of Durham, Kngland. 
It stands on tho Tees, hero border- 
ing Yorkshire, 25 m. by rly. 
VV.N.W. of Darlington. There is 
((uarrying and mining for barytes, 
but tiic district is largely agricul- 
tural atul a eoutro for walkers. 
Market day, Tuos. Pop. 2,000. 

Middletown. Name of several 
placi‘s in tho U'.S.A, One is a city 
of Connecticut, tho co, seat of 
Middli‘.s(‘,x CO. It is on tho Con- 
nocti(iut river, 15 m. S. of Hartford, 
and H(5rvcd by rly. and steamer 
from N(W York, incorporated in 
1651, it IxHjame a city in 1784. 
Bctvv(*cn 1750 and 1800 it was 
Conmaiticiit’s wealthiest centre. 
Products include tyiiowriters and 
rubber labries. Pop. (1950)29,711. 

Aiiotlu'r Middh'town, iji Orange 
CO., N.V., is on tlu' Wallkill river, 
65 m. N.W. of N(uv York city. 
liKiorporated ISIS, it became a 
city forty yi^ars later, and has 
(levcdopcul i’rom an agricultural 
market town into an indusurial 
(Kuitn^ pi'odiuung printers’ supplies, 
machine tools, women’s wear, and 
leather goods. Pop. (1950) 22,586. 

A third Middletown is a oily in 
Butler CO., Ohio, on tho Miami 
river, 33 m. N. of Cincinnati. Out- 
stamling products arc jiapor, rust- 
resisting Ht(a4 for prefabricated 
houses, and a chiwing tobacco 
(annual output, 17 million lb.). It 
was incorporated in 1833. Pop. 
(19.50) 33,695, 

Middletown was tho name used 
to cover the identity of Muncie, 
Indiana, by It. S. and 11. M. Lynd 
in their social studies of a typical 
American city of the Middle West 
(ijf.w.), Middletown, 1929, Middle- 
town in Transition, 1937 and 1047. 

Middle Wallop. R.A.K aero- 
drome in Hampshire, England. 
Situated 5 m. S.W. of Andover, it 
was one of tho stations of No. 11 
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jrroiip, (^)inmiui(l, in llu* 

ScLioiid Or(‘}ii- War, and was 
(lainag('d by (Jerinan bninliers in 
the Ba,ttle ol' Ib’it.ain. La-ii'r it was 
anight lighten' base and prominent 
in tile air delenee oC London. Over 
Wallop and Nether Wallop are 
other villages in tlu^ distric't. 
Wallop is the family name of the 
earls of Portsmouth. 

Middle West. Aecepted name 
for the N. central section of the 
U.S.A. It consists of the region 
extending from the Rocky Mts. to 
the Alleghenies, N. ot the Ohio 
River and the S. boundaries of 
Missouri and Kansas. It is chielly 
industrial and agricultural. Many 
of its inhabitants, especially in rural 
areas, arc of Clerman ami Scandi- 
navian descent. Before, the shock 
of the .bipanese attack on Penal 
Harbour they took little interest in 
foreign poliesy, and are apt to be 
.susiiicious of Wall Street and W<ash- 
ingtoii bureaucracy • they often 
show a marked indepemlencc of 
party machines, but exert con- 
siderable inlluence on public alTairs. 

Middlewich. Urban district ol 
Cheshire, England. It is 6 m. fS. ol 
N'orthwich, near the river Dane 
and is served by rly. and the Trent 
and Mersey canal. The chiei 
building is the old church of S. 
Michael, a place of refuge for 
Royalists in the Civil War. Salt is 
extracted hero, and chemicals, 
sanitary ware, and clothing arc 
made. Middlewich is in the centre 
of the wiches, or salt lowms, ol 
Cheshire, hence its name. Pop 
(IDol) 6,736. 

Middlings. A technical term 
used in Hour milling and in metal- 
lurgy. In hour milling, it is ap- 
plied to a mixture of broken up 
bran or husk, with a small pro- 
portion of Hour mostly adhering to 
the bran. It is one of the so- 
called oHals ” of the old process 
of Hour milling, and is usetl for 
poultry and [)ig feeding. A newer 
meiiniug refers to a product of the 
process of Hour milling, by roller 
mills. These lirst break up the 
grain of the wheat into a product 
which apart from the bran may be 
separated into three grades known 
as semolina, middlings, and dunst. 

In metallurgy, the term refers to 
a product of the grading or con- 
centration of ores. This grading 
may divide the ore into two ])arts 
only, the one rich in metal and the 
other worthless ; but frequently 
there are three products, a rich one 
ready for immediate smelting or 
other treatment ; an intermediate 
one which will be submitted to a 
further preliminary treatment ; 
and a third which is worthless, and 


i.s ri'jeeted. These* are known 
respectively as heads, middlings, 
and tailings. Metallurgy. 

Midge. Name vaguely ujiplied 
to many two-winged Hies or l)ip- 
tera (c/.r.). They have narrow. 


to S, Mary Magdalene and S. i)eiiis, 
is Perpendicular. There was a 
castle here, the seat of the Boliuns, 
in the ^liddle Ages. There is a iTth 
cent, grammar s(‘hool and the 
Spread Eagle hotel dates in part 



Midhurst, Sussex. Ruins of Cowdray Castle, a Tudor mansion formerly the 

seat of the earl of Egmont 


elongated bodies, slender legs, and 
usually thread-like antennae often 
densely plumose in the males. The 
name rcfer.s more i^artieidarly to 
members of the family Chirono- 
midac that are often seen dancing 
ill swarms on summer evenings, 
especially near water. Midges 
usually resemble gnats or mos- 
(piitoes (q.v.) in general appearance 
but lack the piercing mouth-parts 
of those insects. An exception is 
the group of minute midge.s be- 
longing to the allied family Cera- 
toj)og()iudae, which have lanect- 
like mouth-parts and suck blood. 
With this habit species of Cidi- 
coides often cause much annoyance 
on summer evenings, especially in 
ycotland. Other flies known as 
midges are the Cecidomyiidac, or 
gall-midges, which include the 
Hessian Hy. 

Midhat Pasha (IS22-84). Turk- 
ish ]iolitieian. Born in Con.stanti- 
nofile (Istanbul) he entered the 

Turkish civil 
service and was 
governor of 
Bulgaria, lvSH2- 
67. Becoming 
grand vizier in 
Si 1876, he was a 
prime mover in 
the deposition 
of Abdul Aziz. 
He drew up 
the draft con- 
stitution of the Ottoman Empire, 
but was banished in 1877 , Allowed 
to return next year, he was nomin- 
ated governor of Syria. Sentence 
of death passed upon him in 1881 , on 
a charge of murdering Abdul Aziz, 
was commuted to banishment 
through the representation of the 
British government. He died in 
Arabia, May 8, 1884. 

Midhurst. Market town of 
Sussex, England. It stands on the 
Rother, 12 m. by rly. N. of 
Chichester. The church, dedicated 



Midhat Pasha, 
Turkish statesman 


from the loth cent. About 4 m. N. 
is the King Edward VII sana- 
torium for consumptives, opened 
in 1905. Near the town, which is 
surrounded by some of the most 
lovelv scenerv in Sussex, are the 
ruins of Cowdray Castle, now the 
property of Viscount Cowdray. 
Midhurst was a borough in the 
Middle Ages, but lost its rights and 
was long governed by a bailiff 
elected in the manorial court. It 
was separately represented in par- 
liament from 1300 to 1885, and had 
its markets and fairs. Market day, 
Thurs. Pop. 3,000. 

Midi. District of Prance. With- 
out any defined area, it is generally 
regarded as the region between the 
Bay of Biscay and the Mediter- 
ranean. Toulouse is its capital. 
It was originul'y the Middle Land 
between France and Spain. 

Midi, Aiguille bit. Mt. in 
France. A jieak of the Mont Blanc 
chain, S.E. of Chamonix, its alt. 
is 12,(300 ft. See Mont Blanc. 

Midi, Canal du. Canal of S. 
France. It runs from Toulouse to 
La Nouvelle, near Narboime, on 
the Iiltang de Thau. Known also 
as the canal du Languedoc, it con- 
nects with the canalised Garonne, 
and thus unites the Mediter- 
ranean with the Atlantic. Built 
during 1666-81 by Paul Riquet, 
it is still an important waterwuy 
for the trade of the S.W. depts. In 
its 148 m. there are 100 locks, and 
the chief towns served are Toulouse, 
Villefranche, Castelnaudary, Car- 
cassonne, and Narbonne. 

Midi, Pic du. Mt. of the Pyren- 
ees, in S. France, entitled in full 
Pic du Midi d’Ossau. It is nearly 
due S. of Pau and almost on the 
Spanish frontier. The Grand Pic 
has an alt, of 9,465 ft. and the 
Petit Pic of 9,135 ft. Just below 
the summit is an ohservmtory 
where in 1931 the solar corona was 
first photographed in full sunlight. 


MIDIAN 


Midiasn. An anoieiit o1 

Arabia. The terribjry <tf the 
Midianitos, a tribe' (h'scenrled. ac- 
cording to (Jenesis, from Midian. a 
son of Abraham by the Arabian 
Ketnrah, it extended along the hh 
(oast of the (Inlf of Akal).'ih. ddie 
Midianites. who weie partly no- 
madic and traded by caravan with 
P.gypt and Syria also inhabited 
Sinai and the S. borders of Pales- 
tine To nierehants from Midi an 
Joseph was sold by his bretlirrai. 
Moses married adanghter of Jethro, 
probably a priest of Ha;d-P(‘or, 
the national god. The Midianites 
often ioined with the Moal)itos 

ii 

against the Hebrews, but were 
d ‘feated by Oideon (Judges 7). 

Midland. T own in Sim one co. 
Ontario, Canada, on (Georgian Ihiy, 
S9 in. N, by W. (d' JVjronto, on the 
C.P. R. and C.N.R. It has four 
large grain elevators, timber, si lie 
and woollen mills, foundries and 
machine shops, and shi[jbinlding 
yards. Pop. (1951) 7,20(). 

Midland Bank. English bank- 
ing company. Founded in 1S3() as 
the Birmingham and Midland 
Bank, it was amtdgamated with 
the C'entral Bank of London in 
1891. In 1898 its title was ehanged 
to London City and Midland Bank. 
The ('ity Bank was t hen taken over, 
and there followed a scries of amal- 
gamations with organizations in 
provincial cities. In 1908 the 
North and South Wales Bank, in 
1914 the Metropolitan Bank, were 
taken over. In 1917 the share 
eapital of the Belfast Banking Co. 
was bought ; that of the Clych's- 
dale Bank was acquired in 1920. 
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that of tile North ot Scot land Bank 
in 1924, these two amalga,mat ing 
in 1950 as the. (Jydesdale and 
North of Scotlaiul Bank, Lt<l. 

The London (lity and Midland 
had a paid-uj) capital of £5,189,000 
in 1918 wiien it eomhiiied with th(' 
London Joint Stock Ba,nks to form 
the Ijondon Joint (diy and Mid- 
land. The nain(‘ was ehaaiged to 
Midland Bank Ltfl. in 1928. By 
1958 there W(‘i‘e ov(‘r 2,150 
hranehes in Fngland and ^Vah^s, 
with agents in all parls of tlu^ 
world; and the ])a.id-iip eapital 
exceeded £10,1.59,000. luNid 

otliee is in Poultry, London, B.C.2. 

Midland Canal (Cer. Miltid- 
landkanal). (lerman system of in- 
land waterways tor ships up to 
1,000 tons, linking the rivers 
Rhine and Kibe, and const. ruel ml 
from 1905 onwai'ds. It. inelmh^s 
the Rhine-1 lei'ue and Dorttnimd- 
Fms (uinals, and reatJies tlu^ LIhe 
nmn Magd(‘hurg. Dams, si nieces, 
and p<twer stations were inelmhul 
in the huge ])roje<'t, which was t.o 
link B(‘rlin and Ibimhurg, and 

t hereby the Baltic and Nort h S(‘a., 

•• 

with the Rulir. The system, hcwim'c. 
ly damaged in the Second (lrea,t 
War, was soon naHmHt.rueted. 

Midlands. Term usml for the 
eountlos in the. middle ol' Bnghind. 
The limits of the Midlands cannot, 
be exactly detined, hut tlnw lie 
approx imal el y between Yorkshire 
and the J’hames, and hetwc'tm 
blast Anglia and the W(dsh hordcu' 
counties. The Midland judicial 
cir('uit includes Lines, Dm-hysldn^ 
Leics. Rutland Northa.nt.s, Wa,r- 
wi<‘kHliire, and Worc(‘si.crKhir(^ 


MIDLOTHIAN 

mur i MM M lTMW I ^ 

Midleton ou Middluton. A 
tna.rket. town a.nd urban (list, of 
CO. (Ark, Irish Republic. It stands 
on tlu‘ Owmieurra, wliicih enters 
Cork barboiir jiiH< bidow the town 
18 m. F. of Cork. There is a 
grammar school fouiuh'd in 1700 , 
and a, ( JsU'reiaii a.bbey once stood 
lu'nx The silt* of I he' place is the 
propc'i't.y of tlu‘ (mil of Midleton. 

M a. r l« ' ( . da y , Sa. t . 1 ‘o p . ( 1 95( ) ) 2, 78 1 . 

Midleton, St. John Brod- 
KKiK, 1 st Maul on (185(L1942). 
British iiolilieian. Born Dee. IT 

185(5, the eld 
I'st, son of the 
St h Wseoiint 
M i d 1 (‘ t 0 n 
(l880M<)()7),lm 
wa,s educated 
Hit. Ft. on and 

Ihilliol College, 
Ox lord, and 
hecainu* Con- 
servative mem- 
l)(a‘ of parlia- 
mmif for Wiml. Sunny in 1880. 
Ma.(le lina.neia.l s(‘er(‘la,ry to the 
Wa.r ofliee in LSSt}, lu^ wa,s undc'r- 
scs'i’dary for fordgn alfaira in 
1898; and smTcd.ary for War in 
I !)()(). In 1908 lu^ was transferred 
to the s(aT(d.a.ryHhi[) for India, go- 
ing out. of odiee in 1905. In 1907 
h(‘ siieeee(l('d to liis fiither’s vis- 
county. Il(^ was a leading lignre 
aanoiig tin* lhiioniHl.H in discussions 
on th(‘ silth'imait of Inland, and 
wa.M (l(Ml.(‘d a siMiat.or of the LF.8. 
in 1921. Cn^atial K.P. in 1915 and 
earl in 1920, h(‘ dic'd Fd). 18, 1942. 

Midlothian.. County of Scot- 
la.nd. It ba.H a, short coastline on 
th(^ Firth of Forth, at Mussel- 
burgh, a.nd suiToimds t.hr’! city of 
Fdinbui'gh (administratively a 
M(q)a.rat(^ county). Flscwherc it 
bonh'rs t.lu' cos. of West, Lothian, 
La, nark, Peebles, Si'Ikirk, Rox- 
burgh, Berwiclv, and Fast. Ijothian. 
It has no eo, town, hut. is ad- 
miiiist.t'n'il from County Buildings, 
Kdin burgh, 

M idiot hia.n is a sloping plain ris- 
ing from the Firth ol Forth in the 
nort.h to t.lu!! Moorfoot. Hills in the 
S.F. JJiii P(mtla,nd Hills traverse 
Ihci plain from N.F. to S.W., rising 
to heights approaching 1900 ft. 
Hie (1,0(1' riv(U'H are t.he Almond. 
Wat('r ol Ldt.li, N. and 8. Esk, 
J'yne, a, ml Cala. eo. includes 
live small burghs of Bonnyrigg and 
La-sswade, Dalkilt.h, Loanhead. 
Musselburgh, and Penicuik, and 
sudi pi(;tureH(pie spots as Roalin. 
Hawtliornden. and Newbattle. 
Oat.H, bailt\y, potatoes, swedes, 
and wheat are grown ; and she(-'p 
pigs. ca.t.t,h 3 , and paltry arc 
reared. Coalmining is iho prin 
cipal indu.stry, and oil shale, sand-. 



Midlottiian, Map ot the Scottish county south of the Firth ot Forth, rica in 

historic and antiquarian associations 



1st Earl of Midleton, 
British politician 
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fire-clay, roadstone, limestone 
and sandstone are extracted. The 
largest manufacturing industry is 
paper making. Engineering, te.v. 
tiles ((^arfiets), and food production 
are important. 

The main road 
and railway 
systems radia,te 
fro m E din- 
burgh. The 
county, for the 
burgh ol Miussel- 
burgh, vvhieli is 
part of Edin- 
burgh (East) 
const i tueney, 
forms a county 

c on s t i t u c iu‘ y . Midlothian arms 

Midlotluan is 

rich in historic remains dating from 
pre-Roman times, and there ar(^ 
ruined castles at Borthwiek, Erii'h- 
ton, and Rosliii ; RuUion (Irecn. 
Carberry Mill and Pinkie are 
historic battlefields. Area 312-8 
sq. in. Pop. (1051) t)H,!)74. 

Midlothian Campaign. A'ce 
under Gladstone, AV. E. 

Midnapiir. I list, and town of 
India, in the Ban I wan division, 
W. Bengal. The (list, lies in the 
a.W. of W. Bengal, ^riie E. por- 
tion, an alluvial plain produeing 
much rice, is densely populated ; 
the \V. is jungle and sparsely 
peopknl. The town is an important 
rly. junction on the Kasai I’ivcr, 60 
m. W. of Calcutta, to which it is 
joined by canal. District area, 
5,258 sq. m. Pop. (1051) dist., 
3,359,022 ; t,owii, 45,470. 

Midnight Sun. Ap])earanco of 
the sun above the horizon at 
midnight. It may bo witnessed at 
any point on the Arctic circle on 
the N. summer solstice, Juno 21, 
and on the Antarctic circle on the 
S. summer solstice. Dee. 21. With- 
in these circles the length of time 
the sun is in the sky without set- 
ting gradually increases, being 72 
days in lat. 70*^, and 138 days in 
lat, 80°, whilst the sun does not set 
for swe months at the poles. 
Tourists visit the N. of Norway tf>. 
see the phenomenon. 

The Antarctic has long spells 
of sunshine in summer. During 
Scott’s 2nd expedition the burn 
on the sun card at Capo Evans 
(77^° S. 166|° E.) was frequently 
unbroken for 24 hrs. ; between 
Dec. 9 and 12, 1911, there was a 
continuous record of 66^ hrs. of 
sunshine. 

The phenomenon of the mid- 
night sun is due to the inclination 
of the earth’s axis, at 6(>|° to the 
plane of its orbit round the sun. 
bince the direction of the axis in 
space is the same at all times, at 



one point (the summer solstice) 
the entire arctic circle is ilia- 
mmated, the Antarctic being in 
total darkness. Six months later 
the position is reversed. 

M'idrash. An ancient Hebrew 
commentary on the O.T., con- 
sisting of a vast number of com- 
ments by various authors, mixed 
with tales and folklore. The term 
is also applied to the edifying tales 
in the O.T. illustrating religious 
trutlis, such as the books of Ruth 
and Jonah. It was the storehouse 
from which the Rabbis drew most 
of their teaching. J^ee Mishna. 

Midshipman. In the British 
navy, a boy undergoing training 
preparatory to being commissioned 

as an officer. 
J’he name de- 
rived from the 
fact that the 
([ u a r t c r s of 
the “young 
gen tic men ’’ 
(jualifying for 
com missions 
were situated 
amidships on 
the lower deck. 

For m e r 1 v 
boys enb'red 
the Royal 
Naval College, 



Midshipman’s uni- Dartmouth, at 
form, British Navy l^ for a four- 

year course or were admitted as 
cadets from public schools at 17| 
to 18 years old and stayed for four 
months. At the end of their time 
cadets spent eight months getting 
sea experience in a training cruiser, 
when those successful in the passing 
out test were promoted midship- 
men. Until 1953 midshipmen went 
to sea on operational units of the 
fleet, continuing their scholastic 
education and professional training 


under a naval instructor and tak- 
ing part in the daily routine of the 
ship. Midshipmen messed in the 
gun-room. Their distinguishing 
badge is a white tab on the jacket 
collar. They wear a while laiiyaid 
and carry a dirk. 

For the method of Dartmouth 
entry introduced in 1953, see 
Naval Cadet. 

Midshipman ’ Easy. Central 
character of the novel by Capt. F. 
Marryat, described under its full 
title Mr. Midshipman Easy. 

Midsomer Norton. Part of 
the urban dist. of Nortoii-Rad- 
stock, Somerset, England. It is 
12 m. S.S.W. of Bath, on the rly. 
and the little river Somer. The 
chief building is the Perpendicular 
church of S. John the Baptist, 
rebuilt in the 19th century. The 
small Somerset coalfield is near by. 

Midsummer Day. June 24, 
popularly the middle day of sum- 
mer. Astronomically the period of 
the summer solstice (about June 
21) is the beginning of summer. 
Midsummer Day is the feast of the 
Nativity of S. John the Baptist 
and is an English quarter day. In 
some English towns and villages, 
stools decorated with flowers stuck 
in clay were placed by the house- 
doors or at cross-roads on this day, 
a custom possibly derived from 
the Roman festival in honour of 
the deities of the crossroads. 
The term “midsummer madness'’ 
may refer to the wild festivities 
of Midsummer Eve, or to the 
supposed effect of the midsummer 
moon. “■ Midsummer Man ” is the 
plant orpine {Sedum telepkiurn) 
used by girls on Midsummer Eve 
as a test of their lovers’ fidelity. 

Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
A. Fairy comedy by Shakespeare, 
containing some of his most de- 



Midnight Sun. Photograph with eight exposures at intervals oE 45 minutes, 
showing that the sun during this period is not setting. See t^xt 
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lightful aights of fancy. The scene 
is laid partly in Athens, !)ut mostly 
in a so-caUed “ wood near Athens," 
which is in many ways as English 
a wood as could be conceived, just 
as the artisans who assemble there 
to rehearse a play for the miptials 
of Theseus, duke of Athens, arc 
robustly English, even in their 
names — Nick Bottom, Peter 
Quince, Francis Flute, Torn 
Snout, etc. The wood is peopled 
by the fairies of English tradition, 
including Oberon, their king, and 
Titaiiia, their queen, also the niLs- 
(diiev'ous Puck or Robin Good- 
fellow. The artisans, as well as 
two young couples crossed in love 
who have tied for various reasons 
to the wood, become involved 
in the quarrel of Oberon and 
Titania and the pranks of Puck, 
and the comedy is rich ; Bottom 
for example, is given an ass’s head 
and Titania, under a spell, falls in 
love with him. Even after the 
denouement and the rcetiheation 
of all errors further comedy is 
provided by the artisans’ [ler- 
tbrmauce of the story of Pyranius 
a.nd Thisbe But the fairies hold 
the stage to th(‘ last. 

Written 1594, and first pub- 
lished in quarto form lOOO, the 
play has STS lines in blank verse 
and 731 pentametric rhymes. 
There have been many notable 
modern presentations in London, 
including those of Tree (His 
Majesty’s, 1900 and 1911), Gran- 
ville - Barker (iSavoy Idieatrc, 
1914), Gielgud (Hayinarket, 1945), 
and several at the Open Air- 
Theatre at Regent’s Park. 

The play has always attracti'd 
leading actoi’s. Bottom, for ex- 
ample, has been memorably played 
by Samuel Phelps, d'ree, Osear 
Asche, Arthur Bourchici', Nigel 
Playfair, Ralph Richardson, 
Robert Atkins, Donald Wollit, 
Francis L. Sullivan, Leslie 
Banks ; Titania by Lady Tree, 
Gwen Ffrang90u-I)avies, Jean 
Forbes-Robertson, Fay Compton. 
Peggy Ashcroft ; Oberon by 
Mme. Vestris, Julia Neilson. 
Denis Neilson-Tcrry, Phyllis 
Neilson-Terry, Gladys Cooper, 
Jean Forbes-Robertson, Nicholas 
Hannen, John Gielgud, Robert 
Helpmann. The play has long 
been popular with amateurs, 
especially for open-air perform- 
ance, also in schools, the play 
serving as an admirable intro- 
duction to Shakespeare. A film 
version directed in America by 
Reinhardt, 1934, was chielly not- 
able for the easting of Janu^s 
Cagney, famous in gangster parts, 
as Bottom. Mendelssohn’s in- 


cidental music, which includes the 
familiar Wedding Marc.h, was (irst 
[jerformed in Berlin, 1843. 

Mid'way Islands. Group c/f 
islands belonging to the, U.S.A. in 
the N. Pacific, about 1,200 m. 
N.W. of Honolulu. They are un- 
productive, being liillo more tha.n 
sand dunes. Discovered in 1850, 
they wore furmally declared a Ikt®!. 
possession in 1807. They are a ba,se 
for Irans-Pam’lic air servici's. Area 
2 sq. m. Pop. (1050) 410. 

During the Sci'oiid (Irisit War 
they successfully resisted Japanese 
attempts at invasion ; and oil t he 
Midways in June, 1942, a G.S. (h'cli 
decisively defeated a tiapanoso 
force. See nnder^^ Pacitie War. 

Midwife. Woman who assists 
during childbirth. In ih(i IT.K. her 
status, training, and neeessai-y 
(pialif cations are goveriK'd by act. 
of parliament, an act ol 1051 con- 
solidating <'arlier legislation (rom 
1002. With a few exceptions, any 
man, or woman not a c.erl idcd mid- 
wdfe or registered nurses who lOi- 
remimoration attends as a nurse ou 
a woman in childbirth, or as a, 
matoruity nurse within tmr da,ys 
after, is liable to a lines 

The Midwives Acl. of 1002 set. up 
the central midwives hoanl to 
control the training, exa.minat ion, 
and re'gistralion of midwives in 
England and Wales ; it s olUei^s ii.rc 
at 73, Great Peter Str(‘ei., London, 
S.W.l. No wnina.n (‘an be cerlili(‘(l 
as a midwife unless she. levs fol- 
lowed a prescribed e.oursc of st udy 
and pa.sscd certain examinat ions. 

Midwives, Roval (lounonn ok. 
British institution founded in 1881 
to iini)i'ovel.heenieien(‘.y and status 
of midwives. Its work was a.n im- 
portant factor in the passing of t.he 
lirst Midwives Act., 1002 (.s‘ce' under 
Midwife). Rec'.ognizerl as t.lui 
negotiating borly for mid veuves, it 
also arranges refresher and oHun’ 
courses, a])points roprosontat-ivu^s 
to the central midwives board and 
to other appropriate hodios a.nd 
committees, ami provid(‘,H the h.q. 
for the International Confederation 
of Midwives. In 1057 it. had 
throughout the U.K. some 10, 000 
members. Its address is 15, 
Mansfield Street, London, W.l. 

Mieres. Town of Spain, in the 
prov. of Oviedo. On the river 
Nalon, it is the centre of the As- 
turian mining industry, and has 
iron foundries, stool and '/inc 
works, blast furnaiies, and chemi- 
cal works. Pvip. (1950) 58,310. 

Mierevelt. Michiel Jans/, van 
(15()7-~1051 ). Dutch paint.(‘r-, Born 
at Delft, May 1, 1507, he studied 
there under Willems/, and Augu.s- 
tyns, and at Utri‘eht umh'i* An- 


■ 


M. van Mierevelt, 
Dutch painter 

.If/cr Duck 


Xi 


tonio Bloklaud, 1570-83, and be- 
eaiiK' lumrt painter to the prince of 
Gvangix He was famed for his 
iiiiimu-ouH p(H‘- 

I r a. its, e X (^ - ; 

entil'd with a £ ' ' ' ' 

skill a.iid at.U'ii- A, '!''i 

tion to d('t.a,il 
wlneli eompi'ii- * 

,sat;i‘. for a cer- .r*' 

tain coldiuvss ill '"'A'G' r dS* 

1. r D a ti m v n i. . k 

Among his por- "fe . ' 

tra.it.s are those M. van Mierevelt, 

or (.ii’olhis, Dntch painter 

,, , nflcv ] an Dijck 

G u H t a V II s 

.Adolphus of S\v’('(lcn, Huygens, 
(V)ligny, IiIh^ duke of Buckingham, 
a, lid \ViUinm t.lu' Silmit., and ho left 
also SOUK' still life and gimre paint- 
ings. Fjxam|)l('s are to bi*. seen in 
l.lu^ Ryks musc'um,, Amsterdam, the 
Louvrc', Th(^ Ibi/gue, Dri'sden, Ber- 
lin, and one in tli(‘ National GalleiT, 

*.1 ' 

IjOiidon. lb' died a.t Delft, July 
27, 1(>51. 

Mieris, Fir a ns van, the Elder 
( 1()35 1981). Dutch (laiiiter. Born 
at Lc'vdi'ii, April 19, 1935, ho 

was a pupil of 
Gi'rard Douw, 
a, ml bi'camc a 
. '''‘X diciuIk'I' of th(i 

FraM Miu'il' ia'jtiHl! 

Dutch painter ILs sons Jan 

and WGlleni 
were painl.m’s of i (quite as was 
also his gi’andson Fi'ans. 

Miers, Sin, IIenhv Alexander 
(1858- 1012). British Hcitmtist. He 
was born at IHo de Ja.niMro, May 

graphy at tbe Sir Henp A. Miers, 

1 q , 1 , British scientist 

meal e.olh'gc, 

S, Kensington, 1889 -95, he was 
Waynllete professor of mineralogy, 
Oxford, 1895-1008, and principal 
of London university, 1908-15. 
From 1015 to 1929 he was pro- 
f(‘ssor of crystall()gra[)hy and vicc- 
chanet'IIor Of Manchester univer- 
sity. Il(^ was ('lected a trustee of 
th(\ British museum in 1929 and 
lu'ld va.i’ious oHicial positions in 
coiiiH'xioii with ilu^ control of 
museums. ( )ii tlu' formation of the 


Frans van Mioris, 
Dutch painter 


Sir Henry A. Miers, 
British scientist 

Itussell 
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Geinmological Association of Great 
Britain in 1932 he was elected its 
first prc'sident. His publications 
included The Soil in Relation to 
Health (with R. Crosskey), 1893, 
and Mineralogy, 1902. A knight 
from 1912, he died Dec. 10, 1942. 

Migmatite (Gr. inigma, mix- 
ture). In geology a type of rock 
occurring in rc'gions of intense 
metamorphism where the normal 
country rock is intimati'ly mixed 
with granitic material which 
may have been injt'cted or may 
have soaked into the host rock. 
Migmatites, first described from 
Finland, also occur in Sutherland. 

Mignet, KRANf;oxs Augusts 
Marie (179()-IS84). Krench his- 
torian. Born at Aix-en-Provence, 

''' ^ lawyer. 

work. His His- 
Franeois Mignet, f,,,. „ 
French historian 

r rencli Re- 
volution, 1824, is still standard, 
while his .studies on the history of 
the IGth and 17th (‘(‘ntiurii's — 


Francois Mignet, 
French historian 


Antonio Perez and Philip II, 184o ; 
Charles V and his Abdication, 
1854 ; and Mary fetuart, 1851 — 
are marked by the same accuracy 
and clearness. He also wrote upon 
the history and institutions of 
France in the Middle Ages. He 
died March 24, 1884, in Paris. 

Mignonette {Reseda odorala). 
Perennial herb of the family 
Resedaceac. Its native country is 
unknown ; but, introduced to Brit- 
ish gardens from Egypt in 1752, 
it has become one of tlie most pop- 
ular of plants owing to its fragrant 
dowers. The stem branches from 
its base, and the plant becomes a 
rather dilTiisc clump, bearing alti'r- 
uatc lance-shaped leaves which 
may be simple or thrce-lobed. The 
flo\vers are borne in dense pyra- 
midal racemes at the ends of" the 
shoots. The calyx is in six parts, 
and th(‘ cream-coloured petals are 
divided into slender segments. 
The most consihcuous feature is 
supplied by the numerous red 
stamens. Usually grown as an 
annual, it succeeds in almost any 
garden soil ; best results are ob- 
tained on rich, heavy soil, to which 
old mortar has been added. »Secd 
should be sown very thinly. A. 
Intea, the w'ild mignonette, is found 
in Britain in Liincstoue districts. 


w,'. ; T 
■'I* ‘ 


Mignonette. 
Foliage and flower 


y- ‘ ' (: y ''d M. i g rai n e . 

Severe head- 
y i ; ,r| ache, often 

one-sided, as- 
sociated with 
nausea or vom- 
iting. It is 
'.jrW ; usually accom- 
? '''' panied or 

1; ^'1 ' , ushered in by 

'd 'd'd* disturbance of 
'■ . / any of the five 
■’ , such as 

i ‘''i. . ' 'd ' flashes of light 
Mignonette. befor-e the eyes 
Foliage and flower or sound sen- 
sations. Initi- 
ally migraine probably arises from 
allergy. In jiatients who are badly 
adjusted to the strains and stresses 
of life it tends to become an escape 
mechanism. Migraine also always 
argues the presence of infected 
sinuses, and the primary cause is 
often a blocked nasal passage. The 
liver of the sufferer from migraine 
nearly always functions badly, 
failing in one of its main tasks, that 
of detoxication, and so allowing 
poisonous material to find its way 
into the blood stream. Treatment 
consists ill the disinfecting of the 
sinuses and in easing the work of 
the liver by rmnoving from the 
diet milk, fats, pork, chocolate, 
and rich cheese. 

Migration (Lat. wiyrare, to 
move). Term for the movement, 



Migration. A dense flock of starlings migrating from Hickling Broad, Norfolk. 
Seasonal mass migration is common to several other species of birds 


usually the mass movement, of 
living creatures from one place of 
residence to another. 

Human Migration. This is 
discussed under Emigration ; Im- 
migration (qq.v.). 

Animal Migration. Many 
animals spend parts of their lives 
in one place and parts in another. 
It is very common to find that the 
change-over from, one habitat to 
the other takes place at a time 
when the seasons are changing 
in an important respect. This 
seasonal change of habitat, in- 
volving almost or quite aU the 
individuals of a recognizable 
population nearly simultaneously, 
is migration in its strict sense, 
though the word does duty for 
other things, e.g. the slow or sud- 
den irreversible movement of 
populations into exploitable, but 
not hitherto exploited, areas, and 
the helpless drifting of weak things 
in currents set up in the water 
or the air. 

Birds make more of a show of 
their migrations than most other 
animals, and for that reason bird 
migration occurs first to most 
people when they think of animal 
migration. Bin Is, however, have 
by no means a monopoly of 
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seasonal iniciration. Fish, worms, 
newts, iiioiikoys, whales, buttortlif^s 
(and noniaclit) man) all migrate to 
some degree in this scns:\ 

The two gn'at problems of 
migration arc : what iti 's that 
starts so many individuals ofT on 
their journeys at almost the sami', 
time ; how thc'y find thc'ir way. 
To neither of these (piestions ean 
the biologist give anything like a 
satisfactory answer, bub it can be 
said that migration, and the timing 
of migration, are related scmsibly 
to two of the great activitic's, two 
of the great uchhIs, of animals : 
reproduction and the search for 
food. In mammals aiifl in birds 
the mechanism which controls the 
timing of reproduction is partially 
understood. It depends upon a 
most complicated interai'tion of a 
number of endocrine glands of 
which one of the most important, 
playing probably the mastm* eon- 
troiliug part, is the pituitary 
gland (r/.r.) lying at the base of the 
brain. There is no doubt that this 
gland — in particular its anterior 
part — produces substances (hor- 
mones ) which initiate and maintain 
the activitii'-s of the gonads that 
lead to rcproduetioji. 

Stimulus o£ Light 

Considerable evidenco shows that 
in certain forms, e.f/, the ferret, 
light stimulates the pituitary and 
starts the reproductive process. 
Most animals which migrate to 
breed move towards the poles in 
the summer of the hemisphere in 
which they live. This means that 
they move to a region of longer 
day — for instance, a goose feeding 
in winter in Somerset may move 
to Finland to breed, where it will 
find nearly twenty-four hours of 
daylight. As well as the direct 
stimulus of light falling on the 
eyes it seems that the added hours 
of bodily activity increase the 
activity of the pituitary, at least 
in birds. (This principle has its 
practical application in commer- 
cial egg- production, where artificial 
illumination of hen-houses increases 
production of eggs.) 

As regards food supply, animals 
cat either plants or other animals 
which have eaten plants. Thine- 
foro the food supply of animals 
depends upon the condition of the 
plants of any area. In the autumn 
of each hemisphere the long polar 
night begins to aid in towards the 
poles and spreads, in the northern 
hemisphere southwards and in the 
southern hrnnispherc northwards. 
As it spreadvS vegetation dies, and 
in the extreme case of the far 
north and the far south is obliter- 
ated temporarily by snow and ice. 


Animals, therefore, which, for tlu' 
r<‘a'ioi's given above', hnn'd wi'll 
in tlu^ long days near the })ol(', 
oating the short-livi'd vi'gi'tation 
of th(' summer, or eating other 
animals feiMlmg upon this in thi'ir 
turn, have to move away from the 
poles for their wilder food. 

The why of si'asonal migration 
is thus ri'asonably ('X{)lain('d, hut 
not the how. The only hint is tluat 
light does seem to play a e,onsid(U‘- 
ably more important ])art in initia- 
ting, and perhaps even in direeting, 
migration than does temix'raturi'. 
Of th(‘ mechanism by which 
animals liiid their way to r(‘gions 
suitabh' for breeding or for h'cding, 
biologists are. in almost eomjileti'. 
ignorance. Viay litth' bnh'ed is 
known about how a.nv animarl 
linds its way about, ovi'r long or 
shord distances. '^riu' prohh'in 
pri'sc'iitcd by the. dog or the eal, or 
the pigeon which linds its way 
home from distaait place's has 
scarcely yu'ldecl a.t all to the most 
elaborate invi'stigation. Mo fa.r as 
migration is (‘.onceriu'd, it has hi'iai 
suggi'sted that there may h(' some 
mi'clianism in the iimer ear which 
aeepiaiuts the animal with the 
direction of the rotation of tlu^ 
earth, hut there is litth^ or no 
evidence, to support this. It doi'S 
appear that somi^ people ari^ mori^ 
awan^ of the points of tin* compa^ss 
than others, and tln'ro are ])(x>ple 
who seem to feel some uueasim^ss 
if they believe tln'inselves to have 
lost their orii'iitation, hut tlu'se an^ 
vague indications of little or no 
Bcicntilic value. Vision appi'ars to 
play a c.onsiiku'ahle jiart in an 
animars linding its way, a,nd fog 
is a (lisiurbing factor in migration. 
Homing pigeons usually ri'fuse to 
fly in fog ; but it has Ix'en found 
that pigeons releasixl from air- 
craft which subsequmrtly sank at 
sea found their way home in fog ; 
when confronted with the absolute 
necessity of dying or drowning, 
they flew home. 

The size and c()m})lexity of the 
problem of migration can bo in- 
dicated from considering a few 
examples. In insects tlu'ro are 
large! movements involving gri'at 
iiumberH of individuals among tin*, 
locusts {(j.v.) and, less well-known 
but ccpially remarkable', among 
the beetles, the dragonflies, and 
the butterflies. The American 
monarch butterfly, for instance!, 
is found in summer in Alaska, in 
winter in Mexii^o, where it hib(*r- 
nates more or less comph'tely, and 
in thf' same loeatioir yi'ar aftc'r 
year. The diflieiilty of umh'r- 
standing this is iucrea.sed by the 
fact that, so short is the life-cycle 


of this aiiimaf, oik'. or two genera- 
Ifoiis liav(' passf'd in t.he interval 
hi'twi'i'ii tlu' (h'partnre of the 
sp('ei(‘S ill tli(^ spring from Mexico 
a,nd ils ri'inrii in th(> following 
autumn. How tlu! hiith'rllies lind 
tlu'ir way back to the same, trees 
that ilx'ir giandparents used is 
(luitc' unknown, A similar problem 
is posi'd by tlu^ Ixdiaviour of the 
('('Is {(/.V.) wln(ili bn'('d at s(',a, in 
th('. south Atlantic, and appear to 
r(‘iurii to th(^ Hf.r(‘a.ms and ponds 
of Kiir()|Hi a,nd of America re- 
sp('etively inhabited by tknr 
I'oivraHu'rs. 1Iie salnmn, too, 
n'tuni to th(' i’iv('i' in whi(di thev 
pa,ss('d tlx'ir youth afU'r a e.onshh'r- 
abk'. period as young and adult 
lish ail S(!ai. In tlH'H(', rivu'rs they 
siiawii, and the cyehs is repeated. 

Spasmodic MiRraiions 
dMu', ('iiorrnons and Kp('ctacular 
mov('ni('nl,s of sueh mammals as 
th(^ ma.iii('n aiiid lilu! gn'y sqnirrd 
in tli(' N('w World, or oi' the lem- 
ming in Scandinavia, are probably 
to b(^ l■ega,l‘(l('(l ratlu'r as one- 
way pn'ssun^ moveim'iits in re- 
siH)nH(! to lnmg('rthan as migration. 
Tliey a.r(^ ('HH('ntially spasimxUc, 
and not rliythmieal. Hunger in 
this eont(‘Xt iiudiuh'S tlu', desire for 
wat(U’, and for sa.lt, both of which 
may run sliort if a population 
grows snddc'uly. 

Animals an^ not sta.ti(i. 
an^ not only h('1('c1i('( 1 by their 
environ UK'nt. Th(\v can, and do, 
also select Hurroundiiigs that suit 
iilu'in. Wlien their (h'lnands change 
s('as(mally or rhythnueally, the 
c'X(*re,is(! of’ this choice napiires 
seasonal or rhytlimicail movement. 
Wlu'n (urcumst.aiKH'H, or ilu^ (h'lisity 
of tlu'ir pojmlations, ■ change 
spasmodically, spaismodie movc- 
imuitiH follow. But knowh'dge of 
how tlH'H(' movenu'uts are directed 
is for the future', (lomdi Migration 
of Fislms, A. M('('k, 19l(i; Bird 
Watching, d. Fi(‘lier, 1941. 

Jpaxul G. "Espinasse 


Miguel, Maiua Kvaiust (!H02- 
(Hi). King of Portugal. Ho was 
born at Lishon, Oct. 26, 1802 the 

fihird son 



of 

of 

On 

of 

in 


John VI 
Portugal, 
the death 
John VI 
1826, M.iguel’8 
firothcr, 0om 
Ih'.dro, already 
emperor of 
Brazil, abdi- 
(-a ted hi a rights 
in favour of 
his younger 
<laughler, Donna Maria, on con- 
dition Ibai sh(‘ married Miguel, 
but this she refused to do. Dom 


Dom Miguel, 
King of Portugal 




o 
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Miguel was proclaimed king June 
30^ 1828, but was compelled to 
leave ]k)rtugal by the couveutionL 
of Evora Monte, May 26, 183;1-. 
He found refuge in Rome. He 
married in 1851 Princess Adelaide 
of Lowenstein-Wertheim- Ldoscn- 
berg, and he died Nov. 14, 1866. 

Mihailoff, Ivan. A Bulgarian 
revolutionary. As leader of the 
Macedonian revolutionary organi- 
zation I.M.R.O., he was forced to 
llee the country in 1934, and in 
1935 was sentenced to death in 
absentia for Jiiw part in the murder 
of seven councillors in Krupnik 
in 1933. He returned to Bulgaria 
under an amnesty, May 23, 1941. 

Mihailovitch or Mikhailo- 
viTCH, Dra7a (1893-1946). Yugo- 
slav soldier. Born in the village 



Draza Mihailovitch, Yu.mslav soldien 
as he was m 1941 (le£tj and at his trial 
at Belgrade, June, 1948 (right) 


of Shumadiza, he fought in the 
Balkan War of 1912-13 and in the 
First Great War, siu’ving in 
Salonica anti btdng decorated for 
bravery. When the Germans 
overra.n Yugoslavia in 1941, Gen. 
Mihailovitch took to the moun- 
tains, and there raised the Chet- 
niks (f/.r.), guerrilla bands which 
caused so much trouble to the 
Germans that they olfered a re- 
ward for his capture. The Allies 
supplied him with money and 
equipment, and in Jan., 1942, he 
was appointed minister of war in 
the exiled Yugoslav government. 
His intense Serbian nationalism, 
however, alienated a great number 
of his supporters, and caused 
frequent clashes with the partisans 
under Tito, who accused him of 
having signed an agreement with 
the Germans and of using his 
Chetniks for his own political ends. 
In May, 1944, Allieci support was 
withdrawn from him. After the 
defeat of Germanv, Mihailovitch 
took refuge in the mountains, 
but was captured, Mar. 13, 1946, 
brought to trial in June, con- 
demned to death as a collaborator 
July 15, and shot, July 17, 1946. 

Mikado (Jap., exalted gate- 
way). Title used by Europeans, 
but seldom by the Japanese, for 
the emperor of Japan. His own 
subjects called him lenshi (son of 


heaven) or teruio (heavenly king). 
Japanese history claimed divinity 
for the mikados through their 
descent in the »'hrect line from 
Jinimu, a descendant of the sun 
goddess, who ascended the throne 
in 660 B.c. ; hut the reigns of the 
monarohs before ^.d. 712 were 
largely mythical. 8eveii of the 
mikados were women. On Dec. 31, 
1945, the emperor Hirohito iq.v.), 
124th of his line, issued an 
imperial rescript expressly re- 
pudiating his divinity ; and on 
Mar. 6, 1946, a new constitution 
was drafted in which the position 
of the emperor as a constitutional 
monarch was defined, the phrase 
“ sacred and inviolable ” being 
elmiinatefl. See Japan. 

Mikado, The, or The Town 
OP Titipu. Comic opera by Gilbert, 
with music by Sullivan. It was 
produced at the Savoy Theatre, 
London, March 14, 1885, where it 
ran for 672 performances, and is 
still in the repertoire of the D’Oyly 
Carte company and a favourite 
among amateur operatic societies. 
The setting is mock-Japanese, the 
characters including the Mikado 
himself, Ko-Ko, the Lord High 
Executioner, and Pooh-Bah, Lord 
High Evcu'ything Else. Famous 
songs include Three Little Maids 
from School, A Wandering Min- 
strel, Tit-willow, TJie Flowers that 
Bloom ill the Spring, and the 
Mikado’s Song which includes the 
phrase, “ to let the punishment 
fit the crime.” For a time the play 
w'aa withdrawn as a courtesy to 
visiting Japanese royalty. A 
screen version, 1939, marked the 
first lilming of a Gilbert and 
Sullivan opera. 

Mikania. Large genus of twin- 
ing perennials of the family Com- 
positae, natives chiefly of tropical 
America. They have opposite 
heart-shaped or oval leaves, and 
llowcr-heads consisting invariably 
of four florets only. One species, 
known as climbing hemp- weed {M. 



Mikania. Foliage and flower spray 
of the climhing hemp- weed 


scandeiis), occurs in the U.S.-A. and 
Canada. The S. American Ji. 
gunro, with blue flowers, is believed 
to be the species to which chiefly 
the name of guaco is applied by the 
natives, who consider it an antidote 
for poisoning by snake-bite. The 
name commemorates Joseph G. 
Mikan (1743-1814), professor of 
botany at Prague. 

Mikir. A primitive tribe of 
Tibeto-Burman stock. They are 
mostly in the Bibsagar, Noyvgong 
and Khasi and Jaintia hills dis- 
tricts, Assam. Numbering some 
100,000, all are aniinist, except a 
fe\v hundred Hinduised and some 
Christian converts. Unwarlike 
peasantry, occupying pile-houses, 
they exhibit both Naga and Kuki 
Chin relationships. 

Mikolaj czyk , Stanislaw ( b . 
1901). Polish statesman. Son of 
an emigrant farm labourer, he 
was born at Gelsenlcirchen, Ger- 
many, but returned as a child with 
his family to Poland. He was 
wounded in the Russo-Polish war 
of 1920, and later entered politics, 
becoming in 1937 president of the 
Peasant party, for which he sat in 
parliament 1930-35. He took part 
in the defence of Warsaw against 
the Germans, 1939, and lied to 
Hungary, where he was interned. 
Escaping to France he became 
the deputy president. When the 
Polish go\^. left France in 1940 he 
came with it to London. Prime 
minister after Sikorski’s death in 
1943, he worked hard for Russo- 
Polish understanding, visiting 
Moscow twice before dissociating 
himself from the anti-Russian 
London govt. He returned to 
Warsaw, 1945, to become vice- 
premier in the new govt., but found 
himself out of sympathy and by 
1947 was in opposition. His party 
being subjected to persecution, he 
escaped to England to join his 
wife who had remained there, was 
banished for life, declared a traitor, 
and deprived of his nationality by 
the Polish parbament. 

Mikulov. Town of Czecho- 
kSlovakia. In Moravia, it stands at 
the foot of the Polau Mts., 52 m. 
8. of Brno. The chief building is 
a castle, long the residence of the 
family of Dietrichstein. It has also 
churches, synagogues, and a monu- 
ment to Joseph II. Near is the 
holyhill, on which are a church 
and many chapels. The industries 
are vine-growing and cloth-making. 
In July, 1866, the preliminary 
treaty between tbe Prussians and 
tbe Austrians was signed here. 
Nikolsberg is the old Germo-n 
name of this place, which was 
annexed by the Nazis in 1938. 
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M.jfSo.. Former duchy of Italy. 
The title (hike of Milan was 
first granted hy the Emperor 
M'encoslaus to Gian Galcazzo 
Yiseonti {q.v.) in 1385. Under him 
the territory of the duchy cm- 
hraeed Pisa, Bologna, Perugia, and 
Spoleto. On the deatli of his son 
Filippo Maria, 144-7, a republic was 
proclaimed, but in 1450 Francesco 
tSforza seized power, and for eighty 
years, with intervals, the Wforzas 
held the duchy. The most famous 
of the Sforzas was Lodovico il 
Moro, who invited Charles VIII 
of France to enter Italy, ostensibly 
for the purpose of waging war 
against Naples. In 1500 Lodovico 
was deposed by the French who 
held the city for twelve years, 
Lodovico being taken prisoner to 
France. His son Massimiliano, 
restored in 1512, handed the duchy 
to the French three years later. 

The victory of Charles V of Spain 
at Bicocca near Milan ousted the 
French from the city, and Lodo- 
vieo’s son Francesco was installed. 
On his death, in 1535, the city and 
the duchy were given by Charles V 
to Philip, afterwards Philip II of 
Spain. The duchy of Milan thus 
became an appanage of the 
Spanish crown. But in 1713 
it was handed over to the Aus- 


trians, and Austrian it remained 
until Napoleon’s invasion in 171)0, 
when it became first the Gisalpiiu'. 
Republic and later part of 
Napoleon’s kingdom of Ita ly, 1805 
-14, reverting once more liO 
Austria after Napoleon’s fall. It 
passed to the newly proclaimed 
kingdom of Italy in 1851). 

Milan (It. Milano). Jh'ovince of 
Italy, in Lombardy. It is the 
prov. with the largest niimhm* of 
towns (245), and, fourth largest 
prov. of Lombardy, is the most 
densely populated (pop., 1951, 
2,500,il5). Area 1,056 sq. m. It 
comprises the largest pa.rt of the 
plain of Lombardy, and lies be- 
tween the rivers Ticino on flic W., 
Adda on the E., and Po on the S., 
while on the N. it is separated hy 
hills from the adjoining provs. of 
Como and Varese. The scat of great 
industries (textiles, iron, rubber, 
tools and machinery, chemicals, 
etc.), the prov. of Milan represcints 
an important factor in the econo- 
mic life of Italy. 

Milan (It. Milano). City of N. 
Italy, capital of the prov. of Milan, 
in Lombardy. The ancient Medio- 
lanum, Milan derives its import- 
ance from its geographical situa- 
tion, for it stands almost at the 
centre of the great plain of the Bo 


valley, E.N.E, of Turin, On Milan 
converges the great rly. lines and 
roads that cross N. Italy and 
connect the Danubian colmtrie.s 
with the Bihono basin of France, 
and Switzerland and Germany 
with the Misliterranean ports of 
Genoa and Voimas and with the S. 
of Italy. The three rivers of the 
prov., J>o, 4’ieino, and Adda, feed 
Hcviuul canaJs, in iiartieular the 
Nayiglio Graaide, which partly 
encircles tdie e,ity and divides it 
into two uneiiual ])arts. In the 
c(mt,re of the town the canal has 
been covtund. 

Milan is the e.bief financial centre 
and the richest commercial and 
industrial etty of Italy. The 
climate is typically continental, 
V(uy hot in summer and very cold 
in winter, with abundant snowfalls 
Ixdween Dec. and Bob. The city 
uiuhu'wamt groat expansion during 
the ea,rly 1930s, but its ancient 
monuments, many of them very 
fine, were iirescrved. The most 
famous is the magnificent cathe- 
dral, or duomo, chKlicatcd to the 
Virgin, which fortunately sulfered 
only minor damage during the 
Second GixMit War. It stands in 
ifio v(Ty centre of the city, and, 
b(‘gun by order of Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti in 1386, it was conse- 


Milan. West front of the cathedral, a superb example of Gothic arohiteoture, seen from the Piazza del Duomo 
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Milan. Le£t, entrance to the Galleria Vittorio Emanuele, from the Piazza del Dnomo. Right, view of the city, looking 

north from the roof of the cathedral 


crated in 1577 and* actually com- 
pleted by order of Napoleon, 1805- 
15. This superb specimen of 
“ decorated Gothic ” architecture 
is the work of a series of ancient 
architects : the name of its Hrst 
designer is unknown, but the books 
of the chapter include the names 
of Andrea degli Organi of Modena, 
Guglielmo di Marco, Simone da 
Orsenigo, the German John of 
Fernach, and the French Jean 
Mignot of Paris. Faced with white 
marble, it is one of the most 
sumptuous churches in the world, 
with live naves, covering an area 
of 14,000 sq. yds., and accom- 
modating 40,000 persons. In a 
splendid crypt is the tomb of S. 
Charles Borromco. S. Anihrogio, 
founded l\y S. Ambrose in the 4th 
century, and containmg his tomb, 
Rulfered badly in 1943 ; a Roman 
basilica, it was virtually rebuilt in 
the 12tli century and later restored. 
Its lofty brick campanile, c. 800, 
is one of the earliest in Italy. 
Here the Lombard kings and later 
Roman emperors were crowned 
with the famous iron crown pre- 
served at Monza (q.v.). The abbey 
church of S. Maria delle Grazie 
( 1463) was severely damaged by air 
raids, 1943, though the dome 
remained intact. The cloister was 
almost entirely demolished. Leon- 
ardo da Vinci’s celebrated painting, 
The Last iSupper, on one wall of 
the refectory, remained in satis- 
factory condition, although the 
wall opposite it and the roof 
collapsed. 

There are many other old 
churches, museums, picture gal- 
leries, hospitals, an academy, 
library, observatory, monuments, 
and scientific, musical, artistic, 
educational, and philanthropic in- 
stitutions, most of which escaped 
uninjured, but some of which were 
severely, some lightly damaged. 
Prominent among the many fine 
palaces is the Palazzo della 
Ragione, in the centre of the 


medieval city, built of brick, 
1223-38. Near it is the beautiful 
Loggia degli Osii, 1316, hi black 
and white marble. The beautiful 
Brera palace, 1651, was severely 
damaged, though the collection of 
paintings, one of the finest in 
Italy, together with the library of 
300,000 rare volumes and 60,000 
coins, had been put in safety. 
The Castle of the Sforza was also 
severely damaged. 

The massive walls enclosing the 
inner city were destrojmd long ago, 
and their site is occupied by 
promenades. The outer circle of 
walls, built by the Spaniards in the 
16th century, is almost intact. 
On the N.W. side the line is 
broken by the handsome park ; 
to the N.E. within the walls are 
the public gardens, reputed the 


most beautiful in Italv, with their 
old trees, ponds, statues, and 
royal villa. Between them and the 
Piazza del Duomo, adorned with a 
handsome equestrian statue of 
King Victor Emmanuel II, runs 
the Corso, named after that king. 
Out of the Piazza del Duomo 
opened the famous Galleria Vit- 
torio Emanuele, a great glass- 
roofed arcade, with a cupola 
160 ft. high, which was virtually 
wrecked by air attack. 

Milan is the centre of the 
Italian silk trade ; other important 
industries include the manufacture 
of tires, motor-cars, machmery, 
aircraft, locomotives, instruments, 
metal bridges and roofing, dyna- 
mos, and electric fans, bicycles, 
electric cables and accessories, 
textiles, and furniture. The city 



Milan. 


Plan of the central districts of this great commercial and industrial 

city of N. Italy 
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is also Italy’s most important 
publishing centre, and a seat of 
culture and of music. Here is the 
world famous kScala opera house, 
founded 1778, and the Ambrosian 
Library. Pop. (1951) 1,272,934 
Milan was the seat of govern- 
ment of the Western emperors 
from Maximian, a.d. 2SG, until its 
sack by the Huns in 452. Taken 
by the Goths in 493, it became 
Theodorio’s capital, but was 
nearly destroyed by the Goths as 
a reprisal for a revolt in 539. 
Rebuilt in the 12th century, Milan 
was one of the greatest of the city- 
republics which fought against 
Frederick Barbarossa. Subse- 
quently it became the capital of a 
duchy ruled by the families of 
Visconti and Sforza. From 1805 
to 1814 it was the capital of the 
kingdom of Italy created by 
Napoleon. Reoccupied by the 
Austrians after Napoleon’s defeat, 
Milan and all Lombardy were 
freed after the battle of Solfcrino 
by King Victor Emmanuel II and 
his temporary aUy Napoleon III ; 
by the treaty of Villafranca, July 
11, 1859, the Austrian emperor 
resigned all claim to the prov., 
which, with the city, became 
merged in the kingdom of Italy, 
During the Second Great War 
Milan was attacked by the Allies 
from the air a number of times, 
the worst raids occurring Aug. 
13-16, 1943, after which the city 
burned for a week. Indications of 
some of the damage suffered by 
famous buildings are given above ; 
only five of the 27 churches 
scheduled as protected monuments 
escaped injury. After the Italo- 
Allied armistice of 8ept., 1943, 
unrest among the people of Milan 
caused the Germans to proclaim 
a state of emergency there, seize 
1,750 hostages, mount machine- 
guns, and bring in tanks to prevent 
a rising. Partisans liberated the 
city from German and fascist 
troops, April 25-27, 1945, before 
the arrival of the Allies. The 
bodies of Mussolini and his mistress 
Clara Petacci, executed at Dongo, 
Lake Como, April 28, were brought 
to Milan and hung head down- 
wards in the Piazza Loreto. See 
Italy; Sforza; Visconti. 

Milan Obrenovitch (1854- 
1901). King of Serbia. He was 
born at Jassy, Aug. 22, 1854, and 
became prince of Serbia on the 
assassination of his cousin in 1868. 
In 1882 he made his principality 
an independent kingdom. His 
adherence to Austria having 
ahenated his subjects, he abdicated 
in 1889 in favour of his son Alex- 
ander and settled in Paris, where 


he remained until 1894. In that 
year he returned to Serbia and 
became adviser to his son, and a 
power behind the throne. He wa,s 
given command of the army in 
1898 and put the service on a 
sound footing. Milan’s quarrel 
with Alexander over the latter’s 
marriage, 1900, led to his resigna- 
tion. He was banished from Serbia 
and retired to Vienna, where ho 
died Feb. 11, 1901. 

Milazzo.1 Seaport of Sicily, in 
the prov. of Messina. The ancient 
Mylae, it stands on the N.E. eoast, 
22 m. by rly. W. of Messina. It has 
a commodious harbour, and its 
chief exports are tunny, sulphur, 
oil, wine, fruit, and cattle. The 
castle, built by Charles V and re- 
stored in the 17th century, is now 
a prison. In the vicinity a, re sul- 
phur springs. Mylae was an out- 
post of Zancle in the 7th cent, n.c., 
and in its bay the Romans won 
their first naval victory over the 
Carthaginians in 200 n.c. Hen‘ 
Garibaldi defeated the Neapolitans 
on July 20, 1860. On Aug. 15, 
1943, tne Allies captured Mdazzo 
from the Germans, who had been 
using it to evacuate their forces 
to the Italian mainland. Pop. 
(1951) 21,513. 

Milch, Erhard (b. 1892). Gor- 
man air force onieor. Born at 
Kbnigsberg, he was educated at the 
university there and at the Danzig 
technical high school. Commis- 
sioned in the army in 1912, ho 
transferred in 1915 to the flying 
corps, m which he served as a pilot 
until 1918. He became an airline 
pilot in 1920 and by 1920 was a 
leader of civil aviation. An c'arly 
supporter of Nazism, he was made 
secretary of state for air by Hitler 
in 1933 and was responsible for 
building up the Luftwaffe, cent rary 
to the terms of the Versailles 
Treaty. In 1938 ho was appointed 
chief of the air staff and chairman 
of the Lufthansa. He was inspec- 
tor-general of the Luftwaffe, 1939- 
44, acting as deputy to Gooring. 
Arrested by the Allies in June, 
1945, he was tried as a war crimi- 
nal, the principal charges against 
him being participation in the slave- 
labour programme and initiation of 
I he freezing tests on concentration 
camp inmates by the Luftwaffe. 
Sentenced to life imprisonment, 
April 17, 1947, reduced, 1951, by 
the U.S. authorities in Germany to 
15 years, he was released July 1, 
1954. for good conduct. 

Mildenhall. Market town of 
Suffolk. It stands on the Lark, 
12 m. from Bury St. Edmunds and 
76 m. from Loudon, with a rly. 
station. The chief building is S, 


Andrew’s church, mainly Perpeu- 
dieular, famous especially for its 
tower, clianocl, and roof. There is 
a market cross of the 15111 cent. ; a 
17th eent. manor house ivas pulled 
down in 1934. It is an acricul- 
tural centre, milling being an in- 
dustry. Roman remains have been 
found near by. In 1942 a farmer 
ploughing a field at West Row, 
near Mildenhall, unearthed a valu- 
able (Rillection of third century Ro- 
man silverwar(‘. Many of tile ar- 
ti(!leH, which were in an excellent 
state of preservation, aro now in 
the British Museum. An R.A.F. 
station at Mildenhall was opened 
ill 1934. It was a bomber station 
in the Second Great War. Market 
day, I’ri. Fop. 3,235. 

Mildew. Fo]mIar term ot such 
loose application that it has little 
(leseriptivo value, including as it 
do(‘s such diverse^ fungi as moulds, 
rusts, eluster-eups, and powdery 
mildews. Fro])erly used, it should 
bti restriett'd to the last named, the 
external blights of the order 
Ih'ysiphac', wbosi' myeelial threads 
form a eobweb-like pateU on the 
Hurlace of heaves and shoots, whilst 
tiuur Huekors attache the super- 
ficial ethls. Well-known examples 
that may be eited are the vine 
mildew {PUmuopara vitic.ola), pea 
mildew {P. poly'joni)^ ho]) mildew 
{Spharrot/xr.d Immull), and rose 
mildew {S pannnm). The last 
named, from its ii’eciuent occur- 
reiico on garden roses, is the most 
familiar, 

IMk'i mealy ap{)(^arance of the 
white patehc^s on the leaves and 
stems of the rose is due to the 
pr(\s(uiee of multitudes of micro- 
seopic summei' sjiores {coimUa), 
which aro dis[)C‘rsc(l by the wincl, 
insects, etc., and infeet other roses. 
In the autumn the? same patches 
will be found to be studded by 
larger blaek dots {perifhfcia], 
which remain until tlie spring, 
when the integument breaks up 
and releases the contained spores 
which, on dispersal by the wind, 
infect the now shoots and unfold- 
ing loaves. The abstraction of 
nutriment from the leaf-cells pro- 
duces starvation and withering of 
the plant, h’lowers of sulphur 
dusted on the patches, or the same 
boiled in water with an equal 
weight of quicklime and the clear 
liquor sprayed, stops the attack. 
See Fungus ; Rhycomycetes ; Spore. 

Mild Steel. A generic term ap- 
plied to all steels of low carbon con- 
tent. No sharp division can be 
made between mild steels and 
medium carbon steels, but as a rule 
a steel is called mild if the carbon 
content does not exceed 0-3 p.c. 
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Himilarly a high carbon steel is one 
<;ontaining more than 0-6 p.c. 
The lowest carbon steels are used 
for wire and rails for electrical 
conductors, while the steels rang- 
ing from 0-07 to 0-15 p.c. carbon 
are the most widely produced of 
all. These are made into rods and 
wire for many uses, e.g. nails, 
rivets, bars for ferro-concrete. 
Both tlieae steels are usually made 
with some residual oxygen left in 
the steel ; during cooling this 
reacts with carbon giving carbon 
monoxide gas bubbles which in- 
crease the volume of the ingot and 
reduce the pipe. Ordinary mild 
steels, containing 0T5 to 0-25 p.c. 
of carbon, may be used for deep 
forging, case-hardening, sections 
for joists, channels, and angles. 

Mildtira. Town in Victoria, 
Australia. It is 851 m. N.W. of 
Melbourne and is the centre of the 
irrigation scheme on the Murray 
river, on which the state spent 
£3,000,000 in dealing with 150,000 
acres. Mildura has fruit packing 
and preserving factories. Pop. 
(1954) 10,971. 

Mile. Measure of distance. As 
first used by the Romans it was 
approximately 1,617 yards. The 
British statute mile, legalised in 
1593, is 1,760 yards. The mile has 
varied considerably : e,g. the old 
Scottish mile was 1,984 yards ; the 
Irish 2,240 yards ; the old London 
mile 1,666 yards. The old English 
mile consisted of ten furlongs ; and 
a mile equalling a little over ]| 
present-day miles was extensively 
used in the N. of England and in 
Wales till the 16th century. The 


Workhouse, and S. Benet’s church, 
rendered derelict by war damage. 
In the Jews’ Burial Ground, closed 
1858, are the graves of Lord 
Beaconsfielcrs grandfather, Ben- 
jamin D’Israeli, and Baron Nathan 
Rothschild- Captain Cook, the 
navigator, lived in Mile End Road. 
At Mile End Green, now Stepney 
Green, Wat Tyler assembled his 
followers for the attack on London. 
Mile End is said to liax-e been 
named from the tact that it 
begins a mile from the old city wall 
at Aldgate. 

Miles, Eustace Hamilton 
(1868-1948). British athlete and 
food reformer. Born at Hamps- 
tead. Sept. 22, 
1868, he was 
educated at 
Marlborough 
and King’s 
College, Cam- 
bridge. H e 
won the ama- 
teur cham- 
pionships at 

T> tennis, rack- 

British food reformer ^ ^ ^ 

squash in America in 1900, and 
was amateur tennis champion of 
England, 1898-1903, 1905-06, and 
1909-10. The w'orld championship 
at rackets fell to him in 1902, and 
that at tennis in 1898-1903 and 
1905. A vegetarian, Miles wTote 
on health and food reform, and 





roads leading out 
of the 37 gates. 

When the 
Romans cut their ; 

great m ilita r v 

ways across wfe,' ' ' ' 
Britain, distances " 
were marked by 
cylindrical shafts 
6 ft. high. One 
set up in the 4th 
cent, is on the 
road between 
Carlisle and Cor- 
bridge - on -Tyne, 
and is the oldest 
standing mile- 
stone in Britain. 

Another set up at 
Castleford c. a.d. 

50, is now in a 
museum at York. 

Roman mile- 
stones bore, in 
addition to the 
distance from the Roman 

nearest town, the tnilestone 

name and titles 

of the emperor under whom they 
were set up. They sometimes also 
gave the name of the officer 
responsible for the work. In the 
museum at Chesters, Northumber- 
land, are milestones recording 
roads built from the time of 
Severus Alexander to that of Con- 
stantine. After the withdrawal of 
the Romans, no more milestones 


Roman 

milestone 


founded restaurants and food com- were set up in Britain until after 
panics to further his theories. He the Norman conquest. There is a 
died Dec. 20, 1948. Norman example on Castleton 

Milesian. Legendary name of Ridge, near Hutton-le-Hole, Yorks, 
an early Irish people. It is a Medieval milestones in Britain 
latinised form of Miled, perhaps an were set up by private person.s 


nautical mile, equal to 1 minute of 
latitude, is 6,082-66 ft. The 
Admiralty mile is 6,080 ft. 

Mile End. A district of E. 
London. Once a hamlet of Stepney 
parish, it now forms the central 
and N.E. parts of Stepney bor. 
Through it runs Mile End Road, 
probably the broadest thorough- 
fare in London, connecting White- 
chapel Road and Bow Road. Part 
of the district between Commercial 
Road East and Mile End Road is 
called Mile End Old Town. Not- 
able buildings include Trinity 
Hospital, 1695, almshouses for 
master mariners and mates and 
their wives or widows ; the 
Vintners’ almshouses, 1676, re- 
built 1802, but almost entirely 
destroyed during the Second Great 
War : the People’s Palace, opened 
1887, destroyed by fire, 1931, 
but rebuilt, 1936 ; Queen Mary 
College of the University of 
London ; the Great Assembly 
Hall, associated with the work of 
E. N. Charrington ; the Old Town 


equivalent of Celtic gulam, or 
warrior. Tall, fair-haired, blue- 
eyed Goidelic Celts, the Milesians 
mingled with and subdued the 
earlier population. One tribe, the 
Scots, whose name was given in 
Latin annals to the whole people, 
migrated to northern Albion (Scot- 
land). 

Miles Platting. A suburb of 
Manchester, England. It com- 
prises the eccles. dists. of S. John 
and S. Luke, and has a rly. station 
1^ m. N.E. of Victoria, Man- 
chester. Pop. 14,000. 

Milestone (Lat. lapn^ miliar- 
ius). Post of stone, metal, or wood 
set up to mark distance.s along 
roads. Inscribed pillars at equal 
distances of 1,000 pa6-8iis — equiva- 
lent to 1,617 English yds. — marked 
distances on Roman military roads 
throughout the Empire. Augustus 
built in the forum at Rome a 
bronze-gilt pillar, auremn rniliar- 
ium, or golden milestone, upon 
which were inscribed the names 
and distances of the chief towns on 


either for publicity or out of 
philanthropy. Measurements were 
always to local standard, and 
the mile varied from county to 
county. In 1593 the mile (q.v.) was 
standardised at its present length. 


and milestones were set up on 
most roads, though on a local 
and voluntary basis. 

In 1698 it became obligatory 
upon the turnpike trustees to 
mark with a stone every mile 



of road upon which they levied 
tolls. This responsibility was 

transferred to 
local authori- 
ties and par- 
ishes in 1773. 
Many m i 1 e - 
stones in Sus- 
sex were of 
wood, ill Lan- 
cashire of iron. 
Holes in some 
milestones on 
lonely moor- 

Milestone, ClapHam 
Common, London drilled by high- 
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'vvaymcn, according to tradition, to 
enable them to watch for victims. 
When stage coach services began 
in England, the operators were 
obliged to base their fares by dis- 
tance according to milestones, and 
this obligation was inherited by 
the railways, By the General High- 
ways Act of 1835, local authorities 
ceased to be responsible for mile- 
stones. B}’’ Defence Rcgnlation of 
July 19, 1040, local authorities 
were required to remove all mile- 
stones for the duration of the 
Second Great War, as their pres- 
ence might have assisted German 
parachute troops and enemy 
agents. Most w’ere restored after 
the war. 

Milestones. Play by Arnold 
Bennett and Edward Knob lock, 
first produced at the Royalty 
Theatre, London, March 5, 1912, 
with Dennis Eadie in the chief part 
of John Rhead. It presents an 
English middle-class family at 
three periods of emotional domes- 
tic crisis involving three genera- 
tions, in the years 1861, 1885, and 
1912. The picture of social changes 
throi^h fifty years and the accu- 
racy of its period detail are as 
characteristic of the play as its ob- 
servation of the more fundamental 
changes which increasing ago may 
work upon individual characters. 
The play has been revived several 
times in the West End as well as 
remaining popular with repertory 
and amateur companies ; and has 
gained in piquancy by the fact 
that the 1912 scene, originally con- 
temporary, has itself become 
increasingly “ period.” 

Miletus. Ancient city of Asia 
Minor. Standing on the Gulf of 


Latmos, near the mouth of the 
Maeander, it was the chief town 
ol the Ionian colonics of Greece. 
A great commercial city, it wa,s 
famous for its woollen goods, 
traded with the whole Mtvliterran- 
can coast, and established many 
colonics in the Propontis and 
Euxine, as well as Naucratis in 
Kgypt. Taken by Croesus, and in 
557 ij.o. by the Persians, it headed 
the groat Ionian rcvidt. against 
Persia, but was destiroyed on its 
suppre.ssion m 494 h.c. C'aptured 
by Alexander, it passed I o the 
kingdom of Pergamum, and to 
Romo. The birthplace of Tdiales 
and other Greek writers, it is poorly 
represented by the modern Palatia. 

Milford. Town of New Haven 
CO., Connecticut, U.8.A. JSituatod 
at the mouth of the Housatonic r., 
on the Wepawaug r., and Long 
Island Sound, 9 m, S.W. of Now 
Haven, it is served by rly. A 
township, retaining the historic 
New England form of town gov- 
ernment, it has produced oysters, 
clams, and other shellfish since the 
17th century. Manufacturos in- 
clude electric motors, automobile 
and boat equipment, rivets and 
other small metal objects, and 
synthetic rubber products. It was 
settled as a “ church-statc ” com- 
munity in 1639, incorporated as a 
town, ‘1640. Pop. (1950) 26,870. 

Milford, Sm Humphrey ISum- 
NER (1877-1952). British pub- 
lisher. Born Feb. 8, 1877, educated 
at Winchester and Now College, 
Oxford, in 1900 ho joined tlie 
Clarendon Press. In 1913 ho be- 
came publisher to Oxford Univer- 
sity, a post ho hold until his retire- 
ment in 1045. During 1919-21 he 


was president of the Publishers’ 
Association of Great Brittain and 
I rebind. I n 1 936 he was knighted. 
iSir Mumphrey wa,s joint editor of 
Oxford Book of Hcgeiu'.y Verse" 
originated the Oxford Dictionary 
o( (^fiiotalioiia ; edited the works, 
of lioiTow, Clough, Cowper, Leigh 
Hunt. Mo (lied Sept. 6, 1952. 

Milford Haven. Opening of the 
Atlanlu^ Ocean. On the coast of 
Pembrokeshin', it, is regarded as. 
the (incst nahural harbour in Eng- 
liiiul and Wal(‘,s. It extends inland 
for 17 lu., being from one to twO' 
mil(H broad. The, port called Mil- 
ford Haven is on the N. side, and 
on an inlet on the S. is the royal 
do(‘kyard of Pembroke Doijk. The 
estuary of the E. and W. Cloddy 
rivers, the luiven is called in Welsh 
Aberdaugleddau. Its position and 
safety made it in the Middle Ages 
the chief harbour for intercourse 
with Ireland. Fortified by Eliza- 
beth J, and in modern fashion in 
the 19th century, it was a flying- 
boat base during the Second Great 
War. 

Milford Haven. JSeaport and 
urban district of Pembrokeshire, 
Wales. It stands on the N. shore 
of the inlet called Milford Haven, 
some 7 m. 8.8.W. of Haverford- 
west. It has sheltered docks, 5 m. 
inland from the mouth of the 
estuary of Milford Haven; good 
yachting facilities are available. 
A fishing and commercial port 
founded by Quakers from Nan- 
tucket, IJ.S.A., it has become a 
major petroleum port. Earthwork 
an<l other anticjuities abound m 
the neighbourhood, and relics of 
Nelson are housed in S. Kathar- 
ine’s Church. (1951) 11,710. 



' — I ..,.,, 1^1 ' 

Milford Haven. Pembrokeshire. Map of the natural harbour in South Wales, showing the position upon it of the 

towns of Fembroke Dock and Milfofdi Haven 
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Milford Haven, 1st Maequess 
■ OF. British politician. Louis 
Alexander (1854-1921), son of 

Brince Alex- 
ander of Hesse, 
was born at 
Graz, May 24, 
1854, became a 
naturalised 
British subject 
on entermg the 
navy in 1868, 
and married a 
grand - daughter 
of Queen Vic- 
■toria. Changing his German 
■name of Battenberg to the English 
■equivalent, Mount batten, in 1917, 
■he was created marquess of Milford 
Haven. He was director of naval 
intelligence 1902-05, and com- 
manded the Atlantic fleet 1908-12. 
Then he became first sea lord, re- 
tiring in view of the anti-German 
feeling against him soon after the 
•outbreak of the Eirst Great War in 
1914. He died fc^ept. 11, 1921. A 
Life by M. Kerr appeared in 1934. 

His grandson, David Michael 
Mountbatten, 3rd marquess (b. 
May 12, 1919), succeeded to the 
title in 1938, was educated at 
Dartmouth, and served in the 
•Second Groat War. 

Milford- on-Sea. A town of 
Hants, England. A small seaside 
resort on the coast between Christ- 
church Bay and the Solent, it is 
3 m. S.W. of Lymington and 4 m. 
N. of the Needles. Of unusual de- 
sign are the 13th-century tower 
and steeple of All Saints’ church. 
Hurst Castle, 21 m. to S.E., was 
erected by Henry VIII to guard 
the entrance to the Solent ; 

< Iiarles I was confined here on his 
way from the Isle of Wight to the 
scaffold at Whitehall, Jan., 1649. 

Milford Sound. Eiord in the 
S.W. of South Island, New Zea- 
land, in Lake co., 217 m. N. of 
Bluff by sea, reached overland 
from Lake Te Anau. Mitre Peak, 
5,560 ft., and Tutoko, 9,042 ft., 
rise sheer from the water. The 
sound forms part of a national 
reserve, comprising also the neigh- 
bouring fiords and covering 3,125 
sq. m. of magnificent scenery in- 
cluding Sutherland Falls, 1,904 ft. 
high, and Lake Ada. A motor road 
to Milford Sound, formerly to be 
reached only by a 21-m. walk 
through bush and mountains, 
was opened in 1955. 

Milhaud, DAnros (b. 1892), 
French composer. Born at Pro- 
vence, Sept. 4, 1892, he^studied at 
the Paris conservatoire,' and after^ 
the First Great War was a member 
of the group known as Les Six, He 
displayed remarkable gifts both as 
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Darius Milhaud, 
French composer 


satirist and as tragedian. His in- 
cidental music to Greek drama 
reached a climax in his orches- 
tration of stage noises ” in the 
music to the Choephori of Aeschy- 
lus. In Le Boeuf sur le Toit, 1919, 
he exploited the humorous possi- 
bilities of the Brazilian tango, and 
parodied musical comedy conven- 
tions in the ■ — - 

ballet Le Tram 
Bleu, 1924. 

Many of his 
humorous 
works created 
sensations, e.g. 
the setting of a 
florist’s cata- 
logue for voice 
and chamber 
orchestra. His 
later works included a number of 
string quartets, songs, sonatas, 
and the Cortege Funfebre. Notes 
Without Music, an English trans- 
lation of Milhaud’s autobiography, 
appeared in 1952. 

Military Academy, Royal. 
Title of the training college main- 
tained at Sandhurst (o'.?;.) by 
the British War Office for the in- 
struction of cadets before they are 
commissioned in the Army. Until 
1939 the title was borne by the 
training institution at Woolwich 
(g.r.). From 1946 cadets for all 
branches of the army were 
trained at Sandhurst. The cor- 
responding R.A.F. college is at 
CranweU and that of the Royal 
Navy at Dartmouth. 

Military Band. Combination 
of wind and percussion instruments 
used for military purposes, though 
the term is also generally applied 
to any similar civilian combination. 

In Great Britain there is no 
fixed standard, but a large military 
band may contain 2 piccolos and 
2 flutes in E flat or D flat, 4 haut- 
boys, 2 E flat clarinets, 8 1st, 6 
2nd and 4 3rd B flat clarinets, 1 
alto clarinet in E flat, 4 saxophones 
in E flat and B flat, 4 bassoons, 1 
double bassoon, 6 1st and 4 2nd 
cornets in B flat, 2 trumpets in E 
flat or B flat, 4 horns in E flat or F, 
2 flugelhorns in B flat, 2 baritones 
in B flat, 2 euphoniums in B flat or 
C, 2 or 3 tenor trombones in B 
flat, 1 bass trombone, 5 bombar- 
dons in E flat and B flat, 2 string 
basses, kettle drums, side drums, 
bass drum, cymbals, triangles, 
beUs, glockenspiel, etc. 

Military Cross. British mili- 
tary decoration for gallantry. In- 
stituted on Dec. 31, 1914, as a 
reward for officers of the rank of 
captain and below and for warrant 
officers. It can be awarded to 
officers and warrant officers of the 


R.A.F. for gallant services on the 
ground, as distinct from flying. It 
also can be awarded to naval 
officers attached to military for- 
mations. Warrant officers awarded 
the M.C. are eligible for a gratuity 
of £20 on promotion to a com- 
mission, oil transfer to the reserve, 
or on discharge without pension. 
If discharged vdth pension, they 
are eligible for an additional six- 
pence a day. The decoration is a 
silver cross bearing the royal 
cypher in the centre and the im- 
perial crown at the end of each. 
Hmb. It is suspended from a white 
ribbon with a central stripe of 
purple and is worn immediately 
after the D.S.O. Over 40,000 
Military Crosses were awarded in 
the First Great War and 11,000 
in the Second Great War. {See 
Medals colour plate.) 

Belgium has a Military Cross 
which was instituted in 1885 and 
is awarded to officers who have 
served 25 years in the army. The 
Greek Military Cross was institu- 
ted by Venizelos in 1917 to reward 
gallantry in the field by Greek 
Nationalist troops, but is now more 
or less complimentary. The Czecho- 
slovak IMilitary Cross for gallantry 
was instituted in 1939. 

Military Engineering, The 
School op. A British military 
training centre, official head- 
quarters of tuition in engineering 
for the army. The school is at 
Ripon, Yorks, with a wing at 
Chatham, Kent. There officers and 
men of the Royal Engineers (q.v.) 
undergo courses of instruction up 
to two years. The syllabus includes 
courses in fortification, surveying, 
building construction, general 
science, and the maintenance of 
refrigerating, mechanical, and elec- 
trical equipment. Special courses 
are given in field engineering, bridg- 
ing, and in preparing officers for 
university engmeering examina- 
tions. The school’s head is a general 
officer known as commandant. 

MiHtaxy Knights of Windsor. 
Body of retired military officers, 
forming part of the order of the 
Garter When Edward III 

instituted the order in 1349 with 
26 companions, he included in the 
foundation an equal number of 
canons and of veteran knights. 
The latter, known as Poor Knights, 
because wounds or other misfor- 
tune made them nnable to sup- 
port themselves suitably, he en- 
dowed with an annual income and 
allotted quarters in Windsor Castle. 
Elizabeth reduced their number to 
13 and re-endowed them. 

In the reign of Charles I five 
more knights were added on a 
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iower foundation. In 1919 an Act 
of Parliament was passed, decreeing 
that no further appointments 
should he made to the lower 
foundation, which will be absorbed, 
so that in future the knights will 
again number 13. One of them is 
governor of the rest, and he is given 
the rank of major-general ii he does 
not already hold it. Appointments 
are made by the sovereign, and 
the knights are under the orders of 
the governor of Windsor Castle. 
They have residences in the castle 
and a small annual stipend. They 
are the oldest military brotherhood 
in existence, and the only military 
body in England entitled to wear 
the national badge of S. George. 

Military Law. The code of 
law to which a person becomes sub- 
ject on joining the British army. 
It is contained in the Army Act, 
the king’s regulations, royal war- 
rants, army orders, and army 
council instructions. There are 
similar codes for the Royal Navy 
fUnd Royal Air Force in the Naval 
Discipline Act and Air Force Act. 

MUitary Medal. British mili- 
tary award for gallantry. Insti- 
tuted ill March, 1916, it may be 
conferred on warrant oflicers, 
n.c.o.s, and men of the army ; 
non-commissioned ranks of the 
women’s au.xiliary services ; and 
upon warrant and non-commis- 
sioned personnel of the R.A.F. for 
gallantry on non-flying duties. The 
medal, of silver, has on the obverse 
the royal effigy and on the reverse 
the inscription For Bravery in the 
Field, surrounded by a wreath and 
surmounted by the royal cipher 
and crown. It is suspended from 
a dark blue ribbon having three 
white and two crimson stripes. 
Some 60,000 Military Medals were 
awarded in the First Great War 
and approximately 11,000 in the 
Second Great War. {See Medals 
colour plate). 

The French award a military 
medal for gallantry by native 
troops in the colonial army. It is 
distinct from the Medaille Militaire 
[q.v.]. T he B elgian Military Medal 
was instituted in 1902 for n.c.o.s 
and men of the army. 

Military Police. Corps of the 
army detailed to enforce discipline 
and bearing, to maintain law and 
order among soldiers, and to per- 
form also many of the same 
functions as do the civil police 
among the civil population. From 
the reign of Henry VIII there had 
been attached to the British army 
a civilian corps called Provost 
Marshals who were respon- 

sible for controlling the numerous 
camp followers. Gradually their 


work became more and more 
associated with the troops, until 
eventually military police duties 
were undertaken by pickets, whic“h 
were composed of ordinary soldiers 
detailed from their units and 
temporarily invested with police 
authority for a specified period of 
duty, usually 24 hours. This prac- 
tice still exists in the form of 
regimental police, whoso authority 
is confined to the particular camp, 
barracks, or regimental limits of 
their unit, and is restricted to en- 
suring that men walking out are 
correctly dressed and of good 
behaviour. The provost marshals 
became administrative offiix'rs re- 
sponsible for the general super- 
vision of soldiers’ conduct. 

In 1855 a corps of military foot 
police was established as the 
executive troops of the provost 
marshal and empowered to arri'st 
any soldier not provided wit,li a, 
pass ; to maintain order in ganlson 
towns ; to control military trallie 
both on the highway and on aj-my 
linos of communication ; to guard 
certain military installations ; to 
prevent pilfering of military stiores : 
and, in conjune-tion with tlu^ 
intelligence servie.e, to apprelu'iirl 
spies. In 1877 a corps of military 
mounted police w^as estahlisluMl, 
and in 1926 the two corps weix^ 
amalgamated. 

As far as possible the enforce- 
ment by the Corps of Military 
Police of discipline and bearing of 
men off duty is done by example 
and checking. To that end ai bigli 
standard of conduc'-t, smartness, 
and integrity has become a corps 
tradition. Military police are re- 
cruited from men seleeted from 
other units or by direct enlistment 
who become n.c.o.s on probation. 

At the outbreak of the Second 
Great War the Corps of Military 
Police had a strengtli of 3,500, !)ut 
the mechanisation of th(‘. army 
necessitated a considerable re- 
organization. In 1940 three now 
branches were formed; O.M.P. 
(S.I.B.), special investigation 
branch, the ‘‘ C.I.D.” of the army ; 
O.M.P. (T.C.), the traffic control 
companies ; and the C.M . P. ( V. Ik ) 
police for guarding vulnorabk^ 
points. During the N. Africa 
campaigns traffic control com- 
panies were with the forward 
troops to mark tracks and direct 
armour and other traflie through 
the minefield gaps. Beach provost 
companies were formed for the N. 
African landings in 1942, and wont 
ashore with the assault troops at 
Anzio and Salerno. All branches 
of the corps took part in the 
Normandy invasion in 1944 and 


accompanied the army in every 
operation leading to the final Ger- 
man surr(‘Ji(lcr. The corps was 
then (iluirgcid with (ui forcing the 
regulations of the military govern- 
menfi imposed in the occupied 
territories. At the (nid of the war 
the corps liad a strength of 35,000' 
and had suffered heavy casualties. 
In 1946 a special army order 
announced that in recognition of 
their service the corps had been 
authorised by the king to use the 
Xirelix Royal. 

Members of the corps wear red 
ca]) covers (bomic their nickname 
“red (iaps”) and a black armlet 
with the letters M.P. The Royal 
Navy and the Royal Air Force 
maintain their own corps of police. 

Military School of Music, 
Royal. Roi* the activities of this 
school for military bandsmen see 

II lU lex Knelhu’ J lull. 

Military Service Acts. Acts 
liasHiMl by the British government 
nmdering I^ritisli suhji'cts liable to 
Hin’vicc in the iirnuid forces. The 
first military scrvic'.e act was 
j)aHH(‘(l by the AH([uith government 

III tbc hirst Grinit War, became 
eff(‘(‘fRx^ on Reb. 10, 1916, and 
jirovidcMl for the (ioiiscription of all 
singles imm agi^d between 18 and 
•10. Exeiniiihms were made in 
favour of I'-onsdmitious objectors, 
ministiu's of ridigion, and persons 
engagisd in work of national im- 
portajuaL In dime, a second act 
remdored all nuiles between 18 and 
41, except those exempted by the 
first act, lia,ble for militaj-y service. 
The second act a lso retained in the 
army tinie-expir(Ml soldiers. On 
April 15, 1918, th(^ heavy British 
(^asualliiss resulting from the Ger- 
man olTensivi' 1(h1 to a third act, 
raising tlu* age of liability for ser- 
vie(^ to 50. Noiu’) of those acts 
appliinl to Jrehuid, and all lapsed 
with the signing of the peace 
treaty in 1919. 

In March, 1919, a fourth act 
eauH^ into force to ensure drafts for 
the army of (xuuipation in Germany. 
It gave the government power to 
oxtimd until April 30, 1920, the 
eomi)ulsory scrvicic of any man 
alrctady in the armed forces at the 
tmd of the war. 

In 1939 a British Military 
Training Act rendered all men of 
20 liable to serve in the army for 
six months followed by three and 
a half years in the Territorial Army. 
This act was rephuiod by the 
National Service, Armed Rorccs, 
Act of Sept. 1, 1939. It pnmded 
that every male British, subject in 
Britain bc^tween 18 and 41 should, 
from time to time by proclamation, 
bc(u)me liable for service in the 
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armed forces. Provision was mcacle, 
however, for the exemption of 
persons engaged in a variety of 
occupations considered essential to 
the war effort. On Dee. 18, 1941, 
the National Service (No 2) Act 
was passed. This raised the age 
for compulsory imlitary service for 
men from 41 to 51, while unmarried 
women between IS and 31 became 
liable to serve m the uniformed 
auxiliary services of the crown. 

Under apian announeod in June, 
1946, men c'alled up during 1947 
ser\x‘d foi’ two years, those during 
1948 for progressively shorter per- 
iods down to 18 months for Dec. re- 
cruits. A new National (Service x^ict, 
June, 1947 (eirectivo 1049), reducccl 
full-time service to one year, fol- 
lowed by GO days’ part-time train- 
ing, in an auxiliary service, spread 
owr six years ; an amending Act, 
Nov., 1947, ina,de Full-time service 
18 months. An Act of 1950 rc- 
stori^d two years’ full-time service. 

Natiional Her vice. 

Militello-in-Val-di-Catania. 
Town of Hicily, in the prov. of 
(Jatatiia, 18 m. H.W. of Catania 
city. It carrlt‘s on a trade in olive 
oil, wirug ami silk. ’Fho town was 
destroyed by earthquake, 1093. 
Pop. (‘1951) 'll.5()8. 

Militia (Lat. miles, soldier). 
Civilians (mrolled as an auxiliary 
military force and periodically 
embodied for instnieiion and drill. 
On the Continent, the name is fre- 
quently given to the second line 
troops of a national army, and per- 
sonnel of the militia consists of re- 
servists who have completed mili- 
tary training as conscripts. In 
Great Britain, the militia as it 
existed until 1908 was a constitu- 
tional force raised under the sanc- 
tion of parliament for home de- 
fence and enlisted locally by cities 
or count ies. It could be sent out of 
the country only if the men volun- 
teered, and tben only with the con- 
sent of parliament. In few in- 
stances had its pcrsoxincl served in 
the rc'gular army. 

Historically, the British militia 
dated I'rom Anglo-Saxon times, 
w'hon all landholders were obliged 
to bear arms as a quit or body rent 
for the land they occupied. This 
was expanded by Alfred the Groat 
into the fyrd {q.v.). With the deve- 
lopment of feudalism, which raised 
its armies from the fiefs (q.v.), the 
fyrd ceased to ho important. When 
the conflict between crown and 
barons reached a head early in the 
13th century, the fyrd, or militia, 
provided the bulk of the royal 
troops. As the country became 
more settled, however, the militia 
again fell into decay. 


Following the threat of the 
Spanish Armada, a special home 
defence force was raised on a 
county basts by tiie lords lieuten- 
ant, the expense of arming and 
equipping the troops being de- 
frayed by the counties, wdnle the 
oflici'is were commissioned on a 
property qualification. The troops 
w'cre mainly volunteers, but when 
the strength fell below establish- 
ment the deficiency w'as made up 
by ballot. In 1604 James I revived 
the fyrd as a force of 160,000 men 
called the trained bands. During 
the Civil War, the trained bands 
generally sided with parliament, 
and a number of them became 
officer-producing units for the 
Commonwealth armv. 

V 

17tli-20tli centuries 

After the restoration, a new mili- 
tia was established, but except in 
London w^as abolished 1662. In 
1688 an act authorised the raising 
of the militia for one jmar, and for 
some time aftei-wards it was sanc- 
tioned annualljL as is the rcgidar 
army today. This militia was called 
out during the Jacobite rebellions 
of 1715 and 1745. Its embodiment 
in 1745 sliow’ed it to be thoroughly 
inefficient, and in 1757 a new’ mili- 
tia act made householders liable for 
service, men between 18 and 45 
being chosen by ballot to serve lor 
a period of three years. The force 
received an annual training and 
in its first year raised 30,000 men. 
Men drawn for service could buy a 
substitute for £10, and many 
householders formed militia clubs 
which, on insurance principles, 
purchased a substitute for any 
member drawm for the militia. 
Until 1802 only Protestants were 
liable for militia .service or ac- 
cepted as substitutes. 

During 1759-62, 1778-S3, 1792- 
1802, 1803-1816, and 185«6, 
the militia regiments, embodied to 
form the home garrisons in the ab- 
sence of the regular army overseas, 
reached a high degree of efficiency, 
and every inducement wms offered 
to the men to enlist individually in 
the regular army, the War office at 
one time offering militiamen a 
bounty of £40 to transfer. 

In 1*867 one-fourth of each bat- 
talion of militia was invited to ac- 
cept the same liability to foreign 
service as the army reserve, in con- 
sideration of an annual bounty of 
20a. ; these volunteers W’ere known 
as militia reservists. The militia 
did good service during the S. Afri- 
can War of 1899-1902, but their 
voluntary offer to go abroad was 
on condition that the men shoxdd 
serve under their own officers like 
a regular unit. Five years later, 


1907, B. B. Haldane brought the 
militia into liis scheme for an ex- 
peditionarjr force, by abcdlshing all 
units as militia and reviving most 
of them as special reserve batta- 
lions, whose function in war v/as to 
furnish drafts for the resular bat- 
talions. In 1914—17 virtually all 
reinforcements fur the 1st and 2iid 
regular battalions were tiiniisiied 
by the 3rd (old militia) battaiions. 

After the First Great W'ar the 
title of militia was revived, but the 
88 battalions were placed in sus- 
pended animation and were merely 
names in the army list. In 1953 all- 
militia units w’ere formally dis- 
banded and the force ceased to 
exist as part of the British army. 
In 1939 the name was given to the 
conscript force called up under the 
compulsory military service Act of 
April of that year. With the intro- 
duction of general conscription at 
the beginning of the Hecond Great 
War, the term was again dropped. 
The only militia units in the 
British d’ommonw’ealth are those 
of Malta, Bermuda, and the 
Channel Islands, all on a voluntary 
basis. 

Under the fascist regime, Italy 
had an active militia W’hicli was, 
in effect, the private army of the 
ruling political faction. A similar 
organization, the Sehutzstaffeln 
(S.H.), w-as maintained in German j’ 
to support the Nazi party. 

In the U.S.A. there is a form of 
militia called the National Guard, 
established in 1933 on a federal 
basis to incorporate the various 
state guard units. Enlistment is 
voluntaiyq but in emergency the 
president may order the National 
Guard into the active service army. 
During the Second Great War 19 
National Guard divs. served over- 
seas with the U.S. armed forces. In 
peacetime the National Guard has 
an authorised strength of 250,000 
men and may be called out to 
maintain order in the event of civil 
disturbance. See Army, British ; 
Territorial Army. 

Milk (A.S. 7neolc, milk). The 
ffuid secreted in the mammary 
glands of all female mammals im- 
mediately after parturition, to pro- 
vide nourishment for their young. 
The composition of milk, wdiich is 
a mixture of fats, carbohydrates, 
proteins, and mineral matter dis- 
solved or suspended in water, varies 
widely. The total solids content is 
highest in the milk of the porpoise 
and the whale (55 p.c. including 45 
p.c. fat), lowest in that of the mare 
and the mule (9 p.c. including 1-2 
p.c. fat). 

The milk of the cow has, since 
the middle of the 19th century > 
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become of great iniportaace in tlie 
diet of the peoples of the British 
Commonwealth, the U.S.A., and 
the countries of N.W. Europe, In 
total solids content, cows’ milk 
is similar to human milk, but, as 
the accompanying table shows, the 
proportion of the various solids 
differs considerably. Moreover, 
composition varies from one in- 
dividual to another, and from one 
breed of cow to another. 


Human Cow 
Per cent Per cent 


Water 


87 -.55 

87-3 

Fat 


4-0 

3-7 

Sugar 

(lactose) 

7-0 

4-75 

Daseinogen 

0-5 

3d 

Other 

proteins 

0*75 

0*4 

Ash 

0*2 

0-75 



lUO-00 

100*00 


For the feeding of infants, cows’ 
milk can be humanised by the 
addition of lactose, cream, and 
water, to reduce the proportion of 
proteins and increase the propor- 
tion of milk sugar while maintain- 
ing the same percentage of total 
solids. Most children, however, 
can take unmodified cows’ milk 
from an early age. 

The fat in milk is an imperfect 
emulsion. If milk is left standing 
the fat globules clump together and 
gradually rise to the surface of the 
milk. This is known as creaming. 
The milk sugar, albumen, and glo- 
bulin, and part of the ash are in 
solution, and the caseinogen in 
colloidal suspension. The proteins, 
casein and albumen, contain all the 
amino acids known to be essential 
to life in young animals ; the butter 
fat differs from vegetable fats in 
that it contains a higher percen- 
tage of volatile and unsaturated 
bitty acids, which are believed to 
be more digestible than the satur- 
ated fatty acids. In addition milk 
contains the fat soluble vitamins 
A, D, and E, and the water soluble 
vitamins, Bj, Bg, and C. It is a 
perfect food for the young. For 
the adolescent and the adult its 
inclusion in reasonable proportions 
forms a valuable addition to the 
diet. 

By selective breeding the dairy 
cow has become a highly efficient 
milk producing machine. Indivi- 
dual cows have produced more than 
3,000 galls, of milk in a lactation 
(approx. 12 months). The average 
annual quantity per cow sold off 
farms in Great Britain in 1939 was 
550 galls. Owing to shortage of 
imported feeding stuffs, it fell 
during the Second Great War to 
approximately 500 gallons, but by 
1948 had returned to nearly the 
pre-war figure. 


The British herds which give 
good milk production are the Ayr- 
shire, Dairy Shorthorn, Friesian, 
Guernsey, and Jersey ; the first 
three give the greatest yields of 
milk, the Channel ts. brc'cds pro- 
duce milk of the liigliest butter fat 
content. lied Polls of East Ang- 
lia, Welsh Blacks in Wales, Houib 
Devons in Devon otiioy popularity. 

During the 20tb eeutury in- 
creasing attention has been given 
by local authorities, milk pro- 
ducers, and flistribiitors to the 
hygienic production and handling 
of milk. Bovine tuberculosis can 
be transmitted through milk as 
also can human diseases like ty- 
phoid fever, diphtheria, etc. These 
pathogenic dangers can be elimin- 
ated by pasteurisation {q.v.) or by 
steriliRat ion. The .standard method 
of sterilisation is first to subjec't 
the milk to a homogenisation pro- 
cess which breaks up the fat glob- 
ules and distributes them evenly 
throughout the milk. The milk is 
then bottled and capped, heated to 
a minimum of 212*^ F. for 20 min- 
utes, and then cooled. A morc^ 
effective method of .sterili.satioii en- 
tails heating the milk to a mini- 
mum of 220“ F. Although sterilisa- 
tion processes kill the bacteria in 
milk, the high temperatures in- 
volved tend to damage or to reduce 
vitamin content. Pathogenic de- 
fects in milk can be eliminated to 
some extent by a process called 
heat-treatment ; this is similar to 
pasteurisation, but it is not always 
carried out in full conformity with 
the specific requirements of that 
method. 

Wholesalers normally pasteurise 
or otherwise process the milk be- 
fore delivery to retailors, either in 
churns or in bottles. Where th(i 
processing plant is also the centre 
of distribution to consumers, the 
milk is bottled and held in cold 
rooms for collection by the 
roundsman. 

The elimination of infected cows 
and the gradual increase in the 
number of tubercle free herds re- 
ceived official encouragement in 
1923 under the Milk Special Desig- 
nations Order, when tuberculin 
tested milk (including certified 
milk) received recognition, and its 
sale at a special price to cover the 
milk producer’s extra exponsi^s 
was permitted. By 1948 nearly 17 
p.c. of the milk produced in Great 
Britain was tuberculin tested. A 
tuberculin tested herd may, how- 
ever, include cows suffering from 
abortion or mastitis, so that the 
milk it gives is free from only one 
of the three bovine diseases which 
may be transmitted by milk. 


MtLK Preskrvino. Milk in 
excess of iiclmIs produced during 
the summer can be preserved for 
subsequent use dtlier by eoncen- 
tration and storage in hermetically 
scaled cans or by drying. Dn. 
sweetened eondensed 'milk, nor- 
mally concentrated 21 times to m- 
eludc 31 p.e. of total solids, is pre- 
served by sterilisation. high 

sugar c'on(;entra.tion of sweetened 
eondensed milk, which contains 
31 p.c. of milk solids plus 40 to 42 
p.c. ol axldc'd lauie sugar, prevents 
the growth of bacteria. 

Milk can be dried by: 

(а) Jiollv.r Ihi/inq, in which the 
milk, finely sprayed on to steam 
lu'ated revolving rollers, is 
Herap(‘d oil altiu' less than one 
revolution of the roller as “milk 
])aj)i'r,” a,nd subsequently 
ground to powdcM*. Tins form 
of (li'ied milk, wide, li keeps well, 
is the l,ype iiscal as national 
dried milk and in most of the 
propi'ietary infant foods. 

(б) fh'i/i'uq, in vvliieh milk, 
usually coneeiitratcd to about 
40 p.c. solids by eva])0 ration in 
vacuum, is sprayed into a large 
enclosed eluunber through 
which heated air is rapidly 
moving. ''I’lic droplets of milk 
ra])idly lose their moisture to 
the hot air and fall as a fine 
powder to the bottom of the 
chamber, from which the pow- 
din* is removed mechanically. 
This powder is almost 100 p,c. 
soluble and, when rcconsti- 
tutc'd, very e.losely resembles 
pasteurised milk, with the ex- 
ception that th(‘. tu'eam will not 
rise owing to the fine division 
of the fa,t globules effected 
wluai spraying itito the diying 
ehamb('r. Diis type of dried 
milk was ust^l extensively 
during the Second Great War 
in ieeding tr()()j)s operating 
under diniciilt conditions. 
Se])arated milk, dried by the 
spray proec^ss, is much used in 
the manufacture of ice cream 
a,nd in the chocolate and sugar 
( j ( ) n t e (i t i o i uu‘y i n ( 1 ust r i CH . 

E. Caphticlc. M.So. 

Milk. Riv(u- of Ganada and the 
U.S.A. Rising in the Itocky Mts. of 
Montana, near the Alberta boun- 
dary, it tlowH E. through Alberta 
for about 200 m. and then for a fur- 
ther 300 m. through Montana to 
the Missouri. 

Milk Bar. Bar for the sale of 
milk and millc drinks for consump- 
tion on the premises; including 
“ milk shakes ” with various fruit 
and other flavours, malted milk 
and proprietary milk drinks, ice- 
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cream, tea, coffee, and cocoa. 
Cakes, sandwiches, and other light 
refreshments are also available. 

The first milk bars were opened 
in Australia in the early 1930s, and 
in 1935 an Australian, Hugh D 
Macintosh, came to England and 
opened the first British milk bar in 
Fleet Street, London, Aug., 1935, 
The idea won immediate popularity, 
and, with encouragement from the 
Milk Marketing Board, milk bars 
spread throughout the country. 
In 1950 tlicre -were some 400 regis- 
tered with the Milk Bars Associa- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland, 
wdiich lays down certain standards 
for the equipment and storage 
plant of milk bars, compelling 
them to store their inillc in refrig- 
erated containers below 42® Fahr, 
The sale of milk and milk drinks 
in the U.S.A. takes place at similar 
bars installed in drug stores. 
Milking;. The process of 
extracting milk from the cow or 
goat. It is usually done by hand, 
but machine milking has become 
widely used, as this saves labour. 
The udder of the cow consists of 
four separate sections or quarters, 
two fore, and tw'o hind, each quar- 
ter having a teat of its owm. Milk 
flow' is controlled by a hormone 
oxytocin, and some stimulus given 
just prior to milking may increase 
the yield. Hand milking is carried 
out by grasping the teats part of 
the way round and pressing them 
against the palms by the fingertips. 
The pressure should be horizontal, 
commencing at the toi) of the teat, 
and w'orked downwards. A quick 
rhythmic action is best, with 
movement coming from the wrists 
and not the elbow's. The fore quar- 
ters are milked first, then the hind, 
but it is necessary to milk the fore 
quarters again, and often individ- 
ual quarters separately, to ensure 
efficient stripping. Milk left in the 
udder reduces yield. In addition, 
the strippings are richest in fat and 
other food nutrients. 

Machine milking combines an 
action of pressure, release, and suc- 
tion. Hand stripping after machine 
milking, though common, can be 
avoided wdth some cows, by apply- 
ing slight dowmward pressure to 
the base of the teat cups and at the 
same time massaging the udder. 
Whatever the milking practice, 
cleanliness, quietness, and careful 
handling of the animals are essen- 
tial. See Dairy Farming. 

Milk Marketing Board. Or- 
ganization of milk producers in 
England and Wales, set up Oct., 
1933, on the instance of the Na- 
tional Farmers’ Union, to admin- 
ister a national marketing scheme 


for milk. The board has statutory 
powers under the Agricultural 
Marketing Acts of 1931 and 1933, 
and no non-member is permitted 
to sell milk. It came into existence 
on the vote of over 96 p.c. of the 
milk producers in the country. 
An entirely self-governing body, it 
has power to vote itself out of 
existence at any time. 

Of the 17 members of the board, 
tw'elve are the elected representa- 
tives of the regions into w'hich the 
country is divided for the purposes 
of the marketing scheme, three are 
nationallv elected, and two are co- 
opted. Hegional committees ad- 
vise on the board. The board 
operates a pooling scheme to en- 
sure a satisfactory price to milk 
producers, collects all monies from 
over 9,000 dairymen each month, 
and pays out to nearly 160,000 
producers, and with a fleet of over 
6,000 road vehicles collects all milk 
from farms and delivers it to its 
first destination. It has introduced 
various schemes for grading sup- 
plies, with premiums for the higher 
grades. The provision of free milk 
in schools and of free or cheap milk 
to mothers and children w'as devel- 
oped from experiments carried out 
by the board before the Second 
Great War. 

The board established cattle 
breeding centres, and set up a num- 
ber of creameries which provide 
information on the costs of pro- 
cessing and the manufacture of 
dairy products. 

Milk Sugar. Variety of sugar 
found in milk. It is recovered from 
w'liey obtained in the manufacture 
of chieese. Milk sugar appears as 
sweet, rather gritty crystals, partly 
soluble in w'ater, and is used in 
pharmacy. It is not so sw'eet as 
cane sugar, and chemically is better 
known under its alternative name 
of lactose iq.v,). 

Milkwort {Polyga^a vulgaris) 
OR Rogation Flow'ek. Perennial 
herb of the family Polygalaccae. 

.A native of 
Europe(includ- 
ing Britain), N. 
■vt Asia, and N. 

Africa, it has 
M short, wiry 

f ^ stems and 

M somewhat 

fj leathery, ob- 

W long leaves. Its 


were formerlj' supposed to yield 
more milk than ordinarily. 

Milky Way. This luminous 
band of stars stretching across the 
sky is more correctly called the 
Galaxy (q.v.). 

Mill (Lat. mohre, to grind). 
Originally a machine used for 
grinding. To mill means to reduce 
something, corn, for instance, to 
very small particles. It is also used 
for the process of giving a raised 
edge to coins. From its use for a 
machine the w'ord has come to be 
used also for the building in w'hich 
the machinery is, e.g. a flour-mill, 
and other buildings containing 
machinery, e.g. a cotton mill. 

MzU, James{1773-1836). British 
utilitarian philosopher, historian, 
and economist. Born near Mont- 

rose, Forfar- 


he came 
; ‘ London, 




em barked 


liter- 


career. 



Milkwort. Flower- 
ing stems o£ this 
meadow herb 


flowers are 
white, pink, 
blue, or purple. 
It grows among 
grass in mea- 
dows and on 
heaths, and 
cows eating it 


» upon a liter- 

ary career. 

James Mill, jjjg History 
British philosopher 

0 1 India, 
published 1SJ7-18, led to appoint- 
ments in the examiners’ office of 
the E. India Company. 

In philosophy, he is one of the 
chief representatives of assoeia- 
tional psychology. In his Analysis 
of the Phenomena of the Human 
Mind he reduces all psjmhological 
reality to one fact — sensation, and 
all its laws to one — the law of in- 
separable association, the factors of 
which are liveliness of impression, 
repetition, and interest. In politics, 
Mill was regarded as the founder of 
philosophical radicalism. He died 
at Kensington, June 23, 1836. See 
Life, A. Bain, 1882. 

Mill, John Stuart (1806-73). 
British philosopher and economist. 
The son of James Mill, he was horn 
in London, May 
20, 1806. His ^ 

education, be- 1 ,i 

gun by his 
father, was , ^ 
completed in ■ 

ciiild, at 14 he ^ 
had acquired J ^ 
a knowledge ^ 

of a great variety of subjects, in- 
cluding classical literature, logic, 
in addition to political economy, 
history, and mathematics. 

An acute mental crisis, induced 
by an exclusively intellectual edu- 
cation, was surmounted with the 
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help of a study of Wordsworth. 

He was eiuployed in the office of 
the East India Go. 1820-58, and 
retired on a pension when the com- 
pany came to an end From 1865- 
68 he was Ml.P for Westminster, in 
1866 Lord Rector of the univer- 
sity of St. Andrews. He died at 
Avignon., May 8, 1873. The in- 
fluence ot Mrs. John Taylor, 
whom he met in 1830 and married 
in 1851, greatly affected his views, 
and tended to modify and humanise 
his doctrinaire Benthamism. 

From an early age Mill was en- 
gaged in literary work, writing 
books and contributing to reviews. 
His System of Logic, 1843, is an 
elaborate exposition of the theory 
and methods of induction. The 
basis of induction is not belief in 
the uniformity of the laws ot 
nature, but the laws ot causality, 
resting on the fact that we see a 
succession of phenomena always 
occurring in the same order. His 
metaphysical standpoint is set 
forth in his Examination of Sir 
William Hamilton’s Philosophy, 
1865. He is strongly opposed to all 
forms of intuition, while he admits 
the reality of the external world 
and of mind, as based upon the 
principles of association Matter is 
a permanent possibility of sensa- 
tion, and mind a series of feelings 
with a background of possibilities 
of feeling. In Ethics, he is an altru- 
istic utilitarian. Happiness is the 
highest of all aims, not a selfish 
happiness, but a happiness iden- 
tical with that of mankind in 
general. Happiness itself differs 
not only in quantity, but also in 
quality there are higher and 
lower kinds of it, the former chiefly 
intellectual. Moral j udgements and 
feelings are the result of association. 

For many years Mill was an en- 
thusiastic admirer of Comte’s sys- 
tem of x^ositive philosophy. When 
a young man he had founded a 
utilitarian society. His Principles 
of Political Economy, 1848, the 
object of which was to systematise 
and complete the theories of Adam 
Smith and Ricardo, is still con- 
sidered indispensable for the study 
of the subject. He was the first to 
give a full description of the phe- 
nomena which determine current 
value, and also to see that exchange 
is not a primitive and necessary 
phenomenon, but only relative to 
a certain mode of appropriation. 
Hence value is not a natural and 
necessary quality ot wealth. It is a 
relative term ; there is no such 
thing as a general rise or a general 
fall of values. The temporary or 
market value of a thing depends on 
the demand and supply. The de- 
mand varies with the value, and 
the value always so adjusts itself 


that the demand is equal to tho 
supply In politics. Mill, at least in 
his later years, belonged to the ad- 
vanced radical party His essay 
On Liberty, 1859, represents his 
mature poiitical views. He was a 
warm defender of the rights of the 
working classes and an enthusiastic 
advocate of women’s suffrage, tiee 
Liberalism ; Utilitariani-sm. 

Bibh ography. Autobiograp hy , 
190S ; Lives, W. L. Courtney, 1881); 
M. Packc, 1954; R Borchard, 1957 ; 
J. S. M., a Study of his Philosophy, 
C. Douglas, 1895 ; The English Utih- 
bariaua, L. Stephen, 1900. 

Millais, SfR John Evkrett 
(1829-96). British painter. Born 
at Southampton. June 8, 1829, he 



SVl/ portrait, UJfk!' I Gallery, I’lorend' 

came of a Jersey family, and was 
taken thither at an early age. Sumo 
drawings executed when he was 
seven were exhibited at tho 
Academy in the winter of 1898. In 
1838, on the recommendation of 
Sir M. A. Shee, ho was sent to 
Sass’s drawing school in Blooms- 
bury, and later to the R.A. schools, 
When ten he received a silver 
medal from the Society of Arts, 
and he took his first prize at tho 
schools a year later. Shortly after 
1848, with Holman Hunt and Ros- 
setti, he started the Pre-Rax^haclite 
Brotherhood. 

Millais’ first important picture, 
painted on the lines laid down by 
the P.R.B.,w'as the Banquet Scone 
from Keats’ Isabella and the Pot of 
Basil, exhibited in 1849, followed 
in 1850 by Christ in the House of 
His Parents, better Imown as The 
Carpenter’s Shop. In 1921 a suc- 
cessful appeal was made to the 
nation to acquire the latter, then 
in the Tate Gallery, to prevent its 
being sold to the Melbourne Gallery, 
Victoria, Australia, the price being 


10,000 guineas. Many similar 
pictures followed, n(.)tably The 
Huguenot, The Proscribed Royal- 
ist, The Order of Release, etc., but 
gradually Millais was escaping from 
the rigid lines laid down by his 
companions in tho P.R.B. and de- 
veloxurig dclinite characteristics of 
hia own. Perhaps lus two most 
important pictures executed under 
Pre-Raphaelite irilluence were Au- 
tumn Loaves, 1856, and The Blind 
Girl, one of bis gn^atest works. 
Later he .^tayeil with Ruskin m the 
N of Eiiglatid and in Scotland. Sir 
Isumlirasat tho Ford, e.xhibitei in 
1857, markial a departure in style 
which evoked a prole.st from Rus- 
kin, Its successorH, The Vale of 
Rest and Apple Jilo.ssoius, clearly 
showed the emancipation of Millais 
from his early mamieriHins. 

In the sixtie.s Millais vva.s largely 
eonocriied with book illustration. 
From tho time that lie became an 
R.A. m 1863 tliere was a great 
demand for bis port,raibs, con- 
siderable desire to obtain his land- 
.^'cai>es, eH[)ccially those painted in 
Scotland, and an ever increasingly 
caitbusiastio public for his senti- 
inerilal paintings, such as The 
North-West Passa.ge, J'be Princes 
in the Tower, The Yeoman of the 
Guard, and The PrincciSH Elizabeth. 
Among liis finest portraits must be 
mentioned those of tho Ma-rquess 
of Martington Lord Tennyson, 
(’ardina! Newman, Sir James 
Paget, Gladstone, l)u Manner, and 
Mrs. Jopling. 

Millais in 1855 married the lady 
who liad been Mrs. Ruskin, but 
who had obtained a decree of 
nullity of her first marriage. He 
was created a baronet in 1885, suc- 
ceeded I.x>rd Leighton, as P.R.A., 
Jan., 1896, and died of cancer of 
tho throat Aug. 13, 189(). He was 
buried in 8. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
a statue liy Brock was erected in 
the grounds otihe Tati^ Gallery. 

Millais was a buoyant, popular 
personality, strong, manly, and 
gimial. It is liy his Ih’c-Raphaelite 
pictures and his portraits that he 
will best be nummibercd. His pic- 
torial worlc in bhu‘k and white can 
hardly be paralloiled. Its charm 
and dignity were remarkable. He 
cannot be regarded as an insxiircd 
painter, and in his landscapes 
showed himself uuacqiiainted with 
the subtleties of atmostiberic effect 
or momentary illumination. H© 
was, however, a man of patience 
and ciuickness of vision, and he 
spared no toil to arrive at his own 
pictorial expression. Pre- 

Raphaelites. Pron, Millay. 

Biblioqr'aphy . Life and Letters, 
J. G. Millais* 1890 : Lives, J. E. 
Reid, 1909 ; Arthur Fish, 1923 ; The 
Order of Release, Sir W. J ames, 1948. 
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Millar, GisFiTRUDB (Gertie) 
(1879-1952). British actress. Born 
at Bradford, Yorks, Feb. 21, 1879, 
she first appcaccd on the stage in a 
Manchester pantomime, toured 
the provinces in musical corned}', 
and made her London debut in 
The Toreador, at the Gaiety 
Theatre, 19(Jl, playing there in 
musical comc'dies until 1907. Her 
successes included A Waltz Dream, 
1908 ; Our Miss Gibbs, 1909 ; A 
Quaker Girl, 1910 ; Gipsy Love, 
1912. Bhe married (1) Lionel 
Monckton {q.v.) ; (2) 2nd earl of 
Dudley (d. 1931). She retired 
from the stage in 1918, and died 
April 25, 1 952. 

Millard, Dveta-n (1869-1941). 
British actress. Born at Kensing- 
ton, Sept. 18, 1869, she studied at 
the K.C.M. and made her first 
appearance on the stage in The 
Dancing Girl, 1891. Having 
played leads with Alexander, 
Tree, and Waller, she went into 
management at the Garrick and 
other theatres during 1908-10. 
Plays in which she made a name 
include The Importance of Being 
Earnest, The Prisoner of Zenda, 
Monsieur J^eaueaire. She came out 
of retirement to play Calpurnia in 
Julius Caesar at the Shakespeare 
tercentenary performance, 1916. 
She died March 9, 1941. 

Millau. Tow'n of France, in 
the dept, of Aveyron. It lies on 
the right bank of the Tarn at the 
S.W. end of the Cevennes, 74 m. 
by rly. N. of Beziers. The church 
of Notre Dame i.s in a mixture of 


1892, she was educated at Vassar 
College, and published a first 
volume, Renascence and other 
Poems, in 1917. A lyric poet of 
distinction, who could strike the 
tragic note effectively, she won 
the Pulitzer prize for poetry in 
1922. She published her collected 
sonnets in 1941, her lyrics in 1943. 
She died Oct. 19, 1950. 

Millbank. District of S.W. 
London, now in the city of West- 
minster. The name applies strictly 





Millbank. Plan of tlie old London 
penitentiary, a. chapel and gov- 
ernor’s house b. c. Bastions 
d Entrance, e. External walls 

to the thoroughfare on the left 
bank of the Thames between Great 
College Street and Vauxhall Bridge 
Road. On the river bank, origin- 
ally built to act as one side of the 
mill-race serving the mill of the 
abbot of Westminster, are the 
Victoria Tower Gardens. The 
chief buildings are the head- 
quarters of the ecclesiastical com- 
T mission and the 
crown agents for 



Millau, Franco. General view of the town looking toward 
Causse Noir, a height of the Cevennes 


Romanesque and Renaissance, 
and there is a notable square with 
arcades dating from the 12tll-15th 
centuries. During the 16th and 
17th centuries Millau was a Cal- 
vinist centre ; its fortifications 
were destroyed by Richelieu in 
1620. The chief industry is the 
manufacture of Idd gloves. Pop. 
(1954) 19,209. 

Millay^ Edka St. Vincent 
(1892~1U6U). American poet. 
Born at Rockland, Maine, Feb. 22, 


the colonies; 
Imperial Chemi- 
cal House and 
Thames House ; 
Millbank b a r- 
racks ; Tate Gal- 
lery ; Millbank 
Hospital (h.q. of 
the R.A.M.C.). 

What was first 
known as Mill- 
bank Peniten- 
tiary was the out- 
come of an Act of 
1778, providing 
for penitentiary houses in accord- 
ance with certain ideas set afoot 
by Howard and other prison re- 
formers. It was modelled by 
Smirke on the lines described in 
Bentham’s Panopticon, or the 
Inspection House, 1778. Built in 
1812-22, at a cost of more than 
£500,000, on ground bought in 
1799 from the marquess of Salis- 
bury, it resembled a wheel, the 
axle of which comprised the 
chapel and governor’s house. 


From this radiated six bastions, 
each with, five sides and terminat- 
ing externallv in towers. 

The external walls, forming an 
irregular octagon enclosed up- 
wards of 16 acres, and were once 
surrounded by a moat. The build- 
ings were of three storeys, were 
connected by covered wavs with 

•y 

the chapel, and the dark passages, 
staircases and tortuous windings 
of the interior proved bewildering 
even to old warders. Every con- 
vict sentenced to transportation 
was first sent here and was soli- 
tarily confined. The .system repre- 
sented by the penitentiary was 
condemned m 1S43, and the place, 
made a military prison in 1870, 
was closed Nov. 6, 1890, and 
pulled down in 1893. Consult 
Memorials of Millbank, A. G. F. 
Grb'fiths, 1875. 

Millboard. Material made 
from waste paper, rags, rope, and 
similar scrap. These are pulped 
and hydraulically pressed into 
sheets varying from to h inch 
thick and up to 12 ft. by 6 ft. in 
size. Millboard is used for rail- 
way carriage panelling and parti- 
tions, and for book binding, ete. 

Millennium (Lat. ynille, a thou- 
sand : annus, a year). Period of 
1,000 years. The term is used 
specifically of the ancient idea of a 
kingdom of Christ upon earth. 
Whereas many of the later Jew's, 
basing the idea on a literal inter- 
pretation of O.T. prophecies, 
looked forward to the earthly mil- 
lennium as the final goal, the 
Christian idea, based upon Rev. 
20, was of a prelude to the blessed- 
ness of heaven. 

Much discussion has taken place 
as to the meaning of the words of 
S. John, who foresaw Satan being 
bound and the martyrs dwelling 
with Christ for 1,000 years, at the 
end of which period Satan, loosed 
again, was to make his last assault 
upon the saints before being cast 
into the lake of fire. The doctrine 
of the millennium, also known as 
chiliasm (Gr. chilioi, a thousand), 
was condemned because of the 
excesses to which it gave rise ; but 
it still exists in various forms and 
it formed part of the creed of 
several Evangelical divines. See 
Adventists ; Anabaptists ; Anti- 
christ ; Fifth Monarchy Men. 

Millepora. Name given to a 
family of hydro coralines which 
occur in the warmer seas. They 
form large chalky masses, covered 
with tiny pores through which 
the polyps protrude. These small 
pores are arranged in a circle 
around a larger central one, from 
which protrudes a polyp provided 
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with a mouth and specialised to 
act as the feeding member of the 
group. The smaller pores are 
occupied by polyps of longer body, 
whose function is to catch the 
prey and pass it to the mouth ol 
the feeding polyp. Below the 
surface of the coral ” are numer- 
ous canals, which connect the 


different polyps into one com- 
pound organism. See Coral. 

Miller, Alice Duer (1874- 
1942). A New Yorker, educated 
at Barnard College, she married 
Henry Miller in 1899, and was a 
prominent figure socially. Her 
publications included The Modern 
Obstacle, 1903 ; The Charm 
School, 1919 (dramatised with 
Robert Milton, and produced at 
the Comedy Theatre, London); 
The Beauty and the Bolshevist, 
1920; Borsaking All Others, 1930; 
The Rising Star, 1935. A set of 
nostalgic short poems. The White 
Cliffs, aroused sentiment in Great 



Britain and U.S.A., at the time of 
the threatened German invasion in 
1940. A film version appeared in 
1944. The author died Aug. 23, 
1942, and a Life by her husband 
appeared in 1945. 

Miller, Hugh (1802-56). Scot- 
tish geologist and writer. Born at 
Cromarty, Oct. 10, 1802, he was 

apprenticed as 
a mason and 
quarry man. In 
1834 he became 
accountant in 
a bank at 
Cromarty, and 
next year pub- 
lished Scenes 
and Legends 
of the North 
0 f Scotland. 
In 1839 a letter published in Edin- 
burgh on the Auchterarder case 
{see Free Church of Scotland) 
brought him into prominence with 
the Evangelical party in Scotland, 
who appointed him editor of the 
journal they established to advo- 
cate their policy. It was known 
as The Witness, the first issue 
appearing on Jan. 15, 1840, and it 
appeared bi-weekly. Miller was the 
editor, and later also its owner 
until his death. Temporarily 
insane through overwork, he shot 
himself, Dec. 23, 1856. 

In addition to being one of the 
recognized leaders of the Free 
Church of Scotland, founded 1843, 
Miller was widely known as an ad- 
vocate of education, franchise, and 
other reforms. But his reputation 
rests on his popular works on geo- 
logy ; The Old Red Sandstone, 
1841, and Footprints of. the 
Creator, 1847. 


Hugh Miller, 
Scottish geologist 


Miller, Joaqui'N’. Pen name of 
Cincinnatus Heine Miller (r. 1837- 
1913), an American ballad writer 

who for a time 
c n j o y e d a 
vogue a,s a 
primitive poet. 
He was born 
in Indiana 
and served as 
a volunteer in 
Walker’s Ni- 
caragua expe- 
dition. In 1863 
he became a 
barrister, and in 1870 a county 
court judge in Oregon. Later he 
worked as a journalist. He died 
Feb. 17, 1913. His Songs of the 
Sierras, 1871, achieved a success 
that his later doggerel did not sus- 
tain. (UmsuU Lives, M. S. Peter- 
son, 1937 ; M. M. Marhcrry, 1954. 

Miller, Joe (1684-1738). An 

English comedian. An entirely 
illiterate! man, who is said to 

have married 
because ho 
wanted some- 
one at hand 
to read his 
parts to him, 
he made hi.s 
first appli- 
ance at Drury 
Lane, Nov. 

28, 1709, as „ Joe Miller, 

Teague in Sir English comedian 

Robert Howard’s comedy Tb(‘ 
Committee, and subsecjuently vvon 
success as a low comedian in many 
comedies by Steele, Congreve^ Far- 
quhar, and Vanbrugh. H(‘ dh^d 
Aug. 16, 1738. The year after his 
death, John Mottley, th(! dramatist, 
brought out a collection of jocular 
anecdotes, Joe Miller’s Jests ; or 
The Wit’s Vadc Mecum, which he 
unwarrantably fathered upon him. 

Miller, Philip (1691-1771). 
A British botanist. He was born 
near Greenwich, an<l in 1722 
was appointed curator of the 
physic garden at Chelsea, holding 
his po.st until 1739. He diral at 
Chelsea, Dec. 18, 1771. Miller’s 
great work. The Gardener’s Dic- 
tionary, first appeared in 1724. 

Miller, William (1796-1882). 
Scottish engraver. He was born 
at Edinburgh, May 28, 1796. He 
is best remembered for his engrav- 
ings after Turnem, which Huskin 
valued highly. He also engraved 
Turner’s work in the England and 
Wales series, and illustrated in 
engraving Rogers’s poems and 
Scott’s works. He died at Miller- 
ffeld, Jan. 20. 3882. 

Millerand, Alexandre (3 859- 
1943). A French president. A 
barrister, born in Paris on Eeb. 10, 




1859, he was t4('et,ecl (lei)uty for 
Paris in 1885 as a Puxdical- 
Soeialist, and in 1887 was made a 
nunnbc'r of tlu^ budgc't. eomniittee. 
Ilt^ gave spt'cial at.U'iition to 
social qiu'stions, liscaf redorm, 
and tlu' cluunpioning of vvorknum’s 
syndicari's. H(‘ b(‘eam(‘ leader of 
tJie Socialists, hiit his acceptance 
of o6ic(‘ as ministiiT of Commerce in 
Wald(‘ek- Roussc'au’s govcn'innent 
of 1899 led to Ins expulsion from 
th(‘ party in 1904. In 1909 Briand 
ni ado h i m 
ministt'r of 
public works, 
and in 1912 lu‘ 
h('cam(% for a 
year, Poin- 
care’s minislicr 
of Wivr. Me was 
rc'calli'd on tlu^ 
outbri'ak of 
(lie First Greal) 

War, but in 
1915 ho again 
resigned, and I’emaiiU'd out of office 
until ap[)()int(Hl commissioner- 
geiu'ral for Alsace - Lorraine in 
1918. I le .sneecaah'd ( ^mneneoau as 
premier, Jan., 1920, b(‘coniing also 
fonagn secn^lary. WIk'U President 
DcseluuuJ [’(‘sigiual the following 
S(q)t,eml)C‘r, Millerand \va,H eh^eted 
in his filaco ; but in May, 1924, 
lliu'riot, whos(‘ fVirie/ dvs Oauches 
Inwl scoured a majority at the 
('l(‘ctions in May, nHised to form a 
governnumt undc'r his presidency. 
IVlilhwand fornu'd an altci’uative 
(‘a.biuot, but tlic chanib('r refused 
to recognize it : be tluu’eupou re- 
signed tlu' presidency a,nd virtu- 
ally forsook [mblie life. He died 
April 6, 1943. 

Miller Effect. T erm in elec- 
tronics. It refers to the energy 
led back from the anode to the 
grid circuit of a thermionic valve, 
through the internal capacitance 
between these electrodes. 

Miller Indices. Tmau refer- 
ring to tlie method of dohning a 
set of parallel plain's in a crystal 
which are being used in reflecting 
incident X-ra,yH. 

Millerite or NioivHL Pyrites, 
OR Capu.lary Pyritios. Mineral 
consisting of nickel sulphide (Ni8) 
with traces of cobalt, copper, and 
iron. It crystallises in the hexag- 
onal system, but usually occurs aa 
fine hair-1 ike crystals with a brassy- 
yellow metallic appearance. It 
forms nodules in clay-ironstone 
and in veins with otlier nickel and 
cobalt minerals aa in (’ornwall, 
Saxony, and Ontario. 

Miller *s Thumb . Popular 
name for the small freshwater fish, 
CoUus gohio. It is better known 
under the name buUbcatl {q»v.). 
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Millet. A general term for a 
number of botanically diverse 
grasses grown for both grain and 
forage and constituting important 
sources of human food in China, 
India, S. Russia, the Balkans, and 
Africa. I'oxtail millet or Italian 
millet {Setaria italica), broom 
corn or proso millet {Panicum 
miliacewm), barnyard or Japanese 
millet {Echinochloa frumentacea). 
pearl millet {Pennisetum glaucum) 
and finger millet {Eleusine cora- 
cana) are all grown extensively. 
Like the sorghums, the millets are 
Old World plants, but w^ere intro- 
duced into the U.S.A., where 
their popularity as forage plants 
has, however, declined since the 
introduction of Sudan grass. Con- 
siderable heat is necessary for the 
growth of millets, which are very 
susceptible to damage by frost. 
See Sorghum. 

Millet, Jean Francois (1814- 
75). A French painter. Born at 
Gruchy, near Cherbourg, Oct. 4, 
1814, the son of peasants, he re- 
ceived early instruction from 
Mouchel and Langlois. He w’ent to 
Paris with a scholarship, 1836, and 
entered Delaroche’s studio, where 
Diaz and Rousseau were also stu- 
dents. He began by painting 
nudes and imitations of Watteau, 
e.g. L’Amour Vainqiieur. For a 
time he painted signs at Cherbourg, 
returning to Paris in 1842. Milk 
Woman w'as accepted by the Salon 
in 1844, but Oedipus Unbound 
provoked hostility. By 1849 Millet 
had sufficient independence to 
settle at Barbizon and paint pic- 
tures of peasant life, for the natural- 
istic, dignified, and sympathetic 
treatment of which he has few 
equals. Some of his pictures have 
become, through reproduction. 



Self-portrait in crayon, 1846-47 

world-famous. The Sowers was 
exhibited in 1851 ; The Gleaners, 
1857 ; The Angelus, and Death and 
the Woodcutter, 1859 ; The Man 
with the Hoe, 1863. He was com- 
missioned in 1873 to decorate the 
Pantheon with the Four Seasons, 
but only charcoal studies were 
produced. He died Jan. 20, 1875. 
See Angelus ; considi Lives, A. 
Sensier, Eng. trans. H. de Kay, 
1881 ; J. C. Ady, 1910 ; P. Gsell, 
1928, Pron. Meelay. 

Mill Hill. Dist. of the Middle- 
sex bor, of Hendon. Mainly resi- 
dential, it lies about 8 m. K.W. of 
London, and is served by rly., an 
arterial road, and London Trans- 
port. The old village, at an 
elevation of 400 ft., commands 
delightful views. Here are Mill 
Plill school {v.L)‘, the London univ. 
observatory {see illus. p. 6168) ; 
the National Institute for Medical 
Research, opened 1950; the parish 
church of S. Paul 1829-36: S. 



Jean Francois Bilillet. TJie Wood Sawyers, a notable example ot bis worK 
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Joseph’s missionary college ; the 
Linen and Woollen Drapers’ cot- 
tage homes ; the national institute 
for medical research ; and the 
h.q. of the T^Iiddlesex Regiment. 
S. Vincent’s convent w^as once 
known as Littleberries House, said 
to have been built by Charles II, 
and to have had Nell Gwynn as 
occupant. On the site of Mill Hill 
school were the gardens of Peter 
Collinson (1694-1768), naturalist 
and antiquary. Wm. Wilberforce 
lived at Highwood. Pop. 17,146. 

Mill HRl School. English 
public school. Founded in 1807 
as a school for the sons of non- 
conformists, its constitution was 
remodelled in 1869. It has a fine 
range of buildings, standing in 
grounds of 70 acres, at Mil! Hill, 
Middlesex, accommodation being 
provided for about 400 boys. The 
school is divided into upper, mid- 
dle, and lower, and there are clas- 
sical and modern sides. Although 
mainly supported by nonconform- 
ists, it has no sectarian tests. There 
are scholarships to the universities 
and to the school itself. A gate of 
honour commemorates 200 old 
hoys killed in the First Great War. 

Millibar. Thousandth part of a 
bar, the meteorological unit of 
atmospheric pressure on the C.G.S. 
system. The older practice of 
speaking of atmospheric pressure 
as equal to so many inches, or 
millimetres, is open to objection, 
for these are units of length, not of 
pressure. A bar (a million dynes 
to the sq. cm.) is equal to the 
pressure of a column of mercury 
750*1 millimetres, or 29-53 inches, 
high at 0° C. in lat. 45"“. The milli- 
bar has been used by the British 
meteorological office since May, 
1914. See Meteorology. 

Millieme, An Egyptian copper 
coin. It is the tenth part of a 
piastre, oi the one-thousandth of 
an Egyptian pound. The ^ piastre 
is called 5 milliemes. See Piastre. 

Millikan, Robert Andrews 
(1868-1953). American physicist. 
Bom at Morrison, 111., March 22, 
1868, he was educated at Columbia 
and German universities and be- 
came assistant in physics at 
Chicago in 1896. By 1910 he was 
professor, and in 1921 chairman 
of the executive of the California 
Institute of Technology and di- 
rector of its Norman Bridge labora- 
tory. There, as at Chicago, his 
studies and writings placed him in 
the front rank of living physicists, 
his work on electrons being recog- 
nized by the Nobel prize, 1923. 
Millikan established the common 
identity of electrons, measured 
the charge of an electron by means 
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of tlie oil -drop experiment {q.v.), 
and did valuable work on photo- 
electric effects. Among his books 
are Science and Life, 1923 ; Evo- 
lution in Science and Religion, 
1927 ; Time, Matter, and Values, 
1932 ; Cosmic Rjiya, 1939 ; and 
an autobiography, 1951. He died 
in California, Dec. 19, 1953. 

Millin, Sabah Gertrude. Con- 
temporary South African writer, 
native of Cape Province. She pub- 
lished her first novel. The Dark 
River, in 1920, and a series of 
dramatic studies mostly against an 
African background ; Mary Glenn, 
1925 ; An Artist in the Family, 

1927 ; The Coming of the Lord, 

1928 ; Three Mon Die, 1934 ; What 
Hath a Man ?, 1938, She pub- 
lished a war diary in 3 vols., 1944- 
46, and a series of plays based on 
the life of Gen. Smuts. The Night is 
Long, 1941, was autobiographical. 

Milling;. Method of machining 
to obtain a desired size or shape 
•on the surface of a work-piece by 
removing lavers of material with 
o rotating multi -toothed cutter. 
Usually the work-piece is mounted 
on the machine tabic and moved 
past the cutter. The latter is 
known as a mill and in its simplest 
form is made from a cylinder of 
cutting steel by machining and 
grinding a series of cutting edges 
or teeth longitudinally on its 
circumference. Those teeth may 
be straight or helical, and may 
extend radially down the end faces 
of the cylinder so that they will 
cut at the sides as well as the cir- 
cumference. Usually the cut is 
wide and deep, although the actual 
cuttings are relatively thin. There 
are two methods of milling : (a) 
up-cut, in which the mill teeth tend 
to push the work-piece away as 
they rotate, and (b) down-cut, in 
which the teeth tend to draw the 
work-piece closer in as they rotate. 

Milling is the name given to 
serrations stamped on the edges 
of more valuable coins, preventing 
the fraud which can be perpetrated 
by skimming metal from the 
edges of unmilled coins whilst 
leaving them apparently un- 
touched. For milling, i.e. griniling 
grain, see Flour Mill. 

Millipede. Group of arthropods, 
which, with the centipedes, form the 
zoological class Myriapoda (many- 
footed). They have long, rounded 
and segmented bodies, with a bard 
chitinous covering, and usually 
two pairs of legs on each segment. 
Their legs are certainly numerous, 
but do not justify the name 
“ thousand-footed.” They differ 
from the centipedes in being vege- 
tarian, and they lack the poison 



Millport, Buteshire. View oi the town and southern shore ot Great Cumbrae 

Island 


claw's. Great Britain has several 
species, which may be found lurk- 
ing under stones in the daytime 
and rolling themselves intiO a coil 
when disturbed. They can do 
harm to crops especially if they 
become numerous, when they are 
best checked by dreHS 3 ings of lime 
and soot. Ree Myriapoda. 

Millom. Town and rural di.st. 


of Cumberland, 
stands on the 


England. 



Millom arms 


Millom 
W. side of the 
estuary of the 
Duddon, 9 m. 
from Barrow-in- 
Furness, with a 
rly. station. The 
chief building is 
the church of 
Holy Trinity, 
partly Norman, 
with some very 
interesting features. Millom grow 
up around a castle built here about 
1100 ; this w'as long the rcsichuiae 
of the Huddlestone family, and 
in the Middle Ages its lords had 
the power of sentencing their 
dependents to death. It was be- 
sieged during tlic Civil War, and is 
now a ruin. Millom owes its mod- 
ern growth to the development of 
tho Furness coal and iron field. 
Iron ore is rained here, and there 
are large furnaces and ironworks. 
Pop, (1951) rural disk, 13,428. 

Mill on the Floss, The. Novel 
by George Eliot {g.v.), publisbod iii 
1860. Her tliird work of fiction and 
second long novel, it is a cotn- 
panion work to the earlier Adam 
Bede, as a close and detailed pic- 
ture of English provincial life. Its 
prime interest is as a study of a 
brother and sister, preserving 
some of the most charming recol- 
lections of childhood to be found in 
English literature, and, further, it 
contains a series of masterly por- 
traits of the other members of tli(i 
Tulliver family. 

Millport, 

Police burgh and 
watering -place 
of Buteshire, 

Scotland. It 
stands on the 
S. side of the 
island of Great 
Cumbrae, in tho Millport arms 



Fii'th of Clyde, 24 m. S.B.W, of 
( Jrcetvoc'.k. Th(‘, (kief buildings are 
tho “ CarriMon ” and the episcopal 
(‘itlhedrak Here is a manne bio- 
logie^d stairion, mul for visitors 
there are golf links, boating, bath- 
ing, elo, Millport, has a regular 
steamboat s(a’vie(^ with the ports 
on tlie Clyde. Tlic opening of the 
s(^a on whie.h it stands is ealled 
Millport Bay. Pop. (1951) 2,012, 

Mills, Bertuam Waustaef 
( 1 S73-1938). British showman. 
Tlio son of a e.oaeh-builder, Mills 
was born in London, Aug. 11, 
1S73, and acquired a familiarity 
witli horses wben bo entered his 
fatlier’s husimNSs at the age of 15. 
During tlu^ First Cre^at War he 
servcal as a captain in t/lie R.A.iS.C., 
and in 1921 founded tlie circus 
whicfii bore his name. Ih)r the 
first eight years he limite<l him- 
self to an annual production at 
Olympia, which ran for live weeks 
during the 
C h 1 ' i H t m a, s 
season; l)ut 
in 1 92 9 b e 
Ht.arted the 
Ihii'trara Mills 
OndiCd H h o w, 
which toured 
Gi’oat Britain 
from AjU'il to 
Oct. (umh year. Bertram Mills, 
The (a|inpment showman 

and aunmals lilled four special 
trains and 75 lorri(^s. The Olympia 
show emjdoyed 4,000 peojile, and 
the cost of production was from 
£15,000 to £20,000 weekly. 

Bertram Mills was a member of 
the L.C.C. from 1928 to 1938. He 
was at one time a well-known 
l)re(Hler and judge of hackney 
luirness horses, and used always to 
(mter his “ Old Times ” stago- 
(ioaob for the coaching marathon 
from Hyde Jhirk to the Richmond 
horse show. He died April 16, 
1938, and tlio Bertram Mills 
circnis paas(3d to his two sons. 

Mills, do UN (b, 1908). British 
actor, born Feb. 22, 1908, in 
Buff oik. Ho started in the chorus 
at tho London Hippodrome, 1929, 
and long appeared in revues and 
musical comedies, though his 
Cockney soldier in Red Night, 
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i 036, showed his aetiriLi; abilities, millstones are a basaltic lava found was appointed canon of ATest- 

In Men in Shadow, 1942, and near Cologne. Sandstones and minster and rector of S. Mar- 

Duet for Two Hands, 1945, he grits are used for millstones, the garet’s, and in 1S49 he became 

had stronger . characteristics of which should be — d e a n o f S. 

parts in plays ; ■ open or cellular structure, tough- ''I Paul's, a posi- 

written by liis . ness and hardness, as the coarse tion which he 

wife, Mary 1 S granular sandstone found in New ^ ^ held until his 

Hayley Bell. \ y York and other parts of the U.S, A. * ^ death near 

In films from j < Millstones are being gradually Ascot, Sept. 24, 

1932, Mills superseded by steel rollers in the 186S. 

achieved celeb- ^ manufacture of flour. S'ee Milling. b,, His History 

rity in Tudor ' iM'y! Millstone Grit. Name given Jews, 

P^osc, In Which - — ^LlJkl to a group of coarse sandstones and 18 2 9, gave 

^Ve Serve, The John Mills, fine siliceous conglomerates occur- H. _H. Milman, offence by his 
W’ay to the ^ ring above the carboniferous Bribsh historian treatment o f 

Stars, etc. ; and from 1945 he w'as limestone and below the coal Jewish history from the secular 
playing leads in Waterloo Road, measures of N. England. Sand- point of view. He wrote History of 
Great E.xpectations, Scott of the stones of similar age but separated Christianity under the Empire, 
Antarctic,Mr. Polly, Rocking Horse from the N. England deposits are 1840, but his great work was 
Winner, Morning Departure, etc. also known by the same name. History of Latin Christianity, 

Mills Grenade. Standard hand English Millstone Grit was laid 1854-56. He edited what was long 
grenade of the British army, i^ce down as a gre^lt delta extending accepted as the standard edition 
Grenade. from the Solway?- Eirth S. to Liver- of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 

Mill Springs, Battle of. pool and thence curving E. across Roman Empire, and also wrote a 
Federal victory in the American England through Lincolnshire to Life of Gibbon, 1839. 

Civil War, Jan. IS, 1862. The Con- the North Sea. The river res- Milne, George Fbaitcis Milne, 

federate lines defending the South ponsible flowed S. and had trihu- 1st Baron (1866-1948). British 
from invasion by the Federals taries draining from the Scottish soldier. He was born Nov. 5, 
were, at Mill Springs, a village Highlands and Scandinavia. The 1866, entered the Royal Artillery 
some 10 m. W. of Somerset, rock is used for building purposes in 1885, and after serving in the 
Kentucky, held by Cfeneral J. B. and to make grindstones. Sudan in 1898, fought in the S. 

Crittenden. With the opening of Millwall. District of London. African War. During the First 
the 1862 campaign Gen. George H. It is in the Isle of Dogs, forms the Great War he commanded the 
Thomas advanced towards this S.W. part of the met. hor. of British contingent in Salonica in 
place w’ith a force of 4,000 men. Poplar, and has Limehouse Reach 1916, was responsible for defensive 
Crittenden hastened to meet him, on the W., Cubitt Towm E., the operations against the Bulgarians, 
and launched an attack which West India Docks N., and Millw^all and in 1918 for the offensive 
■developed into a fierce fight. The Docks S. The last named have an ■which ended in their capitulation. 
'Confederate forces, dcspiite their area of 234 acres, 35^ acres of After commanding the army of the 
valour, were driven back and which are covered with water. The Black Sea, he retired in 1920. He 
routed with heavy loss. It is entrance lock in Limehouse Reach became lieut.-gen. in 1917, was 
sometimes called the battle of is 450 ft. long, 80 ft. wide, and 28 ft. knighted in 1918, and was pro- 
Fishing Creek. A national ceme- deep at high-water spring tides, moted field marshal in 1928. From 
tery was afterwmrds set up here, Opened 1864, Millwall Docks w^ere 1926 he was chief of the imperial 
over 700 bodies being interred linked with WMst India Docks in general staff, until in 1933 he was 
therein. American Civil War. 1929 as part of the Port of London raised to the peerage and made 
Millstone. Wheel or circular Authority scheme, and thereby governor of the Tower of London, 
mass of rock used for grinding linked with Blackwall Reach, resigning ini 938. From 1929 to 1946 
grain. The best rocks for the pur- There are large silos, granaries, he held the liighly honoured posi- 
pose are the burr stones of France, and warehouses for storing sugar, tion of master gunner, S. James’s 
l>emg hard and porous. They are Trade is done principally -with the Park. He died March 23, 1948. 
found in the Tertiary of the Paris Baltic and N. Europe and the Milne, Alan Alexander (1882 
basin, and large millstones are Americas. Much damage was done -1956). British author and play- 
usually built up. The German by German bombs in 1940. The wright. Born Jan. 18, 1882, he 

name Millwall is derived was educated at Westminster and 



Millstone as used in the liliddle East ior grinding 
corn by hand. This form is o! great antiquity 


from seven windmills. Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
which stood on the wall began his career as journalist in 
built here to keep the London in 1903. Assistant editor 
Thames from overflowing of Punch, 1906-14, he collected his 
at high tide. contributions into such light- 

Milman, Henry Hart hearted volumes as The Day’s 
(1791-1868), British his- End, 1910; Once a M^'cek, 1914 ; and 
torian. He was born in If I May, 1920. The appearance 
London, Nov. 10, 1791, in 1924 of When We Were Very 
and educated at Eton and Young, a book of children’s verses, 
at Brasenose, Oxford. He of which the central figure, 
won the Newdigate prize, Christopher Robin, was his son, 
became fellow of Brase- set Milne among the most popular 
nose, and was ordained writers of his day. This was fol- 
in 1816. During 1821-30 lowed by Winnie-the-Pooh, 1926 ; 
he was professor of poetry Now We Are Six, 1927 ; The 
at Oxford. In 1835 he House at Pooh Corner, 1928. Later- 
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publications iiicludefl Four Bays'’ 
Wonder, 1933, and his autobio- 
graphy, It’s Too Late Now, 1939. 

Milne’s ra- 
ther sentimen- 
tal comedies 
did well in the 
theatre, par- 
ticularly Mr. 
Pirn Passes 
By, 1919 ; The 
Romantic Age, 
1920; The 
Dover Road, 
1922; The 
Fourth Wall (a crime play), 1928 ; 
Michael and Mary, 1929 ; Other 
People’s Lives, 1932, Toad of Toad 
Hall was an adaptation of K. Gra- 
hame’s The Wind m the Willows. 
Milne died at his home at Hart- 
field. Sussex, Jan. 31, 1956. 

Milne, Sir (Archibald) 
Berkeley (1855-1938). British 
sailor. Born June 2, 1855, son of 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Alex- 
ander Milne, Bt., ho was educated 
at M^ellington and entered the 
Royal Navy in 1869. After service 
in theTranskei, Zulu, and Egypt- 
ian wars, he was appointed to the 
royal yacht O.sbornc. Second-in- 
command , Atlantic Fleet, L 905-06 ; 
commander of the 2nd division, 
Home Fleet, 1908-10, he com- 
manded in the Mediterranean from 
1912 to the outbreak of the First 
Great War. He was criticised for 
allowing the escape of the German 
cruisers Breslau and Gooben into 
Turkish waters, but the Admiralty 
exonerated him, and he was given 
the Nore command. In 1921 Milne 
published The Flight of the Goebcn 
and Breslau. He was promoted 
admiral in 1911, retired 1919, and 
died July 5, 1938, leaving no heir 
to the baronetcy. 

Milne, Edward Arthur (1896- 
1950). British scientist. Born at 
Hull, Feb, 14, 1896, he was edu- 
cated there and at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, going to the 
munitions inventions dept, at 
Portsmouth, 1916. Elected a fellow 
of Trinity, 1019, he held several 
academic posts before receiving the 
new Rouse Ball chair of mathem- 
atics at Oxford, 1929. He studied 
mathematical aspects of the sun 
and stars, and contributed much to 
the knowledge of their nature and 
atmospheres. Elected F.R.S. in 
1926, he was awarded in 1935 the 
gold medal of the Royal Astrono- 
mical Society (of which he was 
president, 1943-45) ; in 1941 the 
royal medal of the Royal Society. 
He pub. Thermodynamics of the 
Stars, 1930 ; the White Dwarf 
Stars, 1932 ; and other works. He 
died Sept. 22, 1950, in Dublin. 



Milne, John (1850-1913). Brit- 
ish seismologist. Born at Liver- 
pool and educated at the Royal 
School of Mines, he worked for 
some years a.s a mining engineer. 
Appointed 187 5 professor of geology 
and mining in the Imperial En- 
gineering College at Tokyo, a post 
he held for twenty years, ho estab- 
lished the seismic survey of Japan. 
Milne was one of the pioneers of the 
systematic study of earthquakes, 
and as secretary of the solsmo- 
logical committee of the British 
Association was cbielly responsible 
for setting up seismological stations 
all over the world. He invented 
various forma of seismographs, ajid 
wrote two standard works, Earth- 
quakes and other Earth Move- 
ments, 1883 ; Seismology, 1898. 
He died July 31, 1913. 

Milner, Alfred Milner, Lst 
Viscount (1854-1925). British ad- 
ministrator and statesman. Born 

of English pa- 
rents at Bonn, 
M a 1 ' c h 2 3 , 
1854, he was 
educated in 
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Germany, at 
King’s College, 
London, a n <1 
Balliol CJolk'gis 
Oxford, where 
he had an ex- 
cept i 0 n a I 1 y 
brilliant 
career, (mding 
with a h'llow- 
ship at New College. He heeatne 
a barrister and journalist. 

His public career really began 
witli the post of private secretary 
to G. J. Goschon. This 1 (m 1 to his 
appointment as undcr-seeretary 
for finance in Egypt, 1889-92, and 
chairman of the board of inland 
revenue, 1892-97. He was creatiMl 
K.C.B. in 1895, and in 1897 was 
vmt as governor of the Cap(‘, 
conducting negotiations with Kru- 
ger before the South African War. 
He remained at his post during the 
struggle, took part in the piuice 
negotiations, and afterwards was 
governor of the Transvaal and 
Orange River colonies until 1905. 

Conscious possibly of the hos- 
tility his imperialism had arousiHl 
among Liberals, Milner, who had 
been made a baron in 1901 and a 
viscount in 1902, remained in re- 
tirement for some years, although 
he emerged to denounce the budget 
of 1909. In 1916 his former oppo- 
nent, Lloyd George, chose him as 
one of the small war cabinet, and 
the two worked together closely in 
planning the final victory of the 
Allies. After the armistice Milner 
was appointed secretary for War. 


He w^as colonial secretary, 1919- 
21, when lu^ lu^adi'd a mission to 
Egyfit. di(Hl May 13, 1925. 
Although possessed of high ad- 
minislrativi' gifts, a certain re- 
serve proven U'd Milner from be- 
coming a i) 0 ])ular ligure. He was 
accused of being a bureaiu^rat, and 
opposed to progress of all kinds. 
His writings inelude England in 
Egypt, 1892; Credo, 1925. The 
Milner Papers, 1897-1905, were 
edited by 0. 

Headlam, 1931 
■ 1933. 

Milngavie. 

Police burgh of 
D u n b a r i, o n - 
shire, Scotland. 

It lies 1,0 th(^ 

S. oflhoCamp- 
sie Fells, 7 m. 

N.VV. ol Glas- Milnj'avie arms 
gow, on the 

banks of Allander Water, a tribu- 
tary of the Kelvin. The town is 
mainly residential. Industries in- 
elude light enginemlng and the 
marking of i)a-[>er, schudilie, instru- 
ments, spectacle frauK'iH, bedding, 
mineral waters, and paint. Pop. 
(1951) 7,885. Prom, mill-guy. 

Milo OR Melos. Islaiulof Greece, 
th(^ most soulh-wi'stc'.rly of the 
Oyelades {(J.v.). It is 14 m. in 
length by 8 m. wid(% having an area 
of ()0 sq. m. Of voleanie- origin, 
it risiss in Ml,. St. Elias to 2,540 ft. 
A long inlet opening on the 
N.W. UrlTords oiu' of the best 
natural ha,rhours in tlui Levant. 
The soil is lertih', yii'ldliig cereals ; 
sulphur, gyp.sum, (de., are found. 
Plaka, th(' (japital, stands on 
the N.E, shore of the inlet. Port 
Milo is sitimU'd n(‘;ir tlu^ site of 
aneiisit Medos. Here wt're found 
the statiu^ of Postudon, now in the 
Athens Musmim, the AschqiiuH, in 
tlu^ Bi'itish Musmim, ihi‘ Vmms do 
Milo, in thi^ Louvre, Paris, and 
otheu’ works of aneumt art. In the 
prcdnstoric settlmnents at Phylak- 
opi, much (uu'ly pottery and some 
paintings were excavatial. Milo 
was colonised suceessively by the 
Phoiuiicians and Dorians, and fell 
to th(^ Athenians in 416 b. a. Tho 
Turks took poHHi'ssiou of the island 
in 1537. Pop. 5,000. Prori. Mcelo. 

Milo. Famous athUde of ancient 
tim(‘H, belonging to Crotona, S. 
Italy. He gtiined many victories at 
tho Olympic and other games, and, 
is sai(i on one (Kicasion to have 
carried a heifew on his shoulders 
through the stadium at Olympia, 
and eaten it in one day. In 511 
B.c. ho was geni'ral of tho army 
which defeated tho Sybarites. It 
is said that in his old age, while 
endeavouring to rend a split 
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trunk, his hand was trapped, and, 
being unable to get away, he fell a 
victim to wolves. Pron. Mylo. 

Milo, Titus Annius (d. 4S b.c.). 
Roman politician, A member of 
the aristocratic party, he was 
largely responsible, as tribune of 
the plcbs, for securing the return of 
Cicero from exile, 57 B.c. This 
brought him into conflict with 
Clodiua. Both were in the habit of 
going about Rome attended by 
bands of armed gladiators, and tlie 
two bands meeting on one occasion 
on the Appian Way, Clodius w^as 
killed, 52 b.c. Arraigned for the 
murder, Milo was defended by 
Cicero, but a tumult arose, Cicero 
was intimidated and did not de- 
liver his speech, and Milo was con- 
demned and went into exile. 
Milo afterwards led a band of 
insurgents in S. Italy and was 
slain near Thurii. 

Milosh Obrenovitch (17S0- 
1860). Prince of Serbia. Of pea- 
sant birth, he was employed in the 

fWM’ ' TV, n o 1 +’ 
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I'eal name was 
T li e o d o r o - 
Milosh Obrenovitch, took his 

Serbian prince , . i ^ 

brother s sur- 
name, became voivode in 1807, 
and distinguished himself in the 
rising against the Turks headed 
by Karageorge In 1813 the 

Turkish campaign to re-establish 
order drove the latter to take 
refuge in Austria, but Milosh re- 
mained in Serbia, made his peace, 
and was appointed voivode of 
Rudnik. In 1815 he raised his 
standard against the Turks, drove 
or bought them out of the country, 
and two years later was elected 
prince of Serbia, under the 
suzerainty of Turkey. The next 
twenty years were spent in de- 
veloping and establishing order in 
the country. But in 1839 Russia, 
Avho had viewed with disapproval 
Milosh’ s independent spirit and 
friendliness with Great Britain, 
fomented an agitation which forced 
him to abdicate, and he lived in 
retirement until 1858, when, on 
the expulsion of Alexander Kara- 
george, he was again given the 
throne. He died Sept. 24, 1860. 
See Belgrade. 

Milreis or Milbeas (Port, mil- 
reis, a thousand reis). Obsolete 
Portuguese gold coin nominally 
worth 4s. 5d. It has been super- 
seded by the escudo The 


Milreis. Obverse and reverse of obsolete 

Portuguese gold coia; is actual size 

Brazilian milreis was a gold coin, 
replaced in 1942 by the cruzeiro 
(in 1946, 18-96 cruzeiros to the 8). 

Miltiades. Athenian soldier 
(d. c. 488 B.C.). He succeeded 
his brother Stesagoras as tyrant of 
the Thracian Chersonese. When 
Darius I of Persia made his expe- 
dition into Scythia, and his return 
was overdue, Miltiades and other 
Greeks, who had been left behind to 
guard the bridge over the Danube, 
recommended that the bridge 
should be destroyed, hut their coun- 
sel was overruled. The truth of 
this story, related in Herodotus, has 
been called in question. Miltiades 
subsequently incurred the hostility 
of Darius by his conquest of Lemnos 
and Imbros, which were subject to 
Persia, and when Darius deter- 
mined upon war with Greece, Mil- 
tiades sought refuge in Athens. 

He was chosen one of the ten 
generals, and when, before the 
battle of Marathon, opinions were 
divided as to the advisability of 
immediate attack, the bold policy 
of Miltiades carried the day. Under 
his charge the Greeks gained their 
memorable victory, 490 b.c. {See 
Marathon. ) Entrusted subsequent- 
ly with a force ^ 




Mjiriades, 
AtheniaE soldier 


of 70 ships to 1 

carry on the * I 

war against > _ 

the Persians, 

Miltiades at- (f 

tacked the 

island of Paros S 

but faile d , and ^ '1 

was w'ounded. - ■ * - 

Indicted for 
deceiving the 

people, he was condemned to pay 
a fine of 50 talents (about £12,000), 
and, being unable to pay, was 
thrown into prison, where he died. 
He was the father of Cimon (q.v.). 
Pron. Mil-ty-adeez. 

Milton. Town of Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., in Norfolk co. On the Ne- 
ponset river, 7 m. S. of Boston, it is 
served by the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford rly. A resi- 
dential suburb of Boston, it in- 
cludes the villages of Lower MiUs, 
Mattapan, and East Milton, in 
the Blue Hihs, on whose summit 
635 ft., is an observatory. Voss 
House, built in 1773 is preserved. 


Musical instruments, artificial 
limbs, drugs, and chocolate are 
made. Settled in 1636, it was 
incorporated as a separate town- 
ship in 1662. Pop. (1950) 22,395. 

MUton, JoHX (1608-74). Eng- 
lish poet and ^^Titer. He was born 
in Bread Street, London, Dec. 9, 
1608. His father, a scrivener, was 
Puritan in sympathy, but a lover 
of literature and music, and the 
child enjoyed all the advantages 
of a cultivated home. Educated 
at S. Paul's and Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, on leaving the uiiiver- 
sitv he retired to his father's 
country house at Horton, Bucks. 
There he spent 1632-38 in arduous 
study, and i,vTote among other 
things the exquisite companion 
idylls, L’ Allegro and II Penseroso, 
1633 ; the masque Conius, 1634 ; 
and Lycidas, 1637, an elegy on the 
death of his college friend, Edward 
King, which apart from its beauty 
is important because in it he first 
openly proclaimed adherence to 
the Puritan cause. 

In May, 1638, he set out for the 
Continent, intending to spend at 
least three years abroad. But at 
Naples news reached him of civil 
commotion at home, and thinking 
it base to be travelling for 
amusement ” while his feUow- 
citizens were fighting for liberty,”' 
he abandoned his projected tour in 
Greece and returned to EnglancL 
Aug., 1639, to find the country on 
the verge of civil w^ar. He was 
already meditating a great epic 
poem, but, laying this aside, de- 
voted himself for 20 years almost 
entirely to politics and prose. His 
Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce 
appeared in 1643-45 ; Tractate on 
Education in 1644, the same year 
as his splendid vindication of the 
liberty of the press, Areopagitica. 
Immediately after the execution of 
Charles I he published Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates, which 
established his position as the most 
eloquent apologist of the new 
regime, and he was appointed 
Latin secretary to the committee 
for foreign affairs. He continued 
to render assistance to the govern- 
ment by his Eikonoldastes, 1649 ; 
Defensio pro Populo Anglicano, 
1651; and Defen sioSeennda, 1654. 

In 1652 his eyes, always weak, 
failed entirely and he became 
totally blind. Meanwhile his dom- 
estic life had been unfortunate. In 
1643 he had married Mary Powell, 
daughter of an Oxfordshire royalist, 
hut the union was unhappy. His 
wife died in 1653, and in 1656 
he married Catherine 'Woodcock 
(d. 1658). Then tlie disaster of 
the Restoration drove him into 
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obscurity uud left him <in im- 
poverished imui. In his loneliness 
and sorrow he now turned to the 
poetic work whii’h he had planned 
so many years before. Paradise 
Lost, “the epic of a lost cause.,’' 
was publisherl in lliG7 ; Paradise 
ldcgain(‘d and Samson Agonistes in 
1671. The principal prose works 
of these last ^anrrs were a History 
of Britain, 1670 ; and a treatise Of 
True tledigion. 1673. In 1663 he 
took as bi.s third wife Eli'/abeth 
Minshull, wln^se affectionate care 
was some coin))ensatioii for the 
uiidutiful conduct of the three 
daughters of his first marriage. 
Milton died in his house in Artillery 
Walk, Bunhill Fields, London, 
Nov. 8, 1674, and wms buried in 
S. Giles’s, Cri[)]jlegale. His widow 
survived him until 1727. 

Milton has been described as 
“ not only the highest, but the 
eompletest type of Puritanism,’' 
but while this may be true in 
respect of his imi'sunal character, 
as a poet he far transcended the 
limitations of his sect, for with the 
Puritan’s zeal for righteousness he 
eombined tlie scholar’s love of 
knowledge and the artist’s devo- 
tion to beauty. He was indeed a 
child of the Renaissance ; Ins 
genius was inspired and enriched 
by its clas.sie culture ; and in form 
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But while Milton’s art and 
learning connect him wit.h the 
Renaissaiu'.o they arc turiu'd by 
him to the service of a Puritan 
pluloso])hy of life ; as notably in 
Paracli.se Lost, wliicli, tc'C'lmieally 
the tinost exaniiilo of the classic 
cjiic in modern European litc'ra- 
turc, has as its avowed ])iir])ost‘. 
“ to justify the ways of God to 
men.” His supremacy among 



Milton Abbey, Dorsetshire. The abbey church, restored in 1865, and the 
mansion erected on the site of the old monastic buildings 

By coiirlesj/ of (Jountry Life 


his work belongs to the great Re- English poets is beyond dispute ; 
naissance tradition ; for Cornua is in intellect, imagination, and crea* 
a masque of the kind which Italian tive and consti'uotivo power ho is 
influences bad made popular in without a rival ; ho is our greatc^st 
the aristocratic circles of the time ; master of sublimity and the 
Lycidas, a pastoral elegy in the “ grand style ” ; and if his Piiri- 
maiiner of Tlicocritus and Bion ; tanism often makes him harsh and 
Paradise Lo.st, an epic fashioned narrow, in loftines.s of moral spirit 
closely on the models of Greek and ho is still imsui’iiassod. Nee Ohalfont 
Ijatin antiquity ; Samson Ago- St. Giles ; English Language and 
niates, a tmgedy of the severe Literature; Paradise Lost. 

Attic typo. W. H. Hudson 


Bthluxjrdphy. Poet. leal Works, 

I). Masson, now ed., 1890; 
Livo.M und Wl.ndic's by 1). Masson! 
18a9-S0 ; M. Patti.son, 1879 ; S. A. 
P»r()ok<s 1879; It (larnott., 1890- 
\V. IlaU'ivb, 1894 , M. M. wq 
Pillyju'd, 1930 ; H. Ih'lloc, 1935; 
AL, Man and Thinkar, 1). Saurat, 
now (hI. 1944 ; M. and the English 
Mmd, P. E. Hnichinson, 1947. 

Milton Abbey. A mansion 
and church in Dorset, England, 
.About 7 in. S.W. of BlaiHU'ord, it 
(KMnqtu'H tlio siU^ of a lUth century 
liemulictine Uibbey and of the 
a,iicicnli town of Milton or Middlc- 
tion. Ill 1762 the ^iroperty was 
bought by dosi'jih Duimer, later 
1 ‘arl of Dorclu'stm’, who destroyed 
the town, tra,nsfm'ring the inhabi- 
tants t'O tihi‘ pn'.simt Milton Abbas, 
pulh'd down Hn^ moiuistie build- 
ings, e.xcejit the a.bbi‘y cliureb and 
the monks’ ridVct'Ory, a large hall 
with a roof of Irish oak, and built 
tihe existing nmusion in 1771 on 
the sit(^ of the abbey, from designs 
by Sir W. CbaiulK'rs. The old town 
had a gramnnu’ school, at which 
Mastmmiaii Hardy, Nelson’s cap- 
ia.in, wa.s a si-bolar. 

'Thi^ abbey clmri'li is a superb 
12tli“14th (a’'iitiin\v stiruetiuro, with 
I^'rpimdicnhu’ lower, hying but- 
lr(‘.H.s(\s, a, lid nva,ny beautiful win- 
dows. It has a ITitli ismtury altar 
HcrcM'ii, ail oak tabrnmacle, and 
some amueiit paintings and lino 
Ke.ulpiiires. Milton Abbey Is the 
Middleton Abbey of Thomas 
Haa-dy’s The Woodlanders. On an 
miiiiKmee lumr by is Ibo little 
Norman clmpel of S. Gatlicrine, 
now rc'stortal as a ])huic of worship. 

Milvian Bridge, BATTras of 
Tiiio. Konglit Oe.t. 27, a.d. 312, at 
the bridgi^ of tha4^ naitne, Homotimes 
tadh^d tlie Mnlvian Bridge, across 
the Tiber, betwaaui the fonros of Con- 
stantino and tilioso of Maxentius. 
Somt‘ tlnu' Indoi'e the battle Con- 
stantinej it is said, liad a vision, in 
which h(' sn-w in the sky the cross of 
Christ huiity, with the inscription: 
P>y this eotu(uer. h’h(a'e Is no ndi- 
abh^ evhhmce as to the date when 
Constantino rcasolved to adopt a 
lilieral iioliey towards Christianity, 
but it is certain that in tlie battle 
bis Hohliery I’oUjght with the Cbria- 
lian monogram a.s t, heir badge. The 
battle resullied in the complete de- 
feat of Maxentins, who him.self was 
drowned in the 'Tiber. Constantine 
thus became rmi.sler of the Western 
empire, ami Avas aide to promul- 
gate in bis demunions the policy of 
toh'ratfion towards Christianity. 

Milwaukee. City aaid port of 
entry of Wisconsin, U.iS.A., the co. 
seat of Milwaukee (io. The largest 
city of the static, it stands on the 
W.' shore of Lake Michigan, 85 m. 
N. of Chicago, and is served by the 
Chicago and North-Western and 
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other rlys. The river Milwaukee 
and its tributaries, the Menominee 
and Kniniekinnie, which intersect 
the city, are navigable by large 
cargo and passenger ships, while an 
additional means of transport is 
afforded by the Great Lakes. The 
harbour is protected by break- 
waters, its wharves extend for more 
than 20 m., and there is ample 
warehouse accommodation. Mil- 
waukee ranks tAvelfth in popula- 
tion among U.8. cities and ninth 
in value of manufactured goods. 
Leading manufactures are metal 
goods, canned meat, and beer, in 
1937, the city w’as debarred from 
further competition in health 
statistics among American cities, 
having received national awards 
regularly for 20 years. Early set- 
tlers were German emigrants from 
the 1848 European revolutions. 

A socialist mavor served continu- 

V 

ously, 1910-40. \'ictor Berger, 
lirst socialist congressman, was sent 
to Washington in 1910, sentenced 
to prison under the espionage act 
during the Eirst Great War, but 
regained his seat in 1922. Both 
Homan Catholic and Communist 
minorities have been active ; these 
held the balance of power in 1940 in 
Milwaukee ami combined to expel 
Robert La Follctte, a famous 
liberal, from the U.H. s(mate by a 
vote of 9,000. Milwaukee, origin- 
ally an Indian town, was visited c. 
1700 by Alexander Henry. It was 
incorporated 1838, chartered as a 
city 1846. Pop. (1950) 037,392. 

Mimamsa (Skt., investigation). 
Indian philosojihical system of the 
Vedas (c/.r.). It is divided into the 
Purva-Mimainsa and the Karma- 
Mimamsa, and the foundation of 
the doctrine is attributed to the 
teacher Jaimini. The text consists 
of about 2,000 .sutms, or short con- 
cise axioms, arranged under vari- 
ous heads and chapters, the whole 
forming a criticism and interpreta- 
tion of Veda doctrine, and touch- 
ing many metaphysical and moral 
problems. 

Mime or Mtmus. Old foi’m of 
dramatic play in vogue among the 
Greeks and Romans. It was a farc- 
ical, frocpiently coarse and inde- 
cent representation of incidents of 
real life, given as a popular enter- 
tainment at particular festivals. 
The Latin mime was described by 
Scaliger as a poem imitating any 
action to stir up laughter : the 
Greek form was in prose. The 
Greek mime originated in Sicily, its 
inventor being vSophron of Syra- 
cuse (c. 440 B.C.), who wrote in the 
Doric dialect. The Roman mimes 
were first put into literary shape 
by Laberius (105-43 b.c.) He was 


forced by Julius Caesar to appear 
on the stage in one of liis own 
characters, thereby losing his 
equestrian ranlc. 

The ballet (q.v.) uses silent 
mimmg in combination with classi- 
cal dancing. IModern themes, 
demanding less poetic and more 
rigorous and expressive form, 
make greater use of mime. See 
ill us. Union Pacific, p. 890. 



Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The Civic 
Centre o£ the American city 


Mimicry. Term in zoology. 
Its meaning is the assumption of 
the characters of one animal (the 
model) by another individual or 
group of animals (the mimic). The 
majority of examples of the pheno- 
menon occur among insects. The 
resemblance of one animal to 
another must be distinguished 
from the likeness of an animal to 
its surroundings, usually referred 
to as protective colouring. {See 
Colour: in Animals, p. 2440.) 

The first scientific account of 
mimicry was given by Bates in 
1802, in connexion with a group of 
butterflies of the Amazon valley, 
known as the Heliconinae, wdiicli 
are strikingly marked by yellow 
and black wings. This warning or 
sematic colouring has been copied 
by other buttertiies of that region. 
Bates concluded that the models 
had offensive odours or tastes and 
were avoided by birds, lizards, and 
monkeys, whereas the mimic is 
frequently edible. This is often 
called Batesian mimicry, by which 
an edible, scarce, or feeble species 
adopts the appearance of a dis- 
tasteful, abundant, or well-pro- 
tected species. Other examples are 
the likeness of certain clear- winged 
moths to wasps and a cuckoo’s 
egg to those of its foster parents. 

Another type of mimicry is de- 
scribed by Muller (MuUerian 


mimicry). He suggested that 
while vouns birds were gaining- bv 
experience a knowledge of dis- 
tasteful objects, some individuals 
had to be sacrificed. If spread over 
two similar species, the experience 
could he obtained at lower cost 
to each species. An example may 
be taken from the butterdies of the 
family of Heliconinae, of the 
genera I tuna and Thijndia, which 
are distasteful and have a common 
warning colouring. In this type of 
mimicry there is no deceit but a 
simplification of the lesson to be 
learnt by the potential predator. 

Model and mimic must have the 
same geographical range ; model 
must always be more numerous 
than mimic, otherwise the latter 
becomes a danger; and mimic and 
model must behave similarly in the 
presence of a predator. Tropical 
forests produce more examples of 
mimicry than other environments, 
because of their favourable con- 
ditions for insect life and the sharp 
tluetuations of light and shade. 

The evolution of these mimicry 
patterns is a complex genetic prob- 
lem, especially where it is obvious 
that some of the most elaborate 
mimetic adaptations are controlled 
by the action of a single gene. 
While this gene must have arisen 
spontaneously by mutation, it is 
fallacious to consider that the 
exact resemblance that it con- 
trolled did so too. A gene does not 
necessarily exercise the same effect 
on its first appearance in an animal 
as it does subsequently. Slow and 
apparently continuous modifica- 
tion of the mimic probably occurs 
by recombination and mu-tation of 
the w^hole gene complex, under 
the guidance of natural selection, 
whereby the most successful of 
the mimics survive. 

A classic example in which the 
genetic situation has been eluci- 
dated is the polymorphic swallow- 
tailed butterfly Paqnlio poJi/tes, 
which is widelv distributed in the 
Orient. There are three female 
forms : cyrvs resembles the non- 
mimetic male, folytes is an excel- 
lent mimic of P. aristolodiiae, and 
romulus is very similar to P. hector. 
Where both models occur, e.g. in 
Ceylon, all three female forms are 
foiind ; where P. hector is absent, 
e.g. in Hong Kong, so is romulus. 
A single sex-controlled dominant 
factor converts cyrus into polytes 
and another similar factor converts 
polytes into romulus, provided 
always that the firs-t factor is 
present. See Darwinism ; Gen- 
etics ; Insect. Consult Mimicry, 
G. D. H. Carpenter and E. B. 
Ford, 1933. E. it. Truemajj. 
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Mimir. In Norse mythology, 
guardian of the fountain of wisdom 
in the lower world. Odin pur- 
chased a draught from the fountain 
with one of his eyes, and thus was 
enabled to spread wisdom among 
men. Mimir was a hostage given 
by the Aesir to the Vaiiir, who 
beheaded him ; but Odin uttered 
spells over the head that it miglit 
still advise him. 

Mimnermus (11. c. 020 b.c.). 
Greek lyric poet. A native of 
Smyrna, he was the first to use 
elegiac verso regularly for the 
themes of love and lament. Frag- 
ments only of his work survive. 

Mimosa. Large genus of herbs, 
shrubs, and trees of the family Log- 
uminosae, chiefly natives of Amer- 
ica. The leaves are , 
twnce divided into 
small leaflets, and 
are often sensitive, 
folding up at a touch, 
or under atmospheric 
changes. The small 
yellow flowers are 
closely packed in 
round heads or cylin- 
drical spikes. The 
mimosas are fre- 
quently confused 
with the Australian 
wattles {Acacin), but no species of 
mimosa is a native of Australia. 

Mimulus, Genus of annual and 
perennial herbs of the family 
Scropliulariaceae. The musk (q.v.) 
is the best- known species. Another 
is the monkey flower, with largo 
tubular yellow blooms, sometimes 
with crimson blotches. They are 
natives of America, Asia, E. Africa, 
and Australia, and were introduced 
into Britain in 1 826. 

Min. Egyptian deity. He was 
the god of fertility and of the 
desert routes, especially wor- 
shipped at Coptos and at Akhmim, 
whose Greek name Panopolis is 
due to his ideiitilication with Pan. 
Petrie’s Coptos excavations, 1894, 
revealed three limestone colossi of 



Mimosa. Flowers and leaves 
o£ this American shrub 



Mimulus. Leaves and howers 
musk, Mimulus moschatus 




the god, perhaps tiio oldest 
Egyptian statuary. He was usually 
portrayed tightly swathed and 
wearing the double plume, his 
right arm holding a Hail. 

Min. Name of two rivers in 
China. One is a tributary on the 
left hank of the Yang-tse, which it 
joins near Suifu. It rises in the N. 
of Szechuan prov. at an elevation 
of 13,000 ft., and is navigable for 
200 m. Ohio other river is in Fukien 
prov. Including the longest of its 
three headstreams, it is 3.30 m. 
in length. Foochow is situated on 
it. Owing to the bar at the mouth, 
large ships can only enter the river 
at high tide. Spe China; Foochow. 

Mina. Ancient Greek weight 
and money of account, varying in 
Asia Minor and diff- 
erent parts of Greece. 
Though not coined, 
the money of account 
equalled one-sixtieth 
of a talent luul was 
worth bctw'cen £3 
and £4. 

Mina ok Mvnvii 
{(Jraciila rpliglom). 
Passerine bird of 
youthern India, 
sometimes called tbe 
graekle or grakle. 
About the size of the English black- 
bird, glossy black in colour, with 
purple, violet, and green irides- 
cence, it has a white patch on 
the quill feathers of the wings, a 
curved orange bill, yellow legs, and 
behind the eye a naked, lleshy 
yellow excrescence which joins tlie 
top of the head. There is also a 
bare patch below the eye. Minas 
are described as fniit-c'atcrs, but 
are very familiar from their habit 
of visiting verandahs for the pur- 
pose of feeding upon the insectH 
that shelter there They are easily 
tamed, and in addition to their 
natural whistling capabilities can 
be taught to pronounce words 
quite distinctly. 

Minaret. Term used tor a slen- 
der tower of moderate height, with 
one or more balconies, from wdiich 
Maliomcdan priests summon the 
people to pi'ayer at certain hours. 
See Mahomedan Architeiiture. 

Minas. Town of Uruguay, 
capital of Lavalleja dept., also 
once called Minas. It is 70 m. 
N.N.E. of Montevideo, and was 
founded in 1784 ; it makes fine 
sweetmeats. In the vicinity are 
marble and granite quarries. Pop. 
(est. 1956} 25,000. 

Minas Geraes or Mi^tas Ger- 
ais. State of S.E. Brazil, bounded 
N. by Bahia, S. by Kio do Janeiro. 
Second in population and fifth in 
size of the states of Brazil, it is 


watered by the Sao Francisco, the 
Parahyha, their tributaries, and 
many other rivers. Mainly a 
foresti'd plateau, with an alt. of 
2,000 ft., it is travc'rst^d by the 
Sierra do MantiqiKura and the 
Sierra do Kspinhapo, and contains 
Mt. Itatiaya. Manganese, gold, 
(liainonds, and otlier precious 
stones, coal and iron are found, but 
not (‘xtensivoly worked. The chief 
indusiri(‘s are Hto(‘,k-raising_ and 
agriculture. The jirineipal pro- 
ducts aii’c codeia beans, sugar, 
tobacco, cotton, ric(‘, potatoes, 
cli(‘es(% and butt(U‘. Ouro Preto 
was the capital until 1897, when it 
was supphintod by Belo Horizonte. 
Area 224,700 sq. m. Pop. (1950) 
7,717,792, including several thou- 
sand Botocudo Indians. 

Minbu. Disti. and river port of 
Ikirma, on the Irawadi. Th(‘, (list, 
lies hediween the Irawadi and the 
Arakan Mis. Itici^ and oil seeds are 
the chief crops. Jdu* port is on the 
right bank, almost opposite Magwe 
in the lower st'cl/ion of tlu^ river, 
wluu’c tlu'i’c is no rly. List., area 
3,302 sip m. ; pop., 302,373. Town 
pop. 6,700. 

Minch. Nanui for parts of the 
(ihaniu‘1 IL of tlu' OiiOa: Hebrides, 
Scotland. It consists of the Minch 
. ,, , and the Little Minch. 

Ill tlu^ N. the Minch 
vari(‘s from 20 to 45 
m. in width ; the 
Little Minch, W. of 
Sky(‘., being from 15 to 
20 m. wi(h‘. Thcchan- 
ntd is a rift valk'.y, 
Minchinhampton. 
d’own ol Glouecster- 
shlng England. It ia 
4 m. S.E. of Stroud, 
a,nd 12 m. S. of 
(Boiu'oska'. H is now 
childly residential, 
though one mill 
remains as a ndic of 
th(^ I'ornuady prosper- 
ous cloth industry. 
The e.hi(4’ e.hurch ia 
Holy Trinity, dating 
in part from the 13th 
cimtury. From Miu- 
chirihampton Com- 


Minaret or 
tower of 
Mahomedan 
mosque 


mon, 660 ft. high, a 
line vi(‘,w of th(^ Oots- 
wadds is obtained. 
There are two golf courses. Pop- 
ulation (estimated) 3,500. 

Mincing Lane. London thor- 
oughfares Bid-w('-eii Rood Lane and 
Mark Lane, it connc(d-,s Great 
Tower Street with Fcnchurch 
Street, E.O. Before^ it was half de- 
molished by German bcimbs m 
1940-41, it was a centre of the tea 
and rubber trades. Hero was the 
hall of the Olothworkers’ Company 
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{q.v,), the garden of which, con- 
taining the tower of the old church 
of All Hallows Staining, was 
formed from the churchyard of 
that building. The body of the 
church was demolished in 1870, 
when its monuments were removed 
to S. Olave’s, Hart Street. The lane 
is named after houses which be- 
longed to the mynchtns, or nuns, of 
S. Helen’s. 

Mincio. River of N. Italy. 
Issuing from the vS. end of Lake 
Garda, it flows S. and S.E., joining 
the Po 10 m. S.E. of Mantua, up to 
which it is navigable, after a course 
of 116 m. Near its banks several 
battles were fought : Castiglione, 
1796 ; Solferiiio, 1859 ; and Cus- 
tozza, 1S4S and 1866. 

Mind. In general, the opposite 
of matter, more particularly, the 
thinking part of man, the cognitive 
faculty which is mainly concerned 
with intellectual processes. In this 
sense it is contrasted with soul 
[q.v.), which is mainly concerned 
with the various forms of feeling, 
volition, and emotion. The word 
nous (mind), as used by the Greek 
philosopher Anaxagoras in the 
sense of the arranging principle of 
the world, involved the idea of 
consciousness and design. The 
same idea appears to some extent 
in the monads of Leibniz. Accord- 
ing to the modern definition, mind 
is a collective term, denoting the 
sum-total of all mental processes, 
which are themselves only different 
functions of the nervous system, 
especially of the brain. 

In regard to the relation be- 
tween mind and body (matter), 
there are three principal hypo- 
theses. Dualism {q.v.) regards the 
mind as a substance existing side 
by side with, and indepcmdently of, 
the body. Its supporters argue 
that the essential characteristics of 
matter are extension, change, and 
movement in space, and it has 
never been shown howmental phen- 
omena, the characteristics of which 
arc unity and identity, can be pro- 
duced from movement and change. 

Materialism {q.v.) regards men- 
tal phenomena as mere bodily 
functions, Uke the digestion of 
food. But it is difficult to see how 
thought (consciousness) can be re- 
duced merely to this, for the 
movements which take place in 
the bodv remain unconscious, 
whereas men themselves are con- 
scious of their thoughts. The most 
we can say is that thought is no 
doubt connected with certain func- 
tional movements of the brain 
which are necessary to it under 
present conditions ; but, though 
connected with these functions, it 


is yet distinct from them. The 
materialist, however, argues that 
it is difficult to conceive a satisfac- 
tory positive notion of an intellec- 
tual substance, not merely regard- 
ing it as the negative of body. 
Idealism {q.v.) sees in bodies and 
external phenomena only the mani- 
festations of intellectual beings ; 
mind is the reality, all else is de- 
rived from it, or is appearance. 

The object of mental philosophy 
is to arrive at a unitary conception 
of the aggregate of mental plie- 
nomena ; but whereas the in- 
dividualistic theory assumes a 
plurality of independent intellec- 
tual parts, by the cooperation of 
which a unity of the intellectual 
life of the world is produced, uni- 
versahsm regards this unity as 
prior in time, and the different in- 
tellectual phenomena as manifest- 
ations of a universal world spirit. 

Mindanao. Second in import- 
ance and size of the Philippine 
Islands. Irregularly shaped, with 
a long peninsula stretching out to 
the W., its main portion measures 
about 300 m. from N. to S., and 
150 m. from E. to W., while it has 
an area of 36,537 sq. m. It is al- 
most cut into tw’o* parts by the 
bays of Iligan on the N., and I liana 
on the S. of the peninsula, and its 
shores are indented by other bays. 

The surface is in general very 
mountainous, the loftiest summits 
being the active volcanoes of Apo, 
10,312 ft., and Malindang, 8,562 ft. 
Most of the rivers are small, but 
the xA.gusan and the Rio Grande de 
Mindanao traverse the greater part 
of the island. Lakes are numerous. 
The climate is hot, and the rainfall 
heavy, the annual fall often ex- 
ceeding 100 ins. The island is sub- 
ject to earthquakes, a disastrous 
visitation in 1897 causing much 
damage, including the destruction 
of the town of Zamboanga, since 
rebuilt. Hemp and copra are the 
chief products. Timber is largely 
obtained, minerals are worked to 
some extent, and cattle rearing is 
carried on. The inhabitants, who 
number 560,000, are mostly of 
Malay stock, about one-third being 
Christians, and the majority of the 
remainder Mahomedans. 

Japanese forces began the con- 
quest of the Philippines in Dec., 
1941, and attacked Mindanao on 
Dec. 20, making landings at Davao. 
In March, 1942, there were fur- 
ther landings at Zamboanga, the 
small garrison withdrawing into 
the interior of the island. Davao 
and the airfields on Mindanao were 
attacked by U.S. aircraft in 1944 ; 
hut the island, heavily prepared by 
the Japanese for defence against 


attack, was bypassed w'hen U.S. 
landings were made on Leyte in 
October. On March 3, 1945, U.S. 
troops landed on Mindanao and 
advanced towards Zamboanga, 
meeting with little opposition. 
Davao was recaptured on May 5, 
and by the end of the month the 
remaining Japanese troops were 
contained in a small area in the 
centre of the island, where they 
continued to resist until Japan 
surrendered in August. 

Mindel. In geoloirv, the second 
of the four major glacial phases 
recognized in the Alps. These 
phases, Gunz, Mindel, Pi-iss, and 
Wurm, are separated by inter- 
glacial periods, when the glaciers 
retreated to approximate!}^ their 
present position. 

BCudesi. Town of VV. Germany, 
a district capital of N. Rhine- 
Westphalia. It is on the river 

Weser, in hilly 
countrv some 40 
m. W. of Hanover, 
on the Berlin- 
Cologne riy, and 
the great Midland 
canal. Originally a 
Roman settlement, 
seat of a bishopric 



Minden arms 


from the time of Charlemagne 


until 1 634, it founded, with 
Munster and Osnabriick, the West- 
phalian league of cities. It came 
under the rule of Prussia in 1648. 
It was the scene of a famous victory 
of British and allied Hanoverian 
and Brunswick forces over the 
French in 1759. {See Minden, 
Battle of. ) 

The towm had a remarkable earlv 
Gothic cathedral (13th cent., with 
portions dating from 1065), S. 
Mary’s (1022-36), S. Martin’s 
(11th and 12th cent. ), very severely 
damaged in the Second Great War. 
The Gothic town hall (13th) was 
gutted, the arcade alone surviving. 
Minden’ s industry produced chemi- 
cals, machinery, cigars, textiles, 
furniture, meat, and preserves ; 
boat building, iron founding, and 
inland shipping w^ere other trades 
flourishing. The town was cleared 
April 5, 1945, by the British 6th 
airborne div. ; after Germany’s 
surrender it lay in the British zone 
of occupation. Pop. (1950) 37,050. 

Minden, Battle of. Fought 
between the British, with their 
Hanoverian allies, and the French, 
Aug. 1, 1759. Under Ferdinand 
of Brunswick, a British and Hano- 
verian army was operating in 
N. Germany. Defeated at Bergen 
in April, it fell back before the 
French, who occupied Minden in 
July. To retire farther would 
have been to leave Hanover to the 


mercY of the French, so Ferdinand 
decided to h^dit. 

The French army, 60,000 strong, 
commanded by 0V)ntades, occu- 
pied a strong position to the S. of 
Minden, the \Veser protecting one 
flank, and a morass the other. 
The British and their Gorman 
allies had 52,000 men, and the 
engagement began when 7,000 of 
them were sent to cut the enemy’s 
comraumcatinns with Kassel. T’he 
French met this threat by ordering 
a general attack, which was anti- 
cipated by Ferdinand, who moved 
more troops into the threatened 
position, while six English, fol- 
lowed by three Hanoverian, bat- 
talions advanced to the attack. 

In two lines they marehed 
steadily across the plain, swept by 
a cross-fire from both fianka, until 
they were charged by the French 
cavalry, which they routed witli a 
most destructive lire at cloae 
qnarters. The battle veas won, 
and the French army fell back to 
Minden. Lord George fSackville 
refused to advance with his 
cavalry, thus enabling the French 
to retreat in fairly good order. 
The French lost 7,000, and many 
guns and colours. The allie.s lost 
2,600, half being British, of whom 
about 10,000 W'ere on the field. 

The Minden regiments were 
12th, Suffoil< ; 20th, Lancashire 
Fusiliers ; 23rd, Royal Welch 

Fusiliers ; 25th, King’s Own Scot- 
tish Borderers ; 37th, Hampshire ; 
51st, Yorkshire Light Infantry. 

Mindoro. Seventh in size of 
the Philippine Islands. IS. of 
Luzon, from which it is separated 
by Verde Island Passage, 7 m. 
broad, it is 100 m. long by 60 m. 
broad ; area 3,579 sq. m. It is 
mountainous, rising in Mt. Halcon 
to about 8,850 ft., and extensively 
wooded. Calapan is the capital. 

IVtindszenty, Jossef. Hun- 
garian name adopted in 1945 by 
Joseph Pehm (b. March 29, 1892), 
a Hungarian R.C. cleric ordained 
in 1915. As a village priest, he 
was arrested by the communists 
during the short-lived soviet re- 
gime of 1919. In 1944, now bishop 
of Veszprem, he was arrested with 
27 priests of his diocese by the 
Nazis of his country. Released by 
the Russian conquest of Hungary, 
on Oct. 7, 1945, he was installccl 
primate of Hungary ; in 1946 he 
w^as created a cardinal ; and in 
1947 visited the U.S.A. For a time 
his resistance to the Nazis put 
him in high favour with the new 
Communist govt., but his steady 
opposition to it led to his re- arrest 
on Christmas Day, 1948, on a 
number of charges — among them 


that he was plotting tor the 
restoration of the Archduke Otto, 
and had acted as a spy for the 
Western powers, lihortly before 
his arrest Mindszenty had ad- 
dressed a letter to the bench of 
bishops of Hungary hi which he 
said, “ 1 have taken part in no 
conspiracy. I will not resign my 
episcopal see. I will make no 
confession. If, after this, ^mu 
should hear that 1 have confessed 
or resigned, and that this is 
authenticated by my own signa- 
ture, consider it to be only tlu‘ 
consequence of human frailty. In 
advance 1 declare it null and void.” 

When he was brought to trial on 
Feb. 3, 1949, the president of tlu' 
court read a letter in which the 
cardinal was said to confess his 
“ essential guilt ” and, questioned 
in court, he admitted the aociisa,- 
tions against him, though he placaal 
a dilTercnt coustruetion on his 
intentions from that given them 
by the court. He was condemned 
to life imprisonment. Released by 
the revolutionaries on Oct. 30, 
1956, when the revolution was 
suppressed by the Russians lu' 
took refuge in the U.S, embassy 
at Budapest. 

Mine. Sea and land weapon of 
w^ar. It consists of a charge of high 
explosive in a metal or otlier con- 
tainer detonated by a fuse actuated 
by impact, pressure, electric im- 
pulse, magnetism, or sound waves. 

Naval Mines. These wiwe first 
used in 1573 at the siege of La 
Rochelle, and consisted of small 
barrels of gunpowder fitted with a 
burning liise and allowed to drills 
w'ith the tide against the investing 
ships, {Similar mines were used by 
Gustavas Adolphus in 1630. These 
early mines were generally in- 
effective, as wore the moored type 
used by the colonists in 1777 to 
protect certain of their ports dur- 
ing the w'ar of American lrid(;pcud- 
ence. Mechanically-operated mines 
were used by the Russians in the 
Black {Sea operations of the 
Crimean war, but achieved very 
little success. 

In 1839 Pasley invented an 
electrically-operated mine, and by 
the middle of the century such 
mines had been adopted by most 
maritime nations. Called con- 
trolled or observation mines, they 
were suspended some feet below 
the surface of the water and were 
used mainly for defending har- 
bours. Fired electrically from the 
shore, they were detonated by the 
closing of a switch. This type of 
mine destroyed nine warships in 
the American Civil War, 1861-65, 
and took heavy toll of shipping in 


the Franco- Prussian war, 1870-71, 
the Kiisso-Turkish war, 1877-78 
and the Spanish- Am(‘riean war^ 
1898. 

Controlled aiiid obst^rved miiie- 
fields dolending British naval bases 
reached a high fh'grt'e ol eOiciency 
in the First and Si'coiu! Great Wars. 
The shore station eontrolling this 
type of min(‘li(‘!d is eipiipped with 
a chart of the minefield super- 
impostal on a glass sia’cen ; each 
mine is in elei'lrienf contact with 
ih(' serc^mi, and wIumi a, hoslil(‘ ship 
moves in the vicinity its course is 
regisiered by a. spot of light cross- 
ing the screen. When tlu* light 
passc's th(‘ first barrier of mines, a 
firing key is pressci! and one or 
more niint's near the ship are 
I'xplodtal. A lireakdovvu in the 
eont.rollcHl minclit'hl at Seapa Flow 
permit teal a G(‘rni;ui submariiK' to 
cMiler a,nd siuh the battleship 
Royal Oak,, Oct. ft, 1939. 

In 1900 ifu' Brifish navy b(‘gan 
larg(‘-seak‘ d('vi‘lo[)inen1 of' contact 
niinccM. The ( airly typi's were fired 
on impact by means of a mercurial 
eontai(!t/-malv(a' a.iKl a primary 
battery, but provtal uiieertain iii 
actiioa. As in all hollow, submm'ged 
vt‘HS(6s, th(^ miiH'- eleimlH'r was ox- 
eessively damp, causing rapid dis- 
(•hai-g(^ of the batb'ry, whih^ Hie 
mercury of tlui contact-maker 
oxidiH(‘(l and failed to lunction. In 
the RnsHo-Japaiu^se war of 1904- 
05, contact mines sank a number 
of warshijis, but they were liable to 
rapid (htcaloratlon owing to the 
action ol seal- walin’. In 1915 the 
British navy dc'signed a mine in 
which the activating liquid was 
contained in sinilefi glass tubes 
placnnl in lead horns projecting 
outside the mine chamber, thus 
preventing tlie (la,mp atmosphere 
of the chandler from exhausting 
the battery. 

The most common naval contact 
mine consists ol' a barrel-shaped 
buoy 3 ft. in diam. and weighing 
650 lb. (Fig. 1). One half of the 
interior is oecupk'd by the air 
chamber whicli keeps the mine 
buoyant, the other is filled with 
500'lb. of T.N.l’. Frcan the top of 
the mine easing project the half 
dozen li«ul horns enclosing the 
glass tubes containing the activat- 
ing liquid for tiui detonating 
battery. Immediately one of the 
tubes is broken by the impact of a 
ship, the chemical pours down 
upon the battery, which then ex- 
plodes the mine, ISomotinioa the 
mine’s radius of action is extended 
by having attached to one of its 
horns an 8()-ft. rope, called a snag- 
line (Fig. 1). When a ship fouls 
the cable, the mini* is fired. 
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Attached to the base of the con- 
tact mine is a sinker, which holds 
the mooring ca,V)le wound on a reel. 

When the mine is 
dropped from a 
iQ Y laying vessel, a 
^ plummet falls from 

J L the sinker and 

BEFORE LAYING u t o m a t i c a 1 1 v 



Mine. Fig. 1. Buoyant or moored 
mine : (upper diagram) resting m 
wheeled launching trolley which 
also acts as sinker and mooring de- 
vice ; (lower diagram) attached to 
a sinker, on sea bed, and floating 
below water level, with snagline on 
suriace 

Cuurtetiii of pmeuvet u 

releases the mooring cable, which 
pays out iind allows the mine to 
rise. Immediately the plummet 
touches the sea bed, the cable is 
locked on its reel, and the weight 
of the sinker drags the mine down 
to the required depth. Moored 
mines can be laid to any depth 
down to 100 fathoms (COb ft.) in 
tidal waters, and to considerably 
greater depths where the waters 
are tideless. Deep-laid mines are 
used against submarines, shallow- 
laid mines against surface craft. 

Transporting and laying mines 
is a specialised branch of naval 
work and is done from vessels 
designed for the purpose. At the 
outbreak of the Second Great War 
the Royal Navy had in commission 
one large minelayer of 7,000 tons 
and some 20 smaller layers averag- 
ing 800 tons each. As hostilities 
proceeded, the fleet was greatly ex- 
panded by new construction and 
conversions. Every class of naval 
or merchant vessel from a battle- 
ship to a trawler can be, and has 
been, used for minelaying. The 
average naval minelayer releases 
300 mines on one voyage. 

Mines are stowed in the layer 
resting on their sinkers, which have 
wheels on their bases and run on 
rails laid fore and aft of the ship’s 


deck. The mines are trundled 
along the rails until they reach the 
mine traps, a series of ports cut in 
the vessel’s stern. There they are 
held by “ dogs ” untd the traps are 
opened, when they run down the 
curved ends of the rails into the 
sea. Submarines are frequently 
used as minelayers, the largest 
stowing about 50 in the bow and 
stern torpedo tubes ; submarines 
can release mines whde submerged. 
In 1917 the Allies closed the 
Heligoland Bight with 16,000 
mines, laid by a flotilla of subma- 
rines. In the Second Great War, 
submarines laid mines off Axis- 
occupied ports in Europe and N. 
Africa. Large numbers of sea- 
mi nes were also laid from aircraft, 
though the number that can he 
carried by an aeroplane is small. 

During the First Great W^ar, 
over 250,000 moored contact mines 
were laid by the various belliger- 
ents and caused more losses at sea 
than any other weapon except the 
torpedo. Some 172,000 were laid 
by the Allies in the English 
Cliannel, the North vSea, and the 
Baltic. On the other hand, tlu^ 
British blockade prevented 
the Germans from laying 
more than 43,000 mines, 

50 p.e. of which were re- 
moved by Allied SAveepers. 

In the First Great War 
the risk of ships being sunk 
by moored contact mines 
was considerably reduced 
by equipping them with a 
self-protecting de- 
vice consisting of 
cable stretching 
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metal frame with transverse in- 
clined planing surfaces. Kite and 
otter are attached by cable to the 
sweeper in such a way that the 
kite surfaces are horizontal and 
those of the otter vertical. The 
sweep wire, fitted with cutting 
edges or small explosn^e charges 
for severing mine moorings, is 
towed by the kite wire. The kite 
takes the SAveep doAra to the 
required depth and keeps the in- 
board end of the SAA'eep in the track 
of the minesAveeper. The otter is 
supported at the desired depth by 
the Oropesa float, and is so slung 
that it sheers Avell away from the 
minesAA'eeping A'essel and giA^es 
spread to the SAveep wire. When 
the sAveep Avire cuts the mine’s 
mooring cable, the mine floats to 
the surface, Avhere it is sunk by 
rifle fire. 

Each SAveepfu- pays out 600 yds. 
of SAveep AVire and SAveeps a lane 
250 yds. wide according to the tide. 
SAveepers Avork in flotillas and 
maintain a staggered formation, so 
that the following v^essels steam 
Aveli inside the swept lane of the 
preceding sweeper. The sweeper.-i 
are followed by dan-buoy 
layers Avhich drop a line of 
marking buoys some dis- 
tance Avithin the edge of 
the SAvept channel (Fig. 2). 
Floating mines are some- 
what similar to the 
moored type, ex- 
cept that they are 
unanchored and 
drift with tides and 
currents. They are 
used for attacking 
ships sheltering in 
a harbour by alloAV- 
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paraA^anes Avere ^ [ ' ^overlap them in, or are 

shaped somewhat J py dropped in the 

like an elongated I ^ l ' Avake of a ship or 

pear, and Avere set I ' () i^'f^EswEEPER squadron by a ship 

with a steering | I T that is being 

mechanism wEich j 1 \ chased. The float- 

kept the cable Avell , f \ ing mine is slightly 

spread away from ‘ \ heavder than the 

the ship. As the lyane. Fig. 2. Sweeping moored it displaces 

cable came in mines. The vessels, eqmpped Avith and theretore sinks 

contact with the Oropesa sweeps, steam in Echelon, sloAvly. On passing 
. , ^ so that the swept lanes overlap. . i ‘L 

mine s mooring limits of the swept areas are ^ ® ^ 

wire, the danger marked by vessels placing dan- depth, a hydro- 
ahead wa s indi- 'ved within the limits static A^alve 

cated, and the ship Court™ 0 / C.cof.n, s,yitches on elec- 

could avoid it by altering course, trical power AA’hich drives a pro- 
Minefields Avere SAvept by vessels peller on the bottom of the mine 
equipped with Oropesa sAveeps, so and causes it to rise until at a cer- 
called after the name of the tain depth the poAver is auto- 


trawler in AA'hich they were first 
tried during the First Great War. 
The Oropesa svAu^ep consists of a 
kite and Idte Avire, a sweeping A\hre, 
an otter, and a float. TTie kite and 
the otter both comjirise a square 


matically sAvitched off and the mine 
begins to sink again. 

By the Hague Convention, float- 
ing mines should become inactive 
one hour after they have been set 
adrift. International laAV also 
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Loft, inaKiu'tic mine. When a steel ship passes over the 
inine it attracts upwards the sinall balancoil maj^net B 
until the opposite end is forced down and closes an eleetnc 
circuit at C. A weak current is induced and, streuK'thened 
hy the relay D, tires the detonator K, which ignites the 
explosive charge F. The mine remains hanulcss until the 


seal A has dissolved. Right, acoustic miiu'. Sound waves, 
A, giuierated hy ,i ship’s iiropcllcr aia* ]ucke(l ii]-) hy the 
hydrophone B, and vibrati' Iht* trembler C, aiul the electro- 
iiiagnet D, supplied by battery 11. W'hc'ii souml waves 
reach a speeilie inlimsitv, the trmnbler eonlaets li, elosing 
the circuit winch tires detonator F, so igiiitiiig cliarge G 


Mine. Fig. 3. Sectional diagrams o£ the magnetic and acoustic types 


requires that moored mines coming 
adrift must automatically be ren- 
dered harmless ; this is usually 
done by means of a switch which 
floods the mine and causes it to 
sink immediately its mooring cable 
snaps. The Hague. Convention 
further provides that moored mine- 
fields may be laid only to protect 
harbours, bottle-up an opposing 
fleet, or confine shipping to narrow 
unmined channels where they can 
he most conveniently handled for 
contraband control. Moreover, 
the position of all permanent mine- 
fields must be announced by the 
laying power, and patrols must be 
maintained to prevent shipjiing 
of neutral countries from moving 
into mined areas. 

It was because of the compara- 
tive ease with which a moored 
minefield could be swept by an 
enemy enjoying naval superiority 
that the Germans developed the 
static, or ground, sea mine in the 
vSecond Great War. A ground mine 
is one which rests on the sea bed 
and remains inactive until it is 
detonated by the pressure, acous- 
tic or magnetic influence of a 
passing ship. vSize for size and 
charge for charge, a ground mine 
is much more destructive in effect 
than a moored or a floating mine. 
Not only is the velocity of detona- 
tion very great, but the explosion 
gives rise to an enormous pressure 
impulse, which reaches the surface 
of the water in the form of a huge 
bubble of gas travelling at the 
speed of sound. Secondary pulses 
from the expansion and contraction 
of the bubble contribute to the 
destructive effect. This pressure 


impulse is greater when the mine 
is laid oil a hard sea heel tliaii wluhi 
on soft sand ; the latter absorbing 
some of the explosion. 

The first ground mine used in 
the Second Great Wai' was the 
magnetic mine (Fig. 3) dropped 
from a German aircraft off Shoe- 
huryness in Oct., 19119. The mine 
consisted of a metal cylinder fittiul 
with 700 lb. of T.N.T., and with a 
magnetic detonator actuated by 
the permanent magnetism induced 
in a ship’s hull by the hammering 
that takes place during its con- 
struction. TTie detonating mech- 
anism consisted of a magnetised 
dip-needle enclosed in a scaled 
oontaincr. The seal dissolved 
shortly after the mine was laid and 
the needle was wound by a helical 
spring until it lay horizontal, with 
one end free and the other sus- 
pended over an electrical contact. 
When a ship passed over the mine, 
the free end of tlie balanced 
magnetised needle was attracted 
upwards until the opposite end was 
forced down to complete the 
electric circuit which fired the 
explosive charge. In order to 
prevent the explosion of one mag- 
netic mine detonating other's in the 
vicinity, a pendulum mechanism 
broke a circuit when the mine 
received a shock. Owing to the 
comparatively short distance 
which must exist between ship and 
mine for the latter to be fired, 
magnetic mines were always laid in 
fairways and other shallow water. 

Ships were given individual pro- 
tection agaimst magnet ici mines by 
the device called degaussing (q.v.), 
while the mines tliemse.lvos were 


swe})t by a variety of niea.n.s. The 
most (‘nicient magnetic-mine 
sweeper consisl.c'd of a (U'gaiisscd 
vessel towing two oOO-yd. lengths 
of sdf-buoyaut eliafia'ic ealile. 
Periodically, a cnrrcmt of 2,790 
am))s. was passed thmugh an 
elcctrod(’: at each (muI of the cable, 
thus ertMviing a magnetic field 
wlu(5U firral the miiu's over a wide 
ar(ui. For svvtuqriiig na,rrow chan- 
nels in very shallow water, the 
towed skid was usial, consisting 
of a raft carrying a large solenoid 
and tow(‘(l by a degaussed motor 
boat, (hirrent supplied IVom the 
towing vessel ])aissed through the 
soletioid arid induced a magnetic 
field which cx}»lo<led the mines. 
Some success in swcuqiing these 
mim^H was adiieved with Welling- 
ton bomlKH'H (^qui})i)ed with a ring 
of copper extending under the 
wings and from nose to ta,il. A 
heavy electric current passing 
through the ring created a mag- 
netic field capable of setting off the 
mines jirovidcd the aircraft flew 
sufficiently low. 

In 1940 the British introduced 
an improved type of magnetic 
mine which was extremely difficult 
to sweep. Fitted with a period- 
delay mechanism, it had to be 
swept ov(‘r at least 12 times before 
it was detonated by the sweepers’ 
strong magnetic field ; on the 
other hand, it was immediately 
fired by the weaker field of an 
ordinary ship. 

Acoustic mimw (Fig. 3) wore 
used by both sides in the Second 
Great War. When the sound waves 
from ship’s propeller reached the 
mine-easing, vibrations were setup 
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on the casing which were trans- 
mitted to a contact arm inside the 
mine and in tremble ” contact 
with the case. The vibrations 
caused the contact arm to oscillate 
and close an electric circuit which 
operated a relay to detonate the 
fuse and fire the charge. German 
acoustic mines were swept by 
vessels carrying an electrically - 
driven hammer in a steel box fitted 
some distance beyond the bows. 
The intense noise thus produced 
detonated acoustic mines some dis- 
tance ahead of the ship. The 
British acoustic mine was virtually 
unsweepable as it incorporated a 
supersonic detector which could 
distinguish between the vibrations 
of a propeller and of a hammer. 

One of the German defensive 
measures against the Allied land- 
ings in Normandy, June, 1944, was 



Mine. Fig. 4. Pressure unit of a 
German acoustic mine (naval). 
Pressure created by water displaced 
during the passage of a ship com- 
presses the air-fiUed rubber bag A, 
which forces air into the chamber 
B. As the air returns through the 
air leak, the metal diaphragm is 
lifted upwards, closing the contact 
switch and causing an electric im- 
pulse to flow through the firing cir- 
cuit to detonate the charge 
Courtesjj oj Discovei'y 

the pressure mine (Fig. 4). This 
consisted of a large version of 
the anti-tank mine (v.i.) filled with 
some 500 lb. of T.N.T. and sur- 
mounted by a rubber bag filled 
with air. When a ship passed over 
the mine, the water pressure 
between ship and bag was in- 
creased, so causing the air inside 
the bag to be forced downw'ards 
into an air chamber ; as the air 
returned through an air leak it 
lifted up a thin metal diaphragm, 
which pressed against an electrode 
and, completing an electric circuit, 
fired the charge. The pressure mine 
had been invented, but not used, 
by the British Admiralty some 
years previously, so that it was 
comparatively simple to institute 
protective measures. As the 
pressure exerted by a ship depends 
on its speed, vessels were relatively 
safe if they moved slowly over 
pressure-mine areas. Aa these mines 
W'ere laid in very shallow water, 
they w'ere removed by diver? 


Throughout the Second Great 
War, Britain laid 263,088 mines, 
of which 56,300 w’ere laid by air- 
craft of all types, including 47,250 
by Bomber Command. Resultant 
casualties to the enemv were 1,047 
warships and merchant vessels 
sunk and 541 damaged ; 251 

German sweepers were lost while 
clearing British mines, and a force 
of 30,000 officers and men was 
continuously employed mine- 
sweeping in the Baltic and off 
ports in occupied Europe. Britain 
used 1,533 vessels for sweeping 
German mines and lost 263 sunk ; 
the total minesweeping personnel 
was 57,000. For some years after 
the war, flotillas of British sweepers 
were engaged in clearing the navy’s 
defensive minefields ; German 
minefields were cleared by German 
sweepers and crews commanded by 
British officers. 

Of the 2,426 British merchant 
ships lost during the war, 296, 
totalling 816.255 out of 11,352,933 
tons, were sunk by mines. 

Milit.4EY Mines. Until the 
large scale use of the tank in the 
latter stages of the First Great War 
the military mine was a tunnel 
driven towards the enemy’s de- 
fences in order to lay an explosive 
charge. Such offensive operations 
had been practised from very early 
times, and reached a high develop- 
ment in the First Great War ; 
notably at Messines Ridge on June 
7, 1917, when a series of mines 
containing a total of 450 tons of 
explosives was exploded simul- 
taneously over a front of 7 m. 

With mechanisation and conse- 
quent mobility, there w’^ere few 
opportunities for using tunnelled 
mines, and the military mine came 
to mean the defensive and delaying 
weapon rapidly developed in the 
Second Great War. All the bellig- 
erent armies used vast numbers of 
these mines, which were divided 
into two main types, anti-personnel 
and anti-tank. The anti-personnel, 
or jumping, mine consisted of a 
cast-iron, open-topped container 
having fixed to its inner base a 
ballistite cartridge. Resting on the 
cartridge was a second container 
filled with some hundreds of small 
steel balls surrounding a central 
core of explosive. Projecting from 
the top of the inner container were 
two or more antennae of thin but 
rigid metal connected to a firing 
pin in contact with the ballistite 
cartridge. The mine was buried in 
the ground so that only the an- 
tennae protruded. 

Pressure of a man stepping on 
the antennae fired the ballistite 
cartridge, which discharged the 


outer container some six feet above 
the ground. As the container left 
the inner casing, a trip actuated a 
fuse which in turn detonated the 
core of explosive and scattered the 



Mine. Fig. 5. British Mark V anti- 
tank mine. Pressure oS a veiiicle 
passing over the top plate B forces 
down the firing pin F, which, cut- 
ting the shear wire A, fires the de- 
tonator C, so fixing the charge H. 

E is the bottom of the case contain- 
ing the charge, and G the safety pin 
which is inserted in the hole on top 
of the firing pin, so rendering the 
mine safe for transport ; D is the 
housing for anti-lifting device 

steel balls over a radius of some 
200 yards. When time permitted 
and the ground was suitable, the 
mines were joined by trip wires 
attached to the antennae and 
lightly covered with earth ; when 
a trip wire was disturbed a number 
of mines detonated simultaneously. 
The only effective method of 
breaching an anti-personnel mine- 
field was to drive a tank through 
it, as the mines were ineffective 
against armour plating. 

The principal anti-tank mines of 
the Second Great War were the 
British Mark V (Fig. 5) and the 
German Teller (Fig. 6). The Mark 



Mine. Fig. 6. German TeUer anti- 
tank mine. Pressure of a vehicle 
passing over the top plate A forces 
dovm the firing pin E, which ex- 
plodes the detonator D, so igniting 
the charge B. C is the bottom, or 
base plate ; F, anti-lifting device 
housings ; G, lifting handle 

V consisted of a lower, circular 
case of metal 8 ins. in diam. and 
filled with 8 Ih. of explosive charge. 
Set in the centre of the explosive 
was a detonator connected to a 
firing pin fixed to the top of the 
ease. Resting on the firing pin was 
a circular lid which acted as a 
pressure plate. The total height of 
the mine was 5 ins. The Teller 
mine, which worked on a similar 
principle, contained 11 lb. of H.E. 
and was 12 ins. in diam. and 3 ins. 
high. Anti-tank mines were buried 
just below the surface of the 
ground, and the pressure of any 
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vehicle, even a motor- cycle, 
passing over the i^rcssure plate 
forced the firing pin down and 
exploded the charge. In normal 
ground the explosion made a 
crater up to 5 ft. in diam. and 
would blow off the track of a tank. 

For the mining of roads, box 
mines were used, the most efficient 
beiiui; the German Hoelst. It com- 
prised a long iiari‘ow box, 4 ft. long, 
18 ins. wide, and 18 ins. deep. The 
lid acted as a pressure plate and 
forced down one or more firing pins 
which detonated a charge of 15 lb. 
of T.N.T. The mines wevo buried 
just below road level and verges in 
echelon, so that four or five 
effectively covered approaching 
traffic. Koad mines were designed 
not only to destroy or disable the 
vehicle detonating them, but also to 
crater the road sufficiently to 
prevent its use by following traffic. 

When used on open ground anti- 
tank and anti-personnel mines 
were normally laid in checkerwise 
rows, with an interval of five yards 
between mines and five yards 
between rows. An anti-tank mine- 
field a mile wide and 500 yards 
deep contained 35,000 mines. 
Where a minefield was laid to 
defend a position and not merely 
to cover a retreat, it was protected 
by a screen of artillery and machine- 
guns to prevent enemy clearance 
parties from breaching it. 

Various devices were used for 
the detection of mines, the most 
successful being the Polish sonic 
detector and the Itussian magnetic 
ring. The Polish detector, which 
was the standard detector of the 
Allied armies, consists of a 6 ft. 
bamboo pole, having at one end a 
flat fibre plate fitted with two 
magnets. The magnets are con- 
nected by a cable through the polo 
to ail oscillator carried by the 
operator, who wears headphon(‘s 
connected to the oscillator. When 
it is switched on, the osiullator 
emits a note of constant pitch, 
wdiich alters immediately the mag- 
nets pass over buried metal. The 
spot on the ground was then 
marked by a Avhite metal cage, and 
the mine lifted and disarmed by 
hand. The Russian detector was 
similar in action, except that the 
preseiif^e of the buried mine was 
revealed by the deflection of a 
needle across the dial of a galvano- 
meter set in the handle of the pole. 

So successful were these detec- 
tors that the Germans tried to 
render mines undetectable by en- 
ca.sing the explosive in a u on- 
con duefive material such as wood 
or plastic. The most efficient of 
these mines was the Sehoe anti- 


])orsonnel mine. It was eventually 
defeated by using dogs trained to 
point ” at ground recently dis- 
turbed by the burying of mines. 
Over 3,000 mim'-detc'cting dogs 
served with the Bidtish army. 

Searching for 
mines with d(‘- 
tectors and clear- 
ing thorn by hand 
was at best a 
slow process and 
exposed person - 
n(4 to fire from 
covering troops. 

In 1942, the flail 
tank, first used 
at Alamein, was 
introduced. This 
was a Sherman 
tank having in 
front a roller 
driven from the 
engine. Attached to the rolh'r 
were a number of lengths of chain 
which beat upon the ground and 
exploded the mines as the v('hi(4e 
moved forward. 

For tiie protection of cor lain 
permanent vuluerahle x^oints, sucii 
as railheads, tlu‘ electro-iuKunnatic 
mine was introduced. The mine 
was buried bcneatli the ground and 
had attached to it a length of 
rubber tubing lightly covered with 
earth. Pn^asure on the tubing 
created a How of air which (h'- 
jirosacd a diaphragm on top of lhc‘. 
mine, so closing an electrical cir- 
cuit which firecl Iho ehargtu 

Mines had little n pplutalion to 
aerial warfare, and Uk': ,so-eaIh*d 
laud mines droppc'd on tlu' ground 
by airiu’aft w'*re imwidy larger time- 
bombs r^Heased by paracdnitcL 
FITorts were made to devclo]) 
ac'rial minefields consi.sting of con- 
laiiKTs of explosives suspiMided 
from balloons and reh^asiHl in the 
path of attacking bombers. Al- 
though fitted with time switches 
to explode them aft(T the raidiM's 
had passed, they proved an errai-ic 
weapon and liable to drift with th(‘ 
wind on to the course of d(4‘endiiig 
aircraft. 

Minehead. Urban dist. and 
market town of Somerset. It 
etaiids on the S. side of the Bristol 
Channel, 25 m. N.W. of Taunton. 
S. MichaePs church is a fine 14th- 
century building, with a beautilul 
rood loft and other features of 
interest. The older part of the 
town is built on the side of North 
Id ill, a bold eminence which pro- 
tects the lower and newer part. 
At Quay Towm there are some old 
fishermen’s cottage.s, the old har- 
b<Hir built in 1610, and the unique 
mariners’ chapel. Minchoad is a 
popular holiday resort, from which 


Exmoor, Ijynton, and other beauty 
spots in Somerset and Devon can 
casilv bo rcacluul. It was a flour- 
ishing port in the Middle Ages, and 
for a short lime was a corporate 
town. From 1,558 to 1832 it sent 


two mcmhiu's to Parliament, and 
it Imd fairs and marketH. Market 
day, third Mon. Pop. ( 1951 ) 7,401 . 

Minenwerfer (Gor,, minc- 
throwes*). Gci’imui bonih-firojector 
us(^d in tlu^ hdrsl Gnait War, 
niek-nanu'd “ Minnii^ ” hy British 
li'() 0 ])H. Tlu^ splu'rical bomb 
W(igh('d 200 Ib. and was fitted 
with a rod wbieh lilted into th(^ 
barred of the' projector, tlu^ missile 
being (ire'el l)y a, larger ballistite 
eairf rielgi'. Tlie: miiuni weud’er was 
e've'iitaially re'phiecHl hy the heavy 
moi-tar. AVc Mortar. 

Mineo (aiu!, J][ma(‘mtni). Town 
of Sieily, in the' preiv. erf Catania. 
Situate'd on a hill, 21 m. by tiy. 
S.W. erf Catania, it was founde'd 
by tlie^ Siea'l le'aeleu' Dueiedius in 
tlier mieldle erf l,he^ frill eemtury mex 
Ne^ar Laeius Palie.errum was the 
temiph^ erf the Padien, revewed as 
the' holie'st jrhuH*. in Sieily. 

Mineral Dressing. A term 
covering the') (rfre'ralierns by which 
mineu’al ores, miiu'ndiscel liquors, 
ceral, oil, e'tiC., a.re treaited to re- 
move vveu’thleHs err unelesireel frac- 
tierns and brerught up ter an aesesept- 
alrle stand arel for furthe'r treat- 
memt, shipmemt ter custome'rs, em 
elireeit use. Usually the'so e)[rcra- 
tierns inverlve little err ner alte'ration 
of the physical constitiitiem erf the 
valuable froriion erf the erriide ma- 
terial, and ai’e carrieHl erut chrso to 
the serurce, to minimise transport 
of ganguo or t-ailings, as the barren 
fiart erf the miiu'el (ri'O is termed. 
Besiele^s I'onurving ganguo, mineral 
ongineors may bo asked to separ- 
ate a number’ erf high-grade pro- 
duets from a given ore- body or to 
remove an element which would 
interfere with smelting. 

The mined ore is crushed to the 
point whore its constitue'ut min- 
erals are adequately broken apart. 



Minehead, Somerset. The Bay looking towards North Hill 
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Then the liberated fragments or 
minute particles (according to the 
grain of the crystalline interlocik 
comprising the ore-rock) are separ- 
ated into {a) concentrates (the var- 
ious desired minerals in their nat- 
urally occurring form but purified 
from associated minerals to a ])re- 
determined grade) ; (6) middlings 
(imj)ure concentrates but worth fur- 
ther treatment); (c) tailings (value- 
less ore-rock which is discarded). 

Liberation. All that is needed 
in grading industrial rock required 
e.g. for use as road metal, railroad 
ballast, foundry limestone, is to 
crush and screen it into grades or 
sizes, measurable by reference to 
two rings, one large enough to allow 
the screened material to pass 
through it (undersize or i/o’ait.s), 
one too small for it to pass through 
(oversize or plus). Grading gives 
place to screening when the width 
of the pieces to be graded is less 
than about 2 ins. Industrial pow- 
ders are controlled down to sizes 
less than one micron (kmk. mm.). 
For many industrial purposes the 
size of the particle determines its 
reaction rate, or its physical be- 
haviour in the paint, cement, plas- 
tic, pulverised coal, cosmetic, 
aggregate, catalyst, abrasive, etc., 
in which it is to be incorporated; 
and an important specialised tech- 
nology is concerned with such 
measurement down to macro-mole- 
cular sizes only discernible with an 
electron microscope. 

In liberation in the ore-dressing 
sense, rock may be delivered to the 
dressing plant (mill, concentrator) 
dry ; slimy with barren clay-stuffs; 
inert or corrosive ; clean-run or 
diluted with country-rock which 
should be removed before expen- 
sive crushing is begun ; and at 
sizes varying from several feet (12 
cu. ft. go to the ton in most ores) 
to dust fine enough to be danger- 
ous to health. Primary and second- 
ary crushing is typically done dry, 
using fixed-path machines which in 
from one to seven stages bring the 
material to the size of coarse 
gravel. At the same time, slime 
may be removed and the rock 
cleaned by washing, so that when 
the crushed ore is displayed on 
belt conveyors as it travels from 
machine to machine unwanted 
timber, tramp iron,” unexploded 
dynamite, country rock, etc., can 
be picked out. This hand-picking 
is an important stage in the 
“ beneficiation ” of raw coal. 

During crushing many millions 
of tons of barren rock are dis- 
carded by heavy-media separation. 
This is a process using a high- 
density duid formed by mixing 


finely ground mineral matter 
(barytes, fcrro-silicon, galena, mill 
scale are some of those used) with 
water in such a way as to main- 
tain a stable pool at the desired 
density in a tank, floating rock 
being withdrawn from above and 
sinking rock from below. The 
fluid density determines the split- 
ting point and is adjusted so as to 
discard all rocks too light (and 
therefore too low m their content 
of the desired mineral) to be worth 
treating. With coal, which is 
lighter than its attendant shale, 
the opposite gravitational con- 
siderations apply. 

Fixed-path crushing machines 
have steel faces which alternately 
approach, and recede from, one 
another and which seize and 
smash the stream of rock falling 
between them. Primary crushers 
bring the ore down to c. 4-in. ring. 
The oldest, the Blake ja\v crusher, 
has a fixed vertical face against 
which a swing jaw is pressed by 
eccentrically actuated toggles, giv- 
ing nnt-cracker action. In the 
gyratory primary crusher, a conical 
steel cone gyrates inside a heaw 
fixed ring of steel, crushing any 
rock nipped between the two faces 
as it rolls round its fixed circle. 
Secondary fi.xed-path crushers take 
the ore down to .1 in. or I in. by 
dry methods. Modified gyratory 
crushers, rolls (a horizontal man- 
gle), hammer mills (swinging 
weights revolving in a cage to- 
gether v'ith fiying rock) are typical. 
Somewhere about the ^ in. size 
fixed-path dry crushing ceases to 
be economical. Finishing by wet- 
grinding in tumbling mills is there- 
fore usual. These are horizontal 
cylinders charged with heavy rods, 
steel balls, or pebbles through 
which the pieces of ore pass and 
are repeatedly struck by the flying 
crushing bodies set in motion as 
the mill turns on its axis. 

Sizing, Sorting. When the ore 
has been liberated at sizes down to 
fine shingle, if there is some differ- 
ence between the densities of par- 
ticles of concentrate and gangue. 
separation by gravity methods fol- 
lows. Screens are used to “ police ” 
the crushing circuit so that as soon 
as a particle is small enough to 
pass through a screen of “ liberat- 
ing ” mesh -opening it is removed 
to the concentrating section of the 
plant. The oversize is returned to 
an appropriate crusher for further 
comminution. Such devices lose 
efficiency rapidly below 20-mesh 
(dry) or 65-mesh (wet), at which 
points sorting by size is abandoned 
in favour of classification by set- 
tling rate through a fluid. 


Gravity Separation. Some 
minerals — notably eas.siterite, the 
cliief ore of tin — can be separated 

4 

on a cummereial scale only by 
gravity methods. Others r»reur 
coarse enough for density rliffer- 
ence between the valuable portion 
and gangue of sized or sorted feeds 
to be exploited in suitable ap- 
pliances. These minerals include 
diamond gravels, gold, silver, and 
native copper, platinum sands, 
tungsten, ilmenite, fluor-spar, 
barytes, galena, blende, various 
iron ores, and coal. Jigging is 
applicable down to somewhere 
between 20 and 5U-mesh ; sluicing 
and treatment on shaking tables 
to about 200-mesh ; vanning ” 
and “ huddling ” below that. In 
jigging, sized feed runs to a series 
of open boxes closed beneath by a 
retaining grid through which water 
can be violently pulsed and with- 
drawn. Equal-sorted sands are fed 
into horizontal streams of water. 
The small heavy particles burrow 
dow'ii while the bigger light ones 
are swept by the water over a dis- 
charge weir, helped by the jerky 
movements of the tables. 

Most of the world’s engineering 
metal is today concentrated by 
flotation {(j.v.). The history of this 
method begins with Herodotus, 
who records that Amazonian 
maidens fished in ponds with 
goose-quiJls sticky with tar, wliich 
brought up specks of gold. The 
currently used process is boused on 
the patents of Picard and Sulman, 
who in 1905 connected accurate 
control wath the use of very small 
quantities of chemicals to produce 
a selective effect on the surfaces of 
the desired particles of ore, and on 
them alone. The steps in flotation 
are designed to develop a water- 
hating film on the desired mineral 
while leaving all the others wet. 
Once the ore- pulp has been 
brought to this state air is bubbled 
through it and the desired particles 
climb into the rising bubbles, and 
ride to the top of the flotation 
tanks or “ cells,” where they form 
a froth gleaming with its heavy 
load of concentrate. This concen- 
trate is then skimmed off, and 
dried ready for shipping. 

Other Processes. The minute 
quantities of gold in its ores (per- 
haps only an ounce in several 
tons) are extracted by the Cyanide 
Process {g.v,). Other hydro-metal- 
lurgical techniques include the 
leaching of copper and the treat- 
ment of bauxite with hot caustic 
solvents to obtain aluminium. 
Sometimes ferro-magnetic proper- 
ties are exploited to separate non- 
magnetic from magnetic particles 
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as they pass tliroupih a powerful 
field. At the Hermann Gocriiip; 
ironworks non-niagnctic limoiiito 
was kilned in a reducing atmos- 
phere to produce a surface of ma,g- 
nctic oxide, thus permitting a low- 
grade bog-iron ore to be brought 
up to metallurgical grade. Another 
process is the electrostatic separa- 
tion of good from bad conducting 
particles in a high-voltage field. 
Kaflio-active minerals can be 
caused to signal their presence to 
Geiger-Muller detectors, which 
relay the message into electronic 


controls and cause dellecting 
mechanisms to remove such pi(‘ees 
of ore from a passing stream. 

Ooal-cleaning uses jigging, sluic- 
ing (the Hheolavour process), sink- 
float or heavy-media separa.tion, 
and fabling for its ui)gratling from 
the contaminating material mined 
from narrow scams by mechanical 
devices which in the dark workings 
cannot he made to discriminate 
between true coal and dust-coatied 
shales. Conmlt Handbook of Min- 
eral Dressing, A. Taggart, HHb ; 
and the Mining Magazine. 


MINERALOGY: SCIENCE OF MINERALS 

J. S, Webto, Ph.D.. Lecturer in Mining Geology, Imp. Coll, of Science 


A i^L'Hcycil dyticlc cxplciiiiiii}^ hoiv niiin^ycils tiyc studied uiid ckisstfud. 
Fiillcy descyiptions of payticulay aspects of the subject will he 
found umley, e.!:>., Ciyslallofi^yaphy ; IsonioypJiism ; Metallo- 
'dtaphy ; Mohs Scale ; and under the various minerals 


carhoiiates, and silieaf/es. Idu^se 
range in (lomplexity from simple 
salts sindi as sodium chloride 
(halite, Na(d) to the complex 
moletuiles of imuiy silicates, such as 
oi'tlioclasi^ (potassium aluminium 
silica.tc, KAlSijjO,^), tlui micas, 
cldoritcs, ain|)hiboIcs, aaid tourma- 
liiui. Aiioiliei' v(My important 
group of miiuu'afs is tJn^ oxides, 
which inelinh^ iron oxides (luKuna- 
tit(^ limonitc), tin oxidt's ((sassi- 
ticaatcd, and silicon oxidi^ (ipiartz). 
Many im‘tahic orc-miiua-aJs arc 
sulphide's, for instaarc gahuia (lead 
sulphide'.), sphah'riic (zinc sul- 
|)hide^) ; and nuiny ce)ppor oro- 
mimu'als are' comple'x sulphides 
aiul sulph-ars('aid('H, 

Minerals the'.re'fore^ fail into 
groups eamiposed of native eie- 
meats, oxieh's, sulphieles, sulpho- 
salts, oxyge'ii saltn siiedi as the 


The earth’s crust and certain 
extra-terrestrial bodies known as 
meteorites arc comiioseel chiefly of 
different kinds of minerals, ^ these 
being substances which indivi- 
dually have a definite or a re- 
stricted range of chemical com- 
position and atomic structure, and, 
given favourable conditions, as- 
sume a characteristic crystalline 
form. The study, description,^ and 
classification of minerals constitute 
the science of mineralogy, which is, 
therefore, a branch of natural 
history, and incorporates the appli- 
cation of several other sciences — 
e.g, chemistry, physics, crystallo- 
graphy, gcoiogy and petrology, 
geography, and economic gcoiogy. 

A mineral must bo distinguished 
from a rock {q-v-) which is a 
mineral aggregate, such as coal, 
limestone, granite, slate. A pure 
natural oil and native quicksilver, 
however, are minerals as they 
possess a definite chemical com- 
position and atomic structure. 
Exceptionally, the constituents of 
a mineral may occur in an uncrys- 
talline or amorphous state {e.g. 
certain ochres), and the material 
is then classed as a mineral ; on the 
other hand, natural glass, obsidian, 
is a rock l3ccause it contains the 
constituents of several mineral 
species, although these have not 
yet crystallised out. 

Minerals have been of interest 
to man since the Stone and Bronze 
ages, but it was not until the end 
of the 18 th century that the system- 
atic study of minerals was put on 
a scientific basis, by Romo cle 
risle and R. J. Hauy. The precise 
study of crystalline form was made 
possible by Wollaston’s invention, 
1809, of the goniometer for measur- 
ing the angles between crystal 
faces, and many major inconsis- 


tencies were cleared uj) by Mitsi'h- 
crlich’s exposition of iHomoriihism 
in minerals, 1820. The vast 
amount of systematic descriptive 
mineralogy was classified by d. 1). 
Dana and C. llintze, whose texts 
remain standard works. 

Mineralogy is not only a cbissi- 
ficatory science, but has immense 
philosophical, social, and economic 
value. The occurrence and dis- 
tribution of minerals containing 
useful metals hav(‘ a fundamental 
bearing on ways of life and inter- 
national relations ; the presence ol 
uranium- bearing minerals may be 
mentioned as a striking, though 
relatively minor, consideration in 
this connexion. Furthermore, the 
evidence of mineral occurrc'.nci^s 
and intciqirctations of their origin 
have had an important cficcit on 
the trend of theories concerning 
the natural history of the earth. 

It is important to distinguish 
between those charactcristicjs of a 
mineral species which are (a) cssc'ii- 
tial and diagnostic, such as chemi- 
cal composition and atomic struc- 
ture, which determine the crystal- 
line form, optical, electrical, and 
crystallo- physical (cleavage, citc.) 
properties, and specific gravity ; 
and (6) those features which an' 
not essential or necessarily con- 
sistent, such as colour, lustre, 
hardness, form and structure of 
aggregates, and occurrence. 

Although chemical composition 
is a fundamental characteristic of 
a mineral specie, the atomic struo- 
ture, or the way in which the 
constituent atoms arc arranged, is 
of equal importance. A few native 
elements occur as minerals, e.g. 
native iron, gold, copper, silver, 
bismuth, arsenic, but many miner- 
als are salts of various acids, and 
include sulphates, phosphates, 


cfirboimtcH, silicfitcs, chromates, 
salts of orgiinic' acids, Jind hydro- 
carbon compouiuls (uatiiral oils). 

An imi)()r(i}uit chemical property 
of mim'nds is th(' plu'iiomena of 
isomorphism ami isomorfihoussuh- 
stitiition. (Vrtain miiumils have 
analogous chemical c.omposition, 
'\f/. tlu' ('arbc)imb('S, ('Uilcitc ((’aCJO.jl, 
m’agiK'siU' (Mg(H),^), and siderito 
(Fc(X);,) ; tliC'se minerals possess 
similar ('rystulliiK' form, and may 
form iiitcrmt'diato coiU[)oundH, e.q. 
dolomite (( 1a(l( );,.Mg(H );j). Such a 
grou]) of miiicrfils is calh'd an 
isomorphouHserii'S. Far morei'oin- 
mon is isomorphous substitution, 
where minor Uimounts of a,n element 
partially r('|)la(!(' an eHseutial con- 
stituc'iit by vivtm of a similarity 
of atomic si'/t' ; a.n exaiuple ot this 
is tlu' small ('a.dinium content ot 
matiy sfihaleriU'S (zin<' sulphide). 

Although a, ohemical aiiialysis is 
desirable, many miruu’als, ('speci- 
ally the <)rc'-min('ra,ls, cian be deter- 
mined by (iualitativ(' bl(»w-pipo 
tests. Th(3 necewsary (Mpiipnuvnt 
can bo carried in the field and the 
various n'-aiCtions, sm'.h as h('ating 
on a charcoal block, with and with- 
out tluxes, are often diagnostic. 
Another useful i(‘chni(iuo is sp0(3- 
trographic' ('xaimiiuition. This 
method is very rapid tor (pialita- 
tive (h'termination and has the 
advantage of indieaiiing the major 
constituents and also elements 
wbi<h arc jircwent only as traces. 
Unfortunatx'ly, c'crtain ('lomonta 
such as fluorine and sulphur do 
not give a positive ('('action, and 
others often prove (lilUcult. For 
large amounts of any particular 
constituent, (piantitativo spoctrc)- 
graphy is not so accurate as chemi- 
cal analysis : Hpoctrograjfliy, how- 
ever, is the best anailytical tech- 
nique for trace elements. 
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Mineralogy. 1. Marcasite, showing internal radial struc- 
ture. 2. Hopper-shaped crystals o£ salt. 3. Haematite, 
with nodular exterior and crystalline internal structure. 
4. Dendritic pyrolusite. 5. Olivine crystal. 6. Pyrite. 
7. Octahedral crystals of magnetite in schist. 8. Crystal. 

of fluorspar. 9. Quartz crystals 
Frnw .sprrninnis ni thr. Science M^iscum and in the Museum 

ol i'eactical Geulomi 

Much useful information has different pro 


of planes through microscope, can determine such 
any crystal lattice properties as refractive index, bire- 
which will cut simi- fringence, and dispersion. These 
lar atoms at regii- features are intimately related to 
lar intervals, thus the symnietry of the crystal lattice 
accounting for cer- structure, and the property of a 
tain planar proper- large group of minerals, of split- 
ties of crystals such ting up a ray of light into two 
as the regular crys- refracted rays (double refraction), 
tal faces and twin Minerals which possess this pro- 
planes. perty are termed anisotropic ,* those 

Many minerals which do not are isotropic. The 
when struck break anisotropic minerals are further 
along sets of paral- subdivided according to the way 
lei planes. This the two refracted ra^^s behave, 
phenomenon is An important optical property 
knoiivn as cleavage of a mineral is its refractive in- 
and is also intini- dices ; isotropic (cubic) minerals 
ately connected have only one value for the refrac- 
with the bonding tive index ; uniaxial minerals have 
forces in the crystal two (hexagonal and tetragonal 
lattice. The specific symmetry), and biaxial minerals 
gravity of a miner- have three (orthorhombic, mono- 
al is a function of clinic, and triclinic symmetry). The 
the atomic weight refractive indices can be measured 
of the constituent ’ by comparison with liquids of 
atoms, and the known refractive index, using the 
closeness of their immersion method or directlv by 
packing in the lat- other methods, 
tice. The phenome- These optical properties are 
non of polymor- determined by microscopic exam- 
phism is directly ination of crushed grains or in thin 
dependent on the section under ordinary or polarized 
lattice. Tor exam- light transmitted through the 
pie, andalusite, sil- mineral. The mineral must, there- 
limanite, and ky- fore, be non-opaque ; but many 
anite have identi- minerals, especially ore-minerals, 
cal chemical compo- are opaque. These may be studied 
sition, but the very microscopically by using a nietal- 
ii'ties of these three lographical microscope. 


been gained by the synthesis of 
minerals in the laboratory and, 
in recent years, by investigating 
the behaviour of simple chemical 
systems und(‘r high temperature- 
pressure conditions. 

The nature of the atoms con- 
stituting a mineral determines its 
chemical composition, but the way 
in which these atoms are grouped 
together (the atomic structure) is 
the fundamental pliysieal property 
determining many diagnostic fea- 
tures, such as cleavage and crystal 
form. The atoms of a mineral are 
arranged on a definite geometrical 
pattern in space and sre held 
rigidly together by bond.s of force. 
Any particular mineral can be 
visualised as being made up of a 
series of identical bricks, each com- 
posed of a certain number of atoms 
arranged in a similar specific 
manner. This brick is the smallest 
unit of the whole pattern or atomic 
structure which, when repeated in 
three dimensions, builds up the 
crystal lattice, and it is known as 
the unit cell. The unit cells are 
simple geometrical forms such as 
cubes, face-centred cubes, hexa- 
gonal prisma. There will be a aeries 


minerals are the result of different 
atomic structure. Isomorphism 
occurs because certain minerals of 
analogous composition have simi- 
lar atomic striietures and there- 
fore similar properties. Isomor- 
phous replacement occurs when 
one element replaces another with- 
out undue distortion of the lattice 
on account of a similarity in 
atomicsizeoftheelements involved. 

A crystal lattice can diffract 
X-rays. With special apparatus it 
is possible to take a photograph of 
the diffracted rays which have 
impinged on a mineral. The plate 
is seen to consist of a characteristic 
grouping of lines or spots, and can 
often be used to determine the 
structure of the mineral. X-ray 
analysis is one of the most useful 
specialised techniques in deter- 
minative mineralogy. 

The hardness of a mineral is 
often a diagnostic property and can 
be easily estimated by comparison 
with a set of standard minerals. 

Optical Propertiei 

The optical properties of trans- 
parent minerals is of first rate 
importance to the mineralogist, 
who, with the aid of a petrological 


Mineral Occurrence 

Minerals can he classified ac- 
cording to the type of rock in which 
they occur. The characteristic 
minerals of true igneous rocks are 
quartz, feldspar, feldspathoid, mica, 
olivine, pyroxene, amphibole and 
iron ores. The nature of the 
mineral assemblage determines the 
igneous rock -type, e,y lime feldspar, 
pyroxene, and/or amphibole signi- 
fies a basic rock ; the presence of 
quartz, soda, or potash feldspar with 
mica indicates an acid rock. The 
minerals characteristic of the late 
stages of consolidation include the 
ore-minerals foiind in veins, for 
instance tin-ores, with acid rocks. 
Rocks formed bv accumulations of 
organic material give rise to lime- 
stones, siliceous deposits, phos- 
phates, and coals. Metamorphic 
rocks, formed from pre-existing 
rocks, often include new minerals, 
e.g andalusite, kyanite, staurolite, 
may be formed in metamorphosed 
slates; mica, chlorite, garnet, in 
schists and gneisses. 

Bibliography. Handbuch der 
Mineralogie, C. Hintze, Vol. 1, 
1904 ; Vol. 2, 1897 ; A Textbook 
of Mineralogy, W. E. Ford, 4th ed., 
1923; Elements of Optical Minera- 
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logy, A. N. W'incholl, M od., 1933 ; 
Dana’s Manual of Minonilogy, C. S. 
Hiirlbut, 15tli od., 1941 ; Dana’s 
System of Mineralogy, C. Palache, 
H. Borman, aiidC Proiidol, 7th od., 
Vol 1, 1944 ; Rut, ley’s ElcmcMits of 
Ivlineratogy, H. Id. Bead, 1948 


the Greek Athena. One of the ehief 
Homan deities, she was worship])ed 
in the temple on the Capitol. She 
was the goddess ot wisdom and 
the patroness oi all arts and 
crafts. After her identiHeation 


Mineral Waters. Term applied with Athena she became the 


god- 


saline ingre- 
dioxide 



to water containing 
dients and often carbon 
gas. It mostly refers 
to natural waters 
which are used in the 
treatment of disease, 
either internally or 
in the form of baths. 

Some waters, such 
as Apolhnaris and 
Perrier, are only 
slightly impregnated 
with saline matter, 
and are on that 
account especially 
adapted for use as 
table waters. Com- 
paratively free from 
iron, they can he 
mixed wath whisky 
without discolor- 
ation. The term is 
also ap]')licd to aer- 
ated waters. 

There arc many 
well-known mineral 
waters containing 
sodium sulphate 
(Glauber’s salt) and 
magnesium sulphate 
( E p H 0 m salt) i n 
aullicicnt tpiantity 
to make them useful 
saline aperients. This class of 
water has been successfully ]n'(‘- 
pared artilieially in Great Britain. 

A number of natural mineral 
waters contain iron salts and arc 
known as ehalybeato. Examples 
are Elitwick, Beds; Harrogate; 
Llandrindod; Bussang (France); 
Spa (Belgium) ; Tunbridge Wells. 
Barium occurs in Llangammarcli 
water ; l)romine and iodine in 
water at Woodhall, Lines; lithium 
in Baden-Baden water. Other 
waters, c.y. at Bath, are radio- 
active and give off argon, helium, 
niton, krypton, and xenon gases. 
The water at Bath is an example 
of thermal mineral water, the 
temperature being 8S''-120° Id 
Droitwich water contains about 
2,712 grains of sodium chloride 
(common salt) per pint, and is 
used at a temperature of from 
98*^ to 101'^ F. for muscular 
rheumatism and sciatica. Sul- 
phur dioxide and benaoic acid 
may legally be added as preserva- 
tives. See Aerated Waters ; Spa. 

Minerva (Lat., from the same 
root as mem, mind). In classical 
mythology, the Italian goddess 
whom the Romans identilied with 


m 

w ' 

Minerva. Antique statue in 
the Vatican Palace, Rome 


dess of war, and spoils were olXen 
dedicated to Her. A iostival was 
held in her honour at 
Rome from March 
19 to 2.3. «SV,c Athena. 

Minervino- 
Murge. Walled town 
of Italy, in the prov. 
of Bari. It is 2S m. 
by rly. S.S.W. of 
Barletta, and pro- 
duces fruit, v(\gi^- 
tables, and olive oil. 
There arc (|uari'ieH 
near by. 

Mines, Roval 
School OIL Loudon 
teaching institution, 
founded as tlu^ Gov- 
ernnumt Sidiool ol’ 
Mines and of Scunnie 
applied to the Arts 
after the Great Exhi- 
bition of ISbl. By 
IS03 the more general 
courses were omitlxMl 
in favour of mining, 
m(^tallurgy,and geol- 
ogy, and the name 
was 


changed. 


o rig ilia 1 


Xhie 
buildings 
were in flermyn 
Street, hut by 
1 880 all departnumts had been 
transferred to [iremisi's at S. 
Kensington now known as the 
Huxley Building. When the 
Imperial College of Scienei^ (f/.c.) 
was established as a school ol tins 
university of London in 1907, 
the R.S.M. beeanui one of the 
throe HUp])ortiug eoll(‘ges. In 1913 
its new building in Friiu^e Consort 
Road was completed and occupied. 
The school grants associateshi})H 
in mining metallurgy, mining 
geology, and oil technology ; 
since 1925 the examinations ior 
them have become also the final 
examinations for B.Sc. degri^es at 
London in those sulijccts. 

Minesweeper. Vessel desigmul 
or adapted for the removal of s(u\ 
mines. In the First Great War, 
the Royal Navy successfully usihI 
trawlers for minesweeping, sup- 
pltMuented in due course by a small 
liotilla of obsolete torpedo gun- 
boats, whose higher speed gave 
them some advantage over the 
trawlers. By the date of the 
armistice, Nov. 11, 1018, llotillas 
formed to deal with mines com- 
prised no naval veH.sels, mostly 
built (luriim tlie war: 52 hired 


paddle stcamm-s ; 412 (ishing 

trawdcii's ; 142 drifters; and 10 

sha,llow-draiight erat'i of special 
(l(‘,sign. In lour and a half years 
of war 2(4 Brimii minesweepers 
were lost. Other warshijis sunk 
by mines nnmhered 4 ( 5 , plus 
225 aaixiliaries. 

\THHel.s us(h 1 for minesweeping 
during tlic iSiH'.ond Great War 
included thosi^ of the Briiish 
Algoritu'. dctsign, a|)|)roaehing 1, 000 
tons (lisplacmnent, with a speed 
of 1(5’“) knolis ; the smaller 
Bangor tiypi', laid down a,t, the 
outbreak of wai’, under 700 tons 
with a s|)ihh1 oI“ 1(5 knots ; and the 
ty[)e built in tlu^ U.S.A. under 
Leaso-Limd disjilaeing lu'arly 900 
tons with a s])iH‘d oi' 17'5 knots. 
All tlnvse were rateil as (kuit mine- 
HWi'eiiers. For inshore^ work tliero 
wi‘r(‘. woodim motor nniu\swee,[»ers, 
British ty|)t\s o(“ which numbered 
two, of 250 and 3(50 tons re- 
spiHd/ively ; l)oth had a maximum 
spei'd of 10 knots. 4hu\v were 
(^specduilly usid'nl in (hailing with 
niagnc'tie miiu's. ('orri'sponding 
eraflr of D.S. (h'sign and con- 
sti’iKd'ion displaced a triilo over 
200 t.ons, witih a sptaal of 13 knots. 
4\y|)ical traavlers of Adniiraliy 
(h^sign iiHi’d 1‘or inineswiH^piiig 
were of 5(50 tons, wilJi a speiul of 
12 knotiS. 4''hi'st' vc'sstds departed 
consuha'ahly from the hull form 
usimI in thi‘. lislnng tra.w!in’, and 
w(a’(‘ in t9T(Md( a. minor form of 
waii’sln'i). In ehairing tlii' 'rhames 
(istiiary of magn(4/ie iniiu-s, wooden 
mot, or laiumdu'S spiadully (a|uipi)ed 
did t'xeidhmt, woi'k. 

Minette. In geology, name of 
an igiu'ous roi’k of tln^ hiinprophyre 
group ( 7 . 1 ’,). It is ri(L in l)iotit(^ 
mica,, ortihoehise feldsiiar, a,nd 
ea,I(at,<a Tlu^ t(M'm is also ustal in an 
etd,iri 9 y dilL'i’tmt, simse for tlu‘ 
iron oiTH of durassiti ag(^ oeeiirring 
in Lorra,in(b etiL See Iron. 

Mine workers, N a 'im o n a b 
Union oil British t,radi‘< union 
of eoal niiiu^ workia’s. Th(‘ lirst 
mitiomil miiua’s’ organ i/aiiion in the 
U.K. wa,s tlu^ Mima's’ AssoGaiion 
orGi’en,t Britain a, ml Indaml, mem- 
h('rship c. 100 , 000 , wliiidi lastial 
1841 - 48 , In 1888 ih(^ Miners’ 
Federation ol' Griait Britain, mem- 
l)erHhip 3 ( 5 , 000 , wa,s (^staiilished I>y 
miners’ assoeiaiions of Yorks, 
Lan(‘H, and Gheshii’ib the Midlands, 
FihvshinL and 8 . Wales. The 
National! Union, rej resenting Dur- 
ham and Nortlunnhei’laml, (iame 
in only in 1908 , ma,king federation 
membership c. (j() 0 , 00 (b With the 
admission of workers otlier than 
eoal la,e,(^ workers, membership 
rose by 1920 to c. 9 () 0 , 00 ()._ The 
munci Ivi imnvni‘k(a’s’ hkahu’Uiiion ol 
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Great Britain was adopted in 1934, 
and from Jan. 1, 1945, the district 
unions affiliated to the federation 
amalgamated into one union, the 
National Union of Mine workers. 

Important events in the history 
of the federation were the strike of 
July-Nov., 1893, against a reduc- 
tion of wages, which failed, but 
secured virtual recognition of a 
minimum wage ; the strike of 1912 
to secure a national minimum of 
5s. a day for a man, and 2s. for a 
boy, which ended with an Act for 
setting up district minima ; par- 
ticipation in the Sankey commis- 
sion, 1919, which recommended 
nationalisation of the mines ; the 
strike of 1921, the settlement of 
which did not provide the national 
wage demanded, hut made wages a 
first charge on the industry ; the 
dispute of May-Oct., 1926, which 
involved the General Strike (q.v.). 

Nationalisation of the mines in 
1047, though fulfilling the miners’ 
wishes, disappointed them in that 
they had less say in management 
than they had hoped for. The 
local disputes that followed had, 
however, no backing from the 
union, /S’eeCoal; Mining; Sankey. 

Minex. A general purpose coal- 
mining explosive. It contains as 
explosive ingredients 8 to 11 p.c. 
nitroglycerine and 61 to 64 p.c. 
ammonium nitrate. If sodium 
chloride (12‘5 to 14'5 p.c.i is added 
it functions so as to lower the 
temperature of explosion and to 
increase safety in the presence of 
firedamp and coal dust. 

Minghetti, Marco (1818-86). 
Italian statesman. Born at Bo- 
logna, bept. 8, 1818, he was edu- 
cated at the 
university 
there. In 1846 
he started a 
newspaper, II 
Felsineo, which 
brought him 
such reputa- 
tion that in 
1848 Pius IX 
made him min- 
ister of public 
works. Espousing the cause of 
Italian unity, be joined the army of 
Charles Albert, distinguishing him- 
self at the battle of Custozza, 1848. 
A friend of Cavour, he became 
secretary-general to the ministry 
of foreign affairs 1859, and from 
1863 to 1864 was prime minister. 
Ambassador to London, 1868, and 
to Vienna, 1870-73, he was again 
prime minister from 1873 to 1876. 
Died at Rome, Dec. 10, 1886. 

Minho OR Mino (anc. Minius). 
River of N.W. Spain and N. Por- 
tugal. Rising in the N. highlands of 



Marco Minghetti, 
Italian statesman 


the prov. of Lugo, it flows through 
it and S.W. through Orense. It 
then divides Pontevedra from 
Intre Doura Minho in Portugal, 
falling mto the Atlantic Ocean, S. 
of Guardia and N. of Caminha, 
after a course of 173 m. The area 
of its drainage basin is est. at 
157,000 sq. m. It is navigable 
by small vessels for 25 m., to Salva- 
tierra in Galicia. Its estuary is 
wide, but is impeded by a sand 
bar. The vSil is its chief tributary. 

Mimature. Although the word 
miniature has come to connote 
size, i.e. portraits small enough to 
be held in the hand, it was derived 
from minium, the Latin word for 
the red lead used in illuminated 
M88. for the delineation of illus- 
trations in small size. These were 
doubtless at times cut out and 
framed separately. 

Probably the French miniatures 
attributed to Clouet were actually 
cut out from MSS. Certainly at 
first miniatures were painted on 
vellum, parchment, oir chicken 
skin, stretched upon cardboard, 
usually on a portion of a playing 
card. Thence the idea was adopted 
of painting actually upon card- 
board and, in the 17th century, on 
ivory. Miniatures have also been 
painted on copper or silver, slate, 
lapis lazuli, and marble. 

The greatest exponents of the 
art have been Englishmen, but it 
received ready acceptance on the 
Continent, and some of the best 
painters in the 18th century were 
Frenchmen or Swedes. Some of 
the finest miniatures were executed 
by Holbein (1497-1543). Following 
him came Nicholas Hilliard (1537- 
1619) and his followers and the two 
Olivers, Isaac (d. 1617) and Peter 
(d. 1647). Their works are marked 
by extreme attention to detail, 
simple technique, a striking ab- 
sence of shadows, the presence, as a 
rule, of a bright blue background, 
and a masterly skill in representing 
costume and coiffure. Colour 
schemes improved as time went on, 
Peter Oliver using in many in- 
stances a rose-coloured curtain, or 
some such drapery. The Glivers 
were followed by Hoskins (d. 
1665), a man of greater ability, 
who, not entirely neglecting the 
blue background, introduced glow- 
ing colour schemes, and painted 
miniatures greater in importance 
than his predecessors Lad done. 

He was succeeded by Samuel 
Cooper (1609-72), who excelled, 
all who had gone before, and 
whose work in dignity^, breadth, 
and ability has never been 
equalled. The constantly repeated 
Walpole phrase to the effect that 


a miniature by Cooper is like a 
Iife-sized_ Van Dyck seen through 
the wrong end of a telescope is 
by no means lacking m truth. 
Cooper’s small portraits are per- 
fect reproductions of character, 
painted with marvellous truth, 
keen insight, and striking ability. 
They are life-like representations, 
subtle delineations of complex 
character. His brother Alexander 
(d. 1660), who worked in Sweden, 
Denmark, and Holland, was not so 
great. Lawrence Crosse (d. 1724) 
was a marvellous painter of lace, 
and an interesting group of men, 
who should receiv^e attention, were 
members of the Lens family (ISth 
century), half a dozen of whom 
were able miniature painters. 

Working on Ivory 

The second great period of Eng- 
lish miniature painting is that of 
the ISth century. The introduc- 
tion of ivory had given fresh pos- 
sibilities to the art, and rei’ealed 
the chance of brilliant execution, 
luminous quality, and all the 
charm that the new material, 
coupled with facility of brush- 
work, could originate. At the 
head of the school stands Richard 
Cosw’ay (1740-1821), a man who 
had no equal although many 
imitators, an exquisite colourist, 
possessed of just the right ability 
to flatter, coupled with the skill of 
representing in a few easy strokes 
the superficialities of the faces he 
had to represent. 

More serious in his intention, 
and also more solid in his 
execution, was George Engleheart 
(1752-1829), a man of prodigious 
industry and extraordinary ac- 
complishment. Of quite another 
sort was John Smart (1741-1811), 
a profound student' of the human 
face, a draughtsman of exquisite 
ability and rigid perfection, hut 
a lover of quieter and more 
Quakerlike colour schemes. 

At another angle stand the two 
Plimers, notably Andrew (1763- 
1837), remarkable for their bril- 
liant portraits, somewhat mono- 
tonous, and often meretricious, 
but vivid, palpitating, attractive, 
Those of lesser importance were 
Mever (1735-89), Ozias Hum- 
phry (1742-1810), SheUey (d. 
1808), Edridge (1769-1821), Wood 
(1768-1809), Scouler (d. 1810), 
and Grimaldi (1751-1830) ; and 
around them were the numerous 
miniature painters of the 18th 
century, whose work crowded the 
Royal i\.cademy of the day. 
Among these were many such 
as Hill (c. 1770-91), Bogle (c. 
1769-1803), Vaslet {Ji. 1775), 
who at times could paint a minia- 
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tiii'G with extraordinary skill. Bnt 
those oceasional portraits were like 
meteors flashing across the artistic 
sky, and their usual prochietions 
were on a far lower level. The 101 h 
century saw the decline of minia- 
ture painting, although the works 
of Newton' (1785-1869), Ross 
(1704-1860), and Thorburn (d. 
1885) arc worth attention. 1410 
best-known miniature painters of 
the ilOth century include Marjorie 
Forbes, Bertha Fowlc, May B. Lee, 
S. A. Lindsey, Ephraim Htrcllett^, 
Norah H. Taylor, and Alyn 
Williams. 

In Franco miniature painting 
has had great exponents ; one of 
the greatest who practised in 
France was Hall (1739-93), a 
Swede. Miniature art in France 
was at its best when Isahcy (1767- 
1855) and Augustin (1759-1832) 
were working. In enamel no nno 
has ever equalled Petitot (1607- 
91), though Priciir (d. 1677) comes 
very close to him. 

Miniature Pinscher on Min- 
riN. Toy dog with a history of 
over 200 years in Europe, it is 
not related to the Dobermaun 
Pinscher (q.v.). It is sturdy and 
elegant with great self-possession 
and spirit. The head is narrow 
with a flat skidl and strong 
muzzle. The small ears arc set on 



Miniature Pinscher puppies 


high, and may bo erect or dropped. 
The neck is arched, the chest well 
developed, and the body square 
with deep ribs. The tail is carried 
high and is docked short. Tlie 
coat is short, straight, smooth, 
and hard. Colour may be black ; 
blue ; chocolate with tan markings 
in specified areas : black pencilling 
on the toes should be seen with 
all these ; and solid red. Height 
should be 10-12 ins. at the withers. 
Smaller rather than larger dogs 
are preferred. There is no stand- 
ard weight. 

Minicoy. One of the Laccadive 
Islands {q.v.), in the Indian Ocean. 
It is an isolated coral atoll about 
150 m. S. of the main group of 
islands. It belongs to India. Area 
If sq. m. Pop. (1951) 3,447. 

Minim. Smallest practical unit 
of liquid measurement in apothe- 
caries’ or wine measure. It is equal 


to one drop. There are 60 minims 
to one fluid drachm, 480 to a fluid 
ounce, and 9,600 to one pini . 44ie 
minim is denoted by the symbol m. 

Minim. Musical note eonsisl ing 
of an open oval head wit h a stem, 
Its time-value is one half of 
a semibreve {^) or two erochets 

ify 

Minimum Wage. T’erm used 
to denote the sum below whicOi the 
wage paid to an employee should 
not fall. Siu'h a minimum wage 
may be the idea of a social investi- 
irator and writer ; a condition of 
an agreement hel.ween a trade 
union and a body of employcsrs ; 
or an amount laid dov'u by a wage- 
fixing eoinmittce established by 
statute, and thus legally en force- 
able : it is then termed the statu- 
tory minimum wage. 

The idea of the minimum wage 
developed during the sei'ond half 
of the i9th century, partly t hrougli 
the growth of trade unionism and 
partly through the growth of the 
public conscience. So long ago as 
1891 the British parliament passi'd 
a “ fair wages ” resolution, nupiir- 
ing government ckquartmeuts io s(H‘; 
that fair wages were paid for ail 
work done under government, con- 
tracts. A much stronger resolul ion 
was passed in 1909, and a fair 
wages committee was appointed to 
devise moans to carry it out. The 
principle of the fair wages resolu- 
tion, at first applied only io 
government coiilraets, was laf.er 
widely ineorpiiratcd in industrial 
legislai.ion. 

Australia passed an act in 1906, 
eirocdivo in 1907, enforcing a mini- 
mum wage. 

The Trade Boards Ae.t, IflOf), for 
the hrst time in the U.K. speialied 
a minimum wage (in tailoring, box- 
making, laeo-finishing, and chain- 
making) ; t.ho principle was ex- 
tended to other industries in 1913 ; 
and in 1918 an act empowered the 
minister of Labour (an oftiee 
eroated in 1916) to constitut.e trade 
boards in any industry whore no 
adequate machinery exists for tins 
effective regulation of wages 
throughout the trade.” The LL.O. 
in 1928 adopted a convention 
recommending throughout the 
world the creation of minimum 
wage-fixing machinery in under- 
paid trades. 

In the U.K. agreements bet.wecn 
employers’ associations and trade 
unions normally provide for mini- 
mum rates of wages on a time basis 
even where piece rates are usually 
paid, and sometimes provide also 
for a guaranteed minimum weekly 
wage. See Sweated Labour ; 
Trade Boards. 


Mining. Process of extracting 
minerals from (he earth. Im- 
proved te(‘lmique in gc'ological 
(‘xploration, including th(‘. use of 
eleetrieaJ, magneric, and meehani- 
(!al met hods to probe (lee[) into fhe 
solid rock, havti (diminated much 
guesswork from mine prospeid.ing. 
Mining is always concerned with 
a wasting asset., and the better it 
is earth'd t lu-ough in a given place 
the mor<' worthless in a particular 
inat('rial will h(‘ (ho area exploited 
when mining ceasivs (here. Most 
mirudii'lds in Ln'at Britain have 
been known from ancient times, 
a,nd the liist ory ofsonie still actively 
at. work goes ba,ck into pre- 
(lirist.ian t.inu'.s. 

It. has been siiggcst.ed that the 
Napok'onie soldii'i- had some 50 lb. 
of imdal behind his lighting effort, 
the lighter of tlu^ First, (h-eat. War 
a. H'w ions, and the tighter in the 
Set'ond more (ha.n 50 (,ons. Similar 
iiu'rease in dimuind luis grown in 
eivilian life. To nu'ct, it, engineers 
hav(^ learned how to control tre- 
mendous rock pri'NSures, so tliat 
Honu^ mine's work to a. depth of 
two mik^s, or r('a.t‘h (ar under the 
H(^a. Watt'c, which usuaJly defeated 
earlier mim'rs at. fairly shallow 
cliqith, is either si'alcd hack or 
handli'd by giant, pumping sys- 
tems. Eledrieity, I'.omproHscd air, 
gelignite', and the internal (aunbus- 
tion t'ngint% eomhined wit.li the 
pnanse skill of (h'litaitely a.pplied 
chemical ('ngitu'tM'ing pi*oc(‘HHCS, arc 
used to luaaik huge tonnages of 
roek and strip them of their UKcfiil 
nuduls. 

4410 prodiu'.ts of mining ine.hido 
('ngimanhig and pretnous metals, 
industrial and precious gems, 
lluorspar, barytes, suljiliur, eement 
rock ; tlu', ra.w mHiterinlH of some 
phistiicH, dyias, UiUd pharmaeeuticals; 
pet.roloum and Inhio from deep 
bori'.s ; aud oven magnesium from 
sea.-wat.(a*. Ancillary mining pro- 
ecHHos may bt^ import.ant : a firm 
in wi^stern (Janada, threat ened with 
litigHition over its sulphurous smel- 
ter fume, took t.o impod.ing phos- 
})hat.e ore and, by ehemiiad troai- 
meut involving the (umversion of 
itiH smelter gas to sulphuric acid, 
])ro<hieed a phosphate manure 
urgently needial by tlio agricul- 
tural community. 

In t.h('! poUtieo-e(!onomic field 
the mining and subHcquent move- 
hient of precious metals and gora- 
Hf.oncH, notably gold, is a vital 
factor in internat.ional trade. In 
industry taial and, more recently, 
petroleum are of outstanding 
significamte. 

The lot'.atiori, development, and 
exploitation of an ore deposit is 
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carried through in a aeries of well- 
defined stages. Economically ex- 
ploitable minerals are limited, 
broadly speaking, to well-defined 
geological zones. One of the best 
methods of obtaining an accurate 
picture of the general geology of a 
region is by air photographic 
survey, which is comparatively 
swift and cheap, and yields in- 
valuable topographic information 
and indication of geological bed- 
ding, faulting, and folding, by the 
skilled use of which it is possible 
to decide on the most likely places 
for examination on the ground. 
Magnetometric records of the 
variation in concentration of 
Maxwellian lines of force, which 
alter in response to the strati- 
fication and mineralisation of the 
upper layers of the earth’s crust, 
can also be made from the air. 
Such surveys have been made by 
low-flying helicopter off the coast 
of the U.S.A. to locate potential 
oilfields under the sea. In addition 
to intensive search for mineralised 
outcrops by direct observation 
and the use of pick and pan, 
scientific geophysical techniques 
are used to chart deeply buried 
rock formations. In one such 
method a rectangular grid is 
roughly surveyed over a chosen 
area, and a special kind of radio 
set is carried over the grid, where 
it measures at a series of stations 
the reception of a signal from a 
small high-frequency dynamo at 
an external lioint. The distortions 
of the signal thus recorded indicate 
corresponding changes in the rock 
strata, and build up a three- 
dimensional picture extending in 
auilahle cases some hundreds of 
feet in depth. In another method 
a small explosive charge is fired and 
the time taken for the seismic dis- 
turbance to travel to a number of 
selected points yields information 
with regard to the rocks which 
have transmitted its waves. In 
yet a third method a delicate 
torsion l)alance is used to weigh 
the earth’s crust from point to 
point. Thus the existence of a 
large deposit of, sa}^, ironstone, 
among lighter country rock is 
detected by its distorting effect on 
the local gravitational field. 

Observation, combined with the 
use of any geophysical method 
suited to the terrain, having been 
used to its effective limit, physical 
entry to the deposit for the purpose 
of securing ore-samples becomes 
necessary. This may he achieved 
by sinking prospecting shafts which 
follow the ore, or by probing with 
diamond drills. In oil-well work, 
drilling has been pushed to depths 


exceeding two miles. It is feasible 
to reach to considerable distances 
at any slope with the smaller tool 
used for hard-rock prospecting, 
hut as the hole costs money to make 
and can rarely be utilised after- 
wards, long-range work is kept to 
a minimum, and when done is as 


body consisted of large and rotund 
masses of mineralised rock. The 
shape of the ore-body was accu- 
rately mapped before mining start- 
ed, and a system devised suited to 
the job, and justified by the value 
in the ore which the drilling had 
proved to exist. 


16000 







Mining. Fig. 1. Isometric projection of ore 
bodies at Horne Mine, Noranda, Quebec 

111/ courtesy of the I M.M 
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far as possible vertical. An alloy- 
steel tube armed with diamond on 
its cutting edge is pressed into the 
rock, and rotated so as to cut a 
cylinder of the material through 
which it travels. These “ gores ” 
show the geological nature, direc- 
tion, and mineralisation of the 
strata, and tlie drill-holes are 
accurately surveyed by the use of 
small cameras which take photo- 
graphs of a plumbline and a com- 
pass at a given depth and thus 
allow the operator to correct any 
drift of his drill-hole. An example 
of the use of drilling was in the 
development of the Noranda mine 
(Eig. 1) in Quebec. Here the ore 


More usually a lode or (Aus- 
tralian) reef is to be mined. This 
is characteristically a fairly nar- 
row stratum of valuable ore tra- 
versing, vertically or steeply, 
enclosing walla of counirj" rock, 
usually barren or too poor in 
value to be worth mining. Where 
the lode is of plutonic origin, or 
has resulted from deposition in a 
fissure of molten rock or by natural 
transporling agencies such as 
superheated underground gases 
or liquids, the outcrop may reach 
the surface and there betray its 
presence to the searching prospec- 
tor. Characteristically the upper- 
most zone will he leached by the 
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penetration of rain and flood- 
water so that its minerals may be 
either altered or washed down and 
redeposited in the zone of sceoucl- 
ary enrichment below, in which 
the inineralogieal character of the 
values is frequently complex. 
Below the secondary zone comes 
the true original lodcstulf, un- 
improved by any mineral trans- 
ported from the surface. This con- 
tinues till the mine “ bottoms 
out ” or “ faults out ” through 
cosmic movements which have cut 
off the mineralising streams from 
the original fissure or weakness- 
plane. 

Of a different type are the 
banket (Du., a kind of pastry 
with almond paste enclosed in it) 
reefs of the Witwatersrand. These 
were originally bedded deposits, 
laid down in. conformity with the 
alluvial stratification of remote 
geological times, though the man- 
ner in which their gold was intro- 
duced remains conjectural. Tn 
these reefs large quartz ptdjblos 
arc embedded in a quartzite matrix 
in the manner of the almond paste 
in banket — hence their name. 
Such deposits arc far more pre- 
dictable in their behaviour and, 
though subject to strata-displace- 
nients by faulting, show le.ss local 
variation of value than a lode. 

Types o£ Shaft 

When sufficient work has been 
done, either by drilling or entry 
through shafts and adits (hori- 
zontal tunnels above the drainage 
level), to justify a costly scheme of 
development, entry for minors, 
timber, and machines must bo 
provided and travelling ways to 
enable them to reach the working 
faces, or stopos. These ways, in 
the case of a steep lode, are irsually 
shafts ; they may be vertical, so 
as to cross the lode at a pro- deter- 
mined depth, or incline, when they 
are usually sunk parallel to the 
slope of the lode and a short 
distance beneath it, on its foot 
wall side. At least two shafts are 
necessary as not only must there 
be secondary access in case of 
need (fire could destroy a shaft), 
but one of the shafts is required 
a.s the downcast, providing fresh 
air to the working places, while the 
other, the upcast, draws the foul 
and dust-laden air out, with the 
assistance of mine fans. The two 
shafts are inter-connected by 
planned ventilation “districts.” 

Mining engineers make con- 
sidered arrangements for the con- 
trol of the mine air at all stages. 
As the mine deepens, the tem- 
perature rises so that in the deepest 
mines, such as those of "UTt- 


watersrand, working conditions 
would be intolerable were care not 
taken. Dry and refrigerated air is 
pumped down in seriously hot 
mines, while the expan.sion of 
compressed air from the working 
tools and the evaporation of 
water from sprays, used 1o wet 
clown dangerous dust, also help 
to cool the atmosphere. As it is 
important to avoid saturation of 
this hot air with water-vapour, 
psyehrometric surveys are system- 
atically made and a definitt^ 
minimum approach of wel-hulb 
to dry-bulb thermometer readings 
maintained by the ventilation 
engineers. The amount of ore-dust 
floating in the air is measured by 
sampling and kept below a figure 
dangerous to the miners’ lungs by 
dilution with fresh air and the use 
of electrostatic precipitators. 

Cross-cuts and Levels 
The development roads arc 
called cross-cuts when they take 
the shortest horizontal path From 
the country rock to the lode, levels 
when they run along, or parallel 
to, the lode. ISuch tunnels slope 
slightly downwards to allow mine 
water to drain toward the gathei'- 
ing points from which the multi- 
stage centrifugal mine pumps 
lift it to the surface. This sanu^ 
slope downward aids the loaded 
trams or trucks (of ore) or tubs 
(of coal) on their way to the 
underground loading stations. In 
driving the tunnels c()m])rcHMO(l- 
air percussive drills, working at 
about 80-lb. per sq. in., are used. 
In a tunnel or “ (Irift ” ibey an^ 
heavy tools, mounted on strcffclau' 
bars. A “ round ” of hobvs is 
drilled during each working shift, 
to a patt,ern which has l)(‘(‘,ii 
evolved after testing. It is so 
arranged that when the resulting 
hol(‘s arc charged with blasting 
gelignite and fired in the pro])er 
sequence, a “ cut ” is first blasted 
out centrally, followed by “eascu's ” 
and “ trimmers,’' the last of wliieh 
carry forward the drift at its 
proper cross section and perhaps 
drop the severed rock into an easy 
pqsition for gathering. Aft('r a 
delay during which water is finely 
sjiraycd on to the blasted I'oek to 
wet down dust, and the foul air is 
withdrawn by ducted fans, the 
“ muckers ” clear the broken rock 
into trucks and remove it. This 
work is often mechanised by the 
use of a compact power-shovel 
mounted on a truck which gathers 
the rock in front of it and loads 
it into empty trucks behind, com- 
pressed air providing motive power. 

A series of these develo'j)mcnt 
drives is made at intervals down 


the lode (say 100 ft. a])art). The 
ore thus opened above and below 
IS next bl()(!k('d out by “ raises ” 
or “ winzes ” —small internal 
shafts at regular intervals wliicdi 
cut tlie valuabh^ ore body into 
100 ft. square's. Sanqih's arc now 
cut by chipping an even groove 
across llio exposed skU's of the 
lode at r(‘gnlar intiuwals of, say, 

5 ft., and tlu^ results are marked on 
an assay plan. This allows tlu! 
consulting engiiK'ors to classify the 
blocks of ore into proved, pro- 
babh', or non-profitable ore, and 
to plan accordingly. In Great 
Britain and (dsciwlu'.rc, [)ublie in- 
t ('rests arc; protect'd by bodit's 
such as the Inst, of Mining and 
Metnflurgy which lay down con- 
ditions that must be satisliod 
before they eeri.i Fy tlie known ore 
rcHorvcis oF a giv(;n property. 

By Ibis time tlu^ (Inal j)atlcrn oF 
exploitation is taking sluipo. Koads 
and rlys. ai*e benng builts surFace 
works iiKiluding houses and an ore- 
treatment plant/ a, re going up, the 
geiKU'al imwrit/tcm ruk; being that 
only unavoidable devtdopnumt/ ex- 
penditure shall he made until sev- 
(U’al years oF proved ore n^serves 
have been conq)l(ff/cly hlocdvcd out. 

Examination of Ores 

A c(;rt/ain amount oF ore has been 
shipped to mineral dressing labora- 
tories lor thorough iest/ing and the 
working out of an extraction pro- 
cess. This is tUH'dc'.d l)cea.uHC the 
perccntagei oF valualile mineral in 
ore as mined is imually small— 
perhaps one to two in a chopper 
ore, or as littJo as twn part.s in a 
million in a gold on;. Home of the 
elements uhchJ iu nuclea,r physics 
have no rcHiognizcd minimum per- 
eemtage to justify e.xtraction. In 
the laboratory the cixtraction 
metallurgist uh(;h X-vnyn, siawtro- 
grajihy, mi(;roscoi)y, and a varkffy 
oF physical and clicmieal tests to 
identify the minerals comiirising 
the ore-eompl(;x, and to work out 
a suitable means oF coiuieutrating 
them. This is jica-haps Followed 
by a “ pilot-plant ” test in which 
some tons oFtpim; ore are subjected 
to tlu; propostnl trea-iment, partly 
to ensure that no ('.omplicatjoiis 
have been ovcu’looloal and partly 
to ase.ertain process costs and to 
train personnel. The plant in its 
final form will include equipment 
for mineral dressing. 

Development is succee^Ied by 
exploitation. The manner in which 
the rock is removed, and the 
method of supporting the working 
plaec thus opened, (lopond on the 
shape and extent of the ore body. 
The probhun seff- is one of struc- 
tural engiue(;ring. As ore is taken, 
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GROOWO levelled 
s^AND RESOILEO 



A. DrilUns blaht-holes for shattering limestone in advance dales, thus levelling the hill-and-dale formed by the 
of the power shovel. B. Stripping overburden. C. Tractor- shovel. D. Cavities in the Lincolnshire limestone filled 

drawn scraper removing boulder clay overburden in excess with boulder clay. E. Rock-navvy loading mto wagons 

of the capacity of the power shovel, and depositing it in the running on tracks laid along the top of the bared ironstone 

Mining. Fig. 2. Diagram illustrating the development of an opencast mine 

Drawn hu Dr. !i' David Evans bn ccurtc^sy of the I.M.M. 


the unsupported ceiling transfers 
its weight to the untouched sur- 
rounding walls which must now 
take the weight of an arched dome 
of valueless country rock. At 
great depths and witli large atopes 
presanre may also cause the floor 
to heave, or rise, and if the pres- 
sure is not relieved the rock 
sustaining it bursts, perhaps with 
tragic and certainly with econo- 
mically undesirable results. Where 
preliminary work has shown the 
shape of the ore body, a suitable 
extraction scheme obviates such an 
occurrence. 

In “ top slicing,” layer after 
layer of ore is dropped downward 
through the main ore body while 
the roof of the work is allowed to 
cave down on to a timber mat as 
ore is withdrawn from below. In 
“ shrinkage ” stopiiig, block after 
block is severed and only enough 
ore is removed to equate the 
natural expansion due to breakage- 
voids, so that the severed ore 
provides its own support until the 
workers are safely away, after 
which it is run out from below. 
This method can be used only 
with steep lodes between firm 
w'alls. Various methods of achiev- 
ing the same effect— temporary 
safety followed by reasonably 
clean extraction — are described 
in mining textbooks as over- 
hand, underhand, breast, and rill 
stoping. In another technique 
massive deposits are tackled from 
below and work is progressively 
carried up, the space thus created 
being perhaps filled with waste 
from the surface. 


An intermediate type ot opera- 
tion is “ glory-hole ” mining in 
which the workings are open to 
the sky, but the severed rock is 
funnelled down to a receiving shaft 
underground and then withdrawn 
by level to a shaft in the un- 
touched country rock beyond the 
disturbed working zone. The dia- 
mond “ blue ground ” mine at 
Kimberley started in this way ; 
but as the diggings deepened the 
problem of maintaining a safe 
slope on the side walls became 
insuperable, and work then went 
underground. 

Opencast mining accounts for 
most of the tin production from 
alluvial workings in Malaya and 
Nigeria. Where the size of the 
deposit warrants large-scale opera- 
tion, bucket dredges are used. 
These consist of a continuous chain 
of buckets supported in a frame- 
work on a double pontoon which 
can be manoeuvred in its “ pad- 
dock,” or pond of water, by means 
of winches working head ropes and 
side ropes in conjunction with 
anchorages on land. The dredge 
excavates a series of swinging arcs 
or straight cuts forward, hfting 
the overburden and running it 
astern so as to carry its pond 
forward with it. When the pay- 
gravel is reached, it is washed into 
jigs or over sluices which trap the 
cassiterite and reject the gravel. 
Smaller deposits are worked by 
means of gravel -pumps, ground 
sluices, or, where conditions per- 
mit, with draglines or j)ower 
shovels. A substantial percentage 
of the world’s tin has been won 


by individuals using only a pick, 
a shovel, and a calabash or pari. 

Some of the largest mines in 
the world are working huge low- 
grade deposits of copper dis- 
seminated through porphyritic 
gangue. At Morenci, New Mexico, 

53.000 tons of low-grade coppe.-. 
ore are blasted daily ; more than 

100.000 tons of rock are treated 
daily at Bingham, Utah. 

A typical opencast mine is 
developed as a series of benches 
(Fig. 2), the uppermost ones work- 
ing into the overburden and re- 
moving it, while succeeding benches 
handle pay-ore. The bench is 
drilled at intervals, and period- 
ically blasted. Power shovels then 
load the severed rock into ore- 
trucks, either on rails or motor- 
powered, and take it to the crush- 
ing and concentrating plant. 

Coal Mlnino. By 1800 the 
importance of coal to iron was 
fully reahzed in Great Britain, and 
the annual output of British coal, 
chiefly from Tyneside, had risen to 
10,000,000 tons, all shallow-mined 
coal, the problem of dealing with 
underground water still proving 
difhcult although Newcomen’s first 
steam engine had gone into action 
in Staffs in 1712. Gunpowder was 
applied to shaft-sinking in 1770 
and, following Pickard’s invention 
of crank motion in 1780, Watts 
double-acting engine (1782) and 
his rotary engine (1784) came into 
being. These gave improved 
efficiency and allowed shaft-wind- 
ing to be mechanised, thus greatly 
facilitating the raising of the coal 
to the surface. In 1789 serfdom 
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was abolished in the Scottish 
mines. Coal gas was adapted to 
commercial lighting in 1798. In 
1815, Davy invented the safety 
lamp, which substantially reduced 
accidents in “ ” mines. 

The 1830s saw the beginning of 
mining trade unions. The mechan- 
ical fan was invented and used to 
reduce explosions from firedamp, 
and cage winding was introduced. 
Wire rope came in in 1841, under- 
ground compressed air in 1850, and 
the. first mines inspectors were 
appointed in 1850 under a. new 
Act. The coal cutting machine 
was invented in 1866 and electric 
povver was taken down the mine in 
1882. Mechanisation of 'work in 
mines, indeed, owes ranch to 
British pioneer work, and com- 
parison between the British 71 p.c. 
mecljanisation in 1938 and that of 
the U.S.A. with its much higher 
output per mail-shift ignores the 
fact that ill Great Britain a 
hundred years of exploitation have 
exhausted the thicker scams, so 
that by the 1940s moat British 
coal came from beds which 
Americans would hesitate to^ de- 
velop. Ill the legislative field, 
British landmarks were the Truck 
Act of 1896, the raising of the age 
limit to 13 in 1900 for under- 
ground employment, and the Eight 
Hours Act of 1908. The Coal 
Nationalisation Act of 1946 led to 
the vesting of the British industry 
under the national coal board on 
Jan. 1, 1947. 

Working a Coal Deposit 
Coal deposits are usually fairly 
flat, and to work them two main 
underground attacks arc used. In 
one, “ pillar and bord ” or “ room 
and pillar,” the seam is blocked out 
by drives into rectangles. The coal 
from the drives is raised and 
the pillars sustain the working 
roof. They are then “ robbed ” 
to a safe limit, the increasing 
weight of rock above helping in 
their severance. With this method 
the cost of timber support is low, 
but coal may be left behind. A 
more usual method is “ longwall ” 
mining. “ Retreating longwall ” 
is used when drives from the shaft 
go to the farthest boundary to be 
worked, and the coal is then ex- 
tracted along a continuous long 
wall close to which the miners are 
protected by pit-props which can 
be “ robbed out ” as the working 
face advances, leaving the roof to 
settle on to any waste filling 
packed hack into it. “ Advancing 
longwall ” works outward from a 
pillar of untouched coal which is 
always left round the shaft to 
protect it from subsidence, which 


might upset the smooth running 
of the shaft gear or endanger life. 
The coal is cut and loaded 
mechanically wherever width of 
seam allows and is transported 
either by continuous conveyor 
systems, rope haulage pulling the 
tubs, actuated by pit ponies (in 
obsolescent eases), or by clecitrie, 
compressed-air, or Diesel locos. At 
the shaft coal is raised in tubs or 
dumped into “ skips,” i.e. boxes 
holding some tons of material and 
so arranged that at the pithead 
they automatically turn upside 
down and discharge their load 
down to surface hoppers. 

Open -cast coalmines were re- 
developed in the U.K. duritm 
the Second Great War, The 
extent of the coal (lei)osit is 
estimated by means of drills, and 
calorific value of the coal is found 
by sampling a few shallow pits. 
Access roacKs arc put in and thc" 
agricultural top soil is stripped oil 
and stacked. The overhurden is 
removed by serapers and bull- 
dozers, perhaps aided by power 
shovels and draglines. The exposi'd 
coal seam is then picked up by 
excavating machines, loaded into 
lorries, and dispatched. When the 
scam has been exhausted the site 
is restored, its drainage is relaid, 
and the topsoil is reinstated. In 
the U.S.A. huge 8tri})ping shovels, 
unsuited to conditions in liritain, 
handle open-cast coal very cheaply. 
Open-cast coal is more liable to 
spontaneous combustion than the 
denser and less porous fuel from 
deep mines, and precautions must 
be taken in its storage. 

Intermediate between und(M’- 
grouncl collierios and open imst 
coal mines arc the drift mines 
which exploit shallow seaitm. 
Access to these is usually gained 
by a short incline, up and down 
which “ rakes ” of tubs are drawn. 

Coal is no longer mined only by 
hand. Cutting machines, mechan- 
ical loaders, etc., do not discrim- 
inate between it and the shales and 
clays from floor, roof, and parting 
scams. Coal is fairly light (density 
1-3 to 1 -5) while the associated im- 
purities including massive pyrito 
are heavier. With coal coarser 
than “ alack ” sizes — say down to 
between i" and J" — it is easy to use 
this diflerence in weight to separate 
the light from the heavy matter 
in jigs or special sluices, or in 
heavy-liquid suspensions. Below 
such sizes the problem of draining 
away the water used in such 
separating processes becomes in- 
creasingly difficult. Fine sizes re- 
tain over 20 p.c. of their weight of 
moisture even after centrifugal 


drying, and this would add to 
transport cost and dinieulty in use. 

Underground gasilu*,ation of coal 
IS a method of mining ap])lieable in 
certain eireuniHianees to thin or 
poor quality seanKs not worth re- 
covery by normal pi'a,e.liie,e. It was 
first suggested by Siemeus in 1S6S ; 
the first British patent was taken 
out m 1909. Riussiai, the U.K., 1,he 
U.8.A., France, Italy, and Bel- 
gium have exi)ennumt(Hl with it. 
Tlie coal is ignificd and burnt under- 
ground by i)lowiug air, saturat'd 
with st(‘am, through or over it. 
The lieat g(merated partly distils 
tilt'- e-oal downstrt'-am of’ the, ignition 
zone, and the steam reacts with 
incandeisetmt coke to produce 
liydrogcn and (carbon monoxide, 
'fhe boil products are brought to 
the surface where the sensible heat 
of tlu' gases, iogt'tlu'r with tiie ht'at 
of combustion of tbe inflammable 
constituents, is used to gtmerato 
power. The amount of useful 
energy reco vert'd dt^pends on iiio 
porosity and luvit couduetiviiy of 
the surrounding terrain, and calor- 
ific value of the ga,K('s i-(H!ovored 
varies from 2d lio I()0 B. Th. U. per 
cu. ft. (compared with 450-500 
B. Th. U. per cu. ft. normally sup- 
pli(Hl for town’s gas in Bngland). 

Mining and Metallury, Tn- 

HTiTUiN OF. Brkisli insfitution 
founded 1892, and incorporated by 
royal charter in 1915. It devotes 
attention to economic geology, and 
the Hcieuce and praidico of mining, 
metallurgy, and mineral dressing. 
Goiu'-ral metdings ar('-h(dd monf.hly 
from Oet. to May to discuss techni- 
cal papers previously published 
in ih(^ monthly Bulletin. Trans- 
actions are ishikhI ytuu’ly, l.M.M. 
Abstracts bi-monthly, and volumes 
of symposia proei^ediiigs from time 
to rinu^ 9’he oflie-tm at 44, 
Portland Place, Uomlon. VV.l. 

Minister (l^at., servant). Title 
used in the U.K, for: (1) Members 
of the govraamient who arc in 
theory th(^ soven'ign’s servants, 
the head of the government being 
the prime, or first, minister. A 
minister witliout portfolio is a 
designation givem to a member of 
the government who has no de- 
partmental dutic^H, During both 
Great Wars such ministers wore 
appointed to assist the prime min- 
ister ; ministers without portfolio 
have also been appointed to do 
special duties at other times. A 
similar berm is minister of state, 
used also to dosiguatc a member 
of the government carrying out 
special duties : e.g. a minister of 
state was appointed in 1945 to assist 
the secretary of state for Foreign 
Affaire who was expected to bo out 
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of Loudon at various important 
conferences after the end of the 
war. The term minister is also used 
for representatives of their country 
in foreign capitals where the 
status of ambassador has not been 
accorded, e..g. the British minister 
at Sofia. (2) Men ordained for ser- 
vice in the churches of the Noncon- 
formist bodies are known usually 
as ministers, or ministers of 
religion. The Church of England 
prefers the form clergyman. See 
Clergy ; Prime Minister. 

Ministry (Lat. minister, ser- 
vant). Word used in two main 
senses : in religion for the whole 
body of clergymen or ministers of a 
religious body and their work, e.g. 
the ministry of the Church of 
England ; and in politics for the 
body of ministers of the crown, 
both cabinet ministers and those 
outside the cabinet. In 1957 the 
ministries of the crown (as distinct 
from secretaryships of state) were 
l,ho following: Agriculture, Fish- 
eries, and Food ; Defence ; Edu 
cation ; Health ; Housing and 
Local Covt. ; Labour and National 
Service ; Pensions and National In- 
surance; Power; Supply ; Transport 
and Civil Aviation ; Welsh Aftairs. 
In this sense the word was used in 
th(‘ 18bh cent, by Swift, Wilkes, and 


and it has recently been followed 
in Great Britain, where almost all 
the new departments of state are 
known as ministries. The board of 
Education, for example, was re- 
named the ministrv of Education 
in 1945. In France the word is 
also used for the building in which 
the ministry is housed. F or separ- 
ate ministries, see Health, etc. 

Minium or Red Lead. The 
name given to a scarlet crystalline 
compound of lead. It is chiefly 
lead orthoplumbate, 2 Pb 0 ’Pb 02 , 
and is made by heating massicot in 
a reverberatory furnace. Minium 
when itself heated changes to 
violet and then black, but becomes 
scarlet again on cooling. Ignited, 
it is converted into lead monoxide. 
It is used in the preparation of 
dint glass and as a paint. See 
Lead ; Miniature. 

Mink. Name given to three 
closely related species of carn- 
ivorous mammals, also called vison, 
belonging to the weasel {Mustela) 
genus. They resemble polecats in 
general form, and have soft glossy 
fur and a bushy tail. In colour 
they range from yellowish to choc- 
olate brown, and the chin is white. 
They are always found near water, 
and feed mainly on frogs and fresh- 
water mussels, but also catch birds 

and small mam- 
mals. All have a 
particularly pene- 
trating and dis- 
gusting odour. 

The European 
mink is found in 
Poland, Finland, 
and in most parts 
of Russia ; the 
Siberian species 
occurs in the dis- 
tricts E. of the 
Yenesei river; 
and the American 


mink is widely distributed in N. 
America. The fur is highly valued, 
especiall}' that of Alaskan speci- 
mens, and incessant trapping has 
made the animals scarce. 

Minneapolis. City of Minne- 
sota, U.S.A., the eo. seat of 
Hennepin co. The largest city of 
the state, it stands on the ^Missis- 
sippi river at the Falls of St. 
Anthony, adjacent to St. Paul, 
and is served by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul, and other 
rlys. The city is pleasantly situated 
in a lake district which attracts 
many visitors. Among its buildings 
are twm cathedrals, the university 
of Minnesota, and the Minneapolis 


Mink. Specimen of the European 
species, Putorius lutreola 

school of fine arts. The Institute 
of Arts has subscriptions of over 
^5,000,000. The Mimiehaha Park 
covers nearly 3,800 acres, and con- 
tains the falls familiarised by 
Longfellow’’s Hiaw’atha. 

National pre-eminence in the 
wheat and flour trade began in 
1880, and since 1900 one mill alone 
has had a capacity of 14,000 barrels 
of flour daily. Power for its fac- 
tories is provided by the Falls of 
St. Anthony. A system of dams 
and locks, begun in 1915, have 
greatly increased the supply. The 
site of Minneapolis was visited in 
1680 by Father Hennepin, wdio 
gave the Falls of St. Anthony their 


others, and this use has spread 
from Gt. Britain to all the selL 
governing parts of the Empire, and 
to many foreign countries. 

Later the word was used in 
another, although cognate, sense. 
When the various parts of the Em- 
pire obtained responsible govern- 
ment they, being without the 
historic names such as exchequer, 
treasury, etc., began to call their 
departments of state ministries. 
This use prevails in Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and elsewhere. A similar 
use has prevailed in France since 
the establishment of the Republic, 


[inneapolis, Minnesota. View of the business distnet. On the left is the 
[edical Arts hmlding, next to it the Foshay obelisk, and on the extreme right 
ae Northwestern Bell Telephone building. Above, left, a view showing the 
comnlicated network of bridges over the Mississippi 
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nil me. Settlement began about wealth is considerable, red haema- ferentiate the one frotn the other 
1847, and in 185G Minneapolis was tite, granite, and limestone being and rephieo the ohhn- expression' 

incorporated as a town. It be- worked. St. Paul, the capital, “ In the key of C with the greater 

came a city 11 years later, and in and Minneapolis, the largest city, (or less('r) third.” 

1872 St. Anthony, first settled in arc the chief centres. The Mesabi Minorca (Sp. Menorca). Second 

1837, was incorporated with it. iron range is the world’s greatest largest of (he Ilalearic Isles in the 
Pop. (1950)521,718. iron ore district, and with the Mediterranean, belonging to Spain. 

Minnesinger (Ger. minne, Vermilion and Guyana iron ranges So calhal from its lieing smaller 
love). German lyric poets who lies in the forc.sted heights W. of than Majoreji, thc! large^st island 
flourished for about 200 years from Lake Superior. Wealth from these in thc! grou[), it is 25 in. to the 
the middle of the 12th century, areas reached its peak after tln^ N.E. of the latti'r. It is 35 m. in 
The earliest minnesinger developed First Great War, and aiiecial length, with an avorag(^ width of 
the native lyric, associated with taxation of the mining companies, 10 m. and an aix^a ol about 290 
dancing, but about 1200 the in- fixed locally, resulted in the erec- sq. m. The coast is iiHhMited and 
llueiice of the Proven 9 al trouba- tion of many line schools. The rocky, and thc surfaces hilly ; the 
dours modified the art. Like them, chief educational institution is higlu'st ])i)inL, near the centre, 
mainly of knightly or noble birth, the university of Minnesota at iIscs to l,2()fi ft. Gcrcals, wine, oil, 
the minnesinger formed a school Minneapolis. The state is chietly oranges, hmions, figs, almonds, and 
of artificial and courtly lyric, with populated by those of foreign ox- flax arc grown ; iron, copper, h'ad, 
complicated metrical forms, but traction. Thc small farmers and in- slate, niarbli% alabaster, etc., mined, 
they differed from the troubadours dustrial workers united to form the Gattlo and horsi's arc rt'arcal. A 
ill their more revereni, semi- Fanner-Labour party, which cap- good road, budt by the British 
religious treatment of love. Many tured all but two of the state when they were in occupation in 
w^ere poets of nature, and some offices, and thc entire Mimu'sota thc 181, h cent., runs from (liudaihda 
were political and social satirists, delegation to congress in 193(). to Port Mahon. Tlie ishmd is rich 
They composed the musical ac- This movement subsided with the in stalactitii (taves, mi^galithic re- 
companiinent to their oivn songs. ap[)roach of America’s entry into mains and ancient towci-s (tala- 
Most of them were Swabians, or S. the Second Great War. yoto), and otlua* scpnlcliral monu- 

Germans. Among the most notable ’ Minnesota was admitted to tlu^ nuMiis. Minorca, wdiicJi had b(‘cn 
minnesinger — nearly 200 poets are Union in 1S5H. Its area is 8^1,0(')8 in governm(^;d, hands sinoi^ the bo- 
recordod as belonging to the period sq. m. Pop. (195(1) 2,982,483. ginning of tlu^ Spanish Givil War, 
— are Heinrich von Veldeke, Hein- Minnow {Leuciiicm phorimiH). Hurrinuli'n'd to (hm. h’lunco oil 
rich von Morungen, Wolfram von Small fresh-water fish, common I’eh. 1), 1939, thc act of capitula- 

ncil on hoard thc 

British cniisi'r 
Diwoiishire, which 
providiHl the only 
n (Ml Iral place 
a vai labile for the 
negotiations. The 
Dtwonshirc evacu- 
ated a niimUw of 
Bii^publicans, and 
whih^ h'aving the 
port was unsuc- 
kl'd by Italian air- 

Lake, on the South Dakota border, used as bait in angling for larger craft operat ing from a base on 

it flows for 450 m. first S.E. to species. Majori'a. alri'udy ludd by Fninco’s 

Mankato and then N.E. to the Minoan. Name given to the Nationalists. Pup. (1950) 42,478. 
Mississippi river, at Minneapolis, prc-Hiilleriic civilization of Gr(4*,c% Minorca Fowl. Briuvl of 
below St. Anthony’s Falls. At also called (together with that of domi'istic poultry HuppoHinl to have 
high tide small ve.sscls may ascend Mycenae) Aegean. See Aegean originatiMl in tlu^ island whoso 
it for 295 m., and for steamers it is Civilization; Crete. name tlmy hear. In reality they 

navigable for 45 in. Minor. In law, a person under appear to be ineridy a retl-faced 

Minnesota. A northern state 21 years of age. In English law the variety of the white- I mumI Black 
of U.S.A. lying to the W. of term infant is used in this sense. S[)(iniHh briHul, from which they 
Lake Superior. The surface. In Scotland a ohild is a pupil dilhu' also in the shorBu' and 
mainly undulating, is marked by up to 14 (boy) or 12 (girl), then a stouior body, shorBu' shaid^s, and 
some 11,000 large and small minor up to 21. -S’ee Infant. larger combs, d’hongh (diampion 

lakes, including lied Lake (345 Minor (Lat., smaller). In layiuvs of largcu'iggs, they cannot bo 
sq. in.) and Lake Itasca, from music, a term applied to those piVvaiLd upon (,0 sit. ‘ See Fowl, 
which the Mississippi river takes intervals of the 2nd, 3rd, Gth, and colour plati^. 
its rise. Other rivers include the 7th which are less by a semitone Minories, Tiiw. London thor- 
Minnesota, Red, and St. Croix, all than the corresponding major in- oughfare. It runs S. from Aldgate 
navigable, and utilised to supply tervals_ As commonly used in High StrcH'.t to Towi'r Hill, E.C., 
water-power. Chiefly an agri- connexion with scales and keys, ancl derived its name from the 
cultural state, Minnesota yields both major and minor in their abbey of the Minon^ssi's of S. Mary 
gr^t quantities of maize, corn, signification are obviously absurd ; of the ordw‘ of S. Clare, On the 
and oats ; the world’s largest they are merely brief and con- abbey site was built the old parish 
fiour mills are at Minneapolis, venient ways of referring to the ohurcdi of Holy Trinity, rebuilt in 
Dairying ami meat-packing are scale or key with the larger or 170(k and dismantltHl in 1899, 
important industries, and mineral smaller 3rd and Gth which dif- when the parish was united with 


JiiSchenbach, liemrich von Utter- 
dingen, Walther von dor Vogel- 
weide, Hartmann von Aue, and 
Neidhart von Reuental. The 
minnesinger were succeeded by the 
ruoistersinger {q.v.). There have 
been several collections of the works 
of the minnesinger in German; 
especially notable is one in five 
volumes by F. H. von dor Hagen, 
1838-56. See Troubadour. 

Mmnesota. River of Minnesota, 
U.S.A. Issuing from Big Stone 


in tno rivers ot Uroat l^riBim tion Ix'ing .sm 

the k)(lv. It vaWs Minnow. Smallirosh-water fish 
f common m British rivers 

m length from 

three to six inches, and is largely oessfullv atil-a( 
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that of S. Botolph, Aldgate. In 
a vault S. of the altar in 1851 was 
cliRCOvercd, in tannin, the head, 
since i)rescrved at S. Botolph’s, 
Bup])osed to bo that of Edmund de 
la Pole, duke of Suffolk, executed 
1513, or of the father of Lady 
Jane Grey, Henry Grey, duke of 
Suffolk, executed 1554. Between 
the Kith and 18th centuries a 
centre of the gunsmith trade, the 
Minoi'ies became a Jewish quarter. 
The thoroughfare figures in Defoe’s 
Journal of the Plague and in 
Dickems’s novel, Dombey and Son. 
Frou.. Minnoriz. 

Minor Interval. Jn music, an 
interval containing one semitone 
less than a major interval of the 
same (h'gree. Thus, G-E, a mo.jor 
3r(I, contains 4 semitones, while 
C-E flat, minor 3rd, contains 3 
semitones. The minor triad is the 
sounding togetlnu’ of a note, its 
minor 3rd, and its perfect 5th, e.g. 
0-E llat-G. 

Minorites. Name adopted by 
tlu' early Kranciscan friars as an 
inditsation that they wished to be 
regard('d as less tlian the other 
rc'ligious orders. The female 
branch of the onhw, founded by S. 
Glare about 1212, adopted the 
name of Minon'sses. They are now 
commonly known as Poor Clares, 
but the old name still survives in 
the Minories, London, where they 
had a convent. Nee Franciscans; 
Poor Glares. 

Minorities. A political and 
ethnological term much used after 
the First Great War. It generally 
describt'H numerically inferior sec- 
tions of the people embraced by 
one community, usually a state, 
and ffieir specific legal claims. 
Though long existing, this prob- 
lem was raised to the lev(4 of 
ijiternatioual h^gislation by the 
assertion of the right of self- 
determination for each distinct 
people, proclaimed during the 
First Great War, and by a number 
of article's in the Paris peace 
tn'aties. Thus were established 
certain rights for minoi'itics, 
racial, linguistic, or religious. 
The Ijcague of Nations, entrusted 
w'ith the supervision of these 
obligations, as well as a number of 
others undertaken in special 
treaties, e.g. between Germany and 
Poland, Austria and Czecho- 
t^lovakia, Sweden and Finland, 
Greece and Turkey, Greece and 
Bulgaria, etc., had a special 
commission of its Council to deal 
with this problem. 

In fact, with the exception of 
Portugal, Norway, and possibly 
Holland, all European countries 
had and have minorities ; they 


exceed 10 p.c. of the total popula- 
tion in France (Alsatians of 
German language, Basques, Bre- 
tons, Flemings, Italians), Greece 
(Macedonians, Bulgars, Jews, 
Turks), Yugoslavia (Hungarians, 
Germans, Macedonians, Albanians, 
Turks), Poland in 1939 (Ukrainians, 
Germans, Jews, Ruthenians), 
Rumania (Hungarians, Germans, 
Jews, Ukrainians, Bulgars, Poles), 
Spain (Catalans, Basques, French, 
Gipsies). Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary solved their minorities 
problem summarily after the 
Second Great War by expulsion, 
as, also, to some extent, did 
Yugoslavia and Poland. 

Historically, the struggle for 
minority rights started in the 
early 19th eent. wnth such con- 
flicts as those of the Macedonians 
against the three states embracing 
tliem, the Finns, Poles, and Balts 
against Russia, and the Slavonic 
peoples in the Hapsburg mon- 
archy against Austrian or Hun- 
garian domination. From the 
linguistic point of view Great 
Britain has a minority with special 
claims in the Welsh movement. 

A congress of nationalities, first 
established at Geneva in 1925 and 
representing about 30 different 
groups from several European 
nations, endeavoured to develop 
and assimilate the minority rights 
so far granted. The dictatorships 
used the minorities as means of 
irridentist agitation, e.g. Italians 
in Nice, Corsica, and Savoy, and 
Germans in Siidetenland, Danzig, 
and Memel, while oppressing the 
minorities within their own bor- 
ders. The United Nations charter, 
while not expressly mentioning 
them, contain.s provisions evident- 
ly meant for the reinforcement of 
minority rights. 

Minor Planets. A group of 
planetary bodies numbering over 
2,000, the orbits of which lie be- 
tween those of the planets Mars 



Minotaur. Sculpture representing 
Theseus slaying the Minotaur, by 
C. Rainey 
Louvre, Pans 


and Jupiter, for the most part 
nearer to Mars. See Asteroids. 

Minos. In Greek legend, king 
and lawgiver of Crete. He was the 
son of Zeus by Europa, brother of 
Rhadamanthus, and father of 
Deucalion, Ariadne, and Phaedra. 
His wife was Pasiphae. daughter 
of Helios, who brought forth the 
Minotaur, which was slain by 
Theseus. When Daedalus fled from 
Crete, Minos pursued him to Sicily, 
where he was killed by Cocalus. 

The foregoing, which is the ver- 
sion of the legend in the ordinary 
accounts, represents Minos as a 
monster of cruelty. Other accounts 
represent him as an able monarch, 
who made Crete a great maritime 
powder, cleared the seas of pirates, 
and promoted the welfare of his 
subjects. After death Minos was 
made one of the judges of the dead 
in Hades. Recent archaeological 
discoveries throw remarkable light 
on the legend. The labyrinth, i.e. 
house of the double axe, w'hich, 
like the hull, was the object of a 
cult at Cnossiis, is probably the 
great palace there, with its intri- 
cate passages, A wall-painting of 
the Minoan age represents boy and 
girl athletes leaping over a bull. 
Both Athens and Sicily came under 
Minoan influence. See Aegean 
Civilization. Pron. My-noss. 

Minot, George Rich.a.rds 
(1885-1950). American physician. 
Born Dec. 2, 1885, at Boston, 
Mass., he graduated at Harvard in 
1908, and worked at the Massa- 
chussetts general hospital, 1915- 
23. His life was sav^ed by the dis- 
covery of insulin in 1922. He was 
professor of medicine at Harvard 
1928-48, and director of its medical 
laboratory. There, in 1926, work- 
ing with W. P. Murphy and G. H. 
Whipple Minot found the liver 
treatment for pernicious anaemia. 
It brought them the Nobel prize 
for medicine in 1934 and to Mmot 
a year earlier the Moxon medal of 
the R.C.P., London. Minot pub- 
lished On Blood and its Disorders, 
and Dietary Deficiency, as well as 
scores of papers on medical matters, 
especially those relating to dis- 
orders of the blood. He died Feb. 
25, 1950. 

Minotaur. In Greek mytho- 
logy, a monster with the head of a 
bull and the body of a man. It was 
the offspring of Pasiphae, wife of 
Minos, king of Crete, and a bull 
sent to Minos from Poseidon the 
sea-god. The monster was kept in 
a labyrinth construc'ted by Dae- 
dalus iq.v.), and a yearly tribute 
of seven youths and seven maidens 
from Athens was given it to 
devour. Theseus however, came 
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with one contingent of youths and have been built by William, 11th Middle Ages, ,1. J. Juaaerand, Eng. 
maidens and with the help of Baron Lovel, and there is a legend trana., 1891; History of EngliHh 
Ariadne' slew the monster and that his descendant, Francis, 1 3th Poetry, (V)urtho])e, 1895-1910. 
found his way through the laby- baron and 1st Viscount Level, a Minstrels’ Gallery. In the 
rinth See Ariadne ; Theseus. Yorkist, died of starvation in a medieval mansion, a gallery or 
MinslE. Capital city of White secret chamber while hiding after balcony {q,v.) projecting into the 
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Bussia S.S.B., and the head- 
quarters of a region named after it. 

Minsk stands on the Svisloch, a 
tributary of the Beresina, and is n 
junction for rlys. from Poland to 
the R.S.F.S.B. and from Lithu- 
ania to Ukraine. It is oboiit 3(K) m. 

N.E. of Warsaw. Here are the 
White Bussian state University 
and other educational institutions. 

Machine tooU, instruments, tex- 
tiles, etc., are made. With recorded 
history from the 11th century, 

Minsk has been held by Lithu- 
anians, Poles, Tartars, and Swedes; 
was destroyed by Napoleon in 
1812 ; fought over by Bolsheviks 
and Poles in 1920; and sei-zed by Minstrels’ Gallery in the nave ot Exeter Cathedral, an 

n , T ^ oA KMi example o! 15th century work 

CJerman troops, June 30, 1941, to 

be liberated by White Russian the battle of Stoke in 1487. 
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hall {qj}.), for the 
use of the pro- 
fessional m i n 8 - 
trcls attached to 
the household. 
Underneath was 
usually a pass- 
age, screened oil’, 
and communica- 
ting with the 
kitchen and hut- 
t(u*y. The gallery 
was a c'omiuon 
fcMiture of Plan- 
tngeiiet ami J'ud- 
or ha lls, and good 
exampl(!s remain 
at Oxford and 


Oerman troops, June 30, 1941, to (Cambridge, 

be liberated by White Russian the battle of Stoke in 1487. A Mint (.'l/c;/77w). Genus of peren- 
forees July 3, 1944. Pop. (eat,) Bkeleton, believed to be his, was nial hc'rbs of tJio faniily Ijabiatae, 
2-35,000. found ill a \yaUecl-up room in 1708. widely distributed outside the 

Minster (Lat. monaster him y The manor bouse was bought in tropiiis. 4’bey ha, vis criH'ping root- 
monastery). Term originally ap- 1040 by the duke of Norfolk. stoiLs, sipiare stems and branches, 
plied to a church to which a mon- The Ifith century Perjiendicnlar jmngimt ai’oma,tic leavivs, ami pur- 
astic fraternity was attached, as church was once a cell to thi^ plish llowiu's in whorls. 'Ten s[)ecies 
at Sherhorne*, Wimbornc, and French abbey of Ivry. It (Hintains ariM-miognizcd n.H iuitiv(‘s of Great 
Beverley minsters; now loosely interesting monuments and brasses Britain, of wluidi thi^ most im- 
iised for the principal church or and was restored about 1805. porta, nt are ])C‘p])(u-mint {I\f. pipe- 

the cathedral of a city, e.g. York Minstrel (old Fr. memestrely (me rifa), yii'Iding the (‘ssiuitial oil of 
Minster. As a place name (or part who ministers). kSinger or per- tlie same name (i/.y?.) ; pennyroyal 
of one, (i.g. Westminster) it indi- former on a musical instrument, or {M.piiJr(/ii('m);H\miYnm\iovhunh- 
cates that the place grew up round both, in the Middle Ages. Uorro- mint (i1/. .syy/b v- / ‘ ! 

a monastic house. The German spending with the Anglo-Saxon m/a), gi'owu p ’# 

term Mihisttr is used for cathedrals scop or gleeman, of whom Widsiih in ganhum for J 

in the Protestant cities of Switzer- {q,v.) was a type, the minstrel making mint- Mb, 

land and the Rhineland. proper, or jongleur, came to Eng- sauciq and , ji?, 

Minster on, Ministrr-in-Shkp- land at the Norman conquest, yielding oil ol' ^ 'An 

PEY. Village and parish of Kent, Minstrels were at (irst executants spea, rmint. ,|f 

England, on thelsle of Sheppey, 3| rather than poets, though th(\y Menthol is 

m. S.E. of Sheerness. S. Mary’s might bo both. Frequently a com- obtained from L J ^ 

church, part of which is Saxon, is pany of minstrels attended on a AI. arvensis. I' 

a fine building. There are some troubadour to render his work. A supply of 

few remains of a convent which Their popularity may be gauged green leaves 

existed here in the Middle Ages, from the frequency * with which m a y b e 

Oysters are cultivated. Pop. (1951) they were dejiieted in manuscripts, o b t a i n e d 

parish 7,338. and by the minstrels’ gallery (v.i.). through the 

Minster or M i n s t e ii-i n- Alinstrels w-'orc largely the re- winter by 
Thanet. Village and parish of tainers of noble families, and those maintaining ° 

Kent, England. It is 4 m. W- of xmattacheil were welcome guests the ]>la,ntH in a, temf). of f0"F. 




Mint, Plowei'S and 
leaves ol water mint 


Ramsgate. S. Mary’s church has at the houses of the rich wherever Mint (Lat. moneUt). Govern- 
beauiifiil Norman and E.E. work, they wandered. The decline of meiit oilice where money is coined, 
the nave, tower, and miserere chivalry, the spread of printing. The British mint dati^s from Anglo- 
stalls being notable. About 700 a and probably also the rise of tlie Saxon tiim^s, wluui mints were 
monastery was founded here, and drama., combined to bring about scattenni all over the, (iountry. 
later another was dedicated to SS. the decline of the minstrel, and ho (Gradually their number was re- 
Peter and Paul. Both were drifted into one of the wandering diujcd, until early in the 18th 
destroyed by the Danes, and the classes treated as vagabonds and century all coins for the thr(‘e king- 
present church is the successor of beggars in the time of Elizabeth 1. clomswere minted in London. The 
the one belonging to the older mon- In the remote parts of the country present building of the Mint on 
astery. Pop. (1951) parish, 3,921. tlic minstrel lingered on for some Tower Hill was erectt^rl in 1810. 

Minster Lovell, Parish of time, and Scott in The Lay of the From 1851, when complete control 
Oxfordshire, England, on the river Last Minstrel shows his minstrel was taken over by the govornmimt, 
Windriish, between Witney and singing of Border chivalry as late to 1870 the mastin' of the mint was 
Akeman Street. The ruined as the reign of William itl. Con- a permanent oflicer, diseharging 
moated manor house is said to suit English Wayfaring Life in the bis duties in pivrson. By the coin- 





Mint Processes oJ coining silver in the Royal Mint. 1. Crane carrjdng a glowing crucible oi molten metal to the 
mould. 2. Pouring molten silver into the bar moulds. 3. Silver-coinage bars being weighed after leaving the mould, 
4. Punching machine which produces plain metal disks. 5. Coin-press operator : at this machine disks are turned into 
coins. 6. Finished coins passing along an endless belt, closely scrutinised by examiners 


ap;e Act of 1870, the masterRhip of 
tlio mint wiiH voRtecl in the office 
of (‘haiu'cllor of the cxchccpier, 
without emolument, all duties to 
he })erfonned by a permanent head 
of the department under the title 
of deputy master. Earlier Sir 
Isaac Newton was master of the 
mint, and ma.de much money by 
contracting for the supjdy of coins. 
There are branches in Australia at 
Melbourne and Perth. 

The method of manufacturing 
gold and silver coin at the Royal 
IMiiit, London, is apj)roximatcly aa 
follows : The refined metal is 
melted in ])lumba.go crucibles and 
poui’cd into iron moulds. The bars 
thus formed arc passed between 
cast-iron or steel rollers until they 
are of the rccpiisitc tbickness, 
being kept soft by annealing. The 
weight of the flattened bars called 
“ fillets ” is tested on disks punched 
out of each fillet by the “ tryer,” 
who decides whether they are 
within the remedy,” i.e. the small 
margin within which coins in mint- 
ing arc permitted to vary from the 
standard weight. 

After the trial disks have been 
passed the fillet is put through the 


cutting machine, in which two 
steel cylinders, driven by an 
eccentric, punch out from the fillet 
disks known as blanks and force 
them into two holes in the bed of 
the machine, the fillet being 
pushed along automatically until 
all the blanks are cut out. The 
metal left over, known as scissel, is 
remelted. The blanks are then 
marked, i.e. the edges are thick- 
ened so as to form a rim, and the 
diameter reduced by being placed 
between a revolving steel plate and 
a fixed block. Formerly the edges 
were marked with an inscription. 
After being annealed, the blanks 
arc washed in water and dried in 
sawdust, the oxide of copper de- 
posited on the silver blanks being 
then removed with hot dilute 
sulphuric acid. 

The blanks then go through the 
coining press, a modified form of 
the original Uhlhorn lever press 
Each is placed on a fixed engraved 
die and subjected to pressure from 
another engraved die, being held 
meanwhile in a collar which 
produces the crenated (milled) or 
engraved edge — a precaution 
against clipping or filing, t'he 


blanks, having received the neces- 
sary impressions from the dies and 
collar, are now coins. After being 
rung the finished coins arc weighed 
on the automatic balance, a modi- 
fication of that designed in 1843 by 
William Cotton, deputy governor 
of the Bank of England. Faulty 
coins are remelted. Sample coins 
are collected in a pyx or box, and 
annually weighed and assayed by 
the Goldsmiths’ Company — the 
so-called trial of the pyx. The 
crown alone has, through parlia- 
ment, the prerogative of coinage. 
Consult The Mint, Sir John Craig 
(former deputy master), 1953. 

Minto, Gilbert Elliot, 1st 
Earl of (1751-1814). British 
administrator. The eldest son of a 
baronet of Minto, Roxburghshire, 

he was born in 
Edinburgh, 
April 23, 1751, 
and educated at 
Fontainebleau, 
Edinburgh, and 
Oxford. He 
was called to 
the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn, 
1774, and in 





1st Earl o£ Minto, 
British administrator 
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Mmtoii Ware. Vase, about 1860, 
trom the Herbert Allen Collection 


T’lctoriii (iiul AUx'i't Munftiin 

177C WfiK rotunied to pjirlianiont 
for hlorpoth. Duriiia: 1777-84 he 
reprc.senttid Koxbiii*,u;lishire. At 
tirsi a Whip;, ho joined tJic oppo- 
witioix in 1782. He helped Burke 
in fraininii: the ease a,ii;<iinMt Warren 


Vietor. \'iKeouut Mcdpjund (h. Feh. 
12, I Shi). A memoir hy John 
Buchan npiieanuL in 11)24. 

Minton Ware. Soft and hai'd 
paste ])()reelaiii were mack' at 
Stoke-upon-Tiviit. The Mintons 
were makin,‘t s(‘ mi- transparent 
china in 171)0. In 1825 they re- 
verted to a, white-hod ied eartlum- 
wai'c, with jirinted design and a 
new borax glaze. Aft(‘r furtlu'r 
exiieriments they produced both 
soft and hard ])aste porcelain, 
artistic* in design and decoration. 
Barian ware was also made. 'Pile 
Mintons also iiitroduc'cul eneaustie 
tiles in various styU^s, majolica, 
Palissy ware, and adniirahle ch'lla 
Itobhia placpies and i)a,iu4s, all 
remarkable for the excellences of 
body, design, colouring, and iho 
permancsnc'c of the non-poisonous 
glazes. aSVc Bottesry. 

Minucius Felix, M.\it(uis. A 
Latin writer and Christian apolo- 
gist. A lawyer, he ])raetised in tftes 
Boman eoilrts. His only known 
work is the Octavius, a, dialogues 


Hastings and Sir Elijah Impey. In 
171)0 he was redurned M.B. for 


hetwesen a. (lhristia.n and a. pagan, 
at the end of whiedi the pagan an- 


Helston, and was viceroy 


<d' nounees himself eemverteal. 


Corsica, 171)4-<)(), and governor of 
India, 1S()7-BL Created earl e)f 
Minto and Viscount Melgunel in 


Christianity expounded hy Minn- 
eius is of broad types ; a,p])arently 
he wrote to inllucnce the eduea,teel 


previous uncial characiers, which 
are' liii’ge'i' and like' modern ca j)itals. 
Bi'om Hus miniiseuks sei’ipi weres 
evolvtsd thes modern small or lower 
eases l('H,('i's, e-allc'd imniiseule's. Ace 
information undcsr t'aeh letter of 
the' aJi)ha,h(sl,. 

Minusinsk. Town of Silusria,. In 
Kra,snoyarsk terriliory, Iv.S.E.S.lt., 
it is 1(55 m. S.S.W. of Kraisnoyarsk, 
on tihes ^^'n(ssesi It. 4\‘rrninus of a, 
hraaieh rly. (Vom Hie Trans-Sihesrian 
main line', it- is servc'd hy stc'aane'r. 
Tlu're ares i-allow hoih'ries a-iul tan- 
iusri('S, a,nel ti'aelcs in (‘orn, esattle, 
and gedd washings. Thes Minusinsk 
basin is a, rie-h eoa-byielding aresa-. 

Minute. In the nu'aHuresnu'nt 
of times, i-lus sixtiesth [lart of an 
houi*. Miniit-e is also Hus tc'rm for 
tilts sixt-iestli pjirt of a- degreus 
of a. circle', i.r. a- minutes of an 
are, and in arehittse-turesHiesixtii'th 
|)ai‘t of the (lia.iu('ter of tlit' sha-ft 
of a, c'lassie eohiinn. The minute of 
are' a.nd tins minutes of time' both 
contain ()() se't'onds, and the usual 
a hhrc'X'iaition for flies word is the* 
mark L AV-c 1 )('gr('ts ; lloui*; Time. 

Minute-Men. BojuilaT uaine 
givi'n (lui'ing Hu* American War oC 
1 neh'pe'ude'iiee i-o thes militia, mt'ii 
who ph'clge'd tlie'iiistslve'S to i'-akts 
Hu' field at. a. minute’s notice. A 


1813, lies died at Stevenage, .lune 
21, 1814, and was hurieel in West- 
minster Abbt'y. (U))isuU Life anti 
Letters, 3 vejls., 1874, edited by his 
great- niece, the countess of Minto. 

Minto, CiLBiCHT John Elitot- 
MuRKAY-KvKVNMeiNi), 4 tm Eakl 
OF (1847-1914). British adminis- 
trator. Born 
July 9, 1847, 
son of thes third 
earl, whom he 
suceecsded in 
1891, ho was 
(sdueated at 
Eton and Gam- 
briclge, and 
]oincscl theSeots 

4th Earl o£ Minto, Guards in 1 8G7. 
British aiministratoi 

He served with the Turkish army, 



()fhistimc,to whom 
he jiresents Chris- 
tianity rather a,H a. 
system of {diilos- 
ophy tluin as a. re- 
ligion. Theauthor s 
nationality and the 
( Lat.e of the 0 e't.avins 
are uneertaiu. 

Minuet (Er. 
menuc.t). Dance for 
two pcirsons in 
three-four time. It 
originated in Poi- 
tou, and was devel- 
oped from the eour- 
ante {q-v.)^ being 
more ceremonious 
and stately tha.n 
that dance. It was 
introduced into 



«t*wr urn, 

JF my HI AH ra /Myt 4 ka« 
iff /T af,u/H /H/li 






Minute-Men. Stone erected at Lexinpcton, Mass., mark- 
iiiK the line occupied by the minute-men at the first 
enpragement in the War 0 ! Independence. It is inscribed 
with the words o£ their commanding ollicor, Captain 


J. Parker 


1877, and with the British in the 
Afghan War, 1879, was private 
secretary to Lord Roberta at Cape 
Colony in 1881, and was a volun- 
teer in the Egyptian campaign, 
1882. Military secretary to Lord 
Lansdowiie, the governor-general 
of Canada, 1883-85, ho was chief of 
the staff to the government forces 
in the rebellion of 1885. Minto 
was governor-general of Canada, 
1898-1904, and during 1905-10 
vicci'fiy of India, where his con- 
tribution to history was made in 
the Morley-Minto i^eforms. He 
died March 4, 1914, and was suc- 
ceeded in the peerage by his son, 


Paris in 1 050, 
shortly bocame the most imfiortant 
dance of the court, and has ever 
since been regarded as the highest 
form of dancing. There were four 
variations upon the original danei'., 
the one moat used being Le Men net 
do la Cour. As a musical c*om- 
position the minuet occurs in 
suites of Bach and Handel, and in 
symphonies of Haydn and Mozai't 
where it is the forcrunmu* of the 
scherzo. Ace Dancing. 

Minuscule. Term applied to the 
letters of the small cursive writing 
which the monks of the 7th-"9th 
centuries developed out of the 


bronze* si. atm*, The Minute Man, hy 
a Concord scad ptor, Daniel Ereneli, 
representing a farmer still at Hie 
plough, hut grasping a. Hint-lock 
musket, stands at one end of the 
North Bridge at Concord, Mass., 
which was the first jilace on which 
the British mareluul. AVvi Concord, 
Battle of; Lexington, Battle of. 

Minutes. Busim^sH term for a 
summary of tlie proc^iHalings o( the 
mcp'tings of a company, c'ommittoe, 
or other body of porsoiiH acting 
ill a joint (‘apaeiiy. Tlie record is 
))ut down in a. mimift^ book by the 
secreta,ry, and the custom is that 
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nt every meeiiiip; tlie Tniiiiites of 
Hie last iiK'etin^ a, re rea-d before 
Dther business is proceeded with. 

If aecejited as a eorre(‘,t account, 
the minutes are then signed and 
passed, and a continuous record of 
die transactions of tlie company or 
Boeiety is kept. By the Companies 
Acts, limited companies must keep 
minut(‘s of their general meetings 
and of those of thcar board of 
directors. In the U.K. a Treasury 
minute is the name given to an 
ollieial memorandum issued from 
the Treasury. 

Minya. A province in Upper 
Egypt, area 782 sep rn. It takes 
its name from a town on the left 
bank of the Nile, 140 m. S. of 
Cairo. The estimated population 
in 1955 was, prov., 1,100,000; 
town, 80,000. Til ere are several 
varia,nt spellings of the name. 

Minyans. Primitive seafaring 
rieople of the Mycenaean age of 
Greece. They were established at 
Orehomenos, in the marshy basin 
of the Coiiais, and firther north at 
JoUais, under Mt. Pclicon, whence 
Jason sailed for the Black Sea in 
qiu'st of the Golden Eleege. 

Miocene {Gr.meiOn, less; kainos, 
recent). In g(‘ology, the period 
between the Oligoeene and Plio- 
ceiu^ systems of the Cainozoic or 
Tertiary era. It iii-obably occurred 
befween 15 and J5 million years 
ago. There are no deposits of this 
ag(^ in Great Britain, but elsewhere 
in Europe and America they arc 
important, particularly in Bwitzer- 
lantl, wbei'e the Molassc deposits 
w'ere derived from the (U’osion of 
the Alps as they were being u])- 
lifUal and thrust northwards. The 
Mio(‘(uie was a, period of great earth 
movements ; then came the major 
folding of the present-day Euro- 
])(‘a,n and Asiatic mountain ranges 
—Alps, Caucasus, Carjiathians, 
Balkan and Dalmatian Mts., Him- 
alayas. These movements being 
felt in England were recorded by 
the folding of the Wealden dome 
and the Loudon and Hamfishirc 
basins. ( )n the W. coast of America 
the Miocamc was a period of 
intense volcanic activity. 

The t('in})tu*ate climes were un- 
doubtedly much warancr than at 
])res('nt, striking evidence being 
the formation of Miocene coal 
deposits in Greenland. The masto- 
don, dinothorium, rhinoceros, etc., 
were among the larger animals of 
the plains, and also an early an- 
cestor of the horse, the three-toed 
protohippus, and hippotherium. 
The lower Miocene beds of Kenya 
have yielded fossil remains of 
primates, including the jaw (found 
in 1946) of the species Proconsul, 



which in some respects resembles 
a human jaw more closely than 
that of a modern ape, and may 
indicate that the common ancestor 
of man and the apes is to be found 
in Africa. See Horse ; Pliocene. 

Miosen on Mjosen. Largest 
lake of Norway. It is situated 
about 38 rn. N. of Oslo, and ex- 
tends about 60 m. in a N. dmec- 
tion. Its width varies from 2 m. to 
10 m., and its maximum depth is 
1,480 ft. The Lougen river flows 
into it, and it discharges into the 
Glommen by the Wormen. It con- 
tains a fertile island, 10 m. round. 

Miquel, Johannes von (1829- 
1901). German statesman. Of 
French descent, he was born at 
Neuenhaus, Hanover, Feb. 19, 
1829, and studied law at Gottin- 
gen and Heidelberg. He w'as 

elected to the 
Hanover diet 
in 1864. He was 
on the govern- 
ing body of the 
D i s k o n t 0 - 
«»|| gesellschaft in 
’d Berlin, 1870- 
I 73, was a lead- 
^ ing member of 
J. von Miquel, the National 
German statesman liberal Party 

in the Prussian chamber of deputies, 
1867-82, and entered the Reichstag 
in 1887. From 1890 to 1901 he was 
Prussian minister of finance, chosen 
by William 11. In 1897 he was raised 
to the nobility and made vice- 
president of the Prussian ministry. 
Opposed by Billow, he resigned 
office, and died at Fi'ankfort Sept. 
8, 1901. Pron. Mee-kel. 

Miquelon, Great and Little. 
Islands off the S. coast of Newfoii nd- 
land, forming, with the St. Pierre 
group, an overseas territory of the 
French Union. The is. are con- 
nected by a strip of sand, 5.f m. 
long, and have an area of 83 sq. m. 
(with the St. Pierre group, 93 sq. 
m.). Barren and rocky, they sup- 
port a declining cod-fishing indus- 
try. St. Pierre is the capital. Be- 
tween 1713 and 1816 they were 
four times appropriated to Eng- 
land and as often restored to 
France. Adm. Muselier of the Free 
French landed on Dec. 24, 1941, 
dismissed the governor, a Vichy 
partisan, and announced the ad- 
herence of the group to the cause of 
Free France. Pop. 550. 

Mirai. In astronomy, the name 
given to the first known variable 
star. Discovered by David Fabri- 
cius, 1596, who announced it as a 
new star, it fluctuates in brightness 
from the second to the ninth mag- 
nitude during a period of about 332 
days. Neither the maximum and 


minimum brightness nor the period 
are constant, and the causes for the 
changes are unknown. Spectro- 
scopic examination has estal 3 lished 
that the change is a physical one 
confined to the star itself and pro- 
bablj" not due to the regular eclipse 
of a dark companion. The star is 
also known under the name 0 mi- 
cron Ceti. See Stars. 

Mirabeau, Andre Boniface 
Louis Riqlteti, Vicomte de 
(1754-92). French politician. A 
brother^ of the „ ™ 

o f d. I* ^ o o XI a 

War of Inde- Vicomte de Mirabeau, 

7 1 French politician 

pendence, be- 
came colonel of the regiment of 
Tomaine, 1788, and was deputy for 
the noblesse of Limoges to the 
states-general in 1789. He was a 
vehement opponent of reform and 
of his brother’s policy, and from 
his figure and hard-drinking habits 
was popularly known as Mirabeau- 
Tonneau (i.e. barrel). After his 
attempt to suppress an insur- 
rection in his regiment at Per- 
pignan, 1790, he was arrested, but 
on release joined the emigres in 
the Rhineland. He died at Frei- 
burg-im-Breisgau, Sept. 15, 1792. 

Mirabeau, Gabriel Honor^j 
Riqueti, Comte de (1749-91). 


French statesman. 



Comte de Mirabeau, 
French statesman 

Aftar CtiUiiL'ic in 
Versailles Museum 


He was born 
March 9, 1749, 
at B i g n o n , 
either in Prov- 
ence or near 
Nemours. In 
a stormy 
youth he dls- 
t i n gii i s h e d 
himself as a 
reckless rebel 
against social 
and moral 
conventions. 


Ugly and pock-marked, he yet 
exercised irresistible fascination. 
Though married, he ran off with 
Mme. de Monnier, to Switzerland 
and Holland, where he worked as 
a literary hack. He was im- 
prisoned in 1777 at Vincennes, 
where he wrote the licentious 
Letters to Sophie. When the 
Revolution broke out he was 
rejected by the nobility of Pro- 
vence but returned by the people 
for both Aix and Marseilles. An 
aristocrat by birth, he sprang at 
once into t^he leadership of the 
third estate when the states- 
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general met on May 

the third 


Fnder 

his leadership the third estate 
refused to allow itself to be ad- 
journed. But there were few 
who could grasp the ideal for 
which Miraheau was striving — a 
strong constitutional government, 
free alike from the incubus of 
aristocratic privdeges as well as 
from the anarchy of nnediK'ated 
democracy. 

His elforts failed to break down 
the prejudices of the monarchists 
and to open the eyes of formal 
constitutionalists to the real situa- 
tion, and caused him to lose 
popularity with what was rapidly 
becoming the party of reckless 
revolution. He could not win the 
confidence of the king and queen, 
who under his guidance might 
have directed reforms by which 
alone the revolution could have 
been averted. Of tremendous 
energy and prac‘tical skill, Mira- 
beau disputed with Danton the 
title of the greatest orator of 
his day, though secretaries wrote 
many of his speeches. But the 
strain of the gigantic task which 
almost unaided he had taken upon 
his own shoulders, was too great ; 
and on April 2, 1791, he died. 
See French Revolution ; National 
Assembly. Pron. Meerabo. 

IJiblio(/ra'j)hii. Works, 10 vola., 
1819-22; Souvenir sur M., F. 
Dumont, Eng. trans. The Great 
Frenchman and tlie Little Oonevese, 
E. R. Seymour, 1904 ; Lives, P. E. 
Willert, ‘lS98 ; L. Barthou, 1919; 
H. dc Joiivenel, 19110 ; P. No/elof, 
1937 ; The Prisoner of Vincennes, 
E. R. Buckley, 19:10. 

Mirabeau, Victor Riqueti, 
Marquis ue (1715-89). French 
economist. Of Proveni^^al descent, 
he was bora at 
Pertuis, Vau- 


his son Gabriel Honore He 

died at Ar genteiiil, July 13, 1789. 

Mirabiiis or Marvel oe Peru. 
Genus of perennial plants of the 
family Nyctaginaceae, natives of 
tropical Ameiica. The flowers are 
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Marguis de Mirateau, 
French economist 


a n d 
in his 
as an 
in the 
From 
1743 he 
o t e d 
his attention 
to economic 
questions, being a follower of 
Quesnay and notable among 

the so-called xfliysiocratic school 
of economists. Among his publi- 
cations were his popular L’Ami 
des Homines, 1750-90 ; Theorie 
de ITmpot, 17G0, for which he 
siffered a short term of imprison- 
ment ; Les lilconomiques, 1709- 
72 ; and La Science, 1774. A 
man of extravagant tastes and 
fiery passions, the marquis was 
notorious for quarrels with his 
wife, Marie de Vassan, and vuth 


Mirabiiis. Foliage and flowers of 
this tropical American plant 

yellow and red, sweet scented, and 
bloom from May till Oct. Readily 
raised from .seed, and oftem 
treated as half-hardy annuals, they 
flourish best in light soil. 

Miracle (Lat. miramfhm.^ a 
marvel). Event transcending tlu^ 
known law.s of nature. It is (‘on- 
venieut to use the term, in a 
narrower sense, for all those 
actions of God which do not con- 
form to the order of nature as 
it is known by scientifio observa- 
tion, experiment, and induction. 
Whether there is, or is not, such 
action, is a question of evidence ; 
but here we are concerned only 
with defining a conception as 
exactly as language will allow. 

A miracle is a supernatural act 
of God in this narrower sense of 
the term. God may be thought of 
as acting supernaturally, Oitber in 
the soul of man, or in the world 
around. Although the word mir- 
acle is sometimes applied to such 
an inward exfierienee as conver- 
sion, it is convenient to confine 
the term to an outward (‘veuiti. 
The miracle has been described by 
conservative theologians as an 
act of God contrary to the order 
of nature, a violation of natural 
laws, and an interferenee with 
natural forces. 

But more theologians have been 
careful to explain tliat a miracle 
need not be contrary to the 
natural order, although inexplic- 
able by that order in so far as we 
have knowledge of it. Some have 
maintained that it may bo an 
occasional manifestation in that 
natural order of a vaster and 
greater order, which as a whole, is at 
present inaeccssiblc to our senses 
or our reason. The negative 
a.spect of a miracle is that it is 


inexplicable by our presemt know- 
ledge of nature ; and tin; positive 
aspect is that, owing to its clo.se 
connexion with God’s self-revela- 
tiion in inspired ])(‘r.sons, it is to 
he rega.rded as God’s act, not con- 
trary to, and yet not conformable 
with, that wid('r activity of God 
which theism naiogni/a^s in the 
whole ordm' of nature. 

Only a deistic; (mneepiion of 
God’s relation to nature, which 
places God not only above but 
eveii outside nature as a closed 
system, caii exclude the possi- 
bility of miraiile. A iheistie eon- 
ce])tion which represents God as 
no 1(‘SH immanent than trans- 
cendent, no le.sH in and through 
than above and beyond nature, 
may distinguish two modes oi 
divine^ activity, and may d(‘scribe 
lluun, in (Itweloping an analogy 
bcdwiam God and man, as 
habitual a.nd original, flust as a 
man ma,y in most of the alTairs of 
lile and business follow a routine, 
and yet, wlum tlu' ot'.easion dc;- 
maiuis it, inav show a fresh aetivitv 

M fc" 

to nuMd a lU'W (mun'giau'.y, so may 
God be conceived as acting gener- 
ally in the. Iix(‘d ordiu* of nature, 
but (‘.xc(q)tionally (h'partlng from 
that order, not to disturb il , ordi^s- 
troy it, but to nuM't (hnuauds of 
Ills wisdom and goodiu^ss that it 
(5oifl(l not fully saGsfy. 

Th(‘ analogy may take us a step 
fartlnu’. If a man is fuUilling a pur- 
po.so for himsedf or others that falls 
Ix^yond and abovi^ the ordinary 
oeeiqiatiouH of bis life, it may bo 
neec^ssary for him, mon^ frecjiumtly 
to depart from his usual hal)itH. If 
God is fuHTUing a purpose* of self- 
re'velatiou in truth and graces for 
the rexhmiption of man from sin 
and its eonscHiueiuu's in this world, 
it may lx; in lilce* manner lU'cessary 
that H(‘ should a(‘t in ways that do 
not conform to His ordinary work- 
ing in nature. W(‘ sbouhl with nai- 
Hon suspect an alleged miracle that 
had no (ionnexion with, and served 
no re(!Ognizah!e purpose of, God. 

Eurth(‘.r, as in putting right some- 
thing in his own aflaiirs or those of 
others wlfudi has gone seriously 
wrong, a man may b(^ forcexl to ac^t 
ve^ry diihn’e'utly from tlu' way in 
whicdi h(‘ would have a<!t(‘d other- 
wise^, so sin with its eonsexpiemies 
may be regarded as so serious a 
disturbauce in God’s world that 
very drastic nu'asures for its re- 
moval may be mxa^ssary. A revel- 
ation of God which was intemded to 
convey to man a mor(‘ a(h*quate 
knowh'dge^ of (hid than the, worltl 
can supply, and a red<‘mption_ of 
man which aimed at delivering 
man from sin as nature could not, 
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altogether reasonably be 
expected to reach beyond nature’s 
bounds in the means it used, and to 
droiw more directly from the unex- 
hausted nvsources of God. As be- 
longing then to the divine revela- 
tion and human redemption in 
Christ, miracles become both intel- 
ligibl(‘ and credible. Their possi- 
bility is certain, their necessity pro- 
bable', and we can approach the 
tpicstion of their actuality without 
any hostile bias. 

Against Ihmie’s contc'ution that 
a miracle per is so incredible that 
we must regarfl all evidence in 
favour of miracles as untrust- 
worthy, we may s('t the considera- 
tions which have just been offered. 
His bold assi'rtion “ it is contrary 
to (‘xpc'rience that a miracle should 
be true,” is an irrelevant truism, if 
what he nu'ans is experience gener- 
ally, as the v('ry conception of 
miracle assumes that miracle is not 
an ordinary event, and it is a reck- 
less bc'gging of the question if he 
nu'ans all experience without any 
exception, since even Mill admits 
that t herc^ is “ a certain amount of 
positive evidence in favour of 
mirach's.” His demand that the 
ti'stimony should be of such a 
kind that its falsehood would be 
more miraculous than the fact 
which it endeavours to establish,” 
may b(' mc't by insisting that it is 
less improbable that miracles 
should occur than that the Chris- 
tian religion should rest on the 
shifting sand of credulous supersti- 
tion, and that the Gospel records 
should be a tissue of falsehood. 

O.T. and N.T. Miracles 
About the miracles recorded in 
the O.T. Christian faith is not first 
of all, or most of all, concerned. If 
the miracles of Jesus are not ade- 
(piatidy attested, the evidence in 
the O.T. will still less bear close 
scrutiny. If the miracles of Jesus 
are intelligible and credible, the 
O.T. records can bo examined 
without any prejudice. Harnack 
in his book What is Christianity ? 
seeks against an extreme scepti- 
cism to defend the trustworthiness 
of the Gospels by admitting the 
healing ministry of Jeaus, and ac- 
fiounting for the cures regarded as 
miraculous by the mysterious 
power which one personality can 
exercise over others in certain ab- 
normal nervous conditions, what 
Matthew Arnold called moral 
therapeutics. 

As modern medical science fully 
acknowledges, faith in the healer 
is in such nervous disorders a real 
cause of cure. A medical writer, 
Br. E. J. Eyle, however, showed 
in an article in the Hibbert J ournal, 


on The Neurotic Theory of the 
Miracles of Healing (vol. v, p. 585), 
that very many even of the healing 
miracles cannot be regarded as 
falling into the class of diseases 
capable of such treatment. The na- 
ture miracles remain unexplained. 

Harnack further justifies bis re- 
jection of miracles by insisting on 
the credulity of the age in respect 
of such extraordinary occurrences, 
and the absence of the. modern 
scientific conception of the unifor- 
mity of nature. Apart from the re- 
cords of miracles, the Gospels give 
the impression of writings in which 
truth of fact as well as truth of 
thought and life is v'alued, and in 
which the intention to record only 
u hat is true is honestly carried out. 

If the evangelists had been as cred- 
ulous as is suggested, we should 
have had not only a greater num- 
ber of miracles, but the records 
would have been of an extravagant 
character, not marked by the re- 
serve and sobrietv which we do 

St 

find. See Incarnation: Jesus; 
Resurrection. Consult Miracles in 
the N.T., J. M. Thompson, 1911; 
The Miracles of Jesus, E. 0. 
Davies, 1913 ; Miracle Stories of 
the Bible, A. Richardson, 1943 ; 
Miracles, C. S. Lewis, 1947. 

Miracle Play. Type of medie- 
val religious drama, often drawn 
from the legends of the saints. It 
cannot be strictly distinguished 
from the mystery play. The Latin 
comedies of Hroswitha (g'.'y.), based 
on legends of the saints, afford an 
early example. Miracle plays w^ere 
from the first less associated with 
worship than the mysteries, and 
were usuallv acted — at first in 
Latin — by young clerics, boys, and 
even girls, on the eve of the saint’s 
day. The earliest dramatic perfor- 
mance on record in England was a 
play of S. Katherine, written for 
his pupils by Geffrei, a Norman 
schoolmaster at Dunstable, about 
1100. They were frequently acted 
in London about 1170. There are 
but scanty remains of English 
plays of this type, which appears 
to have been much less popular 
than the mystery. The Christmas 
play of S. George, still acted by 
boys in English villages, is a degen- 
erate survival. The Cornish Life of 
S. Meriasek is of Breton origin. 

Many French miracle plays are- 
extant. Thirteenth century ex- 
amples are Ruteboeuf ’s Theophilus, 
and the S. Nicholas of Jean Bodel 
of Arras. There is a collection of 
40 miracles of the Virgin of the 
14th century. These early plays 
are far more concise and dramatic 
than the unwieldy mystery plays 
of the 15th century, but resemble 


them in the introduction of coinio 
relief. There are also German and 
Italian miracle plays. The Persian 
religious drama of Hasan and 
Hosain, still often performed, pre- 
sents close analogies to the 
miracle play. See Drama : Mor- 
ality ; Mystery Play. Consult Eng- 
lish Dramatic Literature, vol. i, 

A. W, Ward, 1875 ; English 
Miracle Plays, a collection edited 
by A. W. Pollard, 1S9U ; English 
Religious Drama, K. L. Bates, 
1893; The Medieval Stage, E. K. 
Chambers, 2 vols., 1903 ; Engbsh 
Miracle Plays, E. H. Moore, 1907. 

Mirage. Optical illusion pro- 
duced by the refraction of light. 

It occurs when successive layers of 
air have different densities as a 
result of temperature differences. 
The most perfect images are seen 
in hot, sandy deserts and oil the 
sea. In the former, lakes often ap- 
pear to be mirrored in the sand, 
while on the sea inverted images of 
ships are sometimes seen, though 
no ship he in sight on the ocean. 

The phenomenon is explained by 
the fact that a ray of light is bent 
when it passes from one medium 
into another. If, therefore, a ray 
passes through a series of layers 
differing continuously in density 
the path of the ray becomes a 
curve. The air is normally of 
greater density over the surface of 
the earth than at an altitude, and 
when to this permanent variation 
there are added temporary local 
variations caused by^ the ascent of 
heated air, abnormalities of visi- 
bility arise. Over a heated desert, 
for example, the hot air near the 
surface expands, its density de- 
creases, and the refractive index of 
the lowest layer of air becomes 
small. The ordinary state of affairs 
is therefore reversed, hut at some 
point above the surface normal 
conditions reassert themselves and 
the density and the refractive 
power decrease again. Any object 
viewed across such a heated area 
is thus seen by two sets of light 
rays, and an inverted and usually 
distorted image is visible, appar- 
ently floating on the sand. Mirages 
may he seen over tarred road sur- 
faces on hot, windless days. 

In polar regions another type of 
mirage is observed. Ships, icebergs, 
etc., appear to be suspended up- 
side down ha the clouds. Here the 
illusion is produced by a large 
gradient of refractive index, which 
is, in turn, caused by a warm layer 
of air resting on a colder one. 
Upper rays reaching the eye ap- 
pear, therefore, to come from a 
ship inverted in the clouds. See 
Light ; Looming ; Optics. 
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Miraj. Town of Bombay, India. 
Two former states, Miraj senior 
and Miraj junior, are now merged 
in Bondiay state. The former 
covered 3G8 .sq. m., and had a pop. 
of 108,547 ; the latter had an area 
of 194 sq. m., and pop. 49,295. 
The town lies near the Krishna on 
the I'ly. from Poona to Belgaum, 
and is the junetion of the line t(» 
Kolhapur, l^op. 27,000 

Miramichi. Biver of New 
Brunswick, Canada. It rises near 
the centre of the prov., and ilowa 
N.E. to its outlet in Mirami(‘hi Bay, 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. Its chief 
tributaries are Little South West 
Miramichi, North West Miramichi, 
and Cain. All the streams arc 
noted tor their salmon lisheries. 
la^ngth, 225 m., of which 55 m. are 
navigable, and 15 m. tidal. 

Miramichi Bay. Indentation 
on the coast of New Brunswick, 
Canada. It is one of the largest 
arms of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and receives the waters of the 
Miramichi river. Beaubair, l^'o.v, 
l^assagc, and Neguiic are long nar- 
row islands which form a,ii almost 
perfect barrier in a curve ac.ross 
the mouth of tlu^ bay. 

Miranda. Maril/ime static in N. 
Venezuela, frontin^f the Caribbean 
Sea. It is mountainous in the N., 
but other parts arc c.xtremely fer- 
tile, containing some of the heat 
cofTeo-growing districla in the re- 
public. The capital is Los Toques. 
Area, 3,998 sq. m. Pop. 227, 004. 

Miranda. Character in Shake- 


speare’s comedy The Tenqieat 
{q.v.). Daughter of Prospero, tlie 
exiled duke of Milan, slie lives with 
him on his island. In the play, at 
the ago of sixteen, she becomes the 
instrument of Prospero’s reiton- 
ciliation with hi.s old enemies. She 
is one of Shakespeare’s ino.st 
charming heroines. 

Miranda, PRaNoiscio Antonio 


Gabriel de (1750-1810), Venezue- 
lan patriot. Born at Caracas, 


March 28,1750, 
he took part 
in the U.S.War 
of Indepen- 
dence, 1 7 7 8. 
Pie later enter- 
ed the French 
R e p u b I i can 
army, a n d 
fought against 
Prussia, 1792- 
93. During the 
Terror he^ fled 



F. A. G. de Miranda, 
Venezuelan patriot 

Prom a bust, 


to England, where he tried to gain 
support for his project for freeing 
Venezuela from the Spanish yoke, 
1797-1804. After an ineffectual 
attempt to organize a rising in 
1800, he landed again in South 


America in 1810, was everywhere 
suiie.essful, and the following year 
Venezuela declared her imUqum- 
deiice. He was made diedator, but 
the following year serious dissen- 
sions arose ; Miranrla was dc!- 
feated, handed over to the Span- 
iards, and, after live yea rs in prison 
in Cadiz, died July 14, ISlb. 

Mirandola. City of Italy, in 
the prov. of Modena. It is 20 m. 
by rly. N.N.F. of Modena. The 
cathedral and e.mmnunal palace 
date from the lOtli centurv. The 
ruined castle of the Pic.o family, 
owners of Mirandola from thc^ 14th 
century to the LSth, tlie chiiridie.s 
of S, P’rantas and »l(\sus (slightly 
damaged in the Seeaind i Iri^ai War), 
and various anti(|uated buildings 
give it a ]>ietur(\s((ue a.ppiMraiicc'. 
Trade is tairi-i(«l on in ri<c and silk. 

Mirandola, Giovanni Pioo 
DELLA (1493-94). ItaliarU philoso- 
pher. lie was horn Feb. 2L 1403, 

at Mirandola, 
near Modiaui, 
and was eon- 
sid(‘r(‘(l oiK^ of 
th(^ ebi(‘f 01 '- 
atorsand |)()(d,s 
o f t h e t i m e 
wh(‘n only i(>n 
years old. lb', 
was th(^ author 
Pico della Miranaola. ^f 900 tlu'Si'S 
Italian philosopher 

fici'dli (Concerning everything that 
can he known), some of which wi're 
eondemned as heretiiad. Miran- 
dola retired to Florenei', wlnuv' ho 
dic'd Nov. 17, 1494. *SVc The Bts 
naissanee : Studies in Art and 
Poetry, W. Patc'r, 1910. 

Mirbeau, Octave H eniu Mauik 
( 1850~19n). Frcmeh wrii.er and 
dramatist. Ho was horn, Feb. 10, 
1850, at J’reviere.s, and c'arly 
adopted socialist and anti-ehu'icail 
views. PI is Lettres de la Cluiu- 
micTo, 1889, gained him fame 
which was turned to notoriety by 
hi.s La Oalvaire, 1887, and Sebas- 
tien Roch, 1890, the latter work 
attacking the Jesuits. A.s a dranui- 
tist he is best known for two plays: 
Lea Mauvniis Bergers, 1897, which 
deals with social problems; and 
Los AlTaircs sont lea AlTaircvs, of 
which an Plnglish adaptation was 
made in 1905. Died Feb. 10, 1917. 

Mircea (d. 1418), Prince of 
Wallachia, 1387-1418. Son of 
Radu 11, he succeeded his brother 
as voivode and did homage to the 
king of Poland, 1389, and to the 
Turks in 1391. Notwitlistanrling 
this he was banished by the latter, 
and allying himself to Sigismuncl 
of Hungary in 1395, was (Ideated 
with him by the Turkish army of 
Bayazid 1 at Nieopolis, 1399. A 



siqiporter of Musa in his struggle 
for the Turkish crown after the 
eaqiiun' of Ba,vazid I by Timur lii 
1402, Mircea n'galiu'd his powcu 
in Wfdlaehia, but ihen'afb'r eon- 
timu'd to pay ti'ihub', tio Turkey. 

Mirdites. Trilx' of N. Albania. 
Th('y mnnber pi'i'haps 25,000 and 
inhabit the mountainous r(‘gion to 
th(‘ S.F. of Scntiari (Shkodin-), with 
Hkmi- child centii'e at Oroshi. Thi'ii' 
ierrit.ory is called Mii’diia,. Of the 
scvi'ra,] tii'ilK's of N. Albania, tlu'y 
are poliliieiilly and nuim'riiially the 
chief. Bae.kwanl in eulturi^ jind in 
i'(9igion Ivoinan Catholic, tlu'yhavc 
a,lvva,ys opjiosed Turkisli and' otliei 
atilii'inpis to atisorl) iliem. J'hi'y 
lm,V(i h('i'(‘dit,ary ehiel's known as 
ea,])idans, descended from ibi' 
house', of John Ma,reo. In 1898, 
when Ih-enlc, son and sucec'ssor of 
P>ib Doda, tlie late reigning chief, 
was eaptnre'd by tlu' Turks aiul 
lii'lil a,s a. hostage, the Mirditc'S 
fused tiO supply nu'u tiO tlu^ Turk- 
ish army. J’urks after some 

tinu' r('l('aised Pretik, who as tlu' re- 
sult of his doubk'-di'aling with 
th('in involvi'd his t>rib('sni('n in 
eonllie.t with J'urkt'y. The latter 
dispatched t.wo punitive (‘xpi'di- 
tlons whie.li ra.vaged tlu'ir ti'rritory. 
Prenk wa,s ea.pt.urc'd by tlu', Turks 
in 1880 and banislu'cL Anothi'r 
ehit'f iK'longing t,o tJn^ I'uling faauily 
was ehost'U, bull his nnpopulaii’ rule 
brought about aiiareliy. Prenk 
ultimati'ly returned, Imt was assas- 
simiitied in 1919. AVv Alliania. 

Mirfield. Urlian disk, of ilu^ VV. 
Riding, Yorks, Fmgland. It st.ands 
on the (kvileh'r, 5 m. N.IL of 
H udde'i'slicld, and is 
H('rv(‘d by two rly, 
liiu's and a eaiual. 

TIu^ ebi('f building, K. 

Mary’s elmrcli, date's 
from 1825 biiti ('tn- 
boelies tln^ t.owe'r of a 
13tb ee'nt'Ury eliurcli. 

An induHtii’ial cent, re', Miirfloldarms 

MirOe'ld luis maniifaictiiireH of 
woollen and cotton goods, and 
malting is an industry. Water is 
Hupplie'd by tlu' lluddersOeld cor- 
poration. MirfieOd is mentioned 
in I)<mu'sda.v Ma,rk(d. day, PTi- 
day. Pop. (1951) 11,885- 

Mirfield Community. Angli- 
can re'ligiouH order for priests, 
known as the Community of the 
Resurrection. Founded in 1892 at 
the Pusey House, by Dr. Gore, 
the eommuniiy remove'dto Radk'.y 
in 1893, and in 1898 to Mirtmld 
{v.ii.). Its nu'mbe'rs are oc'.cupicd 
in mission preaching, holding re- 
treats, training eanelielate^s for 
Holy Orders, a.nd lib'rary work 
Buildings have be‘(*n ereetc'd foi 
a the /logical colk'ge, tlio courses 
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o(‘(nipying five or six years. The 
(‘har^;o is low, and repayment may 
be spread ovei’ six years after or- 
dina,tion. Half the eost of traiiunc!; 
is borne by the society. There are 
branch houses at Johannesburg, 
set up 11)03, and Ijondon, 1014. 

Miri, Seaport of Sarawak, 
British N. Borneo. Standing on the 
coast, in ihe liarani district, 30 in. 
N.W. of (huidetown, it is the 
centre of an important oilfield and 
exports petroleum. Miri was in 
Japanese hands from Dec., 1041, 
to June 2.5, 100,'). 

Mirim on Mkkim. Lake of E. 
Uruguay and S. Brazil. It dis- 
charges its surplus water into the 
Lagoa doa Patos, on ihe Atlantic, 
and is separated from that o(^ean by 
salt lagoons. About 120 m. long, 
it varies in width from 5 to 25 m. 

Mirror. Object with a smooth 
or polislied reflecting surface — 
plane, convex, concave, or para- 
i)()lic — for producing images of 
other objects, or for reflecting 
light and heat. Mirrors of polished 
bronze were used by the Egyj)- 
tuins, ({reeks, and Romans. Praxi- 
telcis (c. 350 n.c.) suggested polish- 
ed silver plates as the best reflec- 
ting surface, ({lass was first used 
in Venice about 1300, first as a 
protective sheet to burnished 
silver plates, and then backed with 
mercury. A sheet of tinfoil was 
placed on the glass, and over this a 
coating of quic'ksilver, which form- 
(h 1 an adhesive amalgam, protected 
by a coat of paint and varnish. 
Small mirrors wei’e first made in 
England in 1()15, when the indus- 
try was formed at Lamlieth by 
Vcmctian craftsmen. About the 
time of Queen Anne they were 
made of heavy plate glass with 
bevelled edges. 

The method introduced by 
LitOjig in 1830, and still universally 
used, is to precipitate on glass an 


ammoniacal solution of silver salt, 
to which tartaric acid and sugar 
candy are added, and finish with a 
prote -tive coating of red lead, 
turpentine, and Japan gold size. 

Mirzapur. District and town 
of the Uttar Union, India, in 
Benares di\^. Most of the dist. lies 
S. of the Ganges, and ineludes part 
of the Son valley and part of the 
N. face of the Deccan plateau. 
Rice, wheat, and millet are the 
chief crops. Only a quarter of the 
surface is cultivated. Area 4,322 
sq. m. Pop. (1051) 1,017,289. 

Mirzapur town, on the Ganges 
about midway between Allahabad 
and Benares, is a grain and cotton 
market, and makes shellac, lace, 
and woollen carpets. There are 
bathing ghats. Pop, (1951) 86,528. 

Misanthrope, Le. A five-act 
comedy by Moliere, produced at 
the Palais-Royal, Paris, June 4, 
1666. Its slender plot concerns 
the unsuecessfid suit of the mis- 
anthropic Alceste for the hand of 
the worldly minded but not wholly 
unlovable CeUmene. While reflect- 
ing the essential barbarism of the 
court life of the period, it touches 
deep veins of human interest, and 
is usually regarded as Moliere’ s 
greatest work, though not the most 
popular of his comedies. Alceste 
was acted by Moliere ; Celimene 
by his wife. Le Misanthrope pro- 
vided the groundwork for Wycher- 
ley’s The Plain Dealer, 1674. 

Miscarriage. Expulsion of the 
foetus or immature offspring from 
the uterus before Ihe end of the 
28th week of pregnancy. After 
that date the term “ premature 
labour ‘‘ is used of a delivery be- 
fore the full time. 

Mischabel. Mountain mass of 
the Pennine Alps in the canton of 
Valais, Switzerland. It lies be- 
tween Monte Rosa and Visp, and 
tiwx) of its peaks, the Dom and the 


Taeschhorn, rise to 14,935 ft. and 
14,758 ft. respectively. The Mis- 
chahel Joch is a pass between the 
Taeschhorn and the Alphubel, 
leading from Zermatt to Fee at an 
alt. of 12,650 ft. 

Misdemeanour. In Enghsh 
law, a crime punishable on indict- 
ment which is not a felony. A 
felony is not necessarilv more 

•• K- 

serious in itself than a misde- 
meanour : thus, larceny is a 
felony, while perjury is a mis- 
demeanour. A conviction for a 
misdemeanour never involved for- 
feiture of land or goods, as a con- 
viction for felony once did. 

Miseno (anc. Miseuum Pro- 
montoriiim). Volcanic peninsula 
of Italy in the prov. of Naples, 
forming the W. side of the Gulf of 
Pozzuoli, about 10 m. W. of 
Naples. It terminates in Cape 
Miseno and contains the village 
so named, which stands near the 
site of the ancient Misenuni. Porto 
di Miseno, the line natural harbour 
on the N., and that called Mare 
Morto on the N.E., were formed 
about 30 B.c. into a great naval 
station for the Roman fleet. Re- 
mains of moles, a theatre, and 
baths, etc., exist. Misenum was 
destroyed by the Saracens in 890. 

Miserabies, Les. Novel by 
Victor Hugo. Published 1862, it 
was designed as a novel with a 
purpose, presenting a series of 
mov^ing scenes from the life of the 
poor; with a number of striking 
characters and many digressions. 
It has several times been made 
into a film. 

Miserere. The Latin title and 
the first wmrd of Psalm 51 (Eng. 
Havm Mercy), one of the seven 
penitential psalms (in the Vulgate, 
Ps. 50). In the C. of E. it is said 
kneeling during the Litany. 

Miserere, Misericobd, or 
Patience, In ecclesiastical archi- 



Miserere in Henry VII’s Chapel, Westminster Ahbey. The carving depicts the Judgement ol Solomon; tne lett group 
represents the women contending over the live child ; on tlie right is seen the mother of the dead child substituting her 
^ baby for the living one; in the centre is Solomon on his throne delivering judgement 
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lecture, a hinged seat of a stall 
in church, which can he lifted 
and leant against the back of the 
stall. On its under side is a bracket 
which provides a higher rest for 
the occupant of the stall. This 
feature was introduced for the 
benefit of aged ecclesiasatics who 
might be fatigued by long stand- 
ing. The under- bracket is often 
finely carved. 

Misericordia on Brothers of 
Mercy. Ouild of laymen, founded 
at Florence in 1244 to provide 
decent burial for the poor. The 
brothers undertook the entire cost 
and arrangements of the funerals, 
themselves acting as bearers. They 
rendered valuable service during 
the Black Death in 1348-49 ; and 
they adopted a kind of monastic 
garb with a hood covering all the 
face except the eyes, lest they 
should be recognized and rewarded. 

Mishmi. Aboriginal hill-tribe 
of the Brahmaputra valley, As- 
sam. Numbering a few hundreds, 
they may represent an ancient 
offshoot from the Miao of S. 
China. They consist of four endo- 
gamous groups, each composed of 
X3atrilineal exogamous septs. Poly- 
gamy is practised ; ilic dead are 
buried but by some are subse- 
quently disinterred and burnt. 

Mishna (Heb., teaching). Jew- 
i.sh code embodying the oral law, 
A collection of rabbinical teacdiing 
and interpretations of the Mosaic 
law, the Mishna was compiled and 
edited in its present form by Biabbi 
Jelmdah el Nasi, c. a.d. 200. 
The Talmud {q.v.) consists of the 
Mishna and the Clemara (-commen- 
taries on the Mishna and the 
Mosaic law). The Mishna, first 
printed 1492, has been published 
in most modern languages spoken 
by Jews. 

Misiones. Prov. of Argentina, 
between Paraguay and Brazil. It 
is watered by the Parana and the 
Uruguay with their tributaries. 
Mainly hilly and forest-covered, 
Misiones produces matd, timber, 
tobacco, sugar, cereals, and fruits ; 
cattle are reared. In the 17th cen- 
tury the Jesuits founded mission 
settlements in this region, peopled 
mainly by converted Indians. The 
chief town is Posadas on the 
Parani. Area 11,749 sq. m. Pop. 
(1955) 327,578. 

Miskoicz. Town of Hungary, 
on the Sajo on the edge of the Car- 
pathian foothills, 116 m. N.E. of 
Budapest. The Calvinist church 
of S. (Stephen dates from the 13th 
century, and there are R.C., 
Orthodox, and Lutheran churches. 
There is a considerable trade in 
wheat, wine, and cattle. Flour- 
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milling, pottery and porcelain 
making, and shoe -making are the 
main industries. Pop. (est. 1955) 
136,000. 

Turned into a strong point l)y 
the Germans during the Second 
Great War, Miskoicz was t^ap- 
tured hy the Russians after fierce 
fighting, Dec. 3, 1944, in the course 
of their advance on Budapest. 

Mispickel. Sm Arscuopyrite. 

Misprision (old Fr. mes, l)adly ; 
late Lat. taking). Term 

originally meaning a mistake, in 
English law neglect of duty. The 
two chief kinds of misprision arc 
misprision of treason and of felony. 
These offences are committed by 
knowing of treason or felony and 
concealing the same. If there is 
more than mere knowledge, i.c. if 
there is assent to the treason, the 
assentor is guilty of suhstiintivo 
treason ; and if there is avssent. to 
the felony, he is liable as an acces- 
sory before or after the fact. In 
addition to misprision of treason 
and felony, certain offences in the 
nature of coniempis and higli mis- 
demeanours rank as misprisions. 
If a secretary of state or other high 
executive ofiicer is guilty of mal- 
administration, as Strafford w'as, 
the articles of impeachment de- 
scribe his offences as high (‘.rimes, 
misdemeanours, and misprisions. 
The term is also used to describe 
certain offences which rank as con- 


churches that c.ould not claim uses 
of their own of 200 years’ standing, 
it was again reviscul in 1604 and 
1634. Of the nine servicte books 
used by the Ghundi of England 
before the Reformation, the missal 
was in four i)artH : the antiphon- 
ary or gradual, (uintaining parts to 
bo sung hy the (iioir at high mass ; 
thc^ Uictionary, or book of the 
epistles ; the evangelistarium, or 
book of the Gospels; and the 
sae,ram(mt;ary, (containing the 
prayers. The first uuenthm of a 
missal is humd in the 8th eemtury. 
A plenary missai for use of prie.sts 
appeared in the llt.h or 12ih cen- 
tury. There are various missals 
for different rites or uses, Ambros- 
ian, Sarum, Hereford, Lincoln, 
York, Bangor, ct,(c. 

Missel Thrush (HI Mistle 
Thrush [Timlufi vimvorns), (V)in- 
mon British song-hird. Nearly ro- 
lat(Hl to the song thrush, hut dis- 
tinguished from iti hy its larger size, 
greyer (colour, more iirominent 
spots on the imclor part s, a,nd the 
greyish whites tijis to the lateral 
tail fciathers, it is the largest of the 
British song-birds and is widely 
(listrihuted, though in the N. of 
Weotland it is rather rare. Its .song 
is most notable in the winter, 
espceially in wet weather, giving it 
its local name of siormcock. It 
nests in tiws in the early spring, 
and t wo or even tJm^e broods are 


tempt of court, c.f/. advising a recared in the secason. It feeds on 
witness not to give evidence. worms, grubs, snails, inseects, and 

Misrata. (kiastal city of Libya, the heerrites of many plant s, par- 
in Tripolitania. It consists of a largo tiecularly the mistlctoc% whence its 
oasis, about 10 m. by 4 m., with name. NV'c Eggs, (colour plate. 
5,000 gardens, and is on the e.oastal Missenden, ( 1 R eat an d Litti.e, 

caravan route to Homs and Tripoli, fi’wo parishes and villagers of 
Misrepresentation. In Englisli Biucks, England. 9’h(cy He 9 m. 
law, a falser statement of fact. A S.E. of Aylesbury, having railway 
transaction, such ' '*•*> / 0 (c () n n (i X I o n with 

as a sale indue^ed I^ondon. Missen- 

by a misrepresent- \ ^ dtm Abbey, at 

ation of a material Grecat MisHcnden, 

fact, is voidable, ; dates in part from 

Le. can be repudi- J V tlus 14th (century, 

ated hy the party and contains a 

deceived, if he Norman f o n t . 

repudiates it as 7^ Little Missemden 

soon as he dis- centres upon an 

covers the falsity Missel Thrush, a common souk:- Elizabethan manor 

of the statement, hedgerows 


and if it is possible to put the parties 
in the same position as before. No 
action will lie for damages for mis- 
representation unless the state- 
ment was either made fraudulent- 
ly, knowing its falsity, or was a 
warranty. 

Missal OR Mass- BOOK. Office 
book of the R.G. Church. It C(m- 
tains the service for Mass through- 
(uxi the year. Revised and print(c(l 
1570, after the e<nineil of Trent, 
1545-63, had ordere<J its use in all 


Missile^ Mhutary. In 20ih- 
century military i,ecchnology, a 
self-propelled aerial device (carry- 
ing (uthcr a nuclear or a conven- 
tional explosive warhead. Propul- 
sion may be by solid or li(piid-fuel 
rocket {see Rocket), or by ramjet 
motor (see Jet Ihopulsion). There 
are two distinct types of self- 
propelled missile : the guided 
missile, which is controlled during 
(light to its t,arg(d ; and the long- 
range intercontinciutal ballisii(c 
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missile, which follows a pre-set 
course and cannot change direction 
in flight. 

Guided missiles developed from 
the German Evian and Wasserfall 
A. A. weapons of the Second Great 
War. These were powered by 
rocket motors and guided to their 
targets by radio control. The war- 
head was exploded by radio- 
proximity fuse. 

There are four main types ol 
guided missile : (1) surface-to- 

surface (1S8M), tired from the 
ground against a land target, or 
from a ship against another ship 
or a land target ; (2) surface-to- 
air (8AM), fired from the ground 
or a ship against aircraft ; (3) air- 
to-air (A AM), fired by an aircraft 
against another aircraft ; (4) air- 
to-surface (ASM), fired from an 
aircraft against a land or marine 
target. Air-to-air missiles are 
powered by solid- propellant rocket 
motors, whereas surface-to-air 
guided missiles can be powered by 
a ramjet with rocket- assisted 
take-off. 

Missiles are guided to their 
target either by radar command or 
by beam riding. With radar com- 
mand, two ground radar stations 
are used : one is “ locked- on ” to 
the oncoming target, i.e. follows it 
automatically on a radar screen ; 
the other station has a screen 
which shows a continuous picture 
or moving “ blip ” of the missile 
launched to intercept the target. 
Both radar receivers are electron- 
ically linked to a computor-pre- 
dictor which works out, according 
to the information fed into it, the 
course the missile must follow if it 
is to meet the target. The neces- 
sary course is then transmitted by 
radio to the missile, and variations 
in the radio impulses actuate the 
missile’s control surface to set it 
on the required course. 

In beam riding, a ground radar 
station picks up the target and 
then transmits a beam along which 
the missile travels. At the same 
time radio impulses actuate the 
missile’s controls to bring it into 
range of the target. The move- 
ments of both target and missile 
arc tracked on a radar screen. 

When a guided missile has been 
brought within range of its target 
it is then “ homed ” against it by a 
secondary guidance system. Horn- 
ing devices may be active, semi- 
active, or passive. In active 
homing, radar impulses from a 
small transmitter in the nose of 
the missile are reflected back from 
the target to the missile, which 
contains a receiver and guidance 
system to steer the missile towards 


the source of the signals reflected 
from the target. In semi-active 
homing, ground radar transmits in 
the direction of the target and the 
impulses reflected from the target 
are picked up by a receiver on the 
missile which actuates its controls 
to steer it towards the target. In 
passive homing, the missile carries 
a receiver responsive to a source of 
energy radiated from the target. 
The energy may be in the form of 
heat (infra-red) radiation emitted 
by the target’s engines ; or it may 
be the noise, air disturbance, static 
electricity, or any other of the 
several kinds of energy radiation 
produced by an aircraft in flight. 
Any such radiated energy is 
picked up by a receiver on the 
missile and electronically con- 
verted into mechanical energy to 
operate the missile’s controls and 
so draw it towards the target. 
Some guided missiles rely on con- 
tact with the target to detonate 
their warheads, but most missiles 
are fitted with radio proximity 
fuses. 

Long-range Ballistic Missiles 

Ballistic or unguided missiles 
are very large rockets which are 
launched on a course that will 
bring them on to a stationary 
target. They have a range of up 
to 6,000 m., but after launching 
they cannot be controlled from the 
ground. Once they have taken up 
their pre-set course they are main- 
tained on it by automatic astro- 
navigation devices carried by the 
missile. 

Unguided missiles travel high in 
the stratosphere and most of their 
propulsive power is expended in 
gaining altitude. The greater part 
of their journey to a target is by 
coasting in a great arc. They fall 
free on the target and explode on 
impact. During flight a ballistic 
missile transmits to its launching 
site radio signals giving a constant 
record of its speed and direction 

Mission, Christiak. Christ- 
ianity has from the outset been a 
missionary religion- From Christ 
Himself is the commission to go 
“ into the world and make disciples 
of all the nations.” Christianity 
began with Judaism. The Acts of 
the Apostles contains the account 
of the opening of the door to the 
Gentiles, first to the Samaritans, 
regarded as half- Jews in blood and 
in religion ; then to the Ethiopian 
eunuch and the Roman centurion, 
both probably adherents of the 
synagogue ; finally at Antioch, 
where they “ sp^ike unto the 
Greeks also.” It was from Antioch 
that the mission to the Gentiles 


fully began. S. Paul, Apostle of 
the Gentiles, did most to save 
Christianity from settling down as 
a sect within Judaism and to bring 
it to its fulfilment as a world 
religion. 

Missionary expansion in the 
early centuries was helped by 
Roman communications, Greek 
language, and not least by the 
widespread dispersion of the Jews, 
whose influence provided in many 
a city a nucleus of monotheistic 
religion awaiting the Christian 
missionary. Before the year 200 
Tertullian could speak of places 
of the Britons, unreached by the 
Romans, but subject to the law of 
Chi’ist.” About the same time, an 
eastern writer, Bardaisan, claimed 
that there were Christians in 
Bactria. Before 300 there is evi- 
dence of missions as far E. as India. 
By 313 in the West, under the 
emperor Constantine, Christianity 
was becoming the state religion of 
the Roman empire. Later mission- 
ary activity may be divided into 
four perio(is, 

(i) 500-1100 : The Dark Ages. 
The church survived the Western 
Roman empire, and began to 
convert the barbarians who had 
destroyed it : the Franlcs, 496, the 
Anglo-Saxons, 597, Germany, 
from the 8th century, Scandinavia 
and the Magyars of Hungary, 11th 
century. About the same time as 
these last victories of Latin 
Christianity, the Greek Church 
entered Russia. An adventurous 
mission from the church in Persia 
brought Christianity to China by 
635, where it remained precariously 
till about 900. East and west, the 
monk w^as the medieval mission- 
ary. In this missionary work 
Englishmen early played a leading 
part : WilUbrord, the first of note, 
went to the Netherlands c. 690 ; a 
little later Boniface of Crediton, in 
Devon, won the name Apostle of 
Germany. 

(ii) 1100-1350 ; The Crusades. 
The Crusades represent the answer 
of Christendom to that power 
which had caused the first setback 
to Christianity’s missionary pro- 
gress, Islam. It was the friars 
who came to see what a truly 
Christian campaign against the 
infidel should be. The two great 
orders, Franciscans and Domini- 
cans, officially recognized their 
missionary duty in the same year, 
1221. The greater glory belongs 
to the Franciscans. S. Francis 
himself preached before the sultan 
of Egypt in 1219. Raymond Lull 
died a martyr’s death in Tunis, 
1315. John of Montecorvino, first 
missionary from the church of the 
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W. to E. Asia, 1294, establisLe I 
his cathedra] in Pekinf;;. Those 
heroic missions were on too small 
a scale for Iasi, in" elfeets. 

(hi) 1500-1700: Roman Catho- 
lic Revival. With the Spaniard, 
CIhristianity reached S. America 
and the Philippines. With Portu- 
pueae trade, Christianity touched 
Africa S. of the Sahara ; it was 
replanted around the Indian coast ; 
for the first time it reached Burma, 


Malaya, the E. Indies, Indo- 
China, and Japan ; it came, for 
the third time, and to stay, to 
C!hina. Greatest among the pion- 
eers was tS. Francis Xavder, who 
died on the threshold of (Jhina’s 
closed door in 1552. That door 
was opened at last by the learning 
of other Jesuit missionaries, most 
notably Mattco Ricci, who won 
the respect of Chinese officials and 
emperor. 

John Eliot, a Cambridge Puri- 
tan, went to N. America in 1631, 
and began work among the Red 
Indians. The (Anglican) Society 
for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and the Society lor the 
Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, vvei-e founded in 
1698 and 1701 respectively ; the 
(Presbyterian) Society in Scotland 
for Propagating Christian Know- 
ledge in 1709. The first and third 
of these were founded primarily to 
meet home needs, but all made 
some beginnings at foreign mission- 
ary work. The German Protest- 
ant, Ziegenbalg, 1705, under Dan- 
ish patronage, founded a mission 
at Tranquebar. The Moravians in 
1732 began missionary work in the 
W. Indies and Greenland. Method- 
ists from England were at work 
among slaves in the W. Indies by 
1786, ” 

(iv) From 1792. In 1792, the 
year usually taJ^en to mark the 
missionary awakening, the Baptist 
missionary society was formed. 


In the next lifty years there ibl- 
lowed all the main Protestant 
societies not only of the British 
Isles, but of the mainlaiKl of 
Europe, and of the New World. 
Protcst,ant missionaries havT'! trans- 
lated the Bible, wholly or in part, 
into 1,120 languages. In the sa,me 
period, missionary zeal among 
Roman Catholics rcviv'cd, and to- 
day there are (diristians in vii-tu- 
ally every land : nominal Chidst- 
ians in Africa S. of 
thcEahara have been 
e.stimatod as 7 p.c. of 
the population, in 
India about 2 p.c., in 
Asia (apart from the 
Philippi lies) 1 p.c. 

Th e infliuMici‘ ol 
Chi’istians is out of 
all proportion to their 
numbers. Among 
.some more primitive 
peopl(‘H Christian ity 
has succeech'd to ilie 
position of the t:om- 
munity religion, and 
as such has liegun 1,0 
do for th(‘m what tJu^ 
church in th(‘ Middle 
Ages (li<l for Europe. 
In more complex civilizations 
Christianity has often contu’ibuU'd 
to the combating of .sexual evils, and 
to the starting of new movements 
0 ('idealism and aspiration. In ( Jiina 
CHiristian mis.sionarics started nmuy 
schools and colleges — mergeul in 
state education after the (Com- 
munist revolution of the 1940s. In 
India (Jhri.stian .schools and colk^ge^s 
were numerous (c.e/. Protestant 
collcgcis mimhcred about *10), owing 
to govawnmont grant-in-aid, a. sy- 
stem which began in 1854 gnd 
lasted till India achieved self- 
government in 1947. In Africa, 
under colonial government, somo- 
thing like 70 p.c. of education was 
under Chri.stian inllueucivs, willi 
medical and social work receiving 
subsidies also. 

The Christian significance ol 
medical missions is that they pro- 
vide a flemonstration of th(^ 
Gospel. They have also in many 
lands created the new professions 
of doctor and nurse, arid given 
Christian ideals to influence th('ir 
standards. Christian leper honu's 
supplied the largest field for experi- 
ments which have led to the hope- 
ful treatment of leprosy ; and, 
again in many lands, Christians 
have been responsible for attacks 
on illiteracy. 

Though Christianity’s strength 
of resources is still in we.storn lands 
it is not a western but demon- 
strably, a world religion. The 
pope, in aimounoing the appoint- 
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meiit ot 32 new cardinals in 1946, 
said, We have wilkxl that the 
greatest possibk^ number of raees 
and p('opI(‘s should be riqin^seuted, 
as a friie r('ll(Mhiion of th(‘ univer- 
sality ol tlu' (Turch.” Th('. same 
tiling can be si'cn when 320 bi.shops 
of tlu^ Anglie;in communion gather 
at Lamlx'th from tlu^ four corners 
of ihe globe ; or wlnui there is a 
meeting of the council of Reformed 
aiitl Pri^shyt.iM’ian ehurclies, the 
Methodist ceuinenical conference, 
the Baptist, world alliance, the 
internatiional ( Vmgregatioiial coun- 
cil, or th(^ Liitluu’an world con- 
vention. Some oC t,hes(^ bodies 
used t.o t.hink of tlumiselvcs as 
national churches ; others rc- 
(uidiati(‘d all stult^ eonm'xion and 
w(u-(‘. c.oiitent t.o be small sc'cts 
saved out of t.lie world. All liavc 
grown to world-wide proportions. 
The Edinburgh mi.ssioiiary cou- 
ferenee of It) 10 marked the begin- 
ning of the international mission- 
ary council, (hied’ a.g(mt of non- 
RiOina,n missiomiry coopm-ation ; 
from that tiiiK', t.lu'ri' began that 
still wider mut.ual ('onsult.ation, 
the (‘cunu'iueal movmiu'ut, which 
in I9'iS n'siiltixl in the world 
eoniicil of (hurch(\s, including 
(AUM’y main tradition exci'pt tlu* 
Roman (hfliolic. domitU History 
of (Christian Missions in India, 
Julius Richter, 18{)8; History of 
Christian Missions in China, K. iS. 
Baton rcl.t.(\ 1929; Mist.ory of the 
Expansion of Christianity, K. S. 
Ijat.()nrctt(\ 7 vols., 19^17 ; 'Tlu' 
Planting of Christ.ianit.y in Al'riea, 
C. P. (O'ovc'H, J9hS; aim Int(‘r- 
national Review of Missions, quar- 
Uu’ly 1912 onwards. 

Mississippi, liiviu' ol the 
U.8.A. ItriH('Min Bit.th^ Elk Lak(‘, 
but Bake Itiusea, Miimesota, 1,680 
ft. alt., is getua-ally rega,rded as its 
HonreiL In it.s (airlier course, 
mark(‘d by I’apids and Ixvuitiful 
(alls, it wiiuls t.hrougli a swampy 
country and forms many lakes. 
At Miimea.i)()IiH, t.he head of navi- 
gation for la.rge shifis, an^ th(' 
Falls of rit. Anlihoiiy, wlu'ri^ the 
river makers a (h^sceiit of 80 ft. in 
half a mile. Ni^ai'ly 80 m. below 
Ht. Paul it (^xi)a.n(lH into ilu^ larg(^ 
and pietnresijiie Ihqiin Bake on 
tlu^ Wisconsin border. At Roclv 
Island a!'(^ ra-pids wit.li a fall of 21 ft. 

The Mississippi mi tors the Gulf 
of Mexico t.broiigh many “ bayous,” 
the chief being the Atcbafalaya and 
the Bafourclic. It is about 2,330 m. 
long, and with its longest tributary, 
the Missouri, it is often accounted 
the longest river in the world ; 
omitting this dedta “ passoH ” and 
old meamhu’s, it may he shorter 
than th(^ Amazon. At its junction 
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Propagation ol'tlie 
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171)2 Ba|)l.ist 
1705 London Missionary 
Soci(‘ty 
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Ulasgow Societies 
1700 Church Missionary 
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Society 

1804 British iiiid Foreign 
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with the Missouri its breadth is 
5,000 ft., and below New Orleans 
2,475 ft. It receives many large 
tributaries, the more important 
bc'ing the Minnesota, Dcs Moines, 
Missouri, Arkansas, and lied from 
the W., and the Wisconsin, Illi- 
nois, Ohio, and Big Black from the 
E. Among important towns on its 
banks are Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Dubiicpie, Moline, liock Island, 
Burlington, Quincy, St. Louis, 
Memphis, Vicksburg, New Orleans. 

The waters of the Mississippi 
have a gradual swell, which begins 
in Feb. and continues till June. 
They occasionally overflow the 
embankments and inundate the 
entire lower valley. The area 
originally subject to inundation 
was nearly 30,000 sq. m., but it 
has been largely reduced bv a 
system of embankments (levees). 
The construction of these levees 
was begun early in the ISth cen- 
tury, and in 1916 the system, on 
which more than £27,000,000 has 
been expended, comprised about 
1,500 m. About 95 m, below New 
Orleans the river divides into 
acweral outlets, the iDrincipal being 
the S.W. Pass, the S. Pass, and the 
N. Pass. By means of jetties, 
known as Eads jetties after the 
designer, the navigability of the 
lower river has been considerably 
improved. These jetties, extending 
E. and W. of the S. Pass and 
measuring 4-j^- m., have enabled a 
channel of 30 ft. to be obtained, 
thus greatly adding to the import- 
ance of New Orleans as a port. 

Flood Damage and Control 

In April, 1927, a terrible dis- 
aster was caused by floods on the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, in- 
cluding the Arkansas. These rivers 
overflowed their banks to a depth 
of ten, and sometimes 20 feet, and 
covered over 1,000,000 acres of 
thc‘- most productive land in the 
United States. For three months 
the river was 100 miles wide at 
Gi ’eenvillc. New Orleans was only 
saved by blasting great gaps in the 
Poydras embankment. Relief 
measures were organized by Herbert 
Hoover, who estimated the lo.ss at 
£80,000,000. About 600,000 per- 
sons were rendered homeless or 
dependent on charity. In June, 
1936, the Flood Control Act estab- 
lished a definite flood control 
policy which provided for federal 
participation in the construction 
of economically justified projects 
in cooperation with states or other 
local interests. For the improve- 
ment of the river system, which 
comprises some 15,000 miles of 
inland waterways and enables 
steamers to travel from the Gulf of 


Mississippi. Map showing the river basin. 

Mexico to the Great Lakes, an ex- 
penditure of over £280,000,000 
was made in 1937, the construction 
of 14 flood-control reservoirs in the 
Muskingum Valley, Ohio, being 
among the many improvements 
undertaken. Levees [q.v.) have 
been built from Rock Island, Illi- 
nois, to near Head of Passes, 
Louisiana, 484 in. above to 1,070 
ni. below' Cairo. The Fort Peck 
dam and reservoir have improved 
navigation on the river and con- 
tribute to the control of flood w'ater. 

The river was first visited by a 
European in the 16th century, but 
nothing was Imowm of it until 1673, 
when two Jesuits, Louis Joliet and 
Jacques Marquette, sailed down 
it as far as the mouth of the Arkan- 
sas. La Salle, in 16S1-S2, went 
down as far as the river mouth. 
At that time it flowed through soil 
claimed by France, and French- 
men made a number of settle- 
ments on its banks. After the 
treaty of 1763 its course was the 
joint property of Great Britain and 
France. Spain secured the rights 
previously held by France, w'hile 
the U.S.A., by the treaty of 1783, 
obtained the British ones ; there 
was trouble between these two 
countries about the navigation, 
but this was ended when Louisiana 
w'as purchased by the U.S.A. in 
1803. In the 19th century the 
U.S.A. conducted a thorough sur- 
vey of the river and its tributaries. 
See Bluff ; Louisiana ; River. Oon- 
suit Discovery of the Mississippi, 
J. G. Shea, 1903 ; The Opening of 
the Mississippi, F. A. Ogg, 1904. 


Inset, the delta on the Gulf of Mexico 

Mississippi. A state of the 
U.S.A. A south central state, it 
has a coast-line of 85 m. on that 
part of the Gulf of Mexico known 
as Mississippi Sound. Its area is 
47,716 sq. m., of which 468 are 
water. The surface rarely exceeds 
800 ft. in height, and falls aw^ay S. 
and W. to the rich alluvial lands of 
the Mississippi and Yazoo valleys. 
These are knowni as the bottom 
lands, and of them there are 7,000 
sq. m. in the delta of the Yazoo. 
The chief rivers are the Mississippi, 
wLich bounds it on the W., Pearl, 
Tombigbee, Yazoo, and Pasca- 
goula. The state includes a num- 
ber of islands. 

A great amount of cotton is 
grown, and much maize. Other 
cereals are cultivated, and cattle, 
sheep, and pigs are reared ; the 
sugar-cane is grown, and much 
laud is under fruit. Important 
petroleum sources were discovered 
in 1941. By 1948 these had become 
the state’s most important source 
of wealth apart, from cotton. Jack- 
son is the capital. Of the pop. of 
2.178,914 (1960) almost half were 
negroes. Generally negroes are de- 
barred from voting by educational 
and other tests. In 1946 a crippled 
ex-service man invited negroes to 
vote in the primaries for the first 
time and won a congressional seat. 

As part of Louisiana, Mississippi 
was first settled by French colon- 
ists, who made their homes in a 
land hitherto inhabited solely by 
Indian tribes. It passed to Eng- 
land in 1763, but in 1783 was for- 
mally ceded to Spain, that country 
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having taken possession of it in 
1781. A dispute soon arose about 
the boundary between the U.S.A. 
and the soil of Spain, the I'esult 
being a treaty by which the future 
state was included in the U.S.A. 
The Spaniards vacated it in 1798, 
when it was made a territory. 

In 1817 Mississippi was admitted 
to the Union as a state. A consti- 
tution was drawn up in that year, 
but the existing one dates from 
1890. The state legislature con- 
sists of a senate and a house of 
representatives, both elected for 
four years. The state sends two 
senators and six representatives 
to congress. 

Mississippian. In geology, a 
group of limestone rocks well deve- 
loped in the Mississippi Basin, 
U.S.A. Of Lower Carboniferous 
age, they roughly correspond to the 
Carboniferous Limestones of the 
U.K. See Carboniferous System. 

Mississippi Scheme. Finan- 
cial enterprise devised with the 
object of restoring the shaken credit 
of France. In 1715, when Philip of 
Orleans became regent, the finances 
of France were in an appalling con- 
dition ; national bankruptcy was 
almost inevitable. It was then that 
John Law persuaded Orleans to 
approve his scheme and started a 
bank in France. 

With this for a basis, Law ac- 
quired the solo right to trade in the 
vast region around the Mississippi 
which ho called Louisiana, and in 
1717 he founded a company for 
this purpose. Having turned his 
bank into a national institution 
with the guarantee of the state 
behind its notes, Law planned a 
much bigger concern. Two other 
trading companies were amalga- 
mated with his, and under him a 
new Coinpagnie des Indes domi- 
nated practically the whole of 
France’s foreign trade. With the 
issuing of new capital for its ac- 
tivities the gamble began. The 
shares rose rapidly in value, while 
the company purchased the right to 
manage the mint and to farm much 
of the national revenue. Finally 
the national debt was taken over, 
the lenders receiving shares in the 
company to which the government 
paid interest at 3 p.c. New shares 
were issued at a large premium, 
and in 1719 were selling at forty 
times their face value. 

Armed with absolute power, Law 
took strong measures to avert a 
collapse, but his edicts, fixing the 
price of the shares, and in other 
ways striving to perpetuate an 
artificial state of affairs, failed 
miserably of their purpose. By 
July, 1720, the bubble had burst. 


The government took back the 
national debt, but speculators had 
suffered huge losses. See Law, John. 

Mississippi Sound. Channel 
between the coast of Alabama and 
Mississippi states, U.8.A., and 
several narrow islands which cut it 
off from the Gulf of Mexico. About 
70 m. long, with a mean breadth of 
8 m., it extends from Lake Borgne 
to Mobile Bay, and is navigable by 
coasting vessels. 

Missive (Lat. 7mssusy sent). In 
Scots law, a letter exchanged be- 
tween two parties, in which the 
one specifies and the other accepts 
the terms and conditions of an offer 
of purchase or sale, or other mutual 
transaction . A missive eon stitu tes 
a legal contract. 

Missolonghi, Meholonghi, or 
Mesolonqion. Town of Greece. 
Situated on a swampy plain N. of 
the Gulf of Patras, and about 20 m. 
N.W. of Patras, it is the capital 
of the dept, of Aetolia and Acar- 
nania. It has a trade in currants, 



Missolonghi, Greece. Byron's statue, 
erected in 1881 over the mound in 
which his heart was buried 


valonia, and local products. The 
town was formerly of some mili- 
tary importance, being besieged 
unsuccessfully by the Turks in 
1821-22 and in 1825-26 during 
the Greek War of Independence. 
Byron died here on April 19, 1824. 
Pop. 9,270, 

Missoula. City of Montana, 
U.S.A., the CO. seat of Missoula eo. 
It stands on the Missoula river, 125 
m. W.N.W. of Helena, and is 
served by the Northern Pacific and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and Puget 
Sound rlys. It contains the state 
university. The Northern Pacific 
Rly. has workshops here, and 
lumber milling is carried on. 
Missoula was founded in 1864 and 
received a city charter in 1887. 
At Jumbo Mountain, E. of the 


town, an extensive series of hori- 
zontal mai'kings represents shore 
lines of the foiuner glacdal lake 
Missoula. The town still has a 
frontier atinosphere ; as late as 
1935 redskins (tamped near by 
Pop. (1950) 22,485. 

Missouri. River of the U.S.A. 
Uie longest tributary of the Missis- 
sippi river, it is formed by the junc- 
tion of tlie Mudisoii, Jefferson, and 
Gallatin rivers, which have their 
sources in the Roeky Mountains 
and unite at Gallatin (Uty in Mon- 
tana. Thence it Hows N.'aiul N.E. 
tlu'ough a mountainous district 
and traverses a deep canon called 
the Gates of the Rocky Mountains, 
the river here being compressed to 
450 ft. for about 6 m. At Great 
Falls it makes a descjcnt of 350 ft. 
in about 16 m., passing over a 
series of cataracts of much 
grandeur, tlu^ highest of which has 
a vertical dro]) of 90 ft. Below 
Fort Benton it turns K., passes 
through N. and S. Dakota in a 
S.E. direction, forms the boundary 
lK5twe(m Iowa ami Missouri on the 
E. and Kansas and Ncl)raska on 
the W., and fmally takes an E. 
coiirBc across Missouri to join the 
Mississippi 20 m. above 8t. Lo\iis. 

Measured from tlu‘. source of the 
Jefferson its length is 2,950 m., 
while from Gallatin City to the 
Mississippi it is 2,460 m. Near 
the Grand Falls its breadth is 
1,500 ft., at Sioux City 2,500 ft., 
and at its entrance to the Missis- 
sippi about .3,000 ft. It has 
several large tnl)\itari(^H, the i)rin- 
(iipal b(‘ing the Milk a, ml Yellow- 
stone in Montana, the James and 
White in South Dakota, the 
Nebi'aska oi* Phitt(^ in Ncdu’aska, 
ami the Kansas in Kansas. It 
drains a basin with an area of 
nearly 600,000 h(|. m., and is 
navigable during part of tlu^ year 
to Great Falls, but in the low 
water season only to its t‘.onflueuco 
with the Yollowston(\ its largest 
affluent. On its banks are many 
important towns, imilutliiig Oma- 
ha, Atcihiaon, Leavenworth, Kai\- 
sas City, and Jertersou City. Its 
waters arc turbid, whiefi gives rise 
to its name, meaning mud river. 
Fort Pecik dam and rt^servoir in 
Montana were completed in 1940. 
The dam was part t>f a Hclicme for 
improving navigation on the 
river, for controlling ilooda, and 
providing hydro-electric power. 
It is 250 ft. high, with a volume of 
128,000,000 cu. yds. The reser- 
voir has an area of 383 sq. m. and 
holds 6,326,000 million gallons. 

Missouri. Central state of the 
U.S.A. Its area is 69,674 sq. m., of 
which nearly 450 are covered with 



water. It is bisected by the Mis- 
souri river, which also forms the 
upper part of the W. boundary ; 
the Mississippi marks the E. fron- 
tier. S. of the Missouri the sur- 
face is relieved by the forest- 
clothed Ozark Mts., the N. portion 
consisting of prairie and bottom 
lands, wmoded only in part. An 
agricultural state, it yields rich 
crops of maize, wheat, oats, 
potatoes, cotton, tobacco, and 
flax. Stock-raising is carried on. 

Missouri is the largest zinc-and 
lead-producing state of the Union, 
has more than 14,000 sq. m. of 
coalfields in operation, and a 
considerable output of iron ore 
and other minerals. Slaughtering 
and meat-packing, flour-milling, 
and boot and shoe making are 
among the many valuable indus- 
tries. There are a state and other 
universities, besides numerous col- 
leges, and, in addition to the 
rivers, transport facilities include 
6,882 miles of steam and 263 
miles of electric railw^ays. Two 
liberal newspapers, the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch and the Kansas 
City Star, have national influence. 

The state capital is Jefferson 
City, but Missouri contains three 
larger cities, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, and St. Joseph. Other cities 
arc Joplin, Springfield, Sedalia, 
Hannibal, Webb City, and Car- 
thago. The 1950 pop. was 
3,954,653, with many of German 
descent, and only a few negroes. 

Missouri was part of Louisiana, 
and as such was settled by the 
French. In 1762 it was trans- 
ferred to Spain, and in 1803 the 
large district of wliich the future 
state formed part was sold to the 
U.S.A. In 1812 Missouri was 
made a territory, and in 1821 was 
admitted to the Union as a state. 
It is a border state, and gave 

118.000 troops to the S. army and 

116.000 to the N. army in the 
Civil War. It is governed by a 
general assembly which consists 
of a senate, elected for four years, 
and a house of representatives, 
elected for two. The franchise 
requires a short residential quali- 
fication. Politically, it preserves 
a balance between Eepublican 
elements representing the urban 
well-to-do and Democratic ones, 
representing small -town interests 
and those of the workers in the 
cities. It sends two senators and 
11 representatives to congress. 
Consult History of Missouri, P. S. 
Under, 1927. 

Missouri Compromise. Ar- 
rangement made in 1820 by which 
the territory of Missouri was ad- 




Misti. View oJ the Peruvian volcano, showing the city 
of Arequipa in the foreground 


mitted as a state 
of the American 

Union. The state . 

constitution sub- 
mitted by iVIis- 
souri recognized 
slavery, a fact 
which aroused a 
vehement agita- 
tion against it in 
the Northern 
states, and caused 
a t w o - y e a r s'* 

deadlock in con- Misti. View of the Peruvian volcano, showing the city 
gress, the senate of Arequipa in the foreground 

supporting and the house of repre- used as a prefix in speaking in a 
sentatives opposing the applica- ceremonious way of anyone, and 
tion. Ultimately an agreement sometimes in addressing a man in 
was attained by which slavery speech or wTiting. In its present 
was prohibited in the whole of the sense it has been used since the 
Louisiana Purchase N. of lat. 36° 15th century or thereabouts, when 
30^ except that part of it forming it supplanted master. It is also 
the territory of Missomi, nearly all used as a prefix to certain titles 
of which lay to the N. of that line, of office, e.g. I\Ir. Speaker. The 
The repeal of this arrangement in feminine is mistress (g'.u.). The 
1854 led to the formation of the French equivalent is monsieur, the 
Republican party and precipi- German is herr, and the Spanish 
tated the Civil War. Missouri senor. 

was admitted to the Lffiion Aug. Misti, El. V^olcanic mt. of Peru 
10, 1821. in the prov. of Arequipa. It is 

Mist. Cloud of minute particles situated a few miles N.E. of the 
of water at ground level. Meteoro- ^ity of Arequipa, and has a height 
logically the distinction between of 20^,000 ft. 
mist and fog is one of degree, the Mistinguett. Stage name of 
latter term being applied wffien Jeanne Bourgeois (1869-1956), 
visibility is less than 1 km. and French actress, who made her 
mist w’hen it is greater than this stage debut at a Paris music-hall, 
but less than 2 km. After a clear, appearing during 1899-1907 at the 
cold night, mist frequently fills Gaiety Rochechouart, where she 
the valleys ; in rainy weather enjoyed a sensational success as 


mist enshrouds the hill tops, 
though none may be present in 
the valleys. 

Mistake. In English law, an 
error of fact which entitles the 
party who has paid money under 
the mistake to recover it, or a 
party who has entered into a 
transaction to have it set aside. 
A mistake of law cannot be pleaded, 
nor will anyone be allowed to say 
that he was mistaken as to the 





Mistinguett, 
French actress 


singer and 
dancer. After 
several seasons 
in revue at 
the Moulin 
Rouge (of 
which she was 
for many years 
part-proprie- 
tor) and the 
Bouffes-Paris- 
iens, she was 


meaning of the words in a con- partnered by Maurice Chevalier 
tract. Where there has been a (q.v.) at the Casino de Paris and 
mutual mistake in the drawing up the Folies-Berg^re in the years be- 
of a contract or conveyance, so fore and after the First Great War. 
that it expresses something which The songs she introduced were im- 
the parties had not really agreed, mensely popular in Paris during 
the court has jurisdiction to the 1920s. Her only appearance in 
rectify the document so as to London -was at the Casino Theatre, 
cause it to express the real in- 1947. She died near Paris, Jan. 5, 


ten tion of the parties. 

Mistassini. Lake in the ex- 
treme N. of Quebec, Canada, 
drained by the Rupert river. 


1956. Consult Mistinguett and her 
Confessions, 1938. 

Mistletoe ( V iscum album ) . An 
evergreen semi-parasitic shrub of 


Small islands divide it down the the family Loranthaceae. Native 
centre into practically two sheets of Europe and North Asia, its 
of water. Length 100 m., breadth stems vary in length from a foot 
15 to 20 m., depth 300 to 400 ft. to four ft., and are yellowish-green 
Mister. English masculine title in colour. The leathery leaves are 
of respect, abbreviated in writing of the same colour, and are oval- 
to Mr. A variant of master, it is lance-shaped, mostly in pairs. The 
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small green tlowcrs are unisexual, light romantic i 

and consist of four sepals, with Lou Fouemo do 

tour stamens, or an ovary with the Rhone. 189 

simple stigma. The 

berries are white, a 

third of an inch in 

diameter, with a single ' ■ jy 

seed invested by glutm- ‘y*' U ) i\ rce 

oua pulp. Birds dis- •v. y ! / Jit'”" 

tribute the seeds, either J fur 

by swallowing and y ' h A 

evacuating them or by ^ yj j f)f^l 

wiping ttrem off their ^ | | ^ wh 

beaks on to the branch .X'A'v ^ r ’ 

of a tree. On germina y<M 

tion the embryo pierces 

the bark and penetrates i * ’!•.!)<) 

to the wood. It draws Mistietoe. Sprays ot leaves 

moat of its food rrorn It. 

the tree, but manufact ures carbo- Mistral, La 
hydraiesinils leaves. Itshost plants of Lucila (halo; 
are very numerous, the chief being lOf)?) Lhilean 
black poplar and apple in England 7, LSSt), at Vi- 
and the plains of France; but in cuua, (Ihilc. 
Dauiihine and the Rhine valley it she became a 
is most abundant on Boots pine, teacher. I)i- 
Arnerican mistletoe, of which there rector ol the 
arc several species, forms a disti net M a gall a n o s 
genus. elementary 

The mistletoe is prominent, in school, in 
European folk-lore as a magical southern 
plant credited with many virtues. (Idle, she was 
irom giving the })owcr to see gliosis later appoint- 
to healing diseases. *S’ee Balder ; ed to the cori- 
Druid ; Golden Bough. sular sorviee. 

Mistral. Piercingly cold, dry country at Ma 


light romantic talc in ver.se, 1884 


Mistietoe. Sprays oi leaves 
and berries 


Lou Fouemo dou Rouse, an epic ol 
the Rhone, 1897 ; Moun Espelido, 
r/| ’ DOG, translated into 

/J\w t / English as Mimioirs ol 
‘'Mk / Mistral, G. E. Maud, 
■I D07. In D04 Mist,ral 

i received half ol the 

/ Nobel pri'/c for lit.era- 

« /'y ftt^■e^ att<;l devoted it 

j/ f\ 1,0 the pure,ha,so of a 
f j fialacc at Arles in 
; which to house Ihc 
jy ’ Felibrean Museum. Me 
,,*.0 . .-i iviareh 25, 1914. 

\ ' (Jon..s((M Mistral, C. A. 
’i •. Downer, 1901; Biblio- 
ays 01 leaves graphic Mistralienne. 

E. ].ef6vre,, 1903. 

Mistral, Gaurikla. Fen-name 
of Lucila ( h)doy-y-Alcayaga ( 1 889 
19r)7) Ghilean poet. Born Afiril 
7,^1889, at Vb 

reetor ol the 


later appoint- Ga^nela Mistral 
cd to the con- 
sular service, represeiitina her 
country at Madrid, Lisbon, Rio de 


wind experienced chiefly in winter Janeiro, Fetropolis ( Brazil ), and 


along the Rhone valley and the 
coasts of the Lion gulf. A depres- 
sion over the Mediterranean, ac- 
companied by anti- clock wise circu- 
lation of t.he air, brings down 
heavy cold air from the central 
plateau of France as a N.W. wind, 
and causes a hot sirocco to blow 
from the African coasl,s north- 
ward. The mistral, characi.erised 
by clear skies and bright sunshine, 
sometimes develops great violence : 
in the Rhone valley velocities of 
90 m.p.h. have been recorded. 

Mistral, FRfi)Di:Ric( 1830” 1914). 
French poet who wrote in the 
FrDven 9 al language. He was born 

'"''''.’.J. movement 

tor reviving the 
Provencal lan- 
Pr6d6nc Mistral guage and lit- 
ij lench author eratiirc. It was 

followed by other notable works, 
also in Provenyal : Galendau, part 
legendary, part allegorical, 18()7 ; 
and Lis Isclo d’Or (the golden 
isles), a collection of short poems, 
1875. Later works were Nerto, a 


Los Angeles. Bhe was professor ol 
history of Spanish (hvilizalion at 
Barnard College, New York, 1931, 
and secretary ot Mu^ Lc'ugue f)l 
Nations institute for intelliHhnal 
cooperation before the S(‘(‘j;)n(l 
Grea,t War. She died in Nmv York 
after a long illness, Jan. 10, 1957. 

Her literary reputation was (‘sta- 
blished abroad with Desolacibn, 
1922, a collection of prose ami 
verso, though her earlier work, 
such as La Voz dc Elqui, 1908, 
was well known in S. America. 
Her other colloctionB included 
Lectiiras para Mujeres, 1923; 
Nubes Blancas, 1923, and Tala, 
1938. Slie was awarckul the Nobel 
prize for literaturi^ in 19-1-5, Mu(’h 
of her poetry shows alTinity with 
Buddhist t, bought. 

Misurata. Town or fjibya, m 
Tripolitauia, N. Africa, on a bay 
some 110 m. E. ol Tripoli. Builti 
around a large oasis, it produces 
dates. During the First Great 
War it was the ea])ital of tbc 
ephemeral republic of T'ripolit.ania 
under the Arab bandit Ramadfin 
Secteni. Diiniig the Second it was 
occupied on Jan. 18, 1943, by the 
British 8th anny in their final 
advance. It, is the chief town in a 
district of the same name, pop. 
(1954) 66,735. 


Mitanni. Name of an ancient 
Oriental state created in the 2nd 
millennium n.o. by the Humans 
in N. Mesopotamia. Its capital 
was pnibably Washshukanni on 
the upper K ha, bur, near mod. Ras 
el ‘’Ain. Knowledge ol its history 
and civilization a, re incomplete ; 
the names of (ughti kings reigning 
during r. 1500-1350 h.(L are known 
I’rotn eum'ifonu source's and from 
Egvf>tia,n ment.ions ol the eountrv 
MTN or NHRN, Naluinna or Na- 
harain. Mitanni (ion i roll'd Assyria 
for a time, and siua'cvsHliilly op- 
pnH(Ml llui (dforts of Thothmes 111 
of Egyfit to cross the Euphrates, 
vvdier(i the bouruhiry of Egyptian 
control was siil, by li'oafy ratilic'd 
by a royal marriage. TlHua'alter 
It', la, lions Ix'twt'csn t,lie two powers 
were friiindly, as the letters of King 
I)iisbra,1-t,a, to Amenhote):) Ml and 
IV show. Eneroa, eh merit, wt'st, wards 
by Shut,a,rna, II wa.s (countered by 
the IliltiUis, wbo r, 1350 a,nnexe(l 
llu' kingdom a, ml set a, Hiltitc 
uomiiK'ii on tlui Mit,a,nnia,n tbrono. 

Mitau. German na,m(‘, for I, ho 
La,tvia,n t,own of Jolgava, {q.v.), 
Mitcham. Borough of Surrey, 
Engbiml. It, is on the Mbindk, 10 
m. S. of Ijomhm, and has main liiui 
riy. and London 'rransportusi'rviecs. 
It giv(is its name to a hor, eonsti- 
tuerK^y. SS. FeUu‘ and Faul is the 
originaJ pa,rish ehuriili ; ot,hor 
e.luutihes „ ait' Christ Duireh, S. 
Ma,rk’H, S. Baruaba,s’H, S. Olave’s, 
and tlui Gburiih of ibe Ase.ension. 
Mit(dia,m Common, 480 a,e.r(iH, was 
one of the (tu'liest homes ol golf in 
I^]ngla,ml, a,ml (be village grecni has 
long Ixt'U liunous for e,riek(it(irs. 
TJuj imlnHtri('s ituilude light, engin- 
cicring, tiu' manulael nre ol paints 
a, ml va,rnisheH and liitnvorks, and 
th(^ preparation of confectionery 
and lb(xl pitxluels. Miteliani was 
long ('amons (or lavemku', used in 
making piirlmue. Th(^ charter fair 
held annually fVom ancient, time's 
was held on the old green for the 
last timein 1923. lk>p. (1 951) 67,269. 

Mitchel, John (I8ir)y7r>). 
Britisb jonmalist, and politician. 
Born in ('(X Londonderry, Nov. 3, 

1815, the son of 

t j ^ I I ^ I ^ 

' art,ie,les in The 

3* olm Mitchel iTnin^d li-iMh. 

Irish nationalist Cnitcd Uish 

ma,n, and was 
Honteneed to t, ran sport, aiion for 14 
years. Eseaping from Van Die- 
men’s Land, lie made his way in 


John Mitchel 
Irish nationalist 
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1853 to- America, where he became 
a prominent advocate of slave- 
holding and the Southern cause. 
In 1S75, while still in America, he 
was elected member for Tipperary. 
His right to take his seat was 
denied on the ground of his con- 
viction for treason felony, but the 
electors returned him a second 
time. Mitchel returned from 
America to contest the point, but 
died at Dromalane, March 20. 

Mitchell. Peak of the Black 
Mts.* in N. Carolina, U.S.A. Known 
also as Mitchell’s Peak and Black 
Home, it is 6,711 ft. in alt., the 
highest summit of the U.S.A. east 
of the Rocky Mts. See Appala- 
chians. 

MitcheU. Type of American 
bomber, also employed by the , 
R.A.F. in the Second Great War. 
Designed by the North American 
CO., and known to the U.S. army 
as the B-25, it was named after 
Gen. William Mitchell (1879-1936), 
a protagonist of the bomber in 
modern warfare. As a heavily 
armed high-speed medium bomber, 
the Mitchell w'as successfully used 
in every theatre of war. It had 
two 1,700 h.p. Wright Cyclone 
engines, affording a maximum 
speed of 275 m.p.h., with full 
bomb load of 3,000 lb. The crew 
numbered five. See Aeroplane 
illus. p. 131. 

Mitchell, Abe (18S7-1947). 
English golfer, born at East Grin- 
stead. He reached the semi-final 
of the amateur championship in 
1910, and played for England 
against Scotland in 1910-11-12. 
Having been runner-up in the 
amateur championship of 1912, 
ho turned professional, and won 
the gold medal at the Daily Mail 
and the News of the World tourna- 
ments in 1919. He played for 
Great Britain against the U.S.A. 
in Ryder Cup matchcvS, 1921, 1929, 
1931, 1933. He died June 11, 1947. 

Mitchell, Charles (1861-1918). 
British boxer. Bom in Birming- 
ham, he defeated Bob Cunning- 
ham in a knuckle fight there early 
in 1878. In 1882 he won the 
middleweight and heavyweight 
championships of England, and 
soon visited America, where he 
gained several notable victories 
but was defeated by John L. Sulli- 
van. He again fought the latter, 
at Chai-itilly in 1888, with bare 
knuckles, the contest resulting in 
a draw after 39 rounds. Mitchell 
challenged Jim Corbett, American 
world champion, but w’-as defeated 
after three rounds, at Jacksonville, 
1894. He died April 2, 1918. 

MitcheU , Jo hn Thomas W hite- 
HEAD (1828-95). British business 


man. Born at Rochdale, Oct. 18, 
1828, he began to w'ork in a cotton 
mill as a child of 10, and, having 
obtained some education in his 
leisure, joined the Rochdale Pion- 
eers cooperative society. He 
started the Rochdale system of 
profit-sharing, and became a di- 
rector of the Cooperative Whole- 
sale Society in 1869 and its chair- 
man m 1874. IMitchell, who was 
almost entirely responsible for the 
development of the enterprise, 
died March 16, 1895. Consult Life, 
P. Redfern, 1923. 

MitcheU, Sm Peter Chalmers 
(1864-1945). A British zoologist. 
Born at Dunfermline, Nov. 23, 

1864, and edu- 
cated at Aber- 
deen, Oxford, 
Berlin, and 
Leipzig, he 
was university 
demonstrator 
of comparative 
anatomy at 
Oxford before 
becoming sec- 
retary of the 
Zoological 
Society in 1903, and E.R.S., 1906. 
Under his direction many improve- 
ments were made in the London 
Zoological Gardens. Knighted in 
1929, he resigned five years later 
and was succeeded by Julian 
Huxley. His wTitings include The 
Childhood of Animals, 1912 ^ 
Materialism and Vitalism in Bi- 
ology, 1930 ; My Fill of Days, 
1937 : Mv House in Malaya, 1938 
He died July 2, 1945. 

MitcheU, Reginald John (1895 
-1937). British aircraft designer. 
Born at Stoke-upon-Trent, he 
served his engineering apprentice- 
ship and in 1916 joined the 
Supermarine Aviation Works 
(Vickers), becoming chief engineer 
and designer in 1920. In 1927 he 
became a director of the company 
and was awarded the silver medal 
of the Royal Aeronautical Society 
for his winning seaplane in the 
Schneider trophy contest. For his 
work on the S6B, which w'on the 
trophy outright for Great Britam 
in 1931, he was created C.B.E. 
Mitchell also designed the military 
Hying boats Southampton, Scapa, 
and Stranraer, and the amphibious 
Seagull and Walrus. His Spitfire 
{q.v.) fighter, based on experience 
with Schneider trophy machines, 
first flew in 1936, going into ser- 
vice with the R.A.F. in 1938. 
Mitchell died June 11, 1937, the 
world’s greatest aircraft designer. 
In a film. The First of the Few, 
1942, Leslie Howard portrayed 
Mitchell. 



Sir Peter 

Chalmers MitcheU, 
British zoologist 
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MitcheU, Silas Weir (1S29- 
1914). American neurologist and 
author. Born in Philadelphia, Feb. 

15, 1S29, and 
educated at 
Jefferson med- 
ical college 
there, he in- 
augurated the 
Weir - i\Iitchell 
treatment for 
neurasthenia, 
hysteria, etc., 

S. Weir Mitchell, substitutins: 

America neurologist 

and isolation for the exercise pre- 
viously advocated. His treatment 
became famous, and he was presi- 
dent of the Association of Ameri- 
can Physicians, 1887, and of the 
AmericanNeurologlcalAssociation, 
1908-09. Among his scientific 
books are Injuries to Nerves and 
their Consequences, 1864; Rest in 
the Treatment of Disease, 1875; 
Clinical Lessons on Nervous Dis- 
eases, 1895. Weir Mitchell was a 
prolific vTiter of children’s books, 
among which is The Wonderful 
Stories of Fuz-buz, the Fly, and 
Mother Grabem, the Spider, 1867; 
and novels, e.g, Roland Blake, 
1884; John Sherwood, Ironmaster, 
1911. He died Jan. 4, 1914. See 
Weir Mitchell Treatment. 

Mitchison, Naomi Margaret 
(b. 1897). A Scottish novelist. 
Daughter of J. S. Haldane {q.v.), 
she wms horn in Edinburgh, Nov. 1, 
1897, and w^ent to the Dragon 
School, Oxford. She vTote vivid 
novels and stories dealing 'wdtli the 
ancient world or mythological 
themes, like Cloud Cuckoo Land, 
1925 ; The Com King and the 
Spring Queen, 1931 ; The Delicate 
Fire, 1933. A more urgent note 
was sounded in The Moral Basis of 
Politics, 1938 ; The Blood of the 
Martyrs, 1939. 

Mite. Small creature belonging 
to the class Arachnida and order 


Acarina. Most 



Itch mite, highly 
magnified 


mites are very 
small, and some 
resemble minia- 
ture spiders. 
They have 
no “waist,” 
the thorax 
and abdomen 
b eing fused 
together, and 
the latter 
entirely unseg- 
mented. Many 
are parasitic 


and do considerable damage, some 
being the cause or vehicle of serious 
disease. Thus the diseases known 
as itch and mange (g'^.r.) are caused 
by mites that attack the skin. An- 
other species, commonly known as 
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the harvest bug, bores, during its 
larval stage, into the human skin, 
causing great irritation. A red 
mite IS a parasitic pest of poultry 
and cage birds. Another mite, 
commonly called red spider, in- 
vades hop gardens and does much 
damage in greenhouses by sucking 
the juices of plants. A vvormliko 
mite of the genus Demodex in- 
habits the sebaceous follicles of 
the human skin. Others infest 
cheese, flour, etc. 

Mitford, Mary Russell (1787- 
1855). British writer. She was 
born at Alresford, Hants, Dec. 16, 
1787, the daughter of a doctor, 
whose extravagances kept her poor 
all her life. Her tragedies, Julian, 
1823 ; The Foseari, 1826 ; Rienzi, 
1828 ; Charles I, 1834, enjoyed 
contemporary success ; but her 
fame rests on . 
sketches of 
country life and I 
character, con- i 
tributed in the ^ 
first instance to C 
The Lady’s f, 

Magazine, 1824 f 
-1832, and re- ! 
published as 
Our Village. 

She died at 
Swallowficld, near Reading, Jan. 
10, 1855. Consult Life, V. Watson, 
1949 ; ElizAbeth Barrett to Miss 
Mitford (letters), ed. B. Miller, 



See under 


1954. 

Mitford, Nancy. 

Baron Bedcsdalc. 

Mithradates VI or Mithri- 
UATES (131-63 u.c.). King of 
Pontus. On the murder of his 
father, Mithradates V, 120 n.c., 
ho became king, and on reaching 
man’s estate extended his con- 
quests to the Crimea and parts 
of Armenia. Ordered by the 
Romans to give up Cap^iadocia, 
which he had annexed, he defeated 
all efforts to oust him, and eventu- 
ally overran the whole of the 
Roman province of Asia, where 
80,000 Roman citizens were put 
to death by his orders. In 87 b.o. 
Sulla arrived in Greece, into which 

Mithradates 
had thrown an 
army, and sig- 
nally defeated 
the king at 
Chaeroneaand 
Orchomenosin 
86 ; another 
Roman army 
under Bhmbria 
defeated him 
in Asia, and 
he concluded 
peace. Fighting began again in 
83 and 82 jb.c., but was not of long 



Mithradates VI 
King oE Pontus 

Prom a coin 


duration. The third Mithradatie 
War began in 74, and lasted till 63. 
Liicillus, the Roman general in 
command, was at lirst successful, 
driving Mithradates from Pontus 
and defeating also his brolher-in- 
law, Tigrancs, king of Armenia, 
with whom Mithradates had taken 
refuge, but he penetrated too far 
into Mesopotamian Armenia, and 
was compelled to return. J’ho war 
was brought to an end by Pompey, 
whoso army drove Mithradates 
into the Crimea, where, at his re- 
quest, a Gallic attendant put an 
end to his life. 

Mithras or Mithra. Ancient 
Iranian god whose cult spread 
from Persia into the Hellenistic 
w’orld after the death of Alexander 
but did not become important in 
the Roman Empire until the late 
first century a.d. wdicn Mithraici 
commimiticR, founded by soldiers, 
traders, and slaves from the east- 
ern provinces, appeared in Romo, 
in Italy, and on the northern 
frontiers. 

Mithras was an angel of light 
in the Zoroastrian hierarchy, but 
by the time his religion spread to 
the west ho had become t.hc 
Unconquered Sun, the mediator 
between gods and men, and the 
instrument whom the Supreme 
Being had chosen in the beginning 
of things to slay the great bull 
from the life-blood and spinal- 
cord of which came all life upon 
the earth : vegetation, the boast-s, 
and mankind. 

Mithraiam promised ctcrria,l life 
to the believer. It had il-s own 
theology which satisfied the minds 
of the educated and the li earls of 
the ordinary worshipper. A place 
was found in its system for all 
natural phenomena, for the pagan 
deities, and for the astrological 
beliefs common in all scebons of 
society. The Supremo Deity, 
Eternal Time (Saturnus), was 
shown as a lion- headed god 
wreathed about with a serpent. 
From him sprang the Sun, the 
Earth, and the Olympic gods. 
Mithras, born miraculously from a 
rock, had rescued the Sun from 
the powers of evil and sot him 
back again in the heavens, and ho 
and the Sun came to bo regarded 
as one and the same. 

The temples {mithraea) were 
oblong buildings, half under- 
ground, symbolic of the sacred 
cave where Mithras had slain the 
bull. Across the cult end they 
regularly had a sculptured group 
showing the god, in Persian cos- 
tume, plunging his knife into the 
animal. On either side of the nave 
were wide benches; there was a 


vo.stiil)ule whore iiiitiaites imdcr- 
went some of their ordeals. Wor- 
shippers were admittiMl 1,0 full 
partielpation in the riles by a 
series of seven iuiihitions, the 
successive orders Ixnng the Raven, 
Occult, Soldier, Lion, Persian, 
Runner of the Sun, and the 
Father. I’ho Fathers viau’C the 
seniors, the priests of the eon- 
venticlo. Initiates above the Lion 
order wore admitted to a sacred 
banquets in wliich bread and wine 
were consumed. 

One of the weaknesses of Miih- 
raism seems to have Ikhui the small 
part wliieh woimn were allowed 
to play, but this delicioney wa,N 
early made good by an alliane.o 
between Mithraiism and the wor- 
ship of the Gnxit Earth Motlier, 
(Jybelo, who had been brought to 
Rome from Asia Minor in 212 n.d. 
The cull of Oyhele brought^ into 
MiLhraism the fashion of perform- 
ing taurohofia and crioholla, saeri- 
licea of bulls and rams, the blood 
from which was ma,(le t/O fall 
through a gra-tiug on to the votary 
in a trench below. Supiiorlod by 
the pagan emperors, Mithraism 
was the most importiant rival of 
Ghristianily. It was siqiprossed 
when pagan worship wuiS pro- 
hibited in a.d. 392. 

Several line niUkmea have been 
lound in Ronui and Ostia ; many 
others are known. 4’he worshif) 
of the god nourished on tlu^ 
Rioman VVall in Britain and also 
in the City of London, whm'o, in 
Wa,lbook on the sik^ ol Bueklers- 
bnry UoiiHi^, the rmnains of a 
toinplo and some of its statiuiry 
earner U) lighli in 1954. 

Mitla OH MidTi.AN (place of the 
dead). Site 36 m. Fj. of Oaxaeii, 
Mexico, in the district of ’’J’laco- 
lula. Within a mountain-girt 
vall(\y a, re live groups of a,neiont 
buiUlings, built by the Mixtees in 
the 14th and perhaps early Ihth 
ceniuries. They consist of paved 
courts surrounded on three sides 
by low rectangular buildings of 
dressed stone adorned with ba-nds 
of geomctLi(‘,al reliids executed in 
stone mosaic. Two of them have 
large rock-cut tombs beneath. 
See, Mix toe. 

Mitosis. In biology, process 
of nuclear division. It involves 
the longitudinal! splitting of each 
constituent chromosome into two 
equal parts and the separation of 
these parts for the production tif 
two new nuclei etpii valent in 
every way to the original. 

Mitrailleuse (Fr. mitraille, 
grape shot). French name for 
the machine-gun in general. Tho 
original Moatigny mitraillouso was 
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taken up by the French in 1869 
and introduced in the army for 
the Franco-Prussian War, 1870- 
71. /iS'ee Machine-Gun. 

Mitral Valve. Valve which lies 
between the left auricle and the 
left ventricle of the heart. It is 
so called from the likeness to a 
bishop’s mitre of two flaps which 
form it. Wlien the heart muscle is 
in systole, i.e. contracting, the 
valve ojDens and blood passes 
from auricle into ventricle. When 
the heart muscle is in diastole, i.e. 
relaxing, the valve closes and 
prevents the back flow of blood 
from ventricle into auricle. With 
local inflammation, associated 
with acute rheumatism, this valve 
may become narrowed and in- 
competent, the blood finding its 
way backwards during diastole. 
This condition, known as mitral- 
stenosis, tends to be j^rogressive, 
and is serious. See Heart. 

Mitre. Head-dress of bishops 
and certain abbots of the Western 
Church, and occasionally of other 
ecclesiastics. The Jewish high 
priests wore a tall form of head- 
dress, called mitra in the Septua- 
gint, but it is denied that the mitre 
was an adaptation of this. In its 
early forms, the mitre, which came 
into use about the lOth century, 
was low and simple. In the 14th 
century it increased to a foot or 
more in height. In the Church of 
England mitres fell into gradual 
disuse after the Reformation, dis- 
appearing in the 18th century, but 
wore revived by some Anglican 
bishops after 1885. The English 



Mitre. 1. Gothic. 2. Eoman, with 
bands detached ; two forms used in 
R.C. Church. 3. Anglican mitre 

Bit courtesy of Burns, Oates and Tl'as/i- 
bourne, and A. R. Mowbray a- Co., Ltd. 

form is smaller than that worn by 
bishops of the R.C. Church. The 
mitre of bishops of the Greek 
Church is a dome-shaped crown. 
See Tiara. 

Mitre. In building and joinery, 
the line formed by the inter- 
section or juncture, generally at a 


right angle, of two similar blocks 
or mouldings, the meeting ends 
being equally bevelled. In some 




Mitre. Thick inside key for mitre 
joint. Above, assembled. Lower, 
in sections 




ancient Greek structures, the 
mitre was not carried straight 
through the entire joint, but was 
deflected, thus making the joining 
half mitre and half butt-joint. 
With double blocks the mitring 
was generally done on the inner 
blocks, the outer forming a butt- 
joint. See Joinery. 

Mitre, BARTonoMi: (1821-1906). 
Argentine soldier, president, and 
man of letters. Born at Buenos 

Aires, June 26, 
1821, he began 
his pubhc life 
as journalist in 
1838 at Monte- 
video. Leav- 
ing Uruguay 
for Bolivia, he 
became chief 
lSI of the staff to 
president 
on whose tall 
he was exiled and went to Peru, 
thence to Chile, where he became 
noted as a journalist, and for 
attacks on the government was 





again exiled. 

In 1852 Mitre returned to 
Argentina, and having taken part 
in the successful revolt against 
Rosas when Buenos Aires became 
an independent province, he was 
successively commander-in-chief of 
its army, minister of war, and 
minister of government and foreign 
relations. In 1862 he was elected 
president of the confederation 
for six years. Against Paraguay, 
1865-70, he commanded Argen- 
tine, Brazilian, and Uruguayan 
troops. Founder of La Nacion, 
he was author of Historia de 
Belgrano y de la Independencia 
Argentina, 1859, and Historia de 
San Martin y de la Emancipacion 
Sud- Americana, 1889-90. Never 
successful again as a presidential 
candidate, he died Jan. 18, 1906. 

Mitsubishi (Jap., three dia- 
monds). Japanese industrial trust, 
so called from the device on the 
flag of the steamship company 
which was its earliest enterprise. 


Under the direction of Iwasaki, 
the trust came to the fore in the 
second half of the 19th century, 
when the law against the opera- 
tion of ocrs'-n-goiiig ships was re- 
pealed. In 1874 the government 
granted the IMitsubishi Steamship 
Co. a subsidy and transferred to 
its ownership some 60 ships bought 
abroad by the government for the 
Formosa expedition. In 1885 the 
line was amalgamated with the 
Union Transport Co. to form the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisiia (Japanese 
Mail Steamship Co.) In 1946, 
when the trust was dissolved by 
order of the Americans, the Mitsu- 
bishi interests included banking, 
shipbuilding (with dockyards at 
Nagasaki), manufacturing (includ- 
ing motors and aircraft ), real estate, 
and insurance, and the total capi- 
tal of the 38 corporations was 
2,767 million yen. 

Mitsui. Oldest of the Zaihatsii 
or great industrial trusts of Japan. 
It was founded in 1632 in Yedo 
(Tokyo), where the Mitsui family 
carried on business as hake-ya — 
agents who realized for the feudal 
overlords the tributes paid to them 
in kind, and managed their fin- 
ancial affairs, on a commission 
basis. The Mitsui trust embraced 
91 corporations with an aggregate 
capital of 3,880 million yen ; its 
activities included banking, inter- 
national trade, manufacturing, 
mining, heavy industry, and 
paper and flour mills. It was 
liquidated in 1946 by order of the 
U.S. authorities. 

Mittelland Kanal. Name of 
a German waterway described 
under Midland Canal. 

Mitylene, Mytilene, or Les- 
bos. Island in the Aegean Sea, be- 
longing to Greece. Lying S. of the 
Gulf of Adramyti (Edremid) and 
Asiatic Turkey, it covers 675 sq. m. 
It is mountainous, with two excel- 
lent harbours, the soil is fertile, and 
corn, olives, and vines are exten- 
sively cultivated. About 1100 B.c. 
it was occupied by Aeolian immi- 
grants, and five centuries later, 
under its “tyrant” Pittacus, it 
became the centre of the civiliza- 
tion of the Aeolians of Asia Minor. 
Greek lyrical poetry arose in 
Lesbos, the birthplace of Alcaeus, 
Terpander, Sappho, and Erinna. 
Its most important towns were 
Mitylene and Methymna. 

Mitylene was successively in the 
hands of Persians, Athenians, 
Mithradates, and the Romans. 
After the defeat of the Persians, it 
joined the Athenian naval league, 
but, having revolted, its territory 
was distributed among Athenian 
settlers. In the time of Alexander 
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it Hiiffered severely from the Mace- 
donians, and later froni the 
Homans, as a punishment for hav- 
ing supported Mithradates. It 
was rchuilt hy Ponipey, soon re- 
eovered much of its prosp(‘rity, 
and was especially favoiinal by 
Tiberias and Nerva. In the 14th 
century the East Homan emperor, 
John Palaeologus, bestowed it 
upon a Genoese nobleman, by 
whose descimdants it was held 
until its conquest by the Turks in 
1462. In 1913 it was restored to 
Greece. In the Second Great War 
German troops occupied Mitylcne 
without opposition on May 5, 
1941, holding it until Sept., 1944. 
Pop. (1951) island, 154,795 ; town, 
25,518- Pron. mitti-leeni. 

Mivart, St. George Jackson 
(1827-1900). British scientist, 
kc was born Nov. 30, 1827, and 
educated at Harrow, afterwards 
studying at King’s College, London. 
After joining the H.O. Church ho 
was called to the bar, but devoted 
himself to science and in 1862 
became lecturer on anatomy at S. 
Mary’s Hospital. In 1869 he was 
made E.R.S., and he was secretary 
of the Linncan Society, 1874-80. 
Por three years ho was a professor 
at Louvain. Writings on zoology 
brought him into touch with 
Darwin and Huxley. He did not 
wholly acce pt the Darwinian theory 
of evolution, yet certain articles led 
to his excommunication. He died 
April 1, 1900. Among his writings 
may be mentioned : On the 
Genesis of Species, 1871 ; Man 
and Apes, 1873 ; The Cat, 1881 ; 
Nature and Thought, 1882 ; The 
Origin of Human Reason, 1889 ; 
Birds, 1892. 

Mix, Tom (1881-1940). Amer- 
ican film actor. Born of mixed 
stock (including Celtic and Chero- 
kee Indian), on 
a ranch at El 
Paso, Tex., 
Jan. 6, 1881, 
he was edu- 
cated at Vir- 
ginia military 
academy, and 
served as an 
army surgeon 
in the Spanish- 
Amorican 
War. Pic was the star of many early 
“ Western ” pictures, in which he 
was always an adventurous cow- 
boy, with his marvellously trained 
horse Tony. His first talking film, 
Destry Rides Again, was in 1932, 
but after appearing in Rough 
Riding Romeo he gave up the 
screen for the circus. He was 
killed in a car accident in Arizona, 
Oct. 12, 1940. 
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Mitylene, Aegean Sea. The town oi Mitylene, on the east coast oi the island, 
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Mixtec. An American Indian 
people, linguistically akin to the 
Zapotoc, in Oaxaca, Guorroro, and 
Puebla, Mexico. They number 
some 150,000, and are descended 
from an ancient people of Oaxaca 
who displaced the Zapoiocs from 
part of their territory including 
Monto Alban about 1300. Notable 
potters and goldsmiths, they 
greatly influenced Aztec culture. 
The Aztecs overran their country 
in 1495. See also Mitla. 

Mixture. In chemistry, a term 
used to imply that the ingroilients 
of a composition retain their in- 
dividual properties. Sulphur and 
iron filings can be mixed without 
any chemical combination taking 
place ; but if heated, tho^ iron 
and sulphur combine ehemically, 
and a new substance, iron sulphide, 
is formed, which possesses the 
characteristics of neither ingre- 
dient. The term mi-xture in phar- 
macy is applied to liquid medicines 
whiiih either contain insoluble 
substances in suspension, or ar(i 
composed of two or more licpiids, 
with or without other matters in 
solution. 

Miyajima. Sacred island of 
Japan in Hiroshima Bay, an arm of 
the Inland Sea. The island, also 
called Itsukiishima, is counted as 
one of the throe most celebrated 
sights in Japan, on account of its 
scenery and temples ; it is 5 m. by 
2 1 m.', and culminates in Misen, 
1,800 ft. • Miyajima town, pop. 
4,000, on the'N.W. coast, is con- 
nected by steam hury with Miya- 
jima station in Honshu, on the 
main lino between Kobo and vShim- 
onoseki. The temples wore known 
in the 9th century, restored in 
the 12th century, and destroyed by 
fire and rebuilt several times since. 
About 40,000 pilgrims visit the 
island annually in normal times. 

Miyazu. Town of Japan, in 
Honshu. Situated on Miyazu J?ay, 
an arm of Wakasa Bay, on the N. 
coast, almost due N. of Osaka, it 
is a small port with trade in beans 
from the N.E. provs. of China. The 
neighbouring pine groves of Ama- 
no-hashidate are one of the famous 
sights of Japan. Pop. 10,000. 

Mizar. Double star. Called 
alternatively Zota Ursao Majoris, it 


is (iomposed of a. si^ar of tlu*) siH'.oud 
magniliude with a. fourth-magiii- 
tu(lc comjiaulou 14 H(a*en(ls of an; 
away. The compouents revolve 
round each oilier in 20 (lays 14 
hours. They eauuot be sepairated 
except in a U'leseopc!. 

Mizo. See Lushai Mills. 

Mizpah OR Mizenn (Mob. a 
waieli-towcr). Aneieiit name of 
(I) The high place, uriidontilicd, 
whore Ja,col) and Laban formed a 
comiiaet (Gim. 31). (2) A region, at 
the foot of Mt. Mennon (Josh. 11), 
probably near the Druse village of 
Mutollo. (3) Mizpoh of (filead, the 
homo of Jeiihlbah. (•!) A town for- 
tiliod by Asa., arnd ehosiai as his 
resideneo by Gedaliah, govia-nqr of 
Jerusaloni, after its e.apturo, 586 
B.o. It Ints beam idontilUal with 
Nebi Hainwil, a mt. 2,935 ft. in 
alt., 4 m. N.W. of .lorusahnn. it 
owes its i>roH<vnt name (prophet 
Samuel) to a Muslim tradit/ioii 
which makes it tlu^ Imrial-plaeo of 
Samuel {cj, 1 Saan. 7), a,nd ils 
mos((U(\ fonmn’ly a Grusaders’ 
eliureh, contains a cenotaph re- 
venal as his tomb. The mt. was 
stormed by British troops in the 
First Great War, Nov. 21, 1917. 

MizzenMast. In thiaas-masted 
ships, the after mast. Wlum then^ 
are four masiis, all large, the after 
one is still ealhal the niizzen, hut 
if this last is small the masts 
are styled foremast, .main mast, 
mizzen, and jigger. 

Mnemonics (Gr. mvemonike, 
art of memory). Tln^ art of im- 
proving the memory, esfieeiafly by 
artificial aids and methods. Nearly 
all HiKih methods depend upon the 
association of ideas, and ih(\y are 
chiefly based upon the jirineiples of 
localisation and analogy. The for- 
mer, topology, associates what is 
to be h^arnt with the picture of a 
building or place well known to the 
learner ; the latter establishes an 
analogy between things or wmrds 
and some familiar ohjeist. 

Technical verses iicrhaps quite 
meaningless (liki^ the Ibirbara, 
Colaront of th(>) logicians), and the 
substitution for numbers of letters 
of the alphabet (1 t, 2--^), which 
are made up into words and 
phrases, idrm anotluu' kind of aid. 
The art of memory is of very 
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ancient date, and was regularly 
cultivated in the Greco-koman 
schools. The Greek poet Simonides, 
hth century b.c., employed the 
topological method. In the Middle 
Ages Raymond Lully’s Great Art 
was similarly arranged. 

Attention is now directed rather 
to the psychological side of the 
question as likely to suggest means 
for the improvement of the memory. 
Purely mechanical systems are 
prejudicial to more scientific meth- 
ods, although they may be usefully 
applied to lists of names and 
dates, and even to the learning of 
foreign words, by inserting an inter- 
mediate linlv in the shape of a word 
or words, recalling by association 
the two extremes. See Memory 
Training. Fron, tieemonnics. 

Mnemosyne. In Greek mytho- 
logy, daughter of Uranus, and the 
personification of memory. By 
Zeus she was mother of the Muses. 

Moa. Maori name for the 
Uinornia, a genua of extinct 
llightless birds, which formerly 
iirhabited New Zealand. About 20 
species have been identified from 
their remains, the largest standing 
nearly 12 ft. high, the smallest 
being about the size of a turkey. 
They had apparently disappeared 
when European colonists arrived 
in Now Zealand, but the state of 

preservation 
of the eggs, 
feathers, and 
bones, which 
are found 
in abun- 
dance in 
Holocene 
deposits, 
suggests that 
the birds had 
not long 
become ex- 
tinct. They 
were unable 
to fly, but 
their long 
and power- 
ful legs indi- 
cate that 
great speed, 
con- 
eggs 



Hoa. Reconstruction o£ 
extinct wingless bird of 
New Zealand 


they could run with 
They had rounded, loosely 
structed feathers, and their 
were pale green. 

Moab. Territory occupied in 
ancient times by the Moabites. It 
is an elevated tableland E. of the 
Dead Sea and lower Jordan valley, 
extending eastward to the Arabian 
desert. The river Arnon and other 
rivers flow westward through deep 
valleys. See Dead Sea ; Palestine. 

Moabites. An ancient Semitic 
people, closely related to the Heb- 
rews. According to Gen. 19, they 
were descended from Moab, inces- 


tuously begotten by Lot. They 
were frequentU^ at war with Israel 
and Judah, and were conquered bv 
David. Ruth was a Moabitess. 
Solomon took Moabite wives, and 
introduced the worship of their 
national god Chemosh (g.r.) into 
Jerusalem. The Moabites re- 
covered their independence, and 
Mesha, who set up the Moabite 
stone, won victories over Israel. 
Moab disappeared after the Baby- 
lonian conquest. See Palestine. 

Moabite Stone. Black basalt 
slab from Dibon, Moab ; dis- 
covered by Klein in 1868. In- 
ternational competition led to its 



Moabite Stone. Ancient record of 
Moab’s battles with Israel, dating 
from c. 850 B.C. 


being shattered by its Beduin 
custodians. It was recovered for 
the Louvre, Paris, and its recon- 
struction was aided by paper 
squeezes secured by Clermont- 
Ganneau, covering 34 lines of 
primitive Hebrew script in the 
Moabite dialect of about 850 B.o. 
This inscription narrates Israel’s 
conflict with Mesha. 

Moat. Large trench round a 
Fortified place for defensive pur- 
poses. The term is derived from 
the French matte, meaning an em- 
bankment and, in Norman-French, 
the ditch formed by the excavation 
necessary for providing the soil for 
such an embankment. Medieval 
castles were frequently provided 
with two moats, often filled with 
water, an inner one encircling the 
keep and an outer the precincts. 
By means of a moat the height 
of a battlement was considerably 
increased. See Bodiarn Castle ; 
Castle ; Keep. 

Moawiya. Caliph of Damascus 
661-680, and founder of the Om- 
raiad dynasty. Governor of Syria, 
he revolted against the caliph Ali, 
and after the murder of the latter 


was prcelaimed his successor. The 
dynasty lasted until 750. 

Mobile. Bay and river of Ala- 
bama, U.S.A. The bay is formed 
by the Alabama and. Tombiffbee, 
which, after receiving the drainage 
of most of the state of Alabama, 
unite to flow S. to the Gulf of 
Mexico through an extensive delta 
of gum and cypress swamps. The 
Mobile is the IrV. and the Tensaw 
the E. of the five main distribu- 
taries which reach Jklobile Bay, it- 
self a part of the delta. Mobile 
river is 38 m. long ; the bay is 
27 m. long and 8 m. wide and less 
than 70 ft. deep. Mobile City is at 
the mouth of the river in the N.W. 
of the bay. 

Mobile. City and seaport of 
Alabama, U.S.A., the co. seat of 
Mobile CO. It is 135 m. E.N.E. of 
New Orleans, and is served by rlys. 
Its prominent buildings include 
the city hall. Battle House, and 
city and U.S. marine hospitals. 
The seat of a bishop, it has a 
fine Gothic cathedral and several 
educational institutions. Cotton, 
timber, resin, flour, cereals, coal, 
cotton-seed oil, and provisions 
are exported, and coffee, tropical 
fruits, asphalt, sisal grass, and 
potash imported. 

Industries include saw-miUing, 
shipbuilding, and the manufacture 
of cotton, veneers, and machine- 
shop products. There are import- 
ant fisheries. Large harbour and 
dock improvements have been 
undertaken, and the port is visited 
by steamers from Europe, New 
York, Cuba, and South America. 
The original city was founded in 
1702 by the French, the present 
city, farther S., being built nine 
years later. In 1704 the governor 
instituted the annual Mardi Gras 
festival which ends on Shrove 
Tuesday. Mobile was the capital of 
the French colony of Louisiana ; 
was British, 1763-80; and Spanish, 
1780-1813. It received a city 
charter in 1819, and was rechar- 
tered in 1887. Pop. (1950) 129,009. 

Mobilisation (Lat. mobilis, 
movable). Process of bringing a 
navy, army, or air force to opera- 
tional strength for war. In modern 
usage, the term includes organiza- 
tion of industry and industrial 
manpow er to maintain and supply 
the fighting services ; putting into 
operation civil defence measures ; 
establishing economic and mone- 
tary controls ; taking over by the 
governnaent of sea, land, and air 
transport ; and commandeering 
goods and services essential to 
military operations. 

British mobilisation for the First 
Great War was carried out by 
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Boer casuaitics were about 150, 
the JJrilisli losses being nearh^ 
400. See South African War. 

Mode. Music-al term of varied 
moaning. The Greek modes, and 
the modes of the Mich lie Ages which 
remained in use until aliout the 
middle of the 17th century, were 
concerned with the order of the 
tones and semitones in the octave 
scale, i.e. with the mode or manner 
of their arrangement. 

The modes chicMy in use may be 
remembered in a rougli and ready 
way by thinking of the wdiite keys 
only of the pianoforte. The Ionian 
mode began on C, and was thus 
identical with our modern major 
sciale ; the Dorian on D ; the 
Phrygian on E ; the Lydian on E, 
the Myxolydian on G ; the Aeolian 
on A, like the present descending 
melodic minor scale ; and the 
Locrian — little used and hardly 
recognized by authorities — on B. 
Each of these normal or authentic 
modes had a plagal scale related 
to it, running from dominant to 
dominant of the authentic scale. 
Thus the Ionian mode was; 
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with dominant at G. The plagal 
form, called Hypoionian, was : 


with dominant at E. See G regorian 
Chant. 

Modelling;. Fashioning an 
article in some plastic substance, 
either in the round or in relief. 
Potter’s clay in a fairly liquid state 
is the principal material used. 
During the progress of the work the 
moisture is preserved by sprink- 
ling with water, and at night by 
wrapping the model in a w et sheet, 
or in a bag that will prevent the air 
alTecting it. In iigure sculpture in 
the round, various supports for the 
model arc required. For a bust, a 
single upright, with a crossbar to 
carry the shoulders, will suffice. 
For the full Iigure, an iron upright, 
the height of the figure, is the main- 
stay of other supports for the 
limbs ; this is fixed in a circular 
plinth, constructed to revolve on a 
wooden boss, so that the model can 
be turned round without the sculp- 
tor shifting his ground. Most of the 
work is done with the fingers. 
See Bronze Statuarv ; Pla.ster 
Cast; consult Modelling and Sculp- 
ture, A. Toft, 1905. 

Model Parliament. Name 
given to the parliament summoned 
by Edward I in Nov., 1295. It con- 
sisted of the barons, two knights 


from every shire, and two burgesses 
from ever}' considerable borough, 
and also representatives of the 
lower clergy. It was given its name 
because it was the model on wliicli 
later parliaments w’ere called, 
being representative of the nobles, 
clergy, and commons. 

Modena. Duchy of Italy. It 
dates from 1452, w’heu the city and 
the district around it, which since 
1288 had been in the possession 
of the Este family, was made a 
duchy for Borso d’Este. During 
the Napoleonic wars the duchy 
became part of the Cisalpine 
republic. In 1814 it was given to 
Ferdinand, a member of the Haps- 
burg family, who had married 
Maria Beatrice, the heiress of the 
house of Este, and he and his son 
reigned until the latter w'as driven 
out in 1859. See Este. 

Modena. Prov. of N. Italy, in 
Emilia. It stretches N.E. from the 
Tuscan Apennines to the Po valley. 
It is mountainous in the S.W., but 
in the fertile tracts it produces 
wheat, wine, and hemp. Goats and 
sheep arc reared. Area, 1,003 sq. m. 
Pop. (1951) 490,247. 

Modena. City of Italy, the 
capital of the prov. of Modena. It 
stands in a low and fertile plain, be- 


tw’’een the Secchia and the Panaro, 
tributaries of the Po, and is 23 m. 
by rly. N.W. of Bologna, on the 
Aemilian Way. The splendid 
Piomanesque cathedral, begun in 
1099, has a lofty campanile and 
many curious carvings and statues. 
Other churches include S. Agostino 
with its memorials of the Este 
family. S. Pietro, S. Vincenzo, 
and others w^ere damaged by air 
raids on May 13, 1944, and other 
occasions. The ducal palace (also 
hit), built early in the 17th century, 
is now used for public purposes. 
Among other buildings are the 
university, founded in 1683 ; a 


library containing 140,000 vols. 
and several thousand MSS. ; a 
towm hall, dating in part from 
1194 ; and museums and art gal- 
leries. There are several fine open 
spaces and recreation grounds. 
The manufactures include silks, 
woollens, linens, hats, and leather 
and iron ware, and there is trade 
in cattle, cereals, wine, fruit, and 
liqueurs. Pop. (1951) 111,094. 

A Roman colony from 1S3 B.c., 
Modena, then called Mutina, was 
besieged by Mark Antony in 43 b.c. 
Sacked bv the Huns under Attila 
in 452, it was afterwards taken by 
the Lombards. In the 11th cen- 
tury it W’as the property of the 
marchioness of Tuscany, afterwards 
being for a short time a free city. 
It W’as acquired by the Este family 
in 1288, and was the capital of the 
duchy ruled by them until the 
foundation of the kingdom of 
Italy. The British Sth army took 
Modena from the Germans on 
April 24, 1945. 

Moderation. Term used in the 
Presbyterian Church to denote the 
act of moderating, i.e, caUing a 
minister. When a congregation 
meets wdth the local presbytery, 
under the presidency of the moder- 
ator, for the purpose of signing the 

call to a minister- 
elect, the meeting 
is said to be a 
moderation. If 
the presbytery is 
satisfied that the 
congregation are 
unanimous, and 
that there is 
nothing against 
the personal 
character of the 
minister-elect, it 
grants a modera- 
tion to the people 
of that congrega- 
tion to proceed 
with the call. See 
Presbyterian! s m . 

Moderator 
(Lat. moderari, to 
control). Name given to various 
academic and ecclesiastical officials. 
At Oxford university moderators 
are the examiners at the first pub- 
lic examination for degrees, com- 
monly called moderations, abbre- 
viated to mods. At Cambridge 
they are university officers who 
superintend the examinations for 
the mathematical tripos. At Dub- 
lin they are the candidates for the 
degree of B.A. who take first and 
second place in honours, and are 
called senior and junior modera- 
tors respectively. 

The word is applied especially to 
the presiding officers at meetings 



Modena, Italy. Crypt beneath the cathedral chancel, 
containing the tomb o£ S. Gemignano, the patron saint 

o£ the city 
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and courts of the Presbyterian 
Church. Interim moderators are 
appointed by the local presbytery 
to till a temporary vacancy in a 
church pending the appointment 
of a new minister. Moderators of 
local presbyteries hold office for a 
year, as also docs the moderator of 
the General Assembly. In Hoot- 
land the Established Church, the 
United Pree Church, and the Free 
Church each has its own moderator. 
Nine moderators wore appointed 
in the Congregational Church of 
England and Wales from 1919, 
each appointed to a particular pro- 
vince ; but they carry no autho- 
rity over individual churches, their 
function consisting rather in in- 
fluence, persuasion, and advice. 
iS'ee Presbyterianism ; Church of 
Hcotland ; Congregationalism. 

Modernism. Name given to a 
tendency of thought which came 
into prominence in the K.C. 
Church at the start of the 20th 
century and was eondemnocl by 
Pius X ill 1907. Modernism was 
made up of several elements ; 
some wore old and all were Gor- 
man. In religious ])hiloHophy mod- 
ernists owed much to Kant and 
tSchloiermacher ; they wore in- 
clined to think that whether or not 
an historical event took place and 
was in that sense “ true,” it did 
not matter ; what mattered was 
the practical consequences that 
came from believing it to bo true. 
The “historical Jesus” might 
never have existed ; the “ Jesus 
of faith ” was alone important, i.e. 
the cxperionco of believing in Him. 
This idea was made fashionable 
by the popularity of pragmatism. 

Since history could bo by- 
passed in this way, modernists 
tended to take over the methods 
and spirit of Gorman higher criti- 
cism of the Bible. This put all the 
emphasis on the “ internal evi- 
dence ” of books of the Bible, in 
which it was ready to find alleged 
contradictions and discrepancies. 
With such emphasis, almost in- 
evitably criticism is controlled not 
by what the critic finds in his texts, 
but by what he brmp to them as 
the assumptions of his arguments ; 
and so Harnack, the greatest of all 
and a scholar, excluded many 
things simply because he believed 
that miracles could not happen, 
and naturally explained away any 
passage that reported them as 
haying happened. 

Similar criticism was performed 
by modernists on the history of 
dogma. They thought there could 
bo in theology or religion no un- 
changeably true proposition, truth 
being rather in what a thing means 


in the experience of a believer. 
This is what is meant by the tdaim 
of the modernists that ( 'hristian 
teaching was being lirought by 
them into accord with the Hi)irit of 
the age. (It follows that non- 
Christian religions, though ])erba,ps 
incomplete, are Just as “ i,ruo ” 
as the Christian ; for what ma1<- 
ters is the experience of their 
believers. Mu(di, then, was made 
of comparative religion.) 

From the ll.C. Church, in which 
prominent modernists like Loisy 
and Tyrrell were eveommunicatocl, 
the movement went deep into sec- 
tions of the Church of England. 
The Modern Churchman represents 
what it there stood for. But now 
in the Church of England modern- 
ism is being repudiated anfl the 
philosophy behind it discrcditiHl ; 
while its historical and critical 
methods are being nqoctod by 
greater accuracy and Houiuhu' 
sehohirsbip. John P. Bolaud 

Jiihllofjniphi/, MctUM-iiisui : ji, 
Record and a Hoviinv, A. L. Lilloy, 
1008 ; Liborali.snv, Modernism, micl 
Tradition, O. G. Quick, 1022 ; 
Father Tyrrell and the Modoniist 
Movomoni, J. L. May, 1932 ; The 
Modcrnisl. Movement in the Roman 
Chureh, A. R. Vidler, 1934. 

Modern Painters. Treatise on 
art by John Buskin, published 
1843~()0. The work was begun as 
a defence of Turner’s later manner, 
and gradually developed into a 
treatise on the prinriples of art, a 
rhapsody on the glories of natur(\ 
a panegyric on Tintoretto and the 
Florentine masters, and ev(;iitually 
a vchielo for convoying the author’s 
views generally. The title was sug- 
gosLed by the publishers, Smith, 
Elder &; Co., the author’s own title 
having boon Tumor and tlio 
Ancients. 

Modern School. Term used to 
denote a secondary school, i.e. 
for pupils aged 11 to 16, having a 
curriculum less academic than 
that of the traditional grammar 
school. Such schools were advo- 
cated in the report of the Hadow 
committee. Before the Edm'ation 
Act of 1944 most modern hcjIiooIh 
were administered under the regu- 
lations for elementary schools. In 
some areas they were called 
central schools ; in others, selec- 
tive central schools. A few had at 
least one group of pupils following 
an academic course in > ’’eparation 
for a certificate examination ; but 
in most the curriculum was 
broader, and involved various 
types of arts and crafts, and group 
educational activities. See Second- 
ary School. 

Modica. Town of Sicily, in the 
prov. of Ragusa. It stands in the 


Valdi Noto, 33 m. direct, and 57 m. 
by riy. S.W. of Syra(nis(^ 1910 sit.c 
of the Siccl (hty Molyca., it has re- 
mains of niegalitbic i)uildingH. It 
trades in wine, olive oil, catlile, and 
frmi. Pop. (1951) 37,783. 

Modification. A nu4,aHurgical 
pheiionuuion. H is of grt^ui/ value 
in till) maiud’aeture of light alloy 
cornpojumts for alrci’aft. Alumin- 
ium alloys n^adily wiiih silicon, ajid 
a group of alloys coniiuinH heliween 
11 and 13 p.c. of ilie lattcu'. If 
thcsci alloys a,rt^ (aisf nornially, the 
metal has a (‘.ona'se si/ructurt^ which 
makes it woah and liable to ctrack 
uiuku' shotlv. But if about, 0’05 p.c. 
of sodium or of sodium lluoridc^ he 
added to the moltini alloy, the 
structure is found to ho modi lied 
in tin*, solid to a much dmu’ grain, 
which imikcH the c.asiijig st.rouger 
ajid tougher. 'This alloy has appli- 
cation in cyliiuhu" blocks, (uunk- 
(ais(^s, and cdlier ])arts of Diesel 
and internal combust, ion (uigimvs. 

Modigliani, Amkdmo (1881 
1920). Italian ]>aiut(M’. Of Jewish 
origiji, he was horn in laghoru, July 
12, 1H84-, and studied at/ b’lonauus 
Aea,d(uny and in Ronitu In 1906 lie 
HotthMl iii Paj’ls, wheiHi in Mont- 
martn’! In’! was inlbuMUUHl by m^gro 
seailpture. A drunkard a, ml drug 
axldiet, be livcsl in p(‘nury, but his 
personality att/raet,e(l su(Ji painOu’s 
and wrltersas I )(U‘ain, Utrillo, VJam- 
imsk, and (bet(‘au. As a, painter he 
(lid not (uxhihit until 19()9, a, ml he 
cliesd Jan. 25, 1920. Sfuisitively oh- 
servaMl, liis portra,it,s W(U'e notable 
for elongated proportions, ro- 
stra, iiu^d colour, ajul en(U’g(4it: 
graee, llc^ is r(q)r(^s(uit(Ml in Mos- 
cow, Dtffroit, London, ajud Enrich. 

Modvieslca^ HkI/Una (IHl-b- 
1909). Polish aedresH. Born, at 
Graeow, ()e,t. 12, IBll, tlio da/Ughier 

of a musicbm, 
she mn,rri(Hl 
aju impivsario, 
G. iS, Mo(lr/,(^. 
j (,i w B k i, i n, 
I 8 6 I, a n d 
after playing 
some yoa,rH on 
ton r, m a d e 
her d('d)iit at 
G r a c (,» w i n 
1865. In 1868 
she m a r r i e d 
Count Bozenta, Ohlai)()VHki, with 
whom Bins w(mt to America in 
1876. 8b0 had already become 

famous in her rendering of Hbako- 
spearian luu'oinoH, and in 1877 she 
appeared at San bVaiuuscio, acting 
in English, in Great Britain she 
made suceessos as Mary Stuart, 
Lady Macbeth, and La Dame aux 
Canudias. She di(‘,d at Bay City, 
Calif., April 9, 1909. 



Helena Modjeska, 
Polish actress 




Modling. Town of Austria. It used by Vitruvius. The word is Moerdijk, which lies Ih m. S.S.E. 
is 8 m. 8.S.W. of Vienna, at the also used in hydraulics for measur- of Dordrecht on the S. side of this 
nitrance of the picturesque Briihl ing the flow of water. In prefabri- wide, sluggish channel (one of the 
iralley, and is a popular resort of cated construction the module is outlets into which the Maas and 
bho Viennese. It has the 15th cen- the measurement on w'hich the the Waal drain) which separates 
bury church of 8. Othmar, and an sizes of the structural units are the prov. of S. Holland from 
agricultural school. Metal goods, based ; e.g. a module of 4 ft. is a Brabant ; they form the sole 
boots and shoes are manufactured, convenient width for wall, floor, direct means of communication 
Bop. Is, 000. and roof units, and a unit of S ft. between the N. and the S. of the 

Modoc. American Indian tribe, (2 modules) suits the usual floor-to- Netherlands. German parachut- 
also called Maklaks. Their home ceilmg height. In planning, a grid ists seized them on May 10 , 1940 , 
was in the part of the U.S.A of module squares is invariably and four days later German 
now callf'd Oregon and California, drawn to scale. armour poured over them into 

With their northern neighbours the Modulus. Term used in mathe- “Fortress Holland,” outflanking 
Klamath they formed the Lutu- matics and jDhysics. In mathe- the water defences to the E. 
ami. The few survivors of struggles matics it is usually a constant When the Allies advanced into 
with white settlers live on the multiplier or coefficient involved the Netherlands in 1944, the 
Klamath reservation in the S.W in a given function of a variable. Germans blew up three spans of 
of Oregon In physics it is a constant which the rly. bridge and severely dam- 

Modulation. In music, a change gives the ratio between the amount aged the road bridge so that 
of koy, or th-e passmg from one of physical effect and the force although Moerdijk ^age was 
scale of tonality to another. Thus, causing this effect, e.y. Young’s liberated Nov. S by the 1st Polish 
the following passes from key F to modulus of elasticity. A modulus armoured div., the Allied advance 
key C : is the constant factor for convert- stopped there. After Germany’s 

ing from one system of units to surrender and the liberation of 
another. the whole of the Netherlands, a 

Modus Vivendi (Lat., way of temporary bridge carrying a single 
living). Term applied to an rly. track, and incorporating part 

informal agreement between the of the (temporary) Waterloo 

pope and a government for the bridge from London, was built 

regulation of R.C. ecclesiastical and opened to traffic ISept., 1945. 

The same little piece afterwards affairs in any country. This is In 1952 plans were made for a new 
touches the keys of D minor and G a substitute for a concordat. bridge, 

minor. When the modulations are Moen. Island of Denmark. It Moeris, Lake. Classical name 
to such related keys, they are called lies in the Baltic, between Zealand of a sheet of water in central 
natural modulations ; when a and Falster. It has an irregular Egypt-s in the Fayum district, iu 
plunge is suddenly made to a more outline, and its picturesque lime- Egyptian Mer-Wer great canal. It 

distant koy, such as from F to B, stone cliffs rise to 500 ft. Farming formerly covered a considerable 

the modulation is called extrane- and fishing are the industries, area. The portion stiU remaining 
ous. Chromatic modulation is Stege, a seaport on the N.W. coast, i® oi. long by 6 m.^ broad, and 
when the change is effected by is the chief town. Area, 81 sq. m. iscalled the Birket-el-Kerun (some- 
chromatic chords. Enharmonic Moeran, Ernest John (1894:- times spelled Karun or Qarun). 
modulation includes a chromatic 1950). British composer. Born Its embankment and partial re- 
or extraneous change, together at Heston, Middlesex, Dec. 31, clamation were the work ot 
with a substitution of notes, such 1894, he was Amenemhat III. On its banks 

as the key of B instead of C flat, educated at? the celebrated Labyrinth de- 

(^eeKoy.) Uppingham < scribed by Herodotus. Laby 

In radio, modulation refers to andtlieR.C.M., ^ q I rinth : Medinet-el-Fayum. 

the method in which the signals studying com- | ™ i 1 Moesia. Prov. of the Roman 

representing sound waves are add- position under | Vt? ! empire. It roughly corresponded 

ed to the high-frequency carrier John Ireland, i i parts of Serbia and Bul- 

wavo. In amplitude modulation Moeran’s fam- • garia N. of the Balkan range. A 

the wave form of the signal is re- ily came from ! Celtic land, it was conquered by 

produced as variations in the peak Ireland and he the Romans 29-15 b.c., and by 

strength of the carrier wave. In resided much oSVii invitation of the Emperor 

frequency modulation it is in that country, Valens was settled in a.d. 375 by 

the frequency itself of the carrier his work being inspired by its folli Visi-Goths, who were thenceforth 
wave which varies with the signal idiom. His 1st rhapsody was per- called Moeso-Goths. See Goths. 
(see Radio). Phase modulation has formed under Harty at Manchester Moeuvres. Village of France, 

also been used in radio trans- in 1924. His larger works are a in the dept, of Pas-de-Calais. It 
mission, and sound signals have symphony in G minor, 1938; violin is immediately E. of Bourlon 
been conveyed by modulating concerto, 1942; cello concerto, 1945, Wood and is memorable for two 
either the duration or the position written for and performed by his heroic episodes in the First Great 
on a time scale of high-frequency wife. Peers Coetmore. He died at War. Here in Nov., 1917, a 
radar pulses. Kenmore, Ireland, Dec. 1, 1950. company of the 13th Essex, sur- 

Module. Literally, a little Moerdijk Bridges. Two rounded by German forces, fought 
measure. In architectnre it is a bridges across the Hollands to the last man. It was also the 
unit of measurement used for de- Diep in the Netherlands. The rly. scene of a stand by Corporal D. 
termining the proportions of the bridge, nearly a mile long, was con- F. Hunter, V.C., and six men of 
various parts of a building; the structed 1868— 71 ; the road bridge, the 1/5 batt- H.L.I. (52nd div.), 
unit varying according to the style f m. long, 1933-37. They take in Sept., 1918. Tffis party not 
of architecture. This system was their name from the village of only maintained their position but 
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inflictod casualties on tlic cnoiny, 
and wlion Mocuvros was retaken 
by the British, regained their 
unit without loss. 

Moffat. Police burgh and 
holiday resort of Dumfriesshire, 
Scotland. It stands on the Annan, 

63 m. S. by W. 
of Edinburgh. It 
was for many 
years a spa, hav- 
ing mineral s])rings 
lirst used about 
1750. Phc beauti- 
ful scenery around 

Moflat ams conUnuoa to at- 

tract many visi- 
tors ; the town has industrial 
activities, and is a noted angling 
centre. Pop. (1051) 2,114. 

Moffat, ItoBERT (1705-1883). 
Scottish missionary. Horn at 
Ormistou, E. Lotliian, Dec. 21, 
1795, lie work- 
ed as a gar- 
dener. Soon 
he offered his 
services to the 
London Mis- 
sionary Society 
and in 1816 
wont out to S. 

Africa. Id e 
stayed in that 
country until 
1870, travelling about and in- 
(lillercnt to danger, introducing 
Christianity and civilization to 
the natives. He translated the 
Hiblo into the language of the 
Pechuaua, and wrote Missionary 
Labours and Scenes in S. Africa, 
1842. In 1819 he married Mary 
Smith (1705-1870), who was also 
devoted to the work, ami tlnur 
daughter bocanic the wife of 
David Livingstone. Moffat died 
at Leigh, Kent, Aug. 9, 1883. 

Moffatt , .1 AM ns ( 1 870 -1 944) . 
Scottish divine. Born in Glasgow, 
July 4, 1870, he was educated at 

the academy 
and university 
there. 0 r - 
dained in 1896, 
he delivered 
the Jowott lec- 
tures in 1907, 
and during 




James MofEatt, 
Scottish divine 


1 9 1 1 ~ 1 5 was 
Yates professor 
of Greek and 
N . T . exegesis 
at Mansfield College, Oxford. 
Prom 1927 to 1939 ho was pro- 
fessor of church history in the 
United Theological Seminary, N.Y. 
Moflatt is best known as a trans- 
lator of the Bil)le ; he revised his 
earlier version of the N.T. in 1924, 
and made a similar version of the 
O.T. His work -was criticised 


Moflat, Dumh'iesshire. General view o£ the town from the west 

for its colUxiuialisms ami use of Halianc.olonu'H. l*op. (I95())77,556, 
the Scottish veniacuhir. An hi- of whom 3,509 wm'i^ Italian, 
troductioii to tlie latiTatiin^ of Nee Ib^mdir, illns. ; E.-ist Africa 
the N.T. has become a .stamb'ird Campaign; Italy; Somaliland, 
book. Molfatt died June 27, lOLl. Mogacloi’ ok lis S heika. Seaport 
Mofussil. Anglo- India , 11 l.io’m of Morocco. 1 1 is 139 m. W. of 
moaning the iirovinces. It is ap- Mh,rra,k(‘Mli. 1 (dms aj'pod Imrbour, 
plied to the country statfioiis and andexp uis local pi'odiiee. Hwas 
districts, or th(‘, rural parts o(‘ a, fomubMl in 1 760, and its cbiid'build- 
district, as distinct ri^speetiviiy iug is MnMil,ad(i. Ibip. ((\st.) 32,000. 
from tlio presi- , 

deucy or the chief ' 

station. Itconuvs 
from Arabic mti- 
/n.s'.su/ (H(‘pa,rat(‘., 
particular, hemai 
pro vineial). 

Mogadishu 
(Ital. Mogadiscio). 

S(‘,aport of Italian 
S 0 m a 1 i I a n (1. 

Situated 270 
m. N.E. of the 
mouth of Juba, 
riv(U\ it is con- 
uectocl by a short 

rly. with Algoi in MoKador, Morocco. City water tower and miuetluot 
the intcuior, and 

w'as the administrative e(‘.iitr(‘, of Mogilev. A town ol White 
the Somali tcuTitories under L, a li an ILissla, S.S.U,., eapil,a,l ol a, n'gion 
rule. Developed into a, na,v a, 1 a, ml <d (he sarm' ruiau'!. 1(, is (in the 
milita,ry base by the Italia, ns, it Diui'per, a,bou(, 100 in, E. o( Minsk, 
was strongly garrusoned when ltn,ly <‘'C(1 has rly. comioxiou wi(,b Mos- 
ontored the Second Great, Wa,r. oow. Hh imliKsliieH inelmh^ tmi- 
Bombed from the air on severa,! uing, a,nd^ the ma,kiiig ol l,ra<i,orH, 
occasions during 19i(), u,nd bom- u,iTirKhi,iribi‘('H,elothing,a,udliirm- 
barded by light forces of the Moya, 1 tci'o. In t,b(^ 15th emiliiiry, the 
Navy, Nov. 17, it was ea|)tur(ul by Polish kings elaiine(l du d siir- 
Britisli fmjierial troops on Feb. I'cndenul (,o ItusHia, m lOot, was 
25, 1941, and became an im porta, nt f^dten by t,h(^ Swishes ea,rly m the 
supply base for the suhseummt cootury, a-mimKod by ,iiHHia 

comiuost of Italian E. AlVica ; It was long laiuoiis lor 

it also remained the eentri') for eal hc(lra,lH, one mi , in 

British administration of (Italian) 

Somaliland, developing on some doseiib n <)l AuH(,na. unng , 
scale the manufacture of soap, Na,iM.I(mrne myasion ^ago at < r s 

margarine, buttons, bricks, hoot V' ' 

polish, pottery, glass, beer, and b , ,, , 

fnnd <4 ^ ' Mogilov iTgiou, drained by tlio 

r 1 n r Dnieper a,ml tlu^ Sozli, grows llax 

Mog.ul,shu wa» the ROOIU,, J,m. ^ 

13, 194^ ot ai,nou» nolmg roKull- dai.'y far.niMg, .Im- 

mg in b7 (asualtio-., o-/ ol them lumliering, pa,pcr ami glass 

Italian, belwoon mc.nl, (M’H I th„ Arc, i 8,0(10 Rcj. m. I’cl,. 

feomali Youth league, .lemaudmg 
an inde])ondent Somaliland, and ' ' 

Italian (‘olontsts, disiiirbaticcs co- Mogilev-Podolski. 'fow'n of 
inciding with the prcsem'i^, of the Ukraine S.S.R., in Vinnitsa, region, 

four-powaw commission considm’- 200 m, N.W. of Odessa. H is 

ing the disposal of foi’mer- on the left bank ol the Dniester, 
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•and was founded al 30 ut 1090 ; it 
developed rapidly, and was an- 
nexed from the Polos by Russia 
lin 1795. The town is on the 
tfrontier of Moldavia 8.S.R. (form- 
erly Bessarabia). It has food 
(Canning factories, timber mills, 
:and metal foundries. Captured by 
German and Rumanian forces in 
July, 1941, it was recaptured by 
the Russians March 20. 1944. 

Mogul (Arab, muglial, Mongol). 
Name applied to the empire 
founded c. 1520, by Babar {q.v.), 
the Mahomedan conqueror of 
India. Under his grandson Akbar 
(1542-1005) the cmpii'o was 
greatly extended. On the death of 
Auriingzebo (1707) it fell to pieces, 
and in 1858 it linally ceased to 
exist. Akbar ; Babar ; India. 

Mohacs. Town of Hungary, 
j t is situated on the right bank of 
tlio Danube, 40 m. E. of Bees, and 
is a rly. junction and a steamer 
station with some trade in coal. 

It has manufactures of silk, timber, 
and bricks. Pop. 17,228. 

Mohacs is best known as the 
scene of two battles. The first, 
Aug. 29, 1520, was the defeat of 
Louis 11 ((/.y.) of Hungary by 
8oliman the Magnificent, when of 
the whole Hungarian force of 
25,000 men, 24,000 fell on the field, 
including Louis himself. This de- 
feat left the road open to Buda, 
which was entered and sacked by 
the Turks, Sept. 12. The second 
battle, Aug, 12, 1087, saw the de- 
feat of the Turks by the Austrian 
army of Charles of Lorraine, and 
was one of the decisive battles in 
the campaign which eventually 
drove the Turks out of Christian 
Europe. Mohaes was captured 
from German and Hungarian 
troops by units of the Russians, 
Nov. 29, 1944. Fron. Mo-hatch. 

Mohair (Arab, mujchayi/ar, 
choice, select). Fleece of'^the An- 
gc»ra goat. Mohair has been im- 
ported from Turkey since the 17th 
cemtury at least, when it was used 
for making camlets for cloaks. 
Gimp, fancy buttons, and button- 
holes were made of mohair twist, 
hair for the purpose being brought 
over in the form of spun yarn. 
Mohair spinning has been carried 
on in Bradford, Yorkshire, on a 
large scale since 1848. The better 
qualities are taken for dress goods, 
and others are made into plushes, 
braids, astrakhans, and heavy 
cloths. Turkey mohair normally 
command s the best prices, but there 
are at the Cape three times as 
many Angora goats as in Asia 
Minor. Cape kids from the young 
of the South African goats is the 
finest procurable hair. Angora 


goat ranching has extended much 
in the western U.S.A., and the 
manufacture of mohair goods has 
largely increased in America. See 
Angora ; Wool. 

Mohammed. Name, a variant 
of Mahomet, of six sultans of Tur- 
key. The two most important 
(II and V) are 



MLokammed V, 
Sultan ol Turkey 


separately no- 
ticed. 

Mohammed I 
reigned 1413- 
21. By con- 
stant warfare he 
recovered terri- 
tories lost by 
his father, Bay- 
azid, who had 
been o v e r- 

whelmed by the forces of Timur. 
This sultan appears to have been 
a man of culture. The reign of 
Mohammed III, 1595—1603, was 
mainly taken up in fighting against 
Austria, but before its end he was 
involved in a war wdth Persia, and 
had to contend with an insurrec- 
tion in Constantinople. Moham- 
med IV reigned during 1648-87. 
This was the period when the 
Kuprili family was directing the 
atlairs of Turkey, and durmg the 
reign war was carried on with 
Austria and Poland. 

Mohammed VI became sultan 
in 1918. Born Jan. 12, 1861, he 
was the son of sultan Abdul Medjid, 
and the brother of Mohammed V, 
whom he succeeded July 3, 1918. 
He was deposed Ng-v., 1922 and 
died at San Remo, May 15, 1926. 

Mohammed 11 (14:30-81). Sul- 
tan of Turkey, known as Moham- 
med the Conqueror (El Fatyh). 
Son of Murad II, he was bom at 
Adrianople, and succeeded his 
father in 1451. In 1453, at the head 
of over 150,000 men and a fleet 
of 400 vessels, he captured Con- 
stantinople from the Greek emper- 
or, Constantine Palaeologus, after 
a siege of 53 days. Making Con- 
stantinople his capital, he em- 
barked on a long series of wars. 
He subdued Serbia in 1459, in 
spite of his memorable defeat at 
Belgrade by Hunyadi, 1456, made 
himself master of the Morea, 1460, 
of Trebizond, 1461, of Lesbos, 1462, 
and of Waliachia and Bosnia, 1463. 
In 1472 he overcame the Persian 
forces in Cappadocia, and took 
CafPa in the Crimea from the Gen- 
oese in 1475. In 1478 he forced 
Venice to sign peace and surrender 
Skutari in Albania, and in 1480 he 
attacked the Neapolitans and cap- 
tured Otranto. Shortly afterwards 
he died at Gebze, and was suc- 
ceeded by Bayazid II. See Tur- 
key : History. 


Mohammed V on Meeqied 
Reshxd (1S44-191S). Sultan of 
Turkey. Bom November 3, 1844, 
younger brother of Sultan Abdul 
Hamid II [q.v.) he lived in dull and 
isolated obscurity most of his 
life. A student and deeply re- 
hgious, he only emerged into 
prominence on the deposition of 
Abdul Hamid on April 27, 1909, 
on which day he was proclaimed 
his successor. He succeeded to a 
heritage of misgovemmenL and 
throughout his reign was a mere 
figurehead, the real power being 
in the hands of the Young Turk 
party, headed by Enver Pasha, 
Talaat Bey, and others. The 
Italian and Balkan wars and the 
increasing influence of Germany 
in Turkish affairs were troubles 
with which he had to contend. 
He is believed to have been by nc 
means willing to side with Germany 
in the First Great War, and for 
a while did what he could to avoid 
a rupture ivith the Allies, hut was 
overruled. He died July 3, 1918, 
and was succeeded hy his brother, 
Mohammed YI. See Turkey. 

Mohammed Riza Shah Pah- 
levi (b. 1919). Persian ruler. Son 
of Riza Shah Pahlevi, he was 
born Oct. 27, 



Mohammed Blza, 
Persian ruler 


1919, and in 
1939 married 
Fawzieh, the 
sister of King 
F a r o u k of 
Egypt, divor- 
cing her 1948. 

He succeeded 
to the throne 
on his father’s 
abdication, 

Sept. 16, 1941. 

Mohammed Zahir Shah (b. 
1914). King of Afghanistan. Born 
in Kabul, he was educated in 

France and at 
the . Infantry 
Officers’ Col- 
lege in Kabul 
He married his 
cousin Umair- 
ah in 1931. In 
1932 minister 
of war and of 
education, he 
Mohammed Zahir, ascended the 
King of Afghanistan on the 

assassination of his father, Mo- 
hammed Nadir Shah, Nov. 8, 1933. 

Mohammerah. This Persian 
seaport is more frequently known 
as Khorramshahr (g'.^’.). 

Moharram ob Mtjhabbam 
(A rab., sacred). First month of the 
Mahomedan year ; also a religious 
celebration during that month. 
The celebration is observed by 
Shiites as a time of mourning and 





fasting to commemorate the mar- 
tyrdom of Hasan and Hussein, 
grandsons of Mahomet. A miracle 
play is performed on the anniver- 
sary of the death of Hussein. In 
India the Moharrem ceremonies are 
observed by both ISannites and 
Shiites, and also by Hindus, especi- 
ally Marathas, as a festival of re- 
joicing rather than of mourning. 

Mohawks (Narraganset, man- 
eaters). North American Indian 
tribe of Iroquoian stock, formerly 
one of the Six Nations, Their loca- 
tion between the St. Lawrence and 
the Catskills led to early trade re- 
lations, 1614, with the Dutch who 
exchanged firearms for pelts. They 
eventually migrated to Canada, 

Mohawks or Mohocks. Lon- 
don fraternity of dissolute young 
men of fashion in the early 18th 
century, the name being adopted 
from the Mohawk tribe. They 
were the successors of the so-called 
“ scourers,” and their favourite ex- 
ploits were boating the watch, 
slitting noses, and rolling women 
in barrels down Snow Hill. The 
Tories endeavoured to saddle the 
Whigs with the Mohawks’ delin- 
quencies ; in his Journal to Stella 
Dean Swift sa 3^8 : “ They are all 
Whigs.” A royal proclamation 
was issued against them, March 
18, 1712. 

Mohenjo-Daro. Ancient city 
in the Indus valley (Sind) whose 
excavation has revealed a civiliza- 
tion of c. 2500-1000 B.o. See 
under Indus, 

Mohicans. North American 
Indian tribe in the Hudson valley ; 
their kin, the Mohegan (wolf) 
occupied E. Connecticut. Of 
Algonquian stock they were simi- 
lar in culture to other Algonquian 
tribes of the Atlantic coast. They 
lived in communal bark-houses, 
and many of their villages were 
stockaded. The men wore feather 
mantles, and the women wampum 
(q.v.). Although both the Mohican 
and Mohegan tribes as such are 
extinct, a few survivors of mixed 
blood remain. 

Mohl, Hugo von (1805-1872). 
German botanist. Born at Stutt- 
gart on April 8, 1805, he was 
educated at Tubingen and Munich 
and became professor of botany at 
Tubingen in 1832, holding the 
position for 40 years. His re- 
searches into histology led him to 
suggest the word protoplasm and 
to describe the behaviour of 
protoplasm in cell-division. He 
\\’as the true founder of the cell 
theory. His important Die Vegeta- 
bilische Zclle appeared in 1851, 
being translated into English in 
1852. H<a died April 1, 1872. 


Mokmands. Tribesmen in- 
habiting the country north of the 
Kabul rWer south of Bajaur on the 
N.W. frontier of Pakistan. The 
Durand line which divided India, 
from Afghanistan paaserl through 
the country of the Mohmands, who 
received special assurances that 
they should not suiter from the 
separation from Afghanistan. That 
did not prevent the Mohmands 
from giving eonsidcrahlc trouble 
four years later (1807), when a 
general outbreak on the frontier 
made them fear annexation. Th(\y 
joined with their neighbours the 
Afridis and Swat is in attaidcs on 
administered territory. In this 
campaign Winston Churchill, as 
the correspondent of i^ho Daily 
Telegraph and Pioneer (India), 
won his journalistic spurs (The 
Malakand Campaign). The tale of 
expeditions against the Mohmands 
goes back, how'ovcr, to East India 
Company days, for the first took 
place in 1851-52; others wore in 
1854, 18(54, 1879, and 1880. The 
Mohmand’s economic existence is 
ju’ccarious, as the crops grown are 
dependent on adcijuato rainfall, 
which is not always to bo dopimdod 
on. The population of Mohmand 
tribes on the Pakistan aide of the 
Durand lino is about 100,000, of 
whom 30,000 are fighting men. 
Area about 1,100 sq. miles. 

Mohne Dam. Structure on the 
Mohno river, Westphalia, Germany. 
Constructed to supply water to 
German industry in the Ruhr, and 
to canals and hydro-eU'ctric 
generator stations, the dam was 
about 850 yds. long, measured 
140 ft. alike in thickness and 
height, and was built of solid 
concrete. It retained 140,000,000 
tons of water. On May 17, 1043, 
it was attacked and hroaohod by 
R.A.E. bombers carrying special 
mines. The Eder dam was also 
breached the same night (the third 
dam attacked, the Sorpo, was not) ; 
the released waters swamped vast 
areas of land, and Hooded factories, 
railways, power stations, and 
towns, Kassel being inundated. 
The destruction of the dams was 
part of the plan to paralyse the 
heavy industries of the Buhr by 
air attack. See Air Raid illus. in 
page 203. 


Mohs Scale. Miueralogical 
sc-ale deUu’iuiuing hardness by 
comparison with a standard s(d 
of minerals. It is as follows : 

Hardiiesit Standard Mineral 

1 I'ahi 

2 (lypHimi 

2 ('alcHiC 

‘1 fluorite 

5 Apatite 

0 OrthocluHc 

7 Quart/, 

H ''J'oi»a/ 

S) ('ormulum 

10 Diamond 

As an example, galoiui (hardness 
2’r)) scruitiOies gypsum (baj-dness 2) 
but is scratched by cahute (hard- 
ness 3). The dilfcriaHU' in hard- 
ness betwi.on any two mimu'als of 
the Mohs Scal<^ is not clanmal to be 
in any way constant, d’he scale 
was lirst introduced in 1820 by 
a Giirman inincraJogist, Kriedrich 
Mohs (1773- 1830). 

Mohun, Hahon. Irish title 
borne from 1 (528 to 1712 by the 
family of Mohun. Jolin Mohun 
(c, 1502-1(540) 

WJl.M i.lw'i lirMt, 


Kriedrich 


rish title 


I 




ife 1^1 




Moidorer, Obverse and reverse o£ 
the Portuguese coin, | actual size 


was 


was the lirst ' 

I 

liolder, but tlie ^ 

hcsst known is I' 

CharlesMohun, ' 

the4th(ra(i7r)- 

1712). A son 

of the 3rd 

baron, he soon 

became known 

for his riotous 4th Baron Mohun, 

conduct In Irish peer 

1 After Knellcr 

1()92 ho helped 

a friend, Rieha,rd Hill, in an 
atteinpl; to carry off tlui aiitri'.ss, 
Mrs. Hraeegirdhv this leading to a 
Hijuflh^ betw'ciai him and Willia,m 
Mountfort, the ae.ior, in whhdi the 
latiier was killed, Moliun wa.s tried 
by his peers aaid aei|uiiiod, plead- 
ing that he killed Ids man in fair 
ligiit, and in 1(500 lie wms similarly 
relieved from a charge of murder. 
On Nov. 15, 1712, ho fought a duel 
in Hyde Paris, with the Jib duke of 
Hamilton; both were killed, and 
the barony became extinet. 

Moi. AnnaiiK^se collective name 
for aboriginal hill-iribos in Iiido- 
Chiiia. Estimated at (500,000, they 
display some eihnie admix lairo 
but are osseutially loiig-boaded, 
level-eyed Indom^sians. Their 
chiefs are oleeted, their social 
orga,nizatlon is palrilineal, and 
endogamy is usnal, though there 
are variations from tribe l^o tribe. 
The Lao name for them is Kim. 

Moidore (Rorb, niocda tVonro^ 
money of gold). Obsolete Portu- 
guese gold coin worth about 138. 6d. 
The double moidore, valued at 
4,800 reis, or 27s., and not minted 
after 1732, was eurrtmt in Western 
Europe (including Indaud) and 
in the West Indies long after that 
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date. The moidore was also called 
the lisbonine. 

Moine Series. A group of rocks 
named after A’ Mhoine in Suther- 
land and covering most of Scotland 
N. of the Great Glen, as well as 
parts of Inverness, Perth, and 
Argyll to the S. of it. The rocks 
are probably Pre-Cambrian in age, 
and may be equivalent to the 
Torridonian sandstones of the 
N.W. coast. The Moines are 
dominantly metamorphosed sedi- 
ments, once sandstones and shales, 
but now granulites and schists. 
Their origin is obscure, but they 
may be altered beds of volcanic 
ashes. The relationship of the 
Moines to other Pre-Cambrian 
rocks in Scotland and the age of 
their metamorphism are still 
matters of considerable contro- 
versy. See Geology ; Rocks ; 
Pre-Cambrian. 

Moine Thrust. In geology, a 
great thrust fault which runs 
nearly parallel to the N.W. coast 
of Scotland from Loch Erriboll to 
8leat in Skye, and probably thence 
to the Sound of Iona and to Islay. 
The thrust zone was formed during 
the Caledonian mountain building 
movements of post- Silurian age. 
It carries metamorphosed rocks of 
the Moine scries {q.v.) W.N.W. 
over Cambrian, Torridonian, and 
Lewisian rocks. The thrust dips 
gently E.S.E., and the movements 
on it were locally at least 10 miles. 
It was the first great thrust zone 
to be recognized and described in 
detail. See Fault ; Geology. 

Moir, David Macbeth (1798- 
1851). Scottish humorist. He 
was born at Musselburgh, Jan. 5, 

1 7 9 8, and 
spent his life 
there engaged 
in medical 
practice. Over 
the signature 
Delta h^e con- 
tributed much 
verso to Black- 
wood’s Maga- 
zine. He is 
remembered 
chiefly by his 
Autobiography of Mansie Wauch, 
a picture of humble Scottish life. 
Moir died July 6, 1851. 

Moirai. In classical mythology, 
Greek name for the Fates, god- 
desses who presided over the des- 
tiny of man. The Latin name for 
them was Paroae. See Pates. 

Moir^ (Fr., watered). Term 
applied to fabrics bearing an 
irregular wavy or jagged figure 
produced in cloth finishing. This 
watered effect is the same that is 
seen when two layers of light cloth 



David Hoir, 
Scottish humorist 


are superimposed. The permanent 
watered or moire effect is obtained 
by the use of water and pressure. 
The cloth is laid in layers, and an 
impression of the back of one layer 
is made on the face of the next. 
Silk fabrics so treated are generally 
named moires, worsted fabrics 
moreens, and cotton fabrics moir- 
ettes. The perfection of the result 
is judged by the size of the figures. 

Moiseiwitsch,BEiTNo(b- 1890). 
Russian-born British pianist. Born 
of Jewish stock at Odessa, Russia, 

Feb. 22, 1890, 
he studied at 
the Imperial 
School of 
Music there 
(where he won 
the Rubenstein 
prize at the 
age of 9) and 
later under 
Les chetitzky 
in Vienna. 
Coming to 
England, h e 
made his debut as a concert pianist 
at Queen’s Hall in 1909, and was an 
immediate success. An executant 
of great power and brilliant inter- 
pretative ability, especially asso- 
ciated with the works of his friend 
Rachmaninov, he made repeated 
world tours and became a na- 
turalised British subject in 1937. 

Moissac. Town of France, in the 
dept, of Tarn-et-Garonne. It lies 
on the right hank of the Tarn, 17 
m. by rly. W.N.W. of Montauban 
on the important Canal Lateral, 
and is a centre of local agricultural 
and wine trade. The S. portal of the 
ancient church of S. Pierre is a 
remarkable example of 12th cen- 
tury Gothic sculpture. The adjoin- 
ing cloister, built c. 1100, is also 
part of the remains of a famous 
abbey, founded in the 7th century, 
affiliated to the order of Cluny in 
the 11th, and suppressed during 
the Revolution. Pop. 8,700. 

Moissan, Henri (1852-1907). 
French chemist. He was born in 
Paris, Sept. 28, 1852, and in 1889 
was professor 
of mineral 
chemistry, 
at the school 
o f pharmacy. 

In 1900 ap- 
pointed p r o- 
feasor of chem- 
istry at the 
Sorbonne, he 
was awarded 
the Nobel prize 
for chemistry in 1906. He died in 
Paris, Feb. 20, 1907. 

Moissan is famous for his work 
on fluorine and the production 
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of artificial diamonds the sud- 
den cooling of a molten iron mass 
containing dissolved carbon. This 
latter discovery caused a great 
sensation at the time, but the dia- 
monds produced by this method 
have never been commercially suc- 
cessful. Moissan was also respon- 
sible for an improved method of 
acetylene production. 

Moivre, Abraham de (1667- 
1754). Anglo-French mathemati- 
cian. Born May 26, 1667, at Vitry 
in Champagne, he came to Eng- 
land, 1688, and remained there for 
the rest of his life. He became a 
personal friend of Sir Isaac Ne^vton, 
to whom he ow^ed much of his 
mathematical training. De Moivre 
was made a fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1697. His chief title to 
fame is a theorem in trigonometry 
which opened np a large branch of 
mathematics, and which still bears 
his name. His book The Doctrine 
of Chances, first published in 1718, 
was for long a classic. He died 
Nov. 27, 1754, in London. See 
Trigonometry. 

Mojaisk. Town of R.S.F.S.R. 
in Moscow region. It is about 
65 m. S.W. of Moscow, at the con- 
fluence of the Petrovka and Mos- 
kova rivers. Of strategical im- 
portance, it was founded in the 
13th century ; Ivan the Terrible 
built a fortress here in 1541. 

In the Second Great War it was 
one of the key-towns to the 
Russian capital. Having captured 
it in 1941, the Germans converted 
Mojaisk into a bastion with three 
general lines of defence. With the 
recapture of the town by the 
Russians, Jan. 19, 1942, the Ger- 
man threat to Moscow was 
virtually’' ended. 

Moji. Seaport and town of 
Japan, in Kyushu. It is in the 
N.E. of the island on the Strait of 
Shimonoseki, at the entrance to 
the Inland Sea. The chief export is 
coal ,• others of minor importance 
are cotton thread, refined sugar, 
cement, and timber. Ginned cot- 
ton, raw sugar, petroleum, and 
beancake are imported. The port 
became important in 1887, when it 
was made the terminus of the 
Kyushu rly. Its pop. has increased 
from 3,000 in 1889 to 121,611 ; its 
growth was greatly stimulated by 
the increase of traffic due to the 
war operations of 1894-95, 1900, 
and 1904-05, and by increased 
trade in the 19203. 

Mojos. Spanish name for a 
South American Indian tribe of 
Arawakan speech, between the 
Beni and Guapore rivers, Bolivia. 
Numbering about 30,000, they 
devote more attention than the 
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neighbouring Chiquitos to hunting 
and fishing, and have partly aban- 
doned bows and arrows for the 
lasso. Best of Amazonian boat- 
men, their dug-outs arc prepared 
with the aid of fire. They use lip- 
pendant ornaments of quartz or 
resin- filled canes. Pron. Mohos. 
See American Indians. 

Mokume (Jap., wood grain). 
Name given to an art metal pro- 
duct made by soldering together, 
one upon the other, thin sheets of 
gold and silver, and of certain cop- 
per alloys which have been “ pick- 
led ” to give them various prom- 
inent colours. Conioa.l holes arc 
drilled in the soldered mass and 
grooves arc cut to various depths, 
The mass is then hammered until 
holes and grooves disappear, the 
product having a variegated sur- 
face like finely grained and p(fiishcd 
wood. 

Mola, Emilio (1887-1937). 
Spanish soldier. Born in Cuba 
(then Spanish), he entered the 
army in 1903, and after sorvi (!0 in 
Spanish Morocco was chief of statf 
in that country from 1926 until 
appointed director-general of 
police in Madrid in 1931, in which 
post he liclped organize Primo do 
Rivera’s secret, police. Ho retired 
when the republic was proclaimed, 
but in 1935 was reappointed chief 
of staff in Morocco, whore ho was 
the primo mover in the army plot 
against the republican govt. After 
the civil war started he led the in- 
surgents in N. Spain until killed 
in an air crash at Brivuosca, 
Juno 3, 1937. 

Mola di Bari (anc. Turres 
Julianae). Harbour of Italy, in 
the prov. of Ban. It stands on the 
Adriatic, 12 m. S.E. of Bari. 
Cattle, grain, wine, and olive oil 
are exported. Pop. (1951) 21,461. 

Molasse. In geology, name 
given to a group of coarse sand 
and gravel deposits occurring N. 
of the Alps in Switzerland. They 
were derived by erosion from the 
rising mountain chain as it was 
uplifted, and are mostly of fresh 
water origin, but some marine 
deposits also occur in them. They 
are of Oligoceno and Miocene age. 

Molasses. The thick mother 
liquor remaining after the removal 
of all the crystaliisable sugar at the 
refinery. In countries such as 
Jamaica, where rum is an im- 
portant item in production, its 
disposal presents no difficulty, but 
elsewhere the problem is more 
complex for, though on fermenta- 
tion and distillation it yields 
alcohol, this is not generally 
economical. Generally molasses 
contains about 50 p.c. sugars, and 


by special chemical treatments a 
further yield of pure sugar can bo 
obtained. In the U.S.A. molasses 
IS the name for treacle. 

Molay, fiACQUKs Bernard de 
(c. 1243-1314). A French grand 
master of the order ol the Tem- 
plars. Born at Molay, in the 
Juras, ho entered the Templars at 
Beaune about 1265 and early dis- 
tinguished himself in Palestiiu*. 
Elected grand master in 1298, iu^ 
retired with the Templars to 
Cyprus in 1299 until summoned to 
Franco by Pope Clement V in 
1306. On Oct. 13, 1307, he was 
arrested with all the momlxM'S of 
his order in Franco by order ol 
Philip the Fair. Put to the torture, 
lie confessed the truth ol certain 
serious allegations against the Tinn- 
plara, and" spent several years in 
prison before being brought up lor 
sentence. He then recanted his 
confession, an<l with a collcagiu', 
Gaufrid do Charuey, was con- 
demned as a hcretio and burnt at 
the stake, March IS, 1314. His 
death marked the end ol tlu^ 

military orders which gave so 
much temporal powcM* to the 

papacy. See Knights Templar. 

Mold. Urban <list. and market 
town of Flintshire, Wales ; also 
the county town. It is 13 m. W . by 

8. of Chester, 
stands on the 

Alyn, and is 
served by rly. 

The chief build- 
ings ari'i S, 
Mary’s chiinih, 
the county 
buildings, town 
hall, and li- 
Moldarma brary. The 

town had a castle in the Middle 
Ages, and earlier there was a Roman 
camp hero on a hill, now called 
Bailey Hill. Market days, Wed. 
and Sat. Pop. (1951) (>,436. 

Moldau. Gorman name of the 
Czech-Slovak river Vltava ((/.u.). 

Moldavia. Soviet Socialist re- 
public. It was established on Aug. 
2, 1940, by a union of part of 
Moldavia A.S.S.R. (formerly m 
Ukraine S.S.E.), and Bessarabia, 
returned to Russia by Rumania, 
Juno 28, 1940 (confirmed by the 
peace treaty 1947) except the area 
bordering the Black Sea (which 
was included in Ukraine), It is 
bounded on the W. by the Pruti, 
E., N., and S. by Ukraine, and has 
an area of 13,100 square miles. 
Kishinev is the capital. 

Moldavia is predominantly agri- 
cultural, the crops being wheat, 
maize, sugar boot, fruit, and to- 
bacco. It was noted from tsarist 
times for orchards and vineyards. 



It lias woodworking, maiC,liinorv» 
clothing, and tiuming industricH J 
but coiisidorahlis ligniliCS gypsum, 
and f)hoHi)horite (li'poslts are un- 
cxploitcd. Ib-incipal commimi- 
('.afions are by roa,d and along 
some 400 m. of watcanvay on Ihc 
Dniester, wliich providc's jiower 
for (^leeliihaty gcmeraitlng Hta.iionH, 
In th<' S(HM)U(1 Griait War Mol(la,via 
in 1941 was inva,(lc(l and occupied 
by German and Rumanian troops. 
All Bessarabia, wuis re-incori)orat(Hl 
with Rumania, but wa,M rcoccnpiixl 
by Russia when Sovit'l, armies 
rccoinpierixl ih(‘i a,i'(^a, in J9'M. 
Po|). 3,000,000. 

Moldavia or Moldova. Ilis- 
torically, a, dist,ri(9i ol' Rumania. 
Walla, cilia, Transylvania,, and the 
Bukowina, bound it on the W. a,ud 
]h\sMa,ra,l>ia on ihc E. 9 Mk‘. Ca,i’- 
pa,tbia,ns on tbc) W. a,n‘ its most 
striking iniinral I'caluns and its 
rivers, tln^ ihi(4‘ o! vvbiih is tlic 
Scrct,, desc(‘nd from t,b(mi to tlic 
river Prut. »)a,sMy is t,be (aipita,! ; 
otlun’ larger tiowns a,rc> Botosaiii and 
Bacau. Anal, is a, bout hi, 700 sij. 
m. a, ml pop. over 2,000,000. 

In tli(^. 131h and bllh laaitH. Mol- 
davia,, vvhiih takers its name from 
the Moldova, a tribnta, ry of the 
Send,, was imlepiMuhmt ; a,nd 
under Ah^xamUa* the Wise and 
Stephen tlu^ Crtavt it lloiirisluxl in 
the 15th cent,., ilu^ latter primus 
defiaiting a powiu'ful eombination 
of l^)l(^s, Magyars, a,nd d’urks at 
Ra,liova in Mr)7, 9’ribut,a,ry to the! 
Turk.s from 1511, it was farmed 



Mold, Flintshire. Rains ol the 
medieval castlo 


out by them to tlic Greek Phanari- 
ote princes, who batl some measure 
of iiuhqiendence. Partly through 
the elTorts of RiUssia, Moldavia 
was liberat(Ml from tlio Turkish 
yoke and (aime under Russian 
protection, 1829. The union of 
Moldavia and the principality of 
Wallachia under tlio name of 
Rumania was proidaimed at .Jassy 
amJ Bnkan^st, Dec. 23, 1861, but 
they bad been virtually united 
two years before under Gol. Guza, 
later styled AhLxamler I, who bad 
been eiecied prince of Moldavia 
and Wallachia. In the Fir.st 
Groat War tho Rnmauians, sup- 
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ported by the Russians, success- 
fully defended Moldavia in 1916- 
17 against the Austro-Germans. 
Much of the country was devas- 
tated by the contending Soviet and 
Axis armies m the Second Great 
War. In its final drive to clear the 
province of German troops, the 
Red Army secured a bridgehead 
W. of the Prut in April 1944, hut 
bitter fighting ensued before Jassy 
surrendered to Malinovsky’s 2nd 
Ukrainian army in Aug. Frontier 
adjustments fixed the Prut as the 
E. boundary of Moldavia and made 
this prov. the most easterly of 
Rumania. 

Molde. Seaport of Norway, in 
More CO., 20 m. N.W. of Aand- 
alsnes at the entrance to Romsdals 
Ejord. It has a good harbour and 
trades in timber, tar, and fish. 
During the Second Great War 
King Haakon VII with the Nor- 
wegian royal family and ministers 
embarked here for Great Britain, 
June 10, 1940. The Germans 
bombed the town and caused con- 
siderable damage. 

Mole. Pigmented spot on the 
skin, usually raised, and covered 
with hair. Removal involves sur- 
gical or electrical treatment. Some 
moles tend to malignant change in 
later life. 

Mole. Name given to a large, 
widely distributed family of in- 
sectivorous mammals [Talpidae). 



Mole. Specimen of the common 
European variety 


The European mole {Talpa euro- 
paea), common in Great Britain, is 
about 6 ins. in length and covered 
with velvety greyish -black fur. 
The hairs are set vertically in the 
skin, a distinct advantage to a 
burrowing animal, as they will lie 
in any direction ; the body is 
rounded, and the fore limbs are 
short and provided with singularly 
long and strong claws. The for- 
ward position and the paddle- like 
action of these limbs make them 
powerful digging instruments. The 
nose is pointed, the eyes very small, 
and the external ears absent. A 
curious skeletal feature of this ani- 
mal is the breastbone, which is 
keeled somewhat like that of a 
bird, and extended so far forward 
and upward as to involve the collar 
bones. The muscular development 
of the mole is remarkable for so 
small an animal. 


The mole spends practieallj" all 
its life underground, burrowing 
not far below the surface in search 
of the w^'orms and grubs on which it 
feeds. The small heaps on the lawn 
are not the homes of the animal, 
but simply the mould cast out in 
the course of burrowing, whence 
its popular name, mould-warp, 
earth caster. The hill or nm'sery of 
a mole is much larger, and usually 
constructed in an open field, but 
always near to a water supply. It 
consists of a central chamber a few 
inches below the surface, often sur- 
rounded by several galleries and 
tunnels. The nest chamber is lined 
with grass and leaves, and is appar- 
ently used only once. One litter 
is produced in the year, usually 
numbering three or four young 
ones, born in May or June. 

Feeding entirely on worms, 
grubs, and insects, the mole is 
harmless and useful to the agricul- 
turist. But it does a certain 
amount of damage in burrowing 
among newly-sowm seed, and mole 
casts are both unsightly and incon- 
venient in fields and gardens, with 
the result that in most districts the 
mole is relentlessly trapped. See 
Mole Shrew. 

Mole (Lat. moles, mass). Jetty 
projecting from the land into 
water and serving as a pier, or as 
a pier and breakwater combined. 
It follows that the top surface 
must be formed to accommodate 
traffic, and that at least for a por- 
tion of its length boats may moor 
or berth alongside for loading or 
discharging cargoes. 

The terms mole and pier are 
sometimes used indiscriminately, 
but strictly speaking the former is 
of solid construction. The con- 
struction of moles follow^s that of 
certain typos of breakwaters. 

A harbour may be formed by 
constructing two moles, the outer 
ends of which approach each 
other, leaving a sufficient opening 
for the safe passage of vessels in 
and out ; in other cases a single 
mole may serve the purpose. 
Moles are sometimes constructed 
with the storm side at a high level 
and the lee side at a lower level, so 
as to provide shelter and berthing 
accommodation for vessels free 
from the effect of breakers. See 
Breakwater ; Harbour. 

Mole. River of England. It 
rises in Balcombe forest, N. Sussex, 
and flows 30 ni. through Surrey to 
the Thames near Molesey. It flows 
through the Dorking Gap in the 
N. Downs between Dorking and 
Leatherhead, near which in dry 
seasons the water disappears in 
holes called the Swallows. 


Mole, Louis ^Iathieu, Comte 
(1 781-1 S55). French statesman. 
Born in Paris, Jan. 24, 17S1, his 
youth W'as 
spent wdth his 
mother in 
exile, his father 
having lost liis 
life in the 
Terror. He re- 
turned to 
France during 
the Empire and 
in 1806 became 
master of re- 
quests to Napoleon. InlS09hewas 
made a count, and four vears later 
minister of Justice. On the restora- 
tion, Louis XVHI accepted his 
allegiance and confirmed his title, 
appointing him minister of marine 
in 1815. With the accession of 
Louis Philippe he became minister 
of foreign affairs, but finding his 
hands tied by^ Talleyrand, he re- 
signed. In 1836 he became premier, 
but, quarrelling with Guizot and in 
open hostility to Thiers, he was 
unable to make headwav against 
the opposition, and resigned in 
1839. He died Nov. 23, 1855. 

Mole, Mathieu (1584-1656). 
A French politician. A son of 
fidouard Mole, a lawyer wffio had 
helped Henry IV to secure the 
throne, he was educated at Orleans 
and became a lawyer. Prominent 
in public affairs during the time 
of Richebeu, in 1641 he was made 
president of the parlement in Paris- 
He was its spokesman when the 
members withstood Anne of Aus- 
tria and Mazarin, and his conduct 
in Aug., 1648, in defjfing an angi-y 
mob, proved him a man of courage. 
He acted as a peacemaker during 
the Fronde, and died Jan. 3, 1656. 
Mole left some Memoirs which 
were published 1855-57. 

Mole Cricket {Gryllotalpa gryl- 
lotaJpa). Orthopterous (straight- 
winged) insect, common in Central 
and S. Europe, less frequently 
found in Great Britain. It is a 
member of the cricket tribe, lives 
underground, and preys upon 
worms, insects, and vegetation. It 
resembles the mole in habits, and 
its broad, modified fore limbs form 
excellent digging implements. The 
insect is nearly 2 ins. long, yellow- 
ish-brovTi in colour, and covered 
with fine, downy hair. It is known 
to take occasional flights by night. 

Molecular Weight. Ratio of 
the weight of a molecule of any 
substance to the weight of the 
hydrogen atom. A gram-molecule 
is the mass of a substance in grams 
which is numerically equal to the 
molecular w'eight. 
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Molecule (Lat. moles, a mass). 
Smallest particle of any substance 
wliich can exist independently and 
still retain its distinctive chemical 
properties. In the kinetic theory 
of gases as evolved during the first 
half of the 19th century, the mole- 
cules are pictured as perfectly elas- 
tic, spherical bodies, small in size 
compared with the spaces between 
them, moving rapidly in all direc- 
tions and frequently colliding. The 
average speed of their motion 
corresponds to temperature, their 



Mole Rat. Siiecimen o! the South 
European rodent resembling a mole 


impact on the walls of a container 
to pressure. At 0° C and 760° Hg 
pressure, one c.c. of any gas con- 
tains some 2-6868 x lO^® mole- 
cules; their average speed varies 
from about \ mile (xenon) to over 
mile (hydrogen) per second; 
the average distance travelled be- 
tween collisions (mean free path) 
is a few millionths of a cm., from 
100 to 900 times the effective 
diameter of an individual molecule. 

Each molecule of any given sub- 
stance is made up of individual 
atoms of chemical elements com- 
bined in a fixed proportion. The 
molecular weight is the sum of the 
separate weights of the constituent 
atoms. For gases, liquids, and 
solids in liquid solution, the mole- 
cular weight can be found experi- 
mentally and the exact number of 
atoms in each molecule deduced. 
Thus ammonia has one atom of 
nitrogen and three of hydrogen 
(NHg) ; hydrogen peroxide, two 
atoms of hydrogen and two of 
oxygen (H 2 O 2 ) ; cane sugar, 12 
atoms of carbon, 22 of hydrogen 
and 11 of oxygen (Ci 2 H 220 u)- The 
ability of carbon atoms to join 
together in long chains and ring 
systems leads to the large and 
complicated molecules of organic 
chemistry (see Plastics). 

The chemical behaviour and 
physical properties of a substance 
are closely related to its molecular 
structure, including not only the 
number and kind of different atoms 
present but also their exact ar- 
rangement in space. For crystal- 
line solids the distinction between 
separate molecules largely dis- 
appears ; the atomic nuclei are 


arranged in a fixed geometrical 
pattern (the crystal lattice), and 
in a sense each crystal becomes one 
large molecule. See Brownian 
Movements ; Chemistry ; Crystal- 
lography ; Gas ; Valency. 


Molenbeek S. Jean. Town of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Brabant. 
A suburb and commune of Brus- 
sels, it lies to the W. of the ca])ital, 
on a branch of the river Sciino. 
The Canal de Charleroi has an 


important dock here, and there 
are industries in textiles, soap, liy. 
materials, metal works, etc. 

Mole Rat (Spalax). Genus of 
rodents, related to tlio rats, but 
resembling moles in general ap- 
pearance. They are well adapted 
to a subterranean life, with small 
eyes and ears. They are blind , their 
eyes being beneath the skin. They 
burrow underground, seeking the 
roots and bulbs on which they 
feed. The typical species (>S’, 
typhlm) is found throughout S.E. 
Europe, Asia Minor, Persia, and 
Lower Egypt. 

Mole St. Nicolas. Harbour of 



Haiti, near the N.W. point of the 
island. It stands on a deep bay 
enclosed by a peninsula of the same 
name, overlooking the Windward 
Passage between San Domingo 
and Cuba. H. of the town is Cape 
St. Nicolas. 

Molesey or Moui-sby. Name 
of two parishes, East and West, in 
Surrey, England, forming part of 
the Esher urban district. They 
stand on the right bank of the 
Thames, 2 m. W. of Kingston, 
and are served by Hampton Court 
rly. stn. A regatta is held yearly. 
Near bore the Mole enters the 
Thames, hence the name. Pop, 
(1951) E., 6,815; W.. 7,625. 

Mole Shrew or Short-taii^ed 
Shrew. Insectivorous mammal, 
related to the true moles, and 


Mole Shrew. The small insec- 
tivorous mammal found in N. America 
and Japan 


found in N.E. America. In appear- 
ance it closely resembles the 
common mole, but is much 
smaller. It burrows beneath the 
surface of the soil, and feeds upon 
small worms, mice, and insects. 
See Shrew. 

Moleshizi. Term applied to the 
velvety fur of the mole and to a 
cloth resembling it. The best real 
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moleskins arc da.rk blue, and t‘ome 
from the Cambridgeshire Fens. 
The cloth is a strong, soft cotton 
fustian, used for labourers’ (ilothes, 
gun-cases, etc. The surface is 

shaved before dyeing. See Fur. 

Molesworth, Mary Louisa 
(1839^1921). A British author. 
She was born in Holland in May, 

1839, the 
daughter of 
G h a r 1 c H 
A U g u B t U 8 
Stewart. Writ- 
ing stories from 
(! h i I d h 0 o d , 
she developed 
a gmiiuH for 
writing for the 
young. Many 
of her books 
wtsre written 
under the f)en-name of Ennis Gra- 
ham. In 1861 she married IHohard 
Molesworth (d. 1900), a nephew 
of the 7th Viseonnt Molesworth. 
Her story, Lover atid Husband, 
appeared in 1869, and notable in a 
lotig list of its Hue.eeHHorH are Car- 
rots, 1876; The Cuckoo Cloek, 
1877 ; The Advoiiturcs of Herr 
Baby, 1881 ; The Jjaurel Walk, 
1898 ; The 8tory of a Year, 1910. 
She died July 2i, 1921. 

Molesworth, {Sir William 
(ISlO-db), A British politician. 
Born in London, Ma,y 23, 1810, he 
succeeded t o 
his f a t h 0 r ’s 
baronetcy in 
1823, and in 
1832 was 
elected M.P. for 
East Cornwall. 

In 1836 ho 
founded The 
London Re- 
view and incor- 
porated it with 
The Westmin- 
ster Review, assisted by J. 8. Mill 
as editor. A stauncli Radical, 
ho roprosontod Leeds, 1837-41, 
and Southwark, 1846-56. In 
1853 he entered Aberdeen’s (jab- 
inct as first comnusaiouor of 
works, in which capacity he for- 
warded the building of Westmin- 
ster Bridge. He bad always been 
keenly interested in colonial mat- 
ters, and much was hoped from 
his appointment as colonial seesro- 
tary in July, 1866, but ho died 
Oct. 22 in that year. 

Molfetta. Harbour of Italy, in 
the prov. of Bari. It is on the 
Adriatic 16 m. by rly. N.W. of 
Bari, has shipbuilding yards, and 
trades in wine, oil, almonds, and 
nitre. Its Romancscpio church of 
S. Corato dates from the I3th coii- 
tury. Pop. (1961) 64,576. 



Sir W. Molesworth, 
British politician 
After Sir J. 11'. Oordon 
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MOLIERE: CREATOR OF MODERN COMEDY 

A. A. Tilley, M.A., Author of From Montaigne to Moli^re 
This Encyclopedia contains articles on Molitre s plays. See 
Comedy ; France : Literature . and articles on Corneille, Racine, and 
other great names in French Literature 


Jean Bapiiate Poquelin, called 
Moliero, the creator and the great- 
est master of modern comedy, was 
born in Paris in Jan., 1622, a son of 
Jean Poquelin, an upholsterer, who 
was employed by the court and 
was apparently in affluent circum- 
stances. His mother was Marie 
Crosse, and he was educated at the 
fashionable college of Clermont, 
where he studied the works of 
Aristotle. He was destined for 
his father’s business, but at the age 
of twenty-one, having conceived 
a strong passion for the stage, 
ho founded with some friends 
a theatrical company, L’lllustre 
Theatre, whhsh played unsuccess- 
fully at Paris for two years. They 
then tried their fortunes in the 
provinces, and after five years of 
struggle and hardship achieved a 
considerable dramatic reputation. 
In 1658 they returned to Paris, and 
two years later wore definitely es- 
tablished in the theatre of the 
Palais Royal. 

In 1059*Moliere made his d^but 
in social comedy with Les Prec- 
ieuses Ridicules, and in 1662 he 
produced his first great comedy, 
L’ICcole dcs Pcinmes. In the same 
year he married Armande Be j art, 
a girl of twenty. She was a 
co<tuctte and the marriage was un- 
happy. Moliere’s jirincipal plays 
besides the two already mentioned 
are Le Tartuffe, 1664; Bon Juan, 
1665; Lo Misanthrope, 1666; Am- 
phitryon, 1668 ; L’Avare, 1668; Le 
Bourgeois gentilhomme, 1670; Les 
Penimcs savantes, 1672; and Le 
Maladeimaginaire, 1673. Slighter, 
but of excellent quality, areL’^lcole 
des Maris, 1661 ; Le Manage force, 
1664; L’ Amour medecin, 1665; 
Lo Medecin malgre lui, 1666; Le 
Sicilien, 1667 ; and the remarkable 
Critique do I’J&cole dea Pemmes, 
1663, which is of capital impor- 
tance for the understanding of 
Moliero’ 8 conception of his art. 

Moliero was a first-rato actor of 
comedy, his acting, like Garrick’s, 
being distinguished for vivacity of 
expression and gesture. He was 
also an admirable theatrical mana- 
ger, devoted to the interests of the 
company, and sparing no pains in 
the rehearsal of his pieces. As a 
writer of comedy, he is unrivalled in 
his mastery of the whole gamut of 
laughter, from the most delicate 
humour to the broadest farce. 
Though in many of his plays, from 
Le Tartuffe onwards, there is a 
latent element of tragedy, it is the 
comic aspect of life that inspires 


his imagination and gives the 
dominating colour to his work. 
We laugh at Tartuffe even while 
we fear him ; we laugh at Alceste 
even while we pity him. In the 
one Moliere shows us the ridiculous 
side of a criminal, in the other the 
ridiculous aide of a lovable man 
of virtue. 

But he aspires to correct men 
as well as amuse them, so he ridi- 
cules their vices and follies, especi- 
ally those which threaten the social 
fabric or its true basis, the family. 
In the name of common-sense 
and truth, he wars against hypo- 
crisy and superstition, against 
atheism and libertinism, against 
avarice, egoism, and vanity, against 
precieuses, prudes, - poetasters, 
bores, pedants, professional hum- 
bugs, smug provincials, and smirk- 
ing courtiers. Misled by the titles 
of some of his plays, e.g. Le 
Misanthrope, L’Avare, Le Malade 
imaginaire, some critics have ac- 
cused him of creating abstract 
types rather than individuals But 
his great characters, Tartuffe, Bon 
Juan, Alceste, Celimene, Harpagon, 
have the breadth, the complexity, 
the individuality of real life. As 
for his minor characters, he creates 
them at a single stroke. They are 
alive the moment they appear on 
the stage. 

A special word is due to his fe- 
male servants. Honest, loyal, and 
outspoken, the very embodiments 
of common-sense, they stand for 
Molicre’s hatred of affectation and 
intellectual arrogance ; they are 
the representatives, so to speak, of 




Moliere, irom the bust bjf J. A. Houdon 


Comrdie Frangaise, Paris 

hia comic muse. Further, his 
characters are true to nature. 
There are no super-men and, ex- 
cept in his broader farces, no cari- 
catures. Just as in real life, they 
are judged differently by different 
readers and different ages ; there 
can be no better proof of their 
absol ute fidelity. Some of his plays, 
e.g. Bon Juan, L’Avare, Le Bour- 
geois gentilhomme, in their loose- 
ness of construction bear witness 
to the hurry in which they w^ere 
written, but when Moliere had 
time at his disposal he could build 
up his drama with a master’s hand. 
If his denouements are often weak 
and mechanical, it is because he 
cares even more for life than for 
art. Hia feeling for dramatic ef- 
fect, for movement and action, is 
unrivalled. Even when there is 
little or no external action, as in 
Le Misanthrope, the dramatic 
interest never flags, and the action, 
though chiefly internal, is developed 
in a strictly logical sequence. 

Moliere’s language, though mostly 
admirable, is occasionally, under 
the pressure of time, involved or 
careless. This has proved a stum- 
bling-block to some critics, but its 
dramatic qualities make it a joy to 
actors. His versification at its best 
is easy, spirited, and vigorous. 
L’^ltourdi, 1653, his earliest 
comedy, is brilliantly written 
throughout, and in the vers libres 
of Amphitryon he shows the highest 
skill of the versifier’s art. Moliere 
died in Paris, Feb. 17, 1673, and 
was buried in the cemetery behind 
the church of S. Joseph. 

Bibliography. Works, 13 vols., 
ed. E. Despois and P. Mesnard, 
1873—93, Eng. trans. C. H. Wall, 
1901, and A. R. Waller, 1907 ; Lives, 
L. Moland, 1867; H. M, Trollope, 
1905 ; E. Rigal, 2 vols., 1908 ; A. A. 
Tilley, 1921 ; J. Palmer, 1930. 
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Molina, Luis (1536-1600). A 
Spanish theologian. He was born 
at Cuenca, and became a Jcsnit. 
He was lor 20 years professor of 
theology at Evora. In his later 
years he was professor of moral 
theology at Madrid, where he died 
Oct. 12, 1600. His chief literary 
work, the Agreement of Freewill 
with the Gifts of Grace, 1588, in 
which he seeks to harmonise the 
freedom of the will with divine 
predestination, led to a long dis- 
pute between the Molinists and 
adherents of S. Thomas Aquinas. 

Molinos, Miguel ue (1628-96). 
Spanish mystic. He was born at 
Muniesa, Aragon, in June, 1628, 
boeame a priest, and in 1665 went 
to Rome. Hero he published a 
book called The Spiritual Guide, 
1675, which taught an extreme 
form of cpiictism, for which ho 
was condemned in 1687 by the 
Inquisition to imprisonment for 
life. He died Dee. 28, 1696. 

Mollison, James Ai.lan (b. 
1905). British airman. Born in 
Scotland, Apr. 19, 1905, Mollison 
was commissioned in the R.A.h. 


The phylum Mollusca (Lat. 
molhisciis, softish) constitutes one 
of the major groups of the inverte- 
brate animals, and contains the 
snails, slugs, whelks, miissols, 
squids, and cuttlelish, comprising 
approx. 60,000 living species. 

The molluscs are essential ly bi- 
laterally symmetrical animals with 
unaegmented bodies. They possess 
a thickened muscular foot which is 
used for locomotion and is situated 
ventrally. Dorsally there is a vis- 
ceral dome or hump normally 
covered by a shell which is one of 
the main characteristics of the 
phylum. Another structure occur- 
ring commonly in the molluscs is 
the radula, a rasp- or file-like organ 
situated in the mouth. It is moved 
to and fro producing a scraping 
action, so removing food material 
from, for example, the face of a rock. 

The earliest molluscs undoubt- 
edly occiuTed in the sea and some 
are found as fossils in the Cam- 
brian rocks. During the Devonian 
period they began to inhabit 
iVesh water, and in the Carboni- 
ferous the land. At the present 
time both gastropods and bivalves 
occur in fi’csli water, whereas only 
gastropods have become adapted 
for life on land. 


at the age of 18. He transfi'rred 
to the reserve after five years, and 
joined 0. E. Kingslord -Smith 
(f/.y.) as an air mail pilot in Aus- 
tralia. Mollison first became 
famous in 1931 with a record solo 
flight to England of 8 days 19| hrs. 
The following year, ho llew from 
England to Cape Town in 4 days 
1 7 hrs. (this was also the first ^vest- 
coast llight to the Cape), and made 
in a light aero f Jane the first solo 
east to west crossings of the North 
(Aug., 1932) and South (hcb., 
1933) Atlantic. With Amy .lohn- 
sou {q.v.)y to whom he was married 
1932-38, ho again flew the At- 
lantic in Aug., 1933 (the first direct 
flight from Great Britain to the 
D.kA.), and also led the field in 
the first stages of the 1934 Mae- 
Robertson race to Australia (Eng- 
land to India in 22 hrs.). Molli- 
son’s next record flight, Oe.t., 
1936, was New York-Newfound- 
land- London ((Hiast to coast, 9 hrs. 
20 mins.), fn the Second Great 
War Mollison became a ferry pilot 
with Air Transport Auxiliary, and 
received the M.B.E. in 19I(). 


The following i.s an outline classi- 
fication of the Mollusiia : 

Class 1. SOLEMOCIASTRES. ThcHC 
are highly primitive mollusc^s (e.f/. 
Neomcnia) having a worm-like 
body and no shell. They po.ssess a 
heart enclosed within a ])m’icar- 
dium and a nervous Hyst»em which 
is bilaterally syminetrical. 

Class 2. rLAOornoRA, This class 
comprises the Chitons ; it.s numibers 
have a broad flat foot and a c-al- 
caroous shell of eiglit plates. 

Class 3. CARTROuonA. ddiis is 
the largest class, and shows typi- 
cally an asymmetrical condition 
owing to the atrophy or disap- 
pearance of the organs of the ori- 
ginal left side. Gastropoda usually 
possess a shell coiled in a helicoid 
or corkscrew spiral, a thickened 
muscular foot, a head bearing 
paired tentacles and eyes, and a 
mouth with a well-developed ra- 
dula. The class may bo divided 
into three orders : 

{a) Prosobranchia (Strepto- 
neura). The nervous system shows 
a typical figure of eight owing to 
the twisting or tension of the vis- 
ceral hump, e.g. the limpet and 
the whelk, (h) Opisthobranchia 
(Enthyneura). Owing to detorsion 
the opening of the mantle cavity 


tends to face l)a,t',kw!irds ; the 
shell is often internal or ahscsit, 
e.g. the sea-liari^ and Lie sea-slug, 
(r) Pulmonalia. (Enthyneura). In 
this ordc'r the gills ar(‘ ahsent and 
the- mantle cavity acts as a lung. 
Most of th('. land and IVesh-waitier 
siuiils are pulmona4(\s. 

Class 4. SoAimoroDA. This is a 
small class whose' menu hers have a 
straight tubular shell. An exaimple 
is Doniaiiiim, tiie c'lepluuR tusk 
sluJl. 

CUassfi. LAMEiiiiimiANGiiiA (IVle- 
eypoda, or tlu^ Bivalve's). Molluseai 
possessing a. sin'll eif two valves, 
one' on e'ach siele of the boely, 
whie'h is nenanaily (Himpre^sseMl 
laterally, J'bey aiai bilaie'rally 
symmetrie'.al aaul have ne> defmite 
heael. Tlu'. eihiss ine‘, hides musseds, 
eexdcles, oysters, and tlu' (dains. 

Class f). Ceimi A iA>pe)i)A. The 
main pait e)!' the foot is situated 
ai’ouiul tilu' tne>utb artul is elivide'd 
inte) a, nnmber e)f sueke'r-beairing 
arms. JJie slu'll is in senne ai)He‘nt 
or riielime‘nta.ry, in e)tluH’s well 
develeipe'd. Exfimph'S ineeludct the 
(uititielish, t.lu^ oediopus, and the 
rmutihiH. Importa,nt fossil groups, 
the Ammonite'S einel thei Bede'inile^s, 
are loimel in the' Piilneer/oie', a, nel es- 
pecially in tlu' Me'He)/.oie5 rendvH. 

Apa,rti (tom ilu^ r:luira,e'tenisti(5 
sluil, me)st meillnse's can Ix' elistin- 
guislunl {we illns.) by their peis- 
se'.ssion of a. soft bexly whie'h to 
vaa'ying e'xte'uts is e'nveleipeel in a 
lolel eiftiisHue known a^s the' mantle'. 
Between this and the' benly tlu'rt' is 
the mantle ca.vii.y, in which Uire 
situate'd the' re'spiralory organs 
naine'el ct,('nidia, (Gre'C'k, e'omb) or 
gills, In the bivalves the' nuinile 
consistis of a thin laye'r e)f tissue 
with t'pith<'lia.l ce'lls on e'itlu'r side 
ami it may be' pre)le>nge'd ak the' 
peisterien’ ('tiel to form a, pair e>f 
tubular organs, ilie' siphnus 
through whic'li waiie'r a,nel food ma- 
terial are take'u in and iiasseel e)ut. 
JJk'HC sipheins are' ('sixiciially 
neiticeable in tlnisei molluscs whietli 
burrow elecply in sand or muel, e.g, 
cockle's, Telliimi, and Mya^, wht're'as 
ne) teibular sipheai is to be found in 
muHsels, oystie'i'H, or H(;alle)ps, all of 
whieii oex'ur e'ithe'r attaa'lu'd to 
roe'ks, in shallow mud, or free- 
swimming. 

Idle' molhise'an shell is se(!re.'ted 
by the eie'lls on the outside' of the 
mantle' a,nd by the' e'pithe'lium situ- 
ated on the eiutsieh' oftiu' visceral 
mass. The shell consists of two 
main parts, the ])eriostrat'um, or 
e)ut('rme)st laye'r of ('onchioliu, a 
horny suhstaiK'c allied to chitin, 
and a series of inne'r laye'rs laid 
de)wn lati'i* and (‘om posed mainly 
of ejrystalline' e'ah'ium e'arhonate. 


MOLLUSCA: A GROUP OF INVERTEBRATES 

E. B. Trueman B.Sc 

A descfiption of the characteristics and classification of the group 
of living creatures called inolluscs. More detailed descriptions of 
particular species are given under Bivalves ; Cephalopoda ; 
Gastropoda ; Oyster ; Slug ; Snailf etc. 
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Thcso inner layerH arc generally 
lorined ot at loawt two layers in 
whic-li there may be considerable 
(lidcrenees in the exact arrange- 
ment of the crystals. The perio- 
straeum, whic.h is thin, is secreted 
by the epithelial cells situated 
along the edge of the mantle and 
(iovers the sliell and gives pro- 
tec, tion to it from ero.sion. 

Tlie cry.stalline calcium car- 
bonate of the inner layers is in the 
form of either caleito or aragonite. 
Most shells po.ssess only one of 
these crystalline forms although a 
few have both types present in 
separate layers, e.g. the scallop. 
Whereas it is known that the shell 
is formed from the secretion of 
(%ilcium carbonate by the epi- 
thelial cells of the mantle, the pre- 
cise maniHir of deposition of these 
varying crysta,lline structures and 
t,he conditions which determine 
the presence of ealeite or aragonite 
have not been ascertained. 

In the gastropods respiration is 
typically carried out by a pair of 
gill-like structures, the ctenidia. 
In the primitive condition these 
were paired structures, one on the 
right and one on the loft side, with- 
in the mantle cavity, but in the 
majority that of the right side is 
alone retained. Ey the anti- 
cfockwise twisting or torsion of the 
visceral hum]) this ctenidium be- 
comes situatcal on the left front 
side of the animal. Home of 
the gastropods have developed 
secondary external “gills” often 
arranged in a circlet around the 
anus, cjj. Doris, the sea-.slug. The 
land snails and many of those 
pulmonatcs which occur in fresh 
water have no ctenidium and 
rcsi)ire through the wall of the 
mantle cavity which, apart from a 
small opening to the exterior, is 
completely enclosed and functions 
as a pulmonary air-filled sac or 
lung. The cephalopods also respire 
by means of ctenidia within the 
mantle cavity. 

The bivalves possess a pair of 
ctenidia inside the mantle and on 
either aide of the foot ; each one is 
composed of two plates or laminae, 
and upon the exact form of these 
the classification of the group is 
generally based. Respiration is 
by a flow of water over these gills 
and also over the inner surface of 
the mantle. The main function of 
the ctenidia in the bivalves is, 
however, concerned with feeding, 
for they are ciliated and cause a 
flow of water in a definite direction 
from the inhalant siphon. These 
gills divide the mantle cavity into 
inhalant and exhalant chambers, 
the former being ventral and some- 


times anterior. The water is thus 
strained through a sieve of tissue 
between these chambers, leaving 
particles of food suspended on the 
gill. This food, together with some 
mucus that is secreted, is passed 
to the mouth by 
ciliary action 
where it is sorted 
out by the thick- 
ened lips or labial 
palps. Research 
has confirmed 
that feeding in 
the bivalves is 
purely quantita- 
tive, the .selective 
mechanism being 
one in which the 
smaller masses 
only arc passed 
to the mouth irre- 
spective of their 
food value. This 
method of feed- 
ing is called filter 
feeding. 

Gastropods 
generally obtain 
their food by 
scraping with the 
radula but some are filter feeders. 
The cephalopods have a pair of 
horny jaw’s, rather like the beak 
of a parrot, -which are situated at 
the mouth. 

Some molluscs arc carnivorous, 
e.(j. the whelk, some herbivorous, 
e.g, the limpet, some omnivorous. 
Teredo, or ship worm, is one of the 
few animals able to digest wood 
directly. It bores into the wood- 
work of ships and piers by a ro- 
tating movement of its shell, 
forming a tube through the wood. 

The Digestive System 

Digestion in the mollusca is both 
extracellular and intracellular. In 
the gastropods salivary glands and 
a large liver (hepato-pancreas) are 
always present. The bivalves show 
ail interesting modification asso- 
ciated with filter feeding. They 
possess a crystalline style in the 
stomach or anterior part of the 
intestine which rotates by the 
action of cilia. The free end of the 
style projects into the stomach 
and is constantly worn away by 
friction, releasing into the stomach 
amylase for the digestion of the 
carbohydrates ; the fats and pro- 
teins are digested intracellularly. 
This is a very effective mechanism 
whereby a continuous flow of 
enzyme is produced to digest food 
which is being provided in a 
steady stream owing to the method 
of feeding. 

The blood of molluscs is gener- 
ally colourless but the pigments 
haemocyanin and haemoglobin are 


found in certain forms, the latter 
in the common fresh water snail 
Planorbis. The moUuscan heart 
consists of one or two auricles and 
a ventricle and is enclosed within 
the pericardium, a specialised part 


of the coelom, which communicates 
with the cavity of the kidneys. 

The nervous system consists 
primitively of a number of paired 
ganglia and their connexions. 
This condition may be seen in the 
more primitive members of the 
phylum, e.g. the Chiton. The gast- 
ropods usually have a pair of cere- 
bral ganglia, closely united and 
situated over the gullet, giving off 
connectives both to each pedal 
ganglion and to each pleural gan- 
glion. The connectives between 
this last pair of ganglia and the 
parietal ganglia are usually in a 
twisted figure of eight condition 
resulting from the anti-clockwise 
torsion of the visceral hump. In 
the more highly developed families 
a secondary symmetry occurs, ow- 
ing to a detorsion or to the short- 
ening of connectives. The twisted 
or streptoneurous condition is 
found in the limpet and the whelk, 
the euthyneurous in terrestrial 
snails and slugs. 

In the cephalopods the nervous 
system is much more highly or- 
ganized than in the gastropods or 
the bivalves. The ganglia of the 
central nervous system are closely 
aggregated around the oesophagus 
into a structure which may be 
called the brain. There also occur 
in this class very thick nerve fibres 
developed to produce a high speed 
of conduction of nervous impulses. 
In the vertebrate animals this is 
carried out by the development of 
a large number of thin nerve fibres. 



A, auricle , Ao, aorta, in which blood flows from the ven- 
tricle ; An, anus ; CG, cerebral ganglion ; Ct, ctenidium ; 
Dig Gl, digestive gland ; E, eye ; F, foot ; G, gonad ; GD, 
gouo duct, from gonad to mantle cavity ; Int, intestine ; 
K, kidney ; Ma, sections of mantle ; Mo, mouth ; PG, 
pedal ganglion ; Par. G, parietal ganglion ; Pen, peri- 
cardium ; R, radula ; SG, salivary gland ; T, tentacle ; 
U, opening of ureter into mantle cavity; V, ventncle; 
VG, visceral ganglion ; VH, visceral hump 

Mollusca. Hypothetical section o£ a primitive mollusc 
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Among tho senses organs of tho 
molluscs are : (a) statocysts, organs 
of balance ; (d) ospliradia, chomo- 
receptors whose function would 
appear to be to test the condition 
of the water which enters the 
mantle cavity ; (c) eyes, very well 
developed in the cuttlefish and in 
certain bivalves, e.g. in Pecten, 
the scallop. 

Reproduction in molluscs is 
sexual, and the sexes are usually 
separate. Copulation takes place 
in the ccplialopods and in certain 
gastropods which have a penis. 
Development from the egg is 
typically through a veligor larva, 
which is free -swimming. Tho 
molluscs are used by man as food. 
Many species are edible, though 
only few, e.g. oysters, mussels, 
cockles, whelks, winkles, and cer- 
tain land snails, are eaten in quan- 
tity. The shell of molluscs is of 
considerable economic value : e.g. 
from tho shells of certain bivalves 
mother-of-pearl is produced. Some 
oysters also produce pearls (g.v.). 

Bibliography. Molluscs, A. H. 
Cooke, 1895 ; Mollueca, P. Pol- 
senocr, 1006 ; Guido to tho Mollusca 
exhibited in. the Zoological Depart- 
meiit of the British Museum, 1023 ; 
British Snails, A. 11. Ellis, 1920. 

MoUuscum Contagiosum. A 

disease of the skin, in which small, 
white tumours caused by a filter- 
passing virus appear on the sur- 
face of various parts of the body, 
the face and eyelids being often 
involved. The disease is conta- 
gious, and the growths, if left 
alone, persist for a long time, but 
ultimately tend to disappear spon- 
taneously. Treatment consists in 
incising the tumour, squeezing out 
the contents, and disinfecting the 
walls of the containing sac. 

Mollrntz. Village of Silesia. It 
is 7 m. from Brieg, and is famous 
for the battle fought here, April 10, 
1741, between the Austrians and 
the Prussians. Frederick tho Great 
had seized Silesia, and early in 1741 
the Austrians equipped an army 
to recover it. Under Neipperg this 
marched from Neisse towards 
Brieg, thus cutting off the Prus- 
sians from their base. The scat- 
tered forces of the latter were con- 
centrated with some difficulty, and 
the two armies came into touch 
near Mollwitz. After a few days 
spent in getting into position the 
battle began on April 10. Tho 
Austrian horsemen attacked, and 
the Prussian cavalry was routed, 
and Frederick himself took flight. 
However, the trained Prussian in- 
fantry presented a far tougher 
front, and the Austrian infantry 
suffered greatly. 


Molly Maguires, Name of an 
Irish secret society formed in 1843 
in CO. Monaghan for tho purpose of 
intimidating landlords. The name 
was afterwards applied to an 
Amorican-Trish secret society 
which flourished in tho mining 
districts of Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 
1854-77. In 1875 the Molly 
Maguires engineered a general 
strike in that region, and many 
crimes wore traced to thorn. So 
serious did tho situation become 
that a strong effort was put forth 
to crush tho society. A Pinkerton 
(g.v.) detective succeeded in 
becoming a member of tho organi- 
zation, and on his information the 
leaders wore arrested, convicted, 
and sentenced to death. Tho 
society then soon disappeared. 8ii’ 
A. (^onan Doyle based his Htt)ry 
The Valley of Fear on the murders. 

Moloch. Canaanito fire-god, the 
Semitic word meaning king. Ifiiis 
Soptuagint spelling represents tho 
Hebrew Moloch, whoso worship, 
notably under Ahaz and Manas- 
seh, involved child-sacrifice and 
pyro-burning (2 Kings 23). TheH(s 
were sacrilices to Jahveh, and tho 
rites survived among tho J ows until 
a late period, as is proved by refer- 
ences to them by Kzekiol and 
Jeremiah. The burning of living 
children in a brazen, calf-hoadofl 
Moloch-imago is a medieval fable. 

Moloch Horridus. Australian 
lizard of tho family Agamidao, 
also called spiny lizard, anti spiny 
or thorny devil. Tho u])por 
parts are liberally armed with 
homy spines, the head and thi- 
prossed body are about 4| ins. in 
length, and tho tail about 3| ins. 
Its form is much like that of a toad 
with a tail added ; and when 
alarmed it increases the rosom- 
blance by puffing out its body, 
and making its spines more effec- 
tive for protective purposes. Its 
broad blotches of light and dark 
colour harmonise with tho soil and 
can be varied like those of tho 
chameleon, but to a much less ex- 
tent. It is perfectly harmless, its 
spines being purely defensive. Its 
food consists of insects, chiefly ants, 
/See Lizard colour plate. 

Molokai. One of the Hawaiian 
Islands, Pacific Ocean. Its moun- 
tains, scored by ravines and forest 
clad, rise to 3,000 ft. Tho leper 
settlement, the scene of the labours 
of Father Damien (Q'.u.), is in tho 
middle of the N. coast. The people 
live mainly on a narrow fertile 
strip along the S. coast. Area, 
261 sq. m. Pop. 5,340. 

Molopo. Former tributary of 
the Orange river, S- Africa. It 
emerges from a swallow hole in the 


limestone of Marico (list., near 
Mafoking, and ilows W., forming 
tho N. boundary of Bechminaland. 
As it croHH(\s tlie Kalahari devsert it 
bocoines a dry watercourse which 
joins lihe Ora.nge river. 

Molotov. /Shwi Perm. 

Molotov, VYAdlllOSLAV MlK- 
ifAiLOViOH (1). 181)0). Russian 
politician. Molotov (originally 
named Scria- 
bin) was edu- 
cated at tlio 
St. Petersburg 
Poly teebnitt 

and organized 
revolutionary 
s t u (1 e n t 
groups. In 
1917 he be- 
came a mem- 
ber of tho 
P e t r og ra d 
Soviet cx('!(iu- 
tive(U)mmitUH'!, and was ap])ointed 
Hoendjary of t he (auitral (sommittoo 
of the (Vunmunists of tho U.S.S.R. 
in .1921. Molotov became chair- 
man of th(^ council of people’s (!om- 
missars in 1930 and was nominated 
foreign commissar in 1939, suc- 
cooding Litvinov: In that yiiar 
he signed tlie Russo-German non- 
aggression pact which ])recipitate(l 
tho Second Groat War. In 194(1 
ho visited Ibu'lin to confer with 
the Niizi leaders, Iti 1941 ho 
resigned his chairmanship of tho 
couiKul, but retaijKHl tlu^ post of 
foHMgn <!ommiHHa,r and assumed 
the vic( V proi nic u*sb i p. 

In .July, 1941, Inuvas appointed 
vice-tdiairman of tlu'i doh'iuui com- 
mittees and in May, 1942,sign<Ml tho 
twenty -yoju' Russo- British mutual 
assistantje pact. He took pai't in 
all the important war conforom'.es 
and was the hwhn,' of the IHissian 
doh^gaiion at San Framu'seo in 
April, 1945, being pr(''H(mt also at 
Pots(lam in.luly. Molotov was one 
of the council of forcugn, ministers 
which had navdings in Loudon, 
Moscow, and Ihiris dui'ing 1945-47. 
Mis uncompromisiug attitude led 
to freciuont claslK^s witli the 
chdogatOH of tlie wesl-orn powers. 
Ho ceased to be Ihreign minister, 
1949, but remaitu'd vie(^-pr(muer. 
On Stalin’s death, he again Ix^caino 
foreign minister, 1953 • .od. I n 1957 
ho was sent ius ambassailor to 
(3uter Mongolia. 

During the Russo- Finnish War 
of 1039-40 his name was used for 
two weapons—the Molotov cock- 
tail, a bottle containing a liquid 
that burst into flames on contact 
with air, used against tanks ; and 
tho Molotov bread basket, a 
container fitted with a parachute 
that was released from an aero- 






pliino and opened on reaching a 1 
[)roarranged height above the c 
ground, releasing a shower of ] 
incendiary bombs. This device was 
first used by the Kussians. \ 

Molsheim. Town of Alsace, £ 
France. Tt stands at the foot of the 
Vosges, on the river Breusch, and 1 
is a rly. junction. The buildings in- £ 
elude' a modern town hall and ] 
several churches, including a fine ' 
llonuui Catholic one. Until 1702 i 
there was a noted Jesuit college ! 
hero. There are some manufac- • 
tures, whi le the vine is grown in the 
neighbourhood. 

Molteno, Sir John Charles : 
(1814-86). tSouth African states- 
man. Born in London, June 5, 
1814, he went to 8. Africa in 1831, ] 
£i,nd engaged in business and farm- 
ing at the Capo and at Nelspoort. 
He took part in the Kaffir War of 
1840, and sat for Beaufort in the 
first Cape parliament, 1854. An 
achivo advocate of responsible gov- 
ernment for the Cape Colony, he 
was appointed the first premier 
when it was conceded in 1872. He 
visited England in connexion with 
Lord Carnarvon’s conference on 
8. African affairs, 1870, and stood 
for the unification of S. Africa, but 
strong dilTerences of opinion led 
to Moltcno’s dismissal in Fob., 
1878, and for a time he retired 
from public life. In 1880 he was 
returned for Victoria West, and 
resumed the office of colonial 
secrctiiry, but in 1882 he finally 
rotinnl, being rewarded with the 
K.C.M.C. He died Sept. 1, 1886. 

Moltke, H ELMU'rii Karl Bern- 
hard VON (1800-91). German 
soldier. The founder of the modern 
system of 
m i 1 i t a r y 
command by 
devolution 
was born of 
noble family 
at Parchim, 

Mecklen- 
burg, Oct. 

26, 1800. ^ ^ 

LI I e. n n th CoUIll VOQ Moltke, 

.113 8 yourn German soldier 

was spent m 

Denmark, but in 1822 he en- 
tered the Prussian service. With 
bis duties he combined the study 
of history, and wrote on the Euro- 
pean events of the time. In 1835 
he accepted an offer of employ- 
ment by the sultan of Turkey,^ and 
served in the Balkans and Syria. 

Ho rejoined the German army 
in 1840, and in 1845 published his 
history of the Russo-Turkish war 
of 1828-29, a military classic. In 
1845 he married an Englishwoman, 
Mary Burt. After holding senior 
staff appointments at Coblenz, 


1846, and Magdeburg, 1848, he was h 
chosen in 1855 as adjutant to d 
Prince Frederick William (after- d 
wards the emperor Frederick), and 3 
with him visited France, Russia, a 
and England. 

In 1858 Moltke became chief of I 
the general staff of the Prussian ( 
army. He based his plans for I 
possible wars on military history. 1 
When war came against Denmark 1 
in 1864, his plan to capture the i 
Danish army in the first battle i 
was imperfectly carried out by f 
Wrangel, the commander in the ( 
field ; but within a short time the < 
Danes had been driven on to the 
island of Alsen and to surrender, i 
The following year Moltke out- ] 
lined the tactics suited to the new 
breech-loading rifle, which proved i 
so successful in the Seven Weeks’ 
War against Austria, 1866, and the 
Franco- Prussian War of 1870-71. 

In both wars Moltke remained at 
the headquarters of the king, who 
was c.-in-c. of the army, the com- 
mand in the field being delegated 
to three army commanders. 

In 1870 Moltke was created a 
count, and in 1871 he was elected 
to the Reichstag.. He remained in 
office until 1888, supervising the 
histories of his campaigns, and 
died in Berlin, Aug. 24, 1891. See 
Franco-Prussian War ; Seven 
Weeks’ War. 

Moltke, Helmuth Johannes 
Ludwig VON (1848-1916). German 
soldier. Nephew of the great von 
Moltke, he was born at Gersdorff, 
Mecldenberg-Schwerin, May 23, 
1848. He served through the 
Franco-Prussian War, and was 
for a time a lecturer in the Mili- 
tary Academy, Berlin. In 1891 
he was appointed A.D.C. to Wil- 
liam II, and in 1906 became general 
of infantry and chief of the general 
staff, thus being the real generalis- 
simo of the German army when 
the First Great War broke out. 
Owing to the failure to capture 
Paris, he was superseded by Fal- 
kenhayn in Oct., 1914. He died 
on June 18, 1916. 

Molton, South. Borough and 
market town of Devon, England. 

I It stands on the Mole, 12 m. S.E. 
of Barnstaple. The chief build- 

■ ings are the fine Perpendicular 
> church of S. Mary Magdalene, the 

■ guildhall, and the market house. 

I The town is an agricultural centre, 

noted for its annual sheep fair 
7 held in Aug.; industries include 
3 the manufacture of shirts, aprons, 
r etc., tanning, and dry cleaning. It 
3 was given a corporation in 1690. 
. It was then and later a centre 
r of the woollen manufacture, while 
; at one time lace also was made 


here. At one period it sent two 
members to parliament. Market 
days, Thurs. and Sat. Pop. (1951) 
3,125. North Molton is a parish 
and village, 3 m. to the N.E. 

Moluccas OR Spice Islands. 
Islands of Indonesia. They are 
Gilolo or Halmahera, Temate, 
Tidore, Bachian, Bum, Ceram, 
Amboyna, and the Banda Islands. 
The islands cover some 20,000 sq. m. 
in area, 40,000 sq. m. if adjacent 
islands are included ; est. pop. 
893,400. In general they are vol- 
canic ; and there are active cones 
on Ternate, Gilolo, and Banda. 

Ternate consists of a peak, 6,000 
ft. above sea level, and has the 
residence of the sultan. Ceram ex- 
ports sago, Amboyna cloves, and 
the Banda Islands nutmegs. 

The Spice Islands were known by 
repute long before European ships 
reached the East Indies, and their 
native and unique products were 
articles of trade greatly desired 
during the hliddle Ages, when sea- 
soning was required to make winter 
meat palatable. Two Portuguese 
navigators, Serrano and D’Ahreu, 
located them in 1512, and they were 
Portuguese from 1521 until the 
natives expelled the traders in 1583 . 

In 1613 the islands were acquired 
by the Dutch, who held them 
(except during the years 1810-16 
when they were occupied by the 
British) until 1942. The early 
Dutch policy was marked by great 
secrecy ; to maintain the mono- 
poly in the supply of cloves, the 
tree was exterminated in aU the 
islands except Amboyna. 

On Jan. 30, 1942, Japanese air- 
craft bombed Amboyna, the second 
largest naval and air base in the 
Netherlands E. Indies, and Jap- 
anese troops made a landing, which 
was strongly opposed by the garri- 
son ; but all organised resistance 
had been overcome by Feb. 7. 
Halmahera was also seized by the 
! Japanese. 

Both Halmahera and Ambo^ma 
I were attacked repeatedly by Allied 
aircraft during 1943 and 1944. 

I On Sept. 14, 1944, U.S. troops 
landed on Morotai, and they 
were in control of the island 
! by the 17th, the Japanese garrison 
j. having fled to the hills. It be- 
0 came an important base for Allied 
bombers in operations against the 
. Japanese-occupied Philippines and 
J E. Indies. No further major 
0 operations were undertaken in the 
Moluccas, Japanese forces there 
;t surrendering at Morotai, Sept. 9, 
). 1945. The Moluccas were recog- 

■e nized by the Netherlands govt, as 
le part of the new state of E. Indo- 
le nesia, Dec., 1946. See Indonesia. 
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Molybdenite. Chiof ore min- 
eral of molyi)clciumi {vJ.), inolyb- 
denum sulphide, containing, iif) to 
60 p.c. of the metal. It generally 
occurs as soft lead-grey sealy 
masses. Molybdenite is found 
in deposits associated with grani- 
tic rocks, e.g. in granite's, granite 
pegmatites, in siliceous veins 
formed at a late stage in granite 
consolidation, and in associated 
contact-mctamorplnc deposits. 

Molybdenum (Gr. molybdos, 
lead). One of the metallic elements, 
chemical symbol, Mo ; atomic 
number, 42 ; atomic weight, 
i)5-95 ; density, 10*0 gm per c.c, ; 
melting-point about 2,(522'"’ C. 
Silver white in colour, with a 
strong metallic lustre, it is ])rc- 
pared by heating the chloride or 
the trioxidc to redness in a current 
of hydrogen. 

Molybdenum occurs in nature 
in various forms, of which two are 
of commercial importance : the 
sulphide, MoSg, known as molyh- 
denite, which somewhat rcsembk's 
graphite, being a soft, lead-grey 
mineral with a metallic lustre ; 
and the yellow lead molybdate, 
PbMoO^, wulfenitc. Among the 
rarer minerals is molybdenum 
ochre, MoOg. Of the world’s 
production, approx. 20,000 tons 
annually, 00 per cent, comes 
from the U.S.A. Tlic chief centre 
is Climax, in (Joloradu. Wmallor 
producers are in Now Mexico, 
Norway, and French Morocco, 
while quite a largo amount of 
molybdenite is produecd as a by- 
product from various copper 
mines. The ore is treated by 
roasting, which causes the vola- 
tilisation of the trioxido, M0C3, 
which is condensed in crystal 
form. The oxide is subsequently 





Mombasa, Kenya Colony. Landing place 
£or small steamers and native craft 


is nicjknamed “Molly,” it has 
a variediy of uses, its good con- 
ductivity being an asset. In 
radio valves molybdenum wii’O is 
used for winding the controlling 
grids, n,nd it acts as the Hui)p()rt 
for (ilanumis in incandes(!(mi 
lamps. Molybdenum is us(‘d for 
crucibles and for furimco wind- 
ings, but for such uses it must 
bo jnotected from the air eiiluu' 
by hydrogen or by a snitahh' I'o- 
fractory. Its chief use is in, the 
alloy steel industry, where it is 
sometimes used alone hut more 
commonly in association with 
nickel and chromium. Here it 
increases strcngtJi at high t(5m- 
peraturcs and ixuluces the tcui- 
deiKiy for temper brittleru'SH. 
Additions are usually of the order 
of 0-6 to 1 per cetit. and ih(\y are 
made in the form of ftuTo-molyb- 
(lenum. The addition of about 


connected with the mainland 
hy rly., Mombasa is the principal 
port on the K. Afri(‘.a coast. The 
Old I birbour, on the N.E. of the 
island, is mainly used by small 
steamers and native craft (dhows) ; 
Kilindiiii harbour, used hy larger 
ships, is at the S.W. end. ' A now 
slipway was opened in 1931, 
taking Mhij)s up i,o 2,300 tons. 
Itoad connexion with the main- 
land on the N. side of the ishind 
was cnected in 1031 by the ojjen- 
ing of the Nyall Bridge, which is 
built on pord/oons. Fort Jesus, 
erectf'.d hy the Fortiigiuse during 
ir>93-9r), was tlu^ scoiui of the 
Arab sieges 160()"97, a,nd is now 
a i)riHon. Mut'ii of the oa.i’Uer 
history of llui F. (ioast (amtres 
upon Mombasa. Pop. 102,r)0('). 

Moment. 3\'.nn us(m 1 in me- 
(iianicH. 'rhe moment of a force 
aJ)out a, point, or a,xis, nu^asunvs 
the tenderuiy of the for(H’) to pro- 
ducer rotation ahouL that point, 
or axis. TInr exact measure of 
this monurnt is given hy the ])ro- 
duct of tlur forc,(r into liie perrpen- 
diouhir disliamur of the point, or 
a,xis, from the line of aution of the 
fort'.e. If tlurre arcs two or more 
forc(,rH, Mur a,lg(rhraic sum of their 
s(rpara,t(r monuuds is the same as 
the moment of Murir iHrsultant 
a, bout tlur poiidi. 

Mom ION T OK Iniortia. If the 
rota, lion of a body alrout an axis 
is to htr aiUrred, a, moment (or 
toiMpie, as it is ofbrn terrnurd) must 
he appliird about the axis. The 
aicceleration prodiured hy a given 
torepur (leponds not only on tlur 
aetiia.1 mass of the body but on 
its distrihntiou with respcrct to 
tlur a^xis of rotaiion. If m is the 
mass of a small body located Uit a 
diHta.nce r IVorn tlur axis of rota,- 


roduced with hydrogen to a grey 
metal powder, which may he 
pressed into bars, sintered, swaged, 
and drawn into wire or rolled into 
sheet. This process docs not 
involve melting the metal, which 
is difficult due to its high melting 
point; but a process is in the 
experimental stage for producing 
ductile molybdenum by melting 
in an arc furnace under an atmo- 
sphere of hydrogen. 

Molybdenum sulphide appears 
to have been first recognized in 
1778 by C. Scheele ; and was first 
isolated by the Danish chemist 


O-f) per cent, to cast irons increastrs 
their strength. Various non- 
ferrous alloys are made, siudi as 
one containing 60 })er cent, of 
molybdenum, with tungsten, plat- 
inum and ciipro-nickol, used for 
tipping fountain pen nibs. Cer- 
tain molybdates are uhcmI in 
dyeing, to give a blue colour to 
glazes and 
pottery and for ilcrfjy (0/ 7 miu ni) 
colouring rubber 
and leather. 

See. Metallurgy ; 

Stool; Thermi- 
onic Valve. ” ’* ” •» 


tion, its rnonumt of inertia is 
given by / - For an ex- 

tended body the total moment of 
inertia will be giv(m by summing 
up for all the iruUviduaJ paaticlos, 
thus: I (,oi,a,F-" A table of 
typi(!al mouuuits of ituu’tia for 
dillerenily slmpcid bodies about 
particular a^'cs is giv(ni luu’o : 

A/h/ti.ent of 
j m’7tm 

r TIu’oukU (*,ca<,ni pi'u 

I)cncHcuIa.i‘ to plaiK^ wr® 

of ring 

,, Along any tllarnctci' Jan*® 


P. J. Hjelm in 1782. It is quite Mombasa, 
malleable and softer than steel. Seaport of 
Normally unaffected by air, it Konya. Built 
oxidises rapidly at temperatures mainly on a 
above 60(F C., but it may be coral island 
forged and welded at red heat (3 m. long by 
in a protective atmosphere. In 2 wide, aq. m. 
the electrical industry, where it in area) and 


Thin disc of radius r Through centre per- 

pendleulnr to plane 
of disc 

„ „ „ „ „ Along any diameter Inn-® 

Uniform thin rod of Ferncndieular to rod And,® 
length 2 1 at centre 

Sphere of radius r Along any dlametor fwr® 
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Moments and Centroid. In 
piano geometry the moment of a 
iiguro about any given line is 
found by dividing the figure into n 
small elements, multiplying the 
area of eacli elemont a by its per- 
pendicular distance d from the 
line, and calculating the limiting 
value of S ad as n approaches in- 
finity. The second moment is 
Sad'^, the third Had^, etc. The 
centroid is the point whose dis- 
tance from the line multiplied by 
the total area of the figure is 
always equal to the moment of the 
figure. Similar definitions hold 
for three-dimensional figures. 

Moment of a Magnet. This 
is measured by the product of a 
magnet’s pole strength and the 
distance between the poles. 

Momentum. In dynamics, the 
product of the mass of a moving 
body and its linear velocity. The 
term was used by Galileo and New- 
ton, and by the latter’s third law 
of motion the momentum of a 
body or a system of bodies cannot 
bo changed by the actions of 
forces between their various parts. 
This is the principle of the con- 
servation of momentum. The an- 
gular momentum of a body is a 
term used in connexion with rotat- 
ing bodies, and is the product of 
( he moment of inertia of the body 
dioiit the axis ot rotation and its 
ingular velocity. 

Mommsen, Theodor _ (1817- 
11)03). A German historian and 
scholar. Ho was born at Garding 
in Slcsvig, Nov. 30, 1817, the son 
of a pastor, and educated at Kiel 
university. Specialising in the 
study of antiquities, he spent three 
years in Italy studying inscrip- 
tions. The results of his work 
brought him wide recognition, and 
in 1848 ho was appointed pro- 
lessor of civil law at Leipzig. This 
post ho lost in 1850 in consequence 
of ex})ressions of sympathy with 
the revolutionary party. 

Taking refuge in Switzerland, 
Mommsen was appointed pro- 


fessor of Roman law at Zurich, the new RiOman- Byzantine cathe- 
Returning to Germany in 1854, he dral, seat of a bishopric, the 
became prof, of ancient history palace, and the international 
at Berlin in 1858. In the mean- hydrographic 
time he had been at work on his bureau. Pop. 

Roman History, which appeared (1956) 20,422. 
during 1854-56. With his pro- The family of 

fessorship was bound up the task of Grimaldi secured 
editing the Corpus InscrijDtionum, 
which he had been asked to 
undertake by the Berlin Academy. 

He also engaged in an immense 
amount of other labours, notably 
a work on Roman coinage, and 
two others dealing with Roman 
law. In 1884 appeared his Roman 
Provinces, the most valuable of 
aU his contributions towards the 



Monaco arms 


Monaco in 968, 
and when in 1731 
the male line 
failed it passed to 
Louise, daughter 
of Antoine I, and 
her husband, vho assumed the 
name Grimaldi. Rainier III (b. 
1923), who succeeded his grand- 
father in 1949, in 1956 married 
elucidation of ancient history, the film actress CTi’ace Kelly (g.r.). 
During 1873-82 he was a member It was French, 1793-1815, and for 
of the Prussian parliament. He a few months in 1859-60 belonged 
died Nov. 1, 1903. There is a good to Sardinia. In 1861 it came under 
English translation by W. P. Dick- French protection. A constitution 
son of the Roman History and the of 1911 provided for government 
Roman Provinces. by a prince and council. 

Momus. In Greek mythology Mona Complex. Two groups of 
the god of jest and mockery. His Pre-Cambrian {q.v.) rocks found in 
sarcasm and criticisms became so Anglesey and on the N.W. side 
hurtful to the other gods that he of the Lleyn Peninsula, Wales, 
was expelled from heaven. He- was Various members of the complex 
the son of Night. are intensely folded and highly 

Mona, Name by which the metamorphosed, but they have 
island of Anglesey {q.v.) was known been subdivided by Edward Green- 
to the Romans. The name was ly into a lower group of gneisses 


also applied, perhaps in error, to 
the Isle of Man. 

Monaco. Principality of S. 
Europe. Except for the short 

coast-line on 
the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, this 
state of 368 
acres is en- 
tirely bounded 



and an overlying group of sedi- 
ments and volcanic rocks. 

Monad (Gr. monas, a unit). 
Term in various systems of philo- 
sophy ; also in biology and physics. 
According to Leibniz {q.v.), the 
founder of the system known as 
monadology or monadism, every 


compound can be resolved into 
elements which he calls monads, 
by the French These are simple, incorporeal, un- 
dept. of Alpes- extended, intelligent, substantial 
Maritimes. unities. They are not physical 
Coal and wine points, like the atoms of Epicurus, 
are imported but metaphysical points, real 
in exchange forces, not purely passive, like the 
for olive oil, oranges, citrons, and corporeal elements of Descartes, 
perfumes. The revenue is mainly All that exists results from the 
derived from the gaming tables of association of these monads \vith a 
Monte Carlo. There are three principal monad, whereby is pro- 
towns, Monaco, Monte Carlo, and duced a gradation of species, 

La Condamine. The first contains cending from raw matter to the 


Theodor Mommsen. 
German historian 



Wnnaco South Etttohe. General view Jrom the town of Monaco, looking e^t ; showing the town ol La Condamine. 
* part of Monte Carlo Harhour, and. left, the palace oS the Prince of Monaco 
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vep;etable, the animal, the intelli- 
gent conaeioiia being, and finally to 
God, the ultimate reason of things. 
Tn ancient philosophy monad aig- 
niliod unity as opposed to duality, 
and also the number one, to which 
the Pythagoreans appear to have 
attributed creative force. 

Monagas. State of N. E. Vene- 
zuela. It is S. of Sucre, N. of tho 
Orinoco, and W. of the Gulf of 
Paria and Delta Amaciiro ; tho E. 
boundary is the Manamo, the most 
westerly distributary of the Orinoco 
delta. The W. section of the state 
is hilly, the E. low-lying. It is well 
watered, fertile, and contains seve- 
ral lakes. Tho capital is Matuiin. 
Area, 11,155 sq. m. Pop. 122,901. 

Monaghan. Co. of the Irish 
Republic, in Ulster prov. Tho 
surface is undulating, with hills S. 
and E., and in parts boggy. Chief 
rivers are tho Black water, flowing 
along tho JST.E. boundary, and the 
Finn, and there are many small 
lakes. Oats, flax, and potatoes are 
grown ; cattle, sheep, pigs, and 
poultry are reared. Coal, limestone, 
and gypamn are mined on a small 
scale. The state railway and 
tho Ulster Canal servo the county. 
Monaghan is the county town ; 
other places are Clones, Carrickma- 
cross, Castleblaynoy, and Bally- 
bay. Until the reign of Elizabeth I 
the CO. was owned by the Mac- 
Mahon family ; later it was made 
a shire. Chief antiquities are a 
Gaelic round tower and the fort 
at Clones. Three members are 
elected to the dail. Area, 498^ 
sq. m. Pop. (1951) 55,362. 

Monaghan. Urban dist. and 
market and county town of co. 
Monaghan, Irish Republic. It 
is on the state rly. and Ulster 
Canal, 52 m. N.W. of Dublin. The 
chief buildings are the modern 
R.O. cathedral, tho court house, 
and others used for public pur- 
poses. There are a convent, a 
college for priests, and three state 
hospitals. Embroidery and bacon 
curing are the occupations. Mon- 
aghan grow up round a monastery, 
and was made a corporate town 
in the 18th century. In the vicinity 
is Rossmore Park. Market day, 
Mon. Pop. (1951) 4,726. 

Mona Lisa. Name given to a 
half-length portrait by Leonardo 
da Vinci now in the Louvre, 
Paris. The subject was a Floren- 
tine lady, Lisa di Anton Maria di 
Noldo Gherardini, who married 
Francesco di Bartolommeo del 
Giocondo in 1495. From her mar- 
ried name the picture is often 
known as La Gioconda. It is 
painted in tempera on a panel 
measuring 2 ft, 6J ins. by 1 ft. 9 


ins., and was probably executed 
1503 -Ob. Tho artist himself hold 
tho portrait to be unlinishcd. It is 
believed to have been purchased l)y 
Francis f of France for 4,000 gold 
llorins. In 1911 it was stohm 
from tho Louvre, but was dis- 
covered in Florence and restored 
to its place in 1913. 6V,c Leonardo 
da Vinci ill us. 

Mona Monkey. Epccics of 
guenon monkey (Cercopitheciis) 
found in W. Africa. It is rocog- 



Mona Monkey. Specimen of the 
West African species of guenon 


nizod by its iron-grey body with a 
vivid chestnut stripe from tho 
middle of tlie back to tho root of 
tho tail, and white chest and 
throat. The face is purple, the side 
whiskers yellow. iSee Guenon. 

Monarch (Gr. mom.% alone ; 
archeiHy to rule). Name for a ruler 
whoso authority is undivided. It 
originated with tho Greeks, who 
olassilied states according to th(ur 
method of govcrnimmt. Tlio 
word monarchy was used through- 
out tho Middle Ages, and later for 
tho great states in which a single 
ruler had supreme power, c.r/. tho 
Hapsburg monarchy and tlxc 
French monarchy, and continually 
appears in treatises on govern- 
ment, e.g. Dante’s Do Monarchia. 
Today monarch is merely a syix- 
onym for an emperor or king who 
rules by hereditary right as op- 
posed to a president or elected 
head. Monarchy is absolute when 
there is no legal chock on tho power 
of the ruler, limited when his power 
is shared by other persona, such as 
nobles or an elected body, whether 
they derive their power from eus- 
torn or from a constitution, 
Divine Right ; Government ; 
King; Sovereignty; State. 


MosiarcManism. Name given 
to a luu’csy pr()p(>und<Kl in the 2ud 
and .3rd (ionturics by certain 
Christians, who, under cov(U' of up- 
holding tho nionarchia, or original 
oneness ajxd sole govcs'nnumt of 
God, opposed the ortliodo.v (hxi- 
triiK^ of the Trinity, on tlu‘, ground 
that it involved tritiuusm. This 
heresy, which was dcnoumaxl by 
Justin Martyr (r.. 100“ 165), ap- 
pears to have hvm introduecd tt> 
Ghristianity by ALxaiidrian Jews 
and (biosticw. The heresy waiS 
usually pr('H(ujte(l in ojh^ of three 
forms. I’lie Adoptionist vdew was 
that Christ was not (^ss(uitially and 
originally divine, but Ix'Ciune the 
Son of (hxl by adoption of the 
Fath<;r ; the Dynamistici view was 
that Christ was a nun-e man, on 
wliom God the Father conferred 
divine powtws ; and the M(xlal- 
istic view hold Christ to bo 
tlu^ Father Ilimscslf inearnate. 
See Adoptionism ; Salxdlianism ; 
Trinity. 

Monash, Siu rloiiN(lK65 1931). 
Austnilian soldier and engineer, 
Born at Mellxmrm^ of Jewish 
})arentis, Juik’i 
27, 18(55, he 

graduated at 
the university 
and IxM'anie a 
(iivil engineer ; 
a. piojuxu’ of 
r(nnibre(s(l (xm- 
erelo in Aus- 
tralia, Im was 
appointed r)ro- Sir Jolm Monash, 

Hi(l(,nt of tlio Austmliau soldier 

. . liiinnaiw, Ltd. 

Vuitorian en- 

gincKjring instii^ute. lie (udxnxxl the 
army in 1 887. Wluui tlu^ First Great 
War Ix^gan he was made chief een- 
Hor, but soon wind/ to Gallijx)li in 
comma, nd of the ‘Ith Anst-ralian 
brigade, with which he saw heavy 
lighting. Ih'oeetxlijig to Franctx he 
hxl tln^ 3rd Australiandivision with 
distinetion at Messines in 1917. 
On June 1, 1918, he sneeeediMl Sir 
William Birdwood a,H commander 
of the Australian corps, and was 
ereated K.C.B. after the oixu'a- 
tioiiB of Aug. 8. At the arinistiee 
ho IxHiame dirxHitor-gejuu’al of 
domobiliHation in his country, but 
left tho army in 1920 to manage 
tho MorvaJl Brown eoallioid 
schomo. During 1924 2(5 he was 
prosidont of tho Australian As- 
sociation for tho Advarnxvnnuit of 
S(nenc! 0 . Ido died Oct. 8, 1931. 

Monasterboice. A village of 
CO. Louth, Irish Roptrblic. it is 
6 m. N.W. of Drogheda and is 
famous for remains of archaeo- 
logical intorost. Those include two 
churches, a round tower 110 ft. 
high, and throe line crosses. 
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Monastery (Gr. nionadfrion). 
Hou.s(^ lor inoiikH. Tlic term seeniB 
i\i (irsi to ha, VC })cen ajiplicd to all 
r(‘li,u;iou8 houses of retirement, 
wlu'ther for men or women; but 
in eourwe of time, while monks and 
nuns were housed in abbeys and 
priories, the former under abbots 
and priors, and the latter under ab- 
besses and prioresses, it beeame the 
eurttom to call the houses for nuns 
nunneries or convents, and those for 
motdvs monasteries. See Abbey; 
Convent; Karakoram; Priory. 

Monastery, The. Eleventh of 
the Waveu'ley novels, published in 
March, 1820* and the only one to 
which Scott added a sequel (The 
Abbot). A romance of the mon- 
asU'.ry of Rt. Mary’s of Kennaqu- 
hair (Melrose Abbey), it deals with 
the farnily history of the Avenels 
(the lawless Border baron, Julian ; 
his gentle niece, Lady Alice, and 
her daughter, Mary) and the 
IPendinuings (the widowed Elspeth, 
who shelters Lady Alice and her 
daughter, and her sons, Edward 
and Halbert, rivals for the hand 
of Mary). Euphuism is burlesqued 
in the* character of the fugitive 
Elizabethan courtier, Sir Piercie 
Shafton, and the introduction of 
the supernatural White Lady, 
guardian spirit of the Avenels, is 
rcgai'ded as a weakness. 

Monasticism (Gr. inonastikos, 
living alone). System under which 
persons live wlio have abandoned 
the world for a life of religious 
see.lusion. It is more ancient than 
Christianity, and perhaps is pre- 
historic. The problem of conformity 
to the world had become acute, 
oven before the formation of a state 
Church under Constantine, in 325. 
Tlumee forward a steadily increas- 
ing stream of (Jhristians went out 
to hermit life in the Egyptian 
deserts. Th(‘y fled not only from 
the world, but from a Church which 
had adTuittod the world to its 
bosom. Many of these hermits 
gradually formed communities 
under systematic rules, of which 
S. Ba,sirs is the best known. 

Meanwhile the monastic ideal 
spread to Western Europe, where 
it found a legislative genius in S. 
Benedict (d. 542), whose rule cither 
8Ui)or8eded or modiQed all others. 
Both Church and State, from 
different points of view, agreed in 
ratifying the indelibility of mon- 
astic vows. Erom the “ Three Sub- 
stantials ” of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience not even emperor or 
pope could grant dispensations. 
Those, under the Benedictine rule, 
were reinforced by other prescrip- 
tions-— frequent prayer, manual 
labour, abstinence from flesh-food, 
and strict claustration within mon- 
astic precincts. The rules of the 



priory of S. Bartholomew, London. 

A. Cloisters. B. Nave. C. Chapel. 

D. Refectory. E. Great Tower. 

F. Choir. G. Prior’s house, above 
which was infirmary and dormi- 
tory. H. Chapter House. J. South 
transept. E. North transept. L. 

Present entrance to church 

regular canons were rather less 
strict than those of the Benedict- 
ines in the matter of food and 
claustration. 

Throughout the Dark Ages the 
monks did indirectly work of great 
value as missionaries, sacrifleing 
their ideal of seclusion to the ne- 
cessities of their fellow-men. School 
teaching, except to the boys who 
were bemg trained for monies, was, 
however, no part of the monastic 
ideal at ordinary times and places ; 
the universities owed scarcely any- 
thing to the monasteries in their 
inception ; and even the nunnery 
schools of the later Middle Ages 
grew up in spite of ecclesiastical 
prohibitions, and mainly under the 
pressure of financial causes. The 
direct services of the monks to 
medicine and art have been exag- 
gerated. While monasticism was 
perhaps the greatest social force 
of the Middle Ages, it cannot be 
really understood except in refer- 
ence to its environment ; and medi- 
eval civilization was still very nidi- 
mentary in important particulars. 

The 11th and 12th centuries saw 
a considerable revival of learning 
and civilization in Europe ; and 
the monastic system was found to 
need a good deal of reform. Be- 
tween 1020 and 1120 eight new 
and stricter orders were founded ; 
of these the most important were 
the Carthusian, Praemonstraten- 
sian, and Cistercian. The last 
aimed simply at a restoration of the 
exact Benedictine rule, which had 
everywhere been relaxed. It owed 
most of its success to S. Bernard 
(d. 1152), but, by the end of the 
century, even this reform had 
spent most of its force. Then came 
the great revivals associated with 
the names of S. Francis (d. 1226) 


and S. Dominic (d- 1221). Tlic 
Pranciscans and Bonu’nicaus, mth 
the Austin friars and Carin elites, 
were called Mendicants, as op- 
posed to the older Possessionates 
or ovraers of property. 

In all orders the individual was 
forbidden to possess property ; but 
whereas, in the older orders, the 
corporate endowments were con- 
siderable, the four orders of friars 
repudiated in theory even cor- 
porate possessions. This, however, 
soon broke down in practice ; but, 
to the very end, the friar differed 
from the monk in depending to a 
considerable extent upon alms. 
The Franciscan revival was cer- 
tainly the greatest religious move- 
ment between the Apostles and 
the Reformation, and contributed 
greatly to the advancement of 
learning. From about 1230 on- 
wards, the friars became for a 
century the most active and suc- 
cessful of university teachers. 

This was the last of the great 
reforms of the Middle Ages, though 
much was done at difierent places 
to avert decay. The more intimate 
monastic records, which have only 
lately been systematically pub- 
lished and studied, show a gradual 
abandonment, not only in practice, 
but even in theory, of many of 
S. Benedict’s most important pre- 
scriptions. Manual labour was 
practically dead three centuries 
before the dissolution in England ; 
the prohibition of flesh- food was 
whittled away, even with papal 
sanction ; and the rule of claustra- 
tion was so habitually broken that 
its re-enactment by Henry YHI 
has sometimes been spoken of as a 
piece of intolerable tyranny. For 
the actual methods of that monarch 
there is little to be said, but the 
necessity of the dissolution can be 
inferred from monastic records 
themselves, and from the com- 
plaints of the most orthodox 
churchmen. It was not that the 
monks of 1536 were so much more 
relaxed than their forefathers _ for 
many generations past, but society 
had begun to outgrow the need for 
monasticism as a great world in- 
stitution — a growth which, it must 
be said, owed much to the civil- 
izing influence of monasticism 
itself in the past. 

Its subsequent history only em- 
phasises the lesson of English 
history. In France, some of Rich- 
elieu’s greatest difficulties were 
with the reform of the monks ; and 
the Revolution swept them away 
as a state institution, a story 
which has been repeated in nearly 
every other European country. 
That the ideal in itself is healthy is 
proved by its vitality under volun- 
tarist conditions, and even under 
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tho more defiiiit-c discouragement 
of persecution. But no sketcli of 
monasticisni can be complete 
which does not d(j justicic to the iin- 
aelhsh, benellcent work of the in- 
dividual monk, and to the unani- 
mity with which the modern w'orld 
lias decided against all exec'ptional 
luivileges for these comraunitit's. 

G. C. Coulton 
Bihliography . Life in a Modm-ii 
MonaRtory, J. McCabc', 189S ; 
Monasticism: Lts rdealsaiid llistorvi 
A. Harnaek, Bnu;. trn.ns. B. B. 
Kcdlott, 1901 ; Bii^rlish Monasliic 
Life, Abbot Gas(nu9, 1904; The 
Bvoliition of tho Monasliic Ideal 
from tho Barlicst I’inu's to tlio 
(Joming of I ho Friars, If. Ik Work- 
man, 1913 ; Moiiasl if Order in 
BngUmc], D. Knowles, 1040. 

Monastir (Yiig. Xktol] or 
Bitola). Turkish and historic name 
of a town of Yugoslavia, 130 rn, 
N.W. offcJalonica. It was the capital 


The Bulgarians took the town 
in D(‘C., 1915, during the First 
Great Wai’ ; ])ut after the capturi' 
of Fiorina, 8ei)t. IS, 1 91(5, by the* 
Alli(‘H, Frcmeh, Kussian, and 8er- 
bian trooiis advanced towa,rdH it. 
The Serbians seizcal tlu‘, com- 
manding lunght of Kaymakclialan 
on Sept. 30 and pushed on towards 
th(' Teluuma bend, which they 
crossed between Oct. 0-17. Mimn- 
wbile the Frcmch and Kiussiaius 
unsucc(‘ssfully assaulted the K(m- 
ali line. Tlie Serbs drove' tlu' 
Jhilgarians from the (9iuk(‘ 
lu'ights on Nov. 10 and took 
T(‘pavci, Nov. 13-14, outllanking 
the Kc'nali position. The Bul- 
garians withdrew to the Bistrit/.a ; 
and the Serbs, advancing in the 
mountains, outflankeid Monastir 
itself. The Bulga.rianH hastily 
('vaciiated the! town, which was 
occupied by the Fnmcli, Nov. 19. 



Monastir. Yugoslavia. General view of tho Serbian town, the scene of much 
fighting in the Balkan War of 1913 and important in both Great Wars 


of a vilayet of the same uanu' while 
Macedonia was under Turkish rule, 
and was of importance both mili- 
tarily and commercially. It wuis a 
Turkish depot, had manufactures 
of leather and carpets, and ex- 
ported grain. Pop, 33,024. 

During the course of the Balkan 
war of 1912 the main Serbian 
army, after its victory over the 
Turks at Kiimanovo, Oct. 23-24, 
advanced towards Monastir. The 
Turks took up a strong position N. 
of tho town on a front of 16 m., 
which the Serbs attacked on Nov. 
15, making a successM assault on 
the Turkish left wing the next day. 
A Turkish counter-attack was 
repulsed on Nov. 17, and a general 
attack by the Serbs on Nov. 18 
drove in the centre of the Turks, 
who broke and fled, the victors 
entering Monastir. By the treaty 
of Bukarcst, 1913, it was allotted 
to Serbia. 


In tlu^ S('co!kI Gr(‘at War tlu' 
Germans captiin'd Monastir on 
April 10, 1941, and by tlnur 
occujjation of this Htrategic point 
brought ovc'rwhelming force's te) 
bear u[)on the Greek army fighting 
tho Italians in Albania. It was 
libc'rated by tho Yugoslav patriot 
force's em Nov, (5, 1944. 

Monazite. Mineral of eomf)h^x 
composition. It is esse'ntially 
cerium phosphates but containing 
also variable amounts of tins “ rare- 
earth ” elements, thorium, and 
the raelio-activc clement meso- 
thorium. Monazite is the prinenpal 
source of cerium, lanthanum, 
neodymium, praseodymium, anel 
thorium, which have uses in the^ 
manufacture of lighter Hints 
(cewiuxn), gas mantles (tlioriinn), 
in atomic energy inv('Htigatie)nH 
(thorium), anel cerium salts have 
application in medicine, ceramics, 
tanning, eiyeing, and optical 


glasses. Me)nazite is a, gre'e'uish- 
ye'llow to brown mine'ral oceurritig 
in re'sidual eh'positH fornu'd by ilu' 
wa'atlu'ring of gi'aiiitie roe-ks. Goni- 
mereiail (h'posits ada^ founel in 
India iil Tra,va,ne.()r(‘, in Brazil, 
Ineloiiesia,, and thi^ U.S.A.; un- 
we>i’k('d d('])osiliS oeauir in Australia. 
Nigei-iui, Nyasahmd, adiel Norway, 
Monboddo, dAivins Buunwtt, 
IjOiid (1714-99). Se'.oitish lawyer, 
lie was he)rn a,t Moul)()eldo, Kin- 
cardine'sliire, 
anel c'elueaU'd 
at Abereh'e'n 
and Bdin- 
hu rgh . II e 
rapielly aa^- 
(1 Hired dis- 
tinedion at the' 
bar, Uiuel in 
17(57 he'eaune 
a lord e»f se's- 
sie)u. b'a,r in 



anel 

aitiel 

t)9. 

2(5, 


Lorel Monboddo, 
Scottish lawyer 

adva,ii(u^ of liis age', ho stndie'd the 
en.’igins of mankinel fremi a ne^w 
Htiandijoint, and ('nuneiate'el his 
vienvH boldly in Tlu^ Origin 
Progre'HH of kanguage', 1773, 
Aneiie'ut Me'iaphysies, 17 79 
Lord Monboddo died May 
1799. Ih' is he'st l■('m('mb('re'd from 
freaiueni aJlusions to his th(M)rieH 
maeh^ in Boswi'H’s Life of Johnson. 

Moncaliori. '’I\)wn e)f liiUily, 
in tlu^ j)re)v. of Turin, It slanels on 
the^ rive'i' 1\), 5 m. by rly. S, of the 
city of Turin. On a lu'ight ahe)V('. 
(ihe^ te)wn is a, royal iiahiee' elating 
fre)m 1470, red)uilt in ihe^ 17ih eie'ii- 
tnry, contahung ai scirie^s orpiel uros 
illusiraiting story of the^ henisc 
of Savoy. Pop. (P.ihl) 2(5,097. 

Monch ((hu'., Monk). Mt. peia,k 
e)f Svvdlizerkind, in the* Heirne^sc 
Oheirhiud. It risers heitweMUi thei 



MCnch Switzerland. The snow-clad 
peak in the Bernese Oberland seen 
from Interlaken 
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Eigor and the J ungfrau, has an alt. 
()! I3,4()8 ft., and is covered with 
snow and ice fields. The first ascent 
was accomplished by Forges in 
1857. *SVe Eiger. 

Moxicliiqiie. Town of Portugal, 
in the dist. of Faro and the prov. 
of Algarve. It is 12 m. by road N. 
of Villa Nova do Portimao and 18 
ni. 8. of the station on the Lisbon 
rly. Beautihdly situated on a spur 
of the Serra do Monchiquo, alt. 
1 ,476 ft., it is a noted health resort. 
There is a trade in wine, olive oil, 
oranges, etc. At Caldas de Mon- 
chiqno, 5 m. to the 8., are hot sul- 
phur springs used for skin 
diseases. Pop. 8,000. 

MoncM quite. Fine-grained 


He was called experienced by Edward HI of 

to the bar in England when lying with his host 

1919 and was before Paris. In the north of Eng- 

Recorder of land the day before Shrove Tnes- 

Hythe, 1930- day is called Collop Monday, from 

37. In 1932 the collops then eaten. The ex- 

Monckton be- pressions '■' Cobbler’s Monda}* ” 

came attor- and ‘‘ Saint Mondav ” in the sense 

*/ 

ney- general of a holiday are, perhaps, attribu- 
fo the duchy table to the old storv of the 

VlSCOUXIC jULOUCKtOH^ £ T J. Ill 1 1 

British lawyer of Lancaster cobblers wLo, knowing only that 

and a member their patron saint’s day fell on a 
of the council. During the Second Monday, made sure of not missing 
Great War he was director-general it by keeping every Monday a 
of the ministry of Information, holiday. Plough Monday is the 
going to Cairo in 1941 as head of Monday after Epiphany, when 
the propaganda and information formerly the ploughmen went 
services. He was attorney-general round with collecting boxes. 



MoncM quite. Fine-grained May-July, 1945 ; minister ot Lab- Mondego. River of Portugal, 
igneous rock of the lamprophyre our 1951-55 ; minister of Defence It rises in the Serra de Estrella, 
group, named after the Serra 1955-56. Made K.C.V.O. 1937, and flows first N.E. and then S.W. 
de Monchiquo (v.s.). It consists K.C.M.G. 1945, he was created a past Coimbra to the Atlantic 
chiefly of olivine and purplish viscount 1967. Ocean at Figueira da Foz. Length 

augite. Moncton. City and port ol 130 m. Mondego Bay was the 

ivionck, Charles Stanley entry of New Brunswick, Canada, spot at which Wellington (then 
Monok, 4th Viscount (1819-94). It stands on the Petitcodiac river, VMllesley) landed on Aug. 5, 1808. 
British administrator. Born at 90 m. from St. John and 650 from Mondonedo. City of Spain, in 

Templemore, Montreal. It is a divisional point the prov. of Lugo. It stands on the 

f il**^**^®®W . Tipperary, of the national railway system, river Masma, 12 m. S. of the coast 

i Oct. 10, 1819, which has workshops here. There of the Bay of Biscay r- ^ 

' 1 eldest son is a good harbour, and the town and 28 m. N. of Lugo. M 

vj w I manufactures of machinery, A bishopric from the \J 

J* .j count, he was lumber mills, etc. Pop. 22,763. 12th century, its cathe- 
■ j educated at Mond, Ludwig (1839-1909). dral dates only from I 

I ■*' 1 Trinity Col- AnMo-Gernian chemist. Born at the 17th. Its Francis- 


of the 3rd vis- 
count, he was 
educated at 
Trinity Col- 


and 28 m. N. of Lugo. 
A bishopric from the 
12th century, its cathe- 
dral dates only from 
the 17th. Its Francis - 


4th Viscount Monck, barrister. In 
British admimstrator jg^g 

ceeded to the Irish title, and in 
1852 became M.P. for l^ortsmouth, 
being a lord of the treasury, 1855- 
58. In 1861 ho became governor 
of Upper and Lower Canada, and 
in 1867-68 was the first governor- 
general of the now dominion. He 
was made a baron in 1806. He 
died Nov. 29, 1894, his elder son 
succsecdiug to the peerage. 

Monckton, Lionel (1862- 
1924). British composer. Edu- 
cated at Charterhouse, he became 
one of the most popular of musical- 
comedy composers, and colla- 
borated with Ivan Caryll in a 
series of light-hearted musical 


lege, Dublin, Cassel, Germany, March 7, 1839, can monastery is now 


and educated 
at Marburg and 
Heidelberg 
universities, he 
came to Eng- 
land in 1862 
to introduce a 
process for the 
recovery of 
sulphur from 
alkali waste. 
In 1873, in 
partnership 








Ludwig Moud, 
German-born chemist 
Elliott ifc Fry 


can monastery is now Monuonedo 
used as a public school 
and theatre. Captured from the 
Moors in 858, it vras taken by the 
French 1809. Pop. (1950) 8,533. 

Mondovi (anc. Mens Vici). 
City of Italy, in the prov. of Cuneo. 
Situated on the N. slopes of the 
Ligurian Alps, near the river 
Ellero, 17 m. E. of Cuneo, it con- 
sists of an upper town, alt. 1,835 
ft., and a lower town, alt. 1,282 ft. 
It has a 16th-ceatary citadel, a 
cathedral, and a bishop’s palace. 


Monckton, Lionel (1862- with Sir John Brunner, he erected Ihe church of S. Maggiore 

1924). British composer. Edu- works near Northwich for the and the chapel ol S. Rocco were 
Ciated at Charterhouse, he became manufacture of soda by the Solvay damaged in the Second Great War. 
one of the most popular of musical- or ammonia process. Mond also Industries include tanning and the 
comedy composers, and colla- discovered a method of recovering manufacture ol textiles, pottery, 
boratod with I™n Caryll in a nickel from low-grade ores In paper, majolica, and machinery, 
series of light-hearted musical 1896 he founded the Davy-Fara- Mondovi was the seat of the Mom 
pieces at the Gaiety, e.ff. The Shop day Research Laboratory in con- Regahs printing press established 
Girl, 1894 ; The Circus Girl, 1896 ; nexion with the Royal Institution, m 1472. pro, on April 21, 1796, 
The Orchid, 1903; The Girls of London. He became a naturalised the pench gamed a victory over 
Gottonherg, 1907; Our Mias British subject in 1867, and died in pe bardmians. Population (19ol) 
Gibbs 1909. Hia greatest successes London Dec. 11, 1909. His son, 20,4LJ. _ 

were the Arcadians (with Howard Alfred Mond, became Lord Mel- Montoam, Pimbe Co^elk 
Talbot), 1909, and The Quaker chett (q.v.). See Brunner, Sir (1872- 19«). A Dnteh pamter. 
Girl 1910. He died Feb. 16, 1924. John; Soda. March 7, 187^» Amers 

He ’ married the actress Gertie Monday. Second day of the toort, he studied at Amsterdam 
Millar fff.u.l week. The word comes from A.S. academy ol fine arts and began to 

Monckton of Brenchley, Sm Monandaeg (moon’s day) and paint 

Walter Turner Monckton, corresponds to the Lat. Dies sised mass and eliminated dcUil. 

Viscount (b. 1891). British L^mae, cf. Fr. limdi. The name In Paris, influenced by the Cubists, 

lawyer born at Plaxtol, Kent, Black Monday was originally he became so ascetic that be found 
.laii 17 1891 and educated at given to Easter Monday, April 14, curves too emotional ana c^- 

Harrow’ and at Balliol. Oxford. 1360, from the darkness and cold oentrated on horizontal and \^erti- 


Millar {q.v.). 

Monckton of Brenchley, Sir 

Walter Turner Monckton, 
Viscount (b. 1891). British 

lawyer, born at Plaxtol, Kent, 
.)aiL 17, 1891, and educated at 
Harrow and at Balliol, Oxford. 
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cal lines, convinced that the right 
angle was the purest “ expression 
of the two opposing forces which 
constitute life.” A pioneer of 
abstractionism, he went in 1940 
to the U.W.A., and there died, 
Feb. 1, 1944. 

MoneS Metal. Important al- 
loy of copper and nickel. It 
varies slightly in composition, as 
it is often made directly from ores 
containing both nickel and copper ; 
a typical composition would be 68 
p.c. nickel, 20 p.c. copper, 2 p.c. 
iron. fSuch an alloy would have an 
ultimate tensile strength of about 
37 tons per sq. in. with an elonga- 
tion of 40 p.c. Malleable in the 
cold, with high resistance to cor- 
rosion, while it retains its strength 
at high temperatures, the alloy is 
used for turbine blades, valve 
parts, etc. 

Monet, Claudjs Oscar (1840- 
1926). French painter, born in 
Paris, Nov. 14, 1840. He re- 
ceived his first 
i n s t r u c t ion 
from Boudin, 
whom he met 
in 1855, and 
in 1862 he en- 
tered Gloyro’s 
studio. In 
1863 he camo 
into contact 
with Manet’s 
work, and was 
greatly influenced by his now 
method of painting in bright 
colours laid on in separate tones. 
He adopted the method, incor- 
porating with it the results of his 
own scientific study of light, and 
was joined by Pissarro, Sisley, 
Renoir, etc., the group becoming 
known as the Impressionists. 
Monet was the real founder of 
Impressionism. 

Among his first pictures wore 
Dejeuner dans un intericur, 1868 ; 
and figure pictures, Camille, 1866 ; 
and La Japonaise. He went to 
live by the Seine, at Argenteuil, 
Vetheuil, and Giverny, and 
painted the river in all its moods, 
and in 1871 he visited England to 
study the Thames, of which, how- 
ever, his chief pictures were 
painted during a later visit, 
1901-04. He devoted himself to 
portraying the sea and rocks on 
the Mediterranean coast, 1884, 
and at Belle-lie, 1886. His fame 
rests chiefly on his three series 
of pictures of one subject under 
varying effects of light and atmo- 
sphere, e.g. The Haystacks, 1890- 
91. His stated view that the 
principal “person” in any picture 
was light represented a revolu- 
tionary attitude to painting, and 


Claude 0. Monet. 
French painter 


y j, j fM*," 




Ernesto T. Moneta, 
Italian publicist 


was widely quoted by admirers of 
the Impressionists. In his old ago 
he painted studies of his beautiful 
garden at Giverny, with its famous 
lily pond. He died Dec. 5, 1926. 
See dlus. umler Impressionism. 
Consult CAiwido Monet, X. Lathom, 
1931 ; C.M. and his Garden, S. 
Gwyim, 1934. 

Moneta, Ernesto Teooork 
(1833-1918). Italian publicist. 
Born at Milan, Sept. 20, 1833, he 
served with 
Garibaldi, and 
was in the 
Italian army, 

1861-67. He 
edited La Lib- 
era P a r o 1 a, 

1860-61, and 
was director of 
IKSccolo, 1867- 
90. In later 
life ho devoted 
himself to the propagation of 
peace, and presided at the Milan 
international congress of 1906. In 
1907 ho was awarded the Nobel 
peace prize, but ho wais a warm 
supporter of Italy’s participation 
in the First Great War. Ho died 
Feb. 10, 1918. 

Money (Lat. moneta, mint). 
Name for whatever is commordy 
used within a community as a 
medium of exchange. The intro- 
duction of money marked a big 
social advance on the older method 
of exchange by barter. In the ])aHt 
money has taken the form of furs, 
skins, salt, shells, and various 
metals in their rough form. Goins 
were a development from the use 
of metals. The use of paper (notes) 
and of cheques drawn on banlvs 
came with the growth of credit. 

At the present time cioins and 
notes (cash) form that section of 
money used for most retail pur- 
chasing, for casual expenditure, 
and for payment of wages. I’or 
larger transactions, chc(|ues are 
commonly used ; and these, though 
usually covered by money duo to 
the drawer by his bank, may 
covered by an overdraft or a loan 
to him from his bank made against 
suitable security. Since they server 
for the purchase of goods and 
services, bank loans and over- 
drafts must be regarded as money. 
Most economists exclude from that 
term, however, such bank deposits 
as are in the nature of permanent 
or semi-permanent savings, pre- 
ferring to consider these as invest- 
ment. 

The anrount of money is never 
static ; it can be increased or 
decreased at will, as, indeed, it 
must be if the constant fluc- 
tuations in the volume of trade 


being comliKited from moment to 
monnnit arc; to be ado((Uiitelv 
served. Good trade pros[)ec'i,s h^ad 
to inereas(Ml emjiloynient, en- 
couragenu'iit of overtinu', and the 
offer of higlna- wages for iucrciased 
ouil)ut, all of which nuMii larger 
demands for (iash uj)()n the 
banks from employers, to rn(‘ei 
w]ii(di tlie banks draw more cash 
from the. accounts Guy beep with 
the Bank of England, so that the 
total of not(^s ajid coins in circu- 
lation risivs. Good prosiuuds idso 
a(T(ud^ credit niomy, consisting of 
bank deposits and ovau-dral’ts, for 
(unploycrs luscd not only mon^ 
nnui, but: also more nuudiimuy and 
raw materials, more goods in f)ro- 
ec'SH of mauufacliure, and larger 
factori(\s and hIu>])s. Tluy thcr(‘- 
f()r(^ arrauige for bank loans and 
overdrafts, and tlu' (1k‘(|hch tluy 
issue against i.he.s(\ when paid in- 
to tiiC! accounts of l/bose* to whom 
they are given, go to swell the 
total of ba,uk de[)ositiS, st) tliali both 
the eleimmts in (tr(ulit money ris(' 
at l.h(i Ha,me tirtio. The n'vuu'se 
pro(U‘Hs is (ujiially autonuitic when 
tracks pros[)(Hsts ddcsrioraitcu 

AvtaTidally ere^aiesd (shangess in 
the volumes of luoncsy, partusulaiiy 
(snsdit moiuy, can aiso lie used to 
stimulates or nsstriet trading acsti- 
vity. Tins Bank of England can, 
by opc'ratiojis through the lumdon 
money nmrkest, increases esr eUereMises 
the iiotai of tlus balance's it holds 
lieslonging te> tlus esommesrcial baaiks, 
and ly this aestion i(< eitihesr em- 
couragess thesni to lesnd Tuores fresesly 
eir desereuscs tlusir powe'r to sustain 
the veilunus of loans anel ovesrd rafts 
actually emrre'iit. Adjustnu'ut of 
the wesight of taxallon, not a*ceord- 
ing te) tlie sizes e>f tlus c.urrc'nii nalion- 
al liudget, hut aveordijig te) tlus 
outloe)k fe)r trade, se'rvcH similar 
purpe)H(SH; thus if, when trade is 
poor, taxation he resducesel even 
be, slow budgest neauls, tlus esxtra 
money lesft iji tlus hajuls of tax- 
payers, hesing spent on goods anel 
sesrvieesH, acts as a stimulus to 
trade ; while extra iiaxalion im- 
I)OH(sd during tinuss of prospesrity 
has little aielvesrse eslTesct. 

Me>ney as a niesasui'o of value is 
neither static ne)r absolute, but 
ratlier relative. A yanl of eloth 
is at all times 36 ins., but a, ponud’s 
worth e)f that matusrial may con- 
sist o! 36 ins, at e)nes tniie, 30 ins. 
at another. Such a variation, in 
either diroestion, may take place 
within a relativesly short times so 
that, e.g, gooels which ce)st 16 h, 8d. 
in one year may eiost £l the next. 
This can bo elcsseniheel esitber as a 
general depresciation in the pur- 
chasing power of nusnoy or as a 
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general rise in the level of prices. 
Widespread change in prices is due 
to (thanges in availahility of goods 
and services and/or the amount of 
money available and being spent. 
Particular rises in price occur 
through scarcity of particular 
articles, particular falls through 
plenty. But whether the change is 
general or particular, the useful- 
ness of money as a measure of 
relative value, between different 
commodities, between commodities 
and services, and between one 
period and another, remains. 

Tlic price of goods and services 
must not, however, be confused 
witli the price of money. The price 
of an article is the amount of 
money which at a particular 
moment will pay for it ; the price 
of £100 is the amount of money 
which is generally paid for the use 
of £100 for a period of one year, 
i.e. the current rate of interest 
charged for money on loan ; and 
there is no neces.sary equilibrium 
betw'een this and prices in general. 
In fact, other things being equal, 
the price of money is likely to be 
low when prices of commodities 
are high, for the volume of money 
available for lending may force 
interest rates down, while, from 
the same cause, prices arc forced 
up. Where output of goods can 
be expanded, cheap money is 
likely to stimulate expansion, for 
to borrow is profitable ; while 
where the volume of goods and 
services can be maintained at a 
level equal to demand, cheap 
money is likely to reduce the 
general level of prices because it 
tends to low^er production costs. 

In the U.K. the interest rate 
charged by the Bank of England 
and the rate fixed for current 
borrowing by the Treasury are 
the chief factors determining the 
general level of interest rates. It 
has become the aim of government 
(inaneial policy so to adjust both 
the volume of money and its price 
that the national economic machine 
shall bo maintained at maximum 
output, ie that demand shall at all 
times be sufficient to support full 
employment of both man-power 
and technical capacity. To attain 
the highest possible standard of 
living it is necessary that, by every 
means of technical equipment and 
skill, the output of every man 
is at the maximum. From savings 
comes capital, in the form of 
machinery, factories, transport, 
etc. So far as the saver is con- 
cerned, his savings represent de- 
ferred purchasing power, but, 
collected and accumulated through 
the financial channels maintained 
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for the purpose, they are,;fis|d to 
provide the caphal goods^^'i^hout 
which inclustri-qroiifcput .would be 
very narrowly ' Such in- 

vestment would, how'ever, be im- 
possible without the money put 
by by a multitude of individuals 
as a future claim on production. 
Money is thus seen to constitute 
a vital factor in economic develop- 
ment. /See Barter ; Bill of Ex- 
change ; Cheque ; Exchange, etc. 

Money, Sir Leo George 
Chiozza (1870-1944). British 
economist and politician. Bom at 
Genoa, June 13, 1870, of mixed 
Italian and English parentage, he 
settled in England, and in 1903 
assumed the surname of Money. 
He was a Liberal M.P. for North 
Paddington, 1906-10, and for 
East Northants, 1910-18 ; later he 
joined the Labour party, but did 
not secure election. He was 
knighted for his services as par- 
liamentary private secretary to 
Lloyd George, then minister of 
Munitions, 1915 ; from 1916 to 
1918 he was parliamentary secre- 
tary to the ministries of Pensions 
and of Shipping, and chairman of 
the National Maritime Board, 
1917-18. He died Sept. 25, 1944. 
His books include Riches and Pov- 
erty, 1905 ; The Nation’s Wealth, 
1914 ; The Triumph of National- 
isation, 1920 ; Can War Be 
Averted ?, 1931 ; Product Money, 
1933 ; and several books of verse. 
He edited the economic, financial, 
industrial, engineering, and socio- 
logical sections of the 1929 edition 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Money Bill. Any proposal put 
before parliament which involves 
the expenditure of public money. 
The rules and procedure for the 
passage of such measures into law 
differ from those of ordinary bills 
thus : (1 ) They must be introduced 
by a minister of the crown ; no 
private member can introduce one. 
The reason for this is that ministers 
are responsible for finding the 
necessary money, and their ar- 
rangements would be upset if they 
had to find sums which were no 
part of their plans. (2) They can 
only originate in the house of com- 
mons. By resolutions of 1678 an 1 
1860 the commons established the 
sole right of introducing and alter- 
ing money hills, and this was 
strengthened by the Parliament 
Act of 1911. (3) By the Parliament 
Act the house of lords was de- 
prived of the right of rejecting 
money bills, its only remaining 
power over them. Disputes as to 
whether a certain measure is or is 
not a money biU are now avoided 
by a defining clause in the Parlia- 


ment Act which leaves the de- 
cision in the hands of the Speaker. 
See Parliament Act. 

Moneylender. One who lends 
monejq but especially one who 
does so for a livelihood. In the 
U.K., as in other countries, special 
legislation has been found neces- 
sary for the protection of the pub- 
lic against moneylenders. By the 
Moneylenders Act of 1990 a money- 
lender is defined as a person whose 
business is that of lending mone^", 
or “ who advertises or announces 
himself or holds himself out in any 
way as carrying on that busmess.” 
Pawnbrokers, bankers, insurance 
companies, friendly societies, build- 
ing societies, loan societies, and 
persons or corporations who lend 
monev merelv incidentally for 
business purposes are excepted. 

Every moneylender must annu- 
ally obtain a certificate from the 
local police court. He also re- 
quires an annual licence from the 
Customs and Excise, but this is 
granted automatically on pro- 
duction of his certificate and pay- 
ment of £15. A moneylender can 
carry on business only in the name 
and address authorised in his certi- 
ficate. Contracts for the paj^ment 
of money lent by him are un- 
enforceable unless the terms are 
set out in a writing signed by the 
borrower, which shows what rate 
of interest is being charged. A 
copy must be given to the borrower 
within 7 days. The court will 
always re-open a transaction be- 
tween moneylender and borrower 
if they consider the interest is 
excessive and the transaction is 
harsh and unconscionable. Interest 
in excess of 48 p.c. per annum is 
presumed to be excessive unless 
the contrary is proved. No 
charge may be made for costs or 
expenses. Nor may a money- 
lender send an advertising circular 
to anyone except on a written re- 
quest. He may advertise in a 
newspaper or periodical or by 
poster at his address, but the ad- 
vertisement must contain only his 
name and the address where he 
carries on business with any tele- 
graphic address and telephone 
number, any former address, a 
statement that he lends money 
with or without security, the high- 
est and lowest sums he lends, and 
the date when his business was 
established. He must not employ 
canvassers. A moneylender cannot 
sue for money due to him on a 
loan unless he begins his action 
within 12 months of his right to 
sue, according to any written 
acknowledgement or part payment 
by the debtor. 
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Money Market. General term 
for the whole financial organiza- 
tion concerned with the provision 
and employment of money avail- 
able for use for short periods only. 
In London there is no particular 
building or exchange devoted to 
such operations, but the offices of 
the institutions and firms con- 
cerned are for the most part 
centred around Lombard Street, 
Thrcadneedle Street, Bishopsgatc, 
and other adjoining streets within 
the City area. Nor, strictly speak- 
ing, is the money bought and sold 
— it is rather borrowed and lent, 
and the prices cpioted are rates of 
interest charged for its use. In 
one important section, however, 
the dealings concern the purchase 
and sale of bills and therein the 
instrument involved passes from 
seller to buyer at a discount. Thus, 
loan rates may, for example, be 
given as Lay to Lay ^ to mean- 
ing that money loaned on a day-to- 
day basis could be borrowed at 
from 10s. to lOs. per cent per 
annum, while the fine trade dis- 
count rate for 3 months being 
quoted at 1 to II, would indicate 
that such a bill could be j)urchased 
at a discount of from £1 to 30s. 
per cent per annum. 

Banks and Discount Houses 
The pivot of the market is the 
Bank of England, exercising a 
controlling function as agent of the 
Treasury, and the principal in- 
stitutions with short-term money 
to lend or invest in this market 
are the British hanks and tJiose 
Empire and foreign banks having 
London ollices. To a lesser but 
important extent, the discount 
houses supplement the funds of the 
banks, and many hundreds of 
millions of pounds are constantly 
available to borrowers. The chief 
of these arc the British govern- 
ment, the largest English city 
authorities, the stock exchange, 
and the discount houses them- 
selves. The latter have, and use, 
substantial funds of their own, 


money (from overseas banks) mid now utilised as a, hospital, a fine 
foreign bills had, even by 194(), Renaissance church, and a desuit 
commenced once more to flow to college. C'hocolato and limui are 
the London money market, the manufacturial, and there is trade 
discount house.s’ operations were in timber and cattle. Pop. 1(),00(). 


still, as throughout the latter years Monge 
of the Second Great War, con- Eresu'h m 
corned largely with short-term born at B( 
government bonds, as a result of educa,ted 
which they contributed to the Lyons, \ 
maintenanco of clieap borrowing at tlKi aj 
by the state. If) he be 

Money Order. Locument issued t (‘ a v. h o 
at certain post offices to enable a physics, 
person to send money to someone l7f)S be 
else. When the money is paid in, appoinfed 
the names of the jiaycr and of the fessor of i 
payee are tak(ui down, and are sent ematic's a 
to the particular office at which 1771, of 
the order is made payable ; witln sics at t/lic! 


Monge, Gas I' A Hi) (174()-!8LS). 
Ermu'h mathematician. He was 
born at Beaune, May 10, 174(), and 
educated a,t 
Lyons, wIku’o 
at tlKi age of 

If) he became i 'i'' 

teacher of 
physics. In ' 

17()S be was ' y,, 

aippoinfed pro- 
fessor of math- 
eniatii'H and in 





F 


Gaspard Monge, 


sicsattlKunili- f^chniMhemaliciai, 


out this advice the money will not tary school of ('iigiru'cring 


be [)aid. Money orders are thus 
dilTcrcnt from ])OHtal orders, whicOi 
can he transhaTcd like cash. The 
highest amount for which a moiu^y 
order is issued in the U.K. is £-l(), 
and the charge varies from dd. to 
Is. Money orders can ho siait by 
ielc^gtnph, and can, like che(|ucs, 
be crossed for greatm’ security. 

Moneywort or Crkkiuno 
Jenny [LyaintachKi vwNnudarid). 
Perennial creeping herb of the 
family Primidaceao, ^ 

native of Euroiie. 

Its prostrate stems ‘ 

creep to a length of I 

about two ft., and L 
bear roundish lieart- 
shajied kuives in ^ 

f) a i r H , a ji d c u j)- ;'fy ^ j 
shai)ed, solitary yel- ^ 

low 1 lowers. A spec- 
ies often eonfusiul t 
with it is the yidlow 
pimpernel (L. iicni- 
oruvi), with shorter 


Moneywort. Flowering stems 
ot this creeping herb 


Mi^ziores. In 17S3 lu^ movial to 
I’aris, and Ix'caimo ('xaininer of 
naval pupils. ILu'C' Ik^ wroti^ his 
Traite Eleuu^ntaire de la Statiipie, 
17S(). lie was miiiisfor of muriiu' 
171)2- 1)3. 

After a, visit to Italy in 171)11 to 
re(Huv(^ tb(^ Na.poffionit; plunder 
of anti((uities and o/i/Vts' d’ori, lui 
aiteompaiiied Bonaparte to Egypt 
and Syriui. In 1 SOf) he was tmule 
a H(M\a,tor and f!oml,e (h^ Pidouso, 

^ but lost both dig- 
niti(‘H oil the R('st- 

’i ^ . oiLr i M oraLon. Ib^ diisl 
1^' Wr ' duly 28, 1818. 

> Mong’hyr. List. 

and town of India, 
t®.. Bhagalpur 

M'-y (liv. of the state ol 

1 iblnir. 4’he (list, is 

W a low-lying alluvial 

k I 

“ ^ <lang(\s. Niuirly 

half file cnltival-i'd 
lu-ca yiohlH I, wo 
crops annually. 
Ric(‘., ma,i/(\ and t,()bac(u> a,i'(‘ tlu^ 


stems, yellow green crops annually, 

larger leavc.s, and smaller llowcrs. Ric(‘., ma,i/(\ and t,()bac(u> a,i'(‘ tlu^ 
Monfalcone. Town of Italy, most iinijortnnt. The town is an 
It is 10 m. S.W. of (h)rizia and If) important trading centre on iho 
m. N.W. of Trieste, near the right bajik of the Gang(\s, Iku'O 
Adriatic, is uoLhI for its mineral crossisl by tin', riy., and oi)posito 
waters, and was ])r()minent during the (Uitry of lilu^ Bnrh Gandak 
the First Griuit War, being taken river, and contains a,n np-to-dutci 


but so large are their operations 
that they also re-borrow heavily 
on the bills they have discounted 
for traders and others needing 
immediate cash in exchange. Those 
bills arise from both homo and 
foreign trade, and air important 
source of the latter is a specialised, 
subsidiary section of the market 
comprised of the acceptance houses 
or merchant bankers. Constantly 
linking buyers and sellers arc the 
body of other specialists called 
bill lirokers, whose function it is 
to negotiate the dealings between 
the lending banks and the discount 
houses. Although both foreign 


from the Austrians and then lost by 
the Italians. It passed to Italy 
under the peace treaty, fJuly ifJ, 
1920. During the Hci'.oiid Cl real 
War, New Zojilanders advancung 
on Trieste made thcii' first contacd 
with Yugoslav partisans of Tito’s 
forces here, May I, 1945. Pop. 
10,000. See Gaporeito, Battle of ; 
Gorizia ; Italy. 

Monforte de Lemos. Town of 
Spain, in iho prov. of Lugo. It 
stands on the river Cabo, and is a 
junction on the rly. from Leon, 
148 m. to the E., to Corunna and 
Vigo, it has ruins of a medieval 
castle, a Benedictine monastery, 


printiing j)r(\Ms and <iigarcitt(^ fac.- 
tory, which works the increasing 
supplies of lo(‘.ally grown tobacco. 
From the 12th to ilu^ LSth ctaitury 
it was a Mahomedan stronghold. 
Area, 3,975 sip m. Pop., dist. 
2,.5f)4,5'l<l, town, 53,1 PI, 

Mongol. Name (baioting a 
rarial stock in Mongolia, with olf- 
shoots in tln^ Mani^iurian Amur 
province and in Ghim'se Turkistaai. 
Estimalxal at l,S00,f)00, tiny form, 
with the 'Turkic and Tungus stocks 
the round -hcadiHl Altaian branch 
of th(^ straight-hiiircd yellow racfo. 
The <;oarso, black liuJr is scanty 
oxco]>t on the scalp. The character- 
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Mongolian fold of Hkin over 
tlio inner angle of the eyelids, and 
the lifted outer angle, y)rodnco the 
well-known slant-eyed effeet. 

sturdy, Hat,- faced, with prorni- 
raait cheek-bones, they comprise 
W. Mongols (Eleutis) or Kalmucks; 

Mongols, including the six inner 
leagues, the (lhakhar, and the outer 
Khalkas ; and the central Mongols 
or Buriat who are much Siberian- 
ised. Nomad tent-dwelling hunters 
and herdsmen, essentially shama- 
nist, t.hoy possessed formerly a 
tribal vigour t,hat has been sapped 
by lamaism ; the Aimak and 
fiazara of Afghan Turkistan are 
Muslims. 

Cradled in the upper Amur 
basin, the Mongols shared in the 
political confederacies which domi- 
nated Central Asia for centuries 
and, under Jenghiz Khan and 
his successors, extended the 13th- 
cent ury empire of Tartary from the 
Dnieper to the Pacific. Under 
Kublai Khan a Mongol dynasty 
whi(^h lasted during 1279-1368 was 
imposed upon China. Their Altaic 
language was written in syllabic 
signs resembling knots on the left 
of a vertical stem, based upon 
Uiguric, and' introfluced in 1240, 
until an alphabet adapted from 
that of the Russian language came 
into use in 1946. 

In various forms — Mongolian, 
Mongoloid— -the term also desig- 
nates all the yellow-skinned 
])eoplos, one of the three primary 
divisions of mankind. In this sense 
it, embraces numerous very mixed 
stocks with marked linguistic 
diirerentiation. Thus the northern 
Mongols include, with the Altaians, 
the Korea, ns and Japanese, the 
Diuno-Ugrians, the Palaeasiatic or 
E. Siberians, and more remotely 
the Eskimos and American In- 
dians. The southern Mongols com- 
prise the dhbetan, Chinese, and 
Indo-Chinese peoples, and more 
remotely the Malaya. 

Mongolia. Area of E. central 
Asia. Including the Gobi desert, 
3,000 ft. above the sea, it forms an 
intermediate region between the 
Tibetan plateau and the Arctic 
lowland of Siberia. In winter the 
cold is intense ; in the summer the 
slight rains produce pasture and 
fodder shrubs for the sheep, goats, 
horses, and camels of the nomadic 
part of the inhabitants, the 
Mongols proper, among whom 
Buddhist lamaism is the pre- 
dominant religion. The chief 
rivers are the Irtish, Selenga, and 
Orkhon, of which the last two are 
navigable. 

Mongolia is divided into Inner 
and Outer Mongolia. Inner Mon- 


golia became in 1947 an autonom- 
ous region of China. As reorgan- 
ized by the Communist govt, in 
1950, it gained an area formerly 
constituting the Manchurian pro- 
vinces of Hsingan and Liaopei, and 
lost the provinces of Ningsia and 
Suiyuan. Suiyuan W'as restored to 
Inner Mongolia in 1954 ; and part 
of Jehol province was added to 
the region in 1955. 

Inner Mongolia is bounded on 
the north by Outer Mongolia {v.i .) ; 
on the east by the Manchurian 
provinces of Heilungkiang and 
Kirin ; elsewhere by China proper. 
The capital, formerly Ulan Hoto, 
was moved to Huhehot (Chinese 
Kweisui) in 1952. The Chinese 
Changchun rly., connecting the 
Trans-Siberian rly. with Man- 
churia, and also with the railway 
system of China proper, crosses the 
region in the north. Area 900,000 
square miles. Population (1953) 
6,100,104. 

Outer Mongolia, bounded in the 
N. by the R.S.F.S.R. (Siberia), 
elsewhere by Chinese territory, w^as 
also formerly under Chinese suzer- 
ainty. Given autonomy at the time 
of the revolution of . _ 

1911-12, it adopted 
the soviet system 
of govt, in 1924. 

All ties with China 
W'Cre severed after 
a plebiscite held 
in 1945, and China 
recognized the area 
as the independent 
Mongolian People'’s 
Republic in 1946. 

Area 625,000 sq. m. Pop. (1954 
cst.) 740,000, most of them 
nomadic herdsmen dependent upon 
their flocks and herds for all the 
necessities of a hard life. Gold is 
found, and coal is w’orked. Wool, 
skins, and furs are exported, 
chiefly to Russia. There is a 
hydro-electric power station at 
Ulan Bator (Urga), the capital, 
which stands on the Tola river, a 
tributary of the Orkhon. Buddhist 
lamaism is the prevaihng religion. 

The republic has a parliament, 
the Great Huruldan, elected by 
universal suffrage granted at the 
age of 18 ; it appoints the 30 mem- 
bers of the presidium or Little 
Huruldan. Ulan Bator, wdth a 
pop. of 100,000, has a university 
with 1,100 pupils, and staffed by 
some 70 teachers (half of whom 
are Russians). It is linked with the 
Buriat-Mongol A.S.S.R. by rly., to 
Kiakhta, and, by air, to XJlan Ude. 
There is connexion by air also with 
Peking. 

In addition to Ulan Bator 
University, there were in 1955 in 


Outer Mongolia 430 elementary 
and secondary schools, 15 technical 
schools, and four institutions of 
higher education, ivith a total of 
80,000 pupils. An academy of 
sciences was founded in 1953, 

Mongolism. Form of mental 
deficiency with physical character- 
istics (round head, oblique eyes, 
flat nose, squat figure) resembling 
those of the Mongolian peoples. 
See Idiocy. 

Mongoose. Small carnivorous 
mammal of the family Herpestidae 
which includes the civet-cats, and 
is restricted to the Old World. 
More closely allied to the ichneu- 
mon, the Indian mongoose (Her- 
pestes nyula) is a smaller animal 
with greyish fur and long bushy 
tail. It is famous for the prow’-ess it 
displays in destroying snakes, even 
the deadly cobra failing to use its 
natural defence against an enemy 
so agile. 

Mongu. Settlement of Northern 
Rhodesia, the residence of the 
commissioner for the Barotseland 
protectorate. It lies in a plain 
7 m. E. of the Zambezi river, and 
of Leahu, residence of the para- 



Mongoose. Specimen of Herpestes urva, a species 
which lives on crabs and shell-fish 


mount chief of the Barotse. It is 
connected by raihvay with Lusaka, 
340 m. to the E., seat of govern- 
ment of Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. There is road and river 
connexion with Livingstone, the 
old capital, 255 m. to the S.E. 

Monica (322-387). Saint and 
mother of S. Augustine of Hippo 
(mod. Bone, Algeria). Born of 
pious parents in good circum- 
stances, she was married when 
very young to Patricius, who be- 
came converted through her good 
example. She had two sons, one 
of whom, famous as S. Augustine 
iq.v.), always attributed his con- 
version to her prayers. 

Monier- Williams , Sie Mokeee 
(1819-99). British Orientalist. He 
was born at Bombay Nov. 12, 
1819, came to England wKen a 
child, and w^as educated at King’s 
College, London, and BaUiol Col- 
lege, Oxford, He passed the en- 
trance examination of the East 
India co. in 1840, but instead of 
going E. returned to Oxford and 
took up the study of Sanskrit, and 
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during 1844-58 was professor of 
Oriental languages at the East 
India College, Hailey bury, then 
was Boden professor of Sanskrit 
at Oxford, where the Indian In- 
stitute was found 1883, mainly at 
his instigation. Knighted in 1886, 
he died April 11, 1899. He pub- 
lished Hinduism, 1877 ; Buddhism, 
1889 ; Brahmanism, 1891 ; Sans- 
krit-English Dictionary, 2nd cd. 
1899. 

Monifieth. A police burgh of 
Angus, Scotland. It stands on the 
N. side of the Firth of Tay, 6 m. E. 
of Dundee, and has a rly. station. 
Rugs and carpets are woven, and 
machinery is manufactured. The 
place has the amenities of a seaside 
resort and two golf courses. Pop. 
(1951) 3,419. 

Monism (Or. monos, alone, 
single). Theory which refers all 
the phenomena of the universe to 
a single principle, whatever this 
principle may be. Thus material- 
ists, pantheists, idealists, hylo- 
zoists are all monists. Monism is 
thus opposed to duality and 
plurality. While forced to acknow- 
ledge the existence of contraries 
(body and soul, mind and matter) 
it attempts to remove them by 
explaining them as modifications 
of a single fundamental principle. 
Thus, mind and matter and their 
phenomena are manifestations of 
some one substance which is 
neither. 

The term monism is also applied 
to that view of the world which, 
denying anything transcomlent 
(beyond the material universe), 
regards the world as a connectecl 
whole varying in accordance with 
fixed laws inherent in itself, to 
which even man is subject. 

Monitor (Lat., one who warns). 
Term applied to a senior pupil in 
a school selected to supervise 
junior pupils in the absence of a 
teacher. The feminine form is 
monitress. In zoology a genus of 
lizards peculiar to the Old World 
has received the name of monitor 
from a notion that they give 
warning by hissing of the approach 
of a crocodile. A special type of 
small w'arship, carrying one or two 
powerful guns and having a 
shallow draught is callecl a 
monitor. Fire brigades sometimes 
use a device called a monitor to 
control the nozzle of a hose when 
the pressure of water is such that 
it cannot he directed by one man. 

From the outset of the Second 
Great War men and women were 
employed by most belligerent 
countries to listen systematically 
to radio broadcasts put out by 
their enemies and by neutral 


countries ; in Great Britain these 
people were called monitors, and 
their work monitoring. 

Monitor {Yaranus). Genus of 
largo lizards of the family Var- 
anidac. Including about 30 species, 
they arc found in Africa, 8. Asia, 
Australasia, and Oceania. Dis- 
tinguislied from other lizards by 
their long forked tongue vvliich 
retracts into a basal slu'iath, a,M 
in the snakes, they are long in tlu^ 
body, have no dorsal cr(‘st^ ai'c' 
thickly covered with small scales, 
and some attain a length of over 
8 ft. In colour they range from 
blackish to greenish brown and 
grey. Most live in burrows tuair 
water, and arc carnivorous, eating 
birds, small mammals, eggs, and 
frogs. Monitors swum well with 
the aid of their long and powerful 
tails, used also as a weapon of 
defence. They are oaten as human 
food in some localities of India, and 
their eggs are highly esteemed as 
food in Burma. >S'cc Liza,rd colour 
plate. 

Monitor. Armoured vessel of 
slow speed, light draught, and low 
freeboard, designed to opc^rafo 
in shallow waters. 

Her sides are 
heavily “ blister- 
ed,'” i.e, have 
great out-curving 
bulges upon them 
for resisting tor- 
pedo attack. 

Monitors e,arry 
only one or two 
largo guns and olTer a small targcdi. 
The first was built by John 
Ericsson and used in the Amei‘ican 
Givil War {v.i.). By 1914 the 
British navy possessed few moni- 
tors, and during the First Gr(‘at 
War they w'on' used off the Belgian 
coast. In the course of that war 
they were developed to mount an 
18-in. gun. 

During the Second Great War 
British monitors wore in action olT 
Libya and in the bombardment 
of the French coast that prt‘C(Kl(»d 
the Allied invasion of Normandy 
on Juno 6, 1944. The Russia, ns 
used monitors in the defen ctj of 
Stalingrad and on the Danube. 

Monitor, U.8.S. Armoured, 
raft-like vessel with a revolving 
turret amidships, designed by 
John Ericsson for the Fedciral 
government of the U.S.A. in 1861. 
8he took part in the first battle 
between ironclad ships fought in 
1862 during the American Civil 
War. The Confederate ironclad 
Virginia (formerly the U.8.8. 
Merrimac) was in 1862 on guard in 
the James river in the approaches 
to Richmond, Virginia. On March 


8 she (U\sl, roved Iavo F(^(leraJ sliips, 
the (kimhorland, which sh(‘ sa,id\, 
and the ( longress winch she bnriH^i 
off Hampton Itoads. 

On the 9th the Vii-ginia, saiUnl 
out to attack the F(Hlera,l llagship 
Minn(‘Hof,a,, which had run aground 
and was tmd, by Hie U.8.8. Monitior 
An ineomtusive hatt.l(‘ lasting liw. 
hours (uiHiual, at Hh^ (md of whirii 
the Virginia, silenciMl, brok(^ oil 
actioii and put, in to Norfolk for 
repairs. Tlu' Virginia again Hosed 
tfie Januw riviU' miHI, alter tlu^ fall 
of Norfolk on May 10, slu^ was 
buriKHl by t,h(' ( lonfeih'rates to 
})revent Iku* from falling into 
Fcideral hands. A |)ieture of 
Ericsson's Monitor appea,rH in 
|)ag(‘. 3127, in (ainm^xion with his 
biography. 

Moniz, Antonio Ua iota no diq 
Abrioij Fuioirio Eoas (1874-H)55). 
Foringues(^ physiologisti and politi- 
cian. was horn at Avanea an<l 
in 1899 c|nalifi(Rl in nKalieine at 
(V)lnmhia Univ(u‘Kity. A y(^ar latei* 
he entiu'ed politi(^s‘ being (deet,ed 
deputy for Estarrija. A nuMtiber of 
the U^fti wing monarchist party, he 
t,ook fiart in tlu^ abortive I’lnudu- 


t. ionary movamunit of ItlOH, serving 
a short term of imprisonnKud, for 
theses ac!tivlt,i(^H. After b(dng min- 
ister at Ma<lrid during ttu^ First 
Great War lu' was in 1918 ap- 
point(Hl fona’gn ministtw, and in 
1919 a,ttend(Ml the (umlbr- 

ene.o in Baris. Lat,(u* that y(wr h<^ 
fought a duel ovtu' a polith^al 
cjuarrel, and in 1920 ndjred from 
political life. 

Alter tUiking Ins dt^gree Moniz 
spent his time in post-graduate 
study at Bordeaux and Paris, and 
in pill w'as apfioinled in a newly 
ereatcul chair of neurology at 
Lisbon Univiu’sity, a post he h<4d 
until 1915. During H)27”37 he 
chwistRl and peiTeeted cerebral 
angiography, a radiological nudhod 
of studying the blood vi^ssols of the 
brain ; and ho was the first man 
to perform, on Nov, 12, 11)35, the 
operat ion of pre-frontal lencotomy 
(i'^c^{ 'under Brain). For his work 
on the brain he shartHl with W. K. 
Hess the 19-19 Nobel prize for 
medicine and physiology, thus 
b(R!oming tlu' first Portuguese to 
win this honour. He died in Lisbon 
Doc. 13, 1965. 
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Robert Clive, ■with 200 English than 100 fathoms on 
troops and 300 sepoys, took pos- which lie many is- 
session of the fort of Arcot. just lands and groups of 
outside the city, which the de- islands. The pack 
fenders had abandoned on his ice of the Arctic 
approach. His object was to draw ocean is kept in 
off the French from Trichinopoly, continual motion bj' V 
where they were closely besieging the waters which are 
an English garrison, and he sue- always flowing to- 
ceeded in doing this. ward the main out- = 

Clive entered the fort on Aug. let between Siberia 
31, 1751, strengthened the dilapi- and Greenland, 
dated defences, gathered provi- Some of it remains A 
sions, and sallied forth against the in the polar basin, 
enemy. On Sept. 23 the French, but it has been 
with a large body of Indians, took estimated that 26 If/ 
up their quarters in the city, and billion cubic yards 
laid siege to the fort. Clive had of sea ice arc annu- 
nnly 80 Europeans and 150 sepoys ally drifted to lower 
fit for duty, hut, although the latitudes on the 
besiegers numbered some 10,000 waters of the Arctic 
andthe walls surrounding the mile- (see also Arctic ' 

circumference of the fort were Ocean). ' 

ruinous, he kept the enemy out. The land areas of 

The final attack was made on the Arctic almost ei 







The Arctic. Chukchi woman 

circumference of the fort were Ocean). mine, and Arctic 

ruinous, he kept the enemy out. The land areas of * ' wolf. The white 

The final attack was made on the Arctic almost enclose the polar bear or ice bear is the most 
Nov. 14, when elephants with iron ocean ; treeless, they reach lati- characteristic of all Arctic animals, 
plates on their foreheads were tudes as low as 60° N. or as high Though an air breather, it is really 
sent against the gates, hut even as 71° N. and include north a sea mammal and is seldom found 
this failed before the courage of Greenland, Spitsbergen, and other far from sea-ice. Seals and wal- 
Clive and his men, and the seven- islands of the Arctic ocean, the ruses are other sea mammals, 
weeks’ siege was lifted. Canadian Arctic Archipelago, Cod, halibut, capela, and sea birds 

The siege of Arcot established Alaska, and the coastal regions of abound ; land birds are rare. 
British prestige in S. India, where Siberia and Europe as far west Many peoples touch the Arctic 
the French, previously regarded as the White Sea. regions towards the northern 

as the dominant military power, The distinctive feature of the limits of their expansion, e.g. the 
never regained their influence. Arctic is its periods of light and Lapps and Samoyeds (or Nentsy) 
Arctic, The. The North Polar, darkness. At the North Pole the in Europe, the Ostyaks (or 
or Arctic, regions, usually con- sun is out of sight entirely for Khanty) of the Yenisei, the 
sidered as the areas poleward of approximately 6 months while for Tungus (or Evenky), Koryaks (or 
the northern limit of tree growth, an equal period it is constantly Nyniylany), Yukaghir, and par- 
comprising an ice-covered tract of above the horizon ; on the Arctic ticularly the Chukchi in Asia. 


ARCTIC CIRCLE 


The tundra vege- 
tation is typically a, 
dreary stretch of 
lichen and coarse 
grass, 'with dwarf 
vdllows, birches, and 
alders in sheltered 
hollows. Occasional 
sun-warmed south- 
ern slopes carry 
flowers, e.g. cam- 
pion, rock rose, 
monkshood, thrift, 
forget-me-not. Ex- 
cept the ice-caps, 
no Ar(“tic land is 
devoid of fauna. The 
numerous animals 
include the musk- 
ox, the caribou (rein- 
deer), white Arctic 
hare, lemming, er- 
mine, and Arctic 
wolf. The white 


ocean completely girded by con- Circle the sun does not set at The Eskimo (or Innuit) are the 
tineutal land. The Arctic ocean, the summer solstice or rise at the only people whose habitat is very 
area about 5,400, OCM) sq. m., covers winter solstice, giving 2 or 3 nearly confined to the Arctic 
a relatively small north polar weeks of almost continuous day regions. xAll these peoples are 


regions. 


All these peoples are 


basin, with a probable maximum and continuous night at those fishers and hunters and lead 


depth of 2,950 fathoms, lying times. nomadic existence, 

eccentric to the Pole with its During the period of extended Frostbite and snow- blindness 
greatest extent towards eastern daylight the sun is never very are maladies directly attributable 
Siberia and Alaska, surrounded by high in the heavens and has little to the climate ; other vvise the 
a wide continental . shelf of less power ; on the other hand, except Arctic regions are healthy. Scurvy 

at times of heavy was once a scourge owing to lack 
cloudiness, the dark- of fresh-food vitamins, 
ness of the Arctic In 1954 the first regular trans- 
night does not ap- Arctic air service was opened by 
proach the utter a Scandinavian airline ; the route, 
blackness of tern- from Los Angeles to Copenhagen, 
perate or tropical lay via Winnipeg and Bluie West 
midnight. Winters 8 (on the W. coast of Greenland), 
are bitterly cold The same line intended in 1956 
and the ground, to begin a service from Scandia- 
deeply frozen, thaws avia directly ovxt the North Pole 
only to- a depth of a via Fairbanks, Alaska, to Tokyo, 
few inches in the Arctic Circle. Parallel of lati- 
short cool summer, tude 23^° from the North Pole, 
Precipitation is i.e. in fat. 66^° N. Since the 
meagre — over large earth’s equatorial plane remains 
parts it is less than invariably inclined at 23|-° to the 
10 ins. ; it usually orbital plane, this north polar cap 

EieArctie.Samo,edfishemanm»kmganet.Branclies as snow. Fogs is presented wholly to the sun 

of the Samoyed people are to be touad in all parts of frequent oc- in midsummer and turned wholly 

Arctic Siberia currenee. away in midwinter. 












The Arctic. Samoyed fisherman making a net. Branches 
of the Samoyed people are to be found in all parts of 

Arctic Siberia 
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ARCTIC EXPLORATION AND DISCOVERY 

Admiral Lord. Mountevans. K.C.B., B.S.O. 

This narrative describes the various expeditions that have gone out 
to discover the North Pole and to lands around if. See further the 
articles on those lands and those on the several explorers, Amundsen^ 
Franklin, Nansen, Peary, and others 


The exploration of the North 
Polar region has been actuated by 
two motives, the need for new trade 
routes or new trade commodities 
and a spirit of geographical inquiry 
which drove men towards the Pole 
itself. These two motives have 
been frequently combined, but, in 
general, the early explorations re- 
sulted from a trading search for 
either a N.W. or a N.E. passage 
to China, and the later journeys 
were scientific in aim. The early 
desire to achieve a voyage to the 
Far East by the Arctic Ocean 
awoke during the period of the 
great discoveries, and was akin to 
the spirit which prompted Colum- 
bus, Vasco da Gama, and Magellan ; 
the later scientific expeditions 
aimed at investigating the mag- 
netic, climatic, and oceano^aphic 
conditions which prevail in the 
frozen North. 

Story of the North-West Passage 
John Cabot began the search for 
a N.W. passage to the Indies in 
1497 ; he discovered Newfoundland 
and in 1498 his son Sebastian 
reached 67® 30' N. Corte-Real, 
Verrazzano, and Gomez, in the 
period 1500-24, followed the Ca- 
bots, but did little more than in- 
augurate the lucrative Newfound- 
land fisheries. Frobisher in 1576 dis- 
covered the straits now named Fro- 
bisher and Hudson. John Davis 
made three voyages, achieved a 
farthest north at 72® 41' N., and 
explored long stretches of the coasts 
of Greenland and Labrador. San- 
derson’s Hope on the map indi- 
cates the headland which was his 
turning-point, and the name was 
abbreviated from the full title : 
“ Sanderson His Hope of a North 
West Passage to India.** Henry 
Hudson explored the east side of 
Hudson Bay and was left to his 
fate by mutineers after a winter 
in the ice of James Bay, 1610-11. 
Baffin attained on July 5, 1616, 
the lat. 77® 45' N., which was a 
record in that area for 236 years ; 
he discovered Baffin Bay, EUesmere 
Island, and Prudhoe Land. John 
Ross confirmed Baffin’s discoveries 
in 1818 and penetrated Lancaster 
Sound for 50 miles. Parry in 1 81 9 
traversed Lancaster Sound and 
reached 114® W in 1820 among the 
Pany Islands, after spending the 
winter on Melville Island, and by 
so doing earned a reward of £5,000 
offered by the British Government 
to the explorer who first went 
westward l>eyond HO® W. Other 


explorers penetrated among the 
islands north of Canada, and in 
1831 James Clark Ross located 
the North Magnetic Pole in Boothia 
Peninsula in 70® 5' N. and 
96® 44' W. In 1845 Sir John 
Franklin with the ships Erebus 
and Terror, which had Just re- 
turned from the Antarctic, led a 
weO-equipped and very promising 
attempt to sail west from Lancas- 
ter Sound ; he was last seen near 
the opening of Lancaster Sound. 
His failure to return as planned in 

1847 stimulated both official and 
private persons to make vigorous 
efforts for his relief or to solve the 
problem of his disappearance. 

The search for Franklin marks 
an epoch in the story of the N.W. 
Passage, but during the three cen- 
turies and a half between 1497 and 

1848 other Arctic journeys had 
been made, most of which had some 
effect in producing the great out- 
burst of activity in the years which 
followed 1848. James Cook in 1778 
had sailed along the Asiatic and 
American shores east and west of 
Bering Strait, in an area where 
Russians had previously made ex- 
plorations ; in 1816 Kotzebue and 
in 1826 Beecbey reached Kotzebue 
Sound. The fur trade, inaugurated 
in 1670 by the establishment of the 
Hudson Bay Company, led to over- 
land journeys all aimed at dis- 
covering the North-West Passage. 
The mouth of the Coppermine was 
reached in 1771 by Heame; and 
Mackenzie reached the mouth of 
the river which bears his name in 
1789, In 1820 Sir John Franklin 
made great journeys by sledge and 
canoe in this region and discovered 
Point Tumagain; Back reached 
the Great Fish river in 1833 ; 
Dease and Simpson made further 
journeys in 1838—9 ; and Rae in 
1845-7 completed the exploration 
of the Hudson Bay region. 

Discovery of Franklin Reliia 

All these travellers had made the 
N. of Canada sufficiently familiar 
for land journeys in search of 
Franklin to be undertaken with 
some hope of success. Rae in 
1848-54 traversed large areas and 
obtained from the EsMmos Frank- 
lin relics and an account of the 
death of 40 white men. Anderson 
in 1855, Hall in 1860-2, Schwatha 
and Gilder in 1878-9, continued 
Rae’s work. 

Search was also made by sea in 
Lancaster Sound, Hudson Bay, and 
Bering Strait ; on one such 'voyage 


McClintock in the Fox was beset 
by the ice in Melville Bay and 
drifted about I.2CM} m. before he 
was free. From a voyage 1S57-59 
he brought back a vTitten memor- 
andum on the fate of Franklin: he 
had died in June, 1847, and the 
ships had been deserted in the fol- 
loviing April after being fast in the 
ice for eighteen months. Meanwhile 
McClure in the Investigator m 
1850-3 reached Banks Island, which 
had been, discovered by Parry, and 
demonstrated that there was a con- 
tinuous N.W. passage by sea north 
of Canada ; CoUinson in the Enter- 
prise during the same period made 
a similar voyage and obtained 
Franklin relies. 

The cumulative result of aH the 
discoveries showed that most of 
the members of the Franklin ex- 
pedition had perished in an attempt 
to reach safety by a land journey 
for which they were ill-equipped, 
and demonstrated that Franklin 
had penetrated sufficiently far west 
to reach water navigable to the Pa- 
cific. The N.W. passage had been 
discovered, but it was not until 
Roald Amundsen navigated the 
Gjoa from sea to sea in 1903-5 that 
a ship made the complete voyage. 

Trading Toyage^ to the Yenisri 

The first efforts to make the 
N.E. passage led to Novaya Zem- 
lya. Willoughby and Chancellor 
m 1553, Burrough in 1556, Pet and 
Jackman in- 1580 led ^ the way 
for Barents, who made important 
discoveries in 1594-6. The Mus- 
covy Company and the Amsterdam 
merchants profited by these dis- 
coveries to open up trade with 
Russia. Russian fur hunters gradu- 
ally pushed their way along the 
coasts, the most notable being 
Deschnef, who sailed through Ber- 
ing Strait to Kamchatka in 1648. 
Details of the coast were more 
fully explored during the period 
1733-42 by the Russians Muravieff, 
ProEchistshef, Laptief, etc. Nor- 
densldold, after gaining experience 
in many expeditions during the 
years 1858-72, proceeded in 1875 
to the Yenisei and returned over- 
land, and repeated the journey in 
1876 ; since then many trading 
voyages to the Yenisei have been 
successfully accomplished. In 1878 
Nordenskiold took the Vega within 
120 m. of Bering Strait in one 
season, wintered off the coast at 
123° E., and completed the voyage 
to the Pacific in 1879. 

Whalers went to Spitsbergen, 
where it became a custom to pass 
the winter in time to be ready for 
work in the early spring. Pelham 
in 1630 was the first to do this. 
Henry Hudson had explored parts 
of the island in 1607 ; Norden- 
skiold, Leigh Smith, and many 
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others continued the explorations. 
The records “ farthest north ” at- 
tained in this area were Barents, 
1594, 77° 20', near Novaya Zemlya; 
Hudson, 1607, 83° 23h Whalers 
had habitually hshed the waters of 
Davis Strait and the ocean E. of 
Greenland for nearly 250 years ; the 
most notable of these wns Scoresby, 
who followed much of the coast of 


Leigh Smith in the Eira explored 
much of this archipelago in 18S0-1. 
In 1894 Alfred Harmsworth pat- 
riotically sent Jackson in the 
Windward to explore this area 
thoroughly ; he returned in 1897. 

From 1770 to 1820 Russians had 
explored the islands north of 
Siberia, and Wrangel’s companion 
Aujou reached 76° 36' N. in 1823 
and failed to discover the large 
area of land which was believed to 
exist in that region. This belief 
was held until 1881, when De 
Long’s ship, the Jeannette, made 
a great drift across the Arctic 
Ocean from north of Wrangel 
Island to N.W. of De Long 
Islands. 

Scientific wmrk in the Arctic re- 
ceived a great impetus by the es- 
tablishment in 1881-3 of the inter- 
national circumpolar stations set 
out below : 


the ice ; they reached 86° 14' X. 
and were picked up in 1896 by 
Jackson in Franz Josef Land. The 
Frani, under Sverdrup, drifted on, 
gained 85° 57' N., rounded the 
X.E. of Spitsbergen, and safely 
reached Xorway. In 1899 Sverd- 
rup took the Fram w’est of Green- 
land and explored Jones Sound. 
In the same year the duke of the 
Abruzzi’s expedition sailed for 
Franz Josef Land, and Cagni 
reached 86° 34' N. by sledge in 
1901. In 1897 a most risky at- 
tempt to gain the Pole by balloon 
was made by Andree from Spits- 
bergen ; no trace of this abortive 
attempt, beyond three message 
buoys dropped on the first day of 
the journey, was found until 1930 
when the remains of Andree and 
his two fellow" aeronauts were dis- 
covered at White Island near 
Franz Josef Land. 


Lat. N. 

Long. 

Country 

Leader 

81° U' 

64° 45' W. 

U.S.A. 

Greely 

78° 28' 

16° E. 

Sw'edeu 

Ekholm 

78° 23' 

124° E. 

Russia 

Jurgens 

72° 23' 

52° 44' E. 

Russia 

Andejetf 

71° 16' 

158° 40' W. 

U.S.A. 

Ray 

71° 0' 

64° E. 

Denmark 

Hovgaard 

70° 0' 

8° 28' E. 

Austria-Hungary 

Wohlgemuth 

69° 56' 

23° E. 

Norway 

Steen 

67° 24' 

26° 36' E. 

Finland 

Lemstrom 

66° 30' 

67° 19' W. 

Germany 

Giese 

64° 11' 

51° 40' W. 

Denmark 

Paulsen 

62° 39' 

115° 44' W. 

Britain and Canada 

Dawson 


East Greenland, and reached, in 
1806, 81° 30' N., which was a re- 
cord for this part of the Arctic. 

The British Nates Expedition 
The 19 th century saw many 
attempts to reach the Pole, 
which were chiefly made from the 
Spitsbergen area on the east and 
by Smith Sound north of Baffin 
Bay on the west. Parry sailed in 
the Hecla in 1827 and reached 
82° 45' N., north of Spitsbergen, on 
a sledge journey which kept him 
61 days away from the ship. Kane 
left New York in 1853 in the 
Advance wdth the intention of 
using Eskimo help in a journey to 
explore N.W. Greenland ; he spent 
two winters in the Arctic, passed 
through Kane Basin into Kennedy 
Channel, and reached 80° 10' N., 
a record for that region. Hayes in 
the United States followed up 
these voyages and added to men’s 
knowledge of Ellesmere Land. In 
1871 the Polaris in the Hall expe- 
dition had the good luck to sail 
through Kane Basin, Kennedy 
Channel, Hall Basin, and Robeson 
Channel into the Polar Sea and 
to achieve the record for a ship of 
82° 11' N. This success led to the 
British Nares expedition of 1875 ; 
with great difficulty the ships were 
taken through the unfavourable 
ice conditions and the Discovery 
wintered in Discovery Harbour 
and the Alert wintered at Floeberg 
Beach, 82° 24' N., and established 
a new record; sledge journeys 
were undertaken and Aldrich beat 
Parry’s furthest by attaining 82° 
48' N., and A. H. Markham the 
next year reached 83° 20' N. ; 
coast lands were explored and 
valuable observations made con- 
cerning geology, natural history, 
meteorology, and tidal conditions. 
The sledge journeys were carried 
out under very great hardships. 

Meanwhile Swedish expeditions 
had teen at work north of Spits- 
bergen ; von Otter took the Sofia 
to 81° 42' N. in 1868, and Nor- 
denskiold tried 'to reach the Pole 
by reindeer sledging in 1872. In 
this year Weyprecht and Payer 
started on an Aiistrian expedition 
with the Tegetthof, discovered 
Franz Josef Land, and reached in 
1874 Cape Fligely, 81° 51' N., the 
nearest Known land to the Pole ; 


The importance of the scheme 
lay in the attempt to make 
throughout a whole year system- 
atic and simultaneous observa- 
tions by trained scientists at as 
many spots as possible on the edge 
of the unknown Polar Sea. 

Nansen’s Famous Voyage 

The most notable of these ex- 
peditions was that of Greely. 
Lockwood, his second in command, 
explored the Greenland coast and 
discovered Lockwood Island in 
83° 24' N., and set up a new record 
for nearest the Pole; and both 
Lockwood and Greely made 
land journeys and explored some 
6,000 sq. m. of newly discovered 
land. 

In 1893-6 Nansen, who had pre- 
viously, in 1888, accomplished the 
first crossing of the Greenland ice- 
cap from E. to W., made one of 
the most famous of polar voyages. 
He had a specially constructed 
ship, the Fram, and set out de- 
liberately to have his ship beset by 
the ice in order to drift over the 
Arctic Ocean in the fashion of the 
Jeannette and, if luck favoured 
him, to float over the Pole. Frozen 
in about 79° N., the Fram drifted 
with the ice. Nansen and J ohansen 
attempted a dash for the Pole over 


Robert E. Peary was the most 
persistent of the Arctic explorers. 
He commenced operations in 1886 
by a journey on the Greenland ice- 
cap ; in 1891-2 and 1893-6 he made 
journeys across N. Greenland ; in 
1898-1902 ho explored Ellesmere 
Land, rounded the N. end of Green- 
land, reached 84° 17' N. These 
land journeys familiarised him wn’th 
the Eskimos and ice conditions. 
He wintered bis ship, the Roosevelt, 
in the Arctic Ocean in 1905, and 
gained 87° 6' N. He acquired 
valuable experience of the ice 
on the open ocean and estab- 
lished a record by bringing tht 
Roosevelt safely home. In 1908 
he took the Roosevelt to the 
earlier wdnter quarters, organized 
a thorough series of relay ex- 
peditions, gained the Pole on 
April 6, 1909, and found no land 
in sight and a deep sea below the 
ice-crust. 

While Peary had been making 
his repeated attacks on the N. 
Pole, the Mylius-Erichsen expedi- 
tion, greatest of all Danish Arctic 
ventures, explored Melville Bay 
and wintered at Cape York. 
Leaving Copenhagen in the sealer 
Denmark in June, 1906, with a 
strong scientific staff, Mylius- 
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Arctic Exploration. Map of the north polar regions, showing their relation 
to adjacent continents. The arctic circle is marked by a dotted line 


Erichsen led an inspired companj^ 
to explore and observe a great part 
of nnkiiown Greenland. Using 
over 100 sledge dogs, this expedi- 
tion gave to the world a great store 
of scientific and geographical 
knowledge, but it suffered the 
loss of its leader and two com- 
panions through reljdng on the er- 
roneous map of earlier explorers. 
Myiius -Erich sen was, through 
shortage of food, compelled to 
part, company from his supporting 
sledge-party under Lieut. J. P. 
Koch, and sailed away, never to 
be seen again. 

Koch’s complete sledge journey 
was one of the finest ever made 
in the Arctic — 1,400 m. in 88 days, 
570 m. over undiscovered country. 
To the Mylius-Erichsen expedition 
w'e owe the credit of discovering 
and charting all the land beyond 
Bourbon Is,, 130 m. K. of Cape 
Bismarck. The scientific results 
of this journey were of great value 
and interest, chief of which was 
completing the main outline of 
Greenland, and proving finally 
that it was an island. IVIany 
fossils were found amongst the 
collections made. On this expedi- 
tion nearlj^ 200 sledge.^ and boat 
Journeys were made. ^ 

Capt. Mikklesen, who in 1908 
conducted a search for the relics 
of the dead explorers, brought 
home records that disproved the 
existence of the Peary Channel. 


To Mikklesen, and his companion 
Iversen, may be attributed one of 
the most Homeric of Arctic 
journeys — 600 m. with insuificient 
food, with first the leader suffering 
badly from scurvy, and then his 
companion falling a victim to the 
disease. Mikklesen and Iversen 
were alone for twenty-eight months 
out of the three years spent by 
their expedition in Greenland ; 
their story was a most remarkable 
tale of heroism and sacrifice. 
IMikklesen made the first crossing 
of the inland ice-cap between 
Hove Bay and Danmark Ej ord. 

Exploration of Greenland 
Greenland’s glacial plateau has 
received great attention in recent 
years. Nansen’s crossing of S. 
Greenland in 1888 and Peary’s in 
the N. in 1892 were followed by 
more difficult and hazardous 
crossings by Rasmussen, 1912. 
The Swiss scientist. He Quervain, 
1912, Koch, 1913, Rasmussen, 
1916, Hoygaard, Rymill, and Scott, 
with various companions ; all 
helped to prove that inland 
meteorological and magnetic sta- 
tions at high altitudes could if 
necessary be established and 
maintained throughout the year 
in the Arctic, just as Antarctic 
explorers had proved this possi- 
biJit}^ in the cruel, white South. 
This Greenland plateau is a 
million sq. m. in area, or about 
five times the size of Erance, and as 


high as 9,*J00 ft. A Journey from 
X. to S. is about the same distance 
as from Copenhagen *■© the Sahara. 

Russia has sent many expedi- 
tions into the Arctic- Siberian sec- 
tor. Capt. Yilkitsky, with ice- 
breakers, attempting the N.E. pas- 
sage, found islands in the new 
Siberian group, and in 1913 dis- 
covered extensive land, which he 
named Severnaya Zemlya or 
Northland, mniiing in a S.E. to 
N.W. direction up to the 8CP paral- 
lel and beyond. Tilkitskv w^as 
second to Nordenskjotd in making 
the N.E. passage from W. to E., 
but first to make it from E. to W. 

Roald Amundsen, first to reach 
the S. Pole, resumed his Arctic 
explorations in the summer of 
1918, when, sailing from. Tromso in 
his specially constructed ship 
Maud, and taking the N.E. passage 
as the shortest route from Norway, 
he passed Cape Chelyuskin and 
fixed its position on Sept. 9 as the 
most N. point of Asia, in 77" 44' 
N., 104° 17' E. The Maud wintered 
in the lee of two small islands, the 
only shelter available. Amundsen 
was nearly killed bv a bear, and 
nearly suffocated by a stove later 
on. His heart was affected, and his 
lacerated arm troubled ^im until 
he obtained surgical aid three 
years later. The Slaud broke free 
on Sept. 12, 1919, when two of 
her crew left to bring letters and 
news to Norway, a hazardous busi- 
ness in which they both perished. 
She made poor progress eastward 
in 1919, and after passing S. of the 
new Siberian Islands was forced to 
winter a second time at Ayun Is- 
land near Cape Shelasky. In Aug., 
1920, she reached Nome in Alaska ; 
four other men returned home, 
leaving Amundsen with only three 
companions to work the ship when 
he sailed for his projected drift 
across the Polar sea. All w'ent well 
until the propeller broke near East 
Cape, when Amundsen was com- 
pelled to winter a third time at 
Cape Serolekamen. In the spring 
of 1921, five natives helped to sail 
the Maud to Seattle. Amundsen 
then turned to flying. 

In June, 1922, however, he sailed 
in the Maud from Seattle, with 
provisions for seven years; but 
with unfavourable ice conditions 
at the beginning of the voyage, 
he handed over command of his 
expedition to Capt. Wisting, who 
conducted the Polar Drift. The 
Maud spent next winter in heavy 
pack, drifting steadily towards 
N.W., and reaching 74° N. and 
170° E. by March 10. In June lat. 
75° 30' was reached, and for 
another two months her track 
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nearly coincided %nth that of the 
Jeannette in 1879-80. After passing 
another winter S. of Be Long Is- 
lands, she received in Feb., 1924, a 
message to abandon the voyage. 
Unfortunately the ship was again 
caught in the ice near the Bear 
Islands, and did not end her long 
voyage until Aug. 22, 1925. Sver- 
drup, who accompanied this ex- 
pedition, contributed largely to the 
scientific results. Wisting faded to 
take advantage of the (Lift exist- 
ing from N. of Bering Strait to 
the K.W. across the Arctic 
Basin. 

In 1932 the Russian explorer 
Schmidt became the fourth man 
to make the N.E. passage — in the 
ice-breaker Sibiriakow — in the 
record time of nine wrecks. From 
1 936 onwards, following Schmidt’s 
further exploration in the ice- 
breaker Chelyushljin, new Russian 
commercial routes, internal and 
external, were opened up. 

That modem Viking Amundsen, 
in May, 1925, made a flight to lat. 
87'’ 43' N. With Riiser- Larsen as 
pilot, he flew with two Domier 
flying boats from W. Spitsbergen. 
Inncoln EUsworth joined him on 
May 23, after Amundsen had been 
compelled to come down in an open 
water lead since haH his fuel had 
been expended. It was a hazardous 
business for lightly constructed 
seaplanes to descend among the 
ice floes, and one machine was 
wTecked. The two crews, six men 
in all, lived in the cabin of the 
undamaged machine until June 
15, when, abandoning everything 
but the barest necessities, they 
returned. Amundsen reached the 
N. Cape, and his party was rescued 
thence by a Norwegian cutter. 

Polar Flights 

On May 9, 1926, the U.S. ex- 
plorer Byrd took off from King’s 
Bay, Spitsbergen, flew to the 
Pole, encircled it, and returned 
to his base — all in 15 hours. Two 
days later Amundsen set out in 
the airship Norge, piloted by the 
Italian Nobile; they crossed the 
Pole, and landed in Alaska May 14 

Polar flights now became almost 
fashionable. Nobile, promoted 
general, took the dirigible airship 
Italia to the N. Pole in 1928, but 
she was wrecked over the pack ice. 
Six of her crew were killed, and 
Nobile himself injured. The v^ant 
Amundsen, who took part in the 
search, lost his life when his 
Dornier came down in the sea. 

Exploration by air having revo- 
lutionised Polar travelling, the 
names of some of the greatest 
Arctic explorers, like Rasmussen 
and Stefansson, are apt to fade 


into the background of public 
memory, but to Rasmussen must 
be attributed the founding of the 
most northerly settlement in the 
world. It is on North Star Bay, in 
the N.W. part of Greenland, lat. 
77° N. Rasmussen named it 
Thule. In his extensive sledge 
trips he found undulations similar 
to those on the Antarctic plateau, 
and used both igloos and tents in 
travelling with his dog teams, who 
for five or six days on end could 
average nearly 50 m. a day. 

Students’ Expeditions 

The British did nothing in the 
Arctic for many years. Then 
in 1921 George Binney and young 
men from Oxford and Cambridge 
inaugurated a new school of 
British explorers, splendid types 
like Gino Watkins and Worclie — 
often classical scholars rather than 
scientists. They chartered little 
motor vessels and fearlessly faced 
the hazards and hardships of the 
North. Often they took to the 
air, sometimes they used motor 
boats, or even kavaks. 

Germany has taken a smaU part 
in Arctic research. In July, 1930, 
Wagener established a plateau 
station, 240 m. E. of Kamarujuli, 
midway between the E. and W. 
coasts of Greenland, at a height of 
9, 700 ft. He lost his life attempting 
to reach the E. coast, where a 
station had been set up in Scoresby 
Sound. The expedition returned 
to Copenhagen in Nov., 1931. 

The Arctic cruise of the German 
airship Graf Zeppelin, commanded 
by Hugo Eckener, was undertaken 
at the end of July, 1931, for geo- 
graphical and scientific purposes. 
The airship passed over Severnaya 
Zemlya group of islands and the 
Taimyr Peninsula, Dickson Is- 
land, and near Sverdrup Island, 
thence along Novaya Zemlya and 
back to Russia via Archangel. The 
air view of the Arctic, now for the 
first time properly photographed, 
revealed much that was unlmown. 

In 1928 Sir Hubert Wilkins, 
who served his Arctic apprentice- 
ship with Stefansson, one of the 
greatest authorities on the Eski- 
mos, and one of the greatest of 
Arctic travellers, made his famous 
flight across the Arctic regions 
from Point Barrow to Spitsbergen. 

In May, 1937, a party of scient- 
ists led by Schmidt landed 15 m. 
from the N. Pole and stayed there 
until the ice floe on which they 
had camped drifted southwards. 
They were taken off by an ice- 
breaker in 1938. 

The 80-ton motor patrol vessel 
of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, St. Roach, completed the 
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N.W. passage from W. to E. in 
1942, under Sgt. H. A. Larsen, 
a naturalised Canadian born in 
Norway. The expedition left 
Vancouver June 21, 1940, and 
reached Point Barrow^ on July 
22 ; tnence the St. Roach voyaged 
via Herschel Island, Cambridge 
Bay, and Walker Bay. Wintering 
at Victoria Island, she voyaged 
on in July, 1941, and spent a 
second winter at Pasley Bay. 
Finally the vessel worked and 
drifted through the ice and made 
the Hudson’s Bay Company post 
at Fort Ross, which she left Sept. 
2, 1942, to reach Battle Harbour 
Sept. 22 : an epic achievement for 
such a lightly constructed vessel 

Over the Magnetic Pole 

On May 10, 1945, a notable 
flight in Arctic regions was under- 
taken by the R.A.P. in a Ban- 
caster aircraft, Aries, with the 
object of fl3ring over the N. and 
the N. Magnetic Poles. The 
expedition w'as captained by 
Wing-Comdr. McKinley, with 
Wing-Comdr. McClure, R.C.A.F., 
as senior observer. 

They flew from Reykjavik 
direct to the N. Pole and back: 
thence to Goose Bay in Labrador, 
from which course was laid to the 
Magnetic Pole, which was located 
in approximately 76° N., 101® W. 
Then from Whitehorse, Yukon, a 
non-stop flight of more than 
4,000 m. was made across the 
N. Magnetic Pole again, and then 
right across Greenland and the 
N.E. coast of Iceland. The 
expedition’s aims were to study 
air crew efficiency and naviga- 
tional problems peculiar to polar 
flying ; to examine the behaviour 
of compasses, radar installations, 
and automatic dead-reckoning 
gear ; to collect meteorological 
information; and to study topo- 
graphy in the region of the 
Magnetic Pole. About 2,000 
photographs were taken. This 
was the first time the Magnetic 
Pole was flown over. Its position 
was reported to be about 250 m. 
N.W. of its last presumed position, 
an observation confirmed in 1946. 
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I. Stars and Stripes flying over the North Pole, mark- 
ing the tnumph of Peary, who, in 1909, was the first 
explorer to reach it. 2. Peary’s expedition on the 
march. 3. Ice floes of the Kara Sea photographed from 
the Graf Zeppelin in July, 1931. 4* Iii 1926, 


Byrd flew over the North Pole, with Floyd Bennett as 
pilot ; here is seen their Fokker monoplane starting from 
Spitsbergen. 5. Rescue ship Braganza caught in the 
ice floes during her search for Nobile after his iU-fated 
flight to the Pole m the dirigible airship Italia in 1928 
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Arctic Ocean. Term applied 
generally to the waters N. of 
Europe, Asia, and America. These 
inchide the Greenland and hforwe- 
gian Seas between Greenland and 
Norway, the Barents Sea N. of 
Europe, the White Sea, the Kara 
Sea between Novaya Zcmlya and 
Yamal Peninsula, and the Beau- 
fort Sea N. of Alaska. It ccm- 
municates with the Atlantic by 
Davis Strait, Denmark Strait, and 
the sea between Iceland and Nor- 
way. Its only connexion with the 
Pacific is by Bering Strait. 

It is the best defined and 
smallest of all the oceans, but, 
except as regards the Greenland, 
Barents, and White Seas, is in- 
adequately explored. The polar 
basin as far as is known has a 
maximum depth of 2,950 fathoms, 
which occurs on the Asiatic side 
of the North Pole ; near the pole 
itself Peary failed to reach bottom 
with 1,500 fathoms of line. The 
floor rises steeply to a broad ecnti- 
nental shelf with depths of less rhan 
200 fathoms, and often less than 
100 fathoms. On this broad shelf 
lie Spitsbergen, Franz Josef Land, 
Novaya Zemlya, Severnaya, Zem- 
lia, the New Siberia Islands, 
Wrangel Island, and the Cana- 
dian Arctic Archipelago. The 
Greenland Sea forms a second 
deep basin, cut off from the polar 
basin by a submarine ridge in 
about lat. 80'^ N. and ffom the 
North Atlantic by the Faroe-Ice- 
landie ridge in about 300 fathoms. 
Baffin Bay and Davis Strait form 
a third basin, which is seldom over 
300 fathoms in depth and Is cut 
oft from the polar basin by ridges 
within 50 to 100 fathoms below the 
surface. Bering Strait is about 
30 fathoms deep. 

The bottom deposits of the 
Arctic Ocean are mainly of terri- 
genous origin derived from numer- 
ous large rivers, the Pechora in 
Europe, the Ob, Yenisei, Lena, and 
Kolyma in Asia, and the Mackenzie 
in America, The salinity of the 
surface waters is low. Surface 
temperature has an annual range 
of only a few degrees, and is 
generaUy about 29° P,, except in 
the eastern part of the Gree^and 
Sea and in the Barents Sea, which 
are influenced by a branch of the 
warm North Atlantic drift. These 
two seas are the only parts of 
the ocean which are not blocked 
by ice in winter. About three- 
quarters of the inner polar basin 
remains permanently frozen, bnt 
navigation is possible in the sum- 
mer months in the Greenland, 
Barents, and White Seas, along 
the N. coasts of Europe, Asia, and 


Alaska and in Davis Strait and 
Baffin Bav. The U.S.S.R. has 
developed the navigation of the 
N.E. passage by using ice-breakers, 
aeroplanes, and radio ice and 
weather reports. The chief current 
besides the branch of the North 
Atlantic drift already mentioned 
seems to be a general drift across 
the pole from eastern Asia to 
Spitsbergen and Greenland. It 
w’as this drift that the Pram used 
in 1893-b, as did the Soviet 
North Pole expedition of 1937. 
Gireular currents occur in the 
Greenland Sea. Cold currents pass 
dowm the E. and W. coasts of 
Greenland, carrying iee south- 
wards, which is often a menace on 
the Atlantic trade routes. There 
is also a cold current of less import- 
ance through Bering Strait to the 
Pacific. The configuration of the 
floor of the Arctic Ocean prevents 
the deeper w’aters from reaching 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
Animal life includes bowffiead and 
finner w'hales, various seals, many 
kinds of fish, and a rich ir.verte- 
brate fauna. Diatoms are often 
abundant enough to colour the 
surface \vaters green. 

Arcturus or Alpha Bo6Trs(Gr. 
arltos, bear ; miros, guard). Prin- 
cipal star in the constellation of 
Bootes, the Herdsman, and third 
brightest star in the northern 
sky. It has a very large proper 
motion, which in the space cf SCO 
years carries it across a space in 
the sky equal to the apparent 
diameter of the moon. Y'et it has 
a small parallax, and is therefore 
very distant, so that its speed of 
movement has been estimated at 
84 m. a second, and its light is 
about a hundred times that of the 
sun. It is easily found, apart 
from its brightness. Starting from 
the pole star, the last star in the 
handle of the Plough leads straight 
to Arcturus. 

Arhueil. Town of France, in the 
department of Seine. It derives 
its name from Arcus Julianus, a 
Roman aqueduct. Waterworks in 
connexion with the supply of Paris 
w^ere constructed here during 1613- 
24, and in 1868. In the 16th cen- 
tury Axcueil was a country resort, 
but the spread of Paris has made it 
virtually a suburb of that city. 
Pop. (1954) 18,067. 

Arculf (fl. c. 680). Frankish 
bishop. One of the earliest Christian 
travellers after the rise of Islam, 
he visited the Near East about 
680, and later told his experiences 
to Adamnan, abbot of Iona in 
the Hebrides, from whose account 
the story was continued by Bede 
in his Ecclesiastical History. 


Ardabil. Town of Pema. It lies 
near the Caspian Sea and the Rus- 
sian frontier, 1 10 m. E. of Tabriz, 
and at the foot of Mt. Savalan. An 
ancient city, it was an early capital 
of the Safa\fid dynasty, the founder 
of which, Ismail I (1480-1524), is 
buried here. His tomb and that of 
Sheikh Sefiuddin, a 14th-c-enliirv 
religious leader, make Ardabil a 
place of pilgrimage. It is also noted 
for its hot mineral springs. 

The towm has an airfield and 
trades in grain and dried fruit. 
Pop. (est.) £6,000. 




Ardagh. Eiclily decorated chalice 
of Sth- or 9th-centiiry Celtic work 

Dublin Museum 


Ardagh. Village of eo. Limer- 
ick, Irish Republic, 4 m. N. of 
Newcastle. A unique silver chalice 
of Celtic craftsmanship, decorated 
with gold, enamel, and amber, and 
inscribed with the names of the 
Apostles, w’as discovered here in 
1868. It is 7 ins. high, 9-|- ins. 
across, and includes 204 oz. of 
silver. It is dated to the 8th or 
the^9th century. 

Ardal or Aarbal. Town of W. 
Norway, in Sogn and Fjordane co., 
at the head of a branch of Sogn 
fiord. Here a pow^erful waterfall is 
harnessed to provide hydro-elec- 
tricity (800 million kWh p.a.) for 
the large state-owmed aluminium 
and pig iron w'orks at 0vre Ardal. 
Pop. (1950) 3,764. 

Ardalan or Ardilan. Name 
long borne by the Persian part of 
Kurdistan. It ceased to be an ad- 
ministrative division in 1938_. 

Ardashir or Artaxebxes. Name 
of three Persian kings of the Sassa- 
nid dynasty (a.d. 226-651). The 
first, the founder of the dynasty 
and regenerator of the empire, 
reigned from 226 to 241. He en- 
couraged his countrymen to revolt 
against the Arsacidae (Parthians), 
to whom Persia was then subject, 
and by a decisive victory restored 
his country’s independence. Dur- 
ing his reign there were conflicts 
with the Romans under Alexander 
Severus. Ardashir was a devout 
Zoroastrian, and the first Persian 
ruler to assume the title of King of 
Kings. Ardashir II and Ardashir 
III reigned from 379 to 383 and 
from 628 to 630 respectively. 
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Ardeatine Caves. These caves 
on the Appian Way near Rome, 
long used as a dumping place for 
city refuse, were the scene on 
March 23, 1944, of a massacre by 
German troops of 335 Italians 
in reprisal for the killing by a 
bomb of 32 German S,S. men in 
Rome. The victims were indis- 
criminately picked from the city 
streets and prisons, marched to 
the caves, and shot. Mines were 
exploded and the caves collapsed. 
Von Mackensen and MMzer, the 
two German generals responsible, 
and Kesselring, the German c.-in- c. 
who issued the order, were sen- 
tenced to death by a British 
mihtary court in 1946, a sentence 
commuted to life imprisonment in 
1947. Malzer died in AVerl prison 
March 24, 1952 ; von Mackensen 
and Kesselring were released in 
Oct., 1952. A huge sepulchral stone 
was erected here in 1949 as a 
memorial to the victims. 

Ardeche. Dept, of S.E. France. 
Bounded E. by the Rhone, and 
named after its tributary the 
Ardeche, the dept, is watered also 
by the Loire, the Allier, the 
duveze, and the Chassezac. Its 
capital is Privas. Ardeche is in 
the Cevennes region ; its won- 
derful scenery includes the Bois 
de Paiohve, a chaos of huge, 
tumbled rocks in fantastic groups 
amidst oaks ; and the deep 
channel of the Ardeche across 
which stretches the Pont d’Arc, a 
natural arch. 

Ardeche produces cereals, fruit, 
and good vine ; silkworms are 
reared. Marrons glaces and chest- 
nut jam are specialities. There are 
paper mills at Annonay ; iron ore, 
diatomite, and graphite are mined. 
Area 2,144 sq. m. Pop. (1954) 
249,077. 

Ardee. Town of co. Louth, 
Irish Republic. On the Dee, 40 m. 
N.W. of Dublin, it has distilleries, 
and tanneries, and manufactures 
baskets. It has a ISth-centurj^ 
castle, now the court house. It re- 
ceived a charter in 1377, suiffered 
much in the Irish and English 
wars, and was involved in the 
Sinn Fein rebellion of 1916. Market 
day, Tues. Pop. (1951) 2,492. 

i^den, Fobest of. A district 
of Vfarvickshire, England. To 
the N. of the Avon, it is well- 
wooded, and is known as the 
woodland country, as distinct from 
the open country S. of the river. 
The Forest of Arden is the scene of 
most of As You Like It. 

Ardeimes* A range of hills in 
France, Belgium, and Luxem- 
burg. It includes remains of a 
great forest which, extending 


probably to the Rhine, is men- 
tioned by Caesar and other early 
writers ; today it is confined to 
the wooded heights on either side 
of the Meuse. The Belgian 
Ardennes, i.e. the woods to the 
E. and S. of Dinant, were a popu- 
lar holiday resort. (Game and wild 
animals are plentiful, and include 
the wild boar. Coal, iron, lead, 
and other minerals are worked. 

Ardennes. A department of 
France. Bounded bv Belgium and 
the departments of Aisne, Marne, 
and Meuse, it has an area of 
2,027 sq. m. The rivers Aisne and 
Meuse flow through it, and are 
joined by the Canal des Ardennes. 
Mining, especially of slate, and 
agriculture are the chief indus- 
tries. Part of the Argonne is here- 
in. Mezieres is the capital, other 
towns being Rocroi, Sedan, Rethei, 
Charleville. Pop. (1954) 280,940. 

Ardennes ) Fighting in the. 
The Ardennes district figured in 
two important battles of the 
Second (Great War. The first was 
the German break-through of May, 
1940, opening move in the first 
battle of France. A German force 
of about 50 divisions had been 
marshalled, almost in full view of 
Allied observers across the fron- 
tiers, as French objections had 
prevented the bombing of enemy 
formations thus building up. (Gen. 
(later F.-M.) von Rundstedt was in 
chief command of this large force, 
which after the break-through was 
charged with other important 
operations. Four (German armies 
were included — under Gens. Kluge. 
Blaskowitz, Witzleben, and Bock. 
Guderian’s two armoured corps 
were attached to the first two as 
a spearhead. 

After crossing the Meuse and the 
Albert Canal (May 10-12), German 
armour and infantry pressed for- 
ward through the Ardennes. The 
region was thought to be imprac- 
ticable terrain for armoured forces, 
and was therefore only lightly 
manned by French and Belgian 
troops. But by May 13 the enemy 
had reached the Meuse at a point 
west of Liege, and from Namur to 
Sedan German forces were within 
striking distance of the Meuse 
bridgeheads. The French 9th 
army (Gen. Corap) held the sector 
Namur-Mezieres, which was virtu- 
ally the hinge of the Allied line. 
Corap’s troops were taking up 
positions when, on May 13, the 
Germans approached the Meuse. 
Across half a dozen bridges here, 
left undemolished by the French, 
the (Germans poured, making a gap 
50 m. wide in the Allied line. 

On Corap’s right was the French 


2nd army, in trout of Sedan. 
Early on May 13 the French 
here were driven back and their 
line was breached. Sedan was 
abandoned. Corap's army fell 
back in disorder. Its eominander 
was dismissed on 5Iay 14. Gen. 
Giraud, appointed as his suc- 
cessor, was captured by the 
Germans on May 16 at La CapeOe. 
By now, along the sector between 
Namur and Sedan, the battle had 
become open warfare. The German 
break-through had been complete, 
and in due course enforced a with- 
drawal of Allied troops in Belgium, 
and the defeats ending in the 
evacuation of Dunkirk {q.v.}. 

The Ardennes again became the 
scene of heavy fighting during the 
last German counter-offensive of 
the war {see map. p. 588). The 
region had been liberated by the 
IJ.S. 1st army in Sept., 1944. An 
Allied offensive, with a line-up 
along the Rhine as its objective, 
began in Nov. By mid-Dec. the 
U.S. 9th and 1st armies had ad- 
vanced beyond Aachen to the left 
bank of the Roer river ; the U.S. 
3rd army had reached the Saar. 
But the line between these sectors 
was held very lightly. Once again 
too much reliance had been placed 
on the undoubted difficulty of the 
Ardennes countrv, then in the 
grip of winter, for on Dec. 16 
Rundstedt began an attack from 
a line Monschaii to Echternaeh. 
Under cover of fog, which had 
prevented air reconnaissance, he 
had assembled the 5th and 6th 
Panzer armies (ten armoured 
divs.) and 14 infantry divs., also 
a Panzer brigade which operated 
in U.S. equipment and caused 
confusion and panic in and imme- 
diately behind the U.S. front line. 

Four U.S. divs. in the Eifel 
area met the first onslaught, slow- 
ing but not stopping it ; a fiftfr 
held St. Vith for several days. 
But a breach was made in the 
AUied line which cut off the IvSt 
and 9th armies from their group 
h.q. in Luxemburg. (Gen. Eisen- 
hower immediately ordered a cessa- 
tion of attack to N. and S. and con- 
centration of all possible forces 
in the danger zone, to prevent 
the (Germans from widening the 
base of their assault. He also 
placed 1st and 9th armies tem- 
porarily under F.-M. Montgome^. 

Airborne, armoured, and in- 
fantry units were moved up from 
reserve, the 10 1st U.S. airborne 
div. with armoured support being 
placed at the viral road junction 
of Bastogne, where it was sur- 
rounded by superior German 
forces on Dec. 21. 
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Ardennes. Map o! the country affected by the last German counter-offensive, 
Dec., 1944. The shaded area indicates greatest extent oi German penetration 


and assigned the policies to Mrs. 
Monson ‘‘ for money received.’* 
At Monson’s trial for murder, at 
Edinburgh, in Dec., the defence 
declared that he was aware that 
the assignment was void in Scots 
law. as made by a minor ; and the 
verdict was “ not proven.” A 
man named Scott, summoned as 
a witness, was foraially outlawed 
on failure to appear, the ban 
being later removed. On July 3. 
1898, at the Old Bailey, London, 
Monson was sentenced to 5 years’ 
penal servitude for conspiring to 
defraud the Nor\nch Union Life 
Insurance Society. 

Ardliii. Village of Dumbarton- 
shire, Scotland. It stands at the 
N. end of Loch Lomond, and has 
a railway station. It is also on 
the weU-known motor road W. 
of the loch, and is a popular 
centre for boating, fishing, and' 
mountain climbing, with Ben 
Vorlich (3,092 ft.) in the vicinity.. 

Ardnacruslia. Locality in co.. 
Clare, Irish Republic, 3 m. iNl. ot 
Limerick. Here is the hvdro- 


The flanks of the breach at herring fishing fleet. Ardglass has 
Monsehau and Echtemach were mins of several old castles or forts, electric power-station in the scheme* 
held, and the salient compressed said to have been built as stores by which harnesses the force of the- 
from N. to S. ; but penetration an English trading co. in the reign river Shannon. The construction) 
threatening the Meuse developed of Henry IV. Pop. (1951) 9o0. earned out by the fiim of Siemens- 

Ardingly. Village of Sussex, Schuckert, was begun in 1925, andi 

• finished towards. 


on a narrowing front, the Germans 
being aided by continuing fog 
until on Dec. 22 the weather 
improved, and Allied air forces 
began violent attacks on German 
rear communications. Relief by 
an armoured division of the 3rd 
army reached Bastogne on Dec. 26. 
on which day also the German 
drive, 45 m. wide at its base, and 
60 m. deep, was stopped near 
CeUes, within 4 m. of the river. The 
initiative then passing to the 
Allies, the 1st amiy attacked from 
the N. towards Houffalize on 
Jan. 3, 1945, the 3rd array from 
the S. towards the same place on 
Jan. 9. By Jan. 10 they were 
only 10 m. apart, and the Germans 
were beginning to withdraw from 
the tip of their salient. On the 
i6th they met, and on an unbroken 
front began to press the Germans 
eastward. By Jan. 31 the Allied England, 6 m, N. of Hayward’s 
line was restored to that of mid- Heath. Here, dating from 1858, 



Aiduacrusha. Section of the huge power house of the 
Shannon power installation, near limerick 


the end of 1929;. 
Each of the three 
vertical turbines- 
can develop/ 
38,500 h.p. 

Ardnamur- 
chan. Parish of- 
Argyllshire, Scot- 
land. It forms: 
the westernmost ■ 
portion of the* 
mainland, covers, 
an area of 174 
sq. m. ; the pop a 
in 1951 w^as 948... 
The estate of. 
Ardnamurchan is: 
noted for its deer- 
forests, beautiful; 
rocky scenery,, 
and salmon fish- 
contains the nuns of 


Dec. A memorial to 76,890 
Americans killed, wounded, or 
missing in the Ardennes battle 
was dedicated at Bastogne, 1950- 
ArdgXass. Parish and town 
of cx>. Do-wn, N. Ireland. Pic- 
turesquely situated amid hiUs at 


is one of the public schools 
founded by Canon Woodard. 
Otherwise the village liistory is 
dominated by memories of the 
Colepeper family, one of whom 
in 1590 built Wakehurst Place. 
Ardlamont Mystery. Shoot- 


the head of a small bay, 6 m. S.E, ing fatality at Ardlamont, Argyll- 
of Downpatrick, it is served by a shire, Scotland, on Aug. 10, 1893. 
branch rly. line. It was at one The victim was a youth named 
time idle seobnd commercial town Hamborough, who was reading 
of Ulster, but its trade has greatly for the army with Alfred John 
declined. Small vessels can enter Monson. Hamborough had re- 
the harbour, a station for the oently insured his life for £20,000, 


eries, and 
Mingary Castle, the ancient seat 
of the Maclans, which was twice 
taken by James IV and was 
ravaged by the Macdonalds of 
Antrim, 1644. Ardnamurchan 
Point is the westernmost extremity 
of the mainland of Great Britain. 

Ardoch. Parish and village of 
Perthshire, Scotland. It is 12 m. 
H.N.E. of Stirling, and has the 
best-preserved Roman camp in 
Great Britain. The camp measures 
500 ft. long by 430 ft., has huge 
ramparts and deep ditches, and 
retains three of its four gates. 
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Ardrossan. Police burgh, sea- 
port, and holiday resort of Ayr- 
shire, Scotland. It is 30 m. S.W. 

^ of Glasgow by 
railwaj^ and is 
a thriving town 
with a well-shel- 
tered and accessi- 
ble harbour, and 
commodious dock 

accommodation. 
Ardrossan arms en- 

gineering, oil storage, and fishing 
are the leading industries, and 
chemicals and coal the chief ex- 
ports. The town owes its rise to the 
harbour. It was begun in 1806 by 
the 12th earl of Eglinton, and w&s 
to have been connected by a canal 
with Glasgow. The undertaking 
proved to be too ambitious and 
costly, and a few years before the 
death of the earl in 1819 the scheme 
was temporarily abandoned. The 
next earl carried on the work, and 
in 1833 the harbour, a much smaller 
one than originally planned, was 
completed, the total outlay having 
exceeded £200,000. Ardrossan has 
ruins of the castle of the Montgom- 
eries, captured by Wallace, razed 
by Cromwell. Pop, (1951) 8,799. 

Ards Circuit. A motor-racing 
course near Belfast, Northern Ire- 
land, used annually from 1928 
to 1936 for the Tourist Trophy 
race organized by the Boyal Auto- 
mobile Club. The course is 13§ m. 
of ordinary roads specially closed 
for the occasion. The highest 
average speed at which the race 
over 30 laps was won was 78*01 
m.p.h., by F. W. Dixon and C. J. P. 
Dodson, driving a Eiley, 1936. 
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Ards CHrcuit. Motor-racing course 
near Belfast. One section borders 
Strangford Lough (shaded) 

The record for one lap is 85*52 
m.p.h., by L, Lebeque, driving a 
Delahaye in the same year. 

Ardsley. Former urban district 
in the W. Eiding of Yorkshire, 
England, part of the county 
borough of Wakefield. Ardsley is 
served by railway, has extensive 
collieries, and manufactures wool- 
leas and bricks. 

Are (Lat. area, piece of level 
ground). French unit of super- 
ficial or land measure. It is a 


square whose sides are each 10 
metres long, thus containing ICK) < 
sq. metres, equal to 119*6 English > 
sq. yards. Ten ares equal one i 
decare, 100 ares one hectare. 

Area. Numerical measure of 
superficial extent. If geometry, as 
its name implies, originated in the 
measurement of land, the concept 
of area was probably the primitive 
geometrical idea. The unit of 
area is naturally the square whose 
side is the unit of length, e.g.the 
square foot or the square yard. 
The idea of area is naturally 
applied in the first instance to a 
plane surface, hut may be extend- 
ed to curved surfaces, such as 
the cylinder, cone, and sphere. 
See Circle ; Geometry ; Sphere, etc. 

Areca. Genus of lofty palms 
belonging to the family PaJmae. 
Natives of the tropics, they have 
a crown of long, graceful leaves 
which are broken up into numerous 
slender leaflets in two rows. A. 
catechu, of India, produces the well- 
known betel-nuts and catechu. 
Areea nut is used as a vermifuge 
for dogs. 

Arecibo. Town of Puerto Rico. 
It stands on the N. coast, 30 m. 
by rly. W. of San Juan, and exerts 
coffee and sugar. Its harbour is an 
open roadstead. Pop. (1950) 
28,659. 

Arena (Latin, sand). A term 
specially applied to the sanded 
circular space reserved for gladia- 
torial combats in the centre of the 
ancient Roman amphitheatre. The 
sand on these arenas was intended 
to prevent combatants from 
slipping- The term is also used 
generally for any space or enclosure 
in which public contests are held, 
and figuratively for the scene of 
action of political or other struggles. 

Arenaceous Deposits (Latin 
arena, sand). Sedimentary rocks 
formed of relatively coarse detrital 
material. They are so called in 
contradistinction fo argillaceous or 
clayey deposits, and include conglo- 
meVates, grits, sandstones, gravels, 
and sands. 

Arenberg oa Arembebg. 
Duchy of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. It lay between Jiilich and 
Cologne, to the west of the_ river 
Rhine. As a separate district 
Arenberg appeared in the 12th cen- 
tury or ealier. One of its lords 
was made a prince of the empire 
and another a duke. The Napo- 
leonic cataclysm led to the disap- 
pearance of the duchy as a semi- 
independent state after the eon- 
gre^ of Vienna ; but the valuable 
estates remained, and the titles 
prince and duke of Arenl)erg were 
still in use in 1 956. 


Arenicola (Lat. ar^mi, sand ; 
eohre, to inhabit). Cieneric name 
of the iob-wonn. Common on all 
sandy shores, where its castinss 
may be seen at low tide, this worm 
is used as bait. 

Axenig Series. Lowest mafor 
subdivision of the Ordovician 
system of rocks. It is named 
after Mt. Arenig in N. Wales, where 
the rocks are well develoned. It is 










Areca cateckn, the Indian palm which 

prednees the betd-nnt and catechu 

composed mainly of grits and dark 
shales, which yield a highly charac- 
teristic fauna of graptolites and 
trilobites. Rocks of this age occur 
in Western Europe, Bohemia, the 
Eastern U.S.A., Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand. In Britain the 
Arenig was a period of widespread 
volcanic activity. 

Arensbnrg (Est. Kuressaare). 
Swedish and more familiar name 
of a fortified port of Estonia S.S.R. 
It stands on the S. coast of Oesel, 
in the Baltic has a large and 
deep harbour, and is an important 
commercial centre. It imports 
coal and skins, and exports timber. 
Aiensbnrg became an Estonian 
town when Oesel was given np by 
Russia in 1919, By the pact of 
Sept. 28, 1939, the D.S.S.R- was 
allowed to establish a military base 
here. Optured by the Germans in 
1941, Arensburg was retaken by 
the Russians Oct. 7, 1944. 

Arensky, AiNTOisf Stepaito- 
viCH (1861-1906). Russian com- 
poser. Bom at Novgorod, Aug, 11, 
1861, he studied with Zikke, and 
with Bimsky-Korsakov at the 
St. Petersburg conservatorium. In 
1882 he became professor at Mos- 
cow conservatorium, and was 
director of music in the Imperial 
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Chapel, St. Petershiirar, 1894-1901. 
He died in Finland, Feb. 25, 1906. 
His ’tt'orks include several operas. 

Areois. Secret society formerly 
widespread in Polynesia. Men- 
tioned by Captain Cook, and in- 
vestigated by Ellis, this institu- 
tion, fuUy developed in Tahiti and 
the Marquesas, extended to Hawaii 
and elsewhere. Tahiti had six 
lodges, adjacent islands six more, 
each with a grand master and 
seven or nine degrees, vdth dis- 
tinctive tattooing. The initiate 
began by mastering the songs and 
dances. Membership w’as highly 
prized, and continued after death. 
Women held a communal position ; 
infanticide, due to economic pres- 
sure, was characteristic of the 
general social custom of the time. 
The fraternity came in, as a 
puberty institution, with an immi- 
grant people from the west, who 
practised sun-worship and were 
probably the megalithic builders. 
From a semi -sacred organization 
it degenerated into a professional 
dramatic troupe, long hostile to 
Christian missions, and now ex- 
tinct, See Secret Societies. 

Areopagitica. Prose tract by 
Milton. Further descnbed as a 
speech for the liberty of unlicensed 
printing, it was published Nov. 24, 
1644. It is doubtful whether 
Milton took the title from the 
oration of Isocrates, so named, or 
derived it from the Areopagus. 
It is regarded as one of the finest 
pieces of English prose ever written. 
There are good editions of the 
treatise by James Russell Lowell, 
1890, J. W. Hales, 1898, C. E. 
Vaughan, 1900, and R. C. Jebh, 
1918. See IVIilton, John. 

Areopagus (Gr., Hill of Ares). 
Hill in Athens, W. of the Acropolis, 
on which stood a temple to Ares, 
It was the meeting-place of the 
famous council of the Areopagus, 
an assembly of elders dra^vn ex- 
clusively from the noble classes. 
Originally the governing body of 
Athens, its powers were limited by 
the constitution of Solon, later 
by that of Cleisthenes, and 
further reduced by Ephialtes in 
462 B.c. Aeschylus, in his treat- 
ment of the story of Orestes, 
makes Orestes, when pursued by 
the Furies for the murder of hfs 
mother appear before the Areo- 
pagus to submit his case to their 
Judgement. It is a disputed point 
whether S. Paul delivered his 
speech (Acts 17) before the court 
itself, which was still in existence, 
or from the hill. See Athens. 

Arequipa. Variant name of a 
volcanic mt. in the Peruvian Andes, 
known also as El Misti (j.w.). 



Arequipa. The plaza, or great square, of the third 
city of Peru, founded by Pizarro in 1540, 


Arequipa. A maritime depart- Arethusa. In Greek myth- 
ment of S. Peru. Mountainous, ology, a nymph of Elis. WMle 
with many fertile valleys, it has bathing she was seen and amor- 
an area of 21,947 sq. m., produces ously pursued by the river god Al- 
cotton, wheat, rice, and sugar, and pheus. At her entreaty Actemis 
has valuable gold, silver, and borax changed her into a fountain which 
deposits. Arequipa is the capital, disappeared underground, rising 
Pop. (est.) 157,000. again in the island of Ortygia, near 

.^equipa. A city of Peru. The Syracuse in Sicily, Alpheus is said 
capital of Arequipa department, to have mingled his stream with 
and the third city of Peru, it is that of Arethusa, and it w^as popu 
107 m. hv rlv. 

N.N.E. of Mol- 
leiido, its port, 
and stands on the T' 

Rio Chile, 7,750 ft. 
high, at the foot ^ 
of El hlisti volcano. 

It is the scat of 
a bishop, and pos- 
sesses a handsome 
cathedral, several 
large churches, 
and a university. 

Its main indus- 
tries are canning, 
brewing, and the 
making of candles, 
soap, and leather. 

It exports wool, 
borax, and gold 
and silver ores. 

It was founded in 
1540 by Pizarro. 

It has suffered severely from earth- larly supposed that anythincr 
qualps, those in 1600 and 1868 throwni into the river came up 
causing great destruction and loss again at Ortygia. Shelley tells 
ot Hfe. Near are hot mineral sprhigs the story in his poem Arethusa. 
and an observatory founded by Arethusa, H.M.S. The first 
Harvard. Pop. (est.) 90,000. ship of this name was the French 
Ares. In Greek mythology, the Arethuse, captured in the English 
god of war, identified by the Channel by H.M.S. Venas in 1759. 
Romans with the old Sabine deity The well-known 18th-century song. 
Mars. Ares was the son of Zeus The Arethusa, describes a later 
and Hera, and the lover of action, 1788, of the same ship. 
Aphrodite, with whom he was The fourth of the name, laid 
detected in adultery by her down as a 50-gun frigate and 
husband Hephaestus (Vulcan). In launched in 1849, took part in the 
between Zeus and Crimea campaign, and was handed 
the Titans he was kept prisoner over in 1874 to become a training 
in Hades for 15 months by the ship. For many years she was 
giants (Dtus and Ephialtes. During moored in the Thames olf Green- 
the Trojan War he sometimes took hithe, Kent, where thousands of 
the field on behalf of the Trojans ; boys of the Shaftesbury Homes 
on one occasion he was driven off, {q-v.) received their training. In 
wooded and discomfited, by 1932 she was condemned by 
Athena and the Greek hero the Admiralty as unfit for further 
Diomedes. He had a temple on service. A four-masted barque, 
the Areopagus, where, according Peking, built 1911, was purchased 
to the legend, he was tried on the and converted by the Shaftesbury 
^arge of putting to death a son of Homes and inaugurated as the 
Poseidon, but was acquitted. The Arethusa training ship in 1933, 
original home of his worship is with a new berth on the Medway, 
siipposed by some to have been opposite Chatham Dockyard. 
Thrace, by others Boeotia. See During the Second Great War the 
Mars ; Mythology. ^ government took over the ship. 

Aretaeus. Greek physician and . The sixth Arethusa, launched 
writer on medicine. He probably 1913, was the first of her type of 
lived in the 1st century A. D., and f“ast, lightly armoured cruisers, 
"v^s the author of treatises, most specially designed to operate 
of which are e:rfant^ on diseases against hostile destroyers. She 
and their remedies, was badly damaged in the battle 
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of Heligoland Bight, Aug. 28, 1914, 
but played a prominent part in 
the Dogger Bank battle of Jan. 24, 
1915- On Feb. 11, 1916, she struck 
a mine, while on a North Sea 
patrol, and became a total wreck. 

The seventh Arethusa W'as a 
cruiser, built Jan., 1933-Feb. 
1935, at a cost of £1,251,161. She 
displaced 5,220 tons, and her 
armament included six 6«in. and 
eight 4-in. guns. She took part 
in the Norw^egian campaign in 
1940, and was present at the 
capture of the Altmark (g'-t’-)* 
In 1942 she bombarded Rhodes, 
but was torpedoed at the end 
of that year. Repaired, she 
joined in the bombardment of the 
Normandv coast on June 6, 1944. 
Earmarked for scrapping, the 
Arethusa was refitted in 1948 as 
a target ship for R.N. tests of the 
effects of gamma rays on warships 
under atomic attack. 

Aretinian Syllables, Names 
for the notes of the musical scale. 
The six syllables, to which a 
seventh was added, w^ere first used 
by Guido d’ Arezzo in the 1 1th cen- 
tury. They were derived from the 
first syllables of the lines of a 
hymn to S. John which happened 
to begin on successive notes of the 
ascending scale. The six syllables 
were Mi, Fa^ Sol, La, and 

to these was added Si for the 
seventh note. The complete stanza 
and notes of. the hymn may be 
seen in Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians. See Tonic Sol-Fa. 

Aretino, Pietro (1492-1556). 
An Italian poet and wdt. Born at 
Arezzo, Tuscany, and patronised 
by the Medicis, the emperor 
Charles V, and Francis I of France, 
he achieved notoriety as the au- 
thor of 16 exceedingly licentious 
sonnets (Sonetti Lussuriosi). Such 
fame as remains to him he derives 



Pietio Aretino, Italian poet and wit 

litian. Pitti Gallery, Florence 


from his letters, five comedies, and 
a tragedy, Orazia. He spent his 
last years at Venice. 

Arezzo, Province of Tuscany, 
Italy, Mainly mountainous, it 
extends across the Apennines, and 
produces cereals, on, vvme, and 
mulberries, and manufactures 
leather, woollens, and hats. Area 
1.274 sq. m. Pop. (1951) 325.696. 
An earthquake on April 26, 1917, 
caused considerable damage, des- 
troying the village of Monterchi. 

Arezzo. Town of Italv. The 
capital of Arezzo province and an 
episc. see, it stands near the junc- 
tion of the rivers Arno and Cbdana, 
54 m. bv rlv. S.E. of Florence. The 
ancient Arretium, its walls w^ere 
built in 1320 and rebuilt 1541-68, 
and its citadel, constructed in 
1502, was demolished by the 
French in 1800. The Gothic 
cathedral, begun in 1277, contains 
many fine sculptures and the 
tombs of Gregory X and Tarlati 
di Pietramala, the warhke bishop 



Aiezzo, Italy. The 11th century 
church of S. Maria della Pieye 


of Arezzo. The chief industries 
are pottery, and siUc and cloth 
manufactures. One of the twelve 
Etruscan cities and an important 
military position, it was allied to 
Rome in 310 b.o., was sacked and 
repeopled by Sulla, and suffered 
in the Ghibelline-Guelfic contests. 

Occupied by the Germans after 
the Italian armistice of 1943, the 
town was subjected to frequent 
Allied air attacks as a key centre 
of communications. At the end of 
June, 1944, British troops of the 
8th army approached the town 
from the S., but Arezzo w^as de- 
fended ior three weeks before the 
Germans withdrew and the Allies 
entered. Damage was heavy, 
especially round the rly. station, 
but churches were relatively un- 
damaged. Paintings and valuable 


ceramics were lost when the 
museum was hit by a b^mb. 
Three famous palaces, the Pretorio, 
Comxmale, and Alberto tti, 
suffered, also an ancjent amphi- 
theatre. Pop, 11951) 67.734. 

Argaeus, Mount fTurk. Arjish 
Dagh). Extinct volcano and the 
loftiest summit in Asia Minor. It 
has two craters and is regarded as 
12,565 ft. high : one estimate is 
nearly 2,000 ft. higher. a spur 
of the Taurus range, a few miles 
from Kaiseriyeh (Caesarea), it has 
not erupted for many centuries. 



Argali. Wild sheep of the Altai 


Argaii. Wild sheep found in the 
Altai Mts, and on the steppes of 
Siberia. It is about the size of a 
small donkey, and has magnificent, 
closely ribbed horns, wluch form 
almost a complete circle. It is pale 
brown in colour with-a white face, 
and in winter a large ruff of w’hite 
hair develops round the neck. The 
argali is found at an altitude of 
from 3,000 ft. to 4.000 ft., the 
fiocks keeping to the same feeding- 
ground from year to year. The 
flesh makes good mutton. 

Argali, Sir Sajviuel (c. 1585- 
1626). An English adventurer. 
He went to Virginia in 1609, and in 
1612 he abducted the Indian prin- 
cess Pocahontas, and held her a 


rilling prisoner as a means to se- 
lure peace with the Indians. He 
ras deputy governor and admiral 
)f Virginia, 1617—19, and served in 
in expedition against Algiers 1620. 
le was knighted in 1622, after 
etuming to England. 

Argand, Ams (1755-1803). 
Jwiss physician and chemist- In 
.784 he invented the Aigand lamp, 
a which eom- 
) u s t i o n was 
nuch improved 
)y the use of 
b cylindrical 
vick and the 
idmittance of 
bk to the cen- 
iral tube from 
I e 1 0 w . This 



a ja - 


area of wick in contact with the 
air- A glass chimney was added 
to improve the draught. When 
William Murdock {q,v,) introduced 
gas lighting, he adopted Argand’s 
principle for the burners. 
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Argao. Town of the Pliilippine 
Islands. It stands on the E. coast 
of Cebu, 36 m. S.S, W. of Cebu town, 
and was founded in 160S. The 
locality produces rice and sugar- 
Pop. 35,400. 

Arganm or Argaon. Town of 
Madhya Union, India, 31 m. X. of 
Akola, notable for the battle 
fought Xov. 28, 1803, between the 
British * under General Wellesley, 
afterwards the duke of Wellington, 
and the troops of the Mahratta 
chieftains. The issue w’as for some 
time in doubt, but after fierce 
fighting the Mahrattas abandoned 
their guns and fled. The name 
Argaum means the city of w'ells. 

Argelander, Frtedrich Wil- 
EELM August (1799-1875). German 
astronomer. He was bom at Me- 
mel, March 22, 1799, studied law 
in Konigsberg, but was induced 
by Bessel to devote himself to as- 
tronomy. In 1820 he became as- 
sistant at the Konigsberg Observa- 
tory, in 1823 director of the obser- 
vatory at Abo, and in I S2S professor 
at Helsingfors, to which city the 
Abo Observatory was transferred. 
In 1837he was nominated professor- 
director of the new observatory at 

Bonn, where 
his chief work 
was carried 
out. His sur- 
vey of the 
northern hea- 
vens, known 
as the Bonn 
D u r chmu.ste- 
ning or B.D., 
wsis a com- 
plete siirveyof 
the northern 
heavens mapped out into zones, ex- 
tending from the north pole to two 
degrees S. of the equator. Arge- 
lander died at Bonn, Feb. 17, 1875. 
See Durchmustenmg. 

Argens, Jbar Baptiste de 
Boyer, Marquis n’ (1704-71). 
French philosophical writer. Born 
at Aix, Provence, and disin- 
herited by his father, he retired to 
Holland. His writings attracted 
the notice of Frederick the Great, 
who invited him to Prussia and 
made him his chamberlain and 
director of the Academy. After 
twenty years, d’ Argens fell out of 
favour and returned to Provence, 
where he died. In philosophy he 
was a moderate sceptic. He denied 
the freedom of the will and the 
existence of a soul-substance. 

Argensola, Bartolom'e Leon- 
ardo BE (1562-1631). Spanish 
poet and historian. Bom at 
Barbastro, Aragon, Aug. 26, 1562, 
and educated at the university of 
Huesca, he became chaplain to 
Maria of Austria, widow of the 
emperor Maximilian II. Attached 


later to the suite of the count of 
Lemos, viceroy of Naples, he re- 
turned to Spain in 1616 and was 
made a canon of Saragossa, where 
he died Feb. 4, 1631 He left 
a continuation of Znrita’s An- 
nals of Ara- 
gon, a history 
of the con- 
que.st of the 
Molucca Is- 
lands, letters 
and satires, 
and poems 
( R i m a s ) 
which, pub- 
lished in 1634 
with those of 
h i s brother, 
L u p er c i o , 
caused their authors to be hailed 
as the Horaces of Spain. 

Argensola, Lupercto Leonardo 
DE (1559-1613). Spanish poet and 
dramatist. Bom at Barbastro, 
Dec. 14, 1559, and educated at the 
universities of Hucsca and Sara- 
gossa, he became secretary to 
Maria of Austria, chamberlain to 
the Archduke Albert, and historio- 
grapher royal of Aragon. His 
three tragedies, Filis (now lost), 
Isabella, and Alexandra, were 
praised by Cervantes. 

Argenson, Marc Rene de 
V oYER, Marquis d’ (1652-1721). 
French official. Born at Venice, 
the son of a distinguished French 
advocate, he went to Paris in 1683. 
and was appointed lieutenant- 
general of the Paris police, under 
Louis XIV, in 1697. He filled 
this post for 21 years. In 1718 he 
was made president of the council 
of finance, but had to resign in 
1720 on the collapse of John Law 
{q.v , ). He was then made inspector- 
general of the French police. He 
died May 8, 1721. 

Axgenson, Rene Louis de 
V oYER DE PaULMY, MaBQUIS d’ 
(1694-1757). French statesman. 
Elder son of the above, in 1719 he 
was made councillor of state, and 
in 1744 member of the council of 
finance and foreign minister. The 
friend of Voltaire and the philo- 
sophers, he endeavoured unsuccess- 
fully to establish a European alli- 
ance of nations. He retired into 
private life in 1747, and was hence- 
forth occupied with literary pur- 
suits. He died Jan. 26, 1757. 

Argenson, Marc Pierre de 
Voter de Paulmy, Comte d’ 
(1696—1764). French statesman. 
Younger son of the lieutenant- 
general of police, he was made coun- 
cillor of state in 1724 and minister 
of war in 1 743, He introduced im- 
portant army reforms, and was 
present at the French victory at 
Fontenoy in 1745. He subsequently 
remodelled the French army on 


Prussian lines. In 1757 he was 
banished from Paris at the in- 
stigation of Madame de Pompa- 
dour. The great French Encyt.-lo- 
pedie -was d’eclicated to him. He 
died in Paris, Aug. 22, 1764. 

Argenson, Marc Ren^] Marie 
DE VOYER DE PaULMY, MaRQUTS d’ 
(1771-1842). French soldier and 
politician. Son of the marquis de 
Voyer and grandson of the 
minister of ivar, he entered the 
army as an oflicer in 1789 ; he 
enthusiastically supported the Re- 
volution, and was for a time aide- 
de-camp to Lafayette. In 1809 he 
was made prefect of Deux-Nethes 
(Antwerp), and helped to diive 
the English from Walcheren, He 
was deputy for Belfort during the 
Hundred Days, and in 1830 repre- 
sented Strasbourg as an advanced 
Radical. He died Aug. 1, 1842. 

Argent (Fr.,silver). Inheraldiy, 
one of the twn metals, silver, also 
represented by white. It is shown 
in drawings by a plain surface. 
See Tincture. 

Argentan. Town of France, in 
the department of Orne. It stands 
on the Orne, 31 m. by rly. N.W. of 
Alen9on. Industries include lace 
making and horse raising. During 
the battles of 1944 heavy fighting 
developed around Argentan, which 
was reached by U.S. forces on Aug. 
12. It became the southern “ lip” 
of the Falaise {q.v.) gap, being 
captured, and the gap closed to 
the north of it, on Aug. 20. The 
church of S. Germain w'as severely 
damaged. 

Argentario. Mountainous pen- 
insula of Italy. Situated in the S. 
of Tuscany, it consists of two 
narrow strips of land enclosing a 
lagoon. On the headland stands 
the town of Orbetello. Its summit 
reaches 2,085 ft. 

Argentera, Punta dell’. Mt. 
of N.W. Italy, in Piedmont. It 
lies S.W. of Cuneo and N. of Nice 
and is 10,880 ft. high. It w^as first 
ascended in 1879. See aUo 
Argent iere. Col de W 

Argenteuil. Town of France, 
in the department of Seine-et- 
Oise, an important river port on 
the Seine, 7 m. X.N.W. of Paris, 
of which it is a suburb. Here was 
a convent of which Charlemagne’s 
daughter became abbess and on 
which the emperor bestowed a 
garment said to be the seamless 
coat of Christ, still kept in the 
parish church. Heloase took the 
veil in the convent here, where she 
had been educated, and S. Vincent 
de Paul founded a hospital. 

Little of ancient Argenteuil re- 
mains except a round tower. 
Factories have swallowed up the 




B. L. de Argensola, 
Snanisfa poet 
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once famous vineyards, though a 
vintage feast is still held in Oct, 
Chief manufactures are machine- 
made embroideries, rubber and 
tires, motor cars and bicycles, 
papier-mache, sulphate of quinine. 
Pop. (1954) 63,316. 

Argentiere, Col be l’. Pass 
in the Maritime Alps, on the 
Franco-Italian frontier. It was 
crossed bv Francis T and his armv 


in 1515. At the Italian end of it 
is the village of Argentera. It is 
on the road from Barcelonnette, 
France, to Cuneo, Italy, completed 
in 1S70. It reaches an altitude of 
6,545 ft. (*SVe alsto Argentera, 
Punta deir.) 

There is a peak called Argen- 
tiere, 12,820 ft., in the Mont Blanc 
range, towering over the village 
of Arseutie-re m Haiite-Savoie. 


ARGENTINA: S. AMERICAN REPUBLIC 

The physical features, constitution, social and industrial life, 
history, and arts of Argentina are here described. For more 
detailed information, see articles on Buenos Aires, Asuncion, and 
other cities ; Jose de San Martin, Hipalo Trigoyen, Domingo Peron, 
and other leaders ; and on such physical features as Aconcagua, the 

River Plate, T ierra del F uego 


Argentina is the second largest 
country of the continent of South 
America in both area (1,078,266 
sq.m.) and population (18,955,789 
in 1952). It is roughly triangular 
in shape with a maximum width 
of 980 m. near its base on the 
frontier wdth Boljvia and Paraguay. 
This is 2,150 m. distant from the 
apex at the southernmost point of 
Tierra del Fuego, which is sepa- 
rated from the mainland by the 
Strait of Magellan. About the size 
of Europe without Russia, it is 
bounded on the E. by the Atlantic 
Ocean, Uruguay, and Brazil, on 
the W. by the Andes Mts., which 
form the frontier with Chile. 
Argentina lies between latitudes 
2r 40' S. and 55° 5' S., and its 
climate varies from sub-tropical in 
the N. to antarctic in the S., where 
the prison settlement of Ushuaia, 
in Tierra del Fuego, 
is the most southerly 
inhabited spot in the 
world. 

The country may 
be divided into five 
main regions : 

(i) The Andine, 
which is the east- 
ern slope of the 
Cordillera of the 
Andes, glacial in 
Patagonia, alpine 
in the picturesque 
district of the 
southern lakes in 
the pro vi nee of 
Neuquen, richly 
fertile in the irri- 
gated fruit and 
vine growing foot- 
hills of Mendoza, 
desert in the arid 
mountains of 
Tucuman, which 
merge into the 
windswept plateau 
of the extreme 
north-west : 


(ii) The great sub-tropical 
forested plain of the Chaco in 
the N., which stretches over the 
boundary into Boli'via and 
Paraguay, and was the scene 
of the Chaco War of 1932-35 ; 

(iii) The agricultural country 
called “ mesopotamia/'’ which 
lies between the rivers Uruguay 
and Parana, and includes the 
provinces of Entre Rios, Cor- 
rientes, and I^Iisiones ; 

(iv) The treeless, fertile grass- 
lands of the pampa, which 
extends in a flat, fanlike forma- 
tion for 300—100 m. from Buenos 
Aires and includes the provinces 
of Buenos Aires, Cordoba, La 
Pampa, and Sante Fe. covering 
one-fiftli of the wdiole area of 
Argentina and producing most 
of the cattle and grain of the 
country ; 


fv) The stony rle^ic-rt region 
of Patagonia, between the Puo 
Colorado and the Strait of 
Magellan, devoted to sheep 
raising in the X., knd providing 
the country's largest petroleum 
deposits, on the Atlantic sea- 
board and around ComodoiG 
Rivadavia. 

Aconcagua, in Mendoza, 23.000 
ft., one of the peaks of the Amies, 
i.s the highest mountiin in Argen- 
tina, and the second highest in 
the western hemisphere ; but be- 
sides the great mountain chain of 
the Andes, there are smaller groups 
of hills, the most important of 
wLich is the Cordoba, range 
(Sierra de Cordoba), rising out of 
the pamiia, and stretching 3CMi m. 
from N. to S. and 90 m. at its 
maximum width. Its highest peak 
is Champaqne, 8,5CH I ft. The Sierra 
del Tandil, a ridge of ^nlal!e^ hills 
running inland from the Atlantic 
for 150 m., lies 205 ni. to the S.W 
of Buenos Aires. 

There is a further small range in 
Misiones. the last foothills of the 
great Brazilian escarpment, and 
here, on a tributary of the Parana * 
river, at the iunctioii of Ai*gentina 
with Paraguay and Brazil, are 
the 200-ft.-high Iguassu Falla, 
(nearly 40 ft. higher than Niagara), 
surrounded by a national park. 
Another national park, famous as 
a winter and a summer resort, lies 
round Lake Nahuel Huapi in the 
Argentine lake district of Neuqueii 
and Rio Negro pro\inces ; it ex- 
tends for 3,030 sq. in. and includes 
superb scenery. Mar del Plata, six 


Argentina. Majestic sweep of the great Cordillera of the 

iroSier between Argentina and Chile. This view is of a locality between Mendoza and Santaago 
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Argentina. Typical estancia of the pampa : such a cattle ranching estate may well cover many sanare miles. Above 
(left), Gauchos drinking yerba mat^ tea ; (right) sacks of yerba mat6 being loaded at Puerto Hendes 


hours by train S. of Buenos Aires, 
has five miles of beaches visited by 
more than half a million visitors 
during the summer season (Dec. to 
Easter). In the extreme N„ on the 
Chilean border, there are various 
thermal centres, the most import- 
ant of which is Kosario de la 
Erontera. 

Products. About a third of 
Argentina is forest land, 41 p.c. is 
natural or reclaimed grassland, 10 
p.c. is cultivated, and the irrigated 
orchard land of the Andean foot- 
hills accounts for about 2 p.c. The 
remaining 14 p.c. is unproductive. 

About 90 p.c. of the value of 
the country’s export trade comes 
from animal and agricultural pro- 
ducts, and most of this is produced 
from the pampa, where the soil 
and the climatic conditions are 
exceptionally good, in spite of 
periodic droughts and frosts, and, 
in the N., the menace of locusts. 
The economy of the zone depends 
on a careful balance between stock 
raising and grain production. 
Estanceros (ranch owners) lease 
lands to grain farmers for three to 
five years, after which it is sown 
with lucerne and returned to stock 
raising, while another tract is 


leased for grain. If the cultivated 
areas are used for forage crops 
(oats, barley, rye, sudan grass) 
there is an increase in cattle raising 
at the expense of exportable crops 
of maize, wheat, and linseed. This 
happened in 1952, and, vuth the 
further incidence of acute drought, 
caused Argentina to import wheat 
for the first time within memory. 

Government attempts to re- 
verse this trend and to safeguard 
stock raising by more intensive 
cultivation, improved breeding, 
and the cleaning of the tick-in- 
fested lands on the northern fringe 
of the pampa so that they may 
support the Shorthorns, Herefords, 
and Aberdeen Angus strains w’hich 
produce beef for export, were 
greatly stimulated by an increas- 
ing internal demand for meat, 
consequent upon a growing 
population with a rising standard 
of living ; according to statistics 
for 1952-53, the country had about 
45 million head of cattle. 

Before the introduction of re- 
frigeration, wool was Argentina’s 
most important export, and in 
1895 there were 74 million sheep. 
With the world-wide demand for 
frozen meat, sheep breeding 


methods changed, and mutton - 
producing sheep raised in the pro- 
vince of Buenos Aires accounted 
in 1953-54 for a third of the esti- 
mated 55 million, when Argentina 
still was second only to Australia 
among wool exporting countries. 
The statistics for pigs increase 
and diminish as maize prices fall 
or rise. In 1952 thcTC were nearly 
4 million, mostly to supply local 
needs- 

Beef and mutton are exported in 
refrigerated ships, either chilled 
(just above freezing point) when 
it must he eaten within 40 days of 
slaughter, or frozen solid, when it 
will keep almost indefinitely. All 
processes of meat canning are 
handled in the highly specialised 
and nationalised frigorijicos ; the 
ten largest installations can handle 

5.000 steers, 10,000 sheep, and 

1.000 pigs in an eight-hour day. A 
by-product of the meat industry is 
the export, to the U.S.A. and 
Europe, of about 8 million cattle 
hides and 3 millioii calf-skins, 
annually, together with cattle, 
and pig and horse hair. 

The importance of the horse 
began to decline with the coming 
of the railway, and again with 
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the mechanisation of cultivation. 
During 1930-53 the numbers fell 
from 10 to 7 millions, and the 
heavy Percherons, Clydesdales, 
and Shires ^vere replaced by 
lighter breeds suitable for polo, 
racing, and riding. 

Other products, principally for 
home consumption, are sugar, 
with its by-product industrial 
alcohol, in Tiicuman, Salta, and 
.fujuy : dairy produce around the 
towns and in the Welsh colony 
round Rawson, in Cimbiit, where 
cheese is produced ; yerba mate 
and tung in Misiones ; rice in 
Corrientes, Entre Rios, Santa Pe, 
Salta, and Tiicnman ; cotton in 
El Chaco ; edible vegetable oils 
in Cordoba and Sant e Ee ; tobaeeo 
in Corrientes, Misiones, and Salta. 

Fruit Growing 

Grapes, cherries, peaches, plums, 
and apples are growm under irriga- 
tion in the Andean foothills in 
Mendoza, San Juan, and the valley 
of the Rio Negro, and citrus fruit 
in the northern provinces of Jujiiy, 
vSalta, and Tuciiman. Eresh fruit 
amounting to 97,374 tons "was 
exported in 1952 ; fruit-drying 
and canning industries are con- 
tinuaHy diversifying their output ; 
and the wine of the flourishing 
industry in Mendoza, San Juan, 
and Rio Negro is improving under 
the advice of expert Prench 
wiiitners. 

Before 1914 Argentine economy 
was almost exclusively based on 
pastfjral and agricultural activi- 
ties. Grain and meat ^vere ex- 
ported to Great Britain, the rest 
of Europe, and the U.S.A. in 
return for coal, textiles, clothing, 
machinery, motor cars, ships, 
locomotives, and luxury goods. 
Great Britain, whose economy 
was complementary, was the 
principal customer. As a result of 
two world w^ars, wdth consequent 
scarcity of consumer goods, Argen- 
tina began increasingly to foster 
home industries. But there is no 
hard eoal, and when imports were 
cut off by Avar, railway engines 
burnt wood from the northern 
forests. The soft coal deposits in 
Patagonia were made accessible 
by the opening in 1951 of the 160- 
ra. railway from Gallegos on the 
Atlantic seaboard to the coalfield. 
Production in 1951 was 109,926 
tons, and it is estimated that the 
field ■will be an economic proposi- 
tion by about 1975. Imports of 
eoal, coke, and anthracite were 
2,169,300 tons in 1951 and 
1,703,700 tons in 1952, the decline 
being due, on account of drought, 
to lack of meat and grain for export. 


Petroleum is obtained in some 
c|uantity from fields in Salta, 
Mendoza, and Neuquen ; there 
are other deposits in the Gallegos 
valley. Comodoro Rivadavia, in 
Chubut, has the chief deposits. 
From this field natural gas is 
carried to the River Plate area 
through a EOOO-m. pipe-line which 
is joined at General Conesa by a 
tributary line from the Neuquen 
fields. A pipe-line from Yocuiba, 
in Salta, runs to the i-hief refineries 
at La Plata. 

All iron and steel was imported 
until 1938, w^hen 5,000 tons were 
produced. There are iron mines 
near Zaple in Jujuy, more than 
1,000 m. by railway from Buenos 
Aires, and a blast furnace (under 
army authority) handles 18,000 
tons of charcoal pig-iron annually. 
In 1952 about 50,000 tons of steel 
came from military engineering 
plants, and there w’as a private 
production of about 175,000 tons. 
There is a deposit of richer iron 
ore at Sierra Grande, 600 m. S. 
of Buenos Aires and near to the 
coast and cheap water transport 
to the industrial area of the River 
Plate. Total production in 1952 
was estimated at 200,000 tons ; 
completion of a projected new 
steel and coking plant at San 
Nicolas, between Rosario and 
Buenos Aires, was expected to 
bring Argentine’s yearly output 
to 1,000,000 tons. 

Developing Industries 

During the years 1943-53 a light 
engineering industry was estab- 
lished in Gordoha for the produc- 
tion of motor ears, lorries, cycles, 
and tractors. Some locomotives 
are made at the General San 
Martin railway workshops in 
Mendoza. Compared with pro- 
duction in 1943, industry in 1953 
had expanded roughly 24 times 
for metal, IJ lirnes for machinery 
and vehicles, and 3^ times for 
electrical machines and appliances. 
Manufacture of plastics, cement, 
and chemical and pharmaceutical 
products increased. 

Teanspokt. During 1941-51 
the Argentine merchant fleet was 
established and passed a capacity 
of 1,000,000 tons, so that exports 
and imports were increasingly car- 
ried in Argentine bottoms, which 
also competed in the carrying of 
foreign cargoes. Internally, the 
country is served by road, river, 
railway, and air. 

On account of the dearth of 
gravel or stone in the soil for 
surfacing, the roads are poor by 
European and U.S. standards ; 
nevertheless good macadain and 


bitumen roads link the capital 
with Mar del Plata and -with 
Rosario and Cordoba; and the 
four main inter-provincial roatls 
which make up the Argentine 
section of the Pan-American High 
way weie opened to traffic in 1942 

Rivers and Railways 

The Parana and Uruguay rivers, 
which flow into the Plate, form au 
important artery of communica- 
tion, navigable by ocean-going 
steamers as far as Rosario, Parana, 
and Santa Fe. Smaller boats ply 
regularly to Corrientes and Asun- 
cion, while special flat-bottomed 
river steamers carry tourists as far 
as the Iguassu Falls on the Brazil- 
ian border. Rosario, once the 
second port and great grain dis- 
tributor of the Argentine republic, 
has declined owing to the wheat 
shortage and the monopoly of 
Buenos Aires as a port of entry : 
in 1952 Buenos Aires carried ten 
times the tonnage of the hitherto 
busy La Plata. 

The lailways of Argentina are 
the most developed and best in 
the whole of South America. They 
were built and equipped in the 
main by British capital and 
engineers, and were British-owned 
until the Argentine government 
bought them in 1948 w’ith the 
sterling balances which the coun- 
try had accumulated during the 
Second Great War. Shortage of 
exportable rolling stock from 
abroad, and of further foreign 
exchange for its purchase, resulted 
in deterioration and considerable 
over-usage of the existing stock 
and track by a rapidly increasing 
population. 

In addition to the internal net- 
work which links the principal 
towns, there are four international 
railways : (i) through Entre Rios, 
Concordia, and Posadas to Asun- 
cion in Paraguay ; (ii) through 
Tucuraan, Juju3^ and La Quiacha 
to La Paz in Bolivia ; (iii) through 
Mendoza to Santiago de Chile; 
and (iv) through Salta to Antofa- 
gasta in N. Chile. A line connect- 
ing Bahia Blanca on the Atlantic 
with Concepcion on the Pacific 
seaboard of Chile was under con- 
struction in 1956. 

Argentina’s internal air lines, 
which connect the principal towns, 
were nationalised and amalga- 
mated in 1949. International air 
services link Buenos Aires with 
Europe, North and Central Ameri- 
ca, and the other countries of 
South America. 

Constitution. The Argentine 
constitution is based on that of 
the U-S.A. Since its inception 
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1. Flock from a sheep-run being driven through a 
boarded lane into the sheep train. 2. Wool wagons in 
Chubut. 3. Cattle on the painpa. 4. Inspecting meat 
for export in a frigorifico. 5. Packing grapes for export. 


6. Extensive plantation of mandarin orange-tr«5 and 
vines. 7* Part of a prosperous lakeside farm in the 
Territory of the Rio Negro, S. Argentina ; in the 
background can be seen the great range of the Andes 
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ill 1853, it has been several times 
revised, notably by the Peron govt, 
in 1949 when the national con- 
stituent assembly ratified con- 
siderable changes and additions in 
the direction of social security, 
agrarian reform, and state owner- 
ship of mineral deposits, natural 
resources, and public services. 

The constitution prescribes a bi- 
cameral legislature : (i) a chamber 
of deputies consisting of one repre- 
sentath’e per 100,000 inhabitants 
(if the number left over from this 
division is 50,000 or more, there is 
an extra deputy for this group) ; 
deputies are elected for six years 
and are eligible for re-election ; 
half the chamber is renewed every 
three years, retirements being de- 
cided by lot ; (ii) the senate, also 
elected for six y^ears, consisting of 
two members from each province 
and two from the capital; one- 
third is renewed every three 
years. The vice-president of 
the republic is president of the 
senate. 

After reorganizations in 1955, 
Argentina was divided into 22 
provinces and the federal capital. 
The provinces were Buenos Aires, 
Catamarca, El Chaco, Chuhut, 
Cordoba, Corrientes, Eiitre Rios, 
Formosa, Jujuy, Mendoza, 
Misiones, Nequen, La Pampa, La 
Rioja, Rio Negro, Patagonia, 
»Salta, San Juan, San Luis, Santa 
Fe, Santiago del Estero, and 
Tucuman. (The province of Pata- 
gonia w'as created in 1955 from 
the former territories of Santa 
Cruz and Tierra del Fuego.) 
The provinces are autonomous for 
all domestic affairs. The federal 
government at Buenos Aires deals 
with foreign affairs, higher educa- 
tion, and all matters affecting the 
state as a w'hole. 

President’s Powers 

Executive j)ower is vested in the 
president, who must be Argentine- 
bom and a Roman Catholic. He 
is elected for a six-year term by a 
simple majority vote, and is there- 
after eligible for immediate re- 
election. (The interval of six 
y^ears formerly necessary was 
abolished, along with the electoral 
college, by the 1949 constitution.) 
The president is commander -in- 
chief of the armed forces, and the 
general administrator of the coun- 
try, appointing, with senate ap- 
proval, ambassadors, ministers, 
senior officers of the armed forces, 
and bishops. He has sole control 
over the appointment and dis- 
missal of cabinet ministers and 
considar officials ; he may also, 
with senate approval, appoint an 


official to take over the govern- 
ment of any province, or any 
economic activity ; and he may 
suspend constitutional guarantees 
by declaring a “ state of siege ” in 
times of crisis. 

Voting is obligatory for all 
citizens over the age of 18 ; women 
were given the franchise in 1947. 
The ballot is secret. There is a 
supreme court which deals with 
cases of national significance or 
those involving foreigners ; and 
subsidiary tribunals in all prov- 
inces and territories which handle 
local cases. The judges of the 
supreme and lower courts are ap- 
pointed by the president with the 
approval of the senate. Foreigners 
may apply for citizenship after 
two years’ residence, and, unless 
they declare an objection, auto- 
matically become naturalised after 
five years. 

Nationalised Services 

The Central Bank was national- 
ised in 1946. Railways, air ser- 
vices, merchant marine, tele- 
graphic and port facilities, grain 
elevators, and, within the capital, 
gas and transport are also national- 
ised- In Aug., 1950, tw'O basic 
rates of exchange were established: 
14-00 pesos to the fl sterling for 
basic exports (excluding wool) and 
for imports of essential fuels ; and 
21-00 pesos to the £1 for aU other 
priority imports and for exports of 
manufactured goods and processed 
food. In addition, there w^as a 
“ free market ” rate of 38-96 pesos 
to the £1 for other transactions 
(with prior permission from the 
Central Bank). 

Religion and Education. The 
majority of the people of Argentina 
are Roman Catholics ; but the 
constitution allows freedom of re- 
ligion, and churches of other de- 
nominations exist. Teaching of 
religion in schools, abolished in 
1884, was reintroduced after the 
Peren revolution of 1943 ; edu- 
cation was again secularised in 
1954. Also in 1954 divorce was 
made legal; and in 1955 Peren 
abolished the status of the R.C. 
Church as state church. 

Illiteracy steadily decreased with 
the introduction of free and com- 
pulsory education. By 1914 it 
had been reduced to 35 p.c. ; in 
1945 to 16-6 p.c. over the whole 
country and 7*7 in the city of 
Buenos Aires. There are some 
15,000 primary and 1,000 second- 
ary schools under the ministry of 
education. The curriculum of 
private schools is controlled either 
by the national or by the provincial 
authorities. 


The oldest university, founded 
1613, is at Cordoba. Others are at 
Buenos Aires, La Plata, and Tucii- 
man; and there are the national 
universities of El Litoral and Cuyo. 
These universities have earned hiffh 
standing in Latin America and are 
well endow^ed with up-to-date lab- 
oratories and specialised libraries. 
There are also schools for industrial 
training, arts and crafts, com- 
mercial training, rural economy, 
and for the training of teachers. 
Institutes exist in the large towms 
where advanced instruction is 
given in the fine arts, decorative 
arts, music, and languages. The 
ministry of agriculture provides 
rural schools where practical agri- 
culture is taught. 

People. There are a very few 
pure- bred Indians left in the 
mountains of the N.W., the Chaco, 
and S. Patagonia, and w^estern 
settlements along the foot of the 
Andes show some traces in their 
mestizo population of their early 
colonisation from Chile, Peru, and 
Paraguay, but this only amounts 
to tw’o p.c. over the wdioJe country. 
Tw'o -thirds of the total population 
live in the city and province of 
Buenos Aires, and these people are 
almost wholly of European ex- 
traction. In 1914 one-third of the 
wdiole population was of foreign 
birth, in 1940 one-fifth, in 1950 
one -sixth. 

The European settlers have 
made the pattern of Argentine life 
on the groundwork of the Creole 
society descended from the early 
Spanish settlers. The U.K. and the 
C.S.A. have influenced the ma- 
terial development of the coimtrj'’ 
with films, plumbing, relilgeration, 
meat packing, telephones, the 
comic strip, railways, banks^ ship- 
ping, pedigree stock, gardens, and 
football ; Germans trained the 
army and also created large bank- 
ing and shipping interests ; but 
the Italians, Spanish, and French 
have made the climate of opinion, 
and the cities in particular, up to 
the outbreak of the First Great 
War, were French in outlook, 
culture, and manners. 

Argeniine Ouliuie 

After 1943 there was a growing 
accent on Argentine culture and 
education. Argentinians have a 
strong regional sense, enhanced by 
the differences of climate and 
terrain in their vast land. People 
in Buenos Aires and the other 
big cities live in a different world 
from people of the hinterland ; 
those of the pampas, with the 
horse and cow as their principal 
domestic animals, have a com- 
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pletely different horizon from the 
mountain folk, with their llamas 
and goats. In the north the 
schools close for three months in 
the year because of the heat, and 
in the south for three months 
because of the cold. In S. Pata- 
gonia the word “ summer ” means 
that it is daylight for most of the 
24 hours, but never warm, and 
there are no flowers. 

History. The River Plate was 
discovered in an attempt to find a 
new w^estern route to Asia, and 
was navigated in an attempt to 
find alternative access to the 
“ mountain of silver ” and Potcsi, 
instead of the hazardous 3,000-m. 
journey on foot across what is now 
Brazil," and the Chaco, to Bohvia. 
Solis made the first landing in 1516, 
and was killed by Indians. Magel- 
lan entered the estuary in 1520, 
but turned S. to discover a way 
into the Pacific through the strait 
that bear his name and com- 
memorates his voyage. Cabot 
and Garcia sailed up the Parana 
and Paraguay rivers and made a 
settlement called Sancti Spiritus, 
later wiped out. 

In 1536 (N.S.), Pedro de Men- 
doza, equipped with a large force 
of men, horses, and provisions, 
founded the first settlement at 
Buenos Aires. It was thought 
that the first sight of men on horse- 
back would so intimidate the In- 
dians that they would capitulate, 
but they brought the horses down 
with their weapon, the bolas, and 
the settlement was destroyed and 
horses and cattle were turned loose 
to become wild herds of the pampa. 
These, and not silver, became the 
foundation of Argentina’s wealth. 

One of the followers of Mendoza 
sailed up the Parana and settled, 
together with his men, in Asuncion, 
where the Indians, already sub- 
jected by Inca rule, w’ere less 
ferocious than the Pampas and 
Guaranis of the south. Meanwhile 
Pizarro had conquered Peru, and 
Spain lost interest in the “ silver 
river ” since the contents of the 
Potosi mines could now be ex- 
ported from Puerto Bello on the 
Isthmus of Panama. 

First' Feimaiieiit Settlemeiit 

It was from Asuncion in 1580 
that Juan de Garay re-formed the 
settlement at Buenos Aires, which 
was firmly established by 1614 
under Hernando Arias de Saave- 
dra. Towards the end of the 16th 
century, expeditions from the 
viceroyalty of Peru and from Chile 
established the first Argentine 
towns among the eastern foothills 
of the Andes ; Santiago del Estero, 


Tucuman, Cordoba, Salta, La 
Rioja, Jujuy, San Juan, Mendoza, 
and San Luis. 

Owing to Spain’s strict mari- 
time law’s Buenos Aires lived for 
270 years after its foundation by 
smuggling hides, tallowy and salt 
beef, obtained from the wild herds 
that roamed the pampa by the 
Indians and thegauehos (descend- 
ants of the first settlers and cap- 
tured Indian women), who brought 
them into the town and sold them 
to the contrahandistas. 

Rio de la Plata Viceroyalty 

In 1776 a \iceroyalty of the Rio 
de la Plata was formed which in- 
cluded Argentina, Uruguay, Para- 
guay, and Bolivia, and in 1778 
Spain raised the embargo on ex- 
ports. Emboldened by their de- 
feat of the attempted British in- 
vasion of 1806, the Portenos 
(natives of Buenos Aires) deposed 
the viceroy on March 25, 1810. 
On July 9, 1816, in face of the 
threat of invasion by viceregal 
forces from Pem, and a Spanish 
blockade of the Rio de la Plata 
(River Plate), the rebels declared 
their independence at Tucuman, 
and consolidated it by the success 
in arms of the national hero Jose 
de San Martin (1778-1850). 

Thereafter a struggle for control 
between a centralised government 
in Buenos Aires and the sup- 
porters of local autonomy, aided 
by the great landowners and 
gauchos, lasted until 1853, when, 
at the downfall of the ^ctator 
Rosas, federation was recognized 
in the constitution. But the pro- 
vince of Buenos Aires seceded and 
civil war persisted until 1861, when 
Eartolome Mitre was made the 
first president of the federal 
government at Buenos Aires. 

The supremacy of the capital 
was confirmed through the defeat 
of the Indian tribes of the pampa 
by Julio Roca (1843-1914). This 
inaugmated the peaceful settle- 
ment of the pastoral and later 
agrarian economy upon which the 
fortune of the country still de- 
pends. The dividing up of the 
pampa into great estancias among 
Roca’s officers in recognition of 
their services gave rise to the 
system of rule by a landed 
oligarchy that persisted until 1943. 
The estanceros employed first the 
gauchos and later, as the rearing of 
cattle became more specialised, 
European immigrants, of whom 
there were more than six million 
during 1857-1930. Ih:^g the 
same period there was increasing 
investment of foreign capital in 
the country, mostly British. After 


the outbreak of the Second Great 
War in 1945 the U.S.A. beoanie 
the chief supplier of foreign 
capital. 

The first radical president of 
Argentina, himself a large land- 
owTTier, was Hipolo Irigoven (c. 
1855-1933). He was elected in 
1916 under the laws proYidintr for 
universal (male) suffrage and the 
secret ballot passed in 1912 during 
the presidency, 1910-14, fff Roque 
Saenz Pefia (1851-1914). Jrigoyeii 
introduced minimum wage law* 
and an eight-hour day, fixed rents, 
and improved workers' housing. 
His successor, 1922-2S, Marcelo 
Torcuato de Alvear (1S6S-1942/ 
continued this liberal programme 
and promoted the period of the 
greatest prosperity the country 
has known. The world depression 
of 1929-33, and the failure of 
Irigoyen’s leadership during his 
second term of office, led to a con- 
servative reaction which was para- 
mount until the revolution of 1943 
ushered in the Peronista regime. 

Peronista Regime 

Juan Domingo Peron (b. 1895). 
leader of the National Labour 
party, and of the Peronist Radi- 
cals, attained the presidency in 
1946 in the first elections held 
since 1938. A new constitution 
was introduced, and the Central 
Bank, railways, internal air-lines, 
and some shipping were nation- 
alised. In 1947 women were given 
the vote, and a special tax on em- 
ployers was introduced for the 
benefit of state-aided industries- 
A general election held in 1948 was 
boycotted by opposition parties. 
An act of 1949 recognized the 
legality of all existing parties, but 
made them liable to dissolution 
by government decree. Peron, 
re-elected for a second six-year 
term in 1952, was driven into exile 
by a military revolution. Sept., 
1955, headed by General Eduardo 
Lonardi (1896-1956), in his turn 
deposed two months later by 
General Pedro Eugenio Aramburu. 

During Peron’s regime there 
was an improvement in the con- 
dition of the workem, a deteriora- 
tion in that of the landowners ; 
much constructional work was 
undertaken, accompanied, how- 
ever, by censorship of press and 
radio, serious inflation and ex- 
haustion of foreign exchange 
reserves, and suppression of all 
democratic opposition. 

Lau^guage. The people of 
Argentina sjMcak Spanish. But 
naturally in a continent the size 
of Latin America, there are many 
variations in the types of Spanish 



spoken, and the Argentine variety, 
judged by Castilian standards, is 
poor, x^rgentina is notable for its 
pronunciation of the “ 11." For 
instance, in Spain, and in the 
more northern vSpanish-speaking 
countries of Latin America, the 
pronunciation of the -word for 
street, caUe^ is “ cahye,” whereas 
in Argentina, it is pronounced 
'■ cahje.'" As is to be expected 
in a land where the population is 
made up of people of very various 
European origins, many words not 
used in Spain or any other Spanish- 
speaking country of x4merica have 
crept by common usage into the 
Argentine variety of Spanish. 

Liteeatfre, Art, etc. Lntil 
the end of the 1930s Argentina 
was the cultural leader of Latin 
America. Outstanding names in 
its literature and intellectual life 
are : Esteban Echeverria (1805- 
1951), a romantic poet wLose 
greatest w'ork was La Cautiva, 
1837; Jose Marmot (1818-1881), 
author of the novel xAmalia ; 
Bartolome Mitre (1821-1906), 
journalist (founder of the daily 
newspaper La jSfacion), poet of 
nature, and a leading historian of 
S. xAm erica ; Juan Bautista .Alberdi 
(1810-1884), diplomat, journalist, 
and prolific wTiter of prose ; 
Domingo Sarmiento (1811-1888), 


Of xArgentina's two 
world famous news- 
papers, La Prensa, 
known for its high 
literary standards 
and independent 
views, is owmed by 
the family of the 
founder, Jose 0. Paz 
(1842-1912), who 
started it in 1869 (it 
was appropriated by 
Perdu in 1951, re- 
stored to Gainza Paz 
1956); La Naeion, a 
paper with a strong 
P.Cl policy, was 
founded in 1870 by 
Bartolome Mitre. 

During the 19th 
century native music 
was for the most part 
confined to folk 
dances, including 



Argentina, Spanish dancer 
famed for the precision of 
her footwork and spirited 
playing of the castanets 


Her performances of 
Spanish dances and 
her pla;ying of the 
castanets were un- 
rivalled. She toured 
Europe and x4meriea, 
appearing regularly 
in London from 1931, 
where her Danse 
Pituelle du Feu be- 
came specially pop- 
ular. She died at 
Bavonne, Julv IS, 
1936. 

La Argentina was 
instrumental in re- 
viving Spanish clas- 
sical dancing and in 
popularising the 
music of Albeniz, 
Granados, and Falla. 

Argentine Pass. 
Pass in the Rocky 
Mts. In the state of 


the pericon (a native country Colorado, U.S.A., near Denver, it 
dance) and the tango. The ever- reaches just over 13,000 ft. 
growing number of European Argentinita, La. Stage name 
musicians visiting Argentina helped of Encarnacion Lopez (1898- 
to create a local school of music, 1945), bom in Buenos Aires, who 
The best known composers are was acclaimed in Spain for her 
Julian Aguirre (1869-1924) and Spanish dancing, worked in ballet 
Alberto MTlliams (1862-1952), in New York, and collaborated 
the grand old man ” of Argentine with Garcia Lorca in 1932 in the 
music. The fine Colon Opera founding of the Madrid ballet. 
House in Buenos xAires was Argentite. One of the principal 
modelled on the Scala at Milan, ores of silver. It is the source from 


statesman, educator, poet, and 
author of Eacundo, a socio- 
political biography of the lieu- 
tenant of the dictator Rosas ; 
Jose Hernandez (1834-1886), who 
wrote Martin Fierro, the great 
book of primitiv^e gauclio life 
in Argentina ; Estanislao del 
CampQ (1835-1880), who wrote 
a burlesque poem, Fausto, in 
gaueho dialect ; and Ruben Dario 
(1867-1916), who, though born 
in Nicaragua, spent most of his 
life in Argentina, and whose 
influence on modem Spanish 
verse has been profound. 


Bibliography. The Federal System 
of the Argentine Republic, L. S, 
Rowe, 1921 ; The Argentine Re- 
public, P. Denis, 1922 ; The New 
Argentina, W. H. Koebel, 1923 ; 
Peopling the xArgentine Pampas, 
M. Jefferson, 1926 ; The River 
Plate Republics, W. E. Browning, 
1928 ; A History of the xArgcnti'ne 
Republic, F. A. Kirkpatrick, 1931 ; 
Gauchos and Tomtoms, B. M. 
M^allenstein, 1932 ; A Tentative 
Bibliography of Belles letbres of 
the Argentine Republic, A, L. 
Coester, 1933 ; History of Argen- 
tina, R. Levene, Eng. trans. 1938 ; 
Britain and the Independence of 
Latin America, C. K. Webster, 
1938 ; River Plate Personalities, 


W’hich much of the silver is ob- 
tained in the mines of Germany, 
Bohemia, Hungary, Mexico, and 
Nevada. A sulphide, it has a 
composition of about 86*5% silver 
and 13-5% sulphur. It is alw’ays 
found combined with other sul- 
phides, particularly those of copper 
and lead. 

Argentoratum. Latin name 
for Strasbourg. Most of the books 
printed at Strasbourg during the 
15th- 17th centuries bear the 
impress Argentoratum. 

Arges. River of Rumania. 
Rising in the Transylvanian Alps, 
it flow’s for 150 m. S. and S.E. to 


Twentieth-Centnry Writers 

In the 20th century the best- 
known Argentine novelist is Hugo 
"Wast (Gustavo Martinez Zuviria. 
b. 1883), whose popular novels 
have been translated into many 
languages. The greatest poet. 


W. J. Lamb, 1939; The Way 
Southward, A. F. Tschiffely, 1940 ; 
Argentina, J, W. White, 1942 ; 
The Argentine Republic, Y. F. 
Rennie, 1945; The United States of 
Argentina, A. P. Whitaker, 1955 : 
Argentina, G. Pendle, 1955 ; South 
xAraei'ica Yearbook (annually). 


the Danube below’ Oltenitsa. 

The battle of the Arges was 
fought Nov. 30-Dec. 3, 1916, 
hetw’cen Austro- Germ an forces un- 
der Falkenhayn and Mackensen 
and the Rumanians under Avar- 
escu. It resulted in a heavy 


essayist, and publicist w'as Leo- 
poldo Lugones (1874-1938). A 
novelist and historian whose 
works have been translated into 
many languages is Ricardo Rojas 
(b. 1882) ; another w’ell known 
historian is Ricardo Levene (b. 
1885). A poetess of outstanding 
merit was Alfonsina Stomi (1892- 
1038). An Argentine academy of 
letters, founded 1921, has a 
membership limited to 20. 


Argentina, La. Stage name 
of Antonia Meree (1890-1936), 
Spanish dancer. Born in Buenos 
x4ires, Sept. 4, 1890, she W’ent to 
Spain at the age of two with her 
parents, who became members of 
the company of the Madrid Royal 
Opera House. Argentina joined 
the company at the age of five. 
At eleven she was a premiere 
danseuse. Later, moving to Paiis, 
she became internationally famous. 


defeat for the Rumanians and their 
evacuation of Bukarest, occupied 
by Mackensen on Dec. 6. 

Arghana Maden. Tow’n of 
Turkey, in Elazig vilayet. On 
the river Tigris, 50 m. N.W. of 
Diarheldr,' it has an old and very 
rich copper mine. 

Argives (Greek Argeioi ; Lat. 
Argili). Inhabitants of Argos in 
Greece. Homer used the term for 
the Greeks in general. 
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Argob. Hebrew name for the dis- 
trict containing threescore cities 
ruled by Og king of Bashan (Deut. 

3 ; 1 Kings 4). Called by the Greeks 
Trachonitis (Luke 3), it is usually 
identified with the modern El 
Lejah. Described as an ocean of 
basaltic rocks and boulders, it k 
studded with deserted towns and 
ancient villages. See Palestine. 

Argol. Crude acid potassium 
tartrate deposited from wine. 
When grape juice ferments the acid 
potassium tartrate (KHC 4 H^O<.). 
which it contains naturally, is 
deposited because it is less soluble 
in the alcohol which results from 
the fermentation process. Ai-gol is 
deposited as a crystalline crust 
on the sides of the vat, and when 
this is recrystallised it is known as 
tartar ; from this, by further purifi- 
cation. cream of tartar is obtained. 

Algol occurs in commerce as 
red argol and white argol, accord- 
ing as it is deposited from red or 
white grapes. From argol tartaric 
acid is made by 

neutralising it with whiting and 
afterwards boiling with calcium 
sulphate. This forms calcium 
tartrate and potassium sulphate. 
The latter is separated out by 
crystallisation and the calcium tar- 
trate treated with sulphuric acid. 

Argolis. A district of ancient 
Greece. Occupying the N.E. part 
of Peloponnesus, bordering the 
Gulf of Aegina or the Saronic Gulf, 
and the ArgoUcus Sinus or Gulf 
of Nauplia, it was the territory 
surrounding Argos. It became 
part of the Roman prov. of Achaea 
in 146 B.o. It has many legendary 
associations, including that of the 
Lemean Marsh, where Hercules 
slew the Hydra. Argolis is a nome 
or department of modern Greece. 
Its capital is Nauplia. Pop. 
(1951) 85,289. 

Argon (Gr. argos, inert). One 
of the gases which go to make up 
the atmosphere. It exists in the 
proportion of nearly 1 p.c. of air. 

At the meeting of the British 
Association in 1882 Lord Rayleigh 
mentioned that he had begun a re- 
search on the densities of hydrogen 
and oxygen, and in the experiments 
he found that the density of nitro- 
gen varies according as it is pre- 
pared from the atmosphere or 
from ammonia. In 1893 chemists 
were asked to maJse sngg^tions to 
account for this difrerenoe. Sir 
William Ramsay took up the work 
and adopted the method, devised by 
Cavendish nearly a century before, 
of removing the oxygen from air 
by means of an electric discharge. 
He ako called attention to a re- 
mark by Cavendish that there ap- 


peared to be a small amount ot 
nitrogen differing from the rest 
in that it could not be reduced to 
nitrous acid. He devised a method 
of removing the nitrogen from air 
by employing magnesium metal 
and an electric current, and in tbi. 
way collected a fairly large amount 
of the residue. Tested by the spec- 
trum method of analysis, the resi- 
due gave a different spectrum from 
that of nitrogen. This proved that 
a new' gas had been discovered, and 
it was named argon, and the fact 
published at the meeting of the 
British Association in 1894. 

Argon is an inert gas, and at- 
tempts to make it combine with 
other elements have failed. Sir 
James Dewar has liquefied and 
solidified it. Argon is now prepared 
with comparative ease from the 
air, provided it is not required in a 
state of absolute purity. 

Argon is used in many types of 
electric lamps and display signs 
and in geiger counter tubes. Its 
chemical sj'mbol is A, atomic 
w'eight 39-9 ; atomic number 18 ; 
boiling point — ISfi’^ C. 

Argonaut. Cuttle fish of the 
genus Argonauta. The beautifully 
ribbed, translucent shell is secreted 



Argonaut, or paper nautilus. The upper 
figure shows the animal swimming 


by the flat expansions of two of the 
arms, or tentacles, of the animal, 
and it is not attached in any wray 
to the body. Its object is to serve 
as a receptacle for the eggs. The 
argonaut is common in the tropic 
seas : one species, the paper nau- 
tilus, inhabits the Mediterranean. 

Argonauts (Gr., sailors of the 
Argo). In Greek mythology, the 
heroes who, under the leadership 
of Jason, sailed to Aea or Colchis, 
on the Black Sea, in search of the 
Golden Fleece. They were so called 
from the name of the 50-oared ship 
Argo which was built by Argos, 

Jason was the 5 on of Aeson, 
who had been deprived of the 
Iring shtp of lolcus in Thessaly 
by Ms half-brother Pelias. To 
get rid of Jason, Pelias suggested 
to him that he should fetch the 
Golden Fleece, wMoh hung in the 
sacred grove of Mars at Colchis. 


Aeetes, king of Coiciiis, asreed to 
surrender the Fleece to Jason pro- 
vided he tamed two tire -breathing 
oxen with feet of brass, and with 
them ploughed a two-acre field. 
He was then to sow the teeth of a 
dragon, which would produce a emp 
of armed men. who had all to be 
destroyed. Finally, he had to kid 
the dragon guarding the Fleece. 

By the help of the magic powers 
of Medea, the king’s daughter, wLo 
fell in love with him, Jason suc- 
ceeded in fulfilling all the condi- 
tions, obtained the prize, and 
started home, taking with hini 
Medea and her young brother Absy r- 
lus. They were pursued by Aeetes, 
but Medea delayed the pursuit by 
murdering her brother and scatter- 
ing his limbs in the sea, so that the 
father would have to pick them 
up for burial. Zeus in rage sent 
a storm; the ship declared that 
the expedition must visit Circe in 
Ausonia before it could be purified. 
After evading the fatal allurements 
of the Sirens, and escaping the perils 
of Scvlla and Charybdis, the vov- 

^ ** I- 

agers eventually returned to lolcus. 

The voyage of the Argonauts 
is the subject of a Greek poem by 
Apollonius of Rhodes and of a 
Latin adaptation by Valerius Flae- 
cus, and is described in Kingsley’s 
The Heroes. See Jason ; Medea. 

Argo Navis oe The Ship Argo. 
One of the southern constellations, 
most of which lies below the 
English horizon. It is so vast 
that, for convenience of reference, 
it has been subdivided into four 
minor groups : Pyxis, the compass ; 
Vela, the sails : Puppis, the 
stern and Carina, the keel. 
It contains 15 stars brighter than 
the third magnitude, among them 
Canopus, which is next in bright- 
ness to Sirius. See Gonstellations. 

Argonne. District in E. France, 
known from its wooded character 
as the forest of Argonne. It covers 
part of the departments of Ar- 
dennes and Meuse, and lies between 
Toul and Mezieres, being a stretch 
of high ground betw'een the basins 
of the Meuse and the Aisne. About 
10 m. wide from east to west and 
40 m. long from north to south, it is 
densely covered with undergrowth 
and intersected with ravines. 

Argonne, Campaigns in the. 
Series of operations in the First 
Great War. The Argonne owed its 
strategic importance to the fact 
that a successful advance through 
it by the Germans would have 
tum^ Chalons and Verdun and 
rendered the French front on the 
Meuse untenable. 

The German Crown Prince with 
the 5th German army passed 
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Argonne. Map of the forested area through which the Germans menaced 
Verdun in 1914 and 1915, and through which the French and Americans drove 
back the invaders in the closing stages of the First Great War 


through the Argonne in the first region was cleared and an advance 
advance of Aug. -Sept., 1914, and of 16 m. accomplished. American 
by him Varennes was many times casualties in the battle numbered 
taken and relinquished. During 115,529. including 15,599 killed 
the winter the ttvo entrenched French casualties were 7,000. 


back to the 14th or loth centurv> 
and may have originated among 
thieves, among the gipsies just 
appearing, among .students, or in 
the motley gatherings at the great 
medieval French fairs. The 15th 
century vagabond -poet Fran9ois 
Villon, was the first to use slang in 
literature, and some of his poems 
are written entirely in argot. 
Argument (Latin argmre,, to 
prove). That part of a proof on 
which rests its validity or power of 
convincing. The term is often used 
in the sense of argumentation (de- 
monstration of the proof of some- 
thing ). Arguments may be demon- 
strative, based upon absolute, 
necessary truths; or dialectic, based 
upon relative, contingent proposi- 
tions, which cannot produce con- 
viction. The argiimentum ad homi- 


forces were in close contact 
parted by only a few yards of 
almost impenetrable bush, barbed 
wire, and concealed machine-gun 
posts. In Jan., 1915, the French 
failed in an effort to storm Bour- 
euiiles. In Feb. a fierce struggle 
opened for the strongly fortified 
village of Vauquois half of which 
was captured bj’ the French. 

In June, 1915, the German staff 
determined to make a thrust 
through the Argonne with about 
80,000 men. French positions 
were heavily bombarded with gas- 
shelLs, and betw’een June 20 and 
July 2 a series of assaults was 
delivered. About mid-July the 
battles ended in a virtual stale- 
mate, the French holding all the 
vital positions. 

In the autumn of 1918 Foch, as 
supreme Allied commander, re- 
solved to clear the Argonne. His 
force included 22 U.S. (h visions 
with a total strength of 631,000 
men (though only 3 divisions had 
taken part in previous operations); 
together with 4 French divisions 
comprising 138,000 troops, in- 
eludmg artiUery. On the German 
side 46 divisions were employed. 

The U.S. attack opened on 
Sept. 26 on a front of 18 m. 
Close cooperation of artillery could 
not be given, the U.S. staff having 
put its main trust in telephones and 
the lines being cut by German 
artillery fire. Other difficulties 
hampering the Americans were 
the lack of roads and light rail- 
ways ; and, as always, the mud. 
By Oct. 4 the advance totalled only 
7 m. But the Germans were at no 
time strong enough to counter- 
attack, and on Oct. 29 Marwitz 
the German commander, fell back 
on the W. bank of the Meuse and 
blew up his ammunition dumps. 
By Nov. 2 the whole Argonne 


Argos. City of ancient Greece 
In Argolis, 3 m. inland from the 
head of the Gulf of Nauplia, and 
said to be the oldest citv of Greece, 
it became the nucleus of a king- 
dom, with Mycenae as its capital. 
From being the predominant state, 
it fell in the 7th century B.c. 
under the influence of Sparta, but 
remained independent until con- 
quered by the Romans in 146 b.c. 
Many remains have been excavated, 
including those of the Heraeum or 
temple of Hera, which contained a 
gold and ivory statue of the god- 
dess. The modern Argos a 
flourishing town and a junction on 
the rly. from Corinth to Tripolis, 
has remains of its cyclopean walls 
and rock-hewn amphitheatre. Pop. 
(1951) 14,728. 

Argostoli. City and seaport of 
the Ionian Islands, Greece. The 
capital of the island of Cephalonia, 
it stands on the eastern shore of 
the Gulf of Argostoli, and had a 
good harbour and a naval school. 
It had a shipbuilding industry, 
exported currants, wine, and oil. 
It was almost completely des- 
troyed by an earthquake in 1953. 
Pop. (1951) 8,724. 

Argosy. Term used, generally 
figuratively, in the sense of a richly 
laden ship. Though popularly con- 
nected with the vessel Argo in 
which Jason bore off the Golden 
Fleece {see Argonauts), the word 
was said in the 17th century to be 
derived from Aragouse, a corrup- 
tion o. Ragosie, Le., a ship from 
the wealthy port, Ragusa. 

Argot. French t^rm for slang. 
It is applied to the colloquial 
language of general society ; the 
special vocabulary of a class, 
community, profession, or calling . 
and — ^the earliest meaning-— the 
jargon of thieves, rogues, and 
vagabonds. French slang dates 


nem (to the man) is an argument 
addressed directly to an opponent, 
based on his own previous actions 
or admissions. A prion arLmments 
have their origin in reason, a pos- 
teriori are deduced from experience, 

Argun, River of Asia. It rises 
in the W. of Manchuria and flows 
mainly N. between that country 
and Siberia, and unites with the 
Shilka at Ust-Stryelka to form the 
Amur. Its length is about 500 m. 

Argus. In Greek mythology 
a being with 100 eyes, of which 
only two slept at a time. Hera 
appointed him guardian of lo, 
whom Zeus had changed into a 
heifer, but all his eyes were lulled 
to sleep by the lyre of Hermes. 
Hera thereupon put his eyes on 
the tail of a peacock, the bird 
sacred to her. Aigus was also the 
name of the dog of Ulysses, who 
died from joy when his master re- 
turned after an absence of 20 years. 

Argus Pheasant. Species of 
pheasant found m Malaya and Su- 
matra. It is notable for the extra- 


^ ^ 



Argus Pheasant, bird ot oeautiliaJ 
plumage. It is a native of Malaysia 

ordinary length of the tail feathers 
and for the beautiful, eye-like spots 
on its plumage. 

Argyle, Pearl (1910-47). Brit- 
ish dancer. Born at Johannesburg, 
Nov. 7, 1910, she studied dancing 
under Marie Rambert in London. 
From 1930 to 1931 she danced in 
three seasons of ballet with Kar- 
savina at the Lyric Theatre, Ham- 
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Pearl ArgJ^le. Biiiisb dancer, member 
of several famous ballet companies 


mersraitrh, and appeared in C. B. 
Cochran’s Helen ' at the Adelphi 
Theatre, 1932. Her performances 
in Carnaval, Aurora’s , Wedding, 
and L’Apres-midi d’un Faune 
reached a brilliant level at the 


ArgyU, Archibald Campbell. 
JMarquess of (1598-1661). Scot- 
tish soldier. As Lord Lome he 
began as a young man to ad- 
minister the estates of his Roman 
Catholic father. In 1638 he be- 
came the 8th earl ; and with the 
quarrel between Charles I and the 
Covenanters coming to a head, 
both sides were anxious to secure 
his aid. A dour Presbyterian. 
Argyll acted as a military leader 
of the Covenanters in 1639. Though 
made a marquess by the king, in 
the Civil War he took up arms 
against Montrose and the Royalists, 
who defeated him at Inverlochy, 
Feb. 2, 1645. He fled to England, 
but returned to power and associ- 
ated himself vith Cromwell. After 
the execution of the king, he 
changed sides again and crowned 
Charles IT at Scone in 1651. 
Commonwealth soldiers marched 
on Inveraray and after a siege 
the marquess submitted. Found 
guilty of treason by the Restora- 
tion parliament, he Avas beheaded 
in Edinburgh, May 27, 1661. 

Argyll, Archibald Campbell, 
9th Earl of (1629-85). Scottish 


privy seal, and was secretary for 
India, 1S6S-T4. In ISSf? G-lad- 
stone made iiini lord privy sea:, 
but lie resigned next year, dis- 
approving of the Irish "land bill. 
Later he bitterly opposed Glad- 
stone’s Home Rule measure, but 
the estrangement was healed when 
both appeared in public on behalf 
of the Armenians. The duke died 
April 24, 1900. He wrote The 
Reign of Law, 1867 ; The Eastern 
Question, 1879 ; Our Responsibili- 
ties for Turkey, 18%. Cuii,9u!l 
Autobiography and Memoirs, 1906. 

Argyll, John iJorcL-is Suth- 
erland Campbell, 9th Buxe of 
(1845-1914). British politician. 
He was educated at Eton, St. 
AndrcAvs, and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. As the marquess of 
Lome he married in 1871 the 
Princess Louise (i848-1939).fourtli 
daughter of Queen A'ietoria. During 
1878-83 he was governor- genera I 
of Canada. He tvas Liberal member 
of Parliament for Argyllshire 
1868-78, and Liberal tJnionist 
member for S. Manchester 1895— 
1900. He succeeded to the duke- 
dom and estates in 1900, and died 


Mercury Theatre in 1934. In 1935 
she joined the Sadler’s Wells com- 
pany. She died Jan. 28, 1947. 

Argyll, Earl and Duke of. 
Scottish titles home since 1457 
and 1701 respectively by the family 
of Campbell. Duncan Campbell 
of Loch Awe was a lord of Scotland 
about 1400 ; his grandson Colin 
was 1st earl. Archibald, 2nd earl, 
was killed at Flodden, Archibald, 
son of the 9th earl, recovered the 
titles and estates after the Revo- 
lution of 1688, and for helping 
William HI was rewarded in 1701 
with a dukedom. John, the 2nd 
duke, served at Malplaquet. John 
the 5th duke, the second husband 
of Elizabeth Gunning {q.v.), was 
made a baron of Great Britain in 
1766. The 8th and 9th dukes are 
noticed separately below. In 1949 
the titles and estates passed to the 
11th duke, Ian (h. 1903), who 
succeeded a cousin. 

The duke is hereditary master 
of the royal household in Scotland, 
keeper of the great seal of Scot- 
land, admiral of the western isles, 
and keeper of the castles of 
Garrick, Dunoon, and Dunataff- 
nage. His chief seat is Inveraray 
Castle, The eldest son is usually 
known as the marquess of Lome, 
and the dukedom has been since 
1892 a peerage of the United 
Kingdom. Readers of Macaulay’s 
History, Scott’s Legend of Mont- 
rose, and Stevenson’s Catriona will 
know of the power once wielded 
by the dukes in the W. Highlands. 


soldier. Eldest son of the above 
marquess, he fought at Dunbar 
for Charles 11, but submitted to 
Cromwell in 1655. On refusing to 
renomice allegiance to the Stuarts 
he was imprisoned. Released at 
the Restoration, he was warmly re- 
ceived by Charles, and in 1663 the 
title of earl and the estates of his 
father were given back. Through 
protesting at the harshness em- 
ployed against the Covenanters, 
1671, he fell into disfavour, and in 
1681 was tried for treason. After 
a travesty of justice Argyll was 
condemned, but escaped from 
prison to Holland. There he met 
Monmouth and agreed on the 
proposed invasion of Britain. He 
landed in Scotland, but the cause 
failed. Taken prisoner, he was 
beheaded in Edinburgh, June 30, 
1685. under the sentence of 1681. 

ArgyU, George Douglas 
Campbell, 8th Duke of (1823- 
1900). British statesman and 
writer. Born April 30, 1823, he 
succeeded to the title in 1847 and 
came quickly into prominence 'n 

the House of 
Lords. In 1853 
he was made 
lord privy 
seal under 
Aberdeen, and 
from 18^-58 
vt as postmaster- 
general. In the 
Whig ministry 

oSaMke of 1859^6 
of Argyll was agam lord 



May 2, 1914. 

Argyll and Sutherland High- 
landers. Kilted regiment, a union 
of the old 91st (Argyllshire High- 

# landers) and the 

93rd (Sutherland 
Highlanders). 
The former was 

latter by the earl 
of Sutherland in 
A. and S. High- 1800. The old 
landers’ badge 91 gt specially 

distinguished itself in the Peninsu- 
lar War, and formed part of 
the rearguard at Corunna. The 
93rd won renown at the Alma and 
Balaklava. A detachment of the 
91st was on board the Birkenhead 
when she was wrecked in 1852. 
The regiment bore an honourable 
part in quelling the Indian Mutiny, 
and in the S. African and the two 
Great Wars. A battalion formed 
the rearguard for the withdrawal 
to Singapore from Malaya, 1942, 
Other battalions served in Tunisia, 
notably at Longstop Ridge, April, 
1943, and with the B.L.A., cross- 
ing the Rhine with the Highland 
division {q.v.). 

Argyll Rooms. Fashionable 
London pleasure resort in the early 
part of the 19th century. Origin- 
ally a large house in Little Argyll 
Street, London, W., it was bought 
by a Colonel Greville and converted 
into a place of public entertain- 
ment, where masquerades, balls- 
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A-rgyllsluie. Map of the westernmost 
portion of the mainland of Britain, 

and concerts took place. Rebuilt 
by John Nash, the premises were 
burnt down while in the occupation 
of M. Chabert, known as “ the fire 
king,” Feb. 5-6, 1830. 

Argyllshire. Western maritime 
and second largest po. gf Scotland. 


cOj^ty of Scotland. J^dnamurchan Point in this county is the most westerly 
me county is cut up by many lochs and bays into peninsulas and islands 

It includes most islands of the area 3,110 s(^. m. QDhe co. is 
Inner Hebrides, the principal being served by the Scottish Region 
Mull, Islay, Jura, Tiree, Coll, Lis- of British Railways, and by the 
more, Colonaay, and the small and Crinan Canal, which connects 
picturesque islands of Iona and Loch Fyne with the Sound ol 
Staffa. Its greatest length is 114 Jura. The coast measures more 
m., extreme breadth 55 m., and than 2,000 m. and is broken by 
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many sea-lochs (Linnhe, Fyne, 
Moiciart, Sunart, Long) and land 
projections (i^rdnamurchan, Mor- 
ven, Kint;^T:‘e). 

The surface is generally rugged 
and mountainous (Bidean nam 
Bian 3,766 ft., Ben Cruachan 
3.689 ft., Stob Ghabhar 3,565 ft., 
Ben Ime 3 318 ft., Ben More 3,169 
ft.), with low-lying coast districts. 
Loch Awe is the largest lake, and 
the chief streams, short, rapid, and 
umiavi gable, are the Orchy and 
Awe. Sheep and cattle rearing and 
herring and salmon fishing mainly 
engage industrial attention less 
than 10 p.c. of the land being under 
cultivation. Slate is quarried at 
Easdalc and BaUachulisb, coal is 
worked near Campbeltown, and 
granite and limestone are also 
found. Strontian was formerly 
noted for its lead mines. In Islay 
and at Campbeltown there are 
whisky distilleries, and Kinloch- 
Icven has a large aluminium works. 
Inveraray is the CO. town : Camp- 
beltown, Dunoon, Oban, Lochgilp- 
head, and Tobermory are next in 
importance. Argyllshire is a co. 
constituency. Pop. (1951) 63,270. 

Argyrokastron (Albanian, 
Gjinokaster). Town of Albania. 
Called Ergeri or Ergi by the Turks 
when it formed part of the vilayet 
of Janina, it is an important cen- 
tre of N. Epirus. It lies about 50 
ra. N.W. of Janina, on the E. 
declivity of the Acrocerauniau 
Mts. on a tributary of the Vijose. 
It is noted for its snuff. It was 
occupied by the Greeks in 1916, 
and later by the Italians. During 
the Italo-Greek war (1940-41) the 
town became the main Italian 
forward base in iSouth Albania, 
but was captured by the Greeks 
on Dec. 8, 1940. But they with- 
drew when Greece was invaded by 
the Germans in April. 1941 ; and 
only in 1944, when the Germans 
abandoned their hold upon Al- 
bania, was Argyrokastron freed. 
Pop. 10,836, mostly Greeks. 

Ariadne. In Greek mythology, 
the daughter of Minos, king of 
Crete, Theseus, on his arrival in 
Crete with the tribute of young 
men and maidens to be devoured 
by the Minotaur, was shown by 
Ariadne how to find his way out 
of the labyrinth, the monster’s 
dweUing-place, by means of a ball 
of thread. He took Ariadne away 
with him, but deserted her on the 
island of Naxos while she slept. 
Here the god Dionysus (Bacchus) 
took her to wife, and set her crown 
among the stars ; or took her away 
hy force from Theseus w'hen they 
landed. In Homer, Ariadne was 
killed hy Artemis on her arrival at 


Naxos; in another account, she slew 
herself when abandoned bv Theseus. 
Ariadne was a nature goddess, 
whose desertion by Theseus and 
marriage to Dionysus may sym- 
bolise the death and revival of 
vegetation in winter and spring 
respectively. 

Aria Form. Term applied to 
music constructed after the for- 
mula A-B~A. A represents one 
section more or less complete in 
itself, sometimes repeated ; B is a 
new section, for contrast ; and a 
recapitulation of A, entire or 
modified, completes the aria. 
This form, in embryo, is found in 
popular airs such as “ Charlie is 
my darlLiig.” 

Ariana OR Aryana. Ancient 
division of Asia. In the widest sense 
it comprised the territoiy peopled 
by Aryans lying betw^een the Tigris 
on the W. and the Indus on the E. 

Arianism. Name given to the 
doctrine, maintained by Arius 
in the 4th century, denying that 
Christ was equal to or was of the 
same substance with God the 
Father. The doctrine may be 
traced to the teaching of Paul of 
Samosata, but was first systema- 
tised by Arius, a priest of Alex- 
andria, and Athanasius Tvas its 
great opponent. 

The controversy had become 
acute by 323, and in 325 the 
Councii of Nicaea condemned 
Arius and formulated the earli- 
est published declaration of the 
Catholic Faith — the Nicene Greed, 
in which the decision of the 
Council is to be found, ufth a few 
verbal differences, down to the 
words ‘‘ in the Holy Ghost.” All 
the bishops but two subscribed to 
the decision. Eusebius of Nico-' 
media subscribed, but altered the 
(Greek) word homo-ousion— of one 
substance with, into homoi-ousioii 
= of a similar substance. Words 
of anathema were added to the 
declaration. 

But Arianism was not extin- 
guished. It was in the ascendant 
even under Constantins II (reigned 
337-361) and Valens (364-378), 
but, Theodosius I declaring for 
Athanasianism, the second great 
council of the Church, held at 
Constantinople, 381, restored the 
authority of its predecessor of 325. 
Divided among themselves, the 
Arians declined in numbers and 
influence within the Boman empire. 
Meanwhile, however, the heresy 
spread among the West Goths, 
whose adoption of Arianism was one 
of the conditions of their settlement 
in Thrace; the East Goths in Italy, 
the Vandals in Africa, the Suevi in 
Spain, the Burgundians in Ganl, 


and the Lombards hi Upper Italy, 
until its fate was sealed bv the 
tnumph of the Franks under Clovis, 
who was baptized at Reinis in 49lh 
It reappeared in Europe in the Ihth 
century in Poland, and in England 
from Henrv I'll! to James I there 

a. 

were executions for Aiianism. 
Today it may be traced in the 
forms of Unilarianism, Soeinian- 
ism, and Deism. Arianism was 
not compatible with the doctrines 
of the Trinitv and the divinitv 

at 

of Christ. Sfe Arius ; Athanaaius- 

Ariano Irpino. Town and 

episcopal see of Italy, in Avellino 
province. It stands among the 
Apennines, 17 m. E.N.E. of ^ne- 
vento, and deals in hemp, linen, 
pottery, oil, wines, and cereals. 

It has spinning mills and alcohol 
factories, and there are gypsum 
mines in the neighbourhood. Pop. 
(1951) 26,988. The towm was 
formerly called Ariano di Puglia. 

Arica. Northernmost seaport of 
Chile. In Tarapaca prov., 39 m. 
by riy. S. of Tacna in Peru, it is 
the terminus of the rlv. across the 
Andes to La Paz, of which it is 
chief port of entry. Taken by 
Chile from Peru in 1880, it was 
long the subject of dispute, hut 
Chilean possession was amicably 
confirmed, on the arbitration of 
the U.8., by an agreement at Lima, 
1929. Exports include copper, 
silver, gold, iron, salt, sulphur, 
guano, borax. Pop. (est.) 30,000. 

Aricliat. Seaport of Nova 
Scotia, Canada. The capital of 
Bichraond countv, and the seat 
of a R.C. bishop, it stands on the 
S. side of Madame Island. 

Aricm. One of the oldest eitieo 
of Latium. standing on the 
Appian Way, 16 m. S.E. of Rome. 
Opposing Rome, it was conquered 
hy C- Maenius in 338 b.c., being 
subsequently granted full rights of 
citizenship. The modem town of 
Ariccia lies to the N. 

Allege. A department of S. 
France. It is bordered, on the S. 
by the Pwenees, of which it in- 
cludes some of the highest peaks, 
and is watered hy the Ariege 
and the Salat. Agriculture, the 
cultivation of the vine, and the 
mining of iron and other minerals 
are the chief industries. Foix 
is the capital- The area is 1,892 
sq. m. Pop. (1954) 140,010. . 

Ari^. Iminty sprite who waits 
on Prospero’s commands in Shake- 
speare’s comedy The Tempest. 
Although the name is of Hebrew 
origin, Ariel is the delicate, gos- 
samer-winged fairy of English 
folk tales. Throughout the play 
Ariel voices a lor^iig for freedom 
and at last is restored to 
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the liberty of the unchartered 
elements. Shakespeare gives Ariel 
three exquisite fairy songs : Come 
unto these yellow sands, Full 
fathom five thy father lies, 
and Where the bee sucks, there 
suck I. In Milton’s Paradise 
Lost (vi, 371) Ariel is one of the 
fallen angels, and in Pope’s Rape 
of the Lock a sort of fairy lady’s- 
maid to Belinda. See Tempest, The. 

Ariel. Man of Moab whose two 
sons were slain by Benaiah, son of 
Jehoiada (2 Sam. 23 : 1 Chron. 11, 


R.V.). The name occurs on the 
Moabite stone in allusion to an 
altar, is used as the name of a 
man in Ezra 8, and applied sym- 
bolically to Jerusalem in Isaiah 29, 
and in the Hebrew of Ezek, 43 to 
the altar of burnt offerings. The 
word means lion, or altar, of God. 

Aries (Lat., ram). One of the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac. 
Through it the sun passes on its 
annual round, and it was asso- 
ciated in Greek mythology with 
the voyage of the Argonauts in 
search of the Golden Fleece. Aries 
is an important but small constel- 
lation close below the greater W 
that lies beneath the smaller W of 
Cassiopeia’s Chair. It can also be 
found by following the stars which 
mark the belt of Andromeda. The 
only bright stars in the constella- 
tion — usually known by their 
Arabic names — are the three on 
the Ram’s head. Alpha is known 
as Hamal, which is. Arabic for 
Ram, and Beta and Gamma bear 
the names Sheratin, the two signs, 
and Mesartin, the two attendants. 
The “ first point of Aries ” is the 
point of the heavens at which the 
sun annually crosses the Equator 
at the vernal equinox. Owing to 
the precession of the equinoxes, 
this point is now actually in the 
constellation Pisces, but is still con- 
ventionally called the first point of 
Aries. See Zodiac ; Precession. 

Arietta {Ital., little aria). In 
music, a short and less important 


aria, frequently without definite 
second and third sections. See Aria. 

Aril (late Latin arillus, dried 
grape). Fleshy coating to certain 
seeds, arising from the placenta. 
The best examples are found in 
the “ mace ” that encompasses 
the nutmeg, and the orange- 
coloured wrapping of the seed that 
helps to make opened seed-vessels 
of the spindle-tree so conspicuous. 

Arimaspi. Mythical people of 
Scythia. They are referred to by 
Herodotus (iv, 13, 27) as dwelling 

to the E. of the 
Caspian Sea. Pau- 
sanias describes 
them as all one- 
eyed men from 
birth, constantly 
at war with the 
griffins guarding 
the gold of the 
river Arimaspius, 
probably in the 
Altai district of 
Russia. Aeschylus 
makes them in- 
habitants of Africa. 
Cf. Milton, Para- 
dise Lost, ii, 943 : 
The Arimaspi, who 
by stealth Had 
from his [the grif- 
fin’s] wakeful custody purloined 
The guarded gold. 

Arinos. A river of Brazil. It 
rises in the Arinos plateau of 
Matto Grosso, and flows nearly 
/OO m. N.N.W. to join the Tapajos, 
tributary of the Amazon. 

Ariosto, Ludovico (1474-1533). 
Italian poet. Bom Sept. 8, 1474, 
at Reggio, of an ancient and noble 
Bolognese family, Ariosto devoted 
five years to the study of juris- 
prudence, which he abandoned 
on discovering his vocation for 
poetry. In 1503 he became one of 
the attendant gentlemen to Car- 
dinal Ippolito d’Este. He neither 
neglected his duties nor abandoned 
his poetry, and after ten years com- 
pleted 24 cantos of the epic poem 
that brought him fame, the Orlando 
Furioso, first published in 1516 and 
designed as a sequel to Boiardo’s 
Orlando Innamorato, In the third 



Aries, or the Ram, one of the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac 


edition (Ferrara. 1532) the poem 
appeared in an enlarged form and 
as.sumed its final proportions. His 
other writings include five come- 
dies and some graceful sonnets. 

After serving the cardinal faith- 
fully for 14 years Ariosto was 
dismissed without further reward 
but soon after joined the household 
of the cardinal’s brother Alfonso, 
duke of E.ste. In 1522 the poet 
undertook, with success, to queU a 
rebellion in the Garfagnana pro- 
vince, of which he later became 
governor, but after three years 
returned to Ferrara. ” He died 
June 6, 1533, and was buried in the 
Church of San Benedetto, Ferrara, 
where a handsome monument was 
erected to his memory. Eng. 
translations of the Orlando : Sir J. 
Harington, 1591 ; T. H. CVoker] 
1755 ; W. Huggins, 1757 ; J. Hoole, 
1773-83; W. S. Rose, 1823-31. 
See The King of Court Poets, E. G. 
Gardner, 1906 ; Life and Genius of 
Ariosto, J. S. Nicholson, 1914. 



Portrait by Titian 


Ariovistus. A German chief, 
mentioned in Caesar’s GalHc War. 
In 61 B.c. he crossed the Rhine 
with his followers to help the 
Seqiiani against the Aedui, whom 
he defeated. He received in return 
iSequanian territory in Alsace, 
but continued his attacks on the 
Gauls. The Aedui begged Caesar 
for help and in 58 b.c. Caesar 
advanced into Alsace and defeated 
Ariovistus, driving him back across 
the Rhine. 

Arisaig. District of Inverness- 
shire, Scotland. It lies between 
Lochs Ailort and Morar, and is 
partly covered by a deer forest. 
The village of Arisaig is 34 ni. 
N.W. of Fort William. Pop. (1951), 
with Moidart, 1,002. 

Arish, El. Harbour of Egypt. 
It stands on the Mediterranean, 
about 50 ni. S.W. of Gaza and 
is on the caravan route from 



Ariel casts a spell at the hidding of Fiospero. Dennis 
Hutchinson as Shakespeare’s dainty sprite in a Stratford" 
on-Avon production of The Tempest, 1938 
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Arish. View of the Egyptian town as seen from the S.E. From here in the 
First Great War the British constructed a railway into Palestine 


Beersheba to Egypt. It was taken 
by Napoleon in 1799 and during 
the First Great War was occupied 
by the Turks, from whom it was 
captured by the British on Dec. 21, 
1916. The advance of the Biitish 


phanes of Byzantium at Alexan- 
dria, where he founded a critical 
and grammatical school and super- 
intended the education of the 
children of Ptolemy VI Phiiometor. 
When his pupil. Ptolemy Physcon, 


there was not enough money to 
pay for his funeral 
Aiisteides ok Abistedes (fl. 
360-330 B.C.). Greek painter. A 
native of Thebes, he excelled in 
the rendering of expression and 
emotion, though his colouriiLg is 
said to have been rather harsh. 


troops was facilitated by the con- 
struction of a rly. to this point, 
since extended over the Palestine 
border and as far as Haifa. 

Arista, IMaeiano (1802-1855). 
Mexican general. Bom at San 
Luis Potosi, July 26, 1802, in 1846 
he took command of the Mexican 


who had usurped the throne, be- 
gan to persecute men of learning, 
Aristarchus fled to Cyprus, where 
he is said to have starved himself 
to death. 

He devoted his labours to the ex- 
planation and restoration of thetext 
of the most important Greek poets. 


His most famous picture repre- 
sented a mother suckling her child 
though mortally wounded, her face 
depicting her anguish lest the in- 
fant shoMd draw blood instead of 
milk. Attalus, king of Pergamum, 
paid 100 talents (£20,000) for one 
of his pictures. 


army of the north in the war with 
the U.S.A., but, being defeated at 
Palo Alto (May 8) and Resaca de la 
Palma (May 9), he was recalled. 
War minister in 1848, he was presi- 
dent of Mexico in 1851-53, and. 
resigning, was banished to Europe. 
He died at sea, Aug. 7, 1855. 

Aristaeus. In Greek myth- 
ology, son of Apollo and the 
nymph Gyrene. He was the pro- 
tector of flocks and herds, of 
shepherds, and of vine and olive 
plantations, In Virgil’s Georgies 
(iv) he is connected with the story 
of Orpheus and Eurydice (g’.v.). 

Aristagoras (d.. 497 b.c.). 

Tyrant of Miletus in Caria. He 
persuaded Darius, king of Persia, 
to aid him in an attack on Naxos, 
but the expedition miscarried, 
Tearing the wrath of Darius, who 
hoped to obtain possession of the 
island, Aristagoras stirred up the 
Greek cities of Asia Minor to revolt 
against Persia. Having obtained 
aid from the Athenians, the com- 
bined forces marched on Sardes, 
which was captured and burnt. 
Unable to hold the city, the Greeks, 
deserted by the Athenians, were 
forced to retreat to the coast, and 
their cities passed again under 
Persian rule. Aristagoras fled to 
Thrace, where he was killed shortly 
afterwards while fighting against 
the wild tribes of the country. 

Aristaxchiis of Samothbace (c. 
220-145 B.C.). An Alexandrian 
grammarian and critic. He was 
a pnpil of the grammarian Aristo- 


His great work was his recension 
of the Iliad and Odyssey, which is 
the basis of all subsequent texts. 
In this he made use of critical 
marks to indicate spurious or 
interpolated passages. 

Aristarchus of Samos. Greek 
astronomer, who lived in the third 
century b.c. He is said to have 
been the first to state that the 
earth moved round the sun. 

Aristeas (c. 550 b.c.). Greek 
poet. A native of the island of 
Proconnesus. His poem, Arima- 
apeia, contained an account of his 
travels on the north coast of the 
Black Sea and of the Arimaspi 
(g.v.) and other similarly fabulous 
peoples. 

Aristeides on Akisttdes (c. 
550-467 B.c). An Athenian general 
and statesman, sumamed the Just. 
After the first Persian War, in 
which he fought with distinction at 
Marathon, he opposed the policy of 
Themistocles, who regarded the 
creation of a fleet as the heat bul- 
wark against Persian aggression. 
The differences between them be- 
came so acute that in 483 ostra- 
cism was resorted to, as a 

result of which Aristeides had to 
go into exile. He did good, service, 
however, in the second Persian 
War, with a force raised by himself 
privately, and in 479 commanded 
the Athenians at the battle of 
Plataea. When, owing to the 
arrogance of Pausanias, the states 
of Greece, which had formerly 


Aristeides or Aristides (2nd 
century b.c.). Greek writer. He 
was the author of JVIilesiaca, scenes 
of Milesian life, which, translated 
into Latin, was very popular 
among the Romans. 

Aristeides or Aristides, Pub- 
lius Aelius (c. a.d. 129-189). A 
Greek rhetorician, bom in Mysia. 
Trained by famous rhetoricians 
and literary men, he travelled 
and lectured. The citizens of 
Smyrna owed to him the rebuilding 
of their city after its devastation 
by an earthquake, the result of an 
appeal to his friend, the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius. Aristeides’ extant 
works consist of two treatises on 
rhetoric and a number of speeches. 

Aristippus (e. 435-3610 b.c.). 
Greek philosopher. A native of 
Gyrene, he was the founder of a 
school of philosophy, hence called 
Gyrenaic. He taught that happi- 
ness was to be found in the 
enjoyment of the pre^nt, to the 
negl^t of aJi considerations of 
the or the future, but that for 
the truest enjoyment of what lay 
to hand the cultivaticm of wisdom 
was essential The doctrines of 
Epicurus were a development of 
this teachiT^. Aristippus was one 
of the pupils of Socrates and was 
the fii^ to seek payment for his 
teaching. Sec Cyrenaics. 

AristocMu. Tasteless form of 
quinine. Chemi caliy carbonyl quin- 
ine, it is made by acting on quinine 
with phosgene gaa. jSse Quinine. 
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Aristocracy (Greek arii^tos, 
)>est ; kratos^ goTemment). Term 
meaning originally the rule of the 
best. men. Today, however, it is 
used in a somewhat different sense, 
meaning not a system of govern- 
meiit, hut a (.‘lass of men <ind women 
distinguished from their fellows by 
superior birth or position. By an 
extension such terms as aristocracy 
of intellect and aristocracy of 
wealth are used. 

In its older sense the word was 
used by Aristotle to define one 
of three forms of good govern- 
nient : monarchy, aristocracy, 
republic. He contrasted aristo- 
cracy with oligarchy; both mean 
the rule of the few, hut in one 
the few rule solely with regard to 
the public welfiire, and in the 
other they do not. Government 
by an aristocracy has been fairly 
common in the history of the world, 
although perhaps it would be 
more correct to describe most of 
such governments as oligarchies ; 
they were certainly the rule of the 
few, but it is questionable whether 
they were the rule of the best. 8ome 
of the city states of ancient Greece, 


especially iSparta, perhap.s enjoyed 
the nearest approach to real aristo- 
cratic government known, but 
that of Venice was an oligarchy. 
An aristocratic government may 
])e also tlie rule of a single man, 
provided that man is the best man 
— for instance, the philosopher king 
of Plato's Republic. The 19th- 
century antithesis in the popular 
mind between aristocracy and 
democracy, government by the 
few against government by the 

many, has in the i?Oth centnrv 
• * 

been overshadowed bv the anti- 
tliesis between parliamentary 
government and new forms of 
dictatorship. 

Arisiogiton. Friend of Har- 
modius iq.v.). 

Aristolochia (Gr. arisfos, best ; 
lochekt. childbirth). Large genus 
of shrubs and perennial herbs. It 
includes about 300 species, chiefly 
natives of tropical regions, espe- 
cially S. America. Birthwort (A. 
dematitis) is European and, having 
in ihe past been cultivated for 
medicinal use, has long been nat- 
uralised in England. It has heart- 
shaped leaves and jmllow flowers. 



A^teides (c. 550-4$7 B.C.) accosted by a peasant who, not knowing him, 
wished him to write the name ol Aristeides as one to be ostracised — because 
he was tired of hearing him called The Just. See p. 585 

After a painting hp E. E. HHUmachcr, Dijon Mu«eum 



Aristolochia clema' 
titis, or Birthwort 


Butehrpan's 
Pipe (A. 

Jio) is a fv. 

American 
climbing 
shrub, with 
yellow - brown 
flowers the 
shape of 
wh i c h has 
suggested the 
popular name, 

S n a k e-r o o t 
(A. spiyejila- 
r i a) h a s a 
reputation as 
a cure for snake-bite in America. 

Aristolochiaceae. Dicotyle- 
donous family of climbing shrubs 
and herbs of tropical and warm 
temperate regions of the world 
except Australia. They have 
irregular flowers consisting of a 
dull-coloured calyx with 6 to 36 
stamens and a solitary pistil. 
The lower part of the "flower is 
inflated, and this portion in some 
species acts as a trap for flies, 
which are made use of as agents 
in cross-fertilisation. The two 
principal genera are Anatolochia 
(Birthwort) and Asarum {see 
Asarabacca). 

Aristophanes (c. 445-385 b.c.). 
Athenian dramatist. A supreme 
comic genius, he was born in 
Athens. He lived for a time 
and owned property in Aegina, 
which gave his rivals opportunity 
to call him a foreigner. Fifty- 
four comedies in all were attributed 
to him, 11 of Avhich survive. 
His first comedy wns produced 
in 427 B.O., and the second edition 
of the Plutiis (considered the link 
between the Old Comedy and the 
New of Menander) in 388. He 
was conservative in his ideas, the 
Athens of the Persian Wars being 
his golden age. The newer Athens 
was distasteful to him ,* he dis- 
liked the growth of democracy 
and the rationalistic attitude 
towards religion and morals as- 
sociated with the Sophists. 

His earlier comedies, such as 
Hippes (the knights), Nephelai 
(the clouds), and Sphekes (the 
wasps) contain most violent per- 
sonal attacks upon those who in 
his eyes stood for the tendencies he 
deplored, especially the demagogue 
Cleon and the philosopher Socrates, 
vvfliom he unjustly identified with 
the Sophists. Cleon tried unsuc- 
cessfully in the law courts to call 
in question the citizenship of 
Aristophanes, who appears to have 
learned caution, for his plays dur- 
ing the next period of Ms dramatic 
career, such as Ornithes (the 
birds) and Batracboi (the frogs). 
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in the second of which Euripides 

is held up to ridicule, were much 

less outspoken, 'while in his last 

personal satire almost disappeared. 

Manv come- 
1/ 

dies derived 
their names 
from the crea- 
tures which the 
chorus were 
dressed up to 
represent, e.g. 
The Wasps, 
The Birds, The 
Frogs. Arist- 
ophanes is the 
chief represen- 
tative of what 
was knowm as 
as contrasted 
with the Middle and the New 


Aristotle, the Greek philosopher 
(384-3*22 B.C.), was bom at Stagira 
in Macedonia. His father Nico- 
niachus waj: physician to Amyntas 
Jl, grandfather of Alexander the 
Great. In 367 Aristotle went to 
Athens and spent 17 years m 
association with Plato. Several 
years of adventure -in Mvsia fol- 
lowed, includiug a romantic mar- 
riage. In 343 he was called to 
Macedonia by Philip to undertake 
the education of his son, then a 
boy of fourteen. A college was 
built, and for seven years, with 
interruptions, the profoundest in- 
tellect of the age was occupied 
with the training uf the supreme 
man of action. When Alexander, 
in 334, passed into Asia “ to subdue 
the world,” Aristotle returned to 
Athens, founded his Peripatetic 
School at the Lyceum, and there, 
supported by gifts from bis royal 
friend, lived for the next twelve 
yeara absorbed in lecturing and 
scientific research. In 323 death 
removed his protector and, mindful 
of the fate of Socrates, he retired 
to Euboea to spend the last 
months of his life m peace, de- 
claring that Athens must not sin 
a second time against philosophy. 

Aristotle and Plato 

Platonism forms the background 
of Aristotle’s thought. like Plato, 
he views the universe aus a system 
of particular things capable of 
being grouped according to kinds 
or species, each endowed with a 
nature that can be known. This 
nature is for Aristotle, as for Plato, 
not particular but universal, but 
the tendency in the master to 
affirm the superior reality of 


In spite of his strong political 
convictions, Aristonhanes lacks 

A 

any constructive notions of his 
own. He is primarily a comedian. 
Though many of his allusions are 
unintelligible cwins; to our ignor- 
ance of contemporary conditions, 
his work can be appreciated and 
enjoyed by the modem reader. 
His humour is irresistible and his 
wit unfailingly brilliant. Not only 
was he a supreme comic greniiis ; 
for beauty and delicate fancy some 
of his hTical passages challenge 
comparison with those of Shakes- 
peare. There is a spirited English 
verse translation by B. B. Rogers, 
Locb Cla.ssica! Library, 1924. 
^'onaali Aristophanes, Gilbert 
Murray. 1933 ; The People r.f 
Aristophanes, V. Ehrenhurg. 1943. 


universals or ideas against the mul- 
titude of particulars is modified 
in the pupil by his strong scien- 
tific and biological leanings. In 
Aristotle the conviction that ideas 
have no existence apart from 



Anstotie. Greek phiic^sophex who took 
all knowledge £oi h^ province 

£taiue in Spada Palace, Some 


things leads him to wage war 
against the supra-sensual ideas of 
the Platonists, while it stimulated 
his passion for exact and compre- 
hensive observation- In every 
department of scientific inquiry 
he seeks to determine the facts, 
to register and classify the results, 
disposing of them in such a way 
that they reveal their true char- 
acter and form the materials out 
of which higher generafisations 
may emerge. In such a spirit he 
takes the whole circle of knowledge 


for his province, and by dint of 
sheer assimilative capacitY,C‘OupIed 
with scientific insight, presents to 
the world a veritable encyclopedia 
of i^cience, learning and philosophy. 

Most of the works asenbed to 
Aristotle have penshed. Amoog 
the lost books are letters, speec hes, 
poems, philosophica! dialogues, 
treatises on national festivals and 
dramatic contests, and maniiaK 
of natural history and rhetoric. It 
is on these lost works that Aris- 
totle's fame as an accomplished 
stylist was founded. What has 
survived are not his highly fin- 
ished literary efforts, but lectures 
and treatises of a technical and 
academic order. Intermediate be- 
tween the two classes is The Con- 
stitution of Athens, one of 158 
Z'imilar surveys published in 1891 
from a papyrus found in Egypt. 
Altogether the extant works, 
though forming not more than a 
fifth of the total output, .serve 
to indicate the amazing range 
of the author in virtue of w'fiich 
Dante might well .salute the 
Stagirite as the ** master of those 
who know.” 

The Theory of Teleology 

The large portion of the corpn,^ 
occupied by works on natural 
science and natural history, now 
covered by the special sciences of 
astronomy and the like, suffers 
from the limitations of all early re- 
search. Even so the three works. 
The History of Animals, On the 
Parts of Animals, and On the 
Generation of Animals, have 
elicited from the greatest scientists 
unstinted pra’se. Of crucial im- 
portance is the theory of teleology, 
expounded most fully in De 
Anima, There Aristotle asserts 
that not only human life, but 
animal and plant life also, are 
dominated by a soul dwelling m 
every creature, pieserving the ma- 
terial body from decay and deter- 
mining its growth towards comple- 
tion. This pnneipie. appearing at 
its highest m man a? mind, is the 
form, and efficient cause, and end 
of the physical organism, and by 
this principle Aristotle was able to 
explain organic hie and s^owth 
everywhere as a development from 
the merely potential to the actual 
Such a point of view anticipates 
modem mquines into purpoave 
forms of life, and hnks up with evo- 
lutionary ideas m general. Again, 
as a master of classification and an 
acute observer, Aristotle reveals 
prodigious ability in this sphere. 

Of the six works coiiected by a 
k,ter hand in the Oiganon, the 
Prior Analytics shapKd Qn,ce for 
all the doctrine of the syllogism, 
while the Posterior Analytics 
expounded the nature of exact ch- 
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ARISTOTLE: THE FATHER OF LEARNING 

T. Callander, Pormer Prof, of Greek, Queen’s Univ., Canada 

This sketch of ihc life and K'orkof the ^reut Greek scholar is a necessary 
prelitninary to the study of many of the great branches of leiirniug. 

See Ethics ; Logic ; Metaphysics ; Philosophy, etc. 





demonstrative science. On these 
rests the fame of Aristotle as the 
inventor of formal or, if the 
importance of the .syllogism be 
accentuated, deductive logic. It 
was as a rival to the Organon 
that Bacon wrote his Novum 
Organum, thus earning the title 
of the inventor of inductive logic. 
Bacon professes to supply a theory 
or method of scientific discovery, 
whereas Aristotle, although he 
explicitly subordinates his theor}' 
of the syllogism to the wider 
problem of the nature of scientific 
inquiry, lays too much stress 
relatively on the form in which 
the results of discovery are set 
forth. 

Aristotle’s Poetics and Rhetoric 

The Poetics not merely contains 
valuable information about the 
origin of tragedy, it lays the foun- 
dation of modern aesthetic. Un- 
like Plato, Aristotle makes the 
imitative character of poetry and 
art no reproach against their 
claim to be a valuable function of 
life, hut rests upon that character 
the special capacity of all the 
arts to achieve their proper ends. 
That end is, in each case, the 
worthy emplojunent of leisure, or 
true recreation, which is further 
defined in connexion with tragedy 
as the purgation of the emotions. 
By a flash of genius he divines the 
serious function of high art, and 
leaves to future criticism the task 
of developing the fertile sugges- 
tion thus throvm. off. From the 
suggestion of idealising imitation 
the theory of the symbolic in art 
has evolved. In this difficult region 
Aristotle again is the starting-point 
for later investigation. 

The same talents, combined with 
his sure and cultured taste, have 
made his three hooks on Rhetoric a 
classic. The main theme is oratory, 
treated as the art of producing 
conviction by persuasive speech. 
There are admirable sections on the 
emotions and how to control them, 
and on types of character, besides 
much refined criticism of diction 
and figurative speech. The fruits 
of his omnivorous reading are 
lavishly used and, if his neglect 
of lyric poetry throughout argues 
undue intellectualism in his mental 
make-up, he leaves a deep impres- 
sion of broad and quick artistic 
sympathies. 

In the Ethics and the Politics 
Aristotle analyses the Hellenic 
moral and political order, pro- 
nouncing it, with reservations, 
good. The supreme end is happi- 
ness, defilned as an activity of the 
soul in accordance with virtue in a 
sufficiently long life. The external 
conditions of happiness having been 
briefly sketched, the Ethics pro- 
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ceeds to 'fela^rate the *^rfality 
of the Hellrialc^jgdlii^emco^uding 
with an attemp^q'^tw^'the inner 
life so described into relation with 
the world of affairs. In opposition 
to the Stoics, Aristotle contended 
that external goods, environment 
generally, are not indifferent. Not 
negation but subordination is his 
maxim here. At the highest the 
good life w’ill make every good 
thing serve its purpose. On the 
other hand he allows large scope 
to the capacity of virtue to rise 
superior even to hostile surround- 
ings. In the Politics, while stiU 
remote from the Christian view 
which approves hardship as a con- 
dition for the promotion of virtue, 
he makes the striking concession 
to the good life that it may make 
a noble use of poverty and disease 
itself. 

True to his governing principle 
of the mean, he rejects all extreme 
social and political programmes. 
He defends the family, and even 
justifies slavery in cases where the 
free citizen is of a superior race ; 
he rejects communism and prefers 
aristocracy to cither extreme of 
monarchy or democracy. A mixed 
constitution is best of all, and is 
most secure against civil strife, the 
bane of the Hellenic state. His 
plan of education is conceived in 
the most liberal spirit, and does 
full justice to the claims of disin- 
terested culture as well as to the 
more obvious practical needs. 

Among essays in the higher logic 
the Metaphysics is almost without 
a rival. Its subject is Being, not 
of a particular kind, but Being as 
such. How the imiverse of our 
experience, composed of a multi- 
tude of individuals and species, 
exposed to constant change, can 
form the subject of one science is a 
problem. In face of the difficulty 
Aristotle is assured that the Being 
or Essence of which every thing 
is a manifestation does present a 
proper object for treatment by a 
supreme science, which he calls first 
philosophy. Ttiis Being is alleged 
to be the only thing possessing 
reality by itself, and to it all 
other forms of being are referred. 

The Immanence of Ideas 

Thus, in spite of his emphatic 
denial of the independent existence 
of universals, and despite the prior 
reality which he claims for the 
individual, he recurs to the theory 
of Being or Essence as the first 
cause of every particular existence. 
In the particular he discerns, on a 
last analysis, four causes — material, 
formal, efficient, and final, btit these 
are precisely what in combination 
constitute the object, converting 
the potential existence into the 
actual thing. As the appropriate 


object of our highest knowledfre 
this first essence is that which Is 
most real : it^ is apprehended by 
mind, and ultimately is identified 
by Aristotle ^rith God. Consult 
Greek text in €.g. Teubner or 
Loeb classical series ; standard 
Eng. trans. pub. by O.U.P. ; 
numerous other translations. 

Arithmetic (Greek aritlimos, 
number). The science of numbers" 
The primitive operation of arith- 
metic is counting ; the process of 
addition affords a rapid and con- 
venient method of counting, while 
the inverse operation, subtraction, 
may be regarded as a short method 
of counting backwards. Multipli- 
cation is a contracted form of addi- 
tion, and division a contracted 
form of subtraction. Addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and 
division make up the four funda- 
mental rules of arithmetic. The 
concept of fractions is based on 
that of division. The invention 
of logarithms and the slide rule 
gre<atly _ simplified complicated 
arithmetical calculations. 

Arithmetic, by its simplifica- 
tion of the operation of counting 
and the derived process of mea- 
surement, gives us a firm grip on 
the real physical world and reduces 
our vague ideas of number and 
quantity to precise form. It is of 
cardinal importance in commerce, 
government, war, and science, and 
in the business of life generally. 

The development of arithmetic 
was long hampered by lack of a 
suitable notation. The number 
which in the present Arabic 
notation is written 888 was written 
by 3 letters (a»' tt' rj') in Greek, 
and 12 (HCCCLXXXVIII) in 
Roman, notation. The incon- 

venience of the Roman notation 
for arithmetical work is imme- 
diately obvious. In Greek 

notation one letter stands for 
eight hundred, another for eighty, 

a third for eight. In Ai-abic 

notation the symbol 8 signifies 
eight or eighty or eight hundred 
according to its position in the 
group of figures. The invention 
of the symbol 0 in the Arabic 
system was of decisive import- 
ance ; it made possible discrimina- 
tion between, e.g., 88 and 808. 
This simple idea of ascribing 
values to the symbols dependent 
on their relative positions pro- 
duced a system which combines 
economy in the number of funda- 
mental symbols required with 
compactness. The medieval 
invention of decimals to represent 
fractions (e.g. 1-7 for 1/^) sub- 
stantially increased the ffexibility 
of the Arabic system. 



